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HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  11th  April  1893. 


PRIVATE   BUSINESS. 


EDINBURGH  CORPORATION  TRAMWAY& 
BILL.— (*y  Order), 

THIRD    READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

MotioQ  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
safd,  that  when  he  gave  notice  of  oppo- 
sition to  this  Bill  he  intended  to  move  to 
insert  a  clause  to  prevent  tlie  Tramway 
Company  from  increasing  their  fares  on 
public  holidays.  He  found,  however, 
that  he  would  be  out  of  Order  in  moving 
to  insert  a  clause  on  the  Third  Reading  of 
the  Bill.  But  if  he  had  an  opportunity 
itf  getting  it  done  in  another  place  he 

VOL.   XI.      [fourth    SERIES.] 


would  avail  himself  of  it.  [^Laugfhter.'] 
Hon.  Members  need  not  laugh  ;  he  did 
not  see  any  objection  to  making  use  of 
another  place  in  the  matter  of  a  Private 
Bill.  Before  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
Bill  was  taken,  he  wished  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  Bill  and  all  Bills  of  the  same 
kind  should  have  a  clause  preventing 
Tramway  Companies  from  increasing 
their  fares  on  public  holidays.  Tram- 
ways were  worthy  of  support  when  they 
were  promoted  by  really  bona  fide  com- 
panies, and  not  by  mere  speculators  and 
adventurers,  because  he  believed  they 
were  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
But  when  tramways  were  laid  down,  the 
omnibuses  as  a  rule  were  driven  out  of  the 
district,  and  there  was  practically  no 
competition,  so  that  the  Tramway  Com- 
pany could  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
with  the  public.  Tram  fases  ha<l  been 
reduced  to  a  halfpenny,  a  penny,  and  three 
halfpence,  for  which  he  was  glad,  but  the 
companies  did  that  not  to  oblige  the 
public,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  making 
money  and  driving  away  the  competition 
of  the  'busses  altogether.  But  on  public 
holidays,  such  as  Easter  Monday,  these 
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halfpenny,  penny,  and  three  halfpenny 
fares  were  increased  to  2d.  and  3d. 
The  companies  merely  put  up  a  notice 
on  the  trams,  where  nobody  could 
see  it  except  attention  was  called  to  it 
by  the  conductor,  announcing  that  the 
halfpenny,  penny,  and  three  halfpenny 
fares  were  suspended  for  that  day.  Tram- 
way Companies  might  be  within  their 
right  in  doing  so,  but  seeing  that  they 
were  allowed  a  monopoly — for  these 
Tramway  Companies  were  really  monopo- 
lists— ^sonlething  should  be  done  by  the 
House  to  protect  the  public  against  these 
excessive  fares,  especially  on  those  days 
when  they  should  be  anxious  to  assist 
the  industrial  classes  to  get  out  into  the 
suburbs  rather  than  to  spend  their  holiday 
in  the  public-house.  From  personal  obser- 
vations of  his  own  on  last  Easter  Monday 
he  found  that  cases  had  happened  where 
a  working  man  and  his  wife,  having  six 
or  eight  children,  had  got  into  a  tram  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  a  pleasant  day 
on  one  of  the  commons  in  the  suburbs, 
and  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  pay, 
say.  Is.,  the  usual  fare,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  2s.,  to  get  out  to  the 
common.  He  had  no  doubt  that  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other 
wealthy  aristocrats  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
it  made  no  difference  whatever  whether 
the  charge  was  Is.  or  28.,  hut  to  the 
working  man,  with  £1  or  less  a  week,  it 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
In  some  cases,  when  a  working  man 
found  he  could  not  bring  his  family  out 
to  one  of  these  commons  except  at  a  cost 
of  about  28.,  be  did  not  go  at  all,  and  pro- 
bably spent  the  day  in  the  public-house. 
He  was  sorry  the  Presideut  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  not  in  his  place.  He  did 
not  mean  to  make  a  charge  against  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman  or  against  his  Pre- 
decessor in  Office,  but  he  said  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  see  that  clauses  were  put  into 
all  these  Bills  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  industrial  classes  against  this 
extraordinary  increase  of  fares,  especially 
on  public  holidays.  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  the  officials 
,of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  never  troubled 
themselves  about  seeing  that  such  clauses 
were  inserted  in  those  Bills  at  the  proper 
time,  though  they,  were  paid  large  sala- 
ries fpr  the  purpose  of  examining  those 
BillSf  and  seeing  .that  tlie  interests 
of     the    public   were    protected.       He 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morton 


was  glad  to  say  that  Local  Authori- 
ties, whose  consent  for  the  laying  down 
of  the  tramways  must  now  first  be  obtained 
by  the  Tramway  Companies,  were  endea- 
vouring to  do  what  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  neglected  to  do ;  but  he 
wanted  the  Board  of  Trade  in  future  to 
go  carefully  through  all  these  Bills  and 
to  see  that  proper  clauses  were  inserted 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  both  in 
regard  to  fares  and  in  every  other  matter 
affecting  the  public  interest.  He  would 
make  it  his  business  to  carefully  watch 
all  Tramway  Bills,  and  to  watch  them  in 
time,  and  if  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  other  officials  could  not  be 
got  to  do  the  duty  they  were  paid  for,  he 
should  endeavour  to  do  it  as  an  unpaid 
Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  .WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) 
said,  he  sympathised  with  the  general 
strain  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough, and  if  the  hon.  Member  had 
made  a  Motion  to  prevent  a  company 
from  increasing  the  fares  on  public  holi- 
days he  would  be  found  supporting  it. 
But  that  was  out  of  the  question  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill.  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  say  that,  though  other  Tram- 
way Companies  might  have  been  guilty  of 
the  offence  with  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Peterborough  had  charged  them,  ho 
had  been  told  that  the  Edinburgh  Tram- 
way Companies  had  never  increased  their 
fares  on  public  holidays. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  believed 
that  statement  was  correct,  but  it  did  not 
do  away  with  his  intention  to  get  a  clause 
introducecl  into  the  Bill  to  prevent  the 
Edinburgh  Tramway  Company  getting 
bad  in  future. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

GOVAN  BURGH   (TRAMWAYS)  BILL. 

(hy  Order), 

THIRD    READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

» 

Motion  ma4e,  and  Question  proposed^ 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 


Mr.  PARKER  SMITH  (Lanark, 
Partick)  said,  that  under  this  Bill  the 
Govan  Burghs  Tramways  Company 
would  have  no  power  whatever  to  charge 
more    than    oftitoary    faree    on    poblie 
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holidays.  He  thought  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough was  a  proper  one  to  refer  to  the 
Town  Commissioners,  which  was  the 
right  body  to  decide  all  questions  as  to 
fares. 

Mb.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  entirely 

disagreed  with  that  observation.      It  was 

the  duty  of  the   Board   of   Trade,  and 

especially  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
protect  the  public,  and  they  should  not 
in  these  cases  leave  it  to  any  Town 
Commissioners  whatever. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

QUESTIONS. 


LIGHTS  ON  THE  SPANISH  COAST. 

Mr.  CAYZER  (Barrow-in-Furness)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  finding  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the  loss  of 
the  Trinacria  off  Cape  Villano,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  on  the  7th  of  February 
last,  in  which  31  persons  were  drowned, 
stated  that  lights  of  the  first  order  are 
urgently  required  on  Cape  Villano  and 
Cape  Finisterre,  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  reply  to  the 
representations  he  has  been  instructed  to 
make,  has  received  any  definite  informa- 
tion ^om  the  Spanish  Government  as  to 
the  time  when  the  light  at  Cape  Villano 
will  be  improved  ;  and  whether  he  has 
any  information  that  the  present  defective 
light  at  Cape  Finisterre  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  one  of  the  first  order  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  As  regards   Cape   Villano,   the 

Spanish  Government  have  informed  Sir 
H.  D.  Wolff  that  the  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing the  electric  light  which  is  to  be 
exhibited  from  the  lighthouse  there  is 
being  erected,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
shortly  in  working  order.  No  answer 
has  yet  been  received  to  His  Excellency's 
last  inquiry  respecting  the  light  on  Cape 
Finisterre,  but  he  was  recently  informed 
that  the  Minister  for  Public  Works  would 
'reply  very  soon. 


THE  LIBERATOR  FRAUDS. 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.)  : 

I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

the    Home     Department     whether    the 

Public  Prosecutor  is  taking  any  active 

steps  to  secure  the  execution  of  the* 
warrant  issued  by  the  Bow  Street  Magis- 
trate against  Jabez  Spencer  Balfour  upon 
charges  of  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
failiu-e  of  the  Liberator  Permanent  Build- 
ing and  Investment  Society  and  certain 
of  its  allied  institutions  ;  and  whether  he 
can  inform  the  House  what  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Public  Prosecutor,  after  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  matter  by 
shareholders  and  depositors,  to  secure 
that  the  said  Jabez  Spencer  Balfour  should 
not  leave  this  country  before  he  had  beea 
publicly  examined  in  bankruptcy  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 

THE     HOME     DEPARTMENT    (Mr. 

AsQCiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  All  possible  steps 

are  being  taken  to  secure  the  execution  of 

the  warrant  against  J.  S.  Balfour,  and 
have  been  taken  ever  since  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions  obtained  sufficient 
evidence  to  apply  for  process  on  a  criminaf 
charge,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in. 
the  interests  of  justice  to  say  what  these 
steps  are.    The  Director  of  Public  Prose- 
cutions has  no  power  to  act,  except  whem 
a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  criminaf 
charge,  and  could  not  act  in  aid  of  ti)e 
bankruptcy  proceedings   in   the  manner 
suggested  in  the  question. 

Mr.  HOWELL  :  I   beg   to  ask   the 

Under  Secretary   of   State  for  Foreign 

Affiiirs  whether  any  information  has  beeik 

received  at  the  Foreign  Office  that  Jabez. 

Spencer  Balfour,  against  whom  a  warrant 

has  been  issued  in  connection  with  the 

Liberator  Building  Society  frauds,  is  now 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  or  in  some 
other  country  with  which  Great  Britain^ 
has   not  yet   concluded   an   Extradition- 
Treaty  ;  and  whether,  if  this  be  so,  the 
Secretary   of   State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs^ 
will   consider    the   propriety   and  desir- 
ability of  at  once  taking  steps  to  secure 
by  the  comity  of  nations  the  surrender  of 
the  said  Jabez  Spencer  Balfour  to  the- 
British  Authorities,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  placed  under  magisterial  investigatioa 
upon  the  charges  alleged  against  him  in 
the  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehensioa  r! 
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•Sir  E.  grey  :  All  proper  steps  iu 
the  matter  are  being  taken  ;  but  it  is  not 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  justice  that 
I  should  at  present  make  any  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 

EGYPT. 
Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether 
the  Blue  Book,  Egypt,  No.  1,  1893, 
presented  to  this  House  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty,  consisting  of  Despatches 
written  by  Lord  Cromer  to  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  and  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  to 
Lord  Cromer,  on  and  between  the  dates 
of  26th  December,  1892,  and  23rd 
January,  1893,  contain  all  the  Despatches 
written  by  those  two  officials  relative  to 
the  public  affairs  of  Egypt  on  and  be- 
tween those  dates,  and,  if  not,  what  other 
Despatches  have  passed  between  them ; 
and  whether  he  will  lay  such  other 
Despatches  upon  the  Table  of  this 
House  ? 

Sir  E.  ^GREY  :  The  Blue  Book 
named  does  not^^tain  all  the  Despatches 
received  from  aul^ent  to  Lord  Cromer 
between  the  dates  specified,  but  only  such 
of  them  as  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
sidered could,  consistently  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Public  Service,  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  It  is  not  his  inten- 
tion at  present  to  lay  any  other  Papers 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Can  the 
hon.  Gentleman  say  what  other  Des- 
patches have  passed  ;  and,  if  so,  how 
many  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  I  think  the  answer 
is  implied  in  my  first  answer.  It  said 
that  everything  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  thinks  can  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice will  be  so  laid.  I  can  make  no 
further  statement. 

THE  LEE-METFORD  RIFLE. 

Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  if  he  will  state  the  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  range  of  the  Lee-Met- 
ford  rifle  and  that  of  the  Martini-Henry 
rifle  ;  and  whether  a  number  of  ranges 
have  been  closed  throughout  the  country 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Lee-Metford 
rifle  and,  if  so  for  what  reason  ? 


•The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
war  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  The  difference  of  range 
is  about  700  yards.  No  ranges  have 
been  closed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Lee-Metford  rifle  that  would  not  have 
been  closed  without  its  introduction  ;  but 
a  considerable  number  of  ranges  which 
are  still  available  for  the  use  of  the  Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle  have  been  pronounced 
unsafe  for  the  Lee-Metford. 

SPORTING  DOGS  IN  THE   ISLAND  OF 

LEWIS. 
Mr.  WEIR  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Lord 
Advocate  whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  damage  done  in  the  Keose  District 
of  the  Island  of  Lewis  to  the  sheep  of 
the  crofters  by  the  dogs  of  the  sportsmen, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crofters 
were  forbidden  by  the  estate  regulations 
to  keep  guns  for  the  protection  of  their 
stock  and  crops  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Crofters'  Act  of  1 886,  and  since 
have  been  too  poor  to  obtain  them,  the 
Government  will  take  some  steps  to 
remedy  this  condition  of  affairs  ? 

•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.)  :  I«have  not 
heard  that  damage  has  been  done  iu  the 
Keose  District  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  to 
the  sheep  of  crofters  by  the  dogs  of 
sportsmen  ;  but,  if  such  damage  has  been 
done,  the  crofters  will  have  the  ordinary 
remedy  of  a  claim  of  damages  against 
the  owners  of  the  dogs,  and  if  a  dog  is 
known  to  be  dangerous,  and  is  not  kept 
under  proper  control,  they  will  be  entitled 
to  obtain  a  summary  order  directing  that 
the  dog  be  kept  by  the  owner  under 
proper  control  or  destroyed,  subject  to 
penalty  if  he  fail  to  comply  with  the 
Order. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  QUAY. 
Mr.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 
in  The  Standard  newspaper,  dated 
Constantinople,  Monday  3rd  April,  to  the 
effect  that  British  merchants  there  loudly 
complain  of  the  action  of  the  Turkish 
Government  iu  preventing  steamers  from 
uuloadiug  at  their  coal  wharves  iu  the 
harbour,  and  at  the  same  time  iu  refusing 
to  allow  merchants  to  transfer  their  coal 
di3p6ts  to  other  convenient  spots  on  the 
sea  front,  outside  the  sphere  of  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Quay  Company,  thereby 
causing  the  merchants  to  land  their  coal 
in  lightern,  a  proceeding  which  entails 
great  a<lditional  expense  ;  and  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  taken 
any  action  in  the  matter,  with  the  view 
of  prevailing  on  the  Turkish  Authorities 
to  allow  merchants  to  transfer  their 
stocks  of  coals  to  places  outside  the 
property  of  the  Quay  Company,  and 
generally  to  procure  reasonable  facilities 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  coal  trade  by 
British  merchants  in  Constantinople  ? 

♦Sir  E.  grey  :  I  understand  that  the 
construction  of  new  quays  which  is  pro- 
ceeding makes  it  impossible  for  steamers 
to  unload  at  the  coal  wharves  in  the 
harboiu*,  but  this  is  the  first  we  have 
heard  of  a  refusal  to  allow  merchants  to 
transfer  their  coal  depots  to  other  con- 
venient places  on  the  sea  front.  A  Re- 
port will  be  called  for  at  once. 

INDIAN    FAMINE    RELIEF. 

Mr.  SCHWANN  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  the  measures  of  protection 
against  and  prevention  of  famine,  recom- 
mended by  thd  Indian  Famine  Com- 
mission  in  Part  II.  of  their  Report,  have 
been  adopted  ;  and  whether  he  will  con- 
sent to  the  production  of  a  Return  show- 
ing each  recommendation,  and  the  course 
which  has  been  taken  with  regard  to  it? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George 
Russell,  North  Beds.)  :  The  measures 
for  protection  and  prevention  against 
famine,  mentioned  in  the  question,  have 
been  considered  ;  some  of  them  have 
been,  some  of  them  are  being  carried  out. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  ask  the 
Government  of  India  if  they  can  furnish 
a  Return  as  suggested  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  question. 

Mr.  a.  O'CONNOR  (Donegal,  E.)  : 
Can  the  hon.  Gentleman  state  what  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  Famine  Re- 
lief Fund  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  :  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not without  notice. 

INDIA   STORE    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  SCHWANN  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  the  Committee  appointed  by 
Viscount  Cross  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Store  Department  of  the  India 


Office  has  presented  its  Report ;  whether 
he  will  state  the  purport  of  that  Report, 
if  made,  so  far  as  suggested  remedies  ^are 
concerned  ;  and  whether  he  will  lay  a 
Copy  of  the  Committee's  Report  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  with  a  state- 
ment how  far  its  recommendations  have 
been  carried  out  ? 

•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  :  I  I  ave 
communicated  with  the  hon.  Member 
privately  to  the  effect  that  the  informa- 
tion is  not  forthcoming  in  the  India 
Office. 

WEST  DROMORE  RIOTS. 
Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Irish  Government  to 
prosecute  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Kelly,  P.  P., 
and  those  acting  with  him  in  the  serious 
riots  that  occurred  at  Dromore  West,  in 
the  County  Sligo,  onthe  18th  March  last  ? 
•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  Proceedings  have 
been  directed  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kelly  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  com- 
mission of  assault  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  and  also  against  a  •number  of  other 
persons  for  assaults  arising  out  of  the 
same  transaction. 

THE    CASE    OF  JOSEPH   WALKER. 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land whether  he  has  considered  the  case 
of  Joseph  Walker,  a  prisoner  now  under- 
going sentence  for  participation  in  the 
Belfast  Riots  of  1886  ;  and,  if  so,  with 
what  result  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  : 
What  has  become  of  the  second  Walker? 
There  were  two  Walkers,  father  and  son,, 
convicted. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No  ;  I  think  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  mistaken. 
The  son  was  acquitted.  Walker  the 
elder  was  convicted  before  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon,  at  the  Belfast  Spring  Assizes 
of  1887,  of  the  manslaughter  of  Private 
Hughes,  of  the  West  Surrey  Regiment, 
and  sentenced  to  20  years' penal  servitude. 
A  Memorial  praying  for  Walker's  release 
was  submitted  to  Lord  Zetland,  the  late 
Lord  Lieutenant,  in  March,  1891.  On 
this  Memorial  Lord  Zetland  decided  that 
the  law  should  take  its  course,  and  he 
repeated    this    decision    on    subsequent 
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Memorials  from  the  prisoner,  iu  December 
1891,  aD(l  July,  1892.  Memorials  were 
also  addressed  to  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  November  and  February 
last,  and  he  has  seen  no  sufficient  reason 
for  disagreeing  with  the  view  already 
taken  in  the  case  by  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  DANE  :  May  I  ask  whether  his 
Excellency  consulted  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Oibbon,  who  tried  the  case  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
BO  doubt  the  Lord  Lieutenant  took  all 
the  proper  steps  in  the  case,  ai  I  am  sure 
Lord  Zetland  did  also. 

Mr.  DANE:  Will  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  inquire,  as  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  North  of  Ireland  on  the 
subject,  owing  to  the  wholesale  discharge 
of  other  prisoners  by  Her  Majesty's 
'Government  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  ! 

OUTRAGES  IN  SLIGO.     ' 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
"Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  if  his  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  ultimo,  or  morning  of  the  21st 
ultimo,  when  the  bouses  of  Patrick 
Wynne,  of  Buuduff,  and  John  M'Cormack, 
Thady  Higgins,  and  William  Higgins,  of 
Oastlegal,  all  iu  the  MuUaghmore  Con- 
stabulary sub-district,  County  Sligo, 
were  visited  by  a  number  of  armed  men, 
who  broke. into  the  houses,  ill-treated  the 
occupants,  knocked  out  the  teeth  of  an 
old  woman,  and  took  and  carried  away 
by  force  certain  Poor  Law  voting  papers  ; 
and  whether  any  arrests  have  been  made, 
or  any  of  the  perpetrators  of  these 
outrages  been  brought  to  justice  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  informed 
that  the  houses  of  the  persons  named 
w^ere  visited  by  a  party  of  men,  but  that 
only  one  house  was  actually  entered,  and 
that  the  only  individuals  injured  were 
John  M*Cormack  and  his  wife.  Mrs. 
M'Cormack's  teeth  were  not  knocked 
out,  though  it  is  true  she  sustained  other 
serious  ill-treatment.  Proceedings  have 
been  instituted  against  three  persons  for 
participating  in  these  occurrences,  and 
they  have  been  returned  for  trial  to  the 
next  Assizes. 

MOB  LAW  IN  MAYO. 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland   whether   he   is   aware   that,  as 

Mr,  J,  MoT^ey 


stated  in  The  Freeman's  Journal  of 
23rd  March,  1893,  a  process  server, 
attempting  to  serve  nine  writs  from  the 
Superior  Courts  in  Dublin,  was  attacked 
by  a  mob,  knocked  do\vn,  and  beaten  and 
pelted  with  mud  ;  that  eight  of  the  writs 
were  taken  from  him  by  force,  and  that 
he  was  told  not  to  come  there  again  if  he 
valued  his  life  ;  whether  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  as  Vacation  Judge,  has 
directed  that  sealed  copies  of  the  writs 
be  issued  put  of  the  Record  and  Writ 
Office,  and  service  effected  by  means  of 
registered  letters  ;  and  will  the  Govern- 
ment institute  steps  to  enforce  the  law  in 
County  Mayo  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  It  is  quite  true 
The  Freeman's  Journal  reported  the 
incidents  referred  to  in  the  question. 
But  there  seems  to  be  very  considerable 
doubt  iu  the  minds  of  the  authorities  on 
the  spot  as  to  whether  the  story,  as 
detailed,  and  on  which  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor actod  iu  the  manner  stated,  is  a 
correct  version  of,  or  anything  like,  what 
actually  took  place  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  DANE  :  Has  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
affidavits  of  the  solicitor  for  the  plaiutiff 
and  of-  the  prosecutor  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  may 
say  that,  though  I  have  not  read  the 
whole  of  the  affidavits,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  what  the  affidavits 
testify  to. 

Mr.  DANE  :  Is  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man aware  that  the  Vice  Chancellor  did 
not  see  these  affidavits  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  really  do  not 
know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  acted 
on  what  he  deemed  to  be  good  evidence. 

RESISTING  SHERIFFS*  0FFICEK8  IN 

KILDARE. 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
case  of  James  Farrell,  who  was  tried  by  a 
jury  at  the  recent  Assizes  for  the  County 
Kildare,  on  a  charge  of  resisting  the 
Sheriffs'  officers  when  executing  a  decree 
of  the  County  Court,  and  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury  ;  is  he  aware  that  the  presiding 
Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Harrison,  told  them 
that  such  a  verdict  was  a  perversion  of 
justice,  and  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to 
the  country  ;  and  whether,  having  regard 
to  the  above  facts,  the  Irish  Government 
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will  cousiJcr  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  provisious  of  "  The  Criminal  Law 
Procedure  (Ireland)  Act,  1887,"  to  the 
County  Kildare  ? 

Mr.  bodkin  (Roscommon,  N.)  :  Is  it 
the  fact  that  the  same  Judge,  during  the 
last  Administration,  advised  a  certain 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  County  Gal- 
way  to  resort  to  lynch  law  ?  Is  the  Judge 
or  the  jury  the  tribunal  to  decide  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  a  prisoner  ? 

♦Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Justice  Harrison  who 
made  remarks,  which  1  faintly  remember, 
about  lynch  law  in  Galway.  I  am  aware 
of  the  case  of  James  Farrell,  and  also  that 
Judge  Harrison  made  use  of  the  observa- 
tions mentioned.  As  regards  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  question,  the  hon. 
Member  appears  to  have  overlooked  the 
address  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  the 
Grand  Jury  on  the  opening  of  the 
Xildare  Spring  Assizes,  on  which  occasion 
lie  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
only  13  cases  included  in  the  County 
Inspector's  Return  of  specially  reported 
offences  since  the  last  previous  Assizes. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  observed  that  this 
was  a  very  small  number  for  a  county 
such  as  Kildare,  and  especially  one 
adjoining  the  Metropolitan  County,  and 
his  Lordship  further  observed  that  what 
particularly,  impressed  him  in  connection 
with  this  Return  was  that  practically  in 
«very  serious  case  comprised  in  it  the 
persons  accused  had  been  made  amenable 
to  justice. 

Mr.  DANE  :  May  I  ask  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  failure  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  Kildare  jury  did  not  take 
place  after  the  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Yes,  of  course  ; 
the  charge  was  to  the  Grand  Jury.  I  am 
not  prepared,  without  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  to  admit  there  was  a 
failure  of  justice.  With  regard  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  question  on  the  Paper, 
the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Baron  clearly 
flhow  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  apply  the  provisious  of  the  Crimes  Act 
to  such  a  county  as  Kildare. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  (Donegal, 
W.)  :  Arising  out  of  the  series  of  ques- 
tions just  asked  by  the  hon.  Member,  I 
wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  w^hether 
inquiries  addressed  to  Ministers  founded 
on  newspaper  reports  of  crime  in 
Ireland,    which    cases    presumably    are 


being  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  is  not  a  deliberate  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  House  to  judge. 

FAIR  RENTS  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  whether,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  fair  rents  fixed  by  the 
Crofters'  Commission  in  the  Keose, 
Kershader,  and  other  districts  of  the 
Island  of  Lewis,  some  time  ago,  have,  by 
reason  of  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
stock  and  the  failure  of  the  crops,  become 
impossible  rents,  steps  will  be  taken  at 
an  early  date  for  the  Crofters'  Commis- 
sion to  again  visit  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  re- valuing  the  land  and  fixing 
fair  rents  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND  (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  The  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  cannot  very  well  be  entertained 
at  present.  Under  Section  6,  Sub-section 
(2)  of  the  Crofters'  Act,  1886,  the  rent 
fixed  by  the  Crofters'  Commission  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  rent  payable  by  the 
crofter  as  from  the  first  term  of  Whit- 
sunday or  Martinmas  next  succeeding  the 
decision  of  the  Crofters'  Commission,  and 
shall  come  in  place  of  the  present  rent, 
and,  save  by  mutual  agreement,  the  fixed 
rent  shall  not  be  altered  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  from  such  term. 

PRESBYTERIAN    CHAPLAINS* 
ALLOWANCES. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether  he  will 
make  arrangements  to  raise  the  minimum 
allowance  granted  to  Presbyterian  acting 
chaplains  to  10s.  per  diem,  this  being  the 
minimum  sum  paid  to  Episcopalian  acting 
chaplains  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  allowances  granted  to  acting  chap- 
lains are  not  regulated  by  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  the  chaplains  belong ;  but 
are  in  lieu  of,  and  usually  in  excess  of, 
the  rates  they  would  receive  if  paid  by  a 
capitation  rate,  which  is  the  usual  way  of 
remunerating  such  service.  When  10s.  a 
day  is  given  to  acting  chaplains,  whether 
of  the  Episcopalian  or  any  other  Church, 
it  is  given  for  strictly  temporary  duty, 
and  where  the  number  of  troops  of  the 
denoniinatioa  i^  QOQsid^raWe. 
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m;eetings  in  Trafalgar  square. 

Mr.  WHITMORE  (Chelsea)  :  I  be^ 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether,  in  view  of 
the  disturbance  created  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  on  Saturday  last,  by  an  organised 
opposition  of  Temperance  Societies  to  the 
public  meeting  which  was  being  duly 
held  in  compliance  with  the  Regulations 
issued  on  26th  October,  1892,  he  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  framing 
additional  Regulations  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  conflicting  crowds  in 
Trafalgar  Square  at  the  same  time  and 
the  consequent  occurrence  of  the  same 
disturbances  as  might  result  from  the 
holding  of  more  than  one  meeting  there  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  (Kent, 
Thanet)  :  I  beg  to  ask  what  steps  the 
Government  intend  to  take  in  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  took  place  upon  Saturday 
last  in  Trafalgar  Square,  to  the  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  of  the  residents 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the 
general  insecurity  of  the  Metropolis  ? 

Sir  FREDERICK  DIXON-HART- 
LAND  (Middlesex,  Uxbridge)  :  Was  an 
application  made  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing on  Saturday  last  in  Trafalgar  Square ; 
and  whether,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
Regulations,  permission  was  granted,  and, 
if  so,  why  the  meeting  and  good  order  of 
the  Metropolis  was  not  protected  by  an 
adequate  force  of  police  ? 

Mr.  CHARLES  DARLING  (Dept- 
ford) :  Has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  in 
adjudicating  upon  a  charge  of  assault 
arising  out  of  the  assembly  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  on  Saturday  last,  the  Magistrate 
at  Bow  Street  observed  that  it  was 
never  safe  for  the  police  to  assume  that 
at  such  a  meeting,  in  such  a  place,  there 
might  not  be  disorder,  and  very  serious 
disorder ;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  will 
he  direct  that  the  Square  be  closed  to 
such  meetings,  or  that  the  police  shall  be 
present  in  greater  numbers  than  the 
demonstrators  ? 

Mr.  A8QUITH :  Application  was 
made  for  permission  to  hold  a  meeting 
last  Saturday  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
and  permission  was  granted.  The  police 
were  aware  that,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  there  might  be  some 
opposition,   and  preparation    was   made 


accordingly.  There  was  throughout  the 
meeting  present  in  the  Square,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  force 
amply  sufficient  not  only  to  secure 
freedom  of  traffic  and  protection  for 
property,  but  to  have  dispersed  the  meet- 
ing and  cleared  the  Square.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  officers,  in  which  I  concur, 
that  no  such  step  was  necessary.  The 
disorder  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  I  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Magistrate,  which  was  no  doubt  formed 
with  reference  to  the  incidents  which 
came  before  him,  and  upon  information 
necessarily  incomplete,  as  to  the  whole  of 
the  real  facts.  I  have  made  full  and 
careful  inquiry,  and  find  that  beyond 
the  destruction,  which  I  greatly  regret, 
of  the  two  first  banners  of  the  procession, 
there  was  no  damage  done  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  persons  holding  the  meeting. 
No  personal  injury  of  any  kind  was 
sustained  by  any  policeman  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  nor,  so  far  as  the 
police  are  aware,  by  any  member  of  the 
public.  One  man  had  his  pocket  picked 
of  2d.  The  suspected  thief  was  arrested, 
and  is  now  in  course  of  being  committed 
for  trial.  There  was  at  no  time  any 
general  disorder ;  there  was  plenty  of  hoot- 
ing and  noise,  such  as  there  always  must  be 
at  any  meeting  where  there  is  a  large 
body  of  opponents  ;  but,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  plat- 
form, there  was  no  disturbance,  and 
even  there,  after  a  short  struggle, 
the  police  succeeded  in  giving  com- 
plete protection  to  the  speakers.  A 
hearing  they  could  not  secure  them.  I 
am  informed  by  the  police  that  through- 
out the  proceedings  perambulators,  with 
their  occupants  and  attendants,  circulated 
freely  about  the  centre  of  the  Square. 
Traffic  in  the  streets  surrounding  the 
Square  was,  except  at  the  moment  when 
the  procession,  protected  by  the  police, 
was  crossing  the  Strand,  never  for  a 
moment  interfered  with.  The  disturb- 
ance was  due  to  the  organised  action  of 
a  body  of  persons  who  wanted  to  hold  a 
counter  demonstration.  In  my  opinion, 
that  proceeding,  if  it  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  letter,  was  certainly  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Regulations 
which  have  been  laid  down.  I  say 
nothing  as  to  the  character  and  objects 
of  the  meeting  actually  held,  which,  no 
doubt,  had  some  peculiar  features.  But 
I  was  most  anxious,  as  it  was  a  meeting 
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agaiust    the     policy    of   Her   Majesty's 
Government,    that    it    should    have   all 
possible    fair    play.       I     gave     special 
instructions   for   the  purpose.      I    think 
those   instructions  were  carried  out  and 
complied  with.     As  to  the  future,  in  my 
opinion    no    additional    Regulations   are 
needed.     I  do  not  think  that  Trafalgar 
Square  ought  to  be  made  the  cock-pit  of 
rival  demonstrations.    In  the  Regulations 
which  I   laid  down  I  provided  that  no  | 
two  meetings  should  ever  be  held  on  the  ' 
same    day.      That    Regulation   will    be  ' 
strictly  enforced.       I    think   further,    in  ' 
view  of  what  took  place  last  Saturday, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  that  it  will   be  desirable 
in    future    that   he   should   prevent   the 
assemblage    before   the  meeting,   and  in 
anticipation   of  it,   of  all  persons  in  the 
Square    till    those     who    comprise    the 
authorised    meeting    have     arrived.       I 
think  further — and  I  throw  out  this  sug- 
gestion for  all  persons   who  contemplate 
taking    part    in    such    meetings  —  that  ' 
banners   and    flags,    particularly  if  they  ! 
bear    inscriptions   of   a   controversial    or  I 
provocative   character,    shall    be    furled  ' 
before  entering  the  Square.     I  have  only  1 
to  add  this  :  that,  as  I  said  last  October,  | 
Trafalgar    Square  can  only   be  used  for 
future  meetings  if  there  is  loyal  co-opera- 
tion with  the  authorities  on  the  part  of 
all  persons  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  of  the  prevention  of  public 
inconvenience.       That   co-operation   has 
hitherto  been  uniformlv  exhibited,  and  I 
trust  it  will  continue   to  be  exhibited  in 
the  future. 

FACTORY   INSPECTORS   IN   BELFAST. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  (West  Ham, 
S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  he 
has  received  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Belfast  Trades  Council  complaining  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  of  Inspectors 
for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts  ;  and  whether  he  proposes 
appointing  any  Sub-Inspectors  from  the 
ranks  of  duly-qualified  men  and  women 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  gained  by  working  in  the  factories 
and  workshops  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Yes  ;  I  have  re- 
ceived  the  resolution  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers.  I  have  already  nominated 
15  additional  Inspectors*  assistants, 
besides    two  female    Inspectors,    all    of 


whom  have,  I  believe,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  work. 

•Mk.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  propose  to  place  any  of 
the  additional  Sub-Inspectors  in  Ireland  ? 
Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Yes,  Sir. 

FREIGHTS   FOR   INDIA. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  I  beg  to  ask 

the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  a  freight  of  300  tons  of  plant 
and  machinery  for  a  public  work  in 
Calcutta  has  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment brokers  to  the  German  steamer 
BarodUy  registered  in  Hamburg,  and 
owned  by  the  Hamburg  and  Calcutta 
Line  ;  and,  if  so,  why  this  preference  has 
been  given  to  a  foreign  vessel  at  a  time 
when  the  British  labour  market  is  so 
depressed  ? 

♦Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  :  So  far  as 
the  India  Office  is  aware,  no  freight  of 
Government  stores  has  been  given  to  any 
foreign  vessel. 

THE    SALE    OF    GOVERNMENT  RIFLES. 

Mr.  lough  (Islington,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if 
he  will  state  whether  the  offer  of  the  late 
Government  to  sell  certain  Snider  rifles 
to  the  public  has  been  withdrawn  ;  and, 
if  so,  will  he  explain  on  what  grounds  ? 

The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr,  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  It  is  a  fact,  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Guildford  on  Friday 
last,  that  a  firm  of  South  African 
merchants,  which  had  recently  applied  to 
the  War  Office  to  purchase  Snider  rifles, 
was  informed  that  there  were  none  avail- 
able. In  1890,  on  the  authority  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a 
similar  answer  was  given  to  a  like  ap- 
plication ;  and  nothing  is  known  at  the 
War  Office  of  any  such  weapons  being 
subsequently  offered  to  the  public  by  the 
late  Government,  except  in  a  broken-up 

Mr.  BRODRICK  (Surrey,  Guildford): 
May  I  ask  whether,  before  the  answer 
just  given  was  drawn  up,  the  Financial 
Secretary  consulted  the  Director  of 
Artillery  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  Yes  ;  I  consulted 
the  Director  of  Artillery,  the  Director  of 
Contracts,  and  all  persons  likely  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject.  I  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  early  in  1891  the 
Foreign  Office  were  consulted  upon  the 
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subject,  and  Lord  Salisbury  poiuted  out 
that  the  mischief  which  arose  from  selliug 
disused  arms  had  been  very  great  owing 
to  the  use  to  which  they  were  likely  to 
be  put  in  uncivilised  countries,  and 
especially  in  Africa,  and  it  was 
determined,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  break  up  these  arms.  I 
believe  that  instructions  were  given 
accordingly  to  the  Director  of  Artillery, 
and  that  these  have  since  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  :  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  about  18  manths  ago  some  new 
Snider  arms  were  sold  to  the  East  Africa 
Company  ;  and  in  the  printed  Memo- 
randum circulated  on  March  30,  1892, 
with  the  Estimates  was  there  not  a  state- 
ment that  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
old  stores  (£105,000)  would  probably  be 
augmented  by  the  sale  of  Snider  arms  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  I  know  perfectly 
well  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Department  to  sell  arms  to  Chartered 
Companies  and  the  Colonies ;  but  from 
the  statement  made  the  other  night,  it 
would  be  implied  that  applications  to  the 
War  Office  had  been  refused  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  whereas  similar  arms 
were  offered  to  the  general  public  by  the 
late  Government. 

THE  REVISED  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  when  the  revised  rates  of  the  Rail- 
way Companies  may  be  expected  ; 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  will  insist  on 
such  a  system  of  through  rates  being 
adopted  as  will  prevent  preferential  rates 
in  favour  of  foreign  imports,  and  ensure 
equalisation  of  charges  to  native  pro- 
ducers ;  and  whether  he  will  ask  the 
railway  managers  to  give  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  what,  in  their  opinion,  constitutes 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  conveyance  and 
delivery  of  live  stock  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  have  promised  to  com- 
municate some  information  from  the 
Railway  Companies  Association  on 
Friday  in  connection  with  the  revision  of 
rates.  I  have  no  power  to  insist  on  any 
system  of  through  rate.  DiffiBreuces  of 
charge,  and  preferences,  are  dealt  with 
by  the  Act  of  1888.  I  do  not  think  any 
good  purpose  would  be  answered  by 
asking   the  managers  of  Railway  Com- 

Mr.  Woodall 


panics  what, "  in  their  opinion,  constitutes 
a  reasonable  time  lor  the  conveyance  and 
delivery  of  live  stock,"  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Railway  Companies  any  case  of  undue 
detention  that  may  be  furnished  to  me. 

Mr.  FIELD :  It  seems  to  me  the 
present  system  is  one  of  protection  for  the 
foreigner  and  one  most  detrimental  to  the 
nation.  Will  the  Government  endeavoiu* 
to  secure  for  British  traders  facilities 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  foreign 
producer  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  foreign  rates  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Statute  of  1888.  The  Government  will 
consider  any  cases  of  complaint  laid  be- 
fbre  them. 

Mr.  FIELD:  Does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  object  to  a  Select  Committee 
being  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  very 
important  question  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  I  have  promised 
that  a  Committee  shall  be  shortly  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  whole  question 
of  railway  rates. 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr.  field  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Loxial  Government  Board 
whether  the  Bovine  Tuberculosis  Report 
is  ready  ;  and,  if  not,  when  it  may  be 
expected  ;  and  whether  the  Government 
has  taken  any  measures  to  provide  a 
compensation  fund  upon  the  system 
already  in  force  within  the  United 
States  ? 
♦The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.):  The  Uon. 
Member  will  probably  recollect  that  on 
the  17th  March  I  informed  him  that  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  investigations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  might  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  June,  and  that  the 
Report  would  be  presented  as  soon  as 
possible  afterwards.  As  regards  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  undertake  to  proceed  as  the 
hon.  Member  suggests. 

THE  HULL  DOCKS  STRIKE. 

•Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment a  question  of  which  I  have 
given  private  notice — namely,  whether 
he  has  received  any  communication  from 
the  Watch  Committee  of  the  Borough  of 
Hull,  the  body  responsible  for  the  peace 
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of  the  town,  informing  him  that  the  ship- 
owners, who  are  enjoying  the  protection 
of  the  military,  have  refused  all  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  or  towards  con- 
ciliation ;  and  whether,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  order  the  withdrawal 
of  the  military  forces  ? 

Mb.  ASQUITH  :  In  answer  to  the 
bon.  Memher^s  question,  I  have  to  say  I 
have  received  no  such  information  from 
the  Watch  Committee  of  the  borough.  1 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  except 
what  is  to  be '.gained  from  reading  the 
newspapers.  As  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  military,  they  were  not  sent  there  by 
my  orders,  but  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  Local  Authorities,  and  I  have  no 
power  to  order  their  withdrawal. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  (Durham) :  I  had 
intended  to  ask  a  question  framed  on  the 
same  lines.  I  will  now  further  inquire 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  is 
aware  that  it  has  been  arranged  by  the 
employers  of  Hull  that  the  military  and 
civil  forces  are  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  and 
the  employers  have  refused  all  concilia- 
tion, saying  that  they  will  not  yield  until 
the  Union  has  been  entirely  broken  up  ; 
and  whether  he  believes  that  the  civil 
and  military  forces  of  the  Crown  should 
be  employed  for  any  such  purpose  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  have  received  no 
such  communication.  In  my  opinion — 
an  opinion  which  I  have  often  expressed 
in  similar  circumstances  to  Local  Autho- 
rities— the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  Crown  should  not  be  resorted  to  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power  except  in  a  great 
emergency  and  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order.  The  responsibility  of 
taking  that  step  must  rest  with  the 
Local  Authorities,  who  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  :  Arising  out  of  the 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  may 
I  ask  him,  as  showing  the  orderly  cha- 
racter of  the  town,  whether  he  is  aware 
that  there  has  been  a  procession  of  from 
8,000  to  9,000  people,  and  that  there  was 
not  the  smallest  disorder ;  and  whether 
he  is  awa^e  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case  in  the  Police  Court  arising  out  of  this 
strike  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  have  no  official 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  I  believe 
from  what  I  have  read  that  the  facts  are 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member. 


MR.LABOUCHERE  (Northampton): 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  the  commander  of  the  district 
has  not  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  whether  he  will  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Local  Authority  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  My  hon.  Friend 
should  put  the  question  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  Then  I  put  it 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
My  hon.  Friend  should  give  notice  of  a 
constitutional  question  of  that  sort. 
There  is  no  nicer  point,  I  should  think, 
that  can  arise  as  to  how  far  the  military 
authorities  are  to  obey  the  invitations  of 
Local  Authorities  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

•Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  With  regard 
to  the  last  question,  may  I  say  that  I 
handed  in  to  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  a 
question  on  the  lines  of  that  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  and 
another  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary 
bearing  upon  the  dispute  at  Hull,  I 
should  like  to  ask  why  they  did  not 
appear  on  the  Paper  ? 

•Mr.  SPEAKER:  They  were  both 
out  of  Order,  and  I  directed  them  not  to 
be  put  on  the  Paper.  A  communication 
was  sent  to  the  ^on.  Gentleman  that 
they  were  \)ut  of  Order  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  putting  them 
into  more  regular  and  formal  shape  ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  was  not  here,  and 
therefore  no  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  Table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham, W.)  :  I  ask  the  leave  of  the 
House  to  offer  a  personal  explanation 
which  shall  be  extremely  brief.  Last 
night  I  referred  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford,  and  I  said  he  had  stated  that 
the  Party  to  which  he  belonged  would 
never  agree  to  any  supremacy  in  the 
English  or  Imperial  Parliament  over 
strictly  Irish  affairs.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked  me  to  give  proof  or  evidence 
of  that  statement.  My  allusion  to  him 
was  unpremeditated,  and  I  consequently 
had  not  brought  down  with  me  the  quo- 
tation which  I  then  had  in  my  mind,  and 
which  I  now  beg  to  read.  It  occurs  in  a 
speech  made  by  the  hon.  Member  and 
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reported  in  the  Independent  newspaper 
of  July  2,  1892,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  When  Mr.  Gla<lstone  says  that  the  sui)rc- 
maoy  of  the  Imiwjrial  Parliament  means  that 
that' Parliament  could  have  the])Ower  in  it,  if  it 
liked,  whenever  it  thoup^ht  fit.  to  interfere  in 
purely  Irish  affaii's,  I  say  that  is  a  statement 
which,  to  every  Irish  Nationalist,  is  most  un- 
satisfactorj'.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would,  technically  and  physically, 
if  j'ou  like,  through  its  Army,  have  the  power 
of  taking  away  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
future  after  they  gave  it.  That  supremacy  we 
cannot  take  from  them.  But  we  do  sav,  and 
we  shall  insist  in  our  places  in  Parliament,  that 
the  Home  Rule* hill  shall  contain  a  provision 
declaring  that  so  long  as  the  Irish  Parliament 
is  allowed  to  exist  it  shall  have  free  and 
unfettered  control  of  its  aflFairs,  without  any 
meildlesomc  and  stupid  interference  over  every 
exclusively  Irish  interest,  and  that  we  will 
never  rest  content  until  we  have  such  a  control 
over  our  own  business." 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quotation 
exactly  carries  oiit  the  reference  I  made 
to  the  opinions  of  the  hou.  Member, 
which  was  that  he  had  stated  that  his 
Party  w^oiild  not  consent  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  Parliament  or  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  strictly  Irish 
affairs.  One  other  reference  which  I 
made  was  also  questioned  in  this  House. 
I  referred  to  an  expression  used  in  the 
past  with  retfard  to  tho&e  who  were  then 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Partv, 
and  who  werfe  likely  to  be  leaders  in  the 
Irish  Nationalist  Parliament.  I  stated 
that  my  right  hou.  Friend,  speaking  of 
some  of  them,  had  said  that  thev  had 
preached  the  gospel  of  plunder,  and  that 
they  were  marching  through  rapine  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  .My 
right  hon.  Friend  interfered  to  say  that 
these  remarks  of  his,  which  he  thought 
I  did  not  accurately  quote,  were  applied 
strictly  and  entirely  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Now, 
Sir,  I  beg  to  read  his  remarks. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  If  my  right  hon. 
Friend  wishes  to  read  anything  he  must 
read  several  pages  from  the  speech  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  to  which  he  is 
referring. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN :  I  pro- 
pose to  read  what  I  think  is  essential, 
and  of  course  my  right  hon.  Friend  will 
be  able  to  add  anything  that  he  thinks 
essential. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  I  rise  to  Order. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  whether  this  is  a 
personal  explanation  ? 

Mr,  J,  Chamberlain 


Mr.  speaker  :  A  personal  explana- 
tion should  be  restricted  to  very  narrow 
limits,  otherwise  it  may  obviously  j?ive 
rise  to  debate.  A  personal  explanation 
such  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  now- 
going  into  will  require  another  personal 
explanation.  A  personal  explanation 
should  be  confined  to  the  very  strictest 
limits. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  My'^per- 
sonal  accuracy  last  night  was  questioned, 
and  in  defence  of  my  personal  accuracy  I 
propose  to  read  to  the  House  the  remarks 
to  which  I  referred.  I  shall  make 
no  comment  upon  them,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  you.  Sir,  that  on  the  previous 
occasion,  in  reference  to  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  First  Reading  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  my  right  hon.  Friend  himself  made 
a  personal  explanation  of  precisely  a 
similar  character,  reading  extracts  whicrh 
he  thought  gave  a  different  construction 
to  what  I  said.  The  first  extract  I  read 
is  from  a  speech  made  at  Leeds  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1881.     This  is  what  he  said — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  a  painful  duty  of 
dealing  with  very  different  conduct.  For  nearly 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christendom  a 
body — a  snifill  IkxIv— of  men  have  arisen  who 
are  not  ashametl  to  preach  in  Ireland  the  doc- 
trines of  public  plunder.  I  make  that  charge 
advise<Uy  in  the  situation  which  I  hold,  and  I 
wish  to  afik  you  to  judge  with  me  whether  it 
is  not  wrung  from  me  by  demonstrative  evidence 
and  by  the  hard  necessity  of  the  case." 

And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  speech 
he  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  "  a  repre- 
sentative." Sir,  in  the  second  speech, 
which  was  made  at  Knowslev,  and  which 
was  reported  on  October  28,  1881,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  said — 

"  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  law,  or  order,  or  liberty, 
or  religion,  or  civilisation  if  these  gentlemen  are 
to  carry  through  the  reckless  and  chaotic 
schemes  they  have  devised.  Rapine  is  their 
first  object,  but  rapine  is  not  their  only  object. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  gentlemen  wish 
to  march  through  rapine  to  the  disintegtation 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire." 

Mr.  J.  REDMOND  (Waterford)  :  I 
can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will 
not  trespass  for  more  than  one  minute  in 
this  personal  matter  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House.  I  have,  I  think,  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  has  come 
down  here  to  give  his  personal  explana- 
tion, and  quote  from  a  speech  of  mine  to 
which  he  did  not  refer  last  night.  He 
has  done  so  without  notice  to  me,  and  it 
is  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  happened 
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to  be  in  the  House  at  the  moment  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemau  made  what  he  calls 
his  personal  explanation.  Last  night  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemau  attributed  to  me  a 
statement  that  I  would  never  consent  to 
any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  which  re- 
serves, in  Irish  affairs,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  I  questioned 
that  statement,  and  I  asked  him  to  read 
my  words.  He  said  then  that  he  had 
not  the  words  by  him,  but  that  they 
'were  taken  verbatim  from  an  article  of 
mine  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  He 
has  come  down  here  this  afternoon  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends, 
he  has  attempted  to  fortify  his  accusation 
against  me,  not  by  referring  to  anything 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century^  but  by  a 
reference  to  a  report  of  a  speech  made 
in  July,  1892.  Now,  I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman^s  method  of  quoting  speeches 
before  no|v^,  and  I  have  reason  to  com- 
plain that  no  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  me  of  referring  to  the  report  of  the 
speech,  because  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  report  of 
that  speech  contains  the  very  qualification 
which  I  have  always  put  in  every  state- 
ment of  that  character  made  in  the 
House  or  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN:  But  I 
read  it. 

Mr.  J.  REDMOND  :  My  position  in 
this  matter  is  perfectly  plain.  I  have 
always  recognised  that  this  House  has 
Au  inalienable  supremacy,  and  that  if 
Home  Rule  is  granted  it  will  have  the 
power  to  continue  to  legislate,  in  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  for  Ireland 
just  as  well  as  before  Home  Rule  is 
passed.  I  have  always  said  that  unless 
Parliament  makes  a  bargain  with  Ireland 
that  in  purely  Irish  aifairs  it  will  let 
these  powers  remain  dormant,  no  possible 
chance  will  remain  for  the  success  of  the 
Home  Rule  Parliament.  That  is  a  per- 
fectly diiferent  thing.  I  submit  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  fairness  of  the  House 
whether  that  is  not  a  different  thing  from 
stating  that  I  would  not  consent  to  any 
Home  Rule  scheme  which  preserves  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
That  supremacy  would  remain,  and  could 
and  would  be  used  in  every  instance 
where  we  were  guilty  of  any  intolerable 
oppression  or  of  any  conduct  which 
would  justify  its  use. 


Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Like  the 
hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down,  I 
rise  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  fairness  of  the  House,  and  I  must 
also  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  in  claiming  to  make  a 
personal  explanation  for  purposes  entirely 
offensive  and  not  defensive.  It  is  most 
menacing,  I  submit,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  to  the  convenience  of  the  House 
and  to  the  prospects  of  Public  Business 
that  these  things  should  be  done.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford  said  that 
these  things  were  done  without  any  notice 
to  him,  and  they  are  done  without  any 
notice  to  me. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  My  right 
hon.  Friend  gave  me  no  notice  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  do  not 
understand  the  legitimacy  of  that  inter- 
ruption. If  it  is  a  charge  against  me 
with  regard  to  any  proceedings  in  this 
House  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not 
the  smallest  conception  to  what  my  right 
hon.  Friend  refers.  No  ;  I  have  no 
knowledge.  Though  I  have  had  no 
notice  yet,  as  reference  was  given  to  one 
of  the  two  speeches,  at  my  request,  I 
have  referred  to  that  speech  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  second,  I  do  not  know  where 
the  second  quotation  came  from.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  gave  no  reference  and 
no  notice,  and,  consequently  I  can  take 
no  notice  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  important 
because  it  was  a  lengthened  and  detailed 
statement  made  at  Leeds,  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  has  not  recollected,  and  therefore  mis- 
quoted it  yesterday  in  the  statement  he 
made  to  the  House.  The  statement 
yesterday  was  that  I  proposed  to  give 
the  government  of  Ireland  into  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  gentlemen  whose  leaders  I 
had  denounced  in  certain  terms  with 
reference  to  public  plunder.  To-day  he 
says  "  these  leaders  or  some  of  them." 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN:  I  said 
"  Some  of  them." 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Does  he 
say  that  his  statement  was  in  that  modi- 
fied form  ?  [Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  :  Yes.] 
I  cannot  set  my  recollection  against  his, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  statement  was 
made  in  that  modified  form.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  give  a  full  explanation 
without  inflicting  on  the  House  a  state- 
ment much  longer  than  I  wish  to  make, 
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aud  louger  extracts  than  I  should  like  to 
read.  I  am  sorrj  to  say,  also,  that  I  am 
not  in  possession  of  those  powers  of 
vision  which  enable  me  to  make  out  more 
than  a  few  lines  of  the  extract.  The 
state  of  the  case  is  this  :  I  do  not  in  the 
least  question  the  words  which  have  been 
read  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  I  stated 
that  the  most  formidable  doctrines  had 
been  propounded  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Parnell  and  certain  of  his  followers. 
Anybody  who  reads  this  speech  will  see  that 
in  the  mtiin,  as  far  as  I  refer  to  followers, 
I  referred  to  the  Land  League ;  but  I 
stated  at  the  same  time  in  a  lengthened 
passage,  of  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
must  have  cognizance,  that  I  would  not 
charge  the  Land  League  as  a  whole,  as  I 
was  convinced  that  many  members  and 
branches  of  it  would  repudiate  his  doc- 
trines. I  then  referred  to  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Parnell  elsewhere,  meaning  in  this 
House,  and  there  I  said  that  I  would 
entirely  refuse  to  identify  any  individuals 
with  them.  These  words  are  in  that 
speech,  and  I  think  my  right  hon.  Friend 
in  what  he  has  now  said,  if  he  has  quoted 
the  truth,  has  not  quoted  the  whole  truth, 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  it 
entirely  disposes  of  the  substance  of  the 
accusation,  because  I  distinctly  declined 
to  identify  any  individuals — except  Mr. 
Parnell — among  the  Members  of  the 
.House  with  the  doctrines  that  I  had 
denounced.  The  terms  I  used  were 
these.  I  must  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend 
to  read  them  for  me. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  read  the  extract  as 
follows  : — 

'*  And  even  with  regard  to  them,  so  hard  it  is 
to  understand  bow  far  it  may  be  with  them  a 
matter  of  compulsion  and  how  far  a  matter  of 
will  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  iilentify  them." 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  That  is 
the  charge  which  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
after  referring  to  the  speech,  and  after  24 
hours*  consideration,  says  that  I  fixed 
upon  them.  I  did  mention  one.  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Member  for 
East  Mayo,  for  the  purpose  of  commend- 
ing him,  because  he  had  said  that  the 
Land  Law  was  to  receive  a  fair  trial,  but  I 
distinctly  declined  to  identify  any  person 
or  to  hold  up  any  one  individual  us 
identified  with  these  objectionable  and 
dangerous  doctrines  as  I  thought  them' 
theia,  and  as  I  think  them  now.  In  the* 
course  of  that  speech  J  incidental ly« 
referred  to  Mr.  Dillon  as  a  person  who 
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had  severed  himself  from  them.  I  think 
that  the  fairness  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  House  will  say  whether  my  right 
hon.  Friend  was  justified  in  saying  that  I 
laid  on  hon.  Members  opposite  the  charge 
of  agreeing  with  the  dangerous  opinions 
which  I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
have  charged  upon  Mr.  Parnell  if  I  had 
not  have  quoted  them  from  his  own 
mouth. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN :  I  am  not 
going  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 
I  only  want  to  correct  what  my  right 
hon.  Friend  said  just  now.  I  have  since 
been  able  to  look  at  the  report  of  my 
speech  in  justification  of  the  correction. 
1  said — 

"  I  have  never  said — I  do  not  wish  my  right 
hon.  Friend  to  misunderstand  me — J  have  never 
supposed  that  he  applied  that  indiscriminately 
to  every  Irish  Leader.  He  may  explain  him- 
self to  which  of  the  Leaders  who  now  sit  on  that 
Bench  he  applied  it.'* 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  dis- 
tinctly said,  in  my  own  words,  that  it 
applies  to  none  of  them.  I  did  not  iden- 
tify any  one  of  them  with  the  opinions 
which  I  denounced. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  claim  your  indulgence 
for  a  moment  for  the  purpose  of  repudi- 
ating a  speech  attributed  to  me  yesterday 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast. 
I  do  not  do  so  because  of  its  importance 
to  myself,  but  because  it  illustrates  the 
manner  of  Unionist  proceedings  in  this 
respect.  As  1  am  informed,  he  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  dinner  hour  yesterday  in 
quoting  a  speech  alleged  to  have  been 
delivered  by  me  at  Mitchelstown  some 
five  or  six  years  ago.  I  never  saw  a 
report  of  that  speech — it  was  not  reported 
in  any  of  the  Dublin  newspapers — until  I 
saw  it  on  the  Notice  Paper  of  this  House 
standing  in  the  mme  of  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry  ;  but  strange  is  the  fact  that  when 
this  question  came  to  be  put  to  the 
present  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  then 
Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Smith-Barry  never 
put  the  question.  I  sailed  up  to  Mr. 
Smith-Barry  and  said,  **  Why  on  earth 
did  not  you  pat  this  question  in  regard  to 
my  speech  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  had 
served  its  purpose,  aud  I  did  not  wish  tf> 
continue  the  matter  anv  further."  But 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  quotation,  which 
has  garuiBlie<l  a  whole  series  of  speechett 
of  the  Unionist  •  Party,  ^d  particularly 
the  speeches  of  the   hon.    Member  for 
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We/st  Belfast,  was  trotted  out  again 
yesterday  for  the  bundretlth  time.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Member  referred  to 
it  as  "  brutal."  I  denied  it  as  soon 
as  I  saw  the  question  on  the 
Notice  Paper,  and,  as  I  say,  it 
was  never  put.  I  will  now  give  the 
House  the  reason.  There  was  a  police 
notetaker  present  on  the  platform  at  the 
Mitchelstown  meeting — ►and  a  prosecution 
afterwards  arose  out  of  it — they  usually 
arose  out  of  any  Nationalist  meeting 
then  held  in  Ireland — I  refer  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North-East  Cork.  At  the  trial  his  speech 
was  put  in  evidence  against  him,  when 
the  police  notetaker  was  examined,  and 
I  was  curious  to  hear  what  sort  of  a  re- 
port the  notetaker  had  of  my  speech.  I 
got  him  to  read  it,  and  it  was  wholly  and 
entirely  different  from  the  speech  quoted 
yesterday  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast.  In  that  speech  I  said  that  one 
of  the  Walkers,  of  Belfast,  about  whom 
a  question  was  asked  in  the  House 
to-day,  had  killed  a  policeman,  had 
wounded  another,  and  had  also  killed  a 
soldier  in  Belfast.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  widow 
of  Head  Constable  Gardiner,  applied  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Belfast  for  compensa- 
tion, and  the  Grand  Jury  of  Belfast  kicked 
out  the  bill  on  some  technical  point,  and 
Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  commented  very 
strongly  upon  the  state  of  facts.  But 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Cork, 
iu  reference  to  the  case  of  the  three  men 
who  were  killed  at  Mitchelstown,  gave 
one  of  the  policemen  named  Leahy,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  murder  of  those 
three  men,  £1,000  compensation.  It  is 
now  not  worth  while  troubling  the  House 
with  the  words  which  I  used,  and  I  have 
onlj  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  my 
speech  was  a  brutal  one,  and  if,  iu  con- 
sequence, I  am  a  brute,  there  is  one 
portion  of  the  brute  creation  that  I  wish 
to  disassociate  myself  from,  and  that  is 
the  tribe  of  jackasses. 

ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


OOVERNMKNT  OF  IBBLAND  BILL, 

(No.  209.) 

SECOND  READING.  [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 
£vOUaTH   NIGHT,] 

Order  rend,  for   resHming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendmont  [6th  April]  pro- 


posed to  Question  [6th  April],  "That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to'  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — (^Sir  Michael 
Hicks' Reach.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

Debate  resumed. 

Sir    E.    ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  said,  he  thought  a 
large  portion  of  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  incident  which  had 
just  closed  was  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able   which   had   happened   during   the 

present  controversy.  The  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  uttered  12  years  ago, 
had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again 
in  the  country  and  in  the  House.  A 
distinct  interpretation  had  been  put  upon 
the  words.  The  only  reasonable  inter- 
pretation— whatever  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke  them,  and  whatever  ex- 
planation he  might  seek  to  give  to  them 
now — had  been  put  upon  them  ;  and  now, 
after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
mauied  silent  all  this  time,  when  he  was 
about  to  hand  over  the  control  of  Ireland 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway, 
to  place  the  lives  and  the  fortunes  of 
5,000,000  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
Land  League  and  the  National  League, 
he  attempted  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  the  description  which  he  applied  to 
those  men  12  years  ago  by  attributing  it 
to  the  Irish  Leader,  who  was  now  no 
more. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  said 
the  Irish  Leader.  I  stated  it  repeatedly, 
as  the  hon.  Member  will  see  if  he  refers 
to  my  speech. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said,  that  was  precisely  his  point.  It 
could  be  proved  that  the  language  used 
■by  the  Leaders  of  the  Land  League,  such 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast,  as  he 
waft  then — rhe  did  tiot  know  where  the 
hon.  Geotleman  had  taken  refuge  now4- 
and  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Ciiy  .of 
Cork,  was  infinitely  more  violent,  more 
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lawless,  more  worthy  of  the  description  ' 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  than  any  language 
used  by  Mr.  Parnell.     Mr.  Paruell  during  ' 
all  that  time  was  a  moderating  influence 
on  those  hon.  Members.     It  was  with  Mr.  i 
Parnell  that  the  Prime  Minister  treated  | 
over  and  ovqt  again  ;    it  was  with  Mr.  i 
Parnell  the  Prime  Minister  signed    the 
Treaty   of  Kilmalnham  ;    and  it  was  an 
unworthy  act  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   to    now   try    and    cast    the  i 
responsibility   for   the   violence    of    the  ' 
language  then  used  on  the  man  who  was 
dead,    and   before  whom  the  right  hon.  , 
Gentleman    had    often    quailed    in   the 
House.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  took 
his   policy    from  Mr.   Parnell ;    he  con- 
sulted Mr.  Parnell  ;    and  he  entertained 
Mr.    Parnell  ;    and  though    he    (Sir  E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett),  in  his  comparatively 
brief  experience,  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  make  many  contradictions  of 
expression  as  well  as  reversals  of  policy, 
he  had  not  seen  anything  worse  than  the 
attempt  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  his  own  past 
expressions  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
When  his  remarks  on  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  were  interrupted  by  12  o'clock 
on  Monday  night,  he  was  speaking  of  the 
feeling    in    Ulster   against  the  measure. 
No  one  who  had  seen,  as  he  had  seen,  the 
unanimous  and  most  impressive  protest  of 
the  men  of  Ulster  on  last  Tuesday  against 
Separation  could  ever  doubt  their  resolve 
And    their   power   to   oppose    it   to    the 
Uttermost.       Such    masses    of    stalwart, 
orderly,  determined  citizens,  in  scores  and 
even    in   hundreds  of  thousands,  he  had 
never  looked  upon  before,  and  probably 
should    never    see    again.       Like    their 
Puritan  ancestors,  the  courage  and  tenacity 
of  the  Ulster  Protestants'were  strong  and 
deep.     No  Government  could  ever  atford 
to  despise  the  resistance    of   such    men. 
Ulster  was  resolute  against  the  Bill.  The 
Chamber     of      Commerce    of     Belfast, 
representing  some  £80,000,000  of  capital, 
had  unanimously  protested  against  it.  So 
had  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dublin. 
So  had  the  stockbrokers,  bankers,  and  the 
landowners  generally.     And  the  voice  of 
Ulster  in  such  a  matter  as  this  was  not  to 
be  lightly  put  on  one  side.     Almost  all 
the  industry  and  trade  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  found  in  that  Northern 
Province,  where  the  labourand  the  tenacity 
of  a  thrifty,  intelligent,  and  hardy  race 
had,  iu  the  face  of  a  climate  far    more 
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severe  than  the  rest  of  Ireland,  turned  a 
comparatively  bleak  and  wild  region  into 
a  very  garden  of  industry  and  prosperity. 
Belfast  alone  contributed  over  £3,000,000 
to  the  Imperial  Revenues  of  Ireland.  The 
capital  and  labour  of  Belfast  contribute 
44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Customs  of 
Ireland.  The  great  shipbuilding  yards 
of  Belfast  were  famous  throughout  the 
world.  Her  tobacco  manufactories,  her 
distilleries,  her  linen  trade,  were  unique, 
^nd  afforded  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland .  The  loyal  population  of  Ireland, 
who  detested  this  measure,  numbered,  at 
least,  one-third  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
Protestants  numbered  over  1,200,000,  and 
the  dissentients  were  so  infinitesimal  in 
number  as  to  make  the  overwhelming  force 
of  Protestant  opinion  still  more  remark- 
able. No  Government  could  afford  to 
despise  such  a  vast  mass  of  hostile  opinion. 
The  most  impracticable  and  absurd  feature 
of  this  Bill,  however,  was  the  retention 
of  the  80  Irish  Members.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  in  1886  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  Irish 
and  Imperial  affairs  ;  that  "  it  passed  the 
wit  of  man  to  draw  such  a  distinction  ; " 
and  especially,  that  "  it  passed  the  wit  of 
himself  and  his  advisers."  The  speech 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
pounded his  change  of  front  on  this 
subject,  on  February  13,  showed  that 
though  he  had  consented  to  retain  the 
contingent  of  Irish  Members  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  his  view  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the  questions 
on  which  they  were  to  vote,  or  not  to 
vote,  was  practically  unchanged.  The 
present  scheme  created  not  only  three 
separate  constituencies  for  Ireland,  but 
also  created  two  separate  majorities  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Nor  did  the 
Prime  Minister  on  April  6  make  any 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  that  this  retention  must 
cause.  All  the  hope  that  the  Prime 
Minister  could  hold  out  was  that  the 
Irish  80  might  not  often  see  fit  to  be  with 
us  at  Westminster.  What  a  broken  reed 
to  rely  upon  when  they  knew  that  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  fate  of  their  measures,  and  their  ver}' 
existence  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  these 
80  Gentlemen  from  Ireland.  Well  did 
Mr.  Frank  Hugh  0*Douuell  prophetically 
write  on  February 
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"  No  vote  will  ever  be  worth  six  months' 
purchase,  so  long  as  you  keep  40  6r  50  couples 
of  wolf-dogs  able  and  ready  to  fly  at  the  Im- 
perial throat." 

No  one  exactly  knew  when  the  Irish  80 

would  or  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote 

in  the  Imperial  Parliament.    They  would, 

however,  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  all  Votes 
of  Want  of  Confidence ;  and,  so  far  as 
could  be  understood  from  the  speech  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  there  would  be  many 
questions  incidental  to  purely  British 
Bills  or  Motions  upon  which  a  Debate 
might  be  raised  by  the  Irish  80,  who 
might  then  vote.  The  provision  of  the  Bill, 
indeed,  which  allowed  each  House  of  Par- 
liament to  decide  how  the  voting  or  non- 
voting of  the  Irish  80  was  to  be  settled, 
read  very  like  a  gerrymandering  artifice  by 
which  the  present  majority  could  always 
bring  in  the  Irish  80  whenever  they  wished. 
For  example,  in  many  cases  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  might  be  moved  upon 
a  question  relating  to  Ireland,,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  involve  the  fate  of  the 
Ministry,  and  the  Irish  Members  might  be 
called  in  to  vote.  The  result  would  be  most 
comical,  if  it  were  not  so  fatal  to  the 
dignity  and  the  fixed  policy  of  a  great 
nation.  Suppose  that  the  question  of 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  was  raised  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. The  Conservative  Party  would 
have  a  majority  in  such  a  Parliament, 
and  would  reject  it.  The  next  day  a 
Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  the 
Imperial  Ministry  might  be  moved.  The 
Irish  Members  under  this  Bill  would  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  would  be  defeated  and 
obliged  to  resign,  although  it  had  a  dis^ 
tinct  majority  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  Party  which  thus  defeated  the  Con- 
servative Government  by  the  vote  of  the 
Irish  Members  might  itself  be  defeated 
and  turned  out  of  Office  the  next  day 
upon  a  purely  British  question,  on  which 
the  Irish  Members  were  not  allowed  to 
vote.  The  result  would  be  that  all 
government  would  be  impossible,  and 
this  country  would  be  reduced  to  a  more 
futile  condition  than  the  French  Republic, 
which  had  had  30  Ministries  in  22  years. 
Such  a  scheme  as  this  had  only  to  be 
considered  in  the  incredible  absurdity  of 
its  simplest  operation  to  awake  public 
condemnation.  Then  what  were  the 
safeguards  for  the  minority  in  Ireland  ? 
There   was    the  Upper   Chamber ! — the 
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Legislative  Council  of  48  Members,  who 
were  to  be  elected  by  ratepayers  paying  over 
£20.  This  Council  was  to  be  so  cleverly 
manipulated  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
the  Loyalists  being  able  to  return  more 
than  17  or  18  out  of  the  48  Members  of 
the  Upper  Chamber.  It  was  well-known 
that  the  Nationalists  would  be  able  to 
elect  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  least 
80  out  of  the  103  Members  of  which  it 
was  to  be  composed.  The  Loyalists,  in 
consequence,  would  always  be  in  a 
minority  of  110  in  the  two  Houses, 
whose  vote  was  to  finally  settle  the  great 
questions  at  issue.  Then  there  was  the 
so-called  veto  of  the  Viceroy  ;  but,  ex- 
cept when  this  veto  was  exercised  under 
the  impulse  of  the  British  Cabinet,  it 
would  be  a  dead  letter,  because  the  Irish 
Cabinet,  which  would  consist  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  National  League,  was 
never  likelv  to  assert  itself  in  favour  of 
the  loyal  minority.  Suppose  the  Viceroy 
should  receive  instructions  frou  the  Sove« 
reign — that  was,  from  the  British  Cabinet 
— to  exercise  his  veto  or  his  authority  in 
favour  of  the  loyal  minority,  how  was  he 
to  go  to  work  ?  The  entire  Executive 
of  Ireland  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Cabinet — the  Police,  the  Judges, 
the  Local  Authorities.  The  Irish 
Ministry  would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
merely  to  oppose  a  passive  resistance  to 
the  orders  of  the  British  Cabinet 
issued  through  the  Viceroy,  in  order 
to  render  them  perfectly  nugatory. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Irish  Viceroy  ?  He  would  find  himself 
standing  helpless  between  the  Irish  Legis-* 
lature,  the  Irish  Cabinet,  the  British  or 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  British 
Cabinet  ;  with  two,  if  not  four,  opposing 
influences  and  sets  of  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  If  he  used  the  veto 
under  the  impulse  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
he  would  be  denounced  by  the  Irish 
Legislature,  and  repudiated  by  the  Irish 
Cabinet.  If  he  refused  to  use  the  veto 
in  the  Imperial  interests,  he  might  find 
himself  the  object  of  an  attack  from  the 
forces  of  the  Crown.  In  the  case  in 
which  the  Irish  Ministers  and  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers  differed  a  deadlock  might 
occur  in  both  countries.  The  Irish 
Ministers  advised  the  Viceroy  not  to 
veto  a  Bill.  The  English  Ministers  ad- 
vised the  Viceroy  to  veto  it,  and  if  he 
refused  the  Crown  threatened  to  with- 
draw the  Viceroy.       Both  sets  of  Minis^* 
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ters  might,  at  the  same  tune,  threaten  to 
resign  unless  their  adyiee  was  carried  out, 
And  the  result  would  be  a  deadlock  in 
both  countries.  It  was,  therefore,  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  veto  would  be 
valueless.  The  veto  of  the  Viceroy,  if  he 
-offered  to  cany  out,  for  instance,  'the 
orders  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  attempted 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  some  oppressed 
«nd  injured  Loyalist,  would  be  rendered 
absolutely  futile  and  nugatory  by  the 
existence  of  the  majority.  The  Viceroy's 
veto  would  be  less  exercisable  than  the 
veto  of  the  Crown  had  been  for  the  past 
50  years  with  regard  to  our  Colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister  had  told  the  House  that  the 
Bill  was  to  afford  the  prospect  of  a  *'  real 
-and  continuous  settlement ''  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  Of  all  the  statements  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  this  was  the  least 
likely  to  fulfilment.  The  Government 
were  going  to  give  the  most  keen, 
excitable,  and  ambitious  people  in  the 
world  all  the  outward  paraphernalia  and 
appearance  of  a  nation,  and  were  going  to 
deny  them  the  first  conditions  of  nation- 
ality. The  Irish  were  to  have  a  separate 
Parliament  and  a  separate  Executive  ; 
but  the  Parliament  was  not  to  have  the 
right  of  dealing  with  religion  or  educa- 
tion, or  external  trade  or  taxation.  It 
was  not  to  have  the  right  of  setting  up 
Bn  Army,  a  Militia,  or  a  Volunteer 
Force.  It  was  not  to  have  the  primary 
right  of  a  nation,  that  of  treating  inde- 
pendently with  other  nations.  The  Go- 
vernment were  going  to  trust  in  a  body 
of  men  with  whom  they  had  not  long 
since  been  in  the  keenest  dispute ;  with 
whom  they  had  even  imprisoned  and  de- 
nounced, and  who  had  returned  the 
compliment  by  denouncing  them  in  lan- 
guage without  stint  and  moderation ; 
they  were  going  to  leave  to  these  men 
the  real  settlement  of  the  grave  and 
crucial  question  as  to  whether  this  Bill 
was  to  be  final  or  not.  The  man  who 
believed  that  this  Bill  was  anything  more 
than  a  lever,  or  that  it  was  regarded  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  as 
anything  more  than  a  lever,  by  which  to 
obtain  further  concessions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  complete  iudependeuce,  had  been 
siingularly  blind  to  the  lessons  of 
history  during  the  past  12  years. 
The  four  propositions  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  iu  moWng  the  Second  Keadiug 
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laid  down  regarding  autonomy  and    ia- 
corporation,  were  of  the  most  factitious 
character,  and  the  conclusions  the  Prime 
Minister  drew  from    them    were    most 
fictitious.      The  right  hon.   Gentleman 
drew  a  distinction  between  autonomous 
Union  and  incorporated  Union.     By  the 
latter   he  meant  Union  of  Legislatures. 
By  the  former  he  meant  the  retention  of 
independent  Legislatures  ;  and  the  super- 
imposition  of  some  higher  authority.  His 
first  proposition  was  that  no  incorporating 
Union  effected  by  force  had  ever  prospered. 
Having  laid  down  this  first  proposition 
he  proceeded  to  a  secona,  which  was  that 
the    incorporating    Unions    which    had 
flourished  had  been  those  favoured  by 
incidents  of  history,  geography,  language, 
and  race,  and  where,  if  force  had  entered 
at  all  into  the  original  combination,  it  had 
soon  ceased  and  given  way  to  harmony. 
He   (Sir  E.   Ashmead-Bartlett)     never 
read  or  heard  two  propositions  so  incom- 
prehensibly inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Had   the   right    hon.    Gentleman   never 
heard   of  the   logical   fallacy  of  petitio 
principiif     Did  he  not  see  that  in  his 
secpnd  proposition  he   had   begged   the 
whole    question  ?       Having    begun    by 
denying    that  any   incorporating   Union 
ever  prospered,  he   promptly   proceeded 
to  allege  that  those  which  had  prospered 
were   those   favoured   by    history,   geo- 
graphy, language,  and  race.     Could  he 
possibly  devise  a  more  exhaustive  list  ? 
Next  he  proceeded  to  give  a  list  of  those 
incorporated  Unions  which  had  prospered. 
They  included  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
all    of   which   had    brought  about  their 
Unions  by  force.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   generally   forgot    England   in   his 
arguments.      England  was   an   example 
of  an   incorporated    Union    which    was 
carried  out  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
by   force,  and  which  had  yet  prospered 
above  most  other  Unions.     The  United 
States     was     another     instance,    while 
Germany — the  most  powerful  and  most 
prosperous    State    almost    of   Europe — 
though  not  an  example  of  completely  in- 
corporated  Union,   owed   her  prosperity 
and  great uess  to  the  steps  she  had   taken 
in  the  direction  of  incorporated   Union. 
The     only     cases     which     the      Prime 
Minister  could  quote  against  incorporated 
Union  were   the    trifling  aud    ridicidous 
cases  of  Holland  aud  Belgium,  and  the 
right     hon.    Gentleman     pointed    with 
satisfaction  to    the   fact  that  these   two 
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States  were  now  entirely   separate  and 
independent.      This   was   exactly   what 
Unionists  said  would  happen  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  if  Parliament  once  began  to 
tamper  with  the   existing  Union.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  example  of  Austria 
was  not  at  all  in  point,  nor  was  the  case 
of  Poland  in  any  way  analogous,  though 
it  was  refreshing  to  feel  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  now  prepared  to  hold 
up    the    treatment    of    Poland    by   the 
*'  Divine  Figure  from   the  North "  as  a 
warning.     He  had  never  gone  so  far  in 
the    way    of    condemnation    of    Russia 
before.     His  third  proposition  was  that 
autonomy    had     always     promoted    the 
attachment  of  the  receiving  to  the  giving 
Power,  and  he  had  actually  quoted  Turkey 
as  an  example,  citing  the  obscure  case  of 
Samos   and   Rhodes.      Had   the   Prime 
Minister  actually  forgotten  the  practical 
result  of  granting  autonomy   in  all  the 
principal  Turkish  Provinces  ?      Was  he 
not  aware   that    Servia,   Moldavia    and 
Wallachia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  were 
all  granted  autonomy,  and  that  each  and 
all  had  used  their   autonomy   to  obtain 
complete  or  practical  independence  ?   His 
fourth    proposition     was    that     Unions 
accompanied  by  legislative  autonomy  had 
been  attended  in  all  cases  with  success, 
either  complete  or  considerable.     No  pro- 
position more  inaccurate  and  more  demon- 
strably  false    was    ever    made   to   that 
House.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
cited     four    cases  —  Austria  -  Hungary, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.      Not  one   of  these  had 
any  real  analogy  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
and   Ireland.      There    was    no    nation, 
ancient  or   modem,   no    country   in  the 
history   of   the   whole   world,  in   which 
Union  had  not   meant  strength,  and  in 
which   the   principle   of    semi-independ- 
ence    or     autonomy     had     not     meant 
weakness,    decay,   and    too    often   ruin. 
The  history  of  Austria  afforded  a  striking 
example    of    the    inevitable     weakness 
which  separate  Parliaments  and  separate 
Administrations  involved.      Austria  was 
undoubtedly  the  weakest  of   the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  not  because  of  any 
Inferiority  in  her  people,  of  courage  and 
capacity,  or  of  patriotism   in  her  rulers, 
but  simply  and    solely  because   of   the 
Separatist  tendencies  within  her  borders 
which  had  been  allowed  to  spread  and 
develop.       The  dual  system  which  pre- 
vailed between  Austria  and  Hungary  of 


separate    and    independent  Parliaments 
was  only  worked  with  difficulty  by  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  in  this  country. 
The  direction  of  the  Imperial  Finances, 
of  the  Imperial  Army,  and  of  the  Imperial 
Foreign  Policy  of  Austria  was  removed 
from  the  control   of  the   Austrian  and 
Hungarian  Parliaments,  and  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  alone.     He 
appointed  those  Ministers,  and  they  were 
responsible  to  him.     Moreover,  Hungary 
was  kept  united  to  Austria  very  largely 
by  external  pressure.    The  intense  dread 
and  hatred  felt  by  the  whole  Hungarian 
people  for    the    Russian   power  which, 
over-shadowed  them  on  the  north-east, 
bound  Hungary  to  Austria    by  ties  of 
interest,  which  would  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  a   separate    Irish    Government. 
The  influence  to  which  a  separate  Irish 
Executive    and    Parliament    would    be 
liable  would  be  the  by  no  means  always 
friendly  influence  of  the  French  Republic 
and  of  the  Irish  population  in  the  United 
States.    Foreign  influences  would,  there- 
fore, draw  Ireland  away  from  England, 
while  they  bound  Hungary  to  Austria. 
The  Croats  had,  too,  obtained  a  sort  of 
autonomy,  and  they  were  often  only  kept 
in  order  with  difficulty  by  martial  law. 
The    Czechs    of    Bohemia     were    also 
clamouring  for  autonomy  and  a  separate 
Parliament.       The  Wallachians  of  the 
extreme  east,  the  semi-Italian  population 
near  Trieste,  and  even  the  people  of  the 
Tyrol,  to  a  certain  degree,  had  been,  or 
were  being,  drawn  to  demand  separate 
Administrations.       One  great  difficulty 
and  problem   before  Austrian  statesmen 
was   to   deal   with    the    ever-increasing 
tendency     towards     disintegration    and 
separation.       When  the  history  of  this 
generation    came    to   be   written,   there 
were  three,  or  perhaps  four,  great  names, 
outside    those    of     English     statesmen, 
which  would  be  noted  for  the  benefits 
their  possessors  had  been  the  means  of 
conferring  on  their  countries  and  upon 
mankind.       The    names    to    which   he 
referred  were  those  of  Cavour,  and  per- 
haps   Garibaldi,    of    Bismarck,  and    of 
Abraham  Lincoln.         These  great  men 
would  be  famous  for  all  time,  and  would 
live  till  history  was   no  more,  for  the 
glorious  work  of  unity  and  consolidation 
which  they  had  achieved  for  their  own 
nations  and  their  own  race.    They  found 
their      countries      either      divided      or 
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threatened  with  separation  ;  they  adopted 
and  enforced  the  policy  of  union.  They 
succeeded  in  each  and  every  case  in 
destroying  and  wiping  out  the  fatal 
principle  of  separation  and  dismember- 
ment. They  restored  the  Italian,  the 
German,  and  the  American  nations. 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi  found  Italy  as  she 
had  been  for  centuries,  divided  and 
broken  into  a  number  of  separate  and 
often  hostile  Principalities  and  Govern- 
ments. Italy  was,  to  quote  the  Prime 
Minister's  own  phrase,  "a  mere 
geographical  expression."  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi  made  Italy  one  united  people. 
They  established  one  Italian  Monarchy, 
one  Italian  Army  and  Navy,  and  one 
Italian  Parliament.  The  result  was  that 
Italy  had  gone  on  since,  through  and 
owing  to  her  unity,  prospering  and  to 
prosper.  For  centuries,  also,  Germany 
had  been  divided.  Her  divisions  had 
caused  her  to  be  the  prey  of  her 
enemies  on  the  East  and  West  and 
South.  A  great  Monarch  and  a 
great  statesman  achieved,  after  immense 
sacrifices,  the  Imperial  unity  of  Germany. 
I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  in  Germany 
subordinate  Parliaments  and  even  reign- 
ing Princes  ;  but  tiie  movement  in  Ger- 
.many  has  been  distinctly  towards  unity 
and  towards  reducing  those  separate 
Governments,  and  it  is  a  movement  which 
is  certain  to  strengthen  and  increase,  and 
not  to  go  backwards.  Whatever  may 
be  the  regVettable  vagaries  of  his  old  age, 
no  one  will  ever  deny  the  splendid  part 
which  Prince  Bismarck  has  borne  in 
carrying  through  German  unity.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  great  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  inhabited  by  a  people 
mainly  of  English  blood  and  English 
faith,  deriving  all  its  best  traditions  of 
law,  religion,  and  civilisation  from  this 
country,  and  its  best  national  elements  as 
well,  was  threatened  with  separation 
then  much  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 
threatened  with  separation  now.  In  that 
case,  however,  there  was  far  more  to 
be  said  for  the  American  Separatists, 
who  numbered  one-third  of  the  whole 
American  people,  than  there  is  for  the 
Irish  Separatists,  who  number  less 
than  l-12th  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  majority  of  the  American  people 
deliberately  undertook  the  most  tre- 
mendous civil  war  of  modern  times  in 
order  to  maintain  and  re-establish  their 
Union.     That  was  a  struggle  such  as  the 
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world   had   never   before   seen.     It  wa» 
carried  on  for   five   long  years.     It   in- 
volved the  loss  of  2,000,000  gallant  live», 
and  the  expenditure  of  infinite  treasure. 
In  the  end  the  cause  of  Union  triumphed, 
and  it  triumphed  through  the  tenacity, 
the   ability,  and    the   patriotism    of   one 
still    strong    man.    President    Abrahann 
Lincoln.     I  know  that  an  attempt  has 
been   made   to   compare   the   45    States 
governments  of  the  United  States  to  a 
separate  Irish  Parliament.     The  analogy 
is   ridiculous,   and  absolutely  false,  and 
could  only  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
some    academical    philosopher,    who    Is 
totally    unfitted    for    practical    politics. 
There  is  a  far  closer  analogy  between  o«r 
present    local     government     system    of 
County  Councils   and   the  State  Legis- 
latures of  America,  than  between  those 
Legislatures  and  a  separate  Irish  Parlia- 
ment.    It  was,  indeed,  to  prevent  a  sepa- 
rate Congress   for   the   whole   Southern 
States    that    the    North   undertook    the 
great  Civil  War  of  1861.     It  is  an  inte- 
resting    coincidence     that    the     present 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  then  on 
the  side  of  the  Separatists  of  the  United 
States,    just    as    he    is    now    the   chief 
apostle    of    separation    in    the     United 
Kingdom.     I  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Kiusfdom,  when  this  issue  is 
put  before  them  clearly  and  simply,  and 
not   involved   as  the  Radical  Party   in- 
volved it  at  the  last  Election,  and  are 
again   tryiug   to    involve    it    now,    in    a 
cloud  of  bye-issues  and  electoral  bribes, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  decide  in  favour  of   Union,  just  as 
did    30    years    ago    the    people    of   the 
United    States.      If    the   progress,    the 
wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  appear   now   to  be 
almost    boundless,  it  is    mainly  because 
they  came  to  this  great  national  decision 
30   years    ago,    that   any    sacrifice   was 
worthy    to    be    undertaken    in    order   to 
maintain  their  Union.     So  long  as  that 
great  country  exists,   so   long  will    the 
people   regard   and    revere  the   memory 
of   Abraham   Lincoln,  the  champion  of 
this    Union.     The   names   of   Bismarck, 
Cavour,  and  Lincoln   would    alwavs   l>e 
enshrined  in  the  annals  of  their  countries, 
because  they  were  the  foremost  Unionists 
of  their  day.     The  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter, if  he  succeeded  in  passing  this  per- 
nicious   measure,    would    go    down    to 
history  not  as  one  of  the  great  unifiers 
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and  consolidators  of  an  ancient  and  great 
people,  but  as  the  first  and  chief  of 
British  Separatists.  It  was  midsummer 
madness  for  a  statesman  to  propose  in 
the  19th  century  to  start  in  a  great 
country  like  the  United  Kingdom  to 
reverse  all  the  lessons  of  history,  and  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  the  teaching  of  ex- 
perience, ancient  and  modern.  He  main- 
tained that  this  Bill  if  passed  meant  ruin 
to  Ireland  ;  it  meant  placing  the  best 
part  of  that  country  under  the  control 
of  the  worst  part,  the  loyal  under  the 
disloyal,  the  honest  under  the  dishonest, 
and  the  peaceful  and  the  industrious 
under  the  idle  and  the  thriftless ;  while 
for  England  it  meant  the  undoing  of  the 
great  work  of  consolidation  and  unity 
which  had  been  going  on  for  a  thousand 
years.  "  Repeal  the  Union ;  restore 
the  Heptarchy,"  said  a  great  statesman 
50  years  ago — namely,  the  late  Mr. 
Canning.  This  was  as  true  now  as  it 
was  then,  and  this  Bill,  to  his  mind, 
meant  setting  a  fatal  canker  at  the  heart 
and  centre  of  the  greatest  and  most 
magnificent  dominion  the  world  had  ever 
known. 

Mr.  DAVITT  (Cork,  N.E.)  :  Mr. 
Speaker — Sir,  I  trust  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  will  acquit 
me  of  intentional  discourtesy  if  I  say 
that  I  must  pass  by  the  speech  just 
delivered  as  containing  no  new  argument 
against  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  DAVITT  :  We  have  heard  this 
speech  before,  not,  perhaps,  so  eloquently 
delivered  as  it  has  been  this  afternoon, 
but  the  House  is  familiar  with  the  same 
arguments,  the  same  contentions,  the 
same  predictions,  the  same  attacks  upon 
the  supporters  of  this  Bill.  Well,  Sir,  I 
do  not  think  the  Prime  Minister  will  be 
induced,  after  reading  this  speech,  to 
withdraw  the  Bill  from  the  consideration 
of  this  House,  nor  do  I  believe  the 
supporters  of  this  measure  will  slacken 
their  efforts  to  carry  the  Bill  through 
Committee  and  pass  it  into  law.  I  hope. 
Sir,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  found 
ample  compensation  in  the  length  of  his 
speech  for  what  has  been  irreverently 
termed  the  agonies  of  prolonged  reten- 
tion. One  thing,  at  least,  the  speech 
will  tend  to  do,  especially  on  these 
Benches — it  will  deepen  the  conviction, 
which  has  been  growing  for  a  long  time. 


that  this  Empire  will  never  be  rightly 
governed,  that  public  confidence  in  the  pro  • 
ceedings  of  this  House  will  never  be  fully 
established,  until  the  hon.  Gentleman  is 
sent  for  and  commissioned  to  form  a 
Ministry  of  absolutely  virtuous  and  in- 
fallible statesmen.  He  will  pardon  me, 
I  hope,  if  I  consider  the  speech  which 
was  addressed  to  this  House  last  night 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain) as  more  germane  to  the  present 
stage  of  this  discussion  than  the  speech 
to  which  the  House  has  just  listened  ;  and 
I  hope  he  will  also  pardon  me  if  I  con- 
sider the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  as  a  more 
formidable  opponent  to  Home  Rule  than 
even  a  member  of  the  British  aristocracy. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  charged  the 
Prime  Minister  with  having  been  in  a 
hurry  in  the  introduction  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886.  He  contends  now 
that  Ireland  was  doing  well  before  that 
year,  and  that  contentment  and  prosperity 
were  growing  amongst  the  Irish  people. 
Well,  Sir,  allow  me  to  call  as  a  witness 
asrainst  the  nsht  hon.  Gentleman  evidence 
which  I  think  he  will  not  repudiate  or 
gainsay — 

**  After  80  years  of  stormy  Union,  Ireland  is 
still  hostile  and  unreconciled.  Coercion  has 
failed  to  extort  submission.  Concession  has 
been  powerless  to  soften  her  animosities.  I  do 
not  wonder  sometimes  that  disappointment  and 
even  despair  should  till  the  minds  of  men  when 
they  see  the  efforts— the  unexampled,  unre- 
mitting efforts— that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
two  Sessions  by  the  English  Parliament  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland  met  by  words  of  menace  and 
insult,  and  followed  by  worse  than  words  —by 
deeds,  by  disorder,  by  crimes  of  violence,  and 
by  cowardly  assassination.  Every  nerve  should 
be  strained  to  detect  and  to  punish  the  authors 
of  these  crimes,  but  we  should  blind  ourselves 
to  the  teachings  of  our  history  and  to  the  experi- 
ence of  every  other  country  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nise in  the  existence  of  these  crimes,  and  in  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  sympathises  with  those  who  commit 
them,  au  indication  of  a  social  condition  alto- 
gether  rotten,  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
statesmen  to  investigate  and  to  reform.  There 
are  only  two  courses  open  to  us.  You  may,  as 
some  truculent  writers  have  urged,  »bandon 
altogether  the  idea  of  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  an«l  rule  that  country  as  a 
conquered  dependency.  How  long  do  you 
suppose  such  a  state  of  things  would  last  ?  How 
long  do  you  suppose  that  Englishmen  with  their 
free  institutions  would  tolerate  the  existence  of 
an  Irish  Poland  so  near  to  their  shores  ?  " 

Sir,  what  did  the  Prime  Minister  attempt  to 
do  in  1 886  but  to  put  into  practice  the  senti- 
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ments,  and  principles,  and  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  speech  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  delivered  in  1883  and  from 
which  I  have  now  quotetl,  a  speech  de- 
livered almost  immediately  after  Mr. 
Farnell  and  the  Irish  Leaders  had  been 
charged  with  following  a  policy  which 
would  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  ?  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham,  in 
his  speech  last  night,  said  that  the  late 
Mr.  Paraell  had  made  a  demand  in  con- 
nection with  the  Home  RuIIb  Bill  of. 
1886  for  the  right  and  power  of  safe- 
guarding Irish  manufactures  by  means  of 
an  independent  tariff.  No  such  demand, 
I  assert,  was  made  by  the  late  Leader  of 
the  Irish  people  in  connection  with  the 
Bill  of  1886,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  will  quote  from  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  on  this  very  ques- 
tion on  the  2nd  June,  1886,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Parnell.     He  said — 

*'  I  have  been  reproached,  and  it  has  been 
made  an  argument  against  the  honesty  of  my 
declaration  re^rding,  the  final  character  of  the 
settlement,  that  in  a  speech  at  Wicklow  I 
claimed  the  right  to  protect  Irish  manufactures. 
Tliis  Bill  gives  no  such  right.  Undoubtedly  I 
did  claim  that  right,  but  it  was  not  when  the 
Liberal  Party  was  in  power.  That  speech  about 
protection  at  Wicklow  was  made  at  a  time  when 
we  had  every  reason  to  know  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  if  they  should  be  successful  at  the 
Ejlls,  would  have  offered  to  Ireland  a  statutory 
egislature  with  a  right  to  protect  her  own 
affairs,  and  this  would  have  been  coupled  with 
a  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  uptm  a 
process  of  purchase  larger  than  that  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  should  never 
nave  thought,  I  never  did  think,  and  I  do  not 
think  now,  of  claiming  a  right  of  protection 
from  the  Liberal  Party.  I  never  expected  it. 
Therefore  I  recognised  this  settlement  as  a 
final  settlement  without  protection." 

Well,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  some  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Parnell 
last  night,  spoken  after  the  unhappy 
diflferences  had  arisen  in  Ireland,  and 
asked  the  House  what  value  could  be 
attached  to  assurances  such  as  those 
given  in  1886  in  the  light  of  words 
subsequently  spoken.  But,  Sir,  this  rule, 
I  contend,  must  be  applied  all  round  if 
it  is  to  have  any  value  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Assembly.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  has  said  things  and 
given  assurances  to  the  Irish  Members, 
to  the  Irish  people,  to  the  British  public 
in  his  Radical  days  not  long  ago,  which 
conflict  diametrically  with  his  utterances 
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and  proposals  to-day.  The  overwhelming^ 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  IrisLk 
race  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  accepted 
the  Bill  of  1886  as  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Question,  and  would 
have  acted  loyally  upon  that  acceptance 
if  that  Bill  had  become  law.  I  assert  the 
same  of  this  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
I  go  further,  and  say  that  13,000,000  of 
the  Irish  race,  scattered  round  this  world, 
will  accept  this  Bill  as  a  pact  of  peace 
between  Ireland  and  the  Empire,  to  be 
honourably  upheld  on  both  sides.  Now, 
Sir,  I  contend  that  this  statement  of  mine, 
which  will  be  repeated  by  every  one  of 
my  Colleagues  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  serving,  is  compatible  with  the 
intention  of  the  Irish  Members  to  strive 
in  Committee  to  convince  the  judgment 
of  this  House  that  the  Bill  is  faulty  Id 
some  clauses,  and  can  be  amended  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  Ireland  and  the 
British  people.  Of  course,  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  can  and  will  discount  the 
value  of  my  assurances  on  this  matter  on 
the  ground  of  words  and  acts  of  mine  in 
the  past.  I  admit,  frankly  and  fully, 
that  he  has  a  stronger  case  in  this  respect 
against  me  than  he  has  against  the 
memory  of  the  late  Leader  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  been 
not  only  an  enemy,  but  a  sworn  enemy, 
of  this  Empire  during  the  greater  part  of 
my  political  career.  I  have  not  made 
this  statement  in  this  House  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  declared  it  over  and  over 
again  in  evetj  part  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  12  years,  and  the 
House  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  decline 
to  make  any  apology  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham, or  to  any  of  the  opponents  of 
this  Bill,  for  this  part  of  my  past 
political  career.  I  have  been  right  or  I 
have  been  wrong.  If  wrong,  I  should  be 
wrong  still  if  Ireland  were  to  be  ruled  by 
force  against  her  will  by  means  of 
centralised  despotism  without  parallel 
in  any  European  country  outside 
Russia,  to  quote  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man^s  words,  when  a  few  years  ago  he 
denounced  that  system  of  government 
against  which  I  worked,  conspired,  and 
rebelled.  If  I  was  right,  and  judging 
from  the  language  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
at  Belfast  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  he 
implied,   if  be  did   not  declare,  that  it 
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"would  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  rebel 
against  a  law  which  would  be  passed 
through  this  Imperial  Parliament,  I  was 
right,  then  someone  owes  me  a  very 
handsome  apology  for  nine  years  and  two 
months*  experience  in  gaol.  Sir,  these 
facts  about  my  individual  career  may 
give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  good 
grounds  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  my 
assurances  in  this  House  now,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  my  belief  the 
great  majority  of  the  British  democracy 
will  not  cast  those  doubts  upon  my  words. 
This  Bill,  Sir,  is  a  compromise  between 
two  extreme  antagonistic  principles, 
between  absolute  independence,  such  as 
I  once  dreamt  could  he  won  for  Ireland, 
and  government  by  force  and  unconstitu- 
tional means  on  the  other  hand.  This 
Bill  is  the  result  of  reform  and  not  the 
consequence  of  revolution,  and,  therefore, 
the  friends  of  peace  in  Ireland  and  in 
Great  Britain  can  accept  it,  and  do  accept 
it,  as  containing  all  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  an  honourable  and  lasting  com- 
pact and  union  between  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  in  that 
sense  that  I  accept  this  Bill,  subject  to 
humble  efforts  on  my  part  to  try  and 
convince  the  judgment  of  this  House 
that  some  of  its  clauses  might  be  amended 
to  the  advantage  of  both  countries.  I  will 
not  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
what  he  said  upon  the  financial  proposals 
contained  in  this  Bill.  I  think  argu- 
ments and  contentions  were  met  in 
advance  on  the  First  Reading  of  this  Bill 
by  the  admirable  speech  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Kerry. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  in  effect 
last  night  on  this  part  of  the  measure — 
"  Find  out  what  is  Ireland's  fair  share 
of  the  Imperial  contribution,  and  let  that 
be  her  portion  under  the  Bill  ;  if  her 
taxable  capacity  be  l-15th,  let  that 
be  her  proportion."  "  Very  well,"  I 
say,  "agreed."  We  do  not  want  to 
shirk  our  fair  share  of  Imperial  expendi- 
ture under  Home  Rule.  We  do  not  want 
Home  Rule  to  cost  the  British  taxpayer 
one  single  penny  ;  but  let  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  define  our  fair  share  according 
to  Ireland's  taxable  capacity,  and  that  we 
will  agree  honourably  and  cheerfully  to 
pay.  But  what  is  the  taxable  capa- 
city of  Ireland  ?  I  will  pray  the  indul- 
geftce  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments 
while  I  give  a  few  figures  which  will 
show  what  I  think  imder  this  standard 


Ireland's  taxable  capacity  should  be,  and 
Ireland's  fair  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
expenditure  under  Home  Rule.     Judging 
the  taxable  capacity  of  any  country,  we 
must   take  into  account   the   wealth   of 
that  country,  and  the  earnings  of  its  in- 
dustrial community.     In   Great  Britain, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  were  in  1890,  48,000,000 
spinning  spindles,  of  which  Ireland  had 
only   900,000,    or    only    1-loth    of    the 
whole..    The  number  of  power  looms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  820,000,  of 
which  Ireland  had  only  28,000,  or  only 
l-29th  of   the  whole.     The  coal  raised 
in   the    United    Kingdom   in    1891    was 
185,000,000   tons.     The   coal   raised    in 
Ireland  was    105,000  tons,  or  l-l,760th 
part.     The  shipping  in  the  United  King- 
dom   in    the    same    year    amounted   to 
62,000,000  tons,  while  Ireland  possessed 
500,000,  or  1-1 24th  part.     The  paid-up 
capital  of  Registered  Companies  in  Ire- 
land in  the  same  year  was  only  l-46th, 
of  that  of  the   United   Kingdom.     The 
assets     of    Building    Societies     in    the 
United  Kingdom  in  1890  were  returnctf 
at  £52,000,000  ;  those  in  Ireland  in  the  ^ 
same  year  amounted  only  to  £730,000,  or 
l-72nd  part.     The  capital  of  Industrial 
and  Provident  Co-operative  Societies  in  , 
1890   in   the    United  Kingdom  was  re- 
turned at  £15,290,000,  of  which  Ireland 
had    £3,890    only,    or    1 -4,000th    part. 
Well,  I  respectfully  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House  that  if  you  compare 
Ireland's   wealth  and  Ireland's   taxable 
capacity  in  this  matter  with  the  wealth 
and   taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain, 
it    will    be     found     that     the     amount 
which     Ireland     is     expected     to     pay 
under  this  Bill   will    be   too  heavy  and 
too  unjust  to  impose  upon  Ireland,  and  In 
this  connection  I  have  the  authoritv  and 
sanction  of  a  very  high  economic  writer^ 
Mr.  Giffen.     In  his   article  on  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,, 
which    appeared     in     The     Nineteenth 
Century  in  1886,  he  pointed  out  that  the- 
taxable   income   of   Ireland    was   about 
£15,000,000,       as        compared        with 
£800,000,000  for  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Ireland    had    in    reality    been     payiixg; 
£3,500,000  too  much  in  taxes  in  propor- 
tion to  her  resources.     I  would  respect- 
fully  ask  the    House  to  consider  those 
facts  and  figures  when  we  get  into  Com- 
mittee, and  to  resolve,  as  I  am  sure  that 
the  House  will,  to  deal  not  only  justly 
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towards  the  Empire,  but  fairly  towards 
Ireland   at  the   same   time.     The   right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham      expressed      himself      as 
desirous  of  knowing  how  conflicting  the 
opinions  on  the  Irish  Land  Question  would 
be  reconciled    to   the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  was  desirous  also  of  know- 
mg  how  Irish  landlords  would  be  dealt 
with    in    a     Home     Rule     Parliament. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  frankly  ex- 
plain to  the  House  and  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   what   my   views    are    upon 
this  part  of  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.     I  believe  that  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  Land  Question  in  the  hands  of 
this  House  for  three  years,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  it  during  that  period  from  the 
purview    of   the   Irish    Legislature  is   a 
mistake.     I  may  be  wrong  in  my  view, 
but  I  respectfully  submit  it  to  the  House 
that  if  there  is  any   question   essentially 
Irish,  any  question  which  concerns  more 
intimately  than  any  other  question   the 
life    and    the    existence    of    the     Irish 
people,  it  is  the  Irish  land,  and  I  contend 
that  if  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  is  com- 
petent to  deal   with  all  Irish  questions, 
it    ought   to  be  considered  competent  to 
deal  with  this  one  also  ;    and  I  may  re- 
mind the  House  on  this  point  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman    the    Member   for 
West  Birmingham  himself  in  1885  pro- 
posed such  a  change  in  the  Government 
of  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
as  would  hand  over  to  the  Irish  people 
the  control  of  the  Irish  land  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     I   think  that  the  fears  of 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  on  this  head 
centre  largely  in  myself,  because  Radical 
proposals   of   mine    and    others    in   the 
Home  Rule  Parliament.      True,  I  have 
no  love  for  Irish  landlordism.     It  would 
be  very  singular  if  I  had.     But  the  in- 
terest ot  the  Irish  landlords  will  be  fully 
safeguarded  from  possible  attack  on  my 
part  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  it  is 
provided  for  in  the  Bill ;    but  they   will 
have  a  higher  protection  still  in  the  con- 
siderations which  will  weigh  with  every 
Nationalist,  who  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a  wise  and  prudent  and  just  use  of 
national    self-government   and    the  con- 
sequences which  would  inevitably  follow 
if  we  attempted  oppressively  or  unjustly 
to    visit    the    sins    of     a    bad    system 
upon    the    accidents    of    its    existence. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  doubtless 
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say  in  reply  that  the  value  of  these 
assurances  must  be  discounted  in  the 
recollection  of  what  I  have  said  on  this 
subject  in  former  years.  Very  well,  but 
what  was  it  I  did  say  ?  "  The  ticket 
from  Kingstown  to  Holyhead  compensa- 
tion "  speech,  I  think  I  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  answer,  who 
I  see  is  sharpening  his  tomahawk  for  the 
benefit  of  my  scalp  when  I  sit  down. 
But  what  was  actually  proposed  by  me 
in  that  speech  made  1 1  years  ago  ?  I 
do  not  accuse  the  hon.  Member  of  inten- 
tionally misrepresenting  me,  but  I  do  say 
that  words  have  been  taken  from  that 
speech,  and  have  been  uttered  inside  and 
outside  of  this  House,  as  if  they  contained 
the  whole  purpose  and  object  of  that 
speech.  Now,  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Tyrone  will  not  accuse  the 
London  Times  of  being  very  favourable 
or  verv  considerate  towards  me  in  its 
criticism.  The  Times  did  me  the  honour 
of  reporting  my  speech  delivered  in 
Liverpool  in  1882  fully,  and  the, editorial 
comment  of  The  Times  upon  that  speech 
was  this — 

*'  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Davitt*8  cast  of 
mind  that  he  believes  iu  the  accomplishment  of 
his  plan  without  wrong  to  any  man,  without 
loss  tx)  the  State,  with  full  compensation  to 
vested  interests,  and  with  relief  to  the  taxpayer 
as  well  as  to  the  tenant." 

In  a  Home  Rule  Parliament,  as  in  this 
House,  we  may  have  to  seek  light  and 
leading  on  this  great  social  problem  from 
high  authorities  in  this  country.  Let 
me  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  what 
objection  he  takes  to  a  land  system 
founded  on  the  following  principles  : — 

"I  have  sometimes  speculated  upon  what 
would  have  happened  in  this  country  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  establish  private  property  in 
air.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  some  one  of  our 
Kings  would  have  been  found  who  would  have 
conferred  a  monopoly  ui)on  his  favourites,  and 
there  would  have  been  slaves  willing  to  admit 
this  monstrous  pretension  and  to  submit  their 
lives  and  the  substance  of  their  families  to  the 
caprice  of  a  few  private  individuals.  Lawyers 
would  have  lent  tneir  skill  to  weave  a  network 
and  to  forge  a  chain  for  the  human  race,  and 
there  would  have  been  some  pious  and  devoted 
men  who  would  have  brought  the  sanction  of 
religion  to  these  monstrous  pretensions.  Do 
you  think  that  this  is  an  extreme  and  an  absurd 
illustration  ?  At  least  you  cannot  deny  in  view 
of  all  your  local  history  the  evidence  by  which 
you  are  surrounded,  of  a  ]>eople  that  has  been 
doometl  to  extinction,  that  men  have  die*!  of  the 
monopoly  of  laml,  just  as  men  might  have  been 
sufPocatetl  for  want  of  air  under  the  circum- 
stances that  I  have  put  to  you." 
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X  dare  saj  we  Irish  Radicals  shall  have  to 
make  many  proposals  in  an  Irish  Parlia- 
tnent  before  we  finally  settle  the  Irish  Land 
Question,  but  we  will  not  legislate  even 
against  Irish  landlords  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  this  extract, 
which  I  have  read  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  in  Inverness,  in 
September,  1886.  It  is  going  a  great 
deal  further  than  I  am  willing  to  go, 
Radical  as  I  am,  upon  the  Land  Ques- 
tion. In  a  Debate  in  this  House  in  1886 
the  right  hon.  Geutletnan,  dealing  with 
the  Irish  Land  Question,  spoke  these 
words — 

*•  I  do  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
any  sanctity  about  judicial  or  other  rents.  If 
rent  cannot  be  paid  and  leave  a  fair  subsistence 
to  the  tenant,  no  doubt  the  landlord  must  bear 
the  loss." 

We  are  accused  of  having  preached  the 
doctrine  of  plundering  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords. I  maintain  that  if  the  principles 
and  the  teaching  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  put  into  practice  they 
would  amount  to  far  greater  plunder  of 
the  Irish  landlords  than  anything  that 
was  proposed  in  the  days  of  the  Land 
League.  But,  Sir,  I  will  quote  another 
distinguished  authority  upon  this  question, 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone,  who 
in  Ireland  is  regarded  as  a  distinguished 
authority  in  favour  of  land  reform,  and 
is  accepted  in  this  House  as  a  distinguished 
authority  in  favour  of  landlordism.  The 
hon.  Member  in  his  Radical  days,  not 
very  long  ago,  speaking  in  Preston  on 
the  26th  October,  1885,  said — 

*'  It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  out  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  to  defend  the  House  of  Lords." 
That  is  the  august  Assembly  which  the 
hon.  Member  now  hopes  and  expects  will 
reject  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
continued—^ 

**  But  it  is  there,  and  it  has  been  there  a  long 
time,  and  I  know  that  the  English  people  are 
dreadfully  conservative.  In  Ireland  we  might 
make  quick  work  of  it.'* 

The  hon.  Member,  who  delighted  the 
House  a  while  ago  with  accusations 
against  hon.  Members  sitting  near  me  of 
having  preached  revolutionary  and 
incendiary  doctrines,  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone,  if  he  only  had  the  House  of 
Lords  over  in  Ireland,  wonld  make  short 
work  of  it.  But  what  did  the  hon. 
Member  say  in  the  same  speech  ? — 


**  We  have  not  got  such  reverence  for  authority 
there.  We  have  not  the  reverence  for  Dukes, 
Lords,  and  landlords  over  in  that  part  of  the 
Empire  that  you  have.' 

But  the  same  hon.  Member,  whose  elo- 
quence and  earnestness  are  admitted  by 
all  Parties  on  this  question,  speaking  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  18th  February,  1886, 
went  even  a  little  further,  for  what  did 
ne  say  ?  He  said  this — and  I  would  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition to  it — 

"It  may  be  said  that  this  is  handing  the 
thing  to  Mr.  Parnell.  My  answer  to  that  is— 
we  live  in  circumstances  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  country  must  rule,  and  what  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  must  see  is  this  :  that,  whilst 
the  majority  rules,  the  minority  should  be  pro- 
tected. I  hold  that  the  control  of  the  Im|)erial 
Parliament  being  maintained,  the  minority  has 
no  right  to  demand  an3rthing  more.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  say  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
greatest  crises  in  English  history.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  men  who  go  about  talking  about 
civil  war.  It  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  I  should 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  say  a  word  even 
to  bring  it  into  contemplation.  I  protest  against 
incitements  to  civil  war." 

If  we  do  no  worse  injury  to  Irish  land- 
lords in  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  than 
frame  laws  upon  these  principles  pro- 
pounded by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  Member  for  South  Tyrone — and 
I  am  sure  we  will  not — where  is  the  root 
of  their  fears  and  anxieties  ?  I  should 
like  now  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  9th  clause  of  the  Bill.  On  the 
subject  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members  in  this  House  I  confess  that  my 
opinion  has  undergone  a  radical  change 
since  1886.  I  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  24th  clause  of  the  Bill  of  that  year. 
Our  experiences  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment up  to  that  time  were  not  such 
as  to  make  Irish  Nationalists  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  a  continued  repre- 
sentation therein.  This  House  had 
been  identified  with  the  past  misgovern- 
meut  of  Ireland.  Then,  again,  the 
general  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire 
had  been  such  as  would  not  recommend 
it  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  whose  sym- 
pathies with  other  subject  nationalities 
incline  us  to  oppose  all  Jingoism, 
and.  to  favour  more  pacific  and  more 
enlightened  relations  between  civilised 
commimities.  But  the  labours  of  the 
Prime  Minister  during  the  past  seven 
years,  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  feeling  of  this  House  towards 
!  Ireland,  the  growing  friendliness  of  the 
j  democracy  of  Great  Britain  towards  our 
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cause,  aud  the  uew  spirit  of  sympathetic 
attentiou  to   the    social   welfare   of  the 
people  of  ludia  and  of  other  dependencies 
which  is  supplanting  the  rule  of   force 
and  of  mere  officialism — all  thi?,  Sir,  has 
caused  Irishmen,  like  myself,  to  view  the 
question   of  Imperial  representation  for 
Ireland  in  another  aud  a  more  favourable 
light  to  that  in  which  we  looked  upon  it 
in  1886.     Sir,  I  am    strongly  in    favour 
of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  in 
this  House,  for  two  reasons.     First,  the 
Home  Rule  Constitution  will  offer  Ire- 
land   no  external   political   status.     We 
will  be  cut  off  from  International   inter- 
course with  the  political  world.     Our  in- 
fluence upon  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  Empire  and  other  countries, 
in  which  the    Irish    race   are    scattered, 
would  count  as  nothing  if  Ireland  were 
not  represented  here.     Secondly,  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, because  the  British  Members  will 
interfere  potentially  in  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land.    The  veto  power,  though  exercised 
by    the   nominal  Representative   of   the 
Crown,    will    be   an   instrument    in   the 
hands  of  the  direct  agent  of  the  Ministry, 
which   British   Members  will  elect,  and 
thus  in  every  act  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
the   Representatives    of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  will  have  the  power  to  in- 
tervene, through  the  will  of  the  Imperial 
Governor  General  of  Ireland.     For  this 
reason    alone   a  jealous   regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Legislature  will  neces- 
sitate   an    Irish    representation   in   this 
House.     I  regret  the  senior  Member  for 
Northampton  is  in  favour  of  evicting  the 
Irish  Members   from  this  House.     The 
Leader  of   the    Opposition   startled  the 
House  in  his  speech  on  the  First  Reading 
by  attributing  to  this  measure  a  trinity 
of  parental  origin.     I  confess  I  can  only 
understand    the    opposition  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northampton  to 
the  retention   of   the   Irish    Members  in 
this  House  on  the  supposition  that  he  is, 
politically  speaking  of  course,  the  pro- 
duct in  disguise  of  a  landlord,  a  brewer, 
and  an  Established  Church   parson.     I 
can  well  understand  how  the  Representa- 
tives of  these  three  powerful  interests  in 
this    House   should    wish    to   see   Irish 
Nationalist  and  Radical  Members  as  far 
away    from    the    Division    Lobbies    as 
College  Green  in  Dublin  ;  but  I  confess 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
British  Radical  can  be  in  favour  of  ex- 
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eluding   the    Irish     representation  from 
this  House  even  under  Home  Rule.    Sir, 
let  the  Irish  representation  remain  as  it  is. 
\^Laughter,']       Hon.    Gentlemen  laUgh, 
though    they    are   anxious   to   preserve 
every  particle  of  evidence  of  the  integrity 
of   the    Empire.      There   is   no   greater 
proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  than 
the  retention  in  this  House  of  the  Irish 
representation,     subject,    of    course,    to 
any  modification  which  future  redistribu- 
tion  of   scats   may  make.      Let    Leister 
have  her  full  quota  of  Members  here,  and 
thereby  take  from  the  Unionists  of  that 
Province  the  plea  that  this  Bill  will  de- 
prive them   of   their  fair   share   of   re- 
presentation and  of  interest  in  this  Im- 
perial Parliament.      Well,  Sir,  if  I  am 
not  wearying  the  House,  I  would  offer  a 
few  words  to  the  House  with  reference 
to  the  use  that  is  being  made  of  Ulster 
in  the  discussion  of  this  Bill ;  and  before 
I    deal  with  the  observations  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill  that  have  been  made  in 
speeches  delivered  last  week  and  yester- 
day, I  may  be  allowed  personally  to  dis- 
claim here,  and  not  for  the  first  time  in 
public,    certain    expressions    that   have 
been     attributed    to    me    about    Ulster 
Protestants  by  some  of  their  Represen- 
tatives.    It  has  been  said.  Sir,  in  this 
House  I  believe  more   than   once,   and 
frequently   in  the  country    by   Unionist 
speakers,  that  I  declared  in  an  iuterv'iew 
in     1886    that    after    Home    Rule    the 
Protestants  of  Ulster  should  be  left  to  us, 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  and  we  would 
make  short  work  of  them.     I   wish    to 
assure  this  House  that  I   never  uttered 
such  words,  that  I  never  even  entertained 
such  thoughts  or  sentiments,  and  I   hold 
in  my  possession  letters  written  to  me  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham,  and  by  the  late 
lamented  Leader  of  the  Tory  Party  (Mr. 
Smith),  apologising  for  having  attributed 
to    me    those     sentiments.       The   hon. 
Member  for   South   Antrim,  in  a   very 
able   speech   delivered   last   week,   con- 
tendecl  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
were   opposed  to  the   enactment  of  the 
Act  of  Union  93  years  ago.     I  assume 
the  hon.  Member  will   admit   that   the 
Orange  organisations  of  that  time  were 
Protestant     and     not     Popish     Bodies. 
What  did  the  Orange  Lodges  say  of  the 
Act  of  Union  ?     Orange  Lodge  No.  883, 
at  Newtownbarry,  on  the  18th  February, 
1800,  passed  this  resolution — 
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*•  That  Oran^men  ought  to  come  forward,  as 
Orangemen  and  Irishmen,  and  declare  their 
sentiments  against  a  Legislative  Union  which 
now  or  any  other  time  would  be  of  the  most 
fatal  and  pernicious  consequences  to  the  real 
liberty  of  Ireland." 

And,  as  I  am  remiDded  by  my  hou.  aud 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Louth,  this  was  two  years  after  a 
horrible  massacre  had  occurred  in  the 
same  County  of  Wexford.  Lodges  Nos. 
780  and  785,  in  Dublin,  on  the  10th 
March,  1800,  passed  this  resolution — 

*•  That  the  Constitution  of  1782,  under  which 
our  country  has  advanced  to  greatness  i^ith  un> 
common  rapidity,  is  that  which,  as  Orangemen, 
we  have  sworn  to  defend  and  will  infallibly 
maintain.** 

Sir,  if  hon.  Members  here  quote  the 
threats  and  resolutions  of  Orangemen  in 
Ireland  to-day  against  this  Bill,  are  we 
not  justified  in  reproducing  the  language 
and  threats  of  Orangemen  against  the 
Act  of  Union  93  years  ago  ?  Orange 
Lodge  652,  at  a  full  meeting  held  in 
Dublin  on  Monday  evening,  3rd  March, 
1800,  passed  this  resolution — 

"  That  we  consider  the  friends  of  that 
abominable  measure  the  Union  with  Great 
Britain  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign — a  measure  which  would 
destroy  our  existence  as  a  nation,  and  eventually 
involve  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  even  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  That  for  the 
above  considerations  we  solemnly  protest  against 
that  destructive  measure,  and  do  call  upon  our 
brother  Orangemen  by  every  lawful  means  to 
support  the  Constitution  for  which  we  risked 
our  lives  and  properties  in  the  hour  of  danger.'* 

I  could  continue  to  quote  similar  resolu- 
tions from  Orange  Lodges  in  Belfast, 
Tyrone,  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of 
L'eland.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Mid  Armagh,  whom  we  Irish  Mem- 
bers on  these  Benches  recognise  as  a 
good  and  sterling  Irishman,  though  we 
are  sorry  he  is  a  powerful  opponent  of 
this  Bill,  came  here  the  other  night  and 
told  an  affrighted  House  that  Ulster  will 
not  obey  the  law  if  this  Bill  is  passed, 
that  he  had  enrolled  himself  in  some 
organisation,  and  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  possibility  of  having  to  spend  long 
years  of  his  life  in  penal  servitude.  He 
also  gave  us  his  authority,  as  a  Constitu- 
tional lawyer,  that  it  would  be  neither 
treason  nor  treason-felony  to  oppose  and 
rebel  against  such  a  law  as  is  con- 
templated in  this  Bill.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  will  in  all  probability, 
especially  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  ever  gets 


into  power  again,  become  an  Irish  Judge. 
Membership  of  this  House  by  Irish  Tory 
lawyers  has  been  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
climbing  to  the  Irish  Judicial  Bench.  A 
future  Judge,  therefore,  says  that  it  will 
not  be  treason  or  treason -felony  to  oppose 
a  law  which  will  be  passed  by  this  Imperial 
Parliament  and  receive  the  signature  of 
the  Queen.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  that  I 
had  met  some  Constitutional  authority  of 
that  kind  in  the  guise  of  a  Judge  some 
23  long  years  ago  I  But  I  would  in  the 
friendliest  possible  spirit  towards  the  hpu. 
and  learned  Member,  as  one  who  has  had 
some  long  and  sad  experience  of  penal 
servitude,  advise  him  strongly  against 
running  his  head  against  the  law  either 
in  Ireland  or  in  this  country.  He  will 
never  reach  the  Bench  by  way  of  the 
dock,  and  the  luxuries  and  comforts  and 
pastimes  of  penal  servitude  will  be  poor 
compensation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
prospect  of  sending  others  to  the  political 
purgatory  of  Dartmoor  and  Portland, 
It  is  contended  by  opponents  of  this  Bill 
that  there  are  two  Irelands  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  one  of  them  is  opposed 
to  Home  Rule.  It  would  be  more  true 
to  say  there  are  two  Ulsters,  one 
thoroughly  Nationalist,  and  the  other 
holding*  Unionist  opinions  largely 
fostered  by  landlord  influence.  The 
demonstrations  going  on  in  Ulster  now 
against  this  Bill  are  inspired  by  land- 
lords, and  the  expenses  are  paid  by  land- 
lords. {^Criesof^^  No  I  "]  Hon.  Members 
sav  "  No,"  but  show  me  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions  containing  £20  from  the 
whole  industrial  population  of  Ulster 
towards  the  expenses  of  these  demon- 
strations, and  then  I  will  withdraw  my 
statement.  I  deny  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ulster  are  opposed  to  this 
Bill.  I  maintain  the  majority  of  the 
Northern  Province  are  in  favour  of  this 
Bill,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
farmers  of  Ulster  are  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Midlothian.  They  want 
fair  rents  or  compulsory  purchase  of  the 
landlords^  interest  in  the  land.  These 
they  know  they  will  never  get 
from  the  landlords  of  Ulster  ;  these 
they  are  certain  to  obtain  from  the 
Home  Rule  Parliament,  which  will  be 
largely  the  legislative  organ  of  the 
tenant  farmers  and  agricultural  classes 
of  Ireland.  I  will  not  weary  the  House 
with  reference   to  the  speech  delivered 
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in  Belfast  by  the  right  hoti.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  I  will, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  argument  of  Belfast 
as  put  forward  against  this  Bill.  Sir, 
the  reasoning  which  convicted  Tenter- 
den  Steeple  of  having  caused  the  Good- 
win Sands  is  about  as  conclusive  as  that 
which  attributes  the  prosperity  of 
Belfast  to  the  Act  of  Union.  The  com- 
parative prosperity  of  Belfast  is  entirely 
due  to  locality  and  the  operation  of 
economic  causes.  The  invention  of 
machinery  destroyed  in  Ulster  the  weav- 
ing industry  and  other  cottage  indus- 
tries which  obtained  all  over  Ireland  40 
or  50  years  ago,  and  the  people,  deprived 
of  this  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
their  own  villages,  flocked  into  Belfast 
and  helped  to  build  up  its  population  and 
prosperity.  Then  the  security  which 
the  Ulster  Custom  gives  the  farmers  of 
Ulster  enables  them  to  put  their  savings 
in  Belfast  banks,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
capital  thus  deposited  that  the  prosperity 
of  Belfast  was  built  up.  We  are  told 
that  the  population  of  Belfast  has  in- 
creased 180,000  since  the  Act  of  Union. 
Is  that  due  to  the  beneficent  operation  of 
that  measure,  may  I  ask  ?  If  so,  to  what 
cause  must  we  attribute  the  loss  of 
population  in  Antrim  and  Down,  the 
two  counties  in  which  Belfast  is  situated, 
equal  to  the  gain  of  population  in  the 
city?  What  influence  has  deprived 
Ulster  of  700,000  of  her  population 
during  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the 
population  of  Belfast  ?  Will  this  House 
kindly  bear  those  figures  in  mind  when 
the  Ulster  Members  ask  us  to  feast  our 
eyes  upon  that  wonderful  growth  of 
Belfast  under  the  fostering  care 
of     the    Union  ?  They     are     con- 

tinually inviting  us  to  look  at  Bel- 
fast as  a  proof  of  what  wealth  can  be 
accumulated  by  an  industrial  community. 
Well,  if  we  examine  into  the  wealth  of 
Belfast  very  closely  we  will  find  that 
judging  by  the  assessment  of  Income 
Tax  the  people  of  Dublin  are  paying 
£20  per  head,  while  they  only  pay 
£11  per  head.  I  contend  that  you  have 
to-day  in  Belfast  as  much  poverty,  as 
much  underpaid  labour,  as  much  hard- 
ship of  factory  life  and  general  social 
discontent  as  can  be  found  in  any  city 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  I  contend 
that  we,  the  advocates  of  this  measure, 
instead  of  being  in  any  way  inimical  to 
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the  prosperity  of   Belfast,   are    anxious 
that  that  prosperity  should   continue   to 
grow,   and  I  believe  that  under    Home 
Rule  that  growth  will  be  rapid.     Those 
who  are  opposed  to  this  Bill,  and  who 
ask   us    to   allow  the  present  system  of 
government  to  continue  in  Ireland,  care- 
fully  ignore   the    fruits  of  the   Act     of 
Union.     We  say  that  the  system  of  go- 
vernment  established   in   Ireland    under 
that  Act  is  the  greatest  failure  of  any 
system  of  government  ever  established  ia 
any  civilised   country.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   the   Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham    said    last   night    that    before 
1886    Ireland    was    in    a   condition    of 
greater  prosperity  than  in  former  years, 
that  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the   social  condition   of  the  people,  and 
the   hon.   Member    for    Sheffield,    who 
spoke   this   evening,   boasted   about  the 
great  prosperity   which  has  obtained  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  seven  years,  and 
which  is  in  fact  flowing  to  Ireland  now, 
if  we,  who  are  the  advocates  of  Home 
Rule,  would   only  allow    it    to   prosper. 
Well,  we  do  not  accept  these  statements. 
What     do     the     actual     facts     of     the 
case    say  ?       Take     the     number      of 
persons  relieved    in  the   workhouses   of 
Ireland    annually   during    the    last    30 
years.     In    1860,    with   a  population  of 
5,900,000,   there    ^qvq    170,001)    people 
relievetl     in     the     workhouses    of    the 
country  ;  in   1890,    with  a  population  of 
4,600,000,  there  were    334,164    persons 
relieved  in  Irish  workhouses,  showing  an 
increase  of   164,000,  or  nearly    100  per 
cent.,   upon    a     population    which    had 
decreased    1,300,000    within    the    same 
period   of   30   years.       Take    a?ain   as 
evidence  of  the  fruits  of  the  Union  what 
the    Census  of    1891    disclosed.       The 
Census  of    1891    shows  that   there    are 
870,000  inhabited  houses  in  Ireland,  and 
out  of    these    there    are    no   less    than 
303,000,  or    over    36    per    cent.,    built 
mostly    of     mud.      This     condition    of 
things  exists  after  93  years  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  not  as  a  result  of  a  Home  Rule 
Government.     The  three  modern  tests  of 
that    good  government  which  promotes 
civilisation  are  the  housing,  feeding,  and 
clothing  of  the  people  governed.     How 
will  the  Act  of  Union  stand  the  applica- 
tion of  these  tests  ?   I  have  already  dealt 
with  one  test.      The  Congested  Districts 
Board  Report  just  issued  gives  us  some 
valuable  information  on  the  two  other 
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tests.  This  Report  states  that  the  so- 
called  congested  districts  run  through 
eight  counties  on  4;he  Western  seaboard, 
and  contain  a  population  of  550,000,  or 
more  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  this 
one-ninth  is  £1  Os.  3d.  per  head.  On 
page  8  of  that  Report  we  read — 

"Even  in  the  most  prosi)erou8  of  the  con- 
gested districts  the  standanl  of  living  is  low,  the 
diet  being  altogether  vegetable,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  salt  fish  at  times,  which  is  used  more 
as  a  relish  than  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
houses,  furniture,  and  bed<ling  are  too  often  un- 
healthy, mean,  and  comfortless,  and  the  week- 
day clothing  is  frequently  ragged  and  scanty.*- 

This  statement,  which  refers  to  one-nmth 
of  the  total  population  of  Ireland,  com- 
prised in  eight  counties  of  the  32,  might, 
with  perfect  accuracy,  be  applied  to 
1,000,000  more  people  scattered  through 
the  remaining  24  counties,  1,000,000  of 
a  total  population  which  has  been  re- 
duced 4,500,000  in  50  years  ;  Ln  other 
words,  1,500,000  of  our  remaining  popu- 
lation who  are  barely  clear  of  the  starva- 
tion point,  and  the  Irish  starvation  point 
is  marked  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale 
of  civilised  nations.  One  test  more  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Union,  the  saddest  of  all 
tests — that  of  the  increase  of  lunacy 
among  the  Irish  people.  The  increase 
of  lunacy  in  Ireland  during  recent  years 
has  gone  on  alarmingly.  In  1871 — and 
I  was  unable  to  go  farther  back  for  want 
of  statistical  information — in  1871  there 
were  16,505  lunatics  confined  in  asvlums 
in  Ireland.  In  1881  the  number  increased 
to  18,414,  and  in  1892  the  number  in- 
creased still  to  the  alarming  extent  of 
21,188,  or  32  per  cent,  of  an  increase, 
although  the  population  decreased  13 
per  cent,  since  1870.  What  is  this 
saddest  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our 
people  due  to  ?  I  assert  it  is  due  to  the 
impoverished  conditions  of  social  exist- 
ence which  obtain  in  Ireland,  and  above 
all  to  the  favourite  fruit,  the  choice 
method  of  ruling  Ireland  by  the  Act  of 
Union — the  vandalism  of  eviction — 
destruction  of  the  homestemls  of  the 
people  in  the  interest  of  the  governing 
landlord  minority.  What  a  credit  these 
fruits  arc  to  your  Act  of  Union  !  What 
a  boast  for  a  mighty  Empire  !  What  a 
result  of  the  governing  capacity  of  the 
minority  into  whose  hands  this  House 
has  given  the  rule,  the  care  of  the  lives 
and  destinies  of  the  Irish  people  !  And 
in  face  of  these  facts  the  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
anxious  to  know  why  this  Bill  is  brought 
in — why  the  Castle  system  of  Irish  go- 
vernment should  be  interfered  with  or 
changed.  We  say  that  the  Bill  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  cure  these  evils.  We 
say  that  nothing  less  than  such  a 
measure  of  justice  and  Constitutional 
reform  as  is  embodied  in  this  Bill  will 
bring  about  the  necessary  cure.  Let  me 
for  a  few  moments  take  a  little  higher 
ground,  and  view  this  subject  of  your 
past  government  of  Ireland  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint.  What,  in  plain 
language,  has  been  the  general  character 
of  England's  government  of  Ireland.  Let 
me  just  ask  what  have  been,  and  are  still, 
the  chief  characteristics  or  racial  ten- 
dencies of  the  Irish  people  ?  Intense 
devotion  to  their  religion,  an  almost 
supernatural  attachment  to  their  home- 
steads and  the  soil,  a  steadfast  and  almost 
religious  love  of  fatherland.  These  are 
the  three  great  governing  principles  of 
Irish  character.  How  has  England's 
nile  of  Ireland  dealt  with  these,  the 
greatest  of  human  as  of  Irish  feelings  ? 
Need  I  answer  the  question  ?  Instead  of 
governing  such  a  people  on  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  which 
would  save  from  outrage  and  insult  and 
injury  the  institutions  and  customs,  and 
even  the  prejudices,  of  a  sensitive  race, 
you  waiTcd  against  each  and  all  of  these 
great  principles,  and  you  have  been  beaten 
by  them,  as  you  deserved  to  be,  and 
will  again.  Your  penal  laws  were 
abolished,  your  tithes  were  abolished, 
your  Established  Church  was  abolished, 
your  rack-renting  and  do-as-you-please- 
with-your-own  landlordism  has  all  but 
been  abolished,  and  Dublin  Castle  is  con- 
fronted by  this  Bill.  The  fight  which  is 
being  fought  against  this  Bill  was  waged 
by  the  same  class,  by  similar  threats,  by 
the  same  predictions,  against  every  other 
reform  which  demanded  religious  free- 
dom and  social  security  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Nothing  that  is  said  or  done 
now  iby  Ulstier  bigotry  or  Tory  opposi- 
tion has  even  the  poor  merit  of  origin- 
ality. History  is  full  of  it,  and  historjr 
is  sick  of  it.  It  was  uttered  in  1829  ; 
the  same  game  was  played  in  the  '30'8. 
in  the  struggle  against  tithes  ;  we  all 
remember  the  civil  war  which  was  to 
come  off  in  1869  :  and  here  again  we 
have  the  same  malignant  opposition,  the 
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flame  theatrical  posing  of  disloyal  loyal- 
ists, the  same  silly  aud  baseless  fears, 
when  a  uatiou  which  has  been  infamously 
misgoverned  in  the  sole  interests  of  a 
class  of  greedy,  selfish  landlords  is 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  your  Imperial 
system  asking  for  a  real  and  lasting 
union,  willing  to  bury  and  forget  past 
injustices  on  condition  that  she  shall  be 
ruled  in  future,  not  by  a  Government  of 
the  landlords,  by  the  landlords,  for  the 
landlords,  but  by  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
The  favourite  argument  against  this  Bill 
is  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  rule 
their  own  country  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  sound  sense.  We  are  only 
too  familiar  with  this  kind  of  reasoning. 
It  was  once  truly  written  by  the  London 
Times^  about  the  struggles  of  another 
nation  to  obtain  a  Parliament,  that — 

"  The  sophisms  of  tyranny  are  as  notorious  to 
the  attentive  reader  of  history  as  those  of 
Jesuitry.  Deny  a  nation  the  most  ordinary 
rights  and  liberties,  keep  its  people  in  ignorance 
of  all  that  they  ought  to  know,  studiously  im- 
poverish them  to  break  their  spirit,  teach  them 
to  regani  their  governors  as  their  enemies,  and 
when  all  this  has  had  time  to  work  its*»lf  into 
the  mind  of  the  natiorf,  use  the  degradation  yon 
have  produced  as  an  argument  for  the  necessity 
of  its  contiimaiice,  and  adduce  the  effects  of 
tyranny  as  an  argument  against  the  admission 
of  freedom." 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Home  Rule,  aud  nothing  to 
dread  from  their  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men.    Catholics  aud   Protestants  live  in 
political      harmony      together     in     the 
Colonies   without  any   attempted    inter- 
ference with  religious  rights,  and  so  they 
will  in  Ireland   under   Home  Rule.     At 
the  present  moment  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  is  a  Catholic,  aud   two  of  the 
chief  Orangemen  of  Outario  are  Mem- 
bers of   his    Government.     In    Victoria 
the  leading  Orangeman  of  the  Colony  is, 
I    believe,    Premier,    while    the   leading 
Member  of   his  Ministry   is  the  leading 
Catholic  of  the  Colony,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  Sir  Bryan  O'Loughliu. 
If  these  happy  results  have  followed  in 
Canada   aud    Australia   as   a   result    of  I 
Home  Rule   Institutions,  surely  we  have  ] 
;a  right  to  expect  that  under  Home  Rule  | 
in  Ireland  the   same   happy   relationship  I 
will  exist    betweeu   Irish   Catholics  and  \ 
Irish    Protestants.     I   feel    now    tbat    I 
ought    to    apologise   to  the    House   for  ' 
having  wearied  your  patience  iu  what  is, 
I  am  sure,  too  lengthy  a  speech,  too  pre-  i 
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sumptuous  an  indtilgence  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  first  speech  in  this  Assembly. 
I  wish  to  say,  in    conclusion,   that  the 
democratic   spirit  of  your  Colonies,  tlie 
institutions  and  laws  which  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,     and    Welshmen     establisli 
wherever  they  set  up  a  Government  out- 
side  the   shores   of   Great   Britain,   are 
coming  home  to  you  by  way  of  Ireland. 
You  cannot  resist  the  invasion.     They 
bring    back    the    true   nature    of    your 
British    Constitution,    purged    of    class 
ascendancy,    a    landed    aristocracy,    an 
Established  Church,  and  other  feudal  and 
fetish   political   antiquities,  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  true  purpose  and  progress 
of  a  democratic  age.     Home  Rule  is  one 
of  these  institutions.     It  has  made  your 
Colonies    what    they    are    to-day — ^the 
glory  of  your  Empire,  the  envy  of  other 
colonising  Powers.     Ireland  demands  it 
with  overwhelming  Constitutional  right. 
Scotland    will    insist    upon   it,   so  will 
Wales.     On    the   other   hand,   you  are 
compelled  by  the  force  of  absolute  neces- 
sity to  begin    ti  e   work  of  meeting  the 
inroad  of  the  Home  Rule  principle,  con- 
ferring Home  Rule  upon  youi*  villages, 
your  districts,  and  your  counties.     You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  by    Tory  obstruction  as  to 
stem  the  tide  of  evolutionary  change.    It 
is  flowing  in  on  your  old  fogeyism  and 
played-out  systems  with  an   irresistible 
momentum ;  and,  were  you  not  blinded 
by  bigotry  and   race  hatred,  you  would 
recognise  aud  acknowledge  the  services 
which  Ireland    is    rendering   to    Great 
Britain   and    to   the   Empire  in  forcing 
I  your  attention  and  your  legislation  to  the 
I  framing   of  such  laws  as  will  knit   to- 
gether, interlock,  aud  consolidate  iu  har- 
monious    Federalism     the    great     and 
mighty  Empire  which  cau   only  be  held 
together    by  this   cementing    principle. 
You  lost  the  American  Colonies  by  re- 
fusing Home  Rule.      You  have  retained 
Canada  and   Australia  by  eoneeding  it. 
You  have  impoverished  Ireland  by  the 
blindness  which  lost  you  the  fairest  and 
riche>«t    inheritance  ever  owned   by  any 
nation. 

Mr.  A.  M.  BROOKFIELD  (Suswex, 
Rye)  :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  wish  to  iMk, 
is  the  hoii.  Member  in  Order  iu  rea^ug 
his  sj>eech  ? 

♦Mu.   SPEAKEJK:   As    ote  question 
has   been  asked  •£  me,  lam  bouttd   to 
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answer  it.     It  is  quite  permissible  to  use 
notes  in  this  House. 

Mr.  DAVITT  :  I  thank  jou,  Sir,  for 
the  protection  you  have  given  me,  and 
for  the  consideration  every  Irish  Member 
in   this  House   knows    he   will   always 
receive  at  your  hands.     I  wish  to  say  1 
was  not  reading  ray  speech  ;  and  now  1 
will  conthiue  my  closing  remarks.      The 
real  issue  in  this  contest  is  not  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  this  Bill.     The  Opposition 
shirk   a   full   and  fair  discussion  of  the 
measure,   both   inside   and   outside   this 
House.     The  evils  which  they  pretend 
will  follow  from  the  Bill,  if  it   becomes 
law,  are  expressly  guarded  against  in  its 
character  and  its  clauses.     It  is   not  a 
Bill  to  Repeal  the  Union,  but  to  make 
the  Union  a  fair  and  a  real  measure  for 
the  Constitutional  government  of  Ireland. 
It  is  not  a  Bill  to  create  and  uphold  the 
rule  of  a  **  tyrannous  majority,"  but  to 
establish  a  system  of  National  adminis- 
tration by  and  under  which  all  Irishmen 
will  stand   as   equals  in   the   matter   of 
religious,   social,    and    political    rights. 
The  ouly  injury  the  Bill  can  inflict  upon 
the  minority  in  Ireland  is  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  level  of  equality  of  justice  and 
of  law  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. The  Bill,  therefore,  is  not  the  real 
issue  in  this  light.  It  is  a  wider  and  more 
r- reaching  principle — it  is  the  question 
f  the  supremacy  of   the   masses  or  the 
classes  in  the  Constitutional  government 
of  these  three  islands.     The  classes  are 
fighting  for  their  political  supremacy,  and 
"Ulsteria"  is  but   a  means  to  that  end. 
They  fight  democracy  in  Ireland  because 
they  fear  its  supremacy  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Irish  Question  blocks  the  way   in 
this  House.     It  keeps  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  questions  outside  nore  or  less. 
It  arrests  the  introduction  and  considera- 
tion of  great  measures  of  social  reform 
which  are  knocking  loudly  at  the  doors 
of  this  House  for  enactment.  This  is  why 
the  Bill  is  so  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
Opposition,  why  Ulster  is  encouraged  to 
talk    about   rebellion    and    all    the    rest. 
How  long,  may  I  ask,  is  this  obstruction 
to  go  on  ?    Why  does  Parliament  sit  now 
for  half  the  year  to  little  purpo.^e  ?    Why 
are  days  and  nights  frequently  spent  in 
unprofitable     discussions  —  the      public 
becoming    tired   and    indifivrent — iluring 
the  Session  ?     The  answer  is   still  Ire- 
laud,  Ireland.     The  Imperial  Parliament 
has   involved  itself  in  a   maze    without 


issue.  It  has  undertaken  a  task  which 
it  cannot  perform,  and  the  sooner  it  gets 
rid  of  the  burden  the  better  for  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain.  [At  this  point  Mr. 
Davitt  raised  aloft  a  large  bundle  of  Bills 
yet  to  1)0  disposed  of.]  I  believe  this 
Bill  to  be  a  pact  of  peace  between 
Ireland  and  England,  and  I  further 
believe  that  it  will  pass  into  law.  The 
opposition  to  such  a  measure  with  such  a 
purpose  is  either  the  cant  of  Party 
bigotry  or  the  cowardice  of  political  con- 
viction. To  widen  the  sphere  of  a 
people's  national  life  has  never  yet  in  the 
history  of  human  progress  resulted  in 
failure  or  produced  political  or  social 
retrogression.  It  is  oppression  and  dis- 
content which  arrest  the  growth  and 
narrow  the  public  life  of  civilised  com- 
munities, begetting  race  hatreds  and  those 
other  great  evils  which  government  by 
force  and  distrust  must  inevitably  en- 
gender. Liberty,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  ever  had,  and  ever  will  have,  an 
elevating  and  ennobling  influence  on  man- 
kind. It  will  expand  the  genius  and  give 
free  play  to  the  best  energies  of  the  Irish 
people  in  every  sphere  of  intellectual, 
social,  and  public  activity.  It  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  produce  that  contentment, 
progress,,  and  prosperity  in  Ireland  with 
which  nationhood  has  blessed  every  land 
upon  which  it  has  been  bestowed.  Sir, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  day  when  this 
Bill  becomes  law — the  day  on  which  the 
right  to  manage  her  own  local  affairs  in 
her  own  way  is  conferred  upon  Ireland — 
that  day  will  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  begin  for  a  long  and  ciiielly 
misgoverned  country,  which  will  give  to 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  alike  the 
srength  of  real  and  lasting  unity,  and  the 
mutual  happiness  of  seeing  at  an  end  for 
ever  a  long  and  disastrous  Anglo-Irish 
strife 

*Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  no  matter  how  much  anyone  might 
differ  from  many  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  spoken,  there  was  no  man  in  that 
House  who  would  not  admit  freely  and 
frankly  that  he  had  made,  not  only  a  most 
able,  but-a  most  temperate  and  manly 
speech.  He  had  met  the  hon.  Gentleman 
in  other  and,  perhaps,  happier  times,  and, 
though  he  had  heard  him  speak  very 
often,  he  had  never  before  heard  him 
speak  with  so  much  force,  moderation,  and 
eloquence.  An  Ulster  Member  spoke  under 
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many  disadvantages  on  this  Bill.  He  was 
told  by  a  Minister  that  he  did  not  repre- 
sent the  opinion  of  Ulster,  and  he  was 
told  the  same  thing  by  some  who  had 
never  seen  Ulster  in  their  lives.  Not- 
withstanding those  disadvantages,  he  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
which  had  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  Bill.  But  first  he  would 
address  himself  to  the  argument  which 
ran  through  all  the  speeches  made  in  that 
House,  and  on  platforms  outside  the 
House,  as  to  why  the  Irish  minority 
refused  to  trust  the  Irish  majority — that 
was  the  argument  as  to  faith  and  trust. 
They  were  told  that  the  Irish  minority 
were  actuated  by  fear  and  not  by  reason. 
He,  for  one,  frankly  admitted  that  the 
Irish  minority,  be  that  minority  what  it 
might — he  was  not  speaking  of  its  numbers 
— were  afraid  to  trust  the  Irish  majority. 
The  first  duty  devolving  upon  him 
was  to  show  cause  for  this  lack  of 
faith  and  to  account  for  this  lack  of 
tnist.  He  wanted  to  point  out  what, 
perhaps,  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt)  knew,  that  half 
the  difficulties  of  Home  Rule  would  be 
got  rid  of  if  it  were  not  for  the  Home 
Rulers.  There  was  as  much  objection  to 
the  Home  Rulers  themselves  as  there 
was  to  Home  Rule,  and  he  maintained 
he  was  bound  to  show  the  reason  for  this 
distrust  and  want  of  faith.  He  must 
speak  frankly  ;  but  he  was  not  going,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  to  make  many  references 
to  speeches,  for  he  maintained  that  was 
a  most  dangerous  thing  at  this  time.  The 
first  thing  he  desired  to  do  was  to  refer 
the  House  to  the  period  of  the  Land 
League  agitation.  The  father  of  the 
League  sat  opposite,  and  he  was  proud  of 
the  title.  What  was  said  of  the  League 
by  the  Prime  Minister  ?  He  said  that 
"  crime  dogged  its  footsteps."  What 
was  said  bv  his  then  Attornev  General, 
now  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  ?  It  was  often 
put  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  say  it ; 
it  was  the  statement  of  his  Attorney 
General.     He  said — 

"  The  men  who  officered  and   manned  the 
League  were  steepetl  to  the  lips  in  treason." 

That  being  the  character  given  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Attorney  General 
of  the  dav,  he  now  asked  the  House  who 
manned  or  officered  that  League  ?  They 
were  asked  why  they  distrust^  these 
men,  and  he  would  tell  them  why.     Four 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


of  these  men  were  in  the  United  States. 
One   of  them   the    Grand   Jury    of    the 
County  of  Dublin  found  a  true  bill  against 
for  murder,  and    he  escaped.     Another 
fied,  and  no  doubt  for  good  cause,  at  the 
time    of     the    Phoenix    Park    miu*ders. 
There    were    four    of  these    men,   who 
officered   and   manned   this   League    13 
years   ago,   who   dared   not  set  foot  in 
England.     One  man  was  in  his  grave, 
and  he  at  all  events  would  throw  no  dirt  at 
his  memory.     The  remainder  of  them  sat 
upon  the  Benches  opposite.    These  meu 
had  no  word  against  crime,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  'hon.  Member  for  North-East 
Cork    (Mr.    Davitt),  and   he   gave   him 
credit  for  it.     The  League,  and  the  men 
who    manned    and   officered    it,    spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  no  cry  that  came 
from  woman  or  child  in   their  hour  of 
desperate  extremity  ever  wrung  one  word 
of  remonstrance  from  one  of  these  meu, 
save  from  the  man  who  had  just  spoken, 
and  yet  they  were  asked  why  they  dis- 
trusted   them  —  men    who    never    had 
the  manliness  to  say  a  word  against  the 
dreadful   outrages  and  crimes    that  dis- 
graced not  only  Ireland,  but  humanity, 
and    who     had    not    the    courage     and 
humanity  to  lift  up  their  voices  against 
them.       These      men      had     no     right 
to    come    to    the    Irish    minority    and 
ask  to    be    trusted.     But    he    left    the 
question   of     crime    and    came    to    the 
ordinary  doctrines  of  morality  ;  he  came 
to  the  period  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
Who  worked  that  Plan  ?    Hon.  Members 
who    sat    on    those    Benches    opposite 
worked  it.     What  was   that  Plan   called 
by    the   highest  Court   of  Law    in   Ire- 
land,   by    the   Judge   whom   the    Chief 
Secretary    (Mr.  John    Morley)   singled 
out      the      other      night    as     a     really 
able     and     learned    lawyer,    the    Chief 
Baron  of   the  Exchequer  ?     The  Chief 
Baron    pronounced   it   an  "illegal  con- 
spiracy, an  organised  system  of  robbery ."^ 
The  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  declared  it  to  be  "  immoral  in  its 
essence,"  and  even  such  an  authority  a» 

The  Daily  News [^Laughter.']     He 

admitted  this  was  going  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  but  even  The  Daily 
News  admitted  in  a  lucid  moment  that 
"the  Plan  was  vitiated  with  dishonesty." 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  right 
had  the  House  to  ask  them — and  he  was 
now  speaking  for  the  Irish  minority — to 
trust   these  meu  when  they  had  never 
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withdrawn  their  Plan,  but  boasted  of 
it  to  this  day  ?  He  came  next  to  the 
question  of  personal  freedom.  During 
the  whole  13  years  they  had  had  boy- 
cotting of  men  and  women^-of  whole 
families  in  Ireland.  What  was  the 
essence  of  boycotting  ?  Not  exclusive 
dealing  —  the  law  could  not  touch 
exclusive  dealing,  and  he  ventured  to 
think  it  ought  not — but  the  real  essence 
of  boycotting  in  Ireland  was  intolerance, 
the  trampling  out  of  all  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  No  man  or  woman 
dining  that  13  years  who  dared  to  be 
honest,  to  assert  the  right  to  act  honestly, 
was  free  from  the  danger  of  that  terrible 
curse.  The  author  of  boycotting  was 
the  late  Leader  of  the  Nationalist  Party, 
and  the  whole  Party  not  only  condoned, 
but  advocated  and  approved  it  as  a 
legitimate  plan  of  agitation.  Why 
trust  men  who,  during  these  13  long 
years,  spent  their  time  in  stamping  out 
every  vestige  of  freedom  of  the  minority  ; 
why  should  they  come  now  and  claim  to 
be  trusted  ?  Now  take  the  rights  of 
conscience.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  West  Fife,  in  that  speech 
so  redolent  of  Mark  Tapley,  said 
he  never  expected  to  find  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Armagh  (Colonel 
Saunderson)  and  himself  (Mr.  Russell) 
offered  up  to  the  stake. 

Mr.  BIRRELL  (Fife,  W.)  :     No  ;  I 
said  "for  sale." 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Well,  for 
sale.  They  did  not  apprehend  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  but  any  hon.  Gentleman  who 
ever  read  Archbishop  Walsh's  declaration 
in  1885,  when  he  claimed  the  right  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  control 
and  dominate  politics,  any  man  who  had 
studied  the  Meath  Election  Petitions  con- 
test, and  who  had  read  Dr.  Nulty's  pam- 
phlet, published  since,  would  know  that 
their  complaint  and  their  fear  were  of  a 
very  different  character  indeed.  What 
these  two  Prelates  did — and  they  were 
representative  of  the  whole  Church — 
what  these  Prelates  had  claimed  was 
that  politic^  came  within  the  domain  of 
morals  and  could  not  be  separated,  though 
the  Iiish  Lord  Chancellor,  at  a  meeting 
in  Leinster  Hall,  announced  that  they 
had  assembled  to  divorce  morals 
from  politics.  He  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  Christian  Institution,  but  he 
objected  to   any  Church  being  used  as  a 
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political  machine  ;  he  had  every  respect 
for  any  Christian  Church  doing  Christian 
work,  but  no  respect  for  any  Christian 
Church  that  sought  to  put  political 
pressure  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 
Why  should  gentlemen  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Longford  (Mr.  Blake) 
— he  was  sorry  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  in  his  place — go  upon  long  pilgrim- 
ages telling  the  Irish  minority  they  ought 
to  trust  the  Irish  majority.  The  hon. 
Member,  like  himself,  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  being  an  Irishman  ;  he  had  no 
property  in  Ireland  ;  he  had  no  residence 
there ;  he  had  not  lived  in  Ireland  ;  he 
had  come  a  distance  of  3,000  miles,  and 
knew  absolutely  nothing  personally  of 
the  last  20  years,  and  what  men  had  been 
called  upon  to  suffer  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
this  hon.  Member  went  round  the  country 
telling  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear  ; 
they  had  only  to  trust,  and  all  would  be 
well.  The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  John  Dillon),  speaking  at  Kilmovee 
on  the  5th  December,  1886,  said — 

"  When  we  come  out  of  this  struggle  we  will 
remember  who  were  the  people's  friends,  and 
who  were  the  people's  enemies,  and  deal  out 
our  reward  to  one  and  our  punishments  to  the 
other." 

He  took  that  from  The  Freeman^s 
Journal  of  December  6.  It  was  abso- 
lute nonsense  for  anyone,  either  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it,  to  tell  them  to  trust 
these  gentlemen  when  they  had  given 
them  fair  warning  that  they  ought  not 
to  trust  them.  The  fine  theory  that  re- 
sponsibility would  make  all  the  difference, 
he  admitted,  was  worth  consideration  for 
a  moment.  He  was  told  that  once  they 
made  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  City 
(Mr.  W.  O'Brien)  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Louth  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  John  Dillon)  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  or  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton)  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  whole  situation  would  be  changed; 
that  the  men  who  believed  in  boycotting 
would  anathematise  it;  that  the  men  who 
believed  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign  would 
denounce  it;  that  the  men  who  stood  by 
the  Land  League  would  begin  to  abhor 
it.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Ethio« 
pian  changed  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  in  any  such  way.  He  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  tendency  of  character 
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was  to  become  fixed,  and  he  was  greatlj 
confirmed  in  refusing  to  trust  them  bj 
one  of  their  own  organs.  They  had  been 
engaged  in  some  very  nice,  he  would  not 
call  them  amicable,  relations  about  the 
newspaper  Press  in  Ireland ;  but  The 
Daily  Independent^  the  organ  of  the 
Party  led  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond),  on  the  29th 
March  last  used  these  words — 

*^  We  state  what  is  in  the  minds  of  virtually 
the  entire  population  when  we  declare  that  the 
columns  of  the  Fallen  Journal  for  the  past 
month  constitute  an  indictment  against  the  self- 
restraint,  the  honour,  and  the  capacity  of  a  set 
of  men  who  have  been  posing  as  leaders  of  the 
people,  for  which  the  annals  of  no  other  land 
could  furnish  a  parallel  from  their  beginning  to 
their  end.  In  the  course  of  the  shameful  orgie 
— for  we  can  call  it  by  no  more  fitting  name-^ 
the  warring  sections  called  each  other  liars  and 
calumniators — imputed  to  one  another  almost 
every  breach  of  faith  of  which  men  in  positions 
of  trust  could  be  guilty,  showed  that  they  were 
lying  in  wait  for  one  another  to  snatch  a  mo- 
mentary advantage,  even  to  the  length  of  hold- 
ing midnight  Board  meetings,  disclosed  the 
squalid  affairs  of  the  Fallen  O^mpany  with  an 
indecency  unapproached  in  the  history  of 
limited  liability  bubbles,  and  in  a  word  miscon- 
ducted themselves  in  so  gross  and  stupid  a 
fashion  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  man  or 
body  of  men  to  have  the  slightest  confidence 
in  them  as  long  as  grass  grows  or  water  runs." 

On  the  question  of  trust  and  faith  he  re- 
ferred these  gentlemen  to  The  Daily 
Independent  of  the  29th  March.  Now  he 
came  to  a  point  on  which,  he  regretted  to 
say,  he  must  tax  the  attention  of 
the    P  ime    Minister     a    little.        The 

right  hon.  Gentleman  met  a  deputation 
the  other  day  from  the  commercial  classes 
of  Belfast  and  of  Ulster.  He  was  not 
going  to  complain  here  of,  the  manner  in 
which  these  gentlemen  were  received, 
though  he  did  not  think  it  was  all  that 
might  have  been  ;  and  what  was  much 
more  to  the  purpose  the  people  of  Ulster 
did  not  think  so.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman asked  these  people  to  have  faith 
also  ;  he  said — 

'*  Yon  think  that  the  country  is  going  to  rain. 
Do  you  know  that  Ireland  was  scarcely  ever 
more  prosperous  than  she  was  from  1782  to  1800, 
the  period  when  Grattan'e  Parliament  sat  ?  ** 

He  had  the  extract  from  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he  had 
summarised  pretty  much  what  he  said, 
and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  weary  the 
House  with  a  long  extract.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  iu  that  speech 
that  his  authoritv  was  Lord  Clare. 
Mr.  T.  IF.' Russell 


Mr.    W.    E.    GLADSTONE:    One 

authority. 

♦Mr.     T.    W.    RUSSELL    admitted 

frankly   that   by   a  system   of  bounties, 

almost  amounting  to  a  regular  system  of 

protection,  certain  trades  in  Ireland  did 

prosper  during  the  period  of  Grattan's 

Parliament.     And  he  went  further,  and 

admitted  that  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 

prospered  under  Grattan's  Parliament,  and 

it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had  not 

done  so.     But  he  wished  to  give  one  or 

two  figures — he  would  not  weary  the  right 

hon.  Gentleman  with  many — which  cast 

some  doubt  on  the  general  prosperity  of 

the  country.     He  would  take  the  imports 

for  three  periods  :  In  1782  they  stood  at 

£3,400,599  ;    in     1800    they    stood    at 

£2,312,000;    and    in    1825     they   stood 

at    £7,048,000.      Taking    the    exports, 

in  1782  they  were  £2,789,000;  in  1800 

they  were  £3,743,000  ;  and  m  1825  they 

were  £8,531,000.     Now,  if  he  took  the 

tonnage  for  Ireland  in  1788,  the  gross 

tonnage  of  the  Irish  ports  was  60,776  ; 

in  1793  it  decreased  to  50,187,  a  decrease 

of  25  per  cent. ;  and  from   1800  to  1836 

it  increased  1 57  per  cent.  Lord  Clare  had 

been  quoted,  and  he  had  taken  the  trouble 

to  examine  his  speech,  and  he  would  give 

one   or    two   short   extracts    from   that 

speech   in   proposing  the  Union.     Lord 

Clare  said — 

*'  My  opinions  on  this  subject  have  not  been  re- 
cently or  lightly  formed ;  early  professional  habit« 
had  taught  me  to  investigate  the  foundation  of 
Irish  titles,  and  of  necessity  to  look  back  into 
Irish  history ;  it  ha<l  been  my  fortune  to  be 
called  into  active  and  forwani  public  service, 
perhaps  during  the  most  eventful  period  of  it, 
and,  from  a  critical  and  attentive  observation  of 
what  has  ]3assed  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  judgment  and  con- 
science that  the  existence  of  her  independent 
Parliament  has  gradually  led  to  her  recent 
complicated  and  bitter  calamities,  and  that  it 
has  at  length  become  desperate  and  impractic- 
able." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  pro- 
bably say  that  was  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  a  political  issue,  but  he  was 
coming  now  to  the  commercial.  Lord 
Clare  said  later  on — 

^*  It  is  gravely  inculcated,  I  know  ;  *  let  the 
British  minister  leave  us.  to  ourselves,  and  we 
are  very  well  as  we  are.'  We  are  very  well  as 
we  are.  Gracious  God  I  of  what  materials 
must  the  heart  of  that  man  be  composed,  who 
knows  the  state  of  the  country,  and  will  coldly 
tell  us  we  are  very  well  as  we  are — we  are  very 
well  as  we  are — we  have  not  three  years  of  re- 
demption from  bankruptcy  or  intolerable  taxa- 
tion, nor  one  hour's  security  against  the  renewal 
of  eztcnuiuatiug  civil  war.*' 
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How  could  a  period  of  prosperity  be  re- 
conciled With  Lord  Clarets  statement  that 
they  were  not  three  years  from  national 
bankruptcy  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
prohibited  all  reply  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  when  he  met  them  in  Down- 
ing Street. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Oh,  dear, 
no  ;  that  is  utterly  wrong. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Yes,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  invited  a  written 
reply. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  An 
extremely  long  and  most  able  statement 
of  their  case  had  been  sent  to  me — the 
longest  statement  of  the  kind  that  I  think 
I  have  ever  received.  I  had  studied  it 
carefully,  and  I  must  confess  I  did  not 
expect  interminable  speeches  in  support 
of  it.  I  had  also  another  deputation 
waiting  to  see  me,  and  that  deputation 
was  compelled  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the 
statements  that  were  made. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  really 
thought  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  great 
country  and  in  a  crisis  like  this  ought  to 
have  made  such  arrangements  that,  at  all 
events,  the  deputation  representing  the 
commercial  classes  of  Ulster  would  not 
have  left  the  room  under  tbe  impression, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  had  been 
practically  snubbed.  Now,  what  about 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  view  of 
the  National  Debt  ?  In  1791  the  Debt 
was  £2,442,890,  and  the  interest  and 
charges  were  £142,716.  In  1800  that 
Debt  had  risen  to  £25,662,640,  and  the 
interest  and  charges  to  £1,395,73«5.  [An 
hon.  Member  :  Who  made  it  ?]  Who 
made  it  ?  This  Independent  Parliament. 
And  with  the  Debt  rolling  up,with  a  bloody 
rebellion  just  put  down,  within  three 
jears  of  bankruptcy,  this  is  a  pro- 
sperous country.  The  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  composed  of  men 
whose  heads  were  screwed  on  the  right 
way ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
received  their  reply,  he  would  find  a  good 
many  things  in  it  that  would  hardly 
bear  out  his  views,  besides  Lord  Clarets 
opinion.  He  held  that  when  they  came 
to  a  question  like  this,  when  they  came 
to  deal  with  men^s  capital  and  with  their 
businesses,  it  was  only  right  and  fair 
that  they  should  be  heard  patiently  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government, 
before  they  were  disposed  of.  Now,  why 
flhoiild   the    commercial  classes  of    the 


country  trust  these  gentlemen — how  had 
they  proved  their  commercial  capacity  ? 
Where  were  the  commercial  men  in  their 
ranks — where  were  they  in  Ireland  ? 
They  knew  perfectly  well  the  commercial 
classes  were  almost  entirely  on  the  other 
side,  and  what  was  the  commercial 
capacity  of  gentlemen  sitting  op- 
posite ?  As  he  had  already  said, 
they  had  been  trying  for  12  months 
to  manage  a  newspaper,  and  they  had 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
One  of  the  finest  newspaper  properties  in 
Ireland  they  had  practically  ruined. 
What  was  their  commercial  capacity? 
Go  and  ask  the  shopkeepers  ^  of  Tip- 
perary.  If  they  wanted  to  find  out  their 
opinion  about  the  commercial  capacity  of 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
W.  O'Brien)  go  and  look  at  the  ruins  of 
the  Arcade,  which  for  all  time  could  be 
quoted  as  a  monument  to  bis  ability  to 
manage  a  pure  matter  of  business.  The 
Prime  Minister  also  asked  the  attention 
of  the  deputation  to  the  question  of 
Canada.  The  Prime  Minister  in  the 
speech  said— 

"  I  recollect  the  days  of  perpetual  discord  in 
Canada ;  and  have  myself  shared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  discussions  respecting  it.  I 
recollect  the  days  when  the  investing  of  Canada 
with  powers  of  self-government  was  accom- 
panied with  just  the  same  prophecies  on  the 
part  of  those  who  differetl  that  you  now  most 
conscientiously  make.  What  has  been  the 
result?  With  these  resources,  with  this 
population,  a  population  and  a  revenue  corre- 
sponding with  your  own,  and  with  an  internal 
division  of  race  language,  and  religion  sharper 
than  exists  in  Ireland,  Canada  is  happy,  is  con- 
tented, and  is  prosperous." 

That  was  being  said  all  over  the  country, 
and  they  were  asked  to  believe  that 
Canada  was  rebellious  and  discontented 
up  to  1839 ;  that  this  country  sent  out 
Lord  Durham  as  a  Commissioner ;  that 
we  gave  Home  Rule,  and  that  dis- 
content and  rebellion  wholly  vanished. 
What  were  the  facts  ?  It  was  quite  true 
that  Canada  was  rebellious  and  dis- 
contended  in  1837  ;  that  they  sent  out 
Lord  Durham,  and  that  Lord  Durham 
made  a  satisfactory  settlement;  but 
Lord  Durham's  policy,  he  maintained, 
had  no  resemblance  to  the  policy  of  this 
Bill.  It  was  not  a  policy  of  dis- 
ruption at  ail ;  it  was  a  policy  of  con* 
Bolidation.  Instead  of  breaking  up  the 
country,  Lord  Durham  amalgamated  the 
two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.     But  there  was  also  this  remark- 
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able  feature  about  that  settlement :  The 
English  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
comprising  Ontario,  had  a  much  smaller 
population  than  Lower  Canada — that 
of  Quebec,  which  was  largely  French. 
These  two  Provinces  were  united  ;  but 
would  the  House  believe  it — when  they 
were  united  that  House  distinctly  put  into 
the  Act  that  this  Protestant  Province,  with 
its  smaller  population,  should  have  the 
same  number  of  Representatives  as  the 
larger  Province,  the  avowed  object  being 
by  that  means  to  secure  British  ascen- 
dency, and  to  prevent  the  British  minority 
being  tyrannised  over  by  the  French 
majority  ?  They  had  been  referred  to 
Canada ;  but  Canada,  so  far  as  the  year 
1 839  was  concerned,  had  not  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  question.  In  a  speech  he 
made  on  June  3,  1839,  Lord  John 
Russell  explained  that  they  would  not 
t4ike  numbers  only  as  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. The  object,  he  said,  that  the 
Government  had  in  view  was  to  save  the 
150,000  British  in  Lower  Canada  from 
the  domination  of  the  French  Canadians, 
and  to  give  to  the  whole  Province  a 
British  character.      He  said — 

*  "  If  you  were  to  have  the  British  population 
of  Lower  Canada  again  subjected  to  the  revived 
predominance  of  a  French  Assembly,  it  would 
excite  the  greatest  discontent,  and  1  am  prepared 
to  say,  of  just  discontent." 

*'  On  the  part  of  that  population,  as  well  as 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  .... 
I  think  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  not  only 
with  regard  to  England  and  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, but  as  regards  the  future  interests  of 
Upper  Canada,  is  to  give  >»  British  character  to 
the  whole  Province,  to  allow  British  laws  and 
British  legislation  to  have  a  thorough  8co})e,  to 
take  care  by  all  means  that  the  French  popu- 
lation  shall  not  be  oppressed,  that  they  shall 
not  suflFer  from  any  injustice,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  to  allow  their  jealousies  and  their 
attachments  to  their  own  customs  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  great  progress,  which  I  trust 
Canada  is  destined  to  make,  and  which  alone 
can  make  either  a  Province  or  a  State  prosper- 
ous or  happy." 

Mr.  Freeman,  the  great  historian,  who 
was  a  Home  Ruler  to  boot,  declared 
that — 

"This  equal  division  of  the  representation 
was  apparently  unfair  to  the  French  Canadians, 
who  far  out-numbered  the  English  of  the  Upper 
Province,  but  it  was  the  secret  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  scheme,  for  the  French  were 
permanently  out-numbered  in  the  Assembly.** 

In  face  of  such  a  state  of  facts  as 
this,  the  direct  converse  of  what  was 
proposed  in  this  Bill,  they  were  referred, 
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forsooth,  to  Canada  of  1839,  and  told  that 
was  the  success  of  an  achievement  in  Home 
Rule.     But  there  was  a  real  analogy  in 
Canada  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  referred,  and  which  he  had 
not  found  hon.  Members  opposite  referring 
to  on  public  platforms,  not  even  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  come  3,000  miles 
to  tell  them  to  trust   the  Irish  people. 
If  they  wanted  a  real  analogy  to  Irish 
Home  Rule,  they  had  to  find  it  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  at  the  present  day. 
What  were  the  conditions  there  ?      The 
conditions  were  practically  the  same  as 
they  would  be  in  Ireland  under  this  Bill. 
They  had  got,  in  the  first  place,  two  races 
inhabiting  the   Province.      They  had  a 
large      French      population   —  mainly 
Roman      Catholic      and      agricultural   ; 
they    had    also    got    a    small    English 
population  —  mainly     Protestant     and 
commercial.     So  far  as  that  went,  that 
was  Ireland.     They  had  got  in  Quebec 
Home  Rule,  and  all  the  blessings  that  it 
could  convey.     They  had  got  a   Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  and  they 
had  got  also  what  he  said  they  should 
have  in  Ireland  if  this  Bill  were  allowed 
to  pass.     They  had  got  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  the  domination  of  the  Roman 
Catholic    Church,    in    a    way    that    it 
existed  in  no  other  part  of  the  wide  world 
to-day.       He    did    not    object    to    the 
Catholic  Church,  or  to  any  Church  a§  a 
Christian  Institution,  but  he  pbjected  to 
it  as  a  political  machine.     What  was  the 
result  of  this  dual  system  of  Government 
between  the  Church  and  Home  Rule  in 
Quebec  ?  They  had  got,  in  the  first  place, 
corruption   in    the    Government   of   the 
country.       Nobody     could     deny    that, 
in   face    of    facts,    and    especially    the 
fact    that    an    ex-Prime    Minister    had 
within  the   last    12  months   been    tried 
before  a  Quebec  jury.     They  had  got  a 
Debt  rolling  up,  Quebec  being  the  only 
Province  in  the  Dominion  which  had  a 
Debt.  They  had  got  an  empty  exchequer, 
a  poor  population,   and   a   Church   rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.     They  had 
got  education  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
and  It  was  a  farce.     They  had  got  the 
English  minority  paying  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  taxation  of  the  Province,  with  no 
more  power  over  the  Government   than 
they  had  over  the  Government  in  England. 
They    were    told    that    there    was    no 
Established  Church   in  Canada,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  tithed  the  income 
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of  every  farmer  ;  it  assessed  the  ilarmers 
for     every     church    building,    and    for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  these  assess- 
ments had  the  force  of   law,   and   were 
unregistered    mortgages     on    the    laud. 
Whenever  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
public  Revenue,  they  had  a  tax  put  not 
upon  the  whole  Province  as  it  ought  to 
be,  but  they  had  the  commercial  classes 
of  Montreal  raided,  and  fresh   taxation 
put  upon  them.    When  they  were  referred 
to  Canada,  he  referred  the  Prime  Minister 
to   Quebec.      When    they    were    asked 
what  the  people  of  Ulster  were  afraid  of 
his  reply  was  that  one  Quebec  was  enough 
for     the    19th    century,     and      another 
ought  not  to  be  set  up  in  Ireland.    When 
they    talked    of    a    contented    Canada, 
he        asked       them        to        look       at 
Mercier  unfurling  the  flag  of  Canadian 
independence.     He    now    came    to   the 
question  of  safeguards.     It  might  be  said 
that  these  safeguards  had  been  put  into 
the  Bill  in  order  to  meet  the  fears  of  the 
minority.     He  would  state  frankly  what 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Ulster  people  as 
to  these  safeguards.     They  held  that  if 
these  men  were  capable  of  being  trusted 
every  safeguard   that  was  put  into  the 
Bill    was  an  insult.      They  said  that  if 
they  could  not  trust  these  men  without 
safeguards   then   they  ought  not   to  be 
trusted  at  all,  and  they  maintained  that 
these  safeguards  were  absolutely  worth- 
less.    Let  them  take,  for  example,  the 
safeguard  as  to  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment.      They     were     told     that      the 
flupremacy  of  Parliament  was  enshrined 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill.     He  had  no 
objection  to  it  being  so  enshrined.    He  did 
not  think  it  mattered  much  ;  let  it  rest. 
They  were  told  that  the  ultimate  right 
of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  Empire 
was    unquestioned,    and   they    knew    it. 
They    knew  that  Parliament  could  not 
only   .legislate    over    the   heads    of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  but  also  over  the  heads 
of   a   Canadian  Parliament,  or,    indeed, 
over  every   Parliament  in   the   Empire. 
But  what  use  was  the  right  when  they 
parted  with  the  Executive  power  ?     He 
would  take  a  Canadian  illustration.     In 
1878  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  Canada 
passed  an  Act  exactly  on  all-fours  with 
the   Direct   Veto   Bill.     The   Act    was 
challenged,  and  it  came  before  the  Privy 
Council   in  England,  who   decided   that 
Che  Dominion  Parliament  was  within  its 
rights    in    ilegislating    for     the    whole 


Dominion  on  this  question.  The  judgment 
went  back  to  Canada,  and  they  would 
naturally  conclude  the  Act  went  into 
force.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  have  done.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  Dominion  Parliament  had 
no  Executive  power  in  the  Province  no 
more  than  they  (the  Imperial  Parliament) 
would  have  in  Ireland,  and  what  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  told  the  Dominion 
Parliament  was  very  likely  what  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  tell  them.  They 
said,  "  You  have  passed  the  measure ; 
we  did  not  want  it.  You  thought  it  was 
for  our  good,  but  you  never  asked  us 
whether  it  was  or  not.  You  can  enforce 
it  as  you  like."  What  had  been  the  re- 
sult as  to  that  Act — the  Scott  Act — in 
Canada  since  1878  ?  It  had  been  a  dead 
letter,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
enforce  it.  Supposing  this  Parliament 
was  set  up  in  Ireland,  he  admitted  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  retain  the 
right  to  legislate.  But  supposing  that 
something  took  place  in  Ireland  that  was 
wrong.  Suppose  they  passed  a  tyrannical 
and  confiscatory  measure  with  regard  to 
the  land  ;  it  was  said  it  could  be  corrected 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They  could, 
it  was  true,  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  how  were  they  to  enforce  their  Act 
in  Ireland  ?  They  had  parted  with 
every  policeman  and  with  every  shred  of 
executive  power,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  Irish  Parliament  might 
say,  "You  can  enforce  it  at  your 
leisure."  He  held  that  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  was  undoubted,  but  it  was  of 
no  use  in  such  an  emergency.  He  might  be 
told  that  the  veto  would  be  effective. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  long  an  English 
Ministry  would  stand  out  against  an  Irish 
Parliament  with  80  Members  sitting 
there  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  They 
knew  that  the  veto  would  be  a  farce,  a 
delusion,  and  a.  snare  under  any  such 
circumstance.  He  now  came  to  the  safe- 
guards against  property.  They  were  told 
that  property  was  not  to  be  taken  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  without  just 
compensation.  He  had  got  his  own  ideas 
about  the  due  process  of  law,  and  about 
what  would  be  the  feeling  concerning 
just  compensation.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North-East  Cork  made  merry  upon 
this  Land  Question  at  his  (Mr.  Russell's) 
expense.  He  wanted  to  say  this  once  for 
all.  It  was  quite  true  he  had  appeared 
both  in  the  House  and  the  country  to 
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have  played  an  inconsistent  part  on  this 
Land  Question.  He  represented  a  tenant- 
fanning  constituencry,  and  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  he  had  often  defended  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  in  that  House. 
It  was  quite  true  he  had  oscillated 
between  the  one  Party  and  the  other.  He 
had  done  so  because  he  thought  the  right 
had  often  been  with  the  one  and  often 
with  the  other.  He  came  into  the  House 
neither  to  defend  the  one  nor  the  other 
unless  he  thought  them  to  be  right ;  there- 
fore in  his  action  he  had  not  been  in- 
consistent, but  had  been  fulfilling  the 
pledges  he  gave  to  the  people  he  was 
proud  to  represent  in  that  House.  The 
Chief  Secretary,  speaking  at  Chelmsford 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  said  the  time 
was  close  at  hand  when  they  would  have 
to  prevent  tenant-farmers  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Irish  landlords.  How 
did  he  carry  out  that  idea  in  the  Bill  ? 
The  Bill,  so  far  from  protecting  property, 
provided  for  a  fresh  confiscation  of  Irish 
land.  If  this  Bill  were  passed  and  it 
became  an  Act,  the  Irish  Government 
would  have  power  to  dismiss  every  Civil 
servant  on  six  months'  notice.  The  Irish 
Nationalist  Members  had  already  told 
them  they  would  clear  out  the  Land 
Commission.  The  Assistant  Land  Com- 
missioners were  made  permanent  Civil 
servants  of  the  Crown  two  years  ago  by 
that  House,  and  now  they  were  going  to 
put  them  on  six  months'  notice.  What 
was  possible — nay,  what  was  probable, 
if  the  Irish  Members  were  true  to 
themselves,  true  to  the  people  they 
represented,  and  true  to  their  own  word  ? 
They  had  only  to  give  six  months'  notice, 
and  these  35  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioners would  be  turned  out  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  who  would  put  in  creatures 
with  Plan  of  Campaign  ideas  of  the  value 
of  land.  And  mark  what  had  not  been 
commented  upon  before.  The  Land  Ques- 
tion was  reserved  for  three  years  to  that 
House.  What  did  that  mean  ?  Three  years 
hence  the  first  of  the  rents  fixed  under 
the  Act  of  1881  would  come  up  for  re- 
vision, and  then  these  Campaign  valuers 
would  be  let  loose.  In  face  of  these  facts 
it  was  idle  to  talk  about  the  due  process 
of  law  and  just  compensation.  It  was 
not  much  use  quoting  words  by  the 
Members  of  the  Government ;  but  if  he 
were  to  quote  any,  they  would  be  those 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,    who,    in   an   article   in   The 
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Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  1886^ 
said — 

*'  The  honour  of  England  is  pledged  to  their 
(the  landlord's)  rights.  At  no  cost  can  we 
abandon  them.  We  could  not  look  other  nations 
in  the  face  were  we  to  throw  over  men  whoee 
property  we  confirmed  so  lately  by  the  Act 
of  1881." 

Had  he  (Mr.  Russell)  not  proved  they 
were  abandoning  them,  and  that,  too,  ia 
the  most  shameful  way  ?  Take  the 
safeguard  of  the  Second  Chamber- 
What  was  the  use  of  Radicals  attempt, 
ing  to  set  up  a  Second  Chamber  at  this 
time  of  day  ?  They  were  denouncing  a 
Second  Chamber  here,  and  were  setting 
one  up  in  Ireland.  They  were  de- 
nouncing property  qualifications  here  and 
establishing  them  in  Ireland,  and  they 
expected  to  make  them  believe  that 
either  one  or  the  other  was  likely  to  last* 
It  did  not  matter  whether  they  lasted  or 
not.  A  Second  Chamber  might  be  a 
good  thing  in  itself  ;  he  had  no  doubt  it 
was,  but  he  said  it  was  absohitely  value- 
less as  a  safeguard.  Under  no  system  of 
representation  could  the  Irish  minority 
secure  more  than  20  in  the  Irish  Legisla- 
tive Council.  The  Irish  minority  were 
crowded  into  special  localities,  and  not 
spread  over  the  country.  He  did  not 
claim  that  the  minority  in  any  country 
should  rule.  He  claimed  that  the 
majority  should  rule,  but  it  should  be  a 
majority  of  the  country  itself — the 
majority  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
maintained  that  the  majority  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  not  in  favour  of 
this  Bill ;  it  had  not  been  consulted  on 
the  Bill,  and  if  the  Government  were 
anxious  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
country  on  the  measure,  let  them  go  to 
the  country  upon  it.  To  put  this  Second 
Chamber  forward  as  a  safeguard  was  per- 
fectly absurd.  Again,  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  to  be  incapable  of  establishing  or 
endowing  religion.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  directly.  The  Government^ 
however,  said  that  the  question  of  the 
Church  Establishment  was  one  for  the 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  English  peoples  to* 
decide.  Why,  then,  handcuff  the  Irish, 
people  in  the  decision  of  a  similar  ques- 
tion ?  It  was  not  done  to  protect  the 
Irish  minority.  It  was  because  the 
Government  knew  that  thev  dare  not 
leave  the  question  in  this  position  ;  it 
was   because   they   were   afraid   of   the 
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'English  and  Scotch  people.  If  he  ^  Irish  representation  excluded,  the  right 
wished  to  establish  and  endow  the  i  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  defeated,  much 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  he  as  he  should  regret  it,  by  the  British 
should  not  think  of  paying  the  priest-  vote.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
hood.  That  would  be  the  worst  possible  i  such  a  case  the  Crovernment  would 
way  of  doing  it.  They  had  only  to  get  resign  and  would  retire.  But  did  the 
rid  of  the  lay  Roman  Catholic  teacher  |  Bill  provide  for  this  being  done  ? 
under  the  National  •  system  of  educa-  Not  at  all.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tion  and  substitute  the  Religious  could  not  carry  his  Bill,  but  he  could 
Orders,  and  then  they  were  endow-  summon  all  the  Irish  Members  on  a 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Vote  of  Confidence  and  retain  his 
as  direct  a  form  as  if  they  endowed  seat.  Thus,  while  the  right  hon. 
the  priesthood.  He  now  came  to  the  |  Gentleman  would  be  incapable  of  legis- 
Irish  Members'  clause.  The  first  objec-  '  lating  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
tion  he  took  to  it  was  the  gerrymandering  \  the  British  majority,  he  would  still  be 
of  the  Irish  representation,  which  was  i  capable  of  keeping  his  seat  by  thjB  aid  of 
one  of  the  most  shameful  things  that  i  the  80  Irishmen  outside.  There  must  be 
ever  was  done.  Take  the  Schedule  as  two  majorities  in  that  House  if  the  Bill 
to  the  Irish  representation  in  that  House,  '  passed  in  its  present  shape.  It  was  a 
and  what  did  they  find  ?  The  County  \  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
of  Antrim,  with  a  registered  electorate  i  Unionist  Party  in  1886  had  no  diflficul- 
of  36,000,  was  to  have  four  Members  ;    ties  upon    this    question.     They  had   a 


the  Boroughs  of  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Gal  way,  Kilkenny,  and  Newry,  with 
14,000  electors,  were  to  obtain  five 
Representatives.     He    called    that    im- 


choice  of  difficulties  ;  to  retain  the  Irish 
Members  was  a  difficulty,  and  to  exclude 
them  was  a  difficulty.  That  was  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter,  and  he  should 


pndent  gerrymandeting.  This,  indeed,  have  thought  the  real  way  of  solving 
was  not  a  Bill  merely  to  establish  an  the  question  was  to  let  it  alone.  He 
Irish  Parliament ;  it  was  a  Bill  to  reduce  ;  now  came  to  the  last  part  of  what  he 
Parliament  to  hnpotence,  and  he  con-  |  had  to  say  on  the  question — namely,  as  to 
fessed  he  had  seen  nothing  more  extra-  the  Province  of  Ulster.  A  good  deal  had 
ordinary  than  the  position  which  had  i  been  said  about  Ulster,  and  the  hon. 
been  taken  up  by  Gladstonian  Members.  |  Member  for  North-East  Cork  had  claimed 
In    May   of    1886   they   were    all    for    that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ulster 


exclusion  of  the  Irish  Members.  -  In  June 
of  that  year  they  went  to  the  country,  and 


were  in  favour  of  this  Bill.     In  the  last 
Parliament  there  was  an  Ulster  majority 


the  whole  of  the  Party  that  had  voted  I  in  favour  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  Members  !  There  was  no  such  majority  in  his  favour 
at  once  took  the.  Irish  representation  to  I  now,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
their  arms  and  declared  that  they  could  majority  against  this  Bill.  The  hon. 
not  think  of  parting  with  them,  and  they  Member  for  Islington  the  other  night 
then  arguedfor  their  retention.  Now,  how-  gave  as  a  proof  that  Belfast  was  not  so 
ever,  the  same  hon.  Members  were  going  prosperous  as  Dublin  or  Cork  that  there 
to  vote  for  a  Bill  which  neither  retained  were  fewer  £20  valuations  in  Belfast 
nor  excluded  the  Irish  Repi-esentatives.  than  in  Dublin  or  Cork.  This  was  the 
Now,  snppose  the  Bill  to  be  passed — which  kind  of  food  with  which  the  Gladstonian 
was  a  large  assumption — that  the  new  i  Party  was  fed.  The  working-men  of 
machinery  had  come  into  operation  and  Dublin  and  Cork  lived  in  old  houses  with 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  five,  six,  and  ten  families  herded  together 
Minister  was  still  in  Office — another  in  one  house,  while  the  Belfast  working- 
large  assumption — and  that  he  proposed  man  lived  in  a  self-contained  house. 
to  go  on  with  the  Newcastle  Programme  His  (Mr.  Russell's)  position  was  this  r 
— ^taking,  say,  the  Direct  Veto  Bill  first.  There  were  not  only  two  Irelands,  but 
which  was  perhaps  the  largest  assumption  two  Ulsters  as  well.  He  did  not  care 
of  all,  just  let  them  see  how  it  would  be.  which  Ulster  they  took,  whether  it  wa*?^ 
When  a  Division  took  place  the  other  day  '  the  geographical  Ulster  or  whether    it 


on  the  Welsh  Local  Veto  Bill  there  was  an 
English  majority  against  it ;  and  if  the 
Direct   Veto  Bill   was  taken,  with  the 


was  the  old  Ulster  of  the  Plantation. 
He  said  that  Ulster,  as  a  whole,  had 
returned  a  solid  majority  against  the  Bill. 
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If  the  doctriue  of  countiug  heads  was  to 
be  persevered  in,  it  might  be  said  that 
Ireland  returned  a  majority  for  the  Bill, 
but  there  was  a  majority  in  Ulster 
against  it.  If  the  Government  must 
give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  because 
the  majority  in  Ireland  demanded 
it,  why  must  they  force  it  upon 
Ulster  when  the  majority  in  Ulster  told 
them  they  would  passionately  resist  it  ? 
He  was  not  pleading  for  a  separate 
Ulster.  The  time  for  that  had  not  come, 
but  the  day  might  come  when  it  might 
be  necessary  to  do  so.  They  could  de- 
feat the  Bill  without  appealing  for  it. 
What  was  the  situation  in  that  Province  ? 
Let  them  take  the  question  of  crime 
there.  In  Protestant  Ulster,  which  sent 
Unionist  Members  to  this  House,  there 
were  10  or  12  policemen  for  every 
10,000  inhabitants,  while  in  Kerry, 
Clare,  and  Limerick  there  were  49 
policemen  for  every  10,000.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  Whose  fault  is  that  ?] 
It  was  the  orderly  population  of  Ulster 
— the  population  that  did  not  need  police- 
men— that  the  Government  were  going  to 
coerce,  and  it  was  disorderly  Ireland 
which  needed  policemen,  to  which  they 
were  going  to  hand  over  the  law-abiding 
people  of  Ulster.  The  Prime  Minister 
made  an  extraordinary  statement  to  the 
deputation  from  Belfast  the  other  day. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  if 
the  population  of  Belfast  had  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  it  had  increased 
in  the  18  years  before  the  Union,  it 
would  now  have  reached  700,000.  In 
1782  it  was  13,000,  and  at  the  Union  it  was 
25,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  12,000 
in  18  years,  so  that,  had  that  increase 
gone  on,  the  population  would  only  be 
69,000.  But  let  them  take  BeliFast  as 
it  was.  There,  at  all  events,  there  was 
a  steady  increase  in  the  population.  It 
had  grown  from  under  30,000  in  1800  to 
275,000  in  1893.  In  Belfast  and  in  the 
district  and  towns  round  about  there  were 
prosperity  and  industry.  He  would  ask 
the  Gladstonians  how  they  accounted 
for  that  prosperity — not  in  Belfast  alone 
let  them  remember — and  for  the  different 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  South  and 
West.  It  could  not  be  the  law  or  the 
administration  of  the  law,  because  they 
were  the  same  both  in  Ulster  and  Mun- 
ster.  The  main  difference  between 
those  two  Provinces  was  that  in  Ulster 
there   was   a   law-abiding    spirit   which 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


had  been  chased  out  of  Munster.  The 
only  crime  of  Ulster  was  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Empire  and  the  Im- 
perial connection,  and  for  that  she  was 
to  be  cast  out  and  betrayed.  What  was 
the  duty  of  an  Ulster  Representative 
under  those  circumstances  ?  It  was  one 
of  great  responsibility,  and  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  discharged.  He  had  no 
right  to  threaten  the  House  or  the 
country.  No  man  could  quote  from  any 
speech  of  his  any  incitement  to  civil  war, 
or  anything  like  it.  The  position  of  the 
people  of  Ulster  was  very  simple.  They 
said  they  had  done  no  wrong,  and  that 
they  were  proud  to  belong  to  the  Empire. 
While  they  did  not  deny  the  right  of 
this  country  to  cut*  them  off,  they 
denied  its  right  to  fix  their  masters  and 
to  sell  them  into  slavery,  which  was 
really  what  the  Government  was  pro- 
posing to  do.  It  was  said  that  the  Church 
Act  of  1869  produced  all  these  disturb- 
ances. But  the  great  Presbyterian  Body, 
as  well  as  the  Methodist  and  other  Noncon- 
formist communities  in  Ireland,  were 
largely  in  favour  of  that  Act.  The  first  vote 
he  (Mr.  Russell)  gave  as  a  citizen  was  for 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  words  of  only  one  man — a  clergyman, 
who  was  now  dead,  and  of  whom  he 
wished  to  say  nothing — had  been  quoted 
to  show  that  the  country  had  been 
threatened  in  reference  to  the  passing  of 
the  Church  Act.  The  Ulster  people 
were  not  then  united  in  favour  of  the 
Church.  A  large  number  favoured 
Disestablishment.  He  wished  to  say  they 
were  solid  now.  The  hon.  Member  for 
North-East  Cork  would  not  be  able  to 
bribe  the  sturdy  Ulster  tenant-farmers 
into  accepting  this  Bill  or  any  Bill  like 
it.  What  were  the  Government  going 
to  do  with  that  Province  ?  Were  the 
men  who  had  been  travelling  all  over  the 
country  protesting  against  coercion,  who 
stood  by  moonlighters  and  knaves  of 
every  kind,  who  denounced  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  those  law-breakers,  and 
who  had  made  England  ring  with  the  cry 
of  coercion — were  they  going  to  admit 
that  they  were  prepared  to  coerce  Ulster, 
not  for  crime,  not  for  wrongdoing,  but 
for  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Empire  ? 
They  went  about  thp  country  saying  that 
no  law  was  worth  anything  that  was 
not  founded  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  How  were  they  going  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  Ulster  people  to  this 
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law  ?  They  knew  they  would  not  get  it,aud 
they  would  have  to  eat  all  the  brave  words 
which  they  had  been  using  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  apply  that  coercion  to 
men  who  had  done  no  wrong,  and  who 
were  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their 
fiesh.  They  would  not  carry  peace  into 
Ireland,  but  a  sword.  They  were  not 
peacemakers,  but  mischief  makers.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  face  to  face 
with  this  dishonouring  Bill.  Why  were 
there  no  meetings  to  defend  the  Bill  ?  Was 
there  nothing  to  elucidate  and  explain  ? 
The  Government  were  not  trying  to 
defend  their  policy,  because  they 
knew  it  was  indefensible.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  were  doing  they 
would  turn  more  than  1,000,000  of  loyal 
subjects  into  men  who  would  hate  and 
despise  the  name  of  England,  and  who 
would  bequeath  to  their  children's  children 
the  memory  of  a  great  wrong  and  an 
infamous  betrayal.  That  was  what  they 
were  trying  to  do,  and  that  was  what  he 
believed  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  with 
their  big  bounding  hearts,  would  prevent 
them  from  doing.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  forgive  him  if  he  had  spoken  more 
strongly  than  he  ought  to  have  done  ; 
but  he  had  done  so  because  he  believed 
it  to  be  his  duty,  not  only  to.*  his  con- 
stituents, but  also  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  jiad  spoken  the  sentiments  that  pre- 
vailed in  Ulster,  and  he  trusted  they  would 
have  the  serious  consideration  of  theHouse. 

•Mr.  KNOX  (Cavan,  W.)  said,  that 
when  he  heard  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone  speak,  he  always  re- 
joiced that  he  (Mr.  T.  W,  Russell)  was 

not  an  Ulsterman.  When  things  more 
bitter  than  should  be  said  by  any  Irishman 
were  to  be  said,  a  man  who  was  not  an 
Irishman  had  to  be  sought  for  in  order  to 
say  them. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present  ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

•Mr.  KNOX  said,  the  hon.   Member 

for     South     Tyrone     commenced     his 

speech     by    making    an     announcement 

that  he  (Mr.  Knox)  was  very  pleased  to 

hear — namely,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
quote  speeches.  But  the  hon.  Member 
bad  proceeded  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  do  little  else  than  quote  speeches,  some 
delivered  in  the  year  1800  and  some  later 


— but  all  speeches.  The  hon.  Member 
had  attempted  to  convict  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  in- 
accuracy in  the  statement  he  had  attri- 
buted to  Lord  Clare  when  receiving  the 
Belfast  deputation  the  other  day.  To  do 
that  he  had  quoted  a  speech  Lord  Clare 
had  made  on  another  occasion.  It  was 
true  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  those 
two  speeches,  but  it  was  equally  difficult 
to  reconcile  speeches  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Tyrone  had  made  on  different 
occasions.  The  question  they  had  to 
consider  on  this  Bill  was  a  very  wide  one, 
and  he  (Mr.  Knox)  would  not  attempt  to 
cover  more  than  a  small  part  of  it.  He 
would  not  deal  with  the  wide  Imperial 
issues  raised  in  the  measure.  He  intended 
to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the  Bill  which 
directly  concerned  the  Province,  part  of 
which  he  represented,  and  he  might  claim 
that  he  represented  that  Province  with 
as  good  a  right  as  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  spoken ;  for  while  the  hon. 
Member's  majority  was  300,  composed  of 
bogus  voters,  who  were  put  on  the  register 
by  a  technicality  of  the  Registration  Law, 
and  who  were  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  have  no  right  to  be  on  the 
register  at  all,  his  (Mr.  Knox's)  majority 
was  4,500.  As  an  Ulster  Member  and 
as  an  Ulsterman  born  and  bred  he  did 
not  want  to  say  anything  against 
Ulster,  or  anything  bitter  about  the 
Ulster  people.  He  was  as  proud  as 
any  Member  of  that  House  of  the  dogged 
tenacity  shown  by  the  Ulster  people, 
and  by  the  Ulster  Catholics  as  well  as 
by  the  Ulster  Protestants  ;  but  he 
confessed  he  found  it  difficult  to  view 
with  pride  some  of  the  things  said  by 
Ulstermen  at  the  present  moment. 
They  heard  people  saying  that  Ulster 
was  preparing  for  war,  and  he  should 
like  to  read  an  extract  to  show  how  they 
were  doing  this.  They  heard  a  great 
many  speeches  stating,  in  the  abstract, 
what  would  happen  if  the  Bill  became 
law  ;  but  he  thought  that  sometimes, 
when  they  got  down  to  the  concrete,  and 
saw  what  it  all  meant  in  plain  English, 
they  could  estimate  the  real  danger.  He 
had  read  the  other  day  in  The  Belfast 
News  Letter,  the  leading  Conservative 
paper  of  Ulster,  a  proposal  for  instructing 
the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  in  the  use  of 
arms  by  means  of  lectures  illustrated  by 
diaorrams  on  the  blackboard.  That  was 
the  practical  form  which  these  speeches 
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^ook,  and  he  confessed  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  opinion  which  men  of 
sense  would  have  of  the  common  sense 
of  Ulstermen  would  be  increased  by 
such  writings  or  speeches.  He  did  not 
believe  that  there  would  be  any  attempt 
at  rebellion  in  Ulster.  He  had  a  better 
opinion  of  the  common  sense  of  Ulster- 
men  than'  to  think  ihey  would  make 
such  fools  of  themselves.  He  did  not 
believe  that  Ulstermen  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  accept,  without  further  in- 
quiry, the  gratuitous  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Armagh  that,  in 
rebelling  against  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, they  would  be  doing  nothing 
contrary  to  the  law  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  the  people  of  Ulster 
would  take,  at  his  own  valuation,  the 
military  leadership  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  North  Armagh. 
He  could  not  believe  that  they  would 
make  such  fools  of  themselves.  The 
fact  was  that,  owing  to  historical 
circumstances  more  than  to  their  own 
fault,  there  were  certain  phrases  which 
had  become,  not  poetry,  as  was  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Fifeshire  (Mr. 
Birrell),  not  rhetoric,  as  was  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Paul),  but  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
woof  and  texture  of  their  speech.  They 
had  been  accustomed,  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  to  talk  about  Derry  walls 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Bovne.  Their 
first  notions  about  a  horse  had  usually 
been  derived  from  King  William's 
horse,  which  was  invariably  repre- 
sented to  them  as  prancing,  and 
unless  they  happened  to  learn  in  after 
life  something  of  the  outside  world, 
they  went  through  life  imitating  King 
William's  horse,  poetically,  rhetorically, 
or  at  least  metaphorically  prancing, 
Ulstermen,  however,  never  mistook 
metaphors  for  realities,  and  they  had  a 
keen  eye  to  business  all  the  time.  He 
would  give  an  example.  He  read  the 
other  day  that  a  distinguished  jeweller  in 
Belfast  stnick  a  very  beautiful  medal  in 
commemoration  of  the  visit  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  appended  to  the 
notices  of  the  fact  the  statement  that 
every  man  who  was  present  at  that 
demonstration  ought  to  possess  one 
of  these  medals.  This  gentleman  was  as 
good  a  Home  Euler  as  he  (Mr.  Knox) 
was,  but  he  saw  the  opportunity  of  making 

Mr.  Knox 


profitable   use   of    the   present   political 
temper  of  Ulster,  and  of  course  availed 
himself  of  it.     Circulars  had  been  issued 
broadcast  by   traders   in  Ireland   saying 
that  owing  to  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
country  they  were  unable  to  give  further    • 
orders.      Undoubtedly    the    infoimation 
had    been     spread    abroad    by    leading 
Unionist  merchants  among  the  Unionist 
retail   traders  in    Ireland  that   it  would 
serve  their  purposes   to  refuse  any  orders 
to  English  commercial  travellers,  and  he 
knew  that  English  travellers  had  in  many- 
cases    been    refused    orders.     What   did 
this  mean  ?      It  meant  that  the  orders 
were  being  given  to  the  Irish  Unionist 
wholesale    houses,    which     were    doing 
better  trade  than  they  ever  did  before. 
He   did    not,   however,   say   that    there 
was     no     man     in     Ulster     who     now 
honestly  intended  to  fight.      There  were 
many  deluded   people   in   the    Province 
who  thought  a  civil  war  was  coming,  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  had 
people  so  deluded.     He  did  not  believe, 
with  the  Member  for  North-East   Cork 
(Mr.  Davit t),  that  the  conduct  of  the  men 
who  said  they  would  fight  against   the 
Irish  Church  Act  was  entirely  theatrical 
posing.      He  believed  a  great  many  of 
them  were  in  deadly  earnest  when  they 
declared  they  would    fight    rather  than 
submit.     He    knew    this    because  .they 
went  so  far  as  to  plank  down  their  money 
in  this  belief.     There  was  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  who  did  a  roaring  trade 
in  rifles  and  revolvers  at  that  time.     He 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  now  an 
ample    fortune     by    selling     rifles    and 
revolvers   in  1868.     He  sold  them  at  a 
very  large  profit — nearly   100  per  cent. 
He  only  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
name   of   his    hon.    Friend,  because   he 
was  still  liable   to  be  brought   up   and 
punished  for  supplying  these  rifles  and 
revolvers  in   1868.     The  Ulstermen  did 
not  fight  at  that  time,  not  because  they 
were  braggarts   or  cowards,  but  because 
they  found  they  had  been  deluded,  and 
that,  instead  of   the   Irish    Church   Act 
aiming  at  the  extinction  of  their  religion, 
the  Irish  Church  became  more  prosperous 
as  a  voluntary  Church  than  it  had  been 
before.     When   he  said  that  he  did  not 
believe    that    this    Bill,    which    would 
soon     be      an      Act,     would      lead     to 
civil    war ;     he     said    so,    not    because 
Ulstermen  were   braggarts,  not  because 
they  were  cowards,  but  because  he  believed 
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the  Act  would  do  no  harm  to  Ulster,  but 
rather  do  much  good.  Thej  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  Protestant  ascendaucy. 
fie  had  to  say  that  that  was  a  misnomer. 
He  would  describe  it  as  the  ascendancy 
of  a  section  of  a  sect  of  Protestants,  who 
might  probably  lose  by  this  Bill.  The 
Protestant  Episcopalian  landed  aristo- 
cracy were  the  only  gainers  by  the 
Union.  They  had  gained,  firstly,  in 
rents,  which  had  been  levied — and  were 
.still  to  a  large  extent  levied— -on  the 
improvements  of  the  tenants.  At  the  time 
of  the  Union  the  rental  of  Ireland  was 
£5,000,000.  It  rose  to  £  1 5,000,000.  It 
was  still  £12,000,000.  This  immense 
increment  could  not  be  properly  described 
as  unearned  increment.  Unearned  in- 
crement was  an  increase  of  value  due  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which  should  go  to  neither 
landl)rd  or  tenant,  but  to  the  State.  In 
Ireland  there  had  been  no  such  general  im- 
provement. The  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  land  was  due  solely  to  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenants.  The  ten- 
ants had  brought  about  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land  by  their  labour,  and 
the  landlords  had  pocketed  it  in  the  form 
of  rent.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
which  the  section  he  had  referred  to  had 
gained  by  the  Union,  and  there  was 
likely  to  be  some  loss  sustained  in  that 
respect  in  the  future.  In  the  second 
place  they  had  secured  an  undue  share 
of  the  public  offices  in  Ireland,  and  in 
this  connection  he  had  to  thank  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Leese)  for  his  speech  the 
other  night  in  which  he  proved  clearly 
that  a  section  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land had  had  an  undue  share  of  public 
offices  and  public  places.  In  the  third 
place  the  Irish  Protestants  had  had 
opportunities  of  University  education, 
which  was  not  enjoyed  by  the  masses  of 
the  people.  It  was  quite  possible  that 
those  particular  advantages  might  be 
lost.  He  hoped  Trinity  College  would 
not  be  destroyed — ^he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  under  the  Bill  to  des- 
troy it — but  he  trusted  the  undue  share  of 
advantage  which  the  landlord  class  now 
secured  from  Trinity  College  would  be 
taken  away  by  giving  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  country  equal  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  University.  It  was 
possible,  too,  that  the  present  undue 
•hare  of  offices  would  not  be  given  to 
that    section  of    the  landed  aristocracy 


after  Home  Rule.  He  thought  it  possible 
that  under  Home  Rule  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  would  find  their  rents  reduced,  and 
find  themselves  unable  to  confiscate  their 
tenants^  improvements.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Tyrone  had  said  that  after 
this  Bill  was  carried  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Irish  Government  to  appoint  the 
Sub-Commissioners  to  fix  rents.  But 
was  that  worse  as  a  matter  of  moral 
principle  than  to  have  rents  fixed,  as  they 
were-  now,  almost  entirely  by  men 
in  sympathy  with  the  landlords  ? 
Probably  hon.  Members  above  the  Gang- 
way would  say  it  would  be  better  to  have 
rents  fixed  by  men  who  were  not  in  very 
keen  sympathy  with  either  landlords  or 
tenants.  That  state  of  things  would  be 
secured  under  the  Bill,  for,  while  it  was 
very  probable  that  the  Sub-Commissioners 
would  be  men  who  sympathised  with  the 
tenants,  there  would  still  be  an  appeal 
to  the  Commissioners  whose  positions 
were  secured  for  life,  and  who  were, 
with  one  exception,  in  sympathy  with 
the  landlords.  He  would,  however, 
frankly  admit  that  probably  under 
Home  Rule  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
would  find  their  rents  reduced.  He 
did  not  think  the  constituents  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  (Mr.  T. 
W.  Russell)  would  have  been  willing  to 
return  him  to  Parliament  had  he  not 
assured  them  at  the  last  election  that 
without  Home  Rule  their  rents  would  be 
reduced.  The  hon.  Member  during  his 
election  campaign  advocated  what  he 
had  denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— namely,  the  compulsory  expropriation  of 
every  landlord  in  Ireland.  He  said 
nothing  would  do  but  to  turn  them  all  out, 
and  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
temporarily  in  the  meantime  rents  must 
be  very  largely  reduced.  The  Nationalist 
Members  asked  no  more  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  than  the  hon.  Member  had 
demanded  from  the  English  Parliament. 
He  (Mr.  Knox)  came  from  the  landlord 
class,  though  personally  he  had  ceased 
to  have  any  direct  connection  with  it, 
in  the  same,  way  as  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
com  and  Lord  Londonderry  had  so  ceased. 
He  had  sold  his  property  partly  because, 
with  what  would  be  called  business  in- 
stinct, he  had  thought  it  better  to  sell, 
and  partly  because  his  principles  were  in 
favour  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  he 
thought  he  might  carry  them  out  on  a 
small  scale.     Coming  from  the  landlord 
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class  aud  haviug  almost  all  his  kith  aud 
kin  belouging  to  it,  he  believed  that 
though  the  landlords  might  lose  some* 
what  in  the  reduction  of  rents  and  com- 
pulsory expropriation — he  hoped  not  on 
unfair  terms  —  which  would  probably 
follow  on. Home  Rule,  he  did  not  believe 
that  in  the  end  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
would  be  losers.  The  Irish  landlord 
class  had  an  honourable  record  of  service 
in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  in  the  Church, 
at  the  Bar,  in  Indian  Administration,  in 
almost  every  career  except  one  :  they  had 
not  gained  honour  as  landlords.  He  did 
not  think  they  would  be  any  the  worse 
or  would  play  any  less  honourable  a  part 
in  the  future  history  of  their  country 
when  they  had  every  occupation  open  to 
them  except  that  in  which  they  had  dis- 
graced themselves.  But,  after  all,  the 
landlord  aristocracy  were  a  very  small 
section  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  The 
real  question  was  whether  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  Ulster  would  lose  by  Home 
Eule.  He  asserted  that  the  mass  of  the 
Ulster  people  bad  rather  lost  than  gained 
by  centuries  of  English  rule.  The  Pro- 
testants had  suffered  less  than  the  Catho- 
lics, because,  in  the  first  place,  they  had  a 
certain  security  in  the  Ulster  Custom 
against  their  rents  being  unduly  raised. 
They  had  some  security  in  land  tenure, 
and  they  also,  even  the  poorest  of  them, 
had  occasionally  picked  up  some  of  the 
crumbs  of  patronage  which  fell  from  the 
landlord's  table.  Still,  at  the  present 
moment  Ulster  was  not  better  off  than 
the  other  Provinces,  either  in  wealth,  in 
education,  or  in  increase  of  population. 
According  to  the  last  Census  the  valua- 
tion of  LeiUster  was  £4  Os.  4d.  a  head,  of 
Munster  £2  188.  9d.,  of  Ulster 
£2  1 4s.  lOd.,  aud  Munster  had  gained 
considerably  more  than  Ulster  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  figures  for  Income 
Tax  showed  Ulster  in  the  third  position 
again.  With  regard  to  edtication,  he 
admitted  that  Ulster  Protestants,  having 
had  the  advantage  of  education  for  so 
many  years  while  the  Catholics  were  not 
allowed  even  to  keep  schools,  ought  to 
be  better  educated  than  the  Catholics. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Ulster  was 
not  better  educated  than  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  The  figures  showed  that 
according  to  the  Census  the  people  o/ 
each  denomination  were  worse  educated 
in  Ulster  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.     According  to  the  last   Census 
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the  proportion  of  those  who  could  read 
and  write  was  in  Leinster  74*6,  in  Mun- 
ster 7 1*9,  in  Ulster  70*7,  and  inConnaught 
61*8  per  cent.  Up  till  1881  Ulster  was 
ahead  of  Munster  in  education.  Now 
Ulster  had  fallen  behind  Munster  and 
stood  third  on  list.  Turning  to  the 
figures  respecting  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls  between  10  and  20  he  found 
that  Munster  was  forging  ahead,  that 
Ulster  was  falling  still  further  behind, 
and  that  the  percentage  in  Ulster  was 
only  two  better  than  that  in  Connaught. 
If  the  present  state  of  things  went  on 
for  another  10  yeai-s  Connaught  would 
have  caught  up  and  beaten  in  education 
the  Province  w  hich  contained  Belfast.  No 
doubtDonegal  somewhat  brought  down  the 
average  in  Ulster,  but  speaking  generally, 
and  comparing  the  Nationalist  counties 
with  the  Unionist  counties,  it  would  not 
be  found  that  the  Nationalist  counties  came 
badly  out  of  the  test.  In  Cavan  7 1  per  cent, 
of  the  people  could  read  and  write,  while 
70  was  the  average  of  the  whole  of 
Ulster.  Cavan  was  by  far  the  most 
Catholic  and  most  Nationalist  county  in 
Ulster.  Comparing  Cavan  with  two 
counties  well-known  to  the  House  on 
account  of  the  tniculence  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Armagh,  he  found  that  in  Tyrone  only 
66*6  per  cent,  of  the  population  could 
read  and  write,  and  in  Armagh  only  65*5 
per  cent.  He  heard  an  hon.  Member 
saying  that  this  was  due  to  the  National- 
ists in  those  counties,  aud  he  was  quite 
ready  to  deal  with  that  point.  He  would 
compare  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of 
the  North  with  the  Catholics  of 
the  South.  The  percentage  of  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  who  could  read 
and  write  in  Antrim  was  exactly 
the  same  even  to  a  decimal  as  the 
percentage  of  the  Catholics  who  could 
read  and  write  in  Clare.  Members  heard 
frequently  about  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  of  Kerry,  aud  they  would  he  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  percentage  of 
Protestant  Episcopalians  who  could 
read  and  write  in  Annagh  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  i>ereentage 
of  the  Catholics  in  Kerrj'.  It  was  further 
the  fact  that  the  Catholics  of  County 
Dublin  were  better  educated  than  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  of  any  Union- 
ist countv.  Therefore,  he  did  not  find 
that  in  education  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  Ulster  had  gained  much  from  English 
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rule.  As  to  population,  much  was  said 
about  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Bel- 
fast. Of  what  good  was  it,  however,  if 
while  one  city  increased,  all  the  rest  of 
Ulster  steadily  declined  in  population. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent, 
in  the  population  of  Antrim,  in  which 
County  Belfast  was  chiefly  situate,  in 
the  last  10  years,  whilst  the  County  of 
Monaghan  for  the  last  two  Censuses 
had  shown  a  greater  decrease  than  any 
other  county  in  Ireland,  the  decrease 
having  been  over  25  per  cent,  in  20 
years.  This  decrease  was  not  confined 
to  the  county  districts,  for  of  32  Ulster 
towns  having  a  population  of  over  2,000, 
21  declined  in  population  during  the  last 
10  years.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
he  did  not  think  that  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, however  wickedly  inclined,  could 
make  the  state  of  things  in  Ulster  much 
worse.  The  Ulster  Protestants  had  at 
present  liberty  to  worship,  liberty  to 
work,  and  liberty  to  pay  rent.  They 
might  have  a  little  less  rent  to  pay  under 
Home  Rule,  but  he  did  not  think  that  in 
any  other  respect  their  liberties  would 
be  curtailed.  They  were  to  have  the 
protection  of  a  Second  Chamber.  The 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  made 
light  of  that  Second  Chamber,  because,  he 
said,  the  minority  of  the  people  would 
not  have  a  majority  in  it.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  possible  always  for  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  create  at  once  a  House  of 
Lords  in '  which  the  propertie<l  classes 
would  be  able  to  control  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  Government,  however,  had 
gone  as  near  as  human  ingenuity  enabled 
them  to  this  point,  and  he  calculated  that 
if  opinions  were  to  remain  as  at  present 
in  Irehind,  there  would  be  an  actual 
mijority  of  Unionists  in  the  Second 
Chamber.  The  Ulster  Protestants  would 
also  have  the  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  there  would  be  for 
every  Irishman  an  appeal  against  injus- 
tice to  the  highest  Court  and  the  most 
just  tribunal  in  exbtence, — namely,  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  was  the  Supreme  Court  for  over 
d  J0,6J3,000  of  human  beings  in  India  and 
the  British  Colonies.  It  might  be  asked 
whether  there  was  any  means  by  which  that 
Court  could  enforce  its  decisions.  The 
Executive  of  the  United  States  had  a 
military  force  of  only  some  25,00 J  men, 
and  had  no  police  to  speak  of  under  its 
control ;    yet  it  was  enabled  to  enforce 


the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  would  have  control 
of  a  military  force  at  least  15  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
he  asked  why  it  should  not  be  as 
well  able  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
the  Privy  Council  as  the  United 
States  Government  was  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  its  Supreme  Court  ? 
Remembering  all  the  checks  introduced 
into  the  Bill,  how  could  injustice  be  done  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Bristol,  in  the  speech  in  which 
he  opened  the  Debate,  said  he  did  not 
anticipate  ^any  religious  persecution  in 
Ireland,  yet  the  -main  argument  of  hon. 
Members  outside  the  House  was  that 
they  expected  to  see  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  re-lighted.  They  were  ashamed  to 
say  before  an  assembly  of  educated  men 
that  there  would  be  actual  religious 
persecution,  and  he  hoped  that  before  long 
they  would  be  also  ashamed  to  make  such 
absurd  statements  to  the  British  elector. 
The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War 
Office  under  the  late  Government  brought 
out  with  an  air  of  discovery  the  im- 
portant fact  that  it  would  be  possible 
under  this  Bill  for  an  Irish  Parliament  to 
pass  a  law  declaring  the  children  of 
divorced  persons  who  had  re-married  to 
be  illegitimate.  He  (Mr.  Knox)  admitted 
that  it  was  possible  such  a  law  might 
be  passed,  tor  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholc  Church  and  of  the  Aujrlicau 
Church  as  well  prohibited  the  marriage 
of  divorced  persons.  But  perhaps  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
at  the  present  moment,  under  the  august 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,, 
persons  divorced  in  Ireland  were  not 
allowed  to  re-marry.  The  old  Divorce 
Law  of  England,  permitting  only  a 
divorce,  a  mensa  et  thoroy  still  prevailed 
in  Ireland.  Therefore,  this  terrible 
thing  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
conjured  up  had  been  already  done  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bristol 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  indirectly  endowing  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  it  might  bo 
possible  for  the  Irish  Parliament,  by 
giving  large  grants  to  managers  of 
schools,  indirectly  to  endow  the  Catholic 
religion.  Well,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  under  the  Bill,  and  even  if  an 
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attempt  were  made  to  do  it,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  ultra  vires ;  but  whether  it  was 
possible  or  not,  it  was  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  pass  this  Bill;  and  in  any 
case  there  would  be  an  Irish  Opposition 
to  oppose  any  such  attempt  as  success- 
fully as  a  similar  attempt  was  defeated  by 
the  Liberal  Party  in  this  House  in  the 
case  of  the  Free  Education  Bill,  when  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  late  Conservative 
Government  to  introduce  a  provision 
giving  Church  clergymen  who  were 
managers  of  schools  a  grant  larger  than 
was  required  for  school  purposes.  Again, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  suggested 
that  the  Conscience  Clause  might  not  be 
carefully  observed  in  Ireland.  He  was 
convinced  that,  so  far  as  vigilance  could 
secure  its  observance,  an  Irish  Ministry 
would  not  fail  in  its  duty  ;  and  if,  in  some 
cases,  through  carelessness  or  through  the 
proselytising  tendencies  of  individuals 
some  abuses  did  occur,  it  would  not  be 
worse  than  the  system  which  obtained  in 
many  English  rural  parishes,  and  certainly 
was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing 
Home  Rule.  Then  came  the  question  of 
taxation.  He  failed  to  understand  how 
an  unfair  share  of  taxation  was  to  be  laid 
upon  Ulster.  Apart  from  Excise,  there 
was  not  a  single  tax  which  did  not  touch 
the  South  more  than  Ulster.  The  Irish 
Unionist  Alliance  were  asserting  that  if 
Home  Rule  were  passed  the  Probate 
Duty  grant  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
loss  to  Ireland  would  have  to  be  made  up 
by  new  taxation.  That  would  mean  an 
extra  48.  6d.  per  year  payable  by  every 
family  in  Ulster.  Although  he  would  be 
fiorry  to  see  the  additional  tax,  he  would 
point  out  that  Leinster  would  suffer  still 
more,  and  would  have  to  pay  68.  8d., 
and  that,  therefore,  if  any  such  tax  were 
proposed  by  the  new  Parliament,  the 
Leinster  Members  would  be  the  first  to 
denounce  it.  Again,  if  any  fiscal  proposal 
unfair  to  Ulster  were  made  the  Catholics 
of  that  Province  would  surely  have  a  word 
to  say  as  well  as  the  Protestants.  He 
knew  it  was  said  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  people  of  Ulster  were  mainly 
Protestants,  while  the  Catholics  were 
largely  concerned  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  the  contention  was  not  borne  out  by 
the  Census  Retun  s.  The  principal  trades 
in  Belfast  were  the  linen,  the  whisky, 
the  woollen,  the  shipbuilding,  and  the 
tobacco  trade.  In  the  shipbuilding  trade 
the   Catholics   were   in   a   minority,  for 
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reasons  little  creditable  to  the  Protestants. 
In  other  trades  in  which  there  was  less 
opportunity  for  exclusiveness  the  state  of 
affairs  was  different.     In  the  tobacco  and 
whisky    trades    Catholics    were    in    an 
actual  majority,  in  the  woollen  trades  the 
numbers  were  about  equal,  and  in   the 
linen   trade    Catholics    formed    40    per 
cent,  of  the   total.     In   the   textile   in- 
dustries, in  which  women   were   largely 
employed,    there    were    more    Catholic 
women    working   in   Belfast   than  were 
engaged    in    industrial    pursuits    in   the 
three  Southern  Provinces  put  together. 
Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  might  be  willing  to  oppress 
the  Protestant  industrial  minority,  was 
it  likely  they  would  oppress  the  Catholics 
of  Ulster,  who  formed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  industrial  class  in  that  Pro- 
vince ?     Then  it  had  been  suggested  that 
without  actual  deliberate  injustice  there 
would  be  such  unwisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  Legislature  that  Irish  industries 
might  be  made  to  suffer,  and  capital  be 
withdrawn   from   the   country.     It   was 
impossible  to  meet  such  an  argument  as 
that  with  a  direct  negative.     It  was,  of 
course,  possible  that  an  Irish  Parliament 
might  do  some  foolish  things,  and  thus 
drive  away  industries  to  the  great  damage 
of   everyone   in    the    country.     It    was 
equally  possible   that  even  the  English 
Parliament  might  do  foolish  things  also-^ 
perhaps  adopt  fair  trade,  for  instance,  and 
thus  drive  industries  out  of  this  country. 
But  neither  event  was  probahle.     It  had 
been  said  that  many  foolish  things  had 
been    said   and   done    in   the   course  of 
agitation  by  Irish  agitators.     It  was  not 
always  possible  to  conduct  agitations  on 
businesslike  principles,  and  there  was  not 
a  man  who  bad  been  engaged  in  them 
who  was  not  conscious  all  the  time  that 
constant  agitation  had  done  great  harm 
to  the  coimtry.   But  so  great  had  been  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  listen  to  the  most  just  claims  of 
Ireland  and  to  grant  the  smallest  reforms 
which    they    had   actually   got  by  hard 
labour  and  keen  agitation,  that  the  Irish 
Members  were  compelled  in  the  past  to 
adopt  the  only  method  by   which  they 
could  reach   the  ears   of    the   Imperial 
Parliament.     Knowing  the  difficulty  of 
getting  even  the  slightest  reform  through 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  knowing  how, 
in  spite  of  the  direct  promise  of'  one  of 
the  most  powerful  oi  all  British  Ministers, 
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it  took  29  years  to  get  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, and  that  then  it  was  only  granted 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  admitted 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  Ireland  down, 
knowiuo:  that  thouo^h  the  Devon  Com- 
mission  reported  in  1843,  its  Report  re- 
mained as  so  much  waste  paper  until  1870 
and  even  until  1881 — knowing  all  these 
facts,  and  knowing  also  how  the  English 
Parliament  would  be  occupied  more  than 
ever  with  pressing  concerns  of  its  own, 
was  it  likely  that  in  future  they  would 
be  able  to  get  their  reforms  without 
agitation  any  more  than  they  had  been 
able  to  get  them  in  the  past  ?  If  there 
had  been  foolish  things  done  by  agitators, 
and  capital  had  been  driven  from  Ireland 
by  agitation,  was  not  the  best  way  to 
stop  this  agitation,  and  so  bring  capital 
back,  to  grant  the  Irish  people  a  ready 
way  of  carrying  out  in  a  peaceful  and 
lawful  fashion  their  reforms  for  them- 
selves ?  The  Australian  Colonies  had 
carried  many  legislative  measures  which, 
whilst  they  had  alarmed  Conservative 
opinion  in  this  country,  had  not  alarmed 
English  capital.  At  this  moment,  though 
the  Australasian  population  was  only  equal 
to  that  of  Ireland,  though  Australia  was 
about  12,000  miles  away,  and  though 
Ireland  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  there  were  five 
times  as  many  Australasian  securities 
quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as 
there  were  Irish  securities.  That  was  the 
effect  of  Home  Rule  in  one  caseand  Union 
in  the  other.  English  capitalists  refused 
to  put  money  in  a  country  where 
agitation  was  necessary  to  get  the 
smallest  reform,  but  they  did  put  money 
into  a  country  where  reforms  were 
carried  out  without  agitation,  and  by  the 
direct  will  of  the  people.  He  had,  in 
what  he  had  said,  addressed  himself 
mainly  to  those  who  were  not  favourably 
inclined  towards  thelrish  Catholics,  but  he 
felt  he  could  not  sit  down  without  saying 
that,  for  his  own  part,  his  chief  reason  for 
supporting  this  Bill  was  that  he  had 
alwolute  confidence  in  the  just  and 
generous  tolerance  which  Irish  Catho- 
lics bad  shown,  and  he  believed  would 
4Uways  show,  to  Irish  Protestants.  He 
thought  the  electoral  history  of  the 
County  of  Cavan  since  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867  was  passed  was  as  good  a  proof 
of  the  tolerance  of  the  Iris!)  Catholic  as 
one  would  wish  for.  At  the  first  Election 
after   that    Reform   Bill,    in   1868,   two 


Members  were  chosen  for  Cavan  as  a 
compromise.  The  one  was  a  Conserva- 
tive, and,  of  course,  a  Protestant,  and  the 
other  was  also  a  Protestant,  though  he 
then  called  himself  a  Liberal.  He  was 
chosen  in  the  compromise  as  the  nominee 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  Catholic 
priests.  He  was  a  man  not  unknown  in 
that  House,  for  he  now  sat  for  North 
Armagh.  Though  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Armagh  had  changed  somewhat 
in  his  political  views  and  in  the  language 
he  used  towards  the  Irish  priests,  he  was 
always  a  strong,  and  even  an  extreme, 
Protestant,  and  it  showed  no  want  of 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
bishop  and  priests  of  Cavan  that  they 
should  have  chosen  him  as  their  Member. 
In  1874  a  change  took  place  in  the 
representation  of  Cavan,  and  a  Presby- 
terian from  Belfast,  the  late  Mr.  Biggar, 
was  elected.  Mr.  Biggar  afterwards 
became  a  Catholic,  but  the  people  of 
Cavan  had  no  notion  at  the  time  tnat  he 
would  ever  change  his  religious  views. 
When  Mr.  Biggar  was  taken  away 
from  them  the  people  of  Cavan 
selected  him  (Mr.  Knox),  a  Protestant. 
At  the  last  Election  they  went  even 
farther.  The  Member  for  the  other 
Division  of  Cavan  was  a  Catholic  who, 
in  the  unfortunate  division  in  the  Irish 
Party,  followed  Mr.  Parnell.  The  people 
of  Cavan  looked  out  for  another  Member, 
and  instead  of  the  Catholic  Member  for 
East  Cavan  they  chose  another  Pro- 
testant, a  Presbyterian  from  Belfast,  so 
that  the  Catholic  people  of  Cavan  were 
entirely  represented  in  that  House  by 
Protestants.  He  defied  hon.  Members  in 
that  House  to  show  him  in  any  other 
county,  either  in  the  North-East  corner  of 
Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  any  other  con- 
stituency which  had  shown  so  great 
an  example  of  religious  tolerance.  He 
did  not  believe  Protestants  had  anything 
to  fear  from  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  were  Ulstermen  as 
well  as  Irishmen.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Mid- Armagh  (Mr.  Barton)  told  them  the 
other  night  that  some  of  his  ancestors 
had  voted  against  the  Union.  He  (Mr. 
Knox)  could  also  claim  that  he 
had  ancestors,  Ulstermen  and  Pro- 
testants, who  voted  against  the  Union, 
and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
'  93  years  afterwards  he,  in  the  coming 
Division  on  this  Bill,  should  vote  on  the 
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same  side.  His  ancestors  opposed  the 
Union  because  they  thought  it  would 
lead  to  agitation  and  discontent  in 
Ireland,  to  division  between  class  and 
class,  and  between  sect  and  sect.  He 
should  vote  for  this  Bill,  because  he 
believed  it  would,  if  carried  into  law, 
prevent  agitation,  reconcile  classes  and 
sects,  and  bring  peace  to  Ireland  and  the 
Empire.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Armagh,  further  to  discredit  the  Irish 
Parliament,  also  referred  to  the  fact  that 
in  1791  and  1792  some  of  the  Protestants 
in  Belfast  and  the  district  joined  Wolfe 
Tone  in  founding  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen.  He  (Mr.  Knox)  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  his  ancestors 
were  Wolfe  Tone's  friends,  and  joined 
him  in  that  measure,  and  though  some  of 
them  differed  with  him  in  his  later  policy 
they  never  lost  his  personal  friendship. 
They  joiueil  in  founding  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  with  no  hostile  intent 
to  this  country.  They  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  France,  which  at  that 
time  was  at  peace  with  England,  because 
they  were  spreading  notions  of  liberality, 
fair  play,  and  justice.  They  wished  to 
make  all  Irishmen  one  ;  they  wished  to 
put  down  the  feud  between  the  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys  and  the  Defenders ;  they 
wished  to  restore  peace  to  Ulster  and  to 
Ireland,  and  to  secure  to  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  equal  rights,  privileges, 
and  ml  vantages  before  the  law.  It  was 
for  the  same  objects — it  was  to  make 
Ireland  peaceful  and  prosperous — that  he 
would  give  his  humble  vote  for  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  ROSS  (Londonderry)  said,  he 
hoped  no  one  would  form  his  ideas  of 
Ulstermen  from  the  description  given  of 
them  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Meml)er 
who  had  just  sat  down.  If  Ulstermen 
were  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  described  them  they  would  be  un- 
worthy of  any  sympathy  from  the  House, 
and  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  sacrificed  as  they  were 
proposed  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  once 
been  an  Irish  landlord  ;  but  happily  for 
himself  he  had  ceased  to   be  an    Irish 

landlord,  and  he  seemed  now  to  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most 
damaging  charges  against  the  landlords 

Mr,  Knox 


of  Ireland.  He  hoped,  however,  that  no 
one  would  form  his  ideas  of  the  Irish 
landlords  from  the  description  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  given  of  that 
class.  In  this  Debate  he  intended  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  his  constituents — 
the  working  people  of  Londonderry — and 
would  give  their  views  on  this  matter 
which  concerned  them  so  vitally.  They 
were  not  a  class  that  had  given  the 
House  much  trouble.  They  had  had  no 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  House,  and 
wanted  none.  They  were  a  hard-work- 
ing people,  and  they  depended  on  them- 
selves alone.  They  knew  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  form  of  Government  to 
make  the  poor  rich,  or  to  remove  all  the 
mud  hovels  in  Ireland  and  build  stone 
houses  in  their  stead  ;  but  they  depended 
on  the  Government  for  the  protection  of 
the  laws  to  enable  them  to  carrv  on  their 
industries.  He  resented  the  statement 
that  the  agitation  against  the  Bill  was 
carried  on  by  landlords*  money.  The 
people  he  represented  paid  their  own 
way,  and  had  not  been  assisted  in  their 
agitation  against  the  Bill  by  the  money 
of  any  class  or  person.  Hon.  Members 
who  supported  the  Bill  had  shown  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  of  the  conditions  of 
life  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  not  without 
^ope  that  when  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  knew  the  full 
facts  of  the  case  they  would  see,  and  see 
in  time,  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  country  if  the  Bill  passed  into  law. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  heard  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  rejoice  at  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  put  down  armed  re- 
sistance in  Ulster.  Those  hon.  Gentle- 
men were  like  men  who  fought  in  the 
dark,  and  who  showered  blow  after  blow 
on  their  own  friends,  who,  in^heir  ignor- 
ance, they  fancied  were  their  enemies. 
Those  hon.  Members  did  not  know  the  real 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  but  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  did  know  the  facts^ 
and,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  great.  The 
Secretary  for  Scotland  once  maintained 
a  courageous  struggle  against  murderous^ 
tyranny  in  Ireland,  and  called  for  assist- 
ance in  that  struggle.  It  was  extended 
to  him  by  the  Loyalists,  who  thought  they 
might  depend  upon  him,  but  his  defeat 
at  the  Election  was  followed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary change  on  his  part,  from  which 
the  Loyalists  had  suffered  enormously. 
The    ordinary    voter    had    no    time    to 
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inquire  into  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
case  ;     he  looked    to   the  leading  men. 
No    doubt  the  conversion    of   the  right 
hon.  Gentleman    affected    a    very  large 
number  of  votes  at  the  General  Election  ; 
and    now    the    right    hon.    Gentleman 
was    a   Member    of     the    Government 
which     had     formulated      in     a      Bill 
everything  that  he  had  once  denounced. 
They  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  explain  how  he  came  to 
leave  the  Party  that  he  approved  of  in 
1886  and  go  over  to  the  Party  which  he 
then  denounced.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  speech  did,  indeed,  say  that 
at   one    time    he    distrusted    the   Irish 
Members  and  that  now  he  trusted  them. 
Bat  what  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  change  his  opinions  he  had  not 
explained.   This  was  the  same  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  said,  speaking  at  Hawick 
on  February  10,  1883— 

*'  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  truth,  you  must 
never  forget  that  there  are  two  Irelands— the 
Ireland  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  creeds,  and 
ranks,  and  callings,  who,  whatever  else  they 
differ  upon,  unite  in  wishing  to  preserve  law 
and  order,  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  go 
about  his  business  in  peace  and  safety  ;  and 
there  is  the  other  Ireland— the  smaUer  Ireland, 
as  I  firmly  believe— of  the  men  who  foment  and 
condone  and  sympathise  with  crime.  It  is  the 
gravest  mistake  to  underrate  the  numbers  and 
the  claim  to  respect  of  the  Party  of  order  in 
Ireland.  It  is  not  a  political  Party  It  includes 
the  great  Liberal  Party  of  the  North,  which,  in 
its  essential  features,  resembles  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Scotland." 

This  also    was    what    the    right    hon. 

Gentleman  said  about  the  much-maligned 

Party — the      Conservative      Party      of 

Ulster — 

"  I  never  came  across  men  more  ready,  at  a 
crisis,  cheerfully  and  unostentatiously  to  place 
patriotism  before  party  than  the  Conservatives 
of  the  Sister  Island.  The  Party  of  order  includes 
every  farmer  who  does  not  want  to  rob  the 
landlord  of  his  due,  and  who  does  not  want  to 
be  forced  to  pay  blackmail  to  agitation — every 
poor  fellow  who  desires  to  be  at  liberty  to  earn 
a  day's  wages,  by  whoever  they  are  offered  him, 
without  being  shunned,  insulted,  beaten,  and, 
too  probably,  murdered." 

Was  that  statement  true  or  not  ?  If  it 
were  true,  how  did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man explain  how  he  came  to  be  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  ?  On  another  occasion 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  As  far  as  law  and  order  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  are  concerned,  there  is  no  half-way 
faoase  between  entire  separation  and  Imperial 
control." 

VOL.  XI.     [fourth  series.] 


Was  the  present  Bill  a  half-way  house  ? 
Did  it  give  entire  separation,  or  did  it 
retain  Ireland  under  Imperial  control  ? 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

**  It  if  proposed  to  give  Ireland  a  Parliament 
of  its  own  for  Irish  legislation,  but  to  admit  the 
Irish  Representatives  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  discuss  and  vote  on  Imperial  matters. 
It  is  a  very  anxious  matter  to  divide  the 
domestic  from  the  Imperial  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  .  .  .  but  I  will  say  that  Irish 
Members,  under  those  circumstances,  will  not 
only  be  absolute  masters  of  their  own  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin,  but  our  masters  at  Westminster 
as  well." 

What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say 
to  the  present  Bill,  which  would  retain 
80  Irish  Members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

"That  any  responsible  body  of  Ministers' 
whatever  else  they  did,  could  put  the  police 
the  enforcement  of  civil  obligations,  and  the 
safety  of  the  property  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
Ireland  in  the  hands  of  an  elective  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, I  will  not  believe."  * 

Yet  that  was  what  the  Government  were 
doing  now.  Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said — 

"  The  poor,  helpless,  and  uninfluential  who 
insisted  on  fulfilling  their  obligations  and  the 
smaller  and  humbler  offices  of  the  law  will  now 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  not  con- 
cealed their  intention  of  paying  them  out  when- 
ever they  got  the  chance." 

Was  that  true  or  not  ?  Was  that  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  or  not  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  further  said — 

"  The  real  meaning  of  what  has  occurred  is 
that  the  Government  have  obtained  the  Par- 
nellite  vote  by  losing  the  support  of  many  of 
their  more  faithful  and  tried  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  will  not  give  the  Irish 
uncontrolled  care  of  law  and  order.  Nothing 
but  the  police  and  the  magistrates  being  under 
a  strong  Imperial  Government  preserves  certain 
districts  in  Ireland  from  wholesale  massacre. 
.  .  .  .  Coercion  insures  conviction  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  proposed 
Executive  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Land  League  who  have  been  teaching  that 
rent  is  robbery.  ...  If  I  had  supported 
that  (the  Home  Rule)  scheme  after  what  I  said 
to  you,  all  I  can  say  is  that  though  you  might 
be  willing  to  elect  me,  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  look  you  in  the  face  again." 

He  did  not  propose  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  more  extracts  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speeches.  He  could 
cite  them  by  the  hundred.  He  had  cited 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  how  he  justified  his  being 
a  Member  of  a  Government  which  had 
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brought  in  this  Bill  ?     A  number  of  hon* 
Members  had  been  pleased  to  state  their 
opinions   of  this  Home  Rule  Bill.     He 
would  deal  with  the  arguments  of  one  of 
the  ablest,  whose  speeches  were  always 
eloquent  and    always    commanded    the 
attention  of  every  part  of  the  House — he 
meant  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Edin- 
burgh.    He    would    observe,    however, 
that  a  series  of  facts  which  would  lead 
an  ordinary  man  to  one  conclusion  seemed 
to  lead  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  quite  a 
different  conclusion.     The  hon.  Member 
stated  that  the  career  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  Ireland  convinced  him  that  Home  Bule 
was   necessary.     Now,   what   were   the 
facts  ?     When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
came  to  Ireland  he  found  there  anarchy, 
resistance  to  the  law,  disorder.     He  found 
the  stocks  and  shares  of  the  country  at  a 
very  low  figure,  and  when  he  left  the 
country  order  Jiad  been  restored,  anarchy 
had   disappeared,   and    the   stocks    and 
shares  had  gone  up.     It  was  now  as  clear 
as  anything  could  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  impose  Home  Rule  on  Ulster 
only  by  an  extraordinary  amount  of  co- 
ercion.    Nobody    who    knew    anything 
about  Ulster  would  dispute  that  fact.     It 
was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  demon- 
strations in  Ulster  were  got-up  demon- 
strations.    He  ventured  to  say  that  no 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  demonstrations 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  received 
would  deny  that  the  enormous  mass  of 
the  people  present  were  actuated  by  any- 
thing  but  real   feeling.     He   was   sure 
Nationalist  Members  would  admit  that 
much.     In  point  of  principle,  what  case 
had  Ireland  against  Britain  which  Ulster 
had   not   against   Ireland  ?     If    Ireland 
was  justified  in  having  this  Home  Rule 
Bill  enforced  notwithstanding  the  violent 
and  vigorous  protests  of  Ulster  and  by 
the   exercise   of  coercion,   what   logical 
distinction   could  be  made  between  the 
case  of  Ireland  as  against  Great  Britain 
and  the  case  of  Ulster  as  against  Ireland  ? 
He  ailmitted  that  there  was   a  certain 
portion  of  Ireland   in   favour   of  Home 
Rule,  such  as  Donegal,  Cavan,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  County  Monaghau.     But 
he  was  speaking  rather  of  Antrim,  Down, 
Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,   and 
Armagh  which  had  been  always  looked 
upon  as  Protestant  Ulster.     It  might  be 
said    that    Ireland    was    a    nation    and 
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Ulster  was  not.     He  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  was  a  nation. 
The  nationality  of  Ireland   was  mainlj 
shown  by  hatred  of  England,  and  when 
that  hatred  was  removed  what  constituent 
parts   of   nationality   would  remain    he 
failed  to  see.     All  the  difference  he  knew 
between   Ireland  and    Ulster    was  that 
Ireland    was   altogether   surrounded    hy 
water  and  Ulster  was   only  partly   sxsT' 
rounded  by  water.      The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Edinburgh  said  that  if  thej 
applied  the  same  criticisms  to  the  British 
Constitution  as  they  had  applied  to  this 
Bill,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  British 
Constitution  would  be  brought  to  a  stop 
in  a  week.     But  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  two  cases.     In  the 
case  of  the   Sovereign,   the  Lords,  and 
Commons,  long  custom  was  just  as  bind- 
ing as  law,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  violate  it.     But  when  forming  a  u&w 
Constitution  you  could  not  assume  that 
Parties  would  forego  any  of  their  legal 
rights  ;  you  must  have  the  law  plainly- 
stated,  and  it  was  no  excuse  for  slovenly- 
work  to  say  that  there  were  anomalies 
which  might  be  got  over  by  the  exercise 
of  forbearance.     The  Prime  Minister  had 
said  that  the  Irish  would  act  as  reason- 
able beings,  and  therefore  he  would  trust 
them.     But   why    did    not    right    hon. 
Gentlemen  show  that  spirit  of  trustful- 
ness in  their  own  Bill  where  themselves 
were  concerned  ?     While  giving  no  real 
protection   to   the   minority    in    Ireland^ 
why  did  they  hedge  round  every  English 
interest   with    every    conceivable    safe- 
guard ?      Why    did    they    appoint    the 
Exchequer    Judges    to  decide  financial 
disputes   between    the    two    countries  ? 
Why  did  they  not  trust  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment in  whom  they  professed  to  have  bo 
much  confidence  ?     Then  there  was  the 
question   of   the    Sheriff.      They    would 
find  that  whoever  drafted  that  Bill  con- 
templated such  a  thing  as  Irish  Sheriffs 
refusing  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Exchequer  Judge,  who  had  power,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  appoint  another 
officer,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  to  have  all 
the  power  of  the  Sheriff  for  the  puqwse 
of  carrying  out  the  judgment  to  execu- 
tion.    That  officer  would  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate person.     Fancy  him  going,  say, 
to  the  County  of  Donegal   to  carry    out 
the  execution  cf  an   Exchequer  decree. 
He  might  call  out  the  posse  comilatus  ; 
but  how  ever  he  wjuld  get  them  in  again 
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passed  his  comprehension.       He  would 
very  likely  be  compelled  to  eat  the  Order 
of  the  Exchequer  Division,  Seals  and  all. 
Something  must  occur  if  human  beings 
urere  as  they  had  been  in  the  past.     We 
must^   some   time   or   another,   see    this 
country  engaged  in  a  great  war.  Imagine 
a  great  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
fancy  Ireland  being  asked  to  contribute 
tlie   money   to   fight   with    the    United 
States,   in   which   Nationalist   Members 
said  the  greater  Ireland  existed.      The 
idea  was   ridiculous  and  absurd.      Sup- 
pose we  were  engaged   in   a   war   with 
France,   and  the  English  Minister  sent 
over  to  the  Irish  Minister  stating  that 
England    wanted    a    contribution    from 
Ireland  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
war   with   France.      He   could   imagine 
the  hilarity    with    which   that   proposal 
would  be  received  in  Ireland.     It  would 
be  asked — "  Are  we  to  compel  our  people 
to   pay   £3,000,000   to  fight  the  people 
who  have  befriended  us  through  so  many 
years,  and  to  assist  the  people  from  whom 
we  have  screwed  our  concessions  by   the 
influence  of  fear  and  partly  by  the  influ- 
ence of   force  ?     Are  we   to    draw    the 
attention  of  the  French  cruisers  to  our 
towns  ? "        The     Minister    who     pro? 
posed    such    a   thing   in  Ireland  would 
Dot   long  remain  a  Minister.     Whether 
this  Bill  led   to  civil  war  or  not  there 
could  be  no  possible  doubt  of  one  thing, 
and  that  was  that,  having  regard  to  the 
spirit    in   the   North   of    Ireland,  there 
would  be  a  most  powerful  combination 
to  resist  and  thwart  the  Government  of 
Dublin.     That  Government  would  then 
be  obliged  to  inflict  extreme  punishment. 
The   law   of  conspiracy  would  then  be 
stretched  indeed,  in  order  to  make  the 
people  of  Ulster  amenable.     The  Mem- 
ber for  South  Edinburgh,  in  his  speech 
the  other  night,  said  the  present  Bill  con- 
tained no  pains  and  penalties.     The  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Bill 
gave  power  to  the  Irish  Legislature  by 
process  of  law  to  make  any  pains  and 
penalties  they  liked.     They  could  make 
conspiracy  to  resist  the  Government  a 
capital  o^ence,  and  they  could  make  the 
venue  changeable  anywhere.   They  could 
then    bring  the   citizens  of  Belfast  and 
Derry  and  have  them  tried   in  County 
Clare,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Irish    Legislature   would   in   those  days 
have   DO  difficulty  in   getting  as   many 
convictions   as    he    liked.      There   was 


nothing  to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  by  process  of  law, 
which  would  annihilate  liberty  in  a 
county  for  a  time.  As  to  Irish  rents, 
they  had  been  told  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  them  now,  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had  said 
that  in  future  rents  would  be  paid,  which, 
however,  would  be  very  much  lower  than 
now.  He,  for  his  part,  thought  if  there 
was  one  thing  more  certain  in  Ireland 
than  another  it  was  that  rents  would  not 
be  paid  in  future,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  period  the  tenants  would 
refuse  to  pay  rents  altogether.  Did  any- 
body think  that  the  tenant  farmers  were 
so  enamoured  of  the  debating  society  it 
was  proposed  to  set  up  on  College  Green 
that  they  were  not  going  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  they  had  been  con- 
tinually promised  ?  The  Irish  farmer 
would  say — "  You  have  got  all  you  want. 
You  have  a  nice  House  on  College  Green. 
One  of  you  is  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, another  is  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, another  is  Minister  of  vitupera- 
tion. You  promised  me  I  would  have 
my  land  free,  that  landlordism  was  a 
robbery,  and  that  there  soon  would  not 
be  a  landlord  left  in  Ireland.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  for  me  ?  I  want  my 
share  of  the  swag."  These  difficulties, 
or  some  of  them,  were  certain  to  arise. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Edinburgh 
said  the  people  would  not  be  always 
unanimous.  He  quite  agreed.  He  was 
sure  they  would  not  be  always  unanimous, 
and  he  was  pefectly  certain  that  the 
liveliest  Legislative  Assembly  in  the 
world  would  be  the  Assembly  on  College 
Green.  But  there  was  also  one  thing 
he  was  equally  certain  of,  and  that  was 
that  the  Members  of  this  Assembly  would 
be  all  unanimous  as  against  the  Pro- 
testant Representatives  from  Ulster. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  split 
in  any  Party  than  the  split  in  the 
Irish  Party  which  occurred  last 
year,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
struggle  in  the  course  of  which 
language  was  used,  the  plainest  probably 
that  was  ever  used  amoncrst  civilised 
races  before.  [Dr.  Tanner  :  Outside  of 
Ulster.]  They  had  expected  to  see  signs 
of  this  divergence  of  opinion  show 
itself  in  that  House.  Then  they  had 
had  the  Meath  Election  Petitions  and  a 
Nationalist  newspaper  complaining  that 
the  priests  of  Meath  by  their  action  had 
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destroyed  the  chances  of  Home  Rule,  as 
their  methods  showed  they  would  be  a 
danger  to  Protestantism.  A  very  moderate 
Amendment  to  the  Address  was  moved 
by  the  Member  for  West  Belfast,  and 
they  naturally  expected  that  the  Parnel- 
lites  would  show  by  their  votes  their  con- 
demnation of  the  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  clerics,  but  not  a  single  vgte  did 
they  cast  in  favour  of  that  Amendment. 
In  face  of  such  exhibitions  as  this,  how 
could  the  Protestants  rely  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Edinburgh  that  there  would  be  some 
modus  Vivendi  for  them  ?  He  would  take 
another  case.  In  the  last  Parliament 
No  rth  Donegal  was  represented  by  a  Mr. 
O'Doherty.  It  happened  that  in  the 
course  of  a  Debate  an  attack  was  made  on 
a  Land  Commission  official  who  was  also 
a  Protestant.  Mr.  O'Doherty,  greatly  to 
his  credit,  spoke  in  favour  of  that  official, 
and  for  doing  so  he  was  hunted  out  of 
public  life,  he  was  libelled  in  a  local  news- 
paper, and  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  his  own 
county  subscribed  towards  a  fund  which 
was  got  up  towards  paying  the  costs  of 
the  newspaper  which  published  the  libel. 
Such  examples  showed  the  fate  of  any- 
body who  took  the  side  of  the  Protestants 
in  this  controversy.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  Accrington  Division  had  taken 
him  (Mr.  Ross)  to  task,  because  in  a 
former  Debate  he  had  stated  that  the 
Presbyterians  had  never  enjoyed  any 
ascendency.  The  hon.  Member  read 
through  a  great  number  of  county 
statistics  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants.  For  years  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  had  been  going 
througii  exactly  the  same  process,  and 
they  had  shown  by  statistics  that  as  com- 
pared with  Roman  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  they  had  very  little  indeed 
of  the  patronage.  The  Presbyterians 
bad  complained  of  this  over  and  over 
again,  and  they  had  supported  Local 
Government.  They  were  in  favour  of 
abolishing  Grand  Juries,  although  he 
must  admit,  personally,  that  they  had 
done  excellent  work.  They  thought, 
however,  the  time  had  come  when  there 
should  be  Local  Government  in  Ireland, 
[^Nationalist  cheers']  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  the  gentlemen 
who  now  cheered  that  sentiment  there 
would  be  Local  Government.  The  speech 
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of  the  hon.  Member  for  Accrington 
was  a  most  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  Local  Government,  but  he  told  them 
that  the  best  possible  way  to  obtain 
Local  Government  was  to  give  Home 
Rule,  and  he  asked  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster  when  they  found  a  fire  in  the  hold 
to  immediately  scuttle  the  ship.  The  Pres- 
byterians expected  that  any  of  these  little 
grievances  of  which  they  complained  would 
be  removed,  and  during  the  time  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  Chief 
Secretary  and  Lord  Zetland  Lord 
Lieutenant,  these  grievances  were,  to 
some  extent,  gradually  removed,  and  in 
time  would  have  been  entirely  removed* 
He  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  same  way 
any  of  the  grievances  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  have  been  removed.  To 
say  that  because  a  few  grievances  existed 
there  was  thus  constituted  a  reason  for 
carrying  Home  Rule  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  The  Member  for  the  Accrington 
Division  instanced  as  a  particular 
example  of  the  marvellous  liberality  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  South  Donegal 
the  fact  that  they  chose  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  now  represented  them  (Mr. 
Mac  Neill).  The  Member  for  Accrington, 
however,  did  not  also  take  into 
account  the  extraordinary  liberality  and 
generosity  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Donegal,  for  although  that  hon.  Member 
was  a  Protestant  elected  by  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  he  never 
obtruded  his  Protestantism  in  any  way. 
In  no  way  had  the  hon.  Member  ever 
supported  any  Protestant  interest  in 
opposition  to  any  Roman  Catholic 
interest  in  that  House,  and  he  ventured  to 
say  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  to  show 
the  slightest  sign  of  independence  or 
opposition  he  would  depart  from  the  re- 
presentation of  his  constituency  with  the 
velocity  and  grace  of  a  projectile. 

Mr.  mac  neill  (interposing)  :  .My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  pleased  to  say 
I  have  never  vindicated  my  Protestantism* 
The  fact  is,  I  have  defended  the  Irish 
Protestant  disestablished  clergy  in  this 
House,  and  have  endeavoured  to  get  them 
privileges  which  have  been  withheld 
from  them. 

Mr.  ROSS  was  glad  to  hear  there  was 
something  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  shown  his  Protestantism,  and  if  he 
had  done  him  an  injustice,  of  course  he 
desired  to  withdraw  what  he  had  said. 
They      had      heard     from    the    Prime 
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Minister  that  there  had  been  a  continual 
demand  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  for 
many  years,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  at  last  to  yield  to  that  demand. 
He  (Mr.  Ross)  had  lived  in  Ireland  all 
his  life^  and  he  had  always  found  that 
the  difficulties  which  were  raised  were 
greatly  difficulties  of  an  artificial  nature. 
If  they  took  away  those  who  desired  to 
be  led  to  perpetrate  agricultural  fraud, 
and  those  who  in  this  movement  were 
led  by  clerical  influence,  there  would  be  a 
very  small  residue  indeed  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  The  real  person  who  had 
added  to  the  numbers  in  the  Nationalist 
movement  was  the  hon.  Member  for 
North-East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt).  That 
hon.  Member  learned  that  the  real  way  to 
bring  the  small  farmers  to  the  Nationalist 
standard  was  by  directing  their  attention 
to  the  question  of  rent,  and  beyond  all 
doubt  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  if  Home  Rule  became 
successful  rent  would  be  abolished 
altogether.  It  was  stated  that  the 
General  Election  had  really  decided  this 
question  of  Home  Rule.  Assuming  that 
the  constituencies  did  really  decide  on 
the  question  of  Home  Rule,  that  decision 
was  secured  by  the  representation  that 
this  was  to  be  a  final  measure,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  Ireland 
in  the  future.  Nobody,  however,  could 
say  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  final,  or  that 
there  would  not  be  endless  difficulties  in 
the  future.  As  to  the  attendance  of  the 
Irish  Members  at  Westminster,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  given  expression  to  the 
pious  wish  that  the  80  Members  who 
were  to  come  over  here  would  remain  in 
Ireland  as  much  as  possible.  He  (Mr. 
Boss)  thought  that  when  they  had  any- 
thing to  gain  by  putting  the  screw  on 
English  Ministers  they  would  be  here  ; 
but  that  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain 
they  would  remain  in  their  own  country. 
It  was  now  proposed  that  the  English- 
men and  the  Scotchmen  who  had  been 
settled  in  Ireland  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  men  who  had 
peached  the  doctrine  of  public  plunder. 
Mr.  Lecky  had  said  that  the  essential 
fact  of  the  Irish  question  was  that  the 
Party  which  demanded  Home  Rule  and 
which  had  won  86  seats  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  was  a  Party  animated  by 
two  leading  ideas — namely,  a  desire  to 
plunder  the  whole  landed  property  of  the 
ooimtTy,  and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 


English  connection  in  every  form.  That 
deliberate  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  their  greatest  historian  could  not 
properly  be  disregarded  by  that  House. 
It  was  clear  that  clericalism  would  be  the 
dominant  force  in  Ireland,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  whole 
of  the  30  Irish  Bishops  from  becoming 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Body,  or  to 
prevent  the  Lower  House  or  three-fourths 
of  it  from  being  composed  of  Irish 
priests  ;  but,  whether  Members  or  not, 
there  was  no  doubt  they  would  have  an 
overwhelming  control  in  all  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  He  objected  very  much  to  the 
disbandment  of  the  Constabulary — a 
force  of  which  everybody  had  spoken 
well,  and  who  had  always  done  their 
duty  faithfully.  What  was  the  reason 
for  their  disbandment  ?  Was  it  fair 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
profession  and  thrown  compulsorily  upon 
their  pensions  ?  That  would  be  the 
effidct  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  because 
the  idea  that  these  men  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Irish  Government  was 
absolutely  ridiculous,  for  they  would  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  would  not 
be  allowed  to  get  any  appointment  in  the 
force.  There  was  one  other  matter  on 
which  he  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two,  and  that  was  as  to  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  drifting  into  civil  war  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  had 
said  the  Ulster  people  were  poltroons, 
and  would  all  run  away  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
below  the  Gangway  would  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  in  that  opinion.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  once  made  a 
remarkable  statement  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  civil  war.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  prided  himself  on  being  an 
Ulster  man ;  but  he  believed  that,  so  far  as 
property  went,  he  had,  fortunately  for 
himself,  severed  his  connection  with  the 
country.  In  June,  1883,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wrote  in  The  Century  Maga- 
zinej  that  if  Ireland  were  cut  adrift,  civil 
war  might  possibly  have  to  decide  the 
issues  between  the  aboriginal  nation  of 
Ireland  and  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  settlers,  and  that  whichever 
Party  triumphed  would  probably  abuse  its 
power  and  trample  on  the  other,  and 
England  could  not  stand  by  without 
intervening.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  called  those  who  made  suggestions 
of   that   kind   blusterers.        With   what 
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majority  did  they  propose  to  force  this 
measure  upon  Ulster  ?  He  found,  on 
reference  to  statistics,  that  if  723  people 
in  England  had  voted  at  the  last  Election 
the  other  way  the  Prime  Minister  would 
have  had  no  majority  at  all,  and  in  21 
seats  there  were  36,000  people  who  did 
not  vote.  This  tremendously  revolutionary 
measure  was  brought  forward  in  these 
circumstances,  and  many  hon.  Members 
opposite  did  not  understand  it.  He 
submitted  that  they  should  not  experi- 
ment with  such  a  danger  ;  they  should 
try  something  else  first.  They  had  no 
right  to  venture  upon  such  an  experi- 
ment until  they  had  tried  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  If  the  Government 
persisted  in  forcing  this  Bill  through 
they  would  be  going  back  upon  every 
principle  of  the  great  Liberal  Party,  and 
would  be  making  this  Empire  ridiculous 
and  tarnishing  its  fair  fame. 

•The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Rigbt,  Forfar)  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  said  that  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  do  not  understand  the  Bill. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  House  has  re- 
ceived no  elucidation  of  the  Bill  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I  have 
heard  hardly  a  sentence  of  any  of  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  which 
might  not  have  been  uttered  at  the  time 
of  the  General  Election,  before  the  Bill 
now  under  discussion  had  been  explained 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  For  six  years  an 
insatiable  curiosity  has  been  devouring 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  with  regard  to 
the  details  of  this  Bill,  yet  when  the 
opportunity  comes  they  appear  to  wish  to 

delay  as  long  as  possible  the  satisfaction 
of  that  curiosity.  Whet  that  curiosity 
has  been  fully  satisfied  they  still  go  on 
with  their  vague,  general  arguments,  not 
relying  in  any  way  on  the  scheme  dis- 
closed in  the  Bill,  but  plainly  showing 
that  they  are  prepared  to  resist  any  and 
every  reform  in  Uie  direction  of  the  Bill. 
Details  are  as  nothing  to  them,  and  it 
matters  not  whether,  for  instance,  the 
Irish  Members  are  to  be  retained,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  excluded  from 
this  House ;  it  matters  not  to  them 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  safeguards 

Mr,  Boss 


in  the  Bill.  In  any  case  the  Bill  is  to 
meet  with  opposition,  not  founded  upon 
the  precise  terms  of  the  measure,  though 
they  have  held  themselves  out  as 
utterly  unable  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion without  knowing  the  details.  In 
these  circumstances  I  will  endeavour  to 
say  something  about  the  Bill,  about  what 
the  Bill  does  contain,  in  what  respects  it 
provides  the  safeguards  that  have  been 
promised,  in  what  respects  it  fulfils  those 
primary  conditions  laid  down  long 
fl'go  by  the  Prime  Minister,  which 
have  always  been  held  to  be  conditions 
upon  which  a'  Bill  might  be  introduced 
and  passed  into  law,  and  which  were 
accepted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham.  I  wUl 
say,  for  one,  that  I  consider  tiie  change 
that  will  be  introduced  by  the  Bill  when 
we  pass  it  into  law  will  be  a  change  of 
the  hif^hest  importance  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. Having  premised  that  much,  I  wilJ 
ask  the  House  to  consider  how  much  of 
the  present  state  of  things  will  remain 
after  this  Bill  has  been  passed  into  law. 
Ulster,  which  is  supposed  to  be  cast  out, 
will  remain,  just  as  all  Ireland  will 
remain,  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
just  as  it  does  now.  The  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  remain  the  Par* 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdom  just  as  it 
does  now.  There  will  be  no  rival — there 
can  be  no  rival.  By  consent  of  almost 
all  sides  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  will  and  must  remain.  We  hear 
of  the  cruelty  of  insisting  upon  the  men 
of  Ulster  giving  up  their  allegiance  and 
taking  upon  themselves  a  new  allegiance. 
The  men  of  Ulster  and  the  men  of  all 
Ireland,  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
will  owe  precisely  the  same  allegiance 
they  now  owe  to  the  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. When  a  loyal  population  are  told 
by  orators  throughout  the  country  that 
they  are  to  be  out  off  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  that  their  allegiance  is 
about  to  be  illegally  transferred,  it  is  well 
to  ask  what  the  word  *^  allegiance  ** 
means  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
change  of  allegiance  contemplated  bj 
this  Bill,  and  there  are  no  conceivable 
circumstances  in  which  allegiance  could 
be  changed  by  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  All 
that  the  Ulster  people  are,  at  the  very 
worst,  to  be  subjected  to  is  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  laws  will  ba 
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passed  to  which,  as  Loyalists,  they  will 
be    bound     to    give    obedience.       The 
reproach   which   the   Loyalists,  as    they 
call  themselves,  have  hitherto  cast  upon 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion  is 
that  the  laws  are  not  obeyed    because 
they    are  distasteful ;  but    the    crusade 
which  has  been  going  on  there,  during 
the  last  few   days  especially,  has    had 
for  one  of  its   main  objects  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  system  of  disobedience  to  a  law 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  arise  under 
a  Bill   which    will    be    distasteful     to 
the  people  of   Ulster.     I  do  not   think 
that  when   the   people    of  Ulster,  who 
*  pride   themselves     on    being   the    sup- 
porters of   law    and   order,    understand 
what  is    desired    of     them,    they   will 
be  driven  to  those  extremes  which  seem 
to  be  threatened  on  their  behalf  rather 
than  by  them.     It  would  mean  a  strictly 
conditional    loyalty    under   which    they 
would  support  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  so  long  only  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  adopted  a 
policy  which  they  approved  ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  different    policy   was  brought  for- 
ward that  loyalty  would  be  turned  into 
rebellion.     Although  we  hear  denuncia- 
tions of  wrath   on  all   sides,  I  am  not 
ready  to   believe   that  the    feelings    of 
undoubted    distrust    which    have    been 
fostered   in     Ulster,    and   supported'  by 
arguments  which  are  not  suited  to  the 
atmosphere  of  this  House,  but  are  con- 
fined to  great  demonstrations,  where  the 
people  are    brought   together   to  excite 
one  another — when  it  is  found  that  they 
have  no  real  foundation,  will  cause  loyal 
Ulster  to  become   rebel    Ulster.       The 
hon.    and      learned    Member    for    Mid- 
Armagh    has    challenged    me     to    say 
that  certain    uot-easily-to-be-understood 
offences   called    "disobedience    to    that 
Act"  would  not  be  treason  or  treason- 
felony.     I  have  gone  somewhat  carefully 
through  the  Bill,  and  though  I  cannot 
pledge  myself   in  a  matter  of  so  much 
complexity    to    an    absolute    statement, 
I     think      it     will     be     found       that 
there    are     hardly    any    clauses     in     it 
which      will      call     for    the    obedience 
of     my      hon.     and     learned     Friend. 
The  nearest  clause  that  I  can  find  is  one 
which  provides  that  no  person  nhall  be 
required    to  pay    Income   Tax  on   Irish 
property  in  England  or  English  property 
in    Ireland.     If    my    hon.    and   learned 
Friend  chooses  to  show  his  disapproba- 


tion of  the  Act  by  paying  that  tax  twice 
over  he  will  have  come  as  near  as  I  can 
find   to   anything    in    the   way   of  dia* 
obedience  of  the  Act,  and  I  quite  agree 
with   him   that   such   an    act,   however 
magnanimous,  would  not  be  treason  or 
treason-felony.      I    go    a   step   further, 
and  will  suppose  that  the  Irish  Assembly 
have  passed  laws  under  which  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  be  bound  to 
contribute  something  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  and  I  will  suppose  that  he  dis- 
obeys the  provisions  of  this  Act — ^for  I 
believe  the  Bill  will  pass  into  an  Act — and 
by  a  passive  resistance  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  law  should  be  put  in  force 
against  him.      There,  again,  that  might 
be,  in  a  sense,  called  disobeying  the  Act ; 
but,  of  course,  I  must  again  admit  that 
that    offence   would   not   be   treason  or 
treason-felony  ;  not  even  there  could  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  expect  to  gain 
that  crown  of  martyrdom — penal  servi- 
tude  for  the  rest   of  his  natural  life — 
which  he  appeared  to  consider  necessary 
for    the    completion  of    his    happiness. 
But  there  is  another  point.     Supposing, 
however,    that    my    hon.     and    learned 
Friend   were   to   join   with   some   other 
gentleman   of   his    way  of   thinking    in 
taking  some  active  step,  such  as  lining  a 
ditch  or  something   of  that   kind,  I  do 
say  that  in  that  event  upon  conviction 
my    hon.    and    learned    Friend     would 
be      in     danger,      at     any      rate,      of 
obtaining    the    object     of     his     desire. 
What   is   said    about   the    Bill    in    the 
House   is   a   very   different   thing    from 
what  is  said  out  of  the  House.     If,  for 
instance,   there  was  anything  of  reality 
in  what  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Paddingtou  said  at  Liverpool  the 
other  day,  I  can  well  understand  that  the 
men  and  women  of  Ulster  would  be  ready 
to  rise  in  rebellion.  The  noble  Lord  asked 
the  question,   why   should    the   men   of 
Ulster  object  to  this  Bill  ;  why  should 
they  be  ready  to  use  force — and  he  an- 
swered   the   question    by  saying — I    am 
not  giving  the  exact  words — it  was  l)e- 
cause    they    wished    to    preserve    thtir 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  because  they 
wished   to    have    protection    for  the    it- 
dividual  rights  of  property,  because  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  sanctity   of  the 
home  and  the  safety  of  the  hearth.     Let 
us  look   to  the  Bill  itself,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the 
men  of  Ulster  are  likely  to  be  attacked. 
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Undoubtedly  the  method  has  been  adopted 
of  granting  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
by  way  of  delegation  from  Parliament  a 
general  authority  to  deal  with  matters 
affecting  Ireland  only ;  but  then  we 
have  excluded  from  their  sphere  of 
action — I  will  not  say  everything — 
but  everything  that  can  be  said 
to  be  of  material  importance  which 
would  partake  of  an  Imperial  quality. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  with 
absolute  certainty.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  philosophical  systems — we  are  not 
dealing  with  matters  of  theory,  but 
matters  of  practice.  As  regards  Imperial 
affairs,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  is  taken 
under  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  from  the 
Irish  Representatives.  What  they 
cannot  vote  upon  in  the  Parlia- 
ment sitting  on  College  Green  they 
can  vote  upon  in  this  our  Parliament. 
I  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  which  are 
said  to  be  so  threatened  in  the  case  of 
Ulster  that  the  men  in  that  Province 
ought  to  rise  in  rebellion  rather  than 
submit  to  legislation  so  iniquitous.  I  am 
perfectly  content  with  the  statement  as  to 
religious  liberties  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Bristol  in  pro- 
posing that  the  Bill  be  read  in  six  months, 
and  I  therefore  propose  to  say  very  little 
on  the  point.  But  since  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  has 
warned  the  Ulster  men  against  the  loss 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  I  would  call 
attention  to  Sub-section  5  of  Section  4  of 
the  Bill,  which  provides  that  the  powers 
of  the  Irish  Legislature  shall  not  extend 
to  the  making  of  any  law — 

"  Whereby  any  per»on  may  be  deprlTcd  of 
life,  liberty,  or  propeit  j  without  due  process  of 
law,  or  may  be  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  or  whereby  private  proi>erty  may  be 
taken  without  just  compensation. 

That  clause  possesses  a  very  dis- 
tinguished history.  It  comes  down  from 
our  own  Magna  Charta.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  Oh  !  ]  The  hon.  Member 
seems  to  be  astonished,  but  a  clause  such 
as  this  was  introduced  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  its  early 
days,  and,  after  the  disastrous  civil  war 
between  the  North  and  South,  the  same 
clause,  in  another  form,  was  introduced 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
with  the  view  of  preventing,  in  terms,  the 
The  Solicitor  General 


States   from    infringing    the    civil   and 

religious  liberties  of  any  of   their  own 

citizens.     For   many   years    that   clause 

has  stood  the  test  of  discussion  by  jurists 

and  decisions  by  Courts — some  of  them 
of  the  highest  authority.  The  reasons 
given  in  support  of  the  interpretation  in- 
variably placed  upon  that  clause  are  such 
as  I  do  not  doubt  would  be  perfectly 
acceptable  in  any  duly  constituted  Courts 
of  Justice  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  substance  of  the  reasonings  and  tlie 
decisions  that  have  been  arrived  at  is  this 
— that  it  would  be  idle  if  a  clause, which 
is  put  in  professedly  as  a  restriction « 
on  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Irish 
Legislature,  were  so  construed  as  to  be 
got  rid  of  without  restricting  those 
powers  at  all.  The  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  meaning  of  the  words  is 
that  no  law  should  be  passed  by  the  sub- 
ordinate Legislature  which  would  enable 
any  attack  to  be  made  eiFectually  on  life 
or  liberty,  or  property,  unless  it  were 
done  by  a  proceds  of  law  properly 
described  as  a  **  due  '*  process  ;  and  for 
what  is  "  due  "  process,  resort  must  be 
had  to  the  Common  Law  of  England,  or 
to  any  Statutory  Law  varying  the  Com- 
mon Law.  This  clause  entirely  doe^ 
away  with  the  fear  that  is  presented  to 
the  tnen  of  Ulster  as  an  adequate  motive 
for  rising  in  rebellion.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  words — 

•*  Or  may  be  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  or  whereby  private  property  may  be 
taken  without  just  compensation.'* 

If  ^*  compensation "  meant  simply  what 
compensation  the  Irish  Legislative  Body 
chose  to  provide,  I  could  understand  that 
the  safeguard  would  be  absolutely 
illusory.  But "  just  compensation  "  must 
be  measured  by  what  the^  Irish  and 
English  laws  at  the  present  time  think  to 
be  just  ;  and  it  would  be  within  the  com- 
petence and  duty  of  every  tribunal,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  give  such 
effect  to  the  clause  as  would  render 
absolutely  illegal  and  void  any  provision 
in  any  Act  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
infringing  the  fundamental  laws  of 
justice  in  granting  compensation.' 

Sir  E.  CLARKE  (Plymouth)  :  Who  is 
to  decide  ? 
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The  solicitor  GENERAL :  The 
Courts  of  Justice  would  decide,  as  they 
decide  on  the  conetruction  of  every  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Sir  £.  CLARKE  :  But  not  the  justice 
of  it. 

•The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  :  The 
justice  would  be  determined  by  the 
principles  of  English  law.  However 
august  or  humble  the  tribunal  might  be, 
the  standard  it  would  have  to  take  would 
not  be  any  theory  derived  from  its  own 
consciousness.  It  would  be  a  standard  set 
by  the  existing  law  ;  and  it  would  be  its 
duty  not  to  depart  from  it  one  jbt  or 
tittle.  Before  I  go  further  I  would  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  plausible  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  and  repeated  by  other 
hon.  Members — namely,  why,  if  we  have 
the  faith  and  trust  in  the  Irish  people 
upon  which,  as  those  hon.  Members 
assume,  the  whole  of  the  theory  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  depends — why  do 
we  put  into  the  measure  any  safeguards 
at  all  ?  But  we  can  never  repeat  too 
often,  or  in  too  many  forms  of  words* 
those  essential  doctrines  by  which  we 
intend  to  guide  and  govern  our  own 
inferior  Legislatures,  or  the  conduct  of 
aby  who  are  subject  to  our  laws.  The 
desirability  and  the  necessity  of  repeating 
these  things  consists  in  this — that  every- 
one's attention,  in  serious  matters  such  as 
this,  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
restrictions  are  imposed  not  by  reason  of 
want  of  faith  in  the  honour  and  honesty 
of  the  body  to  whom  powers  are  to  be 
given,  but  because  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  all  that  all  should  know  the 
governing  principles  of  our  legislation. 
It  is  no  insult,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  any  Legislative  Body  to  remind  it  in 
precise  and  authoritative  language  of 
the  restrictions  which  are  imposed 
by  law.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
on  a  solemn  occasion  like  this,  when  we 
are,  as  we  hope,  inaugurating  a  great 
VOL.  XI.      [fourth  series.] 


Legislative  Body  for  Ireland,  we  should 
recapitulate,  formulate,  and  make  plain 
to  those  who  are  to  act  under  the  law 
the  lines  on  which  it  is  intended  they 
should  act.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  will  be  evaded. 
How  can  they  be  evaded  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Guildford  ingeniously  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
Irish  Legislative  Body  not  to  pass  a 
Bill,  but  to  move  a  Resolution. 
The  hon.  Member  suggested  that 
on  the  day  after  their  meeting 
they  might  pass  three  Resolutions — 
one  that  Ireland  should  be  independent, 
another  that  no  longer  should  Customs 
be  payable  to  the  Treasury,  and  a  third 
that  the  Imperial  troops  should  be  at 
once  withdrawn  from  Ireland  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  suppose  that  in  that  way 
there  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  Act, 
But  such  Resolutions,  if  passed,  would 
have  absolutely  no  effect,  nor  can  the 
passing  of  them  be  conceded  as  possible, 
unless  we  first  assume  that  every 
particle,  I  will  not  say  of  common  sense, 
but  of  self-interest,  has  been  removed 
from  the  minds  of  the  Representatives  of 
Ireland.  They  promise  upon  their  part — 
and  it  would  be  idle  otherwise  to  vote  for 
such  a  measure — to  give  a  fair  and  honest 
trial  to  the  system;  and  certainly,  though 
the  present  Legislature  of  Great  Britain 
has  no  power  to  bind  the  Parliaments 
which  follow  it,  yet  in  every  measure  of 
that  kind  there  are  implied  good  feeling 
and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned. A  few  words  now  upon  the 
Executive.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that 
the  power  of  the  law  will  be  paralysed 
by  reason  of  there  being  a  body  of  gentle- 
men in  Ireland  who  will  be  the  advisers 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  matters  in- 
trusted to  their  charge.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Mid- 
Armagh  (Mr.  Barton)  suggests  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  will  have  no  power 
to  employ  the  Military  or  Naval  Forces 
of  the   Crown   unless   a   special   clause 
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giving  him  such  power  is  i intro- 
duced iuto  the  measure.  I  must  ex- 
press mj  astonishment  that  from  such  a 
source  such  a  suggestion  should  come. 
What  is  the  Executive  power  in  refer- 
ence to  this  measure  ?  It  is  the  power 
possessed  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
officer  of  the  law.  If  any  decisions  of  a 
Judicial  Court  are  to  be  put  in  force  it  is 
the  Sheriff,  the  Sub-sheriff,  or  the 
Sherifi's  officer  who  is  to  enforce  them, 
and  he  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
to  call  in  aid  any  of  H'er  Majesty *s  sub- 
jects, according  to  the  position  in  which 
he  is  placed.  In  that  respect  Her 
Majesty's  troops  are  citizens  like  others 
— the  Magistrates  have  additional  re- 
sponsibility, but  there  is  no  citizen  who 
can  evade  the  responsibility  which  the 
law  puts  upon  him.  ^The  law  plainly 
prescribes  that  if  there  is  any  breach  of 
the  peace,  any  infraction  of  the  law, 
every  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  who 
is  present  and  is  capable  of  lending  a 
hand  must  aid  if  called  upon.  The 
subaltern  commanding  a  troop  of  cavahry 
or  a  company  of  infantry  is  under  the 
same  obligation,  and  all  the  men  under 
his  command.  When  there  is  riot  or 
disturbance  the  position  of  every  one  of 
Her  Majesty^s  subjects  in  the  place  is 
one  of  difficulty  and  danger,  because  if 
called  upon  to  aid  in  suppressing  it  he  is 
bound  to  choose  whether  he  will  lend  a 
hand  in  forcibly  sustaining  the  law, 
when  he  might  become  liable  to  an 
indictment  for  manslaughter,  or  abstain 
from  doing  so  when  he  might  be 
open  to  an  indictment  for  criminal 
neglect  of  his  duty  ;  but  in  either  case 
a  warrant  from  the  Home  Secretary 
or  any  other  person  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  a  person  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  law  to  claim  the  support  of  any  of 
Her  Majesty*s  subjects. 

Mr,  DUNBAR  BARTON  (Armagh, 
Mid)  said,  he  wished  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  answered  two  propositions 
which  were  not  the  propositions  he  had 


stated.  [CWc*  o/* "  Order,  order  I"]  In 
the  first  place,  with  respect  to  treason- 
felony \_Renewed  cries  of^*'  Order !"] 

He  was  endeavouring  to  explain.  The 
propositions  which  were  represented  td 
be  his \_Crie8   of  "  Order,    order  !"] 

•Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  be  entitled 
to  discuss  the  propositions. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.** — 
{Mr.  Ambrose.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  To- 
morrow. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PROVISIONAL 

ORDER  (No.  1)  BILL. -(No.  284.) 
Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT      (iRELAND)      PRO- 
VISIONAL  ORDER    (no.  2)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  Bill  to  con" 
firm  a  Provisional  Order  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland,  under  **  The 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,"  relaHng  to 
the  Union  of  Ballycastle,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  John  Hibbert. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  293.] 

INDUSTRIAL    AND    PROVIDENT    SOCIETIES 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  Bill  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  Mr.  Mather, 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Mr. 
Charles  Fenwick,  and  Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  294.] 

LAW    CLERKS    (iRELANd)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Field,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  for  regulating  the  admission  of  Law  Clerks 
into  the  profession  of  Solicitors  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Field,  Mr. 
Sexton,  Mr.  William  Johnston,  and  Mr.  William 
Redmond. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  295.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
fVednesdat/,  12th  April  1893. 


QUESTION. 


THE  DOCK  STRIKE  AT  HULL. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  (West  Ham,  S.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  by  whose  authority 
ere  the  Military  and  Naval  Forces  of 
the  State  sent  to  Hull  to  aid  the  ship- 
owners of  that  port  in  breaking  up  a 
Trade  Union  registered  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  whether  the  Government 
had  power  to  refuse  applications  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown  in  cases 
where  no  adequate  reason  for  their 
presence  had  been  adduced  ;  whether 
any  adequate  reason  had  been  shown  in 
the  present  case  ;  and,  if  not,  would  he 
order  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
soldiers  and  marines  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQriTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  military  were 
sent  to  Hull  on  the  application  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  and  the  two  guiil)oats 
on  the  application  of  the  Local 
Authorities  supported  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  They  were  sent  to  maintain 
order,  not  to  aid  the  shipowners,  still  less 
with  a  view  to  break  up  any  Trade 
Union.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  the 
Military  and  Naval  Forces  that  they 
were  not  to  give  their  help  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  answer  to  the  second  part 
of  the  paragraph  is  yes.  In  answer  to 
the  third  paragraph  I  have  to  say  the 
fact  that  the  Local  Authorities,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  are  on  the  spot  with  knowledge 
of  all  the  local  circumstances,  consider 
military  assistance  necessary  for  that 
purpose  is  prima  facie  proof  that  it  is 
so.  In  the  present  case  the  Magistrates 
were  of  opinion  that  the  police  force  at 
their  disposal  was  not  adequate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  If  they  fail 
in  the  performance  of  that  duty  they  are 
liable  to  indictment,  and  for  its  per- 
formance they  are  entitled  to  call  for  the 
aid  of  any  available  Military  or  Naval 
Force.      I   have    requested    tiie    Local 
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Authority  to  report  what  is,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  necessity  for 
the  continued  presence  of  Naval  and 
Military  Forces  at  Hull. 


NAVAX.  AND  MILITARY  FORCES  OF 

THE  CROWN  AT  HULL. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  In  conse- 
quence of  the  reply  I  have  received  from 
the  Home  Secretary,  I  wish  to  move  the 
Adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to 
discuss  a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public 
importance — namely,  that  the  presence  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  at  Hull  in 
connection  with  the  trade  dispute  now 
proceeding  there  is  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  so  far  as  they 
have  transpired,  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Magistrates  and  Military 
Authorities,  is  opposed  to  the  lil>erty  of 
the  citizens  and  calculated  to  lead  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  that 
the  Government  should  take  steps  to 
secure  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
soldiers  and  gunboats  from  HulL 

Mr.  speaker  having  read  the 
terms  of  the  Motion  of  the  hou.  Member, 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  I  wish  to 
make  a  personal  explanation  in  regard 
to  this  step  I  am  taking. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  House  must 
first  be  asked  for  leave  to  make  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  Will  I  be 
in  order  to  make  this  explanation  after- 
wards ? 

•Mr.  speaker  called  on  those 
Members  who  supported  the  Motion  to 
rise  in  their  places,  and  less  than  40 
Members  having  accordingly  risen  the 
House  proceeded  to  the  Business  of  the 
day. 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAV, 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

(No.  209.) 

second  reading.  [adjourned  debate.] 
[fifth  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6th  April]  pro- 
posed to  Question  [6th  April],  "That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
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the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
Jlicks'Beach.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." - 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  W.  AMBROSE  (Middlesex, 
Harrow)  said,  that  it  had  been  stated 
hj  the  Solicitor  General  for  England,  in 
his  speech  the  preceding  night,  that  the 
loyalty  of  Ulster  was  conditional — that 
was  to  say,  that  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment or  Sovereign  pursued  the  policy  of 
which  Ulster  approved  so  long  Ulster 
would  be  loyal,  but  that  when  a  different 
policy  was  adopted  Ulster  immediately 
turned  disloyal,  and  was  prepared  to 
rebel  against  the  Government.  But  he 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  whether  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  complaint  which  Ulster  was 
making  with  reference  to  the  proposals 
of  this  Bill  ?  Had  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  forgotten  that  the  Act  of 
Union  was  the  result  of  a  Treaty  made 
between  the  Irish  Parliament  repre- 
senting the  Irish  people  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  British  Parliament  representing 
the  British  people  on  the  other  hand  ? 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  chiefly  resident  in  Ulster, 
were  in  the  ascendency,  but  they  were 
•quite  prepared  to  give  up  that  ascendency 
■on  the  condition  that  it  was  not  trans- 
ferred to  their  opponents  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  for  all  time  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  provision 
was  not  the  ordinary  provision  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  was  part  of  the  bar- 
gain by  whir*h  the  Union  was  effected  ; 
by  which  the  Ulster  Protestants  gave  up 
their  ascendency,  and  it  was  a  protection 
:against  the  possibility  of  the  ascendency 
being  transferred  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
And  now,  An  defiance  of  that  compact, 
they  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  who  had 
always  been  and  were  still  recognised 
as  their  enemies.  He  would  raise  no 
question  as  to  the  sovereignity  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  "  the  omnipotence" 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  might 
be  that  Parliament  had  sufficient 
Authority  to  pass  this  Bill,  and  to 
establish  in  Ireland  and  even  in  Ulster  a 
Governnicut  de  facto  which  would  ha\o 


power  to  deal  with  Ulstermen,  as  it 
thought  proper.  But  when  the  Imperial 
Parliament  did  that,  Ulstermen  would 
have  at  least  a  ground  of  complaint,  and 
it  could  not  be  done  without  leaving  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation  and,  indeed,  of  the  British 
Parliament.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  matters  of 
history — the  history  of  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, the  history  of  the  Union,  and 
the  history  of  the  incorporating 
Unions  of  States  throughout  Europe,  but 
he  thought  they  might  come  to  closer 
quarters  with  the  Bill  before  the  Hou^, 
He  would  endeavour  to  reduce  the  issue 
as  much  as  possible.  Both  Parties  were 
agreed  that  it  was  desirable,  if  possible 
and  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  Local 
Government  to  Ireland,  provided  it  were 
Local  Government,  although  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount.  He  had  no  doubt  that  many 
gentlemen  opposite  had  at  the  General 
Election  obtained  votes  in  the  belief  that 
the  Home  Rule  which  they  supported  was 
only  a  measure  of  Local  Goveniment. 
Both  Parties  were  also  agreed  that  when- 
ever Local  Government  was  given  to 
Ireland  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  first  proposition  as  to 
Local  Government.  He,  for  his  part, 
saw  very  little  objection  to  the  amount 
of  Local  Government  which  was  about 
to  be  conferred  by  this  Bill.  If  there 
was  to  be  any  criticism  whatever  on  the 
Bill  as  to  the  powers  which  it  expressly 
gave  to  the  proposes!  new  Irish  Govern- 
ment, the  only  wonder  to  him  was  that 
the  Irish  Members  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  a  measure  which  was  so  scanty  in 
its  provisions.  Almost  every  conceivable 
subject  upon  which  the  Irish  Membem 
might  be  supposed  to  exercise  their 
talepts  and  statesmanship  was  carefully 
withdrawn  from  the. control  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  He  agreed  with  the  Soli- 
citor General  that  it  came  to  this  :  That 
where  the  Irish  Legislature  was  excluded 
from  dealing  with  matters,  nevertheless, 
power  was  given  to  the  Irish  Mc  mbers 
in  the  British  Parliament  of  dealing 
with  the  very  same  questions,  so 
that  exclusion  from  the  Irish  Parliament 
meant  that  the  Irish  Members  would 
exercise  their  powers  in  the  English 
rarlii.meut.     TLey     would     thus    prac- 
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ticallj  obtain  an  enorraous  control  over 
British  and  Imperial  affairs,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  British  people  were  denied 
the  right  of  interference  in  Irish  affairs. 
The  Solicitor  General  had  given  them  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  various  safe- 
guards that  were  contained  in  the  Home 
Bule  Bill.  He  gave  them  the  history  of 
one  of  the  clauses,  which  had  come  down 
from  Magna  Charta ;  but  when  that 
clause  was  obtained  in  Magna  Charta  it 
was  obtained  bj  the  Barons  of  England 
acting  in  concert  with  the  people  of 
£ngland.  But  when  they  got  that  safe- 
^ard  from  the  Sovereign  they  took  care 
to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  to  provide  that  there  should 
uot  be  the  power  to  abrogate  the  clause 
at  any  time  the  Crown  might  think 
proper.  But  in  this  case  what  were  thev 
doing  ?  They  were  giving  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  general  terms  all  the 
powers  of  government,  with  what  were 
called  certain  safeguards,  and  in  the  same 
Bill,  in  almost  the  next  clause,  they  were 
giving  that  power  of  sovereignty,  in  the 
form  of  an  Executive,  which  enabled  them 
to  abrogate  the  safeguards  at  any  time 
that  they  might  think  proper  so  to  do. 
The  mistake  of  the  Bill  was  that  while 
they  were  giving  small  powers  to 
the  Irish  Legislature,  they  were  giving 
to  that  Legislature  sovereign  powers, 
80  far  as  the  Executive  Government  was 
concerned.  There  were  no  boundaries 
by  which  the  power  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment could  be  restrained.  The  next 
question  that  arose  was,  would  this  Bill, 
if  it  were  carried,  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ? 
The  effect  of  the  fifth  clause  was  to 
establish  for  Ireland  a  miniature  of  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  exercise  the 
veto  of  the  Sovereign  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Ireland.  There  was  just  this 
difference  between  the  Irish  Constitution 
and  the  British  Constitution  as  it  at  pre- 
(lent  stood,  that,  according  to  the  new 
Constitution  given  by  the  Bill,  the  veto, 
which  was  to  vest  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
was  intended  to  be  a  living  veto,  whereas 
in  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  the  veto  was  already  dead  and  had 
been  dead  for  at  least  100  years.  The  veto 
of  the  Sovereign  in  Great  Britain  was 
dead  because  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
but  it  bad  so  fallen  into  desuetude  because 


it  had  been  found  utterly  impracticable 
and  impossible  for  any  Sovereign  to 
place  his  will  against  the  will  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  would  go  on  in  Ireland.  Suppos- 
ing the  Irish  Legislature  proposed  to 
abolish  the  restrictions  which  were 
imposed  by  the  3rd  and  4th  clauses 
of  this  Bill,  supposing  they  proposed 
to  deal  with  a  question  of  religion 
or  of  the  land  laws,  if  they  had  the 
power  to  get  rid  of  those  clauses  they 
would  do  it.  Supposing  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  passed  a  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  clauses,  and  that  such  Bill 
came  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his 
approval,  and  he  vetoed  it  in  the  exercise 
of  instructions  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment -  or  the  Sovereign  herself.  The 
Ministers  would  resign  and  would  be 
succeeded  by  others,  who  would  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be 
obliged  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  go  to 
the  country.  Ministers  would  come  back 
again,  in  all  probability,  strengthened  in 
their  hostility  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
the  Sovereign,  and  in  their  strong  determi- 
nation to  pass  the  obnoxious  Bill.  Under 
those  circumstances,  either  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant must  give  way  and  assent  to  the 
Bill,  or  there  would  be  a  deadlock 
resulting  in  anarchy.  It  might  be  said 
that  that  was  a  thing  that  might  occur 
at  any  time  in  Great  Britain.  Yes, 
but  in  Great  Britain  they  had 
this  important  difference,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  question  between  the 
Sovereign  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  on  the  other, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Empire  would  be 
preserved.  There  would  be  no  disunion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  one  part  of  the 
country  supporting  one  view,  and  another 
part  another  view.  But  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  should  get  into 
collision  with  the  Irish  Parliament, 
the  case  would  be  otherwise.  You 
would,  in  that  case,  have  the  Irish 
Parliament  pulling  one  way  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  representing  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  British 
people,  pulling  another  and  a  very 
different  way.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, I  would,  Sir,  ask  what  will  have 
become  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  answer  must  be  that  it  will  be  gone. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
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for  West  Birmiugham  (Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain) dealt  with  this  point  of  unity  so  far  as 
regards   the   feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the    two    peoples,   and    what   was   the 
answer  of  the   Chief   Secretary  ?     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham   (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  was 
confounding   unity    with   centralisation, 
and  that   it  was   centralisation  that  was 
intended  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Bill  by. 
Sir,      centralisation      of      Government, 
whether  in  Downing  Street  or  elsewhere, 
is  one  thing  and  the  unity  of  two  peoples 
in  their  sentiments  and  legislative  pur- 
poses   is  another    and   a   very   different 
thing.    However,  the  question  arose  not 
only  of  what  would  become  of  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  but  what  was  to  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  described. 
What  could  the  Imperial  Parliament  do  to 
maintain  or  assert  its  authority  ?  It  might 
be  said  that  there  was  an  Appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in     England.     They    might    make  that 
appeal,  and  the  decision  might  be  against 
the   Irish  Parliament,    but   what   better 
position  would  they  be  in  ?      How  was 
the  authority  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privv   Council   to  be  enforced  as 
asrainst  the  Irish  Parliament,  who  would 
carry  out  their  will  by  simply  refusing 
supplies  ?     The  Irish  Parliament  would 
have  the  command  of  the  Police,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  could  do  just  about 
as  much  in  Ireland  as  the  Irish  Parliament 
could  do  in  regard  to  England.  Supposing 
there  was  a  conflict  as  we  have  seen  that 
very    afternoon,    the    Home     Secretary 
could  give  orders    to  the  military  ;  but 
could    the    Lord    Lieutenant   give   any 
orders  to    the  military   except   through 
the  Irish  Executive  ?    I  submit  not.  The 
Solicitor  General  seemed   not    to    have 
appreciated  the  point  of  the  hon.  Member 
for   Mid    Armagh,   which   was  that  the 
Sovereign  could   not  alone  do  an  act  of 
State ;  the  Sovereign  can   do  no  wrong, 
and,  that  being  so,  somebody  other  than 
the    Sovereign    must    be    made    respon- 
sible for  every  act  of  State  which  the 
Sovereign  does.     So  far  as  the  military 
were  concerned,  it  was  a  principle  of  our 
Constitution  that  they  were  always  sub- 
ject to  the  Civil  power.      There  was  not 
an  officer  stationed  in   Ireland  who  dare 
give  a  single  order  to  a  soldier  to  take 
part    in    any   question   that  might  arise 
l)etweeu  the  Legislature  of  Ireland  and 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant,  except  so  far  as  he 
might  be  authorised  by  the  Civil  power, 
and  even  then  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  judging  whether 
or  not  that  Civil  officer  had  authority  to 
give  the  order,  or  he  might  run  the  risk 
of  being,  indicted  for  murder.  The 
House  will  see  what  a  helpless  poffttioo 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  in  as  regards 
the  military.  .  He  will  have  a  qnarreJ 
with  the  Irish  Executive ;  but  if  he  wants 
to  use  the  military  or  the  police  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  his  own,  or  what 
may  be  described  as  the  Imperial, 
authority,  he  can  only  give  the  reqtlisite 
order  through  the  very  Executive  against 
whom  he  may  desire  the  military 
or  police  to  act.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  that  the  Irish  Members  would, 
upon  any  question  that  might  arise,  have 
a  voice  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
When  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  take  any  measures  whatever, 
they  would  be  impeded  by  the  action  of 
the  Irish  Members  in  this  House.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  views  he  was  putting 
to  the  House  were  all  based  upon  dis- 
trust of  the  Irish  people.  He  had  not 
assumed  that  they  were  influenced  by 
any  wrong  motives,  or  that  they  would 
be  acting  in  any  other  way  than  aujr 
other  set  of  people  would  act  under 
similar  circumstances.  All  writers  upon 
Govenunent  or  Constitutional  Law  had 
dealt  with  the  point  that  there  was 
always  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
stronger  estate  in  a  Constitutional 
Government  to  encroach  on  the  weaker 
estate,  and  in  process  of  time  practically 
to  absorb  it.  Those  were  the  views  he 
was  putting  before  the  House.  He  was 
not  saying  anything  against  the  Irish 
people  from  this  point  of  view,  but  when 
they  were  asked  to  give  this  sovereign 
power  to  the  Irish  Parliament  were 
they  to  ignore  the  facts  which  had 
been  proved  before  their  eyes  in  re- 
cent years  ?  Could  they  ignore  the 
facts  disclosed  by  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission  ?  They  would  be 
criminally  foolish  if  they  were  to  do  so — 
if  they  were  to  fail  to  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the 
Special  Commission.  What  were  those 
facts  ?  First,  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy, wide  in  its  effects,  com- 
prising a  large  number  of  people  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     For 
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what  purpose  ?  To  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  For  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  conspiracy  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  subscribed  in  America 
and  sent  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  recorded 
that  there  was  to  be  a  new  departure, 
combining  with  the  scheme  of  land 
and  other  agitation  Parliamentary 
action,  and  accordingly  they  found  no 
less  than  44  Members  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment were  charged  with  being  privy  to 
that  conspiracy.  The  Commissioners 
negatived  the  charge  so  far  as  it  was  a 
collective  charge.  They  said  that  they 
were  not  guilty  collectively  in  con- 
spiring to  secure  the  independence 
of  Ireland,  but  the  Commissioners 
found  that  there  was  a  conspiracy, 
and  that  no  les§  than  eight  Mem- 
bers, including  the  most  able  of  the 
Members  below  the  Gangway,  were 
guilty  of  conspiracy.  Those  Members 
were  now  supporting  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister, 
those  who  were  exonerated  from  the 
graver  charge  were  found  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  illegal  in  its  objects,  the  in- 
tention being  to  impoverish  the  Irish 
landlords  and  expel  what  was  called  the 
English  garrison  from  the  country — the 
first  step  towards  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  Ireland.  If  they  looked  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
this  out,  if  they  examined  the  motives  of 
the  action  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  he  thought  there  was 
the  strongest  possible  reason  given  to 
them  for  being  most  careful  in  giving 
powers  to  an  Irish  Parliament — powers 
which  would  be  capable  of  being  abused. 
These  were  most  important  considera- 
tions when  you  found  that  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  which  was  intended 
to  settle  Irish  questions,  left  this  im- 
portant Land  Question  unsettled.  He 
would  like  to  cite  a  passage  from  a  well- 
known  writer,  who  wrote  in  1848,  and 
which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Lecky — 

"  The  land  question  contains  and  the  legisla- 
tive question  does  not  contain  the  materials 
from  which  victory  is  manufactured.  You 
can  never  count  again  on  the  support  of  the 
country  j)easantry  in  any  shape  or  degree  on  the 
question  of  Repeal.  Their  interest  in  it  was 
never  ardent  nor  was  it  native  and  spontaneous, 
but  forced  and  factitious.  In  Ireland,  unluckily, 
there  is  no  direct  and  general  State  tax  pay- 
ment of  which  might  be  refused  and  resisted. 
Rent  is  the  one  impost  which  can  be  so  resisted; 
a  struggle  against  it  is  the  one  means  of  enlist- 
ing the  great  mass  of  the  farming  classes  in  the 


army  of  sedition,  and  kindling  in  them  a  strain 
of  genuine  passion." 

In  1880  Mr.  Parnell  said  at  Cincin- 
nati— 

*'  When  we  have  given  Ireland  to  the  j)eople 
of  Ireland  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  up  our  Irish  nation.  The 
feudal  tenure  and  the  rule  of  the  minority  have 
been  the  corner  stone  of  English  misrule  ;  pull 
out  that  corner  stone,  break  it  up,  destroy  it, 
and  you  undermine  English  misgovemment, 
when  we  haveundermindetl  English  misgovem- 
ment we  have  paved  the  way  for  Ireland  to  take 
her  place  amonest  the  nations  of  the  ^I'th,  and 
let  us  not  forget  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  at 
which  all  we  Irishmen  aim — none  of  us,  whether 
we  are  in  America  or  Ireland,  or  wherever  we 
may  be  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed 
the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to 
England," 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  now  going  to  sup- 
port the  present  Prime  Minister.  He 
would  give  one  more  quotation  from  a 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt),  who  was  one  of 
the  most  straightforward  of  men,  and  one 
whom  they  could  not  help  feeling  con- 
siderable sympathy  with.  But  the 
higher  the  character  of  the  man  the  more 
dangerous  did  he  become  when  he  enter- 
tained views  such  as  he  was  about  to 
quote.  Speaking  at  Kansas  City  on 
the  11th  September,  1880,  the  hon. 
Member  for  North-East  Cork  said — 

"  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have 
already  been  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war 
against  landlordism,  not  a  war  to  call  on  our 
|)eople  to  shoulder  the  rifle  and  go  out  in  open 
field  and  settle  the  question  that  is  now 
agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am  not  opposed 
to  a  settlement  of  that  nature,  providing  I  could 
see  a  chance  ef  success,  but  for  the  fourth  time 
during  the  present  century  we  have  tried  a 
physical  strugs^le  with  England,  and  instead  of 
hurting  England  we  have  generally  hurt  our- 
selves. Now,  I  believe  it  is  far  better  to  meet 
on  different  ground,  and  to  do  battle  in  a  dif- 
ferent mode.  And  in  declaring  this  war 
against  Irish  landlords,  in  not  paying  rent  in 
order  to  bring  down  their  garrison  in  Ireland, 
we  know  we  are  doing  a  proper  work.  We  are 
preparing  the  way  for  that  independence  which 
you  enjoy  in  this  great  American  Republic. 
At  present,  however,  we  are  engaged  in  a  peace- 
ful revolution." 

He  would  give  one  more  quotation  which 
put  in  language  far  more  forcible  than 
any  he  could  use  the  views  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  impute 
that  they  were  the  views  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
Bill,  but  he  maintained  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman    was  the   mere   instru- 
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ment  of  those  who  pulled  the  striugs 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
letter  from  the  Cluu-na-Gael  iu  America 
was  published  in  the  Report*  of  the 
Parnell  Commission.  This  letter  was 
dated  the  18th  December,  1885,  and 
about  the  date  that  this  letter  would 
arrive  in  England  they  began  to  hear 
whisperings  from  Ilawarden  of  the  new 
departure  about  to  be  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  the  view  of  con- 
ciliating a  large  section  of  the  Home 
Kule  Party.  When  they  heard  from  the 
Member  for  North-East  Cork  tliat  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  this  Bill  as  a 
settlement,  they  had  to  consider  not  only 
what  that  hon.  Member  accepted,  but 
they  had  also  to  consider  ^hat  those  be- 
hind him,  who  supplied  the  sinews  of 
war,  would  do  and  say  on  the  matter. 
The  letter  in  question  stated — 

"  While  our  objects  lie  far  beyond  what  may 
be  obtained  by  agitation,  a  National  Parliament 
is  an  object  which  we  are  bound  to  attain  bj' 
any  means  offejetl.  The  achievement  of  a 
National  Parliament  gives  us  a  footing  upon 
Irish  soil ;  it  gives  us  the  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  a  government  de  facto  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Irish  struggle.  It 
places  the  Government  of  the  land  in  the  hands 
of  our  friends  and  brothers.  It  removes  the 
Castle's  rings,  and  gives  us  what  we  may  well 
express  as  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution. 
From  this  standj)oint  the  restoration  of  Parlia- 
ment is  part  of  our  programme.  When  that  is 
attained,  if  agitation  will  not  go  further,  we 
will  still  go  on  with  our  forces  unimpaired  and 
strengthened.*' 

He  (Mr.  Ambrose)  put  upon  himself 
in  his  speech  the  duty  of  establishing 
two  propositions.  The  first  was  that 
this  Bill  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  and  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  would  prac- 
tically make  Ireland  a  separate  Kingdom, 
and  that  this  would  follow  as  the  result 
of  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
action  without  imputing  any  special  ten- 
dencies whatever  to  the  Irish  people  ; 
but  his  second  proposition  was  that 
there  was  in  this  case  a  special  danger 
that  the  powers  to  be  entrusted  to  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  complete 
sepamtion.  He  was  aware  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  pledged  to 
support  Home  Rule.  But  they  were 
also  pledged  to  support  such  a  scheme  of 
Home  Rule  only  as  should  secure  the 
unity  and  iudepeudeuee  of  the  Empire. 
If  he  was  right   iu   his   argument,  this 

Mr,  Ambrose 


Bill  would  not  preserve  either  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  'or  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and,  therefore, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  not  only 
be  at  liberty,  but  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  vote  against  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill. 

•Mr.  CHARLES  ROUNDELL  (York, 
W.R.,  Skipton)  said,  that  perhaps,  as  an 
English  Member,  he  could  claim  to  himself 
a  slightadvautage  in  addressing  the  House 
on  this  question.  He  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Dublin  Castle,  for  when  Lord 
Spencer  first  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  he  accompanied  him  as  private 
secretary.  He  was  iu  Ireland  during  a 
very  interesting  and  important  time,  and 
he  hoped  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  im- 
pressions he  then  formed.  The  one  issue 
which  he  desired  to  put  before  the  House 
and  to  rest  his  case  on  was  the  absolute 
necessity  for  some  change  in  the  relations 
between  Ireland  and  this  country.  If 
that  change  should  be  a  great  organic 
and  Constitutional  change  he  should  be 
the  last  to  attempt  to  minimise  the 
gravity  or  importance  of  it,  but  he  said 
that  it  was  a  change  that  was  called  for, 
and  he  should  endeavour  to  make  good 
that  point.  If  he  succeeded  in  showing 
that  the  change  was  absolutely  necessary, 
then  he  would  submit  that  the  attitude  of 
non  possumus  which  was  maintained  by 
the  Party  opposite  could  no  longer  be 
properly  maintained.  Although  he  knew 
it  was  a  desire  which  was  not  practicable, 
he  could  have  hoped  that  the  s;. me  coiu^e 
would  have  been  taken  by  the  Leaders  of 
the  Conservative  Party  which  they  took 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Reform  ques- 
tion in  1884,  and  that  they  would  do 
their  best  in  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  Question  which  would  secure  that 
unity  and  independence  which  the  hon» 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  desired.  His  (Mr.  Ronndeirs) 
position  was  this  :  that  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  could  not  be  main- 
tained. The  old  policy  of  alternate 
coercion  and  conciliation  could  no  longer 
be  maintained,  and  a  new  policy  which 
would  be  the  antithesis  of  the  old  was. 
inevitably  called  for.  The  old  policy- 
had  broken  down.  It  broke  down  under 
Lord  Spencer  in  1885,  and  it  broke  down 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   present   Leader  of  the   Opposition 
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during  the  last  six  years.     When  he  said 
tbat   be  made   no    impeachment  of  the 
ri^bt  hou.  Gentleman.     Far  from  tlal, 
a^*aid  that  if  the  right  hou.  Gentleman, 
vith    hi;*   ability    and     his*    majority    in 
'.nil  Houses,   was  unahle    to   carry  out 
ai»    policr     of     resolute      government, 
ibfu   the    attempts    to    govern    Ireland 
bv   ctiercion    passed    the     wits    of    the 
ablfc't  mea.     If  that  were  so  they  were  in 
1  Jiiemma,  and  they  could  not  possibly 
.rami  still.     A   few'  years  ago,  with  the 
:ij11  coD^ent  of  the   Party  opposite,  the 
Liberals  gave  to  the  j)€ople  of  Ireland  an 
txteodftl  franchise  and  the  protection  of 
tlfc  Ballot.     Considering  that,  they  must 
h  one    thing   or   another;  they    must 
eiber  go  forward  or  go  backward.  Either 
ibcv  mast    withdraw    that   boon  which 
•kV  bad  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
-they  must  constitute  Ireland  a  Crown 
Colony — or      they      must      do     what 
ik    Liberal      Party     asked     them     to 
io— namely,  to    go    forward    and  put 
:¥a.'K)nable  trust  in  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  would    quote   a    high    authority   for 
showing    that    it  was   impossible  to    go 
l4ek   upon     that    liberal   administration 
wfaicb  they  had  already  followed.     Lord 
^Alisbury,  in  his  Newport  speech  in  1885, 
j^d — 

••You  hail  paesetl  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving 
ncpreme  power  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Insh 
'^•uk.  To  mv  mind,  the  renewal  of  exceptional 
'■"sv^bxmn  a^inst  a  population  whom  you  had 
T«rfed  legiHlativelr  to  this  mark»l  confidence 
W35  so  gross  in  its  inconsistency  that  you  could 
.K4  i.issiblv  hope  ...  to  renew  any  legislation 
ybi.faexprei^©l  on  one  nide  a  distrust  of  what 
on  the  other  side  your  former  legislation  had  so 
vtmngly  emphasize*  I." 

Tbe   words    of    Lord    Salisbury  would 
ipply  distinctly  to  the  case  he    wished 
to  make  out  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
going  back  upon   this   liberal   policy  of 
granting  the  franchise  to  the  people  of 
ireland   which    Iwth  Parties  had  agreed 
npon.     But  if,  on   the  other  hand,  hon. 
(;eiitlemen  opposite  said  they  would  not 
do  that,  but  would  go  back  upon  the  evd 
oldsytem  of  resolute  government,   then 
be  said    that   there   was  nothing  to  be 
looked  forward  to  but  a  recrudescence  of 
that  miserable  state  of  trouble,  of  out- 
rage, and  of  outbreak  which  had   been  a 
disgrace  to  our  relations  with  Ireland  in 
the  past.     The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Louth  had  used   words  which 
summed  up  pithily  and  most  pathetically 
the  story  of   our   long   connection    with 
Ireland — 


"Seven  hundred  years  of  union  with  the 
richest  country  in  tlie  world  and  Ireland  re- 
mains the  ]KX)re.st  ;  seven  hundred  years  of 
union  with  the  freest  country  in  the  world  and 
Ireland  remains  the  most  opprcs^nl." 


He  wished  now  to  make  good   the  point 
which  he  had  so  far  put  by  coming  to  the 
Imperial  aspect  of  the  question,   and  to 
show  how   the  existing  state  of  things 
constituted  a  weakness   to  the  Empire. 
We  had  in   Ireland  on  the   1st  February 
last  a  body  of  over   25,000  troops  ;  that 
was  to  say  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  of   troops  at  home.     He 
asked  the  House   to  compare  this  state 
of  things  with    that  which    prevailed  in 
Scotland.     In  Scotland  we  had   3,500  of 
our  troops.     That   was  to    say  that   in 
Ireland,  which  was  not  much  larger  in 
population    than    Scotland,    there  were 
seven  times  as  many  troops.     There  was 
a    time,    some    60    years    ago,    at    the 
time    of    Catholic  Emancipation    when 
the    Conservative     Party     had    to  deal 
with      a      similar     state      of      things. 
In  1829  Sir   R.  Peel,  referring   to  the 
large  number  of  troops  then  in  Ireland, 
said,  in  a  Memorandum  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington — 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  last  six  mouths  England, 
being  at  peace  with  the  whole  world,  lias  hat 
five-sixths  of  the  Infantry  force  of  the  United 
Kingilom  occupied  in  maintaining  the  peace, 
and  ill  iwlice  duties  in  Ireland.  I  consider  Uie 
state  of  things  which  requires  such  an  ai)plica. 
tion  of  militai-y  force  much  worse  than  oi)en 
reljellion." 

Surely  it  was  a  strange  union  that  was- 
thus  maintained  by   force,  and  the  con- 
tinued  presence   of   this    large  body   of 
Infantry  in  Ireland  constituted  a  curious 
commentary    on    the    Speech    delivered 
from  the  Throne  to  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland,  in  which   Speech  the  King 
congratulated  Parliament  upon  the  Act 
of    Union  on   the  ground   that  it  was  a. 
measure  "  calculated  to  consolidate  and 
augment   the  strength   and  resources  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  cement  more  closely 
the  interests  and   affections  of  his  sub- 
jects."    Were    these    times   when    they 
could  afford  to  use  a  considerable  part  ofc" 
their  small  military  force  in  unnecessarily 
and  shamelullv  holding  down  the  peopU- 
of  Ireland  ?    In  1829  Sir  R.  Peel  wrote— 
*>  Let  me  implore  you  to  consider  what  woul  I 
be  the  conditi(m  of  Englaml  in  the  event  ot 
war.     WouM  an   English   Parliament  tolerate 
for  one  moment  a  state  of  things  in  Irelar^d 
which  would  compel  the  appropriation  of  halt 
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our  military  forre  to  protect,  or  rather  to  con- 
trol, that  exposed  part  of  our  Empire  ? " 

No  ;  let  this  country  no  longer  trust  to 
military  force  in  its  relations  with 
Ireland.  Let  them  do  justice  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  they  would  realise 
the  truth  of  what  was  said  by  a  late 
President  of  the  United  States  — 
namely — 

"That  the  attachment  of  a  people  to  their 
Government  was  the  strongest  national  defence 
that  human  wisdom  could  devise." 

By  doing  justice  to  Ireland  they  would 
render  easier  the  settlement  of  diplomatic 
questions  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  Irish  vote  was 
predominant,  and  where,  in  the  case  of 
the  Fisheries  Commission,  there  had 
been  a  complete  breakdown  because  of 
the  attitude  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Member  for  West  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain),  on  the  Home 
Rule  question.  Further  than  that,  they 
would  enlist  on  their  side  the  sympathies 
of  Europe  and  America.  They  would 
also  transform  the  feeling  of  the  Irish 
people — a  feeling  of  hostility,  not  against 
the  English  people,  but  against  the 
English  Government — into  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  friendship,  and  in  times  of 
storm  and  stress  that  friendship  would 
stand  them  in  greater  stead  than  many 
regiments  of  soldiers.  Then  also  would 
disappear  the  extreme  Party  that  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  dynamite,  and  which 
must  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  there  was 
an  end  to  the  discontent  engendered  by  a 
false,  a  vicious,  system  of  government.  The 
attitude  of  the  Ulster  Members  led  him  to 
ask  whether  the  minority  in  Ireland  or  the 
majority  should  rule.  That  was  the 
main  issue.  That,  shortly  put,  was  the 
Ulster  question.  He  was  not  going  to 
say  a  word  about  the  violent  denuncia- 
tions with  which  their  ears  had  been 
ringing  in  the  last  few  weeks,  except  to 
express  his  wonder  as  a  moderate  and 
sober  man  that  such  childish  nonsense 
should  be  indulged  in  on  so  grave  a  ques- 
tion. He  would  remind  the  House  that 
when  Catholic  Emancipation  was  passed 
the  same  kind  of  denunciations  were 
heard  from  the  same  quarters,  and  when 
the  Church  was  disestablished  the  same 
thing  again  occurred.  These  were  two 
most  just  and  righteous  measures,  the 
justice  and  righteousness  of  which  were 
not     denied    now    even    by    gentlemen 

Mr.  Charles  Roundcll 


opposite.     What   did   the   Ulster   claim 
amount   to  ?     A   moiety   of  a   province 
claimed  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  other 
moiety   of    the   province   and   over   the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
That  minority  cried  out  against  a  change 
which  would   place   the  government   in 
the  hands  of  the  majority,  -in  which  case 
it  was  said  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
minority  would  follow.     Sir   M.   Hicks- 
Beach,  in  moving   the   rejection  of  the 
Bill,  asked,  where  were  the  safeguards 
for  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  ?  Let 
him  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
they  on  that  side  were  Protes^nts,  and 
that  the  interests  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  Ireland  were  no  less  dear  to  them 
than   to   hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.      In 
England  clerical  influence  could  not  pre- 
vail against  the  influence  of  the  nation, 
and  he  maintained  that  the  same  state  of 
things  would  subsist  in  Ireland.     But  he 
would  rather  make  his  appeal  on  wider 
and  broader  considerations.     He   would 
ask    his    Protestant    fellow-countrymen 
whether  a  Party,  even  though  it  be  in  a 
minority,    which    possessed    the    wealth 
and    education    and    enterprise    of    the 
Protestants    of     Ireland    must    not    be 
wholly  unlike  any  other  Party  if  it  failed 
to  secure  for  itself  a  full  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  future  government  of  Ireland. 
He  had  one  more  remark  to  address  to  the 
House.     Some  25  years  ago  he  went  to 
Jamaica  as  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission sent  out  to  that  island  at  the  time 
of   the  outbreak.      There    he   witnessed 
government  by  the  minority,  government 
by  a  party  of  ascendancy  on  a  large  scale, 
and  what  he  saw  and  heard  there  made  a 
deep    impression   upon   him.        Two   or 
three  years  later  he  went  to  Ireland  in  the 
capacity  of  private  secretary.       He  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  whilst  at  Dublin 
Castle  he  formed  an  opinion  on  the  state 
of  things  in  Ireland,  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  English  minority  and  the  Irish 
majority,  and  of  the  traditional  tone  of  the 
official  class  in  Ireland.     There  again  he 
saw  the  baneful  rule  of  ascendency  in  full 
force.      That   was   the   prime   cause   of 
Irish  discontent,  and  what  the  House  had 
to  do  was  to  put  an  end  to  that  inversion 
of  the  ordinary  principles  of  government, 
to  trust  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  to 
do,  in  fact,  what  was  never  better  put 
than    by  the   present  Prime  Minister  at 
Nottingham,  in  1887,  when  he  said — 
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**  The  English  administrative  system  in  Ire- 
Und  must  be  altered  from  one  that  in 
English  and  anti-national  in  spirit  to  one  that 
is  Irish  and  national  in  spirit." 

That  was,  to  his  mind,  the  Irish  Question 
ID  a  nutshell. 

•Mr.  J.  F.  HOG  AN  (Tipperarj,  Mid), 
said,  as  the  Bill  for  the  Better  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  now  under  discussion  was 
avowedly  modelled  on  Colonial  Consti- 
tutional lines,  as  colonial  analogies  had 
largely  entered  into  the  speeches  and 
arguments  that  had  been  addressed  to 
bou.  Members,  and  as  he  stood  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  an  Irish  Representa- 
tive whose  life  had  been  passed  in  a  great 
self-governing  British  Colony,  he  might 
be  pardonecl  for  entertaining  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  throw  some  use- 
ful side  lights  on  the  vast  and  important 
question  at  issue,  derived  from  personal 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  of 
the  working  of  Home  Rule.  The  Prime 
Minister,  iif  moving  the  Second  Reading 
of  this  Bill,  quoted  a  singularly  weighty 
and  thoroughly  convincing  letter  from  an 
eminent  New  Zealand  colonist  (Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, Auditor  General  of  the  Colony). 
In  that  very  opportune  letter  the  immense 
and  permanent  advantages  that  accrued 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  the 
concession  of  self-governing  institutions 
were  indicated  with  irresistible  force,  and 
no  less  irresistibly  was  the  conclusion 
brought  home  to  all  unprejudiced  minds 
in  that  Chamber  that  Ireland  could  only 
be  permanently  pacified  by  the  same 
metbods  and  the  same  concessions  that 
transformed  once  chronically-agitated  and 
at  times  dangerously-exasperated  Colonies 
into  loyal,  peaceful,  and  contented  com- 
munities. The  Prime  Minister  prefaced 
bis  reading  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  letter  by 
describing  that  gentleman  as  an  Im- 
perialist as  well  as  a  Home  Ruler.  With 
that  description  he,  in  common  with  the 
vast  majority  of  thinking  colonists,  gladly 
associated  himself.  They  were  all 
Imperial  Home  Rulers  in  the  sense 
tbat  they  were  firmly  convinced  that 
Home  Rule  would  not  only  achieve  its 
direct  and  immediate  object  of  inaugurat- 
iug  a  new  era  of  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  would 
abo  materially  conduce  to  the  welfare 
and  harmony  of  the  Empire  at  large. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain) stigmatised  this  measure  as  a  Bill 


for  the  weakening  of  Great  Britain.  He 
(Mr.  Hogan)  called  it  a  Bill  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  British  Empire,  for 
was  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  Ireland 
was  now  and  had  been  for  years  the 
weakest  link  in  the  Imperial  chain  ?  And 
how  could  a  measure  framed  and  con- 
stituted for  the  express  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting permanent  strength  for  chronic 
weakness  in  the  Sister  Isle  be  justly 
characterised  as  a  Bill  for  the 
weakening  of  Great  Britain  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  content  to  survey  this  great  ques- 
tion from  the  miserable  molehill  of  the 
provincial  —  he  had  almost  said  the 
parochial — politician,  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  practical  working  of 
Home  Rule  in  the  great  British  Colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  yet 
taken  the  trouble  to  comply  with  what  Lord 
Rosebery  had  very  properly  laid  down  as 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  member- 
ship of  the  Imperial  Cabinet — a  tour  of 
the  Empire.  His  travels  in  the  great 
English-speaking  communities  beyond 
the  seas  had  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  American  beauty — a  pilgrimage 
that  they  were  all  pleased  to  recall, 
did  not  go  without  its  reward,  but 
which  obviously  could  not  have  apprecia- 
ably  added  to  his  political  knowledge  in 
general  or  his  information  on  Home  Rule 
in  particular,  unless  in  the  literally 
domestic  sense  of  the  phrase.  What  was 
the  fundamental  objection  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  organised  opposition  to  this 
Bill  ?  Was  it  not  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Irish  in  Ireland  were  not  fit  to 
receive  or  to  exercise  legislative  and 
executive  powers  ?  In  reply  to  that 
objection  he  would  say — "  Go  and  visit 
those  vigorous  and  flourishing  British 
Colonies  where  Irishmen  have  had  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour.  See  them  by  sheer 
force  of  inherent  ability  and  unaided 
merit  achieving  distinction  as  Speakers  of 
Legislative  Assemblies,  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  heads  of  State  Departments,  and 
holders  of  the  highest  positions  that  the 
Colonies  can  confer,  and  then  ask  your- 
selves how  comes  it  that  Irishmen, 
though  in  a  minority,  can  thus  excel  as 
leaders  and  administrators  in  the 
Colonies  if,  as  you  allege,  they  are  unfit 
to  exercise  legislative  and  administrative 
functions  in  the  laud  of  their  birth."  The 
suggestion    was     utterly     baseless    and 
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absurd.  Irishmeu  at  home  were  quite 
as  fit  to  exercise  all  the  privileges  of 
self-goverumeut  as  Irishmen  abroad  had 
proved  themselves  to  be.  All  they 
wauted  was  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  political  and  administrative 
capacity— an  opportunity  that  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  "would  happily 
bring  within  their  reach.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  he 
represented  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
the  Englishmen  of  Greater  Britain  in  the 
hostilitv  he  was  olFerincr  to  the  Bill.  He 
knew  well  that  any  such  claim  could  not 
stand  for  a  moment  the  test  of  the 
authoritative  facts.  He  knew  that  all  the 
leading  English  statesmen  of  the  Colonies 
had  publicly  identified  themselves  with 
the  advocacy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
and  that,  whereas  countless  colonial 
meetings  had  endorsed  the  Irish  policy  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  not  one  of 
the  slightest  weight  or  influence  had  l)eer 
held  in  condemnation  of  that  policy. 
Into  the  details  of  the  evidence  he  might 
adduce  in  ample  corroboration  of  that 
statement  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enter,  as  they  had  already  been  published 
at  length  in  articles  contributed  to  the 
Reviews  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Devon  port  (Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton) 
and  himself.  He  asserted  without  fear 
.  of  contradition  that  the  moral  force  and 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas  were  over- 
whelmingly ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  supporters  of  this  Bill.  If  there 
was  one  particular  fallacy  more 
than  another  that  was  sedulously  pro- 
pagated by  the  opponents  of  this  Bill, 
and  reiterated  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
it  was  that  Home  Rule  was  synonymous 
with  a  sacrilegioiis  assault  on  the  most 
venerable  of  their  legislative  institutions. 
Lord  Salisbury  had  repeatedly  repre- 
sented the  policy  embodied  in  this 
measure  as  being  on  a  par  in  political 
insanity  with  a  proposal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Heptarchy,  and  from  the  wild 
and  lurid  harangues  recently  addressed 
to  provincial  audiences  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Paddington,  one  might 
almost  fancy  that  the  promoters  of 
this  Bill  were  engaged  in  the  further- 
ance of  some  diabolical  design  to  tear 
up       the      British       Constitution       by 

Mr,  J,  F,  Hogan 


the      roots      or      to      undermine      the 

historic  national    temple    of    legislation. 

What  were   the  historical   facts    of   the 

case  ?     So  far  from   the    Constitutional 

situation   brought  about   by  the  Act  of 

Union  which  this  Bill  sought  to  modify 

having  any  time-honoured  or  venerable 
characteristics,  it  was  comparatively  but 
a  thing  of  yesterday.  There  were  men 
now  walking  this  earth  whose  fathers 
sat  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  One  of  them^ 
the  Protestant  Dean  of  Melbourne,  in 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  was  actually 
born  while  his  father,  Sir  John  Macart- 
ney, was  a  Member  of  the  last  Irish 
Parliament.  Sir  John  Macartney  opposed 
the  Act  of  Union  from  first  to  last,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  Ireland  had  pros- 
pered under  what  he  described  as  "  a 
resident  and  enlightened  Parliament," 
and  refusing  to  believe  that  the  Irish 
people  would  ever — 

-  *'  Willingly  submit  themselves  to  be  totally 
goveme«l  by  a  Parliament  in  wliich  th  \y  will 
not  form  one-sixth  p3rt  of  the  representation,  by 
a  country  of  about  twice  their  population,  and 
having  more  than  23  times  their  debt." 

The  son  of  ^he  man  who  thus  strongly 
and  patriotically  protest e<l,  from  his 
place  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
against  the  extinction  of  the  local  Legis- 
laturie  of  his  country  happily  survived  to 
witness  the  re-establishment  of  that 
Legislature  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  they  were  now  discussing.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  seriously  contended  that 
a  Constitutional  change  effected  during 
the  lives  of  men  still  walking  this  earth, 
and  holding  high  offices  in  Church  and 
State,  was  of  so  sacred  and  venerable  a 
character  that  it  must  not  be  touched  or 
amended  or  re-adjusted  in  the  slightest 
degree.  A  word  or  two  about  that 
formidable  lion  in  the  path — Ulster. 
He  had  some  experience  of  Orange- 
men in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and 
and  he  was  certainly  loth  to  believe  that 
the  hon.  and  belligerent  Member  for 
North  Armagh  represented  any  consider- 
able or  important  section  of  his  Orange 
brethren  in  the  reckless,  unreasoning 
attitude  he  and  his  Parliamentary 
followers  had  assumed  towards  this 
measure.  In  Australia  he  (Mr.  Hogan) 
had  always  found  the  Orangemen  ready 
and  willing  to  co-operate  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  ail  movements  calcu- 
lated  to   promote   the  welfare  of   their 
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common     country.       At      the     present 
moment  the  Colony  of  Victoria  exhibited 
an  admirable  object-lesson  in  this  connec- 
tion which  he  would  earnestly  commend 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  and  the 
early  imitation  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member     for     North     Armagh.       The 
present  Prime  Minister  of  that  Colony 
was     a     leading    Orangeman  —  Grand 
Master  of  the  Melbourue  Lodge,  if  he 
remembered    aright — but    that    circum- 
stance did  not  prevent  him,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  forming  his  Ministry,  seeking 
the  friendly  co-operation  of   Sir  Bryan 
O'Loghlen,  the  local  Chief  of  the  Irish 
Home    Rulers,   who    immediately    con- 
sented to  serve  imder  this  Orange  Leader 
as    Attorney    General.     If    the    Ulster 
Leaders    would    only    cultivate    similar 
good,  friendly,  and  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
what  was  called  the  Ulster  difficulty  would 
very  speedily  disappear.     There  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  real   Ulster  difficulty. 
It   was    a    difficulty   manufactured    and 
paraded   for    purely   political    purposes. 
If  only  the  representative  men  of  Ulster 
would  make  up  their  minds  to  join  hands 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
and  take  their  proper  and  legitimate  share 
in  the  honest  and  harmonious  working  of 
the   new   Constitution   for  Ireland  that 
this  measure  proposed  to  call  into  being, 
they    would    assuredly    find    that    their 
weight,  authority,  and  influence  would, 
so  far  from  suffering  any  diminution,  be 
appreciably  increased  by  the  transfer  of 
their  legislative  activities  from  London 
to    Dublin.       Without     discussing    the 
various  details    of  ^the   measure,  ample 
opportunities  for  which  would  no  doubt 
occur  in   Committee,  he    might  be  per- 
mitted  to  express    his   satisfaction   that 
provision  was    made   in    the  9th  clause 
for    continued    Irish    representation    in 
the     Imperial     Parliament.       Consider- 
ing   the     vevj    active,    important,    and 
influential  part  that  Irishmen  had  played 
in  the  building  up  of  the  British  Empire, 
nothing  could  be  more  fitting  or  natural 
than   that   Irishmen  should  continue  to 
legislate  for  the  Empire  at  large  as  well 
as  for  their  own  local  requirements.     The 
noble  Lonl  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
dingtou,    amongst   the   many    rhetorical 
indiscretions  into  which  ho  had  recentlv 
been  betrayed,  rashly  flew  in  the  face  of 
history  by  describing  the  Bill  before  the 
House  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Em- 


pire which  Englishmen  by  their  own 
energy  and  strength  had  created  and 
maintained.  That  was  a  monstrous, 
astounding,  and  most  unworthy  sugges- 
tion. Anyone  who  would  look  down 
the  honour  roll  of  the  Empire-builders 
would  recognise  many  a  famous  and 
familiar  Irish  name — names  of  Irish 
governors,  Irish  voyagers,  Irish  explorers, 
Irish  pioneers  in  every  department  of 
Imperial  progress.  Irishmen  had  loyally 
co-operated  with  their  English  and  Scot- 
tish brethren  in  making  the  British  Em- 
pire what  it  was  to-day,  and  the  record  of 
their  honourable  achievements  and  ad- 
ministrative successes  in  all  quarters  of 
Greater  Britain  constituted  one  of  the 
surest  guarantees  that  they  would  well  and 
wisely,  faithfully  and  impartially,  perform 
the  fresh  functions  and  the  new  duties 
that  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  would 
be  entrusted  to  their  care.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  gladly  vote  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  this  Bill  in  the  firm  and  confident 
belief  that  it  was  an  honest,  and  in  every 
way  honourable  effort  to  right  a  great 
historic  wrong,  and  to  undo  as  far  as 
possible  the  mischief  that  had  been 
engendered  in  Ireland  by  long  years  of 
stupid  and  disastrous  misgovernment. 
He  would  vote  for  it  because  he  was 
convinced  it  contained  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a  sound,  and  satisfactory 
Constitution  for  Ireland,  and  whatever 
imperfections  of  detail  it  might  present 
to  the  critical  eye  could  without  much 
difficulty  be  rectified  in  Committee.  He 
would  vote  for  it  because  he  believed  it 
dealt  out  equal  justice  to  all  classes  and 
sections  of  the  Irish  people,  and  inter- 
fered with  noue  save  those  who  would 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  evil  traditions  of 
an  odious  ascendancy.  He  would  vote 
for  it  because  he  believed  it  would 
breathe  a  new  industrial  life  into  Ireland, 
stem  the  long-flowing  tide  of  emigration 
from  her  shores,  keep  the  people  on  the 
soil,  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  national 
prosperity.  He  would  also  gladly  vote 
for  it  because  he  shared  the  feeling  that 
he  knew  was  entertained  by  the  great 
bulk  of  British  Colonists,  that  the  conces- 
sion of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  was  the 
first  practical  step  towards  the  creation 
of  a  genuine  Imperial  Parliament,  one 
really — and  not  nomitally  as  at  present 
— representative  of  the  Empire  at  large. 
For  when  Ireland  was  invested  with  the 
right  to  manage    her   own  local  affairs, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  send  Representa- 
tives to  Loudon  to  assist  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  the  principle 
was  sure  to  extend,  the  practice  was  sure 
to  grow,  the  leaven  would  be  placed  in 
the  lump,  and  they  would  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  that  Imperial 
Federation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  Colonists,  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  compacting 
and  cementing  of  this  great  world-wide 
Empire  of  theirs  into  one  permanent  and 
harmonious  whole.  The  reign  of  Her 
present  Gracious  Majesty  would  be 
known  and  characterised  in  history  as  the 
era  of  British  Colonial  expansion.  It 
had  witnessed  the-  building-up  of  the 
Empire's  greatness  from  modest,  almost 
microscopical,  limits,  into  the  massive, 
comprehensive,  stately,  and  enviable 
edifice  that  now  filled  so  large  a 
space  on  the  horizon  of  humanity. 
And  he  was  sure  they  would  all,  irre- 
spective of  Party  or  political  considera- 
tions, join  in  the  fervent  hope  and  aspira- 
tion that,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Her 
long  and  memoiable  reign,  Her  Majesty 
would  be  spared  to  rule  over  a  paci- 
fied, self  -  governing  Ireland,  and  a 
powerful,  federated,  invulnerable  Empire. 
Mr.  LODER  (Brighton)  said,  that 
amongst  the  many  merits  of  the  speech 
the  hoh.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  so  ably  delivered  to  the  House, 
there  was  one  merit  which  he  thought 
would  undoubtedly  be  appreciated  by 
many  Members  of  the  House  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  anxious  to  address 
it — namely,  that  it  was  brief.  So  he 
should  endeavour,  in  the  few  remarks 
which  he  should  venture  to  offer  to  the 
House,  to  be  as  brief  as  the  hou.  Member 
was.  Those  of  them  who  had  followed 
the  course  of  this  Debate  with  some 
attention  would,  he  thought,  be  ready 
to  admit  there  were  many  more  hou. 
Members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  anxious  to  discuss  this  measure 
than  on  the  other  side.  However  earnest 
hon.  Members  opposite  might  be  in  their 
support  of  the  Bill,  they  had  been  won- 
derfully successful  in  concealing  their 
zeal  both  inside  the  House  and  outside 
of  it.  He  did  not  doubt  that  there  were 
many  hon.  Members  opposite  who  would 
have  been  glad  if  there  had  never  been 
the  necessity  for  bringing  in  this  Bill 
at  all.  At  any  rate,  he  might  say 
this — that  outside  Ireland  there  were  very 
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few  supporters  of  the  Government  who 
were  really  earnest  in  their  support  of 
the  Bill  on  its  merits.  They  might  be 
anxious  that  it  might  pass,  in  order  that 
that  they  might  get  on  with  those 
measures  on  the  promise  of  which  they 
were  returned  to  the  House,  and  on 
the  fulfilment  of  which  promises  they 
feared  their  future  existence  there  might 
depend.  But,  whatever  the  feeling  of 
hon.  >  Members  opposite  might  be,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  earnestness  of 
hon.  Members  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  against  the  Bill. 
For  every  meeting  which  had  been  held 
in  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
there  had  been  held  five  against  it.  For 
every  Petition  presented  to  the  House  in 
favour  of  it,  how  many  had  there  been 
against  it  ?  Where  was  this  burning 
desire  for  Home  Rule  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  which  they  heard 
so  much  about  at  the  time  of  the  General 
Election  ?  Sir,  Gentlemen  opposite  and 
their  supporters  seemed  to  look  upon 
this  measure  with  light-heartedness,  as  an 
interesting  experiment,  where  other 
experiments  had  failed.  The  Opposition 
looked  on  it  as  a  step  which  was  not  only 
dangerous,  which  was  not  only  unjust, 
but  which  was  irrevocable.  And  it  was 
because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  step 
which  was  irrevocable  that  they  felt 
justified  in  putting  forward  every  power 
they  possessed  to  prevent  it  becoming 
law.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  felt 
justified  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
House  for  a  short  time  to  discuss  the 
Bill.  He  did  not  feel  he  should  be  doing 
justice  to  those  whom  he  was  proud  to 
represent  in  that  House  if  he  gave 
nothing  but  a  silent  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant measure.  The  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  John  Rigby)  last  night  found  fault 
with  hon.  Members,  because  theirspeeches 
had  been  directed  against  the  general 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  because  they 
did  not  deal  with  the  details.  Whv,  on 
the  Second  Reading  of  a  Bill  it  was  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  to  which  remarks 
should  be  directed,  and  it  was  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  that 
the  few  remarks  he  proposed  to  offer 
to  the  House  would  be  directed. 
He  would,  first  of  all,  ask  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  staple  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  those  who  supported 
him,  and  which  was  so  frequently  brought 
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forward  bj  them  as  one  of  their  chief 
coQtentioDS  for  the  necessity  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  had 
been  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
this  form.  He  had  said — "  You  cannot 
govern  a  country  for  the  purposes  of  law 
and  order  without  some  regard  to  the 
sympathies,  the  convictions,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  people."  Well,  as  a 
broad  principle,  that  was  a  sentiment 
with  which  many  of  them — most  of  them, 
in  fact — would  be  prepared  to  agree.  But 
there  arose  with  it  several  questions. 
Firstly,  what  was  the  country  with 
which  they  were  dealing  ?  What  were 
the  sympathies  and  who  the  people  in 
that  country  ?  Was  Ireland  a  country 
which  could  be  dealt  with  on  these  prin- 
ciples ?  In  this  Bill,  by  all  the  safe- 
guards which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  put  into  it  he  admitted  and  really 
showed  that  Ireland  was  not  a  country 
which  could  be  dealt  with  by  itself. 
Irehind  was  part  of  our  Empire.  It  was 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  of  that  United  Kingdom  that  they 
must  look  iu  dealing  with  Constitutional 
questions  connected  with  it.  Then  what 
were  the  sympathies,  and  the  aspirations, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  people  ?  They 
had  been  variously  stated  iu  the  course 
of  this  Debate,  and  it  was,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  iu  the 
many  conflictiug  statements  exactly  what 
it  was  that  the  Irish  people  did  want 
and  what  they  would  be  content  with. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
left  no  room  for  uncertainty  on  this 
point.  Speaking  very  shortly  before  his 
conversion  to  Home  Rule,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what 
the  oltimate  |)olicy  of  the  Irish  Party  was — 
nainelj,  a  iHjlicy  of  absolute  separation  between 
the  two  countries."  • 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  changed 
his  opinions  since  then ;  but  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  had  not.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North-East  Cork  (Mr. 
Michael  Davitt),  in  the  course  of  his 
able  and  interesting  speech,  had  declared 
he  was  now  prepared  to  accept  this  Bill 
as  an  absolute  and  as  a  final  settlement. 
He  had  said  the  same  thing  about  the 
Bill  of  1886  ;  but  shortly  after  that  the 
hon.  Member  was  examined  before  the 
Parnell   Commission.      Here    were    the 


words  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

**He  avowed  in  the  witness-box  before  us 
that  the  principle  on  which  he  had  always  acted 
was  to  make  the  Land  Question  the  stepping- 
stone  to  complete  national  independence,  and 
he  concluded  with,  •  I  wish  to  God  I  could  get  it 
to-morrow.' " 

That  hon.  Gentleman  now  came  down  to 
that  House,  and  asked  them  to  trust  him 
when  he  said  he  would  accept  the  Bill 
as  an  absolute  and  final  settlement.  The 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  John 
Dillon)  had  gone  even  further  than  that, 
lie  had  not  only  declared  himself  iu 
favour  of  the  national  independence  of 
Ireland  ;  he  had  expressed  the  wish  that 
she  might  join  some  friendly  nation. 
These  were -the  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  October  14,  1881 — 

**  When  I  saw  Mr.  Parnell  before  the  repre- 
sentativ^es  of  the  American  people,  an  old  wish 
presented  itself  that  the  time  might  come  when 
it  will  be  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  shake  off  the 
Union  of  England,  and  to  seek  some  kind  of  a 
Union  with  a  nation  which  loves  us  and  whom 
we  love/' 

He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  an 
endless  number  of  quotations  which  it 
would  be  in  his  power  to  bring  for- 
ward to  show  that  the  sympathies  and 
traditions  and  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
people  were  in  the  direction  of  separation 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  hon.  Members  who  repre- 
sented Ireland  now  to  say  they  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Bill  as  ^nal.  But 
they  were  not  the  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  were  in  this  Parliament  by 
the  grace  of  others  who  ruled  them  iu 
Ireland  and  in  America.  He  would  only 
make  one  further  quotation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  would  be  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  J.  Red- 
mond), who,  as  lately  as  March  9  last, 
made  this  statement  in  regard  to  this 
particular  Bill  when  addressing  the  Par- 
nellite  Convention  at  Dublin — 

*'  It  was  the  utmost  folly  to  speak  of  finality 
in  connection  with  this  Bill." 

He  further  spoke  in  favour  of  a  resolu- 
tion, which,  amongst  other  things, 
said — 

"  That  no  measure  of  Home  Rule  would  be 
regarded  as  final  and  satisfactory  by  the  Irish 
people  which  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  lai<t 
down  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  great  National  Con- 
vention of  July,  ISHl — namely,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  shall  have  full  |)owers  over  all 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  including  the  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  occupation  and  ownership  of  land 
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as  well  as  tbe  appointment  of  the  Judges,  and 
we  view  with  distrust  an<l  alarm  certain  leading 
features  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which  are 
cnlculated  to  de])rive  the  proposed  Legislature 
For  Ireland  of  any  effective  powers  in  improving 
the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country." 

They  knew  what  was  the  opinion  of  those 
who  sat  with  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  of  the  other  sisction  of  the 
Nationalist  Party.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Louth  had  said  "  there  is  no 
man  of  intellect  on  the  Pamellite  side," 
and  he  added — 

"  At  the  present  time  generousness  of  temper, 
breadth  of  view,  and  statesmanlike  policy  are 
wanting  in  Ireland  in  a  degree  in  which  she 
never  wantetl  them  before." 

Surely  that  was  sufficient  to  show  what 
were  the  real  sympathies  and  traditions 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  as  to 
who  the  people  of  Ireland  were.  He  w^ould 
quote  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  that  somewhat 
memorable  speech  at  Knowsley  which  had 
given  rise  during  the  last  few  days  to 
so  much  discussion.  On  October  27, 
1881,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the 
Irish  Party  *'  are  not  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. We  are  endeavouring  to  relieve 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  weight  of 
a  tyrannical  yoke."  That  was  so.  The 
people  of  Ireland  wore  not  only  com- 
posed of  hon.  Members  from  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  said  this  about  Ireland — 

*'  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  truth  you  must 
never  forget  there  are  two  Irelands.  There  is 
'one  Irelaiid  in  which  the  policy  of  men  of  all 
<:ree«ls  and  rank  is  to  keep  the  law  and  oi-<ler  so 
that  every  citizen  may  go  about  his  business  in 
peace  and  safety.  Afid  there  is  another  Ireland 
— the  smaller  Ireland,  as  I  firmly  believe — of 
men  who  have  condonetl  antl  sympathised  with 
crime." 

Yes,  there  were  two  Irelands  ;  there  were 

two  races  ;  there  were  two  religions  in 

Ireland.     There  was  one  Ireland,  which 

was  tlie  greatest  he  admitted  in  numbers, 

Lnt  there  was  also  an  Ireland,  in  aminority, 

l)ut  which  it  would   be  admitted  was  the 

^greatest  in  intelligence,  in  industry,  and 

in   advancement.     These  the  right  hon. 

<Tentlemaii  the  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade  had  not  hesitated  to  call  the  most 

antolcraut  set  of  bigots  he  ever  knew  in 

his  life.     The  Ciianccllor  of  the  Duchy  of 

Lancaster  had  spoken  of  their  arguments 

AS    "bluster."     These  were   the   people 

who    would    be    in    a    minority  if    they 

Mr.  Loder 


passed  this  Bill.     The  right  hon.  Geiitj 

man    the    First   Lord   of   the    Treasii 

had  told  them  that  a  minority  must  u| 

be  put  down  by  force.      But   it    was    | 

undoubted,  and,  he  was  afraid,  a  serio^ 
fact  that  minorities,  if  they  resisted,  nm 
be  put  down  by  force;  and  he  wanted   j 
know    if    this    Bill  passed,  and   if   tlj 
minority  did  resist,  whether  they    wei 
prepared  to  march  an  army  into   Ulst^ 
to  knock  the  bluster  out  of  the  intolerai 
bigots  of  Belfast?     He  wanted  to  kiioi 
whether,  when  they  had  done  that,  the 
would  be  prepared  to  march  their   armj 
to  Dublin  to  knock  the  spirit  of  nation^ 
lity    which  they  had  done  so  much  ^ 
foster  out  of  another  resisting  minority 
A  great  deal   bad   been  said  about  tl^ 
financial  clauses  of  the  Bill.      But,  ho^^ 
ever  unjust  they  nright  be  to  the   pcop^ 
of  England,  they  would  also  be  unjust  ^ 
the  people  of  Ireland.     The  right   ho^ 
Gentleman   the  Prime   Minister,   in    thj 
speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  Seconi 
Reading,  referred    to  the  Devon  Coir^ 
mission.      He    spoke  of  the  Report  o 
that  Commission,  and  said  at  that   tinii 
there  were  2,500,000  of  people  bordering 
on  starvation  in  Ireland.     He  wanted   t\ 
know,  if  that  state  !of  affairs  occurred  ii 
Ireland    again,  in    what  way  this   Bil 
was  going  to  help  them  ?  If  Home  Ruh 
was  a  remedy  for  it,  how  was  it  that  il 
took  42  years  for  the  right  hon   Gentle^ 
man  to  find  it  out  ?  It  was  not  the  voic^ 
of  the  starving  population  of  the   peopk 
of    Ireland    that    made  the    right  houi 
Gentleman  turn  his  opinions.    It  was  the 
voice  of  obstruction  in  that  House  ami 
the  voice  of  crime  in  Ireland  that  caused 
the    right  hon.    Gentleman   to  turn   his 
opinions    on    Home    Rule.      The     hon. 
Member  for  South  Edinburgh  seemed  ta 
glory  in  the  capacity  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman      the    First     Lord     of     the 
Treasury  and   his   followers    to    change 
their  minds.     He  said — "  Show  me  the 
man  who  never  changes  his  mind,  and    I 
will  show  you  the  man  who  had  no  mind 
to  diange."     But  he  w^ould  rather  have 
no     mind     to     change     than      have     a 
mind  ivhich  changed  with  every     \<^h\ 
of  public  opinion.      It    had    often  l)e«fi 
said,  in  regard  to  the  nght  bon.  Gentle- 
man's change  of  opinion  in  1885,  that  it 
was  not  to  ninch  the  noaftet  on  which  he 
ciumged   »i9    the   maua^cr    in    which    he 
changed.     If   he    hai£    changed   simply 
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from  being  au  aiiti-Home  Ruler,  aud 
become  a  Home  Kuler,  mauy  of  them 
would  have  disagreed  with  him  as  they 
did  now  ;  but  they  would  uot  have  felt 
the  same  shame  as  they  did  feel  as 
Engiishmeu  with  regard  to  that  change. 
Although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
changed  his  opinions  many  times,  on  no 
occasion  had  he  disgusted  the  people  of 
England  so  much  as  on  that  occasion. 
He  might  paraphrase  a  well-known 
quotation  and  say — 

"  We  wept,  we  grieved,  we  sighed, 
But  never  blushed  bdfore." 

The  right   hon.   Gentleman  asked   what 
alternative  they  had  to  offer  to  his  policy 
of  Home  Rule.     At  the  last  Election  he 
found  it  wiser  to  go  to  the  country  with 
an  indefinite  scheme  rather  than  with  a 
definite  scheme,  as  in   1886,  for  fear  a 
similar  catastrophe  would  overtake  him. 
The  alternative  in  dealing  with  Ireland 
was  that  Ireland  should  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  by  equal  laws  and 
eqiml  justice  as  England  and  Scotland. 
If  that  had  not  been  possible ;  if  it  had 
been  necessary  hitherto   to  pass  excep- 
tional repressive  legislation  in  order  to 
combat     the     exceptionally     aggressive 
combination    in    Ireland,    there   was   no 
man  in  the  world  who  knew  the  reason 
why  better  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the    First    Lord    of   th6    Treasury 
himself.     But  whatever  alternative  was 
proposed — even  if   this  Bill  itself  were 
passed — the  success  of  it  depended, not  on 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
but    it     depended     on     hon.     Members 
from     Ireland     themselves.       If      hon. 
Members   from  Ireland  would  only  lend 
their  aid  and  their  influence  to  govern 
Ireland  in  a  wav  which  would  not  conflict 
with  the  larger  aud  more  abiding  inte- 
rests   of    the    Empire,   then    we   might 
he    able     to     hope    for    some    solution 
of    this    great    difficulty.      Instead    of 
that,     what      had      they      got      before 
them  ?  What  were  they  going  to  be  askeil 
to  make    this  enormous  change,  to  make 
this  rash  experiment,  to  rush  to  this  risk 
and   expense,    for?     They   were   asked 
if    there    was    any   chance   of  finality  ? 
They  had    no  chance  of  finality.     The 
Tight    hon.    Gentleman    had   discredited 
it,   as    he    had   discredited  consistency. 
It  forme<l   no   part  of,  nor  was  it  com- 
patible with,  his  policy.     Even  for  that 
ho   believed     Great    Britain    would    be 
ready  to  make  great  sacrifices,  would  be 


ready  to  incur  great  expense,  and  to  run 
gre«at    risks ;      but      the      language     of 
hon.  Members  from  Ireland  left  them  no 
room    for   such  a  thought.       They   had 
told    them    plainly    enough    what   they 
wanted,  and  if  they  were  going  to  sell 
the  hearts    of    one-third    of    the   Irish 
people    in    order  to  gain  the    hearts   of 
two-thirds,  at   least  they    ought    to    be 
able    to   show   they    were   giving   them 
what  they  wanted.     But  they  could  not, 
and    they    knew    it.     They    hid    from 
themselves  the  consequences,  and   they 
had  no  chance  of  finality  ;    no  chance, 
even,  of  a  continuing  settlement.     What 
they  had  to  look  forward  to  was  a  con- 
tinuance  of   this   interminable    struggle 
under    more     perilous    conditions    than 
before.     Instead  of  these  struggles,  these 
conflicts,  being  carried  on  with  the  Irish 
Party  at   Westminster,   they   would    be 
carried  on  with  an  Irish  Party  at  West- 
minster   and    au    Irish    Parliament    in 
Dublin.      If   they   had    been    unable    to 
resist    the    demands    of    the    one,    how 
would  they  be  able  to  resist  the  demands 
of  the  other  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man scoflTed  at  the  gloomy  predictions  of 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
He   said   we   believed   the  Irish   people 
would   always   do  wrong  and  never  do 
right.     He  said  we  called  them  inhuman. 
But  they  did    not   call   them    inhuman. 
They  believed  they  were  human,  and  it 
was   because   they   believed   they    were 
human   that   they    also    believed    these 
things    would    continue.      It    would    be 
inhuman   if,   when  they  had  the  power 
to    get    more,    they    did    not    ask     for 
it.      The   right  hon.    Gentleman  might 
point    to   instances    in    history  to  show 
that    the    fears    of    the    minority    had 
not  been  well-founded.     But  how  often 
in    the  history  of   legislation  in  Ireland 
was  it  possible  to  point  to  the  failure  of 
the  triumphant  prophecies  of  those  who 
hatl  attempted  to  legislate  for  Ireland  ? 
It  had  all  along  been  the  same  story — 
bright  hopes  and  dismal  failures.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  knew  well 
enough  that  on  each  occasion  on  which 
he  had  attempted  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
his  hopes  had  always  been  disappointed. 
Did  they  think  now  they  would  produce 
contentment  in  Ireland,  when  they  were 
going    to    put   the    government   of   the 
country  in   the  hands  of  two-thirds  who 
were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  remaining 
third  ?     Did  they  think  they  were  going 
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to  produce  contentment  between  England 
and  Ireland,  when  at  any  moment  the 
Irish  contingent  in  this  Parliament  might 
make  fresh  demands  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  when  was  this  great 
controversy  going  to  end  ?  He  did  not 
know,  and  could  not  tell.  But  there  was 
one  thing  he  could  say  which  did  not 
require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  be  able  to 
assert,  and  that  was  that  it  would  not 
end  with  this  Bill.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  finality  in  the  Bill — 
not  in  the  wildest  hopes,  not  in  the  most 
fantastic  dreams  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's most  ardent  supporters  could 
any  element  of  finality  be  found  in  it. 
If  this  Bill  passed  there  would  still  be 
two  races,  two  peoples,  two  religions, 
struggling  with  one  another  in  Ireland, 
and  all  they  would  do  would  be  to  accen- 
tuate and  aggravate  their  animosities  and 
their  differences.  This  heritage  of  dis- 
cord which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  had  been  the  curse  of  this  House  in 
times  gone  by  would,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
be  the  curse  of  this  House  and  the  curse 
of  this  country  in  generations  and  genera- 
tions to  come. 

•Mk.  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  (Devonport) 
said,  he  did  not  propose  that  day  to  touch 
upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ;  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  that  country  were  more  capable 
than  he  was  of  doing  that,  and  of  show- 
ing how  these  wrongs  required  a  measure 

such  as  that  now  before  the  House  in 
order  to  remedy  them.  There  was  one 
point  in  this  question  which  he  should 
have  thought  would  have  influenced 
the  mind  of  every  patriotic  English- 
man, and  that  was  the  far-reaching 
and  determining  effect  the  Bill  would 
have  for  good  or  evil  on  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  British  Empire.  Hon. 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  had,  in  > 
speech  after  speech,  impressed  that  upon 
the  House,  but  there  had  been  only 
two  speeches  on  the  Bill  from  the 
Opposition,  in  which  this  fact  was 
recognised.  When  he  listened  to  the 
wonderful  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister 
— and  it  was  wonderful  even  for  him — 
in  moving  the  Second  Reading,  he 
wondered  how  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West  Bristol  would  answer  his  argu- 
msnts  on  that  point.  Instead  of  answering 
them,  the  riglit  hon.  Baronet  made  the 
arbitrary  assertion  that  they  were  irrele- 

Mr.  Loder 


vant,  and  then,  wisely,  no  doubt,  from  his 
point   of   view,    left  them   alone.      The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  First 
Reading,  briefly  touched  upon  the  effect 
the  Bill  would  nave  on  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  Empire,  but  the  main  burden 
of    that    speech   was  rent,   rent,   rent  ! 
Everyone  who  had  ever  seen  with  bis 
own    eves    what   landlordism    meant    in 
Ireland  from  the  days  of  Arthur  Young 
to    this    moment     had     condemned     it, 
and    he,    as    an   Englishman,  protested 
against     the      vast      interests     of     the 
greatest  Empire  which   the  world   had 
ever    seen,    with    its    300,000,000     of 
souls,  being  jeopardised  or  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  the  smallest  and  most  worth- 
less  class   of    i*^s    citizens.     The   right 
hon.     Gentleman    the    Leader    of    the 
Opposition  spoke  of  the  bearings  of  this 
Bill  on   the  unity  of  the  Empire.     He 
said    that    France,     Spain,    Italy,    and 
Germany  had  all  been  formed  out  of  a 
number   of   small    States,  and  that  the 
tendency  was  towards  the   abolition  of 
small  States  and  their  fusion  into  large 
ones.  He  maintained  that  that  argument 
was  entirely    irrelevant,    because   there 
was  no  question  of  Parliaments  in  con- 
nection  with  the  formation    of   France, 
Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany.      The  several 
parts  which  composed  them  were  united, 
but  that  union  was   neither  preceded  nor 
even  accompanied  by  a  union  of  Parlia- 
ments. Within  the  past  half  century  they 
had  had  a  larger  redistribution  of  popula- 
tions of  Christendom  into  States  than  had 
ever  occurred  in  any  previous  half  century 
of  the  world's  history,  and  in  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  they  must  recognise 
a  law  which  was  not  without  interest  for 
them  in  considering  the  question  of  Home 
Rule.      It    was    that    nations   were    not 
material     mechanisms     that     could     he 
arbitrarily  pieced  together,  but  they  were 
like    living    men     and    women — living 
organisms    which    could    not     be     con- 
structed,   but    which    must    grow,    and 
which  could  only  be  formed  into  strong- 
and  stable  States  if  the  individuals  and 
tbe    several  parts  which  compose  them 
are  united  by  forces  of  mutual   cohesion^ 
and  not  by  forces  of  external  pressure. 
That  was  why  force  was   no   reme<ly    iti 
such  cases.      They  could  no  more  form 
populations    into    a    strong   and    stahlo- 
state  by  forces  of  external  pressure  than 
they  could  save  a  man's  Ixidy   from  din- 
solution  by  encasing  it  in  an  iron  coffin. 
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Ireland  held  down  in  the  cast-iron  casing 
of  a  military  constabulary  would  dis- 
solve and  disintegrate  and  ultimately 
would  slough  off  like  a  withered  limb  of 
the  Empire.  If  they  did  not  want  this 
they  must  cherish  those  vital  forces  of 
mutual  cohesion,  which  alone  couhl 
uuite  it  as  a  living  limb  to  the  living 
body  of  the  Empire.  He  was  some- 
times amazed  at  the  arguments  used  and 
the  assertions  made  by  the  opponents  of 
Home,  Rule.  They  amounted  to  this  : 
that  when  the  Prime  Minister  introduced 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  he  thei^e 
and  then  incontinently  sprang  upon  the 
country  an  entirely  new  policy — a  policy 
of  which  no  one  had  ever  heard  before  ; 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
used  terms  of  vehement  condemna- 
tion, and  spoke  of  this  Bill  as  a 
"  bastard  "  and  an  "  abortion."  He 
wondered  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  aware  that  the  very  first  idea  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  unfortunate  Act  of 
Union  was  that  he  would  take  over  from 
Grattan's  Parliament  all  control  over  Im 
perial  and  foreign  politics,  and  would 
leave  it  the  control  of  purely  Irish  affairs. 
That  that  was  a  fact  appeared  from  a  letter 
of  Mr,  Pitt's  to  the  then  Duke  of  Rutland, 
dated  the  6th  January,  1 785.  Home  Rule 
was  no  new  policy.  It  had  been  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party 
ever  since  the  days  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
the  founder  of  modern  Liberalism. 
It  was  now  rife  in  every  corner  of 
the  British  Empire;  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment were  accused  of  starting  some 
revolutionary  policy,  he  might  point  out 
that  there  were  at  the  present  moment  21 
free  Parliaments  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  to  each  of  18  of  which  was 
responsible  an  Executive  Government, 
the  Parliament  and  the  Executive  having 
complete  power  to  deal  with  the  local 
affairs  of  the  Colony  to  which  they 
belonged.  Those  Parliaments  and  Execu- 
tive Governments  were  granted  originally 
to  every  one  of  these  Colonies  at  a  time 
when  they  were  more  or  less  dissatisfied, 
and  when  they  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  they  regarded  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  Empire  as  their  ultimate 
goal.  And  yet,  such  was  the  effect  of 
allowing  them  to  govern  themselves  that, 
while  engaged  in  sweeping  away  the 
arrears  of  legislation  that  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  years  in  which  we  re- 
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fused  Home  Rule  to  them,  there  gradually 
grew  up  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  Empire,  and  now  the  demand  for 
Imperial  Federation  came  first,  not  from 
the  citizens  of  the  old  couutrv,  but  from 
the  citizens  of  those  free,  self-governing 
Colonies,  to  whose  disaffection  we  once 
granted  Home  Rule.  The  effect  of  the 
Home  Rule  Constitution  in  every  case 
had  been  to  unite  and  strengthen  the 
Empire.  The  answer  given  when  these 
considerations  were  put  forward  might 
be  best  summed  up  in  a  passage  which 
occurred  in  Mr.  Dicey's  book,  England's 
Case  against  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Dicey 
took  the  Colony  of  Victoria  as  the  type  of  a 
Colony,  and  the  Constitution  of  Victoria 
as  the  type  of  a  Colonial  Constitution,  and 
pointed  out  that  certain  sources  of  irri- 
tation existed  in  every  Colonial  Con- 
stitution, and  might  produce  complete 
separation  from  the  Empire.  He  went 
on  to  remark — 

"  To  say  that  all  these  sources  of  irritation 
mieht  embitter  the  relation  between  England 
and  Victoria,  and  that  as  they  do  not  habitually 
do  so,  one  may  infer  that  they  will  not  embitter 
the  relation  between  England  and  Ireland  is  to 
assert  that  institutions  nominally  the  same  will 
work  in  the  same  way  when  applied  to  totally 
different  circumstances.  Victoria  is  prosperous ; 
Ireland  is  in  distress.  Victoria  takes  pride  in 
the  Imperial  connection.  The  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  Ireland  consists  in  the  fact  that  large 
bfSies  of  Irishmen  detest  the  British  Empire. 
Victoria  has  never  aspired  to  be  a  nation  ;  the 
best  side  of  Irish  discontent  consists  in  enthu- 
siasm for  Irish  nationality.  Above  all  this, 
there  has  never  been  any  lasting  feud  between 
England  and  her  Australian  Dependencies.  The 
main  ground  in  favour  of  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  Constitutional  relations  of  Ireland  and 
England  is  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  at 
almost  any  cost  to  traditional  hatred  and  mis- 
understanding generated  by  centuries  of  mis- 
government  and  misery." 

It  was  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was 
one  Colony  which  at  the  time  we  granted 
Home  Rule  to  it  was,  like  Ireland,  in  dis- 
tress, detested  the  British  Empire,  put 
its  demand  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
nation  in  the  very  forefront  of  its  demand 
for  Home  Rule,  and  had  a  feud  with 
England  from  the  time  when  it  became 
a  Colony  of  this  Empire  down  to  the 
time  when  it  obtained  Home  Rule — 
a  Colony  inhabited  not  merely  by  men 
of  English  race  and  Protestant  re- 
ligion, but  by  men  of  Celtic  race 
and  Catholic  religion.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  Colony  of  Lower  Canada. 
Before  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to 
Canada  in  1840  tb^  Colony  had  a  Consti- 
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tutioD,  but  it  was  a  sham  Constitution. 
There  was  a  Legislative  Assembly  elected 
on  a  wide  suffrage,  a  Legislative  Council 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  an  Executive 
Council  and  a  Governor  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  Every  single  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  of  the  Executive 
Council  was  a  man  of  English  race  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  minority. 
This  continued  to  be  the  case  during  the 
whole  period  between  1810  and  1837. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  offices  of  emolument 
under  the  Government  were  filled  by 
English  Protestants,  although  four-fifths 
of  the  population  were  French  Catholics. 
During  the  27  years  grievances  grew  up 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  which  Ireland 
now  complained.  The  Canadians  com- 
plained that  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Magistracy  were  removable  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive,  and  were  the  bitter 
political  enemies  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
secondly,  that  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  the  Colony  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  small  number  of  men,  mainly 
English  Protestants,  the  result  being 
that  as  the  French  Catholic  population 
multiplied  congested  districts  were 
created.  In  the  third  place,  they  com- 
plained that  there  was  an  Established 
Church  of  the  minority,  and  one-seventh 
of  the  land  of  the  Colony  was  set  aside 
to  support  that  Church  ;  and,  in  the  fourth 
place,  that  the  educational  system  was 
carried  out  by  English  Protestants  and 
against  the  desires  of  the  French  Catho- 
lics. Bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Legislative  Assembly  time  after  time, 
and  passed  there,  but  were  always 
rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  House  of  Assembly  did  not 
possess  that  great  lever  which  had 
really  made  the  House  of  Commons 
so  powerful  in  the  English  Constitution 
— namely,  the  power  of  the  purse,  as  all 
taxation  was  imposed  by  an  Imperial 
Act  passed  in  perpetuity.  Mr.  Mac 
Mullen,  an  English  Protestant  and  a 
Tory,  said  in  his  History  of  Canada — 

•*  A  desire  for  a  distinct  nationality  began  to 

take  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  many  among 

the  French  population  owing  to  the  intrigues 
chiefly  of  the  popular  leaders  who  saw  in  La 
Nation  Canadiennc  an  accession  to  the  place 
and  power  denied  them  under  existing  circum- 
Btances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
minority  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  idea 
that  the  French  Canadians  were  a  conquered 
people,  that  they  alone  had  the  right  to  govern, 
and  chafed  at  their  want  of  legislative  influence." 

Mr,  E.  J,  C.  Morton 


And,  again — 

"  The  Assembly  regarded  the  Upper  House  as 
the  embodiment  of  British  intolerance,  pride,  and 
exclusiveness,  as  the  standing  evidence  of  their 
national  subjugation.  The  Upper  House  looked 
upon  the  Assembly  as  the  representatives  of  a 
conquered  people,  always  prepared  for  revolu- 
tion, and  desirous  to  free  themselves  from  a 
Dominion  they  detested.  Both  parties,  to  a 
certain  extent,  were  correct  in  their  opinions.'' 

The  House  of  Commons,  although  it  was 
importuned  on  behalf  of  Canada  by 
Radicals  of  the  period  like  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  Leader,  and  Mr.  Hume,  uniformly 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Canada^s  demands. 
At  last,  in  1834,  the  Canadian  House  of 
Assembly  passed  92  resolutions  of  griev- 
ances. The  last  three  of  these  resolu- 
tions were  to  the  eflfect — (1)  that  the 
Imperial  Act  imposing  taxation  on 
Canada  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  should  have  the 
power  of  the  purse  ;  (2)  that  the  Execu- 
tive Council  should  be  invariably  chosen 
by  the  Governor  from  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of 
that  House ;  and  (3)  that  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Council 
should  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  other  words, 
they  demanded  a  free  Parliament  and  a 
responsible  Executive.  That  amounted 
to  a  demand  for  Home  Rule.  How  was 
that  demand  met  ?  He  would  give  a  few 
typical  quotations  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  Canada's  claims  were  met.  The 
same  arguments  that  we  are  hearing  day 
after  day  and  hour  after  hour  in  this 
House  were  used  then.  There  was,  first, 
the  Separation  bogey.  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  North 
American  Laud  Company,  speaking  on 
the  9th  March,  1835,  said— 

**  The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
wished  to  do  away  with  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  govern  the  Colony  by  means  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  the  Governor.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  course  would  lead  to  the  severance  of 
Lower  Canada  from  the  Crown  of  England.'* 

A  great  Whig  nobleman.  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  6th  March,  1837,  said — 

"  It  is  proposed,  in  the  next  place,  that  the 
Executive  Council  should  be  made  to  resemble 
the  Ministry  in  this  country.  I  hold  this  pro- 
position to  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colony.  The  relations  l^etween  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colony  require  that  His  Majesty 
should  be  representetl,  not  by  a  person  removable 
by  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  by  a  Governor  sent 
out  by  the  King,  responsible  to  the  King,  and 
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responsible  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
This  was  the  necessary  condition  of  a  Colony, 
tnd  if  you  have  not  these  relations  existing 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony, 
you  will  soon  have  an  end  to  the  relations 
altogether.  If  the  House  were  to  concur  in  the 
views  of  the  House  of  Assembly  taken  as  a 
whole,  what  would  be  the  consequences  ?  Canada 
would  cease  to  be  a  Colony,  and  would  be 
regulated  by  an  authority  then  independent 
Bid  subversive  of  the  power  of  the  British 
Crown." 

Lord  John  Russell  differed  from  some 
other  great  Whig  nobleman  in  this 
respect  that  he  learned  bj  experience. 
Within  10  years  of  that  time  he  became 
0D6  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  exten- 
sioQ  of  Home  Rule  to  the  British  Colonies, 
and  if  one  could  judge  from  the  present 
views  of  those  who  were  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  and  who  are  still  alive, 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  present  Bill.  On  the 
8th  March,  1837,  Lord  Stanley  said— 

"This  was  no  subject  for  half-and-half 
metsores,  no  question  of  expediency,  but  a 
question  of  Empire — a  question  whether  or  no 
this  Colony  was  to  be  held,  or  was  to  be  given 
up.  On  this  issue  was  the  question  to  be  tried. 
If  it  were  proposed  to  give  up  the  Colony,  let 
that  proposition  be  openly  and  plainly  stated, 
and  let  the  decision  be  frankly  come  to  upon  it. 
If  the  Colony  was  to  be  retained,  let  not  the 
idea  be  for  a  moment  entertained  of  permitting 
that  to  be  done  which  would  at  once  render  all 
control  on  our  part  over  the  Province  utterly 
nugatory,  and  even  the  imagination  of  it 
perfectly  ludicrous ;  which  would  plunge  us 
into  difficulties  which  could  only  be  met  with 
violence." 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Radi- 
cals of  the  period  who  argued  the  case 
for  Lower  Canada  took  precisely  the 
opposite  view.  Mr.  Leader  said  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1837— 

"  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him  (Lord  John  Russell) 
that  if  he  perseveres  in  his  opposition  (that  is, 
to  a  free  Parliament  and  a  responsible  Execu- 
tive for  Canada),  it  will  be  in  a  very  short  time 
impossible  for  his,  or  any  other,  Government  to 
rule  Canada  except  by  force  of  arms." 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  th^ 
principal  organ  in  the  Press  of  the 
Canadians  who  demanded  Home  Rule 
was,  in  article  after  article,  saying  that 
the  only  thing  that  could  save  them  was 
complete  separation  from  the  Crown. 
In  the  next  place,  the  persecution  of  the 
minority  in  Canada  would,  it  was  said  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Canadian  claims,  be 
the  result  of  acceding  to  those  claims. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  speech  already 
quoted,  said — 


**  The  case  of  Canada  is  such  that  if  we  yield 
to  these  demands  a  great  portion  of  the  King^s 
subjects  —namely,  those  of  English  descent,  will 
be  excluded  altogether  from  a  voice  and  repre- 
sentation in  the  two  Assemblies  ;  that  portion, 
consisting  of  120,000  of  our  fellow-subjects — 
persons  of  considerable  wealth  and  intelligence, 
and  who  are  engaged  principally  in  commercial 
pursuits— would  consider  themselves  so  far 
abandoned,  so  far  unprotected,  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  peace  of  the  Colony  would  be 
preserved,  but  that  they  would  oppose  and  resist 
the  Government,  as  a  Government,  from  which 
they  could  expect  no  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty." 

Lord  Stanley,  also  in  the  speech  already 
quoted,  said — 

*'  The  concession  of  an  elective  Legislative 
Council  would  remove  the  only  check  to  the 
tyrannical  |)ower  of  the  dominant  majority — a 
majority,  he  would  remark,  in  numbers  only, 
for  in  wealth,  in  education,  in  enterprise,  it  was 
greatly  inferior  to  the  minority  of  160,000 
settlers  of  British  descent.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain— ^thatif  the  British  settlers  found  themselves 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Government 

heni    they    would    protect   themselves 

He  would  venture  to  say  that  in  six  months 
after  the  institution  of  an  elective  Legislative 
Council  the  British  population  of  Lower 
Canada  would  have  determined  that,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Mother  Country  being  withdrawn 
from  them,  they  must  take  measures  for  pro- 
tecting themselves." 

"  Ulster  will  fight,  Ulster  will  be  right." 
It  was  just  the  same  argument  as  was 
now  used  with  regard  to  Ireland.  Ap- 
parently the  Tory  mind  was  incapable  of 
learning  anything.  The  argument  had 
been  falsified  in  every  particular  in  past 
experience,  and  he  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  it  would  be  falsified  in  future 
experience.  Not  only  did  the  majority 
petition  the  House,  but  the  minority 
petitioned.  Here  was  an  extract  from 
one  of  these  Petitions — 

"  Bound  together  by  the  endearing  recollec- 
tions of  a  common  origin  and  the  powerful 
sentiment  of  a  common  danger,  we  are  prepared 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  efforts  of  a  Party 
which,  under  the  specious  guise  of  popular  in- 
stitutions, would  sever  wisdom  from  power, 
respect  from  intelligence,  and  consign  us  to  un- 
endurable b(mdage." 

It  might  have  been  written  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  North  Armagh. 
But  the  Radicals  in  the  House  of 
Commons  realised  the  situation  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  speaking  9th  March,  said — 

"  The  Official  Party  in  Canada  have  chosen  to 
take  a  title  which  they  knew  on  this  side  of  the 
water  will  be  an  attractive  one  ;  they  call  them- 
selves, par  excellence,  English.  They  pretend 
to  be  the  English  interest,  to  care  about  Eng- 
land, to  be  loyal  and  obedient.  The  truth,  in 
fact,  is  that  they  are  a  peculiarly  selfish  Party. 
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They  care  nothing  for  England  and  her  interests, 
except  in  so  far  as  England  supports  their 
abominable  dominion  ;  and  the  moment  any 
English  Minister  shows  an  intention  to  listen 
fairly  to  all  parties  and  do  justice  to  all,  they 
begin  furiously  to  abuse  that  Minister  andvthat 
England  which  8U))ports  him.  They  are  loyal 
and  English  only  when  to  be  so  is  favourable 
to  their  little  despicable  and  mischievous  oli- 
garchy." 

Of  course,  it  was  said  that  the  whole 
movement  was  due  to  the  agitators,  and 
if  only  the  Government  were  strong 
enough  to  shut  up  the  agitators  in  gaol 
all  would  be  right.  The  Times — the 
leading  organ  of  the  Party  opposite — 
appears  to  be  invariably  wrong.  Dis- 
cussing the  matter  on  the  8th  March, 
1887,  The  Times  wrote— 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  the  clique  of 
French  Canadians  clamour  for  is  not  a  redress 
of  grievances  or  a  correction  of  abuses  within 
the  limits  of  administrative  process — it  is  a 
system  of  organised  change  which  shall  estab- 
lish entirely  new  relations  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Lower  Canada — ^the  relations  not  of 
Mother  Country  and  Colony,  but  of  two  inde- 
pendent States.  The  French  Canadians  mean 
separation,  and  nothing  else,  by  their  turbulence. 
For  themselves  alone  they  are  not  worth  the 
keeping ;  but  as  a  key  to  Upper  Canada  and  as 
the  medium  of  intercourse  with  600,000  of  our 
own  brave  emigrated  countrymen  in  that  fine 
country,  we  must  prevent  the  perverse  breed 
from  tormenting  us  any  longer  by  their  audacity 
and  extravagance.  One  line  of  an  Act  of 
Parliamnt  will  do  it,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  man  or  gun  from  Great  Britain." 

A  very  remarkable  speech  was  contri- 
buted to  the  Debate  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
O^Connell,  in  which  that  great  Irishman 
pointed  out  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  and 
the  cause  of  Canada  were  identical.  The 
Canadians  themselves  recognised  that 
fact,  for  in  an  address  issued  bv  "  the 
Sons  of  Freedom  of  Lower  Canada,"  it 
was  declared  that — 

**  They  were  going  to  win  their  freedom 
happily  because  they  were  far  removed  from 
their  tyrants ;  but  unhappy  Ireland,  which 
was  oppressed  like  them,  was  in  the  grasp  and 
grip  of  the  same  tyrant." 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  made  by  the 
people  of  Canada  was  that  at  the 
General  Election  of  1830  a  political 
meeting  at  Montreal  was  attacked  by 
the  military  unprovoked,  and  three  men 
shot  dead. 

Mr.  W.  O'BRIEN  (Cork)  :  Mitchels- 
town. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  said,  it  was 
exactly  like  Mitchelstown,  and  Governor 
Aylmer — the  prototype  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition — publicly  commended  the 
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military  for  their  conduct.  Jury-packing 
was  also  resorted  to  by  the  authorities, 
for  in  another  address  from  "  the  Sons  of 
Freedom  "  it  was  said — 

*■  The  trial  by  jury,  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  as  the  palladium  of  our 
liberties,  is  made  a  vain  illusion  or  instrument 
of  despotism,  inasmuch  as  Sheriflfe,  creatures  of 
the  Executive  .  .  .  can  select  and  summon 
such  persons  as  they  please,  and  thereby  become 
themselves  the  arbiters  in  State  prosecutions 
instituted  against  the  people  by  their  oppres- 
sors.'* 

In  another  address  the  following  passage 
occurred,  which  referred  to  another  state 
of  things  not  unknown  in  Ireland — 

"  Our  citizens  are  deprivetl  of  the  benefits  of 
impartially  chosen  juries,  and  are  arbitrarily 
persecuted  by  Crown  officers,  who,  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  vindictive  Government  of  which 
they  are  the  creatures,  have  revived  proceedings 
of  an  obsolete  character,  precedents  for  which 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  darkest  pages  of 
British  history  ;  thus  our  Judiciary,  being  sul- 
lied by  combined  consjnracies  of  a  wicked 
Executive,  slavish  Judges,  partisan  Law  OfiScers, 
and  |X)litical  Sheriffs,  the  innocent  and  patriotic 
are  exposed  to  be  sacrificed,  whilst  the  enemies 
of  the  country  and  the  violators  of  all  law  are 
protected  and  patronised." 

He  would  like  to  refer  to  the  condition 
of  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1837.  Wheo 
the  House  of  Commonb  refused  to  accede 
to  the  prayer  of  the  Eesolutious  of 
grievances  of  the  people  of  Canada  the 
people  began  to  organise  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  rebellion,  though  not 
avowedly  so.  The  meetings  were  called 
"  anti-coercion  meetings  " — Ireland  again 
— and  by  a  curious  coincidence  one  of 
the  resolutions  at  the  second  of  those 
meetings  was  proposed  by  a  certaiu 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  of  Long  Point.  He 
should  like  to  read  some  extracts  from 
a  Blue  Book  issued  in  1837,  containing 
the  correspondence  as  to  the  affairs  of 
Lower  Canada,  between  the  Earl  of 
Gosford,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  and  Lord  Glenelg,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  time.  The 
Governor  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
prosecute  those  who  had  used  seditiona 
language  at  the  meetings,  and  bis  replj 
was  that  it  would  have  been  no  use,  aa 
the  juries  would  not  convict.  Writing 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  under  date  9th  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  he  says — 

"  Indeed,  in  two  recent  instances  where  th^ 
Attorney  General  preferred  bills  of  indictment 
in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  at  Montreal,  one 
against  a  Dr.  Duohesnois,  for  publicly  tearing 
and  treating  with  contempt  the  Proclftmatioo. 
issued  by  me  on  the  lotn  of  June  last,  and 
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another  against  certain  individualt)  in  the 
Coantj  of  the  Two  Mountains,  for  a  conspiracy 
to  drive  out  of  the  county,  by  means  of  threats 
and  acts  of  violence,  several  inhabitants,  be- 
cause they  held  o))po8ite  political  opinions,  the 
bills  have  been  ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury  in 
the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence,  and  after 
the  Attorney  General  had,  at  the  request  of  their 
foreman  (Mr.  L.  G.  Beauharnois),  laid  before  the 
panel  most  positive  legal  authority  in  support 
of  both." 

Writing  under  date  11th  July,  1837,  the 
Earl  of  Gosford  said — 

**Thc  greatest  excitement  and  violence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  displayed  in  the  County  of 
the  Two  Mountains,  and  this  has  gone  to  the 
length  of  injuring  the  property  and  discharging 
firearms  into  the  houses  of  some  who  are  loyally 
disposed,  and  refuse  to  join  the  r»nks  or 
participate  in  the  opinions  of  their  political 
opponents.*' 

In  another  De8patch,dated  6th  Novemher, 
1837,  the  Earl  of  Gosford  wrote — 

*•  The  object  of  the  leaders  appears  now  to  be 
to  put  down  the  authority  of  the  Government,  by 
compelling  those  who  held  commissions  under  it. 
in  the  Magistracy  or  Militia,  to  throw  them  up. 
For  this  purpose  large  bodies  of  men  in  disguise 
visit  at  night  those  who  are  loyal  or  disapprove 
of  their  proceedings,  and  by  threats  of  personal 
violence  and  destruction  of  property  force  them 
to  send  in  their  resignations  and  extort  from 
them  promises  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  patriots, 
as  they  term  themselves,  By  means  of  this 
system  of  terrorism  and  midnight  marauding, 
they  have  succeeded  in  overawing  the  well-dis- 
posed, so  that  several  have  forsaken  their  pro- 
perties to  seek  refuge  in  the  tov  ns  or  in  the 
neighbouring  States ;  and  many  Magistrates 
and  officers  of  Militia  have  requested  me  to 
accept  their  resignations,  explaining  that  they 
took  this  step  in  order  to  save  their  lives  and 
property." 

In  a  Despatch,  dated  5th  October,  1837, 
from  the  Earl  of  Gosford  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  the  following  passage  was 
qaoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  Lower  Canada,  who  had  been 
sent  to  investigate — 

•*  In  the  County  of  Two  Mountains,  however, 

where  many  settlers  of  British  origin  are  inter- 

Bpersetl    among  the  Canadian    population,  an 

attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  intrigues  of  the 

patriotic  leaders  into  practical  effect.  A  system 

of  proscription  based  upon  national  distinctions 

and  political  prejudices  was  adopted  and  pur- 

■iied.     The  British  inhabitants  and  those  loyal 

Oanadians     who    adhered     to     the     political 

principles  of  their  British  fellow-subjects  per- 

oeived^on  a  sudden  that  all  intercourse  between 

them  and  those  of  their  neighbours  who  pro- 

fesBcrl  adifferent  political  opinion  was  studiously 

denie<l ;  all  interchange  of  the  onlinary  offices, 

of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  had  abruptly 

tenninated  ;  they  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 

jocial  excommunication.'' 


So  that  boycotting  was  known  before 
the  days  of  Captain  Boycott. 

''*  Nor  was  this  process  of  political  propagandism 
of  a  negative  character  only  ;  depositions  which 
were  transmitted  to  me  in  my  official  capacity, 
copies  of  which  I  have  the  honour  herewith  to 
forward  for  your  Excellency's  perusal,  will 
sufficiently  show  how  soon  this  vexatious 
estrangement  was  succeeded  by  acts  of 
unequivocal  aggression.  Mobs  assembled  by 
night,  and  with  shouts  of  personal  violence 
endeavoured  to  terrify  the  loyal  inhabitants 
into  an  adoption  of  their  principles.  The 
house  of  one  .Jean  Baptiste  Cheval*,  a  captain 
of  Militia,  and  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
loyalty  in  that  part  of  the  district,  was  fired 
into,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  lives  of  his 
family.  Another  person  of  the  same  name,  one 
Toussaint  Cheval,  who  from  his  opposition  to 
the  political  principles  of  the  conspimtors  had 
rendered  himself  equally  obnoxious,  was 
assaulted  in  his  own  house,  and  compelled  to 
fly  from  his  home  and  family  and  to  secrete 
himself  for  some  days  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  The  British  eab-- 
ject«  (settlers)  were  also  subjected  to  a  series  of 
harassing  annoyances,  their  fences  were  broken 
down,  their  cattle  driven  astray,  their  horses 
cropped  and  otherwise  disfigured.** 

There  was  a  reference  to  depositions  in 
that  Despatch.  One  of  these  was  sworn 
by  Duncan  McCall,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Benoit  in  the  district  of  Montreal, 
from  which  the  following  was  an  ex- 
tract— 

"  I  have  resided  about  18  years  in  the  said 
parish  ;  my  father,  Duncan  McCall,  my  brothers, 
Alexander,  John,  and  Donald,  have  also  resided 
there  during  the  same  period  ;  we  have  always 
lived  in  the  greatest  peace  and  harmony  with 
our  Canadian  neighbours,  until  the  time  when  a 
certain  political  meeting  took  place  at  St. 
Scholastique,  a  neighbouring  parish,  about  a 
month  ago.  Since  that  meeting  our  Canadian 
neighbouTs  have  ceased  to  have  any  communi- 
cation with  us,  and  with  one  Robert  Walker 
and  William  Starkie,  also  residing  in  the  said 
parish  of  St.  Benoit,  and,  indeec^  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  British  origin  residing  in  our 
vicinity,  and  this  because  we  and  they,  the  said 
inhabitants  of  British  origin,  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  political  party  with  them  •» and  those 
who  call  themselves  patriots.  My  brother 
Donald  is  a  blacksmith  ;  he  formerly,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  meeting, 
had  very  good  custom  from  the  Canadian 
farmers.  Since  that  meeting  he  has  had  only  two 
jobs  from  two  Canadians,  and  these  two,  for 
having  employed  him,  have  had  the  manes  and 
tails  of  their  horses  shaved.  This  is  an  opera- 
tion frequently  performed  by  those  calling 
themselves  patriots  upon  the  horses  of  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  party,  and  which 
renders  the  animal  useless  for  six  months,  and 
'disfigures  them  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.'* 

Thev  all  knew  what  followed  in  Canada. 
The  rebellion  broke  out  and  it  was 
crushed.  Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to 
treat  with  the  rebels,  and  the  Conserva- 
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tive  Party  rau  their  policy  agaiust  his 
life.  On  that  occasion  they  succeeded  ; 
but  it  was  the  last  time  in  English 
history  that  such  tactics  would  be 
allowed  to  succeed.  After  Lord  Dur- 
ham's death  the  rebellion  broke  out 
again,  and  it  was  crushed  again,  and 
then  the  Imperial  Parliament  did  what 
it  might  have  done  with  a  better  grace 
10  years  previously — it  granted  Home 
Rule  to  Canada.  It  is  true  that  Lower 
Canada,  mainly  French  and  Catholic, 
was  united  to  Upper  Canada,  mainly 
British  anl  Protestant,  with  the  object 
of.  swamping  the  votes  of  the  French 
Catholics,  but  it  had  not  that  result,  and 
the  French  Catholics  dominated  the  new 
Parliament  and  Executive,  and  continued 
to  dominate  the  Dominion  Parliament 
and  Executive  when  it  was  established 
27  years  later.  Did  the  anticipated 
persecutions  of  the  English  Protestants 
by  the  French  Catholics  in  Lower 
Canada  follow  ?  An  accusation  was 
brought  by  an  Orangeman  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  1889  against 
the  Catholics,  and  this  was  what  Mr. 
Colby,  the  Protestant  Representative  of 
a  Protestant  district  of  Lower  Canada, 
now  called  the  Province  of  Quebec,  said 
in  reply — 

"  I  believe  there  is  nowhere  in  this  Dominion 
a  body  of   Protestants  more  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  than 
are  the  Protestants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  disloyal  to  Protestant 
ideas.     But  the   I'rotestants  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec   have   live<l  for  mnny   vears  in    close 
relation  and  in  close  contact  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  a  different  religion,  and  many  pr<*- 
judices  which  the  one  might  otherwise  feel  against 
the  other  have  been  worn   away  by  contact. 
The  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  as  far  as  I  know  their  relations, 
live  happily  together  upon  mutually  respecting 
terms,  each  respecting  even  the  other's   sensi- 
bilities and  prejudices,  and  co-operating  together, 
working  together  for  what  they  believe  to  be 
for   the    common    interest,  without   jealousy, 
without    friction,    without    over-sensitiveness, 
recognising  the  good  things  in  each  other ;   if 
they  differ,  quietly  differing,  and   not  making 
themselves  obnoxious  to  each  other.    These  are 
the  relations  which   have  grown   out  of  long 
years  of  i>er8onal  contact,  living  together  side 
by  side,   meeting    ami    knowing    each    other. 
That  is  a  happy  condition  of  affairs,  but  it  is  an 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  those  parts  of  the 
province  with  which  I  am  perfectly  acquainted. 
That   is   not  a  condition  ot  affairs  that  the 
Protestants  of  Quebec  desire  to  have  disturbe*,!. 
The  Protestants  of  Quebec — and  I  think  I  fairly 
voice  their  sentiments — acknowledge  the  fact ; 
if  they  do  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  so,  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  never  was  a  minority  in  any 
country  treated  with  more  justice,  with  more 
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liberality,  with  more  generosity  than  the 
Protestant  minority  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
have  been  treated,  irrespective  of  political  Par- 
ties. They  have  always  had  the  control  of 
affairs  that  most  concerned  them,  those  matters 
connected  with  education,  and  other  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  Protestants  were  most  inter- 
ested as  Protestants,  and  they  have  had  as  much 
control  over  such  qestions  as  if  they  hadan«»ntirc 
Legislature  of  Protestants  ;  they  have  not  been 
mcxidled  with,  they  have  simply  been  permitted 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  they  have  not 
felt  that  they  were  in  a  minority  in  any  in- 
stance that  I  recollect." 

It  was  also  said  that  the  granting  of 
Home  Rule  to  Canada  would  impair  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  and  lead  to  separa- 
tion. Speaking  at  Edinburgh  in  January, 
1883,  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  then  Ageut 
General  of  Canada,  said — 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Colonies  all  desire  to  maintain  the  connection. 
That  is  their  present  feeling  beyond  doubt. 
They  are  loyal  beyond  all  question,  and,  when- 
ever an  occasion  arises  when  they  can  frhow 
their  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large,  they  are  always  ready  to  do  it.  The  self- 
government  which  has  been  granted  to  them 
has  increased  their  attachment.  We  know,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  that  when  they  were  go- 
verned as  Crown  Colonies,  directed  from  Down- 
ing Street,  there  were  constant  differences  aris- 
ing, constant  questions  that  tended  to  embitter 
their  relations.  But  since  they  ha^  e  had  self- 
government,  the  Colonies  have  been  marked  by 
increased  attachment  to  the  Institutions  of  the 
British  Empire." 

Indeed,  since  self-government  had  been 
granted  to  Canada  men  who  had  borne 
arms  against  the  Queen  in  rebellion,  had 
sung  7f  Deums  in  her  honour  on  the 
occasion  of  her  Jubilee.  This  address 
by  Sir  Alexander  Gait  was  delivered  ex- 
pressly to  advocate  Imperial  Federation, 
and  he  discusses  in  it  what  practical 
measure  should  be  first  adopted  in  order 
to  secure  the  continued,  unity  of  the 
Empire  in  the  future  ;  and  after  duly 
considering  the  question  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  first  need  is  the  re- 
conciliation of  Ireland  by  the  same  meane 
as  those  by  which  the  reconciliation  of 
Canada  has  been  achieved.     He  says — 

"  But,  after  all,  I  think  that  the  Irish  demand 
for  self-government,  or  as  it  is  called— t hough 
the  term  is  one  I  hardly  like  to  use — Home  Hnle, 
is  really  what  this  country  will  have  to  consider 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to  Ireland  such 
a  measure  of  self-government  as  will  relieve  this 
growing  grievance — sentimental  if  you  i^ill, 
but  still  not  the  less  reaL" 

And  this  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
Colonies.  The  Dominion  Parliameut  in 
1882  passed  a  long  series  of  Resolntions 
pointing  out  ttat  Home  Rule  had  made 
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Canada  loyal  to  the  Empire,  aud  imploriug 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  adopt  the  same 
course  towards  Ireland.     Those  Resolu- 
tions  were    affirmed    by    the   Dominion 
Parliament  in  1886,  when  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    There  was  not  a  Colony  in  the 
£mpire    that    had    not    declared    itself 
through  its   Legislature   or   its    leading 
statesmen  in  favour  of    Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  on  the  ground  of  Imperial  unity. 
The  British  Empire  had  now  arrived  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.      The  strength 
of  that  Empire  was  to  be  found,  not  in 
ita  magnitude,  but  in  its  continued  unity 
with  her  great  self-governing  Colonies, 
and  by  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
the  Empire  would  win   over  to  its  side 
the  Irish  people  who  were  settled  in  such 
large  numbers  in  those  Colonies.     In  all 
the    Colonies     there     was      a      Party, 
dwindling,  no  doubt,  but   still  in  exist- 
ence— a  Party  which  aimed  at  separation. 
In  every  one  of  those  Colonies  there  was 
a    great    Irish    population.      England^s 
tyranny    to    Ireland    had    thrown    that 
population  into  the  scale  of  separation. 
They  were  going  by  this  Bill  to  throw  that 
Irish  population  into  the  opposite  scale. 
Ireland  was  a  nation.     Ireland  demanded 
that  the  dignity  of  her  nationality  should 
be    recognised.      Ireland    would  not   be 
content  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West  Birmingham's  municipality  of  gas 
aud    sewage.      She  demanded  that   that 
old     House    on    College    Green,    round 
which  her  aspirations  had  gathered  and 
had    grown    for  a  century  past,  should 
become   once  more   the    shrine    of    the 
national  spirit  that  has  arisen   from  the 
tomb,  and  he  declared  that   that  nation- 
ality  could    be   recognised   to    the    full 
without   jeopardising   a  single  Imperial 
interest.     Th^  tyranny  of  the  past  had 
rendered  the  Irish  people  hinderers,  and 
not    helpers,    in    the    progress    of    the 
Empire.     The  object  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Bill  was  to  make  them  helpers  and 
not  hinderers.     Was  it  a  hopeless  task  ? 
National    self-government     had     united 
Canada  with  the  Empire,  though  3,000 
miles    of   ocean    rolled    between    them, 
and     though     Canada     was     separated 
from    America   only    by   an    imaginary 
line.       Would     it   fail    in    the    case    of 
Ireland,     which     was     separated     from 
England   only    by    the  silver  streak   of 
60   miles   of    Channel  ?      He  was  con- 
vinced— ^for  he  knew  the  Irish  people — 


that  once  the  British  Empire  no  longer 
meant  domination,  the  Irish  people  would 
regard  the  Empire  with  different  eyes. 
They  would  see  that  Ireland  was  poor, 
and  could  not  afford  an  Army  and  Navy 
of  [her    own.     That    her    geographical 
position   rendered  it  advisable  that  she 
should  unite  with  us  in  Imperial  affairs, 
and  with  us  should  face  the  world  as  one. 
But,   deeper   still,  they  would  see  that 
their  national   pride   is    bound  up  with 
the  Empire  ;  that  it  was  their  fathers,  as 
well  as  ours,  that  built  up  its  mighty 
fabric.     That  it  was   they  who  taught 
our    statesmen    by   the    golden    mouth 
of  Burke.     That  it  was  they  who  saved 
our  State  by  the  steadfast  strength  of 
Wellington,  and  that   wherever  British 
arms    had   triumphed  the    world    over, 
there  Irish  blood  had  been  poured  out 
to  purchase   victory.      But,  deeper  yet 
the  Irish   people  would  remember  that 
across  the  seas,  in  England's  Colonies — 
in  Australia,  in  Africa,  in  Canada — their 
Irish    race    lay  scattered,    and    Ireland, 
whose  sous  have   been   so  true  to  her, 
would  never  willingly  sever  herself  from 
them.     The  Irish  people  were  possessed 
with  a  sense  and  passion  of  unity,  and 
he    saw    the   dawn    of    day   when   the 
passage   of   that   Bill   into    law   should 
change  that  scattered  Irish    race    from 
the  pervading  disease  threatening  with 
dissolution  and    death  the  Empire    our 
fathers  made,  to  the  very  nervous  system 
which  should  unite  it  in  a  strength  and 
majesty  which  our  fathers  never  dreamed. 
During  the  whole  of  the  present  century 
down  to  1886  the  demand  for  Home  Rule 
on  the   part  of  Ireland  was   a   national 
demand,  and  its  refusal  on  the  part   of 
England    was  a    national    refusal,  and, 
therefore,  during  that  period   the  Irish 
nation  hated  the  English  nation.      But 
since  that  time  the  refusal  of  Home  Rule 
on  the  part  of  England  had  ceased  to  be 
a  national  refusal,  and  had  become  the 
refusal  of  only  one  Party  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  Party  of  historic  and  uni- 
versal defeat.     The  result  was,  that  the 
Irisli  nation  no  longer  hated  the  English 
nation,   but    it   continued   to   hate  that 
English  Party  which  refused  Home  Rule. 
He  was  an  Englishman  first  and  a  Liberal 
afterwards,  and  he  earnestly  desired  to 
see  that  hatred  obliterated  and  swallowed 
up  in  victory.     The  attitude  of  the  two 
Parties  on  the  Irish  Question  was  indi- 
cated by  that  of  the  respective  Leaders 
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of  those  Parties.  The  mutual  distrust 
and  hatred  that  existed  between  the 
minority  that  called  itself  loyal  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  was  the 
cui^e  of  Ireland,  but,  bitter  as  it  was,  it 
was  not  bitter  enough  to  suit  the  Party 
purposes  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  so  he  had  recently  gone  over  to 
Ulster  to  stir  up  and  still  further  embitter 
that  mutual  distrunt  and  hatred.  English- 
men could  sympathise  with  men  who 
risked  their  lives  in  bearing  arms 
against  them,  but  they  had  no  respect  for 
a  man  who  advised  others  to  resort  to 
methods  which,  according  to  law,  would 
lead  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  had  not  himself  the 
slightest  intention  of  risking  his  own 
skin.  He  wished  that  the  hon.  Members 
from  Ulster  who  represented  Loyalist 
constituencies,  and  who  are  themselves 
Loyalists,  could  be  brought  to  remember 
that  they  are  Irishmen  too,  and  to  act 
on  that  remembrance,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  now  being  made  the  cat's-paw 
of  an  English  political  Party  for  English 
Party  purposes.  He  would  contrast  the 
conduct  and  tactics  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
After  a  period  of  time  extending  over 
two  generations  of  human  life  spent  in 
their  service,  with  the  weight  of  his 
more  than  80  winters  on  his  head, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  come  to 
them  as  a  suppliant,  asking  for  what  ? 
for  rest  from  his  labours  ?  for  honours 
in  his  well-earned  repose  ? — nay,  but  for 
this,  that  they  would  permit  him  to 
consecrate  the  remaining  years  of  his 
noble  life  to  the  holy  endeavour  to  heal 
the  breach  between  two  nations,  and  to 
win  for  England  forgiveness  from  Ireland 
for  her  seven  centuries  of  suffering.  But 
though  to  him  belonged  the  glories  of  his 
60  years  of  service,  and  though  to  him 
belonged  the  ordering  of  the  future  war- 
fare, it  was  to  them  of  the  rank-and-file 
that  the  clarions  of  the  battle  called. 
They  would  respond  to  their  call,  and 
whether  the  end  were  near  or  whether  it 
were  far,  faithfully,  steadfastly,  unrest- 
ingly,  hopefully,  and  confidently  they 
would  follow  him  through  the  fiery  fight 
which  lay  before  them  to  the  final 
triumph  of  which  they  felt  assured. 

•Mr.  a.  G.  MURRAY  (Buteshire) 
said,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  would  not  think  it 
any  discourtesy  on  his  part  if  he  post- 
poned to  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech 
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any  remarks  he  might  have  to  make 
upon  the  observations,  declamationsy  and 
panegyrics  with  which  he  had  just 
favoured  the  House.  It  was  with  no 
slight  difiidence  that  anyone  who  had 
not  been  long  a  Member  of  this  House 
rose  from  that  Bench  upon  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  and  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  leave  to  others  the  more  obvious 
and  cogent  defects  of  the  Bill,  and  would 
attempt  to  approach  it  from  the  Scotch 
point  of  view,  as  neither  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  nor 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  had  done 
so.  Claiming  a  considerable  knowledge 
and  experience  of  all  classes  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  analyse  the  motives  which  had  given 
the  Prime  Minister  the  support  he  un- 
doubtedly enjoyed  in  that  country.  The 
penalty  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  to  pay  for  keeping  back  so  long  the 
details  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
was  that  he  could  not  claim  that  support 
upon  the  measure  itself.  A  great  deal 
of  the  support  which  he  admitted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  got  was  a  support 
unconnected  with  the  question  of  Home 
Rule,  and  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  personal  affection  which  many  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman^s  followers  bore  to 
him — and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  could 
not  condenm  that  sentiment  or,  under  the 
circumstances,  wonder  at  its  expression 
— but  so  far  as  that  support  was  bassd 
upon  the  merits  of  Home  Rule,  he 
thought  it  was  chiefly  in  Scotland  based 
upon  the  view,  not  that  the  measure  was 
desirable  in  itself,  but  that  it  might 
somehow  or  other  pave  the  way  for  a 
larger  and  wider  settlement  in  which 
Scotland  itself  might  be  included.  He 
admitted  that  that  was  not  the  line 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  courted  support  ;  for,  if  he  might 
say  so,  he  had  studiously  snubbed  the 
Scotch  Home  Rule  movement,  and  bis 
lieutenant,  the  right  hon  Gentleman  who 
represented  Berwickshire,  had  entirely 
followed  the  instructions  given  to  him 
by  his  chief,  and  he  could  not  say  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  wrong  in 
that  respect.  Whether  they  viewed  the 
Scotch  Home  Rule  movement  from  the 
point  of  view  of  seeing  whether  it  was 
an  indigenous  movement  or  not,  or 
whether  they  regarded  it  with  reference 
to  the  character  and  position  of  the  men 
with  whom  it  was  associated,  it  was  a 
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moTemeot  which  perhaps  did  not  deserve 
▼erj  much  consideration.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  occasions  in  the  past 
when  events  had  got  the  better  of  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman.  After  his  de- 
claration in  the  autumn  of  1885  that  he 
wished  for  support  independent  of  the 
Irish  question  altogether,  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  suddenly,  in  1886,  broached 
to  an  astonished  Cabinet  some  of  the 
details  of  his  great  surrender.  Another 
illustration  he  would  give  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
eight  hours  for  miners  question  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Election.  Events 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  so  they 
might  be  in  the  future.  During  the  last 
week  there  was  a  Conference  of  the 
Liberal  Association  in  Glasgow,  at  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Edinburgh 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Home 
Bule,  and  illuminated  that  Motion  bj  a 
speech  in  which  he  described  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  as  dull  boobies  endowed  with 
^tia^t-articulate  speech.  But  that  Con- 
ference was  hardly  appeased  by  the  passing 
of  a  tardy  Motion  upon  Scotch  Home  Rule. 
Keeping  those  facts  in  view,  what  he 
proposed  to  do  was  to  look  at  this  Bill 
from  that  point  of  view,  to  see  whether 
the  arrangements  in  it  were  compatible 
with  the  development  of  some  larger 
scheme  in  which  the  other  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  have  a  place. 
He  could  say  this,  further,  that  if  that 
seemed  too  limited  a  reason  for  inquiry, 
he  could  give  another.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious,  from  their  point  of  view, 
of  the  m&ny  demerits  of  the  Bill  was  the 
utter  confusion  and  paralysis  which 
would  overtake  the  House  of  Commons 
if  the  provisions  in  Clause  9  were  to  re- 
main as  they  were.  If  they  banished  the 
Irish  Members  they  banished  at  the  same 
time  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity  ;  if  they 
retained  the  Irish  Members  on  all  matters 
they  provided  themselves  with  masters 
to  dominate  English  and  Scottish  matters, 
although  they  had  another  Parliament  at 
home,  and  if  they  took  the  scheme  in- 
cluded in  the  Bill,  then  they  had  that 
paralysis  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  difficulty  that  would  en- 
sue in  regard  to  votes  on  Motions  of 
Confidence  ;  so  that  the  un workableness 
of  the  situation  at  Westminster,  if  this 
.Bill  was  passed  into  law  in  its  present 
form)  would  be  such  as  would  certainly 
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demand  a  change.  If  there  was  to  be 
any  further  movement,  that  movement 
must  be  obviously  upon  Federal  lines. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  any 
Federal  settlement.  He  held  that  re- 
constitution  on  Federal  lines  would  be 
against  our  history,  and  would  .be  retro- 
gression and  not  progress ;  but  still, 
looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view, 
what  was  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
which  confronted  every  Federal  arrange- 
ment ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  in  a  work  known  to  all,  said 
that — 

*'  The  problem  which  all  Federalised  nations 
have  to  solve  iSf  bow  to  secure  an  efScient 
Central  Government  and  preserve  national 
unity,  while  allowing  free  scope  for  their  diver- 
sities to  the  Members  of  the  Federation." 

To  adopt  astronomical  language,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  difficulty 
was  how  to  keep  the  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  in  equilibrium.  Surely 
those  words  were  not  an  inapt  description 
of  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  before  the 
Government  in  the  present  Bill.  He 
thought  he  was  not  representing  the 
Irish  Members  wrongly,  and  especially 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford,  if  he  said 
that  more  than  once  they  had  indicated 
that  they  would  not  accept  any  settlement 
which  left  the  Irish  Parliament  anything 
but  supreme  control  in  its  own  dominion. 
By  what  device  were  these  dangers  to  be 
avoided  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
speaking  of  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  arrangements  in  America, 
said  that  two  devices  were  practised.  One 
was  to  restrict  the  functions  of  the 
national  Government  to  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  functions  absolutely  needed 
for  the  national  welfare,  so  that  every- 
thing else  should  be  left  to  the  States. 
The  other  was  to  give  that  Government, 
as  far  as  its  functions  extended,  a  direct 
and  immediate  relation  to  the  citizens,  so 
that  it  should  act  on  them,  not  through 
the  State,  but  of  its  own  authority  and 
by  its  own  officers.  Then  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  added — 

"  These  are  the  fundamental  principles  whose 
soundness  experience  has  proved,  and  which  well 
deserve  to  be  considered  by  those  who  in  the 
future  time  will  have  in  other  countries  to  frame 
Feileral  or  yiwr^i- Federal  Constitutions.'* 

Did  the  present  Bill  restrict  the  functions 
of  Imperial  Parliament  to  the  irreducible 
minimum  ?    It  did  not.     Why  ?     They 
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dare    not    so     restrict   them ;     because 
they  would  seem  thereby  to  impair  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He 
was   aware   there  was  an  extraordinary 
vagueness  in  the  Bill  as  to  how  far  it  was 
or  was  not  possible  to  have  concurrent 
legislation    by    the    Imperial    and   Irish 
Parliaments.  Yet,  if  there  was  concurrent 
legislation,    was    there    not   necessarily 
collision  ?     Would  not  that  be  a  certain 
result  of  the  ultimatum  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  ?   They  were  told  that 
difficulties  would  disappear  in  the  light 
of  an  honourable  understanding,  but  what 
guarantee  had  they  that  the  two  parties  to 
an  honourable  understanding  would  take 
the  same  view  as  to  its  meaning  ?  Different 
views  might  be  taken  by  different  men  ; 
and,  therefore,  with  regard   to  arrange- 
ments based    on  an   honourable    under- 
standing, there  would  always   be  a  vox 
sub-audita    which    would    have    to    be 
reckoned  with.     They  had  been  told  by 
the     Member     for     South      Edinburgh 
that,  the   Bill    was    redolent    of   supre- 
macy,   and    they    had     been    told    by 
others  that  there  was  a  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  which  was  inalien- 
able.    What  they  had  got  to  deal  with 
was    not    a    paper    supremacy,    nor    a 
supremacy  which  was  a  sort  of   philo- 
sophical   conception     in     an    unwritten 
Constitution.       They     wanted     a     real 
supremacy,  to  be  exercised  by  the  officers 
of  the  Imperial  Government.     That  was 
done  in  America  principally  by  the  con- 
stitution   and    the    maintenance    of    the 
Federal  Courts.     There   was  nothing  in 
the  present  Bill  analogous  to  that  except 
the  provision  as  to  the  two  Exchequer 
Judges,    whose    jurisdiction    was    of    a 
far  less  wide-reaching   scope  than  that 
of      the      American      Federal      Courts. 
In  America  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  insured  by  the  constitu- 
tion   and    maintenance    of    the   Federal 
Courts.     There  was   no    analogous   pro- 
vision in  this  Bill  except  the  provision 
relating  to  the  two  Exchequer  Judges. 
The  Federal  Courts  had  cognizance  of  all 
cases  which  arose  between  the  citizens  of 
one   State  and  of  another  ;    but  in  this 
Bill  there  was  nothing  to  provide  that  a 
Scotchman  who  sued  an  Irishman  was 
necessarily   to  go   before  an  Exchequer 
Judge.     Then   the   Federal   Courts   had 
given  to  them  the  determination  of  all 
maritime  causes   and   of   contract   cases 
arising  out  of  maritime  matters,  but  there 
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was  no  such  provision  in  the  Bill  of  the 
Government.      The     Solicitor     General 
last  night  missed,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
point  of  the  criticism  of  the  Bill.     The 
hon.  and    learned   Gentleman    was   par- 
ticularly strong  upon  the  existence  in  the 
Bill  of  those  words  which   prevent  the 
depriving  of  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law  or 
without  just  compensation  ;  and  he  argued 
that  that  was  protection  enough.     The 
obvious    interpretation,   however,  of  the 
words  in  the  Articles  of  the  American 
Constitution  was   that  they  had   to  do 
with  the  executive  power  of  the  State 
and    not    the    legislative    power.      The 
Solicitor  General   mentioned  that  there 
were   decisions    in   America   which  had 
somewhat    stretched    that    construction. 
But  he  took  it  that,  although  they  had 
imported  here  an  Article  of  the  American 
Constitution,  they  had  not  imported  the 
whole  Rules,   either    of    the    American 
Courts       or        the        American      laws. 
They   had,    therefore,   got    to    see   how 
their   own   Courts   would    deal   with  it, 
and  he  would  take  a  case  going  on  at 
this  very  moment.     Within  the  last  few 
weeks  there  had  been  an  arbitration  on 
behalf  of  one  Public  Body  in  London  as 
to  the  value  of  a  certain  tramway,  and 
the  price  to  be  paid  depended  very  much 
upon  the  interpretation  that  was  to  be 
put  upon  the  words  of  the  Statute.     The 
words    of    the    Statute   were    that   the 
tramway  was  to  be  valued  at  the  then 
value,  irrespective  of  the  future  or  past 
profit.     No  mention  was  made  of  present 
profits.  He  had  been  told  that  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  was  the*  father  of 
that  clause,  and  if  so  he  ought  to  bless 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  name 
of  all  indigent  lawyers,  because,  if  ever 
there  was  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment liable  to  give  rise  to  litigation,  it 
was  that  clause.     The  House  would  see 
that   the   whole    point    depended   upon 
whether  they  were  to  be  allowetl  to  take 
account  of  present  profits  or  not,  and  the 
decision — at   present   it   had   only  been 
decided  by  an  arbitrator — when  the  case 
was  decided  by  the  Courts  of  Law,  would 
be  determined  by  the  view  they  took  of 
that  clause  in   the  Act   of   Parliament. 
He   would   apply    that   to  Irish  affiurs. 
Let  them  suppose  that  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature  passed    some    Act   whereby   the 
tenants'  or  the  landlords'  interest  was  to 
be  valued  at,  say,  10  years*  purchaae,  or 
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in  that  picturesque,  but  savage  phrase, 

at   **  prairie  value."     How  would   it   be 

possible  for  the  Privy  Council   to  get  at 

the   standard  of   value  ?     The    property 

might  be   confiscated,    but   it  would  be 

confiscated  by  due  process  of  law.     But 

the    matter   did   not  end  there.     If  the 

right  hon.  Gentleman  was  going  to  the 

American   Constitution,   he  might  have 

gone  not  only  to  Article   14,   which  was 

a  recent  one,  but  to  one  of  the  provisions 

in  the  original  Articles.     Section   10  of 

Article  I  contained  this  : — 

"  No  State  shall  pass  any  law  imi)airing  the 
obligation  of  contracts." 

That  might  be  some  protection,  and   he 
asked  why  it  was  absent  frona  this  Bill  ? 
Let  him  suppose  that  there  was  a  foreign 
plaiutiiT,  who  sued  in  a  local  tribunal  in 
Ireland   a    native    defendant,    and    the 
Judgment  was  for  the  defendant ;  and  let 
him  suppose  that  an  appeal  was  allowed 
to  the  Exchequer  Judge,  and  the  Judg- 
ment was  reversed,  he  asked  how,  under 
this  Bill,  did  they  suppose  the  plaiutiiF 
was  to  obtain  his  Judgment  ?    The  right 
hon.    Gentleman   the   Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  described  the  Federal  Courts  and 
their  staff,   and  then  proceeded   to   say 
that    they    constituted     a    network    of 
Federal    authorities,  covering  the  whole 
territory  of   the   Union,  independent  of 
the  officers  of  the  States  Court.     Was 
.  there  anything  like  that  in  the  establish- 
ment   of    these    two    poor    Exchequer 
Judges,  sitting  in  Dublin,  waiting  for  a 
gunboat  to  take  them  off,  and  only  with 
the  possibility  of  appointing  some  officer, 
no  one   knows  who,  to  carry  out  their 
decrees,    no   one   knows   how  ?     It   re- 
minded   him   of   the   old  fable,  and    he 
i^ked  "  Who  was  to  bell  the  cat  ? ''     As 
to   the   question   of  taxation,    let     him 
suppose   that  for  war  or  other  reasons 
there  was  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  have  an  increased 
contribution   from  Ireland.     Under    the 
scheme  of  this  Bill,  the  only  power  which 
remained  to  this  Parliament  directly  was 
the  power  over  the  Customs,  and  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  there  might  come 
a  point  when  any  increase  of   the  Cus- 
toms could  not  reach  the  figure  required. 
Whatever    tax    they    chose     must     be 
gathered  in  by  the  Irish  Executive,  and 
became,  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  concerned,  a  requisition  upon  another 
l*6a^try.      Then^  &gain>  they   had    the 


whole    teaching    of     history,    and    the 
opinions  of  the    writers,  including  Pro- 
fessor  Freeman,    who   had    pointed  out 
that  the   invariable  effect  of  requisition 
was  to  alienate  the  States  upon  which  the 
requisition  was  made.     When  he  looked 
at  such  results  he  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, first,  that  as  regarded  the  scope  of 
the  working  of  Imperial  legislation  con- 
currently with  the  legislation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  if  the   Imperial  Parliament 
puts  forth  its  powers,  there  must  be  colli- 
sion, or  otherwise  its  power  was  really  a 
dead    letter  ;    and,    as    regarded    Local 
Executive,    if    this    Bill    passed    in    its 
present   form,    the   Local  Executive   of 
Ireland  would  be  unfettered  and  untram- 
melled, and  there  was  nothing  to  confront 
the    ordinary    Irish     citizen     with    the 
existence  of  a  Central  Authority  at   all. 
The  conclusion  he  drew  from  that  was  this: 
The  very  first  step  to  a  Federal  relation 
was  that  they  should  have  the  presence 
of  the  Federal  power  always  represented 
to  the  citizens  by  direct  action  through 
its  own  officers  ;  and  the   very  first  thing 
in   making  a  Federal  system   would  be 
^at  they  must  withdraw  much  of  the 
power  they    had   given  under  this  Bill. 
Was  there  anyone  so  foolish  as  to  think 
such   a   thing   possible  ?     It   might    be 
possible   in  the  future,  as  it  was  possible 
iu  the  past,  for  the  gentlemen  on  those 
Benches  to  say   that  they  accepted  the 
gifts  pro  tanto ;  but  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible that  they  would  ever  get  back 
from  Ireland  what  they  once  gave  her 
upon  this  occasion.     Let  him  deal  with 
another  aspect  of  the  question.     It  was 
quite   evident,    if   there  was  to   be   any 
further  arrangement — an  arrangement  so 
far  as  the  other  nations  were  concerned 
— it  must  be  upon  even  terms  ;  and  if 
they  came  to  that,  they  would  find  them- 
selves hampered  even  by  the  restrictions 
they  had   put   on  this    Bill.    Take   the 
question  of  Church  Establishment.  They 
had  in  this    Bill  provisions  which  dealt 
by  way  of  prohibition  with  the  erection 
of  Church  Establishments.      Whv  were 

ft 

these  provisions  there  ?  Those  pro- 
visions were  not  there  because  they 
were  defensible  upon  principle,  nor  did 
he  think  they  were  so  defensible.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  naturally  who 
would  wish  to  establish  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  yet  if  he  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
those   (the    Irish)    Benches    who    were 
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Roman  Catholics,  who  eDJojyed  the  con- 
fidence and  gave  confideuce  to  the 
priesthood,  he  could  not  '  under- 
stand why  thej  should  sit  down 
in  'years  to  come  and  not  wish  to  endow 
ministers  iu  whom  they  trusted.  But 
the  provisions  were  put  in  for  a  totally 
different  reasbu.  They  were  put  in 
because  if  they  were  not  there  the  Bill 
would  fail,  inasmuch  as  it  would  offend — 
call  it  what  they  like — the  Nonconformist 
conscience  or  the  Protestaut  suscepti- 
bilities of  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  What  were  they 
going  to  do  when  they  came  to  deal  with 
Scotland  and  England,  where  they  had 
already  Established  Churches  ?  What 
were  they  going  to  do  with  them  ?  It 
was  often  said  that  the  Scotch  people 
would  settle  the  question  quick  enough 
if  it  were  left  to  them.  [Mr.  Herbert 
Paul  :  Hear,  hear.]  The  hon.  Member* 
said  "  hear,  hear."  But  there  were  two 
ways  in  which  they  could  settle  the 
questiou,  and  the  Party  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber represented  had  only  been  too 
grudging  to  put  the  matter  straight 
before  the  Scotch  people,  and  have  k 
settled  once  and  for  all.  If  that  was  so, 
were  they  upon  this  matter  of  religion 
only  to  have  the  status  quo  ante^  or  was 
the  new  subordinate  Parliament  to  have 
a  mandate  for  destruction,  and  not  for 
construction  ?  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  finance.  That  was  a 
question  on  which  probably,  when  the 
Bill  reached  the.  Committee  stage,  very 
different  propositions  would  be  made  to 
those  in  the  Bill.  He  noticed  an  article 
not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  magazines, 
written  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford,  but  which  contained  portion 
of  an  article  said  to  be  communicated  by 
the  Member  for  North  Kerry,  in  which 
he  formulated  what  he  thought  were 
not  only  the  just  demands  but  even  the 
necessities  of  Ireland  in  this  matter  of 
financial  arrangements.  But  the  House 
did  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the 
Prime  Minister  would  be  on  this  matter. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  give  way, 
it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  would  have  to  face 
taking  a  settlement  which  they  knew 
meant  certain  bankruptcy  ;  while,  if  he 
did  give  way,  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  English  and  Scotch  people  would 
have  to  pay  the  more.  What  were  they 
going   to   do  when   they  moved   on   to 
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Scotland  ?  Scotland,  he  supposed,  would 
have  her  exigencies  and  Scotland  would 
require  to  see  that  she  got  a  just  financial 
arrangement.  And  as  to  England,  was 
England's  share  in  the  Home  Rule  to  be 
settled  upon  the  priuciple  of  the  residual 
quantity  ?  If,  then,  this  Bill  failed  as  a 
step  to  any  larger  scheme,  to  what  did 
it  tend  ?  It  tended  to  separation,  and 
why  should  it  not  ?  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Longford  reminded  the  House, 
when  he  took  part  in  this  Debate,  that 
for  many  years  Ireland  had  called  for 
repeal.  He  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  many  people  in  Ireland  had 
called  for  separation  for  many  years.  No 
doubt  in  that  House  hon.  Members  from 
Ireland  were  bound  to  speak  with  bated 
breath,  but  the  matter  had  been  made 
very  easy.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
speech  in  introducing  the  Bill,  went  out 
of  his  way  to  tell  them  that  "  finality  " 
was  a  discarded  word.  What  did  he  find 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
saying  when  he  was  in  that  genial  frame 
of  mind  which  became  an  Irishman  with 
all  the  good  qualities  of  his  nation  when 
he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  a  good 
dinner  ou  Patrick's  Day  ?  Was  his  toast 
"Imperial  Unity?"  No,  it  was  "Ire- 
land a  Natiou."  Scotland  was  a  nation, 
but  did  they  toast  Scotland  as  a  nation  • 
No,  because  they  thought  that  it  was  no 
disrespect  to  their  nationality  that  they 
were  at  this  moment,  and  hoped  to  re- 
main, an  integral  part  of  the  Empire. 
Why  were  they  to  be  threatened  with  the 
danger  which  this  Bill  threatened  ?  Was 
it  because  the  old  policy  failed  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  West  Riding  (Mr.  Roimdell) 
spoke  of  the  system  of  government  in 
Ireland  having  broken  down.  If  that 
could  be  proved,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  the  demonstration  of  his  argu- 
ment. But  did  it  break  down  during 
the  time  that  Ireland  was  under  the  con- 
trolling power  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  A.J.  Balfour)  ?  They  knew  that  it 
did  not.  The  Government  uuder  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  been  strong,  just  in  the 
way  that  a  Government  ought  to  be 
stroug.  They  were  face  to  face  with 
this  question  because  a  few  years  ago 
the  Prime  Minister  thought  it  necessary 
to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  his  Party. 
He  was  not  able  to  force  it  down  all  their 
throats,  as  those  (the  Liberal  Unionist) 
Benches  opposite  bore  witness.  But 
looking  across   the   House,   and   seeing 
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hon.  and  right  hoD.  Gentlemen,  lie  said 
there  was  not  one  of  them,  with  perhaps 
lh»  ex^cepiion  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
formation,  and  very  little  to  do  with  the 
expression,  of  this  question.  When  they 
felt  as  they  did  the  dangers  and  the 
perils  of  the  Bill,  where  did  they  go  for 
words  with  which  to  condemn  it  ?  They 
went  to  the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
When  he  read  the  speeches  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  thought  of  the  dangers  of 
the  present  Bill,  he  confessed  he  was  re- 
minded of  that  strange  case  which  had 
been  so  beautifully  presented  in  a  work 
of  modero  fiction,  and  he  wondered  if 
somewhere,  in  some  chamber  apart, 
slumbered  a  statesmanship  which 
reverenced  Imperial  unity,  which  was 
true  to  Loyalists,  and  which  cherished 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  whether  the  present 
policy  which  stalked  abroad  was  not  the 
transient  embodiment  of  all  that  was  in- 
cendiary and  destructive  in  the  mind  of 
an  eager  politician.  When  he  turned 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  his 
followers,  what  should  he  say  ?  He  said 
happy  were  the  new  men  among  them, 
who,  having  written  no  books  and  having 
no  speeches  to  look  back  to,  were  en- 
abled to  declare  with  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts  that  they  were  Home  Rulers 
since  they  were  born,  secure  that  no  one 
would  be  able  to  contradict  them.  Among 
that  category  was  the  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport,  who  wanted  to  make  out  that 
this  cry  for  Home  Rule  was  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Pitt.  That  argument  was  based 
entirely  upon  a  minute  inquiry  into  what 
happened  in  Canada  some  time  ago,  but 
the  hon.  Member  dealt  rather  with  the 
initiation  and  development  of  the 
arransement  in  Canada  than  with  the 
effects  that  flowed  from  it.  But  was 
there  nothing  to  be  said  regarding  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  and  of  Canada  ? 
Had  geography  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  ?  The  hon.  Member  had  talked  of 
the  wide  Atlantic  and  the  silver  streak 
of  the  Irish  Channel.  When  the  Atlantic 
became  commensurate  with  the  Irish 
Channel  he  would  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  his  analogy  and  the  bearing  of  his 
argument.  So  much  for  the  new  Members. 
But  there  were  other  and  older  Members 
who  had  their  past.  He  did  not  know 
which  he  pitied  most — those  who  by 
diligent  burrowing  among  their  forgotten 


speeches  managed  to  find  some  clause  by 
which  they  could  persuade  themselves  by 
some  stray  words  that  they  were  Home 
Rulers  before  1886,  or  those  who,  like 
the  Secretary  for  War,  with  the  effusive 
irreticence  of  the  Army,  proclaimed  the 
exact  day  and  hour  on  which  they  found 
salvation.  The  defects  and  the  dangers 
of  this  Bill  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Opposition,  and  what  they  had  been  met 
with  was  not  argument,  but  an  unreason- 
ing optimism  which  discarded  at  once  the 
characteristics  of  human  nature,  the 
lessons  of  past  history,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  day.  He  and 
his  friends  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
cry  of  "  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  was 
no  peace.  They  believed  that  if  this 
Bill  were  passed  into  law  it  would  sap 
to  its  foundations  the  structure  of  our 
Imperial  greatness,  and  they  would  en- 
deavour in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to 
do  all  that  in  them  lay  to  prevent  such 
an  untoward  conclusion. 

Mr.  storey  (Sunderland)  said,  he 
had  listened  with  surprise  to  the  speech 
which  had  just  been  delivered.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  was,  he  believed,  a 
Scotchmata  representing  a  Scotch  con- 
stituency, and  yet  he  came  there  and 
made  a  speech  against  giving  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland  ;  he  who  belonged  to  a 
country  which,  if  it  had  not  practically 
hail  Home  Rule,  would  have  taken  care 
to  force  from  that  House  long  ago  that 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  re- 
fused to  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Storey)  was 
not  one  of  those  who  would  at  all  state 
that  the  matter  they  had  to  deal  with 
was  a  small  one,  or  that  the  difficulty 
was  small ;  and  it  might  be  that,  whilst 
he  supported  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
he  should  be  able  to  say  some  disagree- 
able things  about  some  parts  of  the 
measure,  but  in  doing  so  he  should  not 
feel  that  he  had  wasted  the  time  of  the 
House.  He  said  in  a  small  Kingdom 
like  tills,  comprised  within  two  islands, 
every  part  of  which  was  joined  to  the 
centre  by  railways  and  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  every  practical  man  knew  that 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  government 
four  Parliaments  were  better  than  five, 
three  than  four,  two  than  one,  and  one 
best  of  all.  The  Government  proposed 
that  there  should  be  two  Parliaments 
and  two  Executives.  That  was  a  pro- 
position large  in  itself  ;  larger  in  the 
natural  issues  that  flowed  from  it.     He 
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did  not  envy  the  state  of  that  man's  mind 
who  thought  that,  having  once  granted 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  we  could  pause 
there.     Home  Rule  for  Ireland  naturally 
carried  with  it  as  a  corollary  Home  Rule 
for   Scotland,    Home   Rule    for    Wales, 
Home  Rule  for  England,  and  an  Imperial 
Parliament    governing     the     whole     in 
Imperial  matters.      In  a  word,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Prime  Minister  was  to  trans- 
form  our  whole  system  from  a  unified 
Government  to  a  Federal   Government. 
That  startled  many  minds.     He  was  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  years  ago  it  startled 
his   mind,   because  he   looked   at   these 
things  not  from  the  point  of  view  either 
of  an  Irishman  or   Scotchman,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  Englishman  with 
nothing  but  English  blood  in  his  veins. 
Time    was  when    Parliament  registered 
the  decrees  of  Kings  ;  now  Kings  regis- 
tered the  decrees  of  Parliament.     There 
was  a  great  change  from  submitting  to 
the  veto  of  a  King  and  su1)mittiug  to  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.     1  he  Im- 
perial English  race  had  learnt  to  adapt 
its  political  system   to  the   needs  of  the 
time,  and  therefore  he  was  not  afraid  to 
say    that    they    were    goings  to    trans- 
form    their     system     into     a      Federal 
system.       It   was    a   very    curious   fact 
that    the    right    hon.    Gentleman    who 
had  just  spoken    indulged   in    sneers  at 
some  who  had  found  salvation  on  this 
subject.      For   himself,   he  had  been  a 
Home  Ruler,  and  known  to  be  so,  both 
before  he  came  to  the  House  and  since  ; 
in  the  old  dark  days  his  voice  was  raised 
on  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  he  put  to  the 
cynical  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
whether  his  doctrines  were  not  those  of 
an  honest  person  ?     He  knew  scores  of 
gentlemen,  now  Members  of  that  House, 
who  worked  for   Home  Rule  for  years 
outside  of  it,  and   in   asking  for  Home 
Rule   they    were  speaking  the   voice  of 
the  people.     Although  he  (Mr.  Storey) 
had  been  a  Home  Ruler  so  long,  he  was 
sure   the   House   would    permit   him   to 
make  a  few  observations  on  this  measure. 
He  would  not  make  any  prophecy,  and 
he   would   not   make   quotations.      Pro- 
phecy  in   that   House   was   cheap,   and 
quotations  in  the  House  were  nasty.    He 
would   not   refer   to  the   Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 


Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR   (Manchester, 
E.)  :  Do  not  quote  me. 
Mr.  Storey 


Mr.    storey    said,   he   would    not 
quote  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  though 
if  he  should  do  so  he  would  have  nothing 
to  quote  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
need  be  ashamed  of.    What  did  it  matter 
what  an  hon.  Gentleman  or  anybody  else 
said  10  years  ago  ?•    Quotations  would 
not    settle    this    matter.     England    re- 
mained and  Ireland  remained,  and  thej 
had  to  look  to  the  present  facts  and  not 
to  past  speeches,  and  the  position  no^w 
was  that  if  they  could  not  get  the  ques- 
tion settled  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  followers  they  would  later  on  have  it 
settled  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr, 
A.  J.  Balfour)  and  his  followers.     Now, 
the   present   relations   between  England 
and  Ireland   could  not  continue.     Noiw- 
that    the   Liberal   Party — by  the    voice 
of  the  greatest  Minister,  he  was  going  to 
say,  of  any  century,  but  certainly  of  this 
century — had  brought  forward  a  measure 
of   Home   Rule,  some  such  policy  was 
bound   to    be   carried,   for   the    Liberal 
Party  had  never  yet  during  the  past  60 
years  brought  forward  a  great  measure 
that  did  not  in  the  end,  after  all  opposi- 
tion, reach    the    Statute    Book.     Well, 
something  would  have  to  be  done.    That 
being  so,  was   there  any  alternative  to 
Home  Rule  ?     They  were  told  that  the 
Prime   Minister    in    1886   changed    his 
opinions,    and    that    the    Liberal  Party 
went   astray    with  him   like  a  flock  ot 
sheep. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Not  all. 

Mr.  storey  said,  if  they  did  not  all 
go,  the  great  majority  of  them  did.  The 
taunt  that  they  did  not  all  go  came  with 
a  bad  grace  from  the  Tory  Party  ;  for 
what  were  the  facts  ?  Though  a  Radical 
he  read  history,  and  he  found  that  the  Tory 
Party  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  ])assed  it ;  they  opposed  the  suffrage 
and  carried  household  suffrage  ;  they 
opposed  Free  Trade,  and  now,  with  few 
exceptions,  Members  on  the  Benches 
opposite  admitted  it  was  a  wise  policy  ; 
they  opposed  land  purchase  and  curied  a 
Land  Purchase  Bill ;  they  opposed  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  English  workmen, 
and  yet,  according  to  one  of  their  own 
newspapers,  it  was  the  Tory  Party  that 
first  gave  them  the  right  to  combine. 
The  Party  that  had  so  changed  had  uo 
great  right  to  complain  if  all  the  Liberal 
Parly  should  change  their  opinions.  The 
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Prime  Minister  had  changed  ;  it  was  not 
discreditable  to  him  that  he  should  do  so. 
They  had  it  on  the  authority  of  a  great 
American  writer  {hat  it  was  only  the 
foolish  and  the  dead  that  did  not  change 
their  minds.  It  was  not,  however,  be- 
cause the  Prime  Minister  had  changed 
that  Home  Rule  had  become  a  necessity, 
nor  because  the  Liberal  Party  had  deter- 
mined it  would  carry  Home  Rule  if  not 
in  this  Parliament  then  in  some  Parlia- 
ment to  come.  It  was  owing  to  the 
Tories,  and  to  them  alone,  that  Home 
Rule  had  become  a  necessity.  If  that 
Party  had  been  wise  and  understood  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  of  a 
country  like  this  .should  be  carried  on. 
Parliament  would  probably  never  have  had 
to  meet  the  question  of  Home  Rule. 
But  this  he  would  admit:  If  the  Tory 
Party  were  to  blame,  the  Liberal  Party 
were  not  without  blame.  But  the 
difference  between  the  two  was  this  :  the 
Tory  Party  proposed  to  continue  in  the 
old  path  ;  they  were  determined  to  try 
how  near  they  could  keep  the  ship 
of  State  to  the  rocks  without  suffering 
shipwreck  ;  whereas  the  Liberal  Party, 
grown  wise  by  experience,  had  put 
ahout  to  the  open  sea,  in  the  hope  of 
by-and-by  making  a  safe  harbour. 
Having  come  face  to  face  with  Home 
Rule,  the  question  for  them  now  was 
whether  there  was  any  alternative.  If 
there  were,  he  would  resort  to  it ;  but 
be  "did  not  believe  there  was  one.  One 
Parliament  was  better  than  two,  but 
there  was  only  one  Constitutional  way  of 
making  one  Parliament  and  one  Execu- 
tive work  well,  and  that  was  to  legislate 
for  each  nation  according  to  the  desires 
of  the  majority  of  that  nation,  and  to 
administer  its  affairs  by  men  who  ap- 
proved themselves  to  the  people  of  that 
nation.  How  had  they  administered 
Ireland  ?  It  was  not  possible  for  a 
young  man  who  was  a  Catholic  and  a 
Nationalist  to  rise  in  the  Public  Service 
unless  he  would  ally  himself  with  the 
minority.  ["  Oh  I  "]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
questioned  the  suggestion.  His  answer 
was  that  those  few  Catholic  young  men 
who  had  attained  positions  in  the  Public 
Departments  had  done  so  foreswearing 
the  principles  that  they  should  hold  dear 
and  sacred,  and  allying  themselves  with  the 
loyal  minority.  The  present  Chief 
Secretary  had  found  public  positions 
almost  monopolised  by  the  minority,  and 


he  had  raised  a  great  outcry  by  simply 
putting  on  some  Boards  a  very  few 
representatives  of  the  majority.  He 
had  entertained  hopes  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
R.  Churchill),  who  was  not  a  Tory,  and 
even  of  the  present  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  they  would  legislate  for 
Ireland  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people ;  but  that  he  had  done  so  only 
showed  how  simple  Radicals  were.  In 
the  country  Tories  proclaimed  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  go  for  coercion  ;  but  in 
the  House  itself  they  did  so  under 
pressure.  The  Tories  produced  an 
abortive  Local  Government  Bill  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  their  own  refusals,  they  were 
compelled  to  include  leaseholders  in  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Act,  to  interfere 
with  judicial  rents,  to  deal  with  arrears, 
and  to  pass  a  clause — inoperative  though 
it  might  be — for  the  restoration  to  their 
homes  of  evicted  tenants.  The  Tories 
surrendered  to  ,  force  what  they  would 
not  give  to  justice  and  right.  Slowly, 
and  after  deep  consideration,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Home  Rule  was 
necessary,  and  the  House  would  by-and- 
by  come  to  see  that  nothing  else  was 
possible.  Even  yet  there  was  time 
for  the  Opposition  to  adopt  a  suggestion. 
They  had  indulged  in  diffuse  discussion 
of  the  Bill ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
central  point,  they  must  see  there  was 
only  one  way  of  escape  from  their 
position.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  not  spoken  yet.  Well,  he  could 
tell  him  that  if  he  wished  to  have 
Radical  recruits,  he  had  a  chance  of  one, 
if  not  more,  for  there  were  a  number  of 
Radicals  who  looked  at  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  he  was  endeavouring 
to  elucidate. 

It  being  half-past  Five  of  the  clock, 
the  Debate  stood  adjourned. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  To-morrow, 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS  (HOURS  OF 
LABOUR)  BILL. -(No.  265.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

Bill,  as  amended  (hy  the  Standing 
Committee)  to  be  considered. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  bo  now  taken  into  Con- 
sideration."—(If  r.  Mundella,) 
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Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  that  on  behalf  of  several  Members 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  he 
desired  to  point  out  to  the  Government 
that  if  they  (the  Government)  desired  to 
have  those  Bills  to  which  no  exception 
was  taken  passed,  they  should  bring 
them  in  at  the  proper  time.  The 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  Opposition,  had  taken  the  whole  of 
the  time  of  the  House  without  any 
exception  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Session  ;  therefore  he  (Sir  R.  Temple) 
and  his  friends  felt  entitled  to  ask  that 
they  (the  Government)  should  bring  on 
their  Bills  at  a  proper  hour,  and  not  after 
half-past  5  on  a  Wednesday,  or  after 
Midnight  on  other  days. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  This  Bill  has 
passed  through  the  Gr^nd  Committee, 
and  is  not  opposed.  It  is  most  important 
that  it  should  pass  into  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

•Mr.  speaker  (to  Sir  R.  Temple)  : 
Does  the  hon.  Baronet  object  ? 

Sir  R.  temple  :  Yes. 

Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred 
till  To-morrow. 

WEIGHTS   AND  MEASURES  BILL. 

(No.  163.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second 
time."— (iStV  A.  Rollit.) 

Mu.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.Pancras,N.) 
asked  if  this  was  another  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  small  boroughs  to  obtain 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Couutv  Councils  ? 

Sir  a.  rollit  :  Not  at  all.  The 
objections  of  the  County  Councils 
have  been  urged  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Somerset,  and  have  been  met. 

Mr.  HOBHOUSE  (Somerset,  E.) : 
The  objections  of  the  County  Councils 
will  be  met  by   Amendments  in   Com- 


mittee— Amendments  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  have  promised  to 
accept. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  reail   the  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  To-morrow. 

MO  T I  0  N  S. 


LIBEL    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Law  of  Libel,  ordered  to  be 
brought  i  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Mr.  H.  L.  W. 
Lawson,  Mr.  Willox,  Mr.  Byles,  Mr.  Leng,  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  Dr.  Cameron. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  296.] 

IRLSH     EDUCATION    ACT     (1892)     AMEND- 
MENT   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Field,  Bill  to  amend  ♦•.The 
Irish  Education  Act,  1892,"  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Clancy,  and  Mr. 
William  Redmond. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  297.] 

PARLIAMENTARY     DEBATES 

COMMITTEE. 

Ordered,  Tbat  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  be 

discharged   from   further  attendance  on 

the  Select  Committee  on  Parliamentarj 

Debates. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Patrick  M*Hugh 
be  added  to  the  Committee. — {^Mr.  Mar- 
foribanks.) 

PUBLIC  PETITIONS  COMMITTEE. 

Sixth  Report  brought  up,  and  read  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to  be  printed. 

IRISH  CHURCH  ACT  (COMMUTATION). 

Return  [presented  11th  April]  to  be 
printed.     [No.  172.] 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PROVISIONAL 
ORDER  (No.  I)  BILL. 

Paper  [presented  11th  April]  to  be 
printed.     [No.  173.] 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Paper  [presented  11th  April]  to  be 
printed.     [No.  174.] 

House  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes 

before  Qix  o'clock. 
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LONDON  STREETS  (REMOVAL  OF 
GATES,  &c.)  BILL  {by   Ordtr). 

CONSIDERATIOX. 

Bill,  as  ameuded,  considered. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  taken  into  con- 
sideration/' 

Mr.  BRODRICK  (Surrey,  Guildford) 
moved,  in  clause  8,  page  o,  line  25,  after 
**  square  "  to  add — 

'•Ami  rouul  the  whole  of  Bryanston  Square 
from  its  junction  with  Great  Cumberland  Place 
to  it«  junction  with  Wyndham  Place..*' 

1  Will  explain  briefly  the  object  of  this 
Amendment.  This  Bill,  which  has 
passed  its  Second  Reading,  provides  for 
the  taking  away  of  the  gates  and  bars 
from  the  squares  and  streets  all  over  the 
Metropolis.  I  would  not  be  in  Order  in 
re-discussing  that  question  now  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  wish  to  sav  it  must  be 
obvious  that  where  gates  and  bars  are 
removed  in  cases  where  householders 
have  paid  \ery  large  sums  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  squares  and  streets 
00  account  of  their  freedom  from  traffic, 
their  interests  are  enormously  damaged 
by  the  Bill.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
leaseholders  of  Bryanston  Square  had 
paid  large  sums  for  their  leases — having 
gates  at  the  North  and  South  ends  of  the 
square — a  section  of  which  was,  that  no 
tralfic  whatever  passed  their  doors. 
Thi:}  Bill  was  brought  forward,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  Standing  Orders,  notice 
was  only  given  to  tkose  whose  property 
was  proposed  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
Bill.  The  consequence  of  that  was  that 
persons  whose  property  was  largelv 
afected  were  not  noticed  at  all.  I  think 
the  County  Council  would  have  been 
belter  advised  hail  they  given  the 
residents  of  Bryanston  Square  and  Lord 
Portman,  the  landlord,  notice  of  this 
BiU.  Those  people,  who  were  largely 
affected  by  the  Bill,  never  heard  of  the 
Bill  until  it  ha  1  actu.iUy  been  before  the 
Committee  for    two  days,   consequently 
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they  were  not  represented  by  counsel 
before  the  Committee,  and  their  interest 
was  not  considered  by  the  Committee. 
Hon.  Members  are  aware  that  a  Bill  is 
pending  for  establishing  a  large  railway 
station  in  that  quarter  of  London,  and 
when  that  station  is  established, 
Bryanston  Square,  which  has  been 
hitherto  a  cul-desacy  will  become  a  great 
thoroughfare  to  the  station,  and  will  bear 
the  same  relation  to  Edgware  Road  as 
the  Embankment  does  to  the  Strand.  If 
this  Amendment  is  adopted  a  noiseless 
pavement  will  be  laid  down  in  the  square, 
and  if  that  is  done  a  great  deal  of  the  in- 
convenience which  the  inhabitants  will 
otherwise  suffer  will  be  avoided. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  5,  line  25,  after  the  wonl  **  square." 
to  insert  the  words  "and  around  the  whole  of 
Bryanston  Square  from  it«  junction  with  Great 
Cumberland  Place  to  its  junction  ^^-ith  Wynd- 
ham Place."— (J/r.  Brodrwk.) 

Question,  "  That  those  words  b3  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 

•Mr.  CRAWFORD  (Lanark,  N.E.) : 
In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  Amendtnent.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Member  has  thought 
proper  to  take  the  unusual  course  of 
occupying  the  time  of  the  House  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  I  have  to  say  that 
this  point  was  most  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee,  because  if  those  for 
whom  he  speaks  are  dissatisfied  they  can 
get  the  judgment  of  a  Committee  in 
another  place.  The  objection  of  the 
hon.  Member  seems  to  go  a  very 
dangerou-i  length,  because  he  says  that 
under  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House 
the  inhabitants  of  the  square  were  not 
entitled  to  get  notice,  and  did  not  get 
notice  ;  that,  consequently,  they  did  not 
appear  before  the  Committee  ;  and,  that, 
therefore,  they  were  entitled  to  be  heard 
at  this  stage  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  House  will  observe  what  an 
enormous  length  that  proposal  goes.  Is 
it  to  b3  understood  that  every  interested 
party  who,  under  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  House,  has  no  right  to  appear  before 
the  Committee,  can  come  forward  at  this 
stage  of  the  Bill  and  raise  a  Debate  in 
this  House  ?  That  would  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate   precedent    for    the  House  to 
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establish.  I  have  also  to  say  that  the 
parties  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  repre- 
sented before  the  Committee,  and  their 
case  argued.  Mr.  Bowman,  counsel  for 
Lord  Portman  and  the  Portman  estate, 
said  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  retain- 
ing the  gates  he  would  like  to  have  this 
noiseless  pavement,  and  two  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Square  were  examined.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  breach  of  confidence  to  say 
that  this  point  as  to  the  noiseless  pavement 
was  fully  considered  by  the  Committee. 
The  Member  for  West  Belfast  has  some 
special  knowledge  of  the  two  gates  at 
Bryanston  Square,  and  he  proposed  that 
noiseless  pavement  should  be  put  down 
where  these  gates  were  taken  away.  But 
when  the  proposal  was  made  I  asked  how 
far  it  was  proposed  to  go,  and  whether 
the  suggestion  was  that  the  whole  square 
was  to  be  put  down  in  wood  pavement. 
We  unanimously  decided  that  this  should 
not  be  done,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  go  beyond  the  deliberate 
decision  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  (Argyll)  said^ 
that  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment  had 
stated  that  high  rents  had  been  got  for 
these  houses  in  Bryanston  Square  on 
account  of  the  gates.  He,  therefore, 
thought  that  if  the  gates  were  removed, 
and  if  this  noiseless  pavement  \^as  put 
down,  it  should  be  paid  by  the  landlords 
who  had  had  the  advantage  of  these  high 
rents 

•Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  (London 
University)  hoped  that  the  House  would 
not  adopt  the  unusual  course  of  reopening 
the  question,  which  had  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Committee,  who  had 
hat!  all  the  facts  before  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Square  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  their  question 
before  the  other  House,  if  they  wished  to 
do  so,  but  he  believed  that  some  of  them 
at  any  rate  preferred  the  pavement  pro- 
posed by  the  Council,  and  he  submitted 
that  was  the  proper  course  for  them  to 
take.  He  hoped  the  House  would  support 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  and  not 
put  the  ratepayers  of  London  to  unneces- 
sary expense. 

Mr.  BOULNOIS  (Marylebone,  E.)  : 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  Local  Authority, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  Vestry ,  to  oppose 
the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Guildford,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  entail  an  extremely  heavy  burden 
on  the  ratepayers.     The  Vestry  maintain 

Mr,  Crawford. 


that  the  traffic  will  not  be  materially 
increased  by  the  removal  of  these  gates, 
and  even  if  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  were  open — of 
which  there  is  a  doubt — the  inhabitants 
of  the  square  would  not  experience  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  the  traffic. 
But  if  they  do  experience  any  serious 
inconvenience  the  Vestry  will  take  the 
proper  steps  to  lessen  it  at  the  proper 
time.  I  am  told  that  the  cost  of  the 
wood  pavement  in  this  case  would  be 
between  £6,000  and  £7,000,  and  I  ask  the 
House  whether  they  think  it  right  that  a 
burden  of  this  kind  should  be  placed  on 
the  ratepayers  without  asking  the  Local 
Authority  whether  they  assent  to  it  or  not. 
The  Vestry  say  that  it  is  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  London  that  those  gates  and  bars 
should  be  removed,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  cost  should  not  fall  upon  the  particular 
locality,  but  upon  the  London  County 
Council.  I  ask,  therefore,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  my  hon.  Friend 
to  withdraw  his  Motion  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  fully  ventilated  in  another 
place. 

♦Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  (Cumberland, 
Penrith)  :  I  think  the  House  should  be 
indebted  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Guildford  for  bringing  this  matter 
under  its  notice.  The  hon.  Member  who 
spoke  last  said  it  would  be  hard  to 
decide  this  question  without  giving  the 
Vestry  any  notice  in  respect  to  it.  That 
is  the  very  ground  on  which  my  hon.  Friend 
brought  the  matter  forward.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  not  a  single  inhabi- 
tant of  the  squares  and  streets  from 
which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  gates 
and  bars  received  the  slightest  notice 
from  the  London  County  Council  of 
their  intention  to  make  this  great 
change.  The  same  statement  applies  to 
Belgravia.  The  County  Council,  have, 
no  doubt,  acted  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House,  but  I 
think  some  notice  should  have  been  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  in 
order  that  they  might  have  come  before 
the  Conmiittee  and  laid  their  case  before 
them. 

Mr.  BRUNNER  (Cheshire,  North- 
wich)  said,  that,  as  a  leaseholder  affected  by 
the  Bill,  he  desired  to  say  that  this  Amend- 
ment should  not  be  withdrawn,  but  should 
be  negatived  by  the  House.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  if  the  landlords  wanted  to 
exclude,  by  means  of  gates  and  bars,  the 
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public  from  the  roads  and  squares,  it  was 
only  right  that  they  should  maintain 
these  roads  themselves. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  said,  that  after  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  London  University, 
which  had  made  it  clear  that  this  point 
was  left  open  for  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  would  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 

STANDING  ORDERS  (hy  Order), 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  [23rd 
March]  to  Standing  Order  166a. 

And  which  Amendment  was. 

In  line  1,  to  loave  out  the  words  "  Every  Bill 
by  which  a  Railway,  Canal,  or'Tramroad  Com- 
pany is  incorporated  shall  contain  a  clause  to  the 
following  effect,"  and  insert  the  words,  "  In  the 
case  of  every  Bill  for  incorporating  a  Railway, 
Canal,  or  Tramroad  Company,  or  for  giving  any 
powers  to  an  existinc^  Railway,  Canal,  or  Tram- 
road  Company  to  which  no  Rates  and  Charges 
Order  Confirmation  Act  expressly  applies,  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  shall  affix  the  rates  and 
charges  for  merchandise  traffic  (Inclutling  small 
parcels  of  a  perishable  nature  conveyed  by 
passenger  train)  by  reference  to  the  Rates  and 
Charges  Order  Confirmation  Act  of  some  other 
Company,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, will  properly  and  conveniently  apply  ; 
and  the  Committee  shall,  in  the  case  of  an 
existing  company,  provitle  that  the  rates  and 
charges  for  merchandise  traffic,  and  such  small 
parcels  as  aforesaid  so  fixol,  shall  be  in  substi- 
tution for  the  rates  and  charges  for  similar 
traffic  authorised  to  be  taken  by  the  company 
under  their  existing  Acts. 

If  the  Committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  no 
Buch  Act  as  aforesaid  will  proj)erly  and  conve- 
niently apply  they  shall  insert  a  clause  to  the 
following  effect :" — (The  Chairman  of  Wayt 
and  Means.') 

And  the  Question,  *f  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Standing  Order,"  having  been  negatived 
[23rd  March.] 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted." 

Debate  resimied. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  in  line  16,  after  the 
word  "  If,"  to  insert  the  words  "  in  any 
such  Bill  other  than  a  Railway  Bill." — 
( Tke   Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,) 
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Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted  in  the  proposed  Amendment," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Words,  as  amended,  inserted  in  the 
Standing  Order. 

Standing  Order  l7l  was  read,  and 
amended  : — 

la  line  1,  by  leaving  out   the  words 
Municipal    Corporation,   Local   Board 
Improvement  Commission,  or  other." 

In  line  4,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
*'  carriages,"  the  words  "  subject  to  the 
following  exceptions  only." 

In  line  5,  by  leaving  out  the  words 
"  Provided  that." 

In  line  15,  by  leaving  out  the  word 
"  therefor,"  and  inserting  the  words  **  for 
the  purpose." 

In  line  32,  by  leaving  out  the  words 

"and    determine,"    and     inserting     the 

words  "  during  the  continuance  of  such 

lease. 

(B.)  Where  the  local  authority  are  empowered 
to  work  any  tramways  belonging  to,  or  authorised 
to  be  constructed  or  acquired  by  them,  the 
Committ'-e  on  the  Bill  may,  if  they  think 
fit  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  empower  the  local  authority  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  running  powers  over  any  tram- 
ways in  connection  with  the  tramways  so  worked, 
or  to  be  worked  by  them,  and  such  running 
powers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  purpose  of  '  The 
Public  I^lth  Act,  1875,"  and  the  expenses  of 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  shall,  in  the  event 
of  deficiency  in  the  tramway  account,  be  dcf  rayett 
out  of  a  local  rate,  as  defined  by  'The  Tram- 
ways Act,  1870.*  Provided  that  in  any  kucIl 
case  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  shall  make- 
provision — 

(1.)  That  no  such  agi*eement  shall  have- 
effect  until  approvetl  by  the  Boaid  of 
Tra/le. 
(2.)  That  all  enactments,  bye-laws,  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  use  of  or  the 
running  of  carriages  uj»on  the  tmmwayK 
and  the  taking  of  tolls  and  charges 
therefor,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  ex- 
tend and  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to,  rjul 
shall  be  observed  by  the  local  authoiity 
exercising  such  running  powers  ; 
(3.)  That  such  running  powers  shall  in  no 
case  be  exclusive,  and  shall  cease  uncon- 
ditionally at  the  expiration  of  sevei\ 
years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement ; 
(4.)  That  further  agreements  for  the  exer- 
cise of  such  running  lowers  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Traile  for  any  period  not 
exceetiiug  seven  years,  provided  that 
such  powers  shall  cease  unconditionally 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  whicli 
the  same  are  given ; 
(5.)  lliat  all  questions  in  dispute  as  to  the 
construction  of  or  arising  in  consequ*'nce 
of  such  agreements  shall  be  tleterraincd 
by  arbitration." 
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New  Standing  Order  to  follow  Stand- 
ing Order  170  : — 

No  powers  of  construction,  acquisition,  or  taking 
on  lease  of  tramway  to  be  given  to  a  local 
authority  except  under  special  local  circum- 
stances." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

(170a).  That  no  powers  shall  be  given  to 
any  local  authority  to  construct,  acquire,  or 
take  on  lease  any  tramway,  or  portion  of  tram- 
way, beyond  the  limits  of  their  district,  unless 
such  tramway  or  portion  of  tramway  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  tramway  belonging  to,  or 
authorised  to  be  constructed  or  acquir^  by  the 
local  authority,  and  unless  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill  shall  determine  that,  having  regard  to 
the  sjiecial  local  circumstances,  such  construe  • 
tion.  acquisition,  or  taking  on  lease  ought  to  be 
sanctioned.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee shall  so  determine  they  shall  insert  a 
clause  for  the  protection  of  the  local  authority 
of  the  district  in  which  such  tramway  or  portion 
of  tramway  is  situate  in  the  terms  mutatis 
mutandis  of  Section  43  of  "  The  Tramways  Act, 
1870"  except  that  the  period  of  seven  years 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  period  of  21  years, 
and  the  |)eriod  of  three  years  for  the  period  of 
years." — (The  CJtaimmn  of  Ways  and  Means.) 

Mr.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.)  said, 
be  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
observations  in  regard  to  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  to  propose.  He  thought  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  he  pointed  out  that 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "  unless  other- 
wise agreed  with  the  Local  Authority " 
could  not  possibly  do  any  harm,  and  it 
might  do  good.  He  was  rather  surprised 
the  words  had  not  been  inserted  before. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  9,  after 
the  words  "  they  shall  "  insert  the  words 
**  unl(»ss  otherwise  agreed  with  the 
Local  Authority." — (Mr.  Hunter,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

•The  chairman  of  COM- 
MITTEES  (Mr.  Mellok,  York,  W.R., 
Sowerby)  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept 
these  words  for  this  reason  :  the  Stand- 
ing Order  has  been  most  carefully  con- 
sidered by  all  the  persons  concerned  ;  it 
has  the  assent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  it  was 
settled  in  consultation  with  the  autho- 
rites  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  most 
desirable,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  two  Houses  should  agree 
in  this  respect.  This  Order  has  been 
put  in  this  form  as  a  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  and  I  think  it  well 
that  we  should  not  alter  it. 


Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  no  })ower8  shall  be  given  to 
any  local  authority  to  construct,  acquire,  or 
take  on  lease  any  tramway  or  portion  of  tram- 
way beyond  the  limits  of  their  district,  unless 
such  tramway  or  jwrtion  of  tramway  is  in 
connection  with  the  tramway  belonging  to  or 
authorised  to  be  constructed  or  acquired  by  the 
local  authority,  and  unless  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill  shall  determine  that,  having  regard  to 
the  special  local  circumstances,  such  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  taking  on  lease  ought 
to  be  sanctioned. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  Committee  shall 
so  determine  they  shall  insert  a  clause  for  the 
protection  of  the  local  authority  of  the  district 
in  which  such  tramway  or  portion  of  tramway 
is  situate  in  the  terms  mutatis  mutandis 
of  Section  43  of  "  The  Tramways  Act,  1870," 
except  that  the  period  of  seven  years  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  the  period  of  three  years  for  the  |)eriod  of 
seven  years. 

Resolved,  that  the  said  Resolution  be  a 
Standing  Order  of  this  House. 

LONDON    AND    NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY    BILL. 

♦Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras, 
N.)  :  In  regard  to  my  notice  to  move  an 
Instruction  to  the  Committee  on  this 
Bill  to  insert  clauses  giving  effect  to  an 
agreement  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  the  railway  between  Gospel  Oak  and 
Hampstead  Heath  stations,  I  have  to  say  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  the  matter,  because  the  Railway 
Company  have  now  taken  a  diiferent 
view  of  their  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  matter ;  the  parties  have  been 
before  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  as  a  result  the  whole  question  has 
by  consent  been  referred  to  arbitration. 


QUESTIOXS. 


MILITARY  EXPENDITURE  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  CAINE  (Bradford,  E.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether  the  Secretary  of  State's 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  the  10  years  1881-2  to 
1890-91  the  net  laud  revenue  from  all 
parts  of  India,  including  Upper  Bunca, 
amounted  to  Rx.  194,979,51 9,  the  expendi- 
ture on  Army  services,  special  defence 
works,  and  military  works  during  that 
pcriotl  amounted  to  Rx.208,332,811,  or 
Rx.  13,3^3,292  in  excess  of  the  land 
revenue  ;  and  whether  the  Secretary  of 
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State,  in  view  of  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture, is  prepared  to  make  any  proposal 8 
for  the  reduction  of  military  expenditure 
in  India  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George  Rus- 
8ELL,North  Beds.)  :  Yes,  Sir.  The  figures 
are  approximately  as  represented  in  the 
question,  and  the  importance  of  effecting 
economy  in  the  military  expenditure  has 
been  impressed  on  the  Government  of 
India  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

THE  AMALGAMATION    OF^THE  ARMIES 

IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  CAINE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether,  in 
the  forthcoming  measure  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Presidency  Army  Commands  in 
India,  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  as  shortly  to  be  intro- 
duced, effectual  steps  will  be  taken  for 
ensuring  the  financial  saving  expected  to 
accrue  from  such  abolition,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Commission  sitting  in  1881, 
which  recommended  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Annies  of  India  ? 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  The  saving  to 
which  my  hon.  Friend  refers  was  ex- 
pected to  result  not  from  the  abolition  of 
the  Presidential  Army  commands,  but 
from  other  measures  of  reorganisation  re- 
commended by  the  Indian  Army  Com- 
mission of  1879.  These  measures  have 
in  the  main  been  already  carried  out,  and 
a  considerable  saving  has  thereby  been 
effected.  The  final  change  now  proposed 
may  cause  a  slight  further  decrease  of 
charge. 

INDIAN  LAND  REVENUES. 

Mr.  CAINE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  called  to  the  condition  of  the  land 
revenue  in  India  and  the  heavy  and 
yearly  increasing  expenditure  incurred  in 
collecting  that  revenue,  as  are  shown  in 
the  following  particulars  for  the  years 
1881-2  and  1890-91  :  in  Bengal,  land 
revenue  increased,  at  the  end  of  the  10 
years  named,  Rx.87,o71,  at  a  permanent 
additional  yearly  cost  of  Rx.52,874  ;  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh, 
there  was  a  decrease  (rf  revenue  of 
Rx.7,074,  at  a  permanent  additional 
yearly  cost  of  Rx.  102,620 ;  in  the 
Punjab,    an     increase     of     revenue    of 


Rx.23 1,365,  at  a  permanent  additional 
yearly  cost  of  Rx.  148,783  ;  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  an  increase  of  revenue 
of  Rx.74,076,  at  a  permanent  additional 
yearly  cost  of  Rx.83,506  ;  in  Assam,  an 
increase  of  revenue  of  Rx.73,74o,  at  a 
permanent  additional  yearly  cost  of 
Rx. 4,776  ;  and  in  MmiraF,  an  increase 
of  revenue  of  Rx.  19,251,  at  a  permanent 
additional  yearly  cost  of  Rx. 116,764: 
whether  anv  revision  of  settlement  has 
been  made  in  the  above  Presidencv  and 
Provinces  ;  and  whether  he  can  explain 
why,  in  view  of  the  great  increase  of 
population  and,  presumably,  an  extension 
in  the  cultivable  area  of  the  regions 
named,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  such  a 
slight  increase  (nearly  six  times  exceeded 
by  additional  cost  of  collection)  in  Madras 
and  in  the  Central  Provinces,  in  which 
i  latter  place  also  the  increased  expendi- 
ture on  revenue  account  overbalances  the 
receipts  ? 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  The  figures  re- 
cited in  my  hon.  Friend's  question  are 
correct,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  precise  figures 
can  be  computed  from  the  Table  on  page 
97  of  the  IndianStatistical  Abstract  p'-e- 
sented  to  Parliament  last  Session.  But 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  aware  that 
the  increase  of  expenditure  is  permanent, 
so  far  as  it  is  caused  by  settlement 
operations.  Revisions  of  land  revenue 
settlement  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  10  years,  or  a  part  of  them,  in  all 
the  Provinces  named  except  Oudh.  In 
Bengal  and  Assam  the  settlement  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  petty  character.  The 
explanation  apparently  is  :  (a)  In  the 
North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  the  land 
revenue  receipts  of  1881-2  were  increased 
by  realization  of  arrears,  while  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  1890-91  deficiency  was  caused 
by  suspensions  of  revenue,  the  autumn 
crop  having  failed  in  several  districts  in 
consequence  of  fioods.  The  fuU  land 
revenue  demand  of  the  Province  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  decade. 
The  land  revenue  expenditure  was 
swelled  in  1883-4  by  10  lakhs  of  new 
expenditure  on  Patwaris  under  arrange- 
ments introduced  in  March,  1882.  Since 
the  year  1885-6,  when  settlement  opera- 
tions began  to  be  contracted,  the  land 
revenue  expenditure  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh  has  fallen  from  81^ 
to  75  lakhs,  (b)  In  Madras  Presidency 
large  remissions  and  slackness  of  collec- 
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tion  cousequent  on  an  unfavourable 
season  in  most  districts  reduced  the  land 
revenue  receipts  of  1890-91.  The  land 
revenue  of  that  jear  was,  therefore,  con- 
siderably balow  the  normal  receipts. 
The  increase  of  expenditure  in  Madras 
was  in  great  part  due  to  larger  allowances 
to  village  and  rural  officers  sauctioued  in 
1890.  (c)  In  the  Central  Provinces  the 
land  revenue  settlements,  now  more  than 
half  completed,  will  yield  a  considerable 
increase  of  land  revenue.  Six  and  a  half 
kkhs  of  thtyt  increase  accrued  between 
1886  and  1890.  The  increatee  in  expen- 
diture is  due  in  part  to  the  survey  and 
settlement  charges  which  will  cease 
within  the  next  four  years  ;  and  in  part 
to  certain  changes  in  the  Patwari  fund. 

THE  SALT  TAX  IN  INDIA. 
Mr.  CAINE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  called  to  a  passage  in  a  Report 
written  by  Mr.  Skriue,  of  the  Imperial  Civil 
Service,  on  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal,  in  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a.free  use  of  salt  is 
specially  necessary  in  the  case  of  dwellers 
in  swampy  countries,  and  asserts  that 
the  low  vitality  which  is  increasingly 
seen  in  the  Bengali  peasant  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  impost  on  salt ;  that 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  salt  for 
human  consumption  the  lower  Provinces 
of  Bengal  have  become  the  nidus  of 
cholera  ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  salt  per 
head  in  Bengal  is  about  11^  lbs.  as 
a 'gainst  18^  lbs.  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  36|  lbs.  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  ;  while  in  Northern  India 
(including  the  Punjab,  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  Oudh,  and  Behar,  the  average 
annual  consumption  is  actually  only 
8^  lbs.  per  head  ;  and  if  the  facts  are  as 
stated,  what  steps  the  Secretary  of  State 
intends  to  take  to  provide  the  people  with 
salt  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  so  relieve  the 
Lower  Proviuces  of  Bengal  of  the  incep- 
tion of  cholera,  and  India  the  ravages  of 
this  disease  ? 

*Mh.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  seen  the  Report  to 
which  mv  hon.  Friend  refers  ;  but  the 
opinions  therein  expressed  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  Salt  Duty  are  not  generally 
accepted,  nor  are  the  figures  contained  in 
the  second  part  of  the  question  correct, 

Mr,  George  Russell, 


so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  State's  infor- 
mation goes.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  retain  this 
duty  on  salt  at  its  present  amount,  and, 
if  the  state  of  the  finances  should  permit, 
the  Government  of  India  would  gladly 
take  an  opportunity  of  reducing  it ;  but 
at  present  there  is  unfortunately  no  pro- 
spect of  any  such  reduction. 


SHIPS'  BOILERS  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Mr.  GOURLEY  (Sunderland)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  the  Vulcan  torpedo  depot  ship, 
Thunderer  battle-ship,  and  other  vessels, 
which  have  had  their  defective  tubing 
fitted  with  ferrules,  have  been  since  tested 
at  normal  and  forced  draught  speed  for  any 
length  of  time  at  sea  ;  if  so,  will  he 
state  the  speed  obtained  under  both  con- 
ditions, and  how  much  above  or  under 
the  original  estimate  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.  E.  RoBEKTsoN,  Dundee)  : 
The  Thunderer^  Vulcan^  and  other 
vessels  have  had  their  boilers  fitted  with 
ferrules  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  most  extensive  trials  of  ferruled 
boiler  tubes  have  been  made  in  the 
Thunderer,  Sea  trial  from  Portsmouth 
to  Madeira,  occupying  101  hours,  at  four- 
fifths  specified  natural  draught  power  : 
Mean  indicated  horse  -  power,  4,458  ; 
specified,  4,400  ;  mean  speed,  12*98 
knots;  estimated,  13*0  knots.  The  ship 
then  remained  at  Madeira  for  three  days 
and  returned  to  Portsmouth,  working 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  trip 
occupying  99^  hours  :  Mean  indicated 
horse-power,  4,592  ;  specified,  4,400  ; 
mean  speed,  13*1 1  knots  ;  estimated,  13*0. 

Mr.  W.ALLAN  (Gateshead)  :  Arising 
out  of  the  question,  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  the  tubes  in  all  the  boilers  fitted 
with  ferrules  are  found  to  be  perfectly 
tight  and  safe  when  the  boilers  are  under 
the  forced  pressure  necessary  to  give  the 
vessels  their  maximum  speed  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  I  must  ask 
for  notice  of  that  question. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  was  understooil  to  ask  when  the 
Report  of  the  Boiler  Committee  would 
be  presented  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  I  t-annot 
answer  that  without  notice. 
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DISEASE  AMONGST  HORSES. 

Mr.  jacks  (Stirlingshire)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  if  he  is  aware  that  a  great 
amount  of  disease  is  spread  amongst 
horses  by  the  horse-boxes  on  railways 
DOt  being  properly  disinfected  ;  and  if  he 
can  give  instructions  that  they  will  in 
future  be  disinfected  the  same  as  cattle 
trucks  are  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE  (Mr. H.Gardner, 
Essex,  Saffron  Walden)  :  1  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  great  amount  of 
disease  is  spread  amongst  horses  in  the 
manner  suggested  in  the  question.  The 
cleansing  of  horse-boxes  is  already  pro- 
vided for  bv  Article  103  of  the  Animals 
Order  of  1886,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  show  to  my  hon.  Friend  ;  and 
if  he  is  in  possession  of  any  information 
pointing  to  any  evasion  of  the  require- 
ments of  that  Order,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  particulars  and  to  give  the  matter 
my  attention. 

EAST  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICES. 

Mr.  EGERTON  ALLEN  (Pembroke, 
&c.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  whether  the  Report, 
quoted  in  the  Memorandum  of  the 
Civil  Services  (East  India)  Bill,  as  to 
the  justification  for  the  legislation  re- 
commended is  of  any  authority  ;  and 
•whether  it  can  be  put  forward  as  the 
opinion  of  any  recognised  Indian  au- 
thority ? 

Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  The 
<lociiment  mentioned  in  my  hon.  Friend's 
question  was  never  recorded  or  discussed 
officially  ;  it  was  merely  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  a  state  of  things  which 
existed  33  years  ago,  but  has  since  been 
materially  chauc(ed  'in  accordance  with 
subsequent  legislation. 

FOOTPATHS  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr.  WEIR  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  he  is  aware  that  there  is  no  foot- 
path available  for  the  children  attending 
the  school  house,  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  township  of  Hacklet,  Bemera, 
Uig,  Island  of  Lewis ;  that  the  Local 
Authorities  have  no  funds  at  their 
^lisposal  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  ; 
and  whether  a  grant   will   be   made  to 


meet  the  requirements  of  this  poor  and 
exposed  district  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOTLAND 
(Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow,  Bridge- 
ton)  :  A  contribution  of  £3,000  has 
been  given  to  the  County  Council  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  footpaths  ;  and  out  of  this 
amount  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £2,000  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Island  of  Lewis  ; 
£600  has  been  assigned  to  the  parish  of 
Uig,  out  of  which  £150  has,  I  under- 
stand, been  specially  set  aside  for 
making  a  footpath  at  Bemera.  The 
District  Committee  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  an  impartial  distribution  of 
the  grant  amongst  the  poorer  districts. 

THE  NAVAL  DEFENCE  ACT. 

Lord  G.  HAMILTON  (Middlesex, 
Ealing)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  if  orders  have  been  sent  to 
the  dockyards  to  commence  the  battle- 
ships which  were  to  be  laid  down  this 
year ;  and,  if  so,  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  lay  upon  the  Table  a  Memo- 
randum containing  the  same  information 
concerning  these  ships  as  was  given  to 
the  late  Parliament  in  reference  to  the 
battle-ships  in  the  Naval  Defence  Act  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  The  orders 
have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  dockyards 
to  commence  the  battle-ships  to  be  laid 
down  this  year.  The  design  is  not  yet 
completed.  When  completed  the  fullest 
particulars  which  can  be  given  con- 
sistently with  the  public  interest  will  be 
furnished. 

BEER   REMOVALS   IN   THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Mr.  a.  O'CONNOR  (Donegal,  E.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  the  Revenue  Authorities 
keep  any  official  record,  compiled  from 
their  own  figures,  of  the  quantity  of  beer 
removed  from  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another  part,  or  whether 
they  are  dependent  for  information  on 
this  point  upon  brewers,  shippers,  and 
carrying  companies  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  what  check  they  have  upon  the 
accuracy  or  completeness  of  the  Returns  ? 
•The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
The  answer  to  the  hon.  Member's  ques- 
tion will  be  found  on  page  10  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Return,  House  of 
Commons  Paper  329,  of  1^91. 
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AMMUNITION  GUN  CARRIAGES. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  uew  ammiinitioD  (cordite 
powder)  gun  carriage  is  so  constructed 
that  when  the  ammunition  boxes  are 
partially  emptied  the  jar  is  so  excessive 
that  it  tends  to  produce  displacement  of 
some  of  the  parts  ;  and  whether  steps 
will  be  taken  to  obviate  this  unnecessary 
jar  and  the  probable  injury  to  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  gun  resulting  therefrom  ? 

•The  secretary  op  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell  -  Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
am  quite  unable  to  discover  what  this 
question  means,  nor  can  I  find  any  soldier 
or  civilian  in  the  War  Office  who  can  even 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  its  meaning.  If  the 
hon.  Member  will  put  it  down  in  a  more 
explicit  form,  or  will  have  the  goodness 
to  call  at  the  War  Office  and  explain  to 
the  Director  of  Artillery  what  it  is  that 
he  desires  to  know,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  give  an  answer. 

•Mr.  weir  :  As  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  understand  this  plain 
and  simple  question,  I  beg  to  give  notice 
that  I  will  again  put  the  question  on  the 
Paper  in  another  form,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, will  endeavour  to  give  some 
technical  instruction  to  the  Secretary  for 
War  and  the  Departmental  Staff. 

POLICE   PUNISHMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  F.  D.  smith  (Strand, 
Westminster)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  'Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
whether  he  is  aware  that  Sergeant 
Knight,  of  the  "C"  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  was  a  short  time 
ago  punished  by  Colonel  Roberts,  the 
Chief  Constable,  for  entering  a  public- 
house  and  drinking  a  glass  of  beer  when 
on  duty  ;  whether  he  will  state  if  the 
punishment  then  inflicted,  consisting  of 
10  days'  stoppage  of  pay  and  four  days' 
stoppage  of  leave,  amounting  in  reality 
to  a  fine  of  £3  10s.,  is  not  largely  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  penalty,  as  stated 
in  the  Regulations  for  the  Force  ;  and 
whether  he  will  be  able,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  excellent  character  pre- 
viously borne  by  Sergeant  Knight,  to 
remit  part  of  the  fine  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQuiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  sergeant  most 


improperly  left  his  duty  and  entered  a 
public-house  to  obtain  drink  while  in 
charge  of  the  section  ;  and  in  order  to 
deceive  the  landlord,  who  would  be  liable 
to  severe  penalties  for  serving  drink  to  a 
police  officer  on  duty,  he  removed  his 
armlet,  and  thereby  made  his  ofience 
more  serious.  The  oflTence  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  deemed  an  aggravated 
case,  which  would  have  warranted  a 
more  severe  punishment  than  that 
awarded  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the 
officer's  previous  good  character,  a 
modified  punishment  was  inflicted  as 
stated  in  the  hon.  Member's  question. 

MEAL  TIMES  IN   FACTORIES. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  (Battersea)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  he  is  aware 
of  an  inquest  held  on  the  death  of  a  work- 
girl,  Delilah  Figgins,  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
lately  employed  by  Messrs.  Pink,  jam 
manufacturers,  Bermondsey,  and  of  the 
fact  pressed  at  the  inquest  that  this  firm, 
with  others,  confine  their  employes 
within  their  works  during  meal  hours  ; 
and  if  he  will  at  once  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  this  practice  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  From  the  verdict 
given  at  the  inquest,  it  appears  that 
Delilah  Figgins  died  from  blood  poisoning 
caused  by  an  accidental  blow  on  the 
knee  previous  to  her  employment  at 
Messrs.  Pink,  and  not  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapour  from  putrid  oranges. 
Mr.  Henderson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Superintending  Inspectors,  has  visited 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  Pink,  and  reports 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  establishment 
appears  in  all  respects  to  be  well  regu- 
lated. I  understand  that  up  to  a  few 
days  ago  it  was  the  rule  that  the  women 
employed  in  -the  factory  were  kept  in 
during  the  dinner  hour  unless  they 
obtained  special  permission  to  go  out, 
but  I  am  now  informed  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Pink  to  allow 
them  to  leave  the  factory  during  meal 
times  without  making  special  application 
for  permission  to  do  so.  I  trust  that 
other  firms  will  follow  their  example. 

Mr.  burns  :  Cannot  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  once  see  his  way,  under 
Clause  65  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1878, 
to  compel  all  owners,  of  factories  iu 
London  to  allow  the  girls  and  women 
employed  in  them  to  go  out  during  meal 
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to  allow  this  to  be  done. 

Mr.    ASQUITH  :  I    must    ask    for 
notice  of  this  question. 

ROYAL  MAIL  CART  SERVICE. 

Mr.  JAMES  ROWLANDS  (Fins- 
bury,  E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  th^  Postmaster 
General  whether  the  contract  with 
Messrs.  Macnamara  for  Royal  mail  ser- 
vice is  about  to  expire  ;  and,  if  so,  will 
be,  before  renewing  such  contract,  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under 
which  the  drivers  of  the  Royal  mail  carts 
work  ;  whether  it  is  true  that  the  men 


are  working  14,  16,  and  even  more 
hoore  per  day  ;  whether  the  pay  of  the 
service  men  is  21s.  per  week,  less  stop- 
pages ;  and  whether  the  odd  men,  besides 
Is.  per  day  allowed  for  waiting,  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  hour  ? 

Sir  J.  KENNAWAY  (Devon,  Honi- 
ton)  :  May  I  ask  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
drivers  of  the  mail  carts  work  seven  days 
a  week,  and  is  no  opportunity  given  to 
them — such  as  rural  postmen  have— to 
rest  on  Sundays  ? 

The    postmaster    GENERAL 
(Mr.   A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
cannot    answer    that    question    without 
notice.       In     reply     to     the      question 
on    the    Paper,    I    have     to    say    that 
the  contract  is  a  general  contract,  termi- 
nated with  six  months'  notice  on  either 
side.     I  understand  that  the  day's  work 
of  the  permanent  drivers  extends  on  an 
average  over  12|  hours,  of  which,  how- 
ever, between  four  and  five  hours  only 
are  occupied  on  actual  duty  daily.     The 
pay   is    21s.    a    week    for    single-horse 
drivers   and  22s.  for  pair  horse  drivers 
for  the  first  six  months,  and  afterwards 


would  do  for  him  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  have  no  infor- 
matiou  on  the  subject,  but  if  the  allega- 
tions are  sent  to  me  I  will  make 
inquiry  into  them. 

Mr.  BURNS  :  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  if  he  has  considered 
whether  a  profit  would  not  accrue  to  the 
public  and  advantage  to  the  employes  if 
the  horses  and  the  vehicles  were  directly 
owned  by,  and  the  employes  directly  en- 
gaged by,  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  will  consider 
that  proposal. 


TRAM  FARES  ON  BANK  HOLIDAYS. 

Mr.  a.  MORTON  (Peterborough)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  whether  he  is  aware  that  certain 
London  Tramway  Companies  systemati- 
cally suspend  all  ^d..  Id.,  and  l^d.  fares 
on  Bank  holidays,  and  make  2d.  the 
minimum  fare  for  any  distance  ;  and 
whether  he  will  endeavour,  by  legislation 
or  otherwise,  to  prevent  Tramway  Com- 
panies in  the  future  from  charging  these 
additional  fares  on  public  holidays  ? 
I  •The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OP  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  London  Tramways  Companies, 
from  which  I  learn  that 

*•  the  company  charges  id.,.  Id.,  IJd.,  and  2fl., 
according  to  the  distance  run.  To  Greenwich, 
Streatham,  and  Tooting,  the  company's  usual 
charge  is  3d»  for  6^  miles,  4f  miles,  and  6^ 
miles  respectively.  This  involves  the  giving  out 
of  different  tickets  for  different  tramway  stations.- 
On  the  three  holidays— Easter,  Whit-Monday, 
and  August  Monday  Bank  holidays,  it  is  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  number  of  passengers,  to 
provide  for  the  issue  of  tickets  and  collection  of 
fares  for  different  stations,  and,  therefore,  the 
id..  Id.,  and  l^d.  fares  are  abolished  on  those 
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lively.  Special  payment  is  made  for 
Sunday  work  and  overtime,  and  certain 
bonuses  are  given.  The  odd  men  em- 
ployed receive  average  earnings  of 
between  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  a  day. 

Mr.  J.   ROWLANDS  :    Is  it  a  fact 

that  the  men  begin  day  duty  at  3  a.m., 

and  do  not  finish  until  7  or  8  p.m.  ?     Is 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  aware  that 

one  man  has  been  discharged  to-dav  by 

Mr.  Wilmot,  Messrs.  Macnamara's  mana- 

g^er,  on  account  of  the  question  appearing 

on.   the  Paper,  for  which  he  is  no  more 

responsible  than  others,  and  that  he  has 
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been  told  that  he  might  go  to  the  House    whether  a  Petition   has  been  for  some 


siderably  below  the  maximum  charge  allowed 
by  Parliament." 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  at  present  no 
power  to  intervene  in  the  matter,  and  I 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Member 
that  if  a  concession  once  made  is  to  be 
regarded  as  perpetual  there  would  be 
greater  difficulties  in  obtaining  conces- 
sions.   I  will,  however,  consider  the  point. 

THE    SILVER    CURRENCY    IN   BRITISH 

HONDURAS. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary    of     State    for    the    Colonies 
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time  before  Her  Majesty's  Goverument, 
signed  practically  by  the  entire  adult 
male  population  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Honduras,  urgently  setting  forth  the 
heavy  losses  and  extreme  hardships  to 
which  they  are  subjected  through  the 
continuous  depreciation  of  a  silver  cur- 
rency with  its  consequent  diminution  of 
purchasing  power,  and  praying  for  a 
restoration  of  the  gold  standard  which 
formerly  existed  ;  and  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  that  Petition  ? 
The  under  SECRETARY  for 
THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S.  Buxton, 
Tow^r  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  A  Petition, 
largely  and  generally  signed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  British  Honduras,  to  the  eflbct 
stated  in  the  question,  was  received  at 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  20th  February, 
and  is  at  present  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  not 
yet  decided  what  course  he  shall  take 
with  regard  to  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  MAIL  ROUTE. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  (Lancashire,  Orms- 
kirk)  :  1  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  if  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  mails  brought  by  the 
Cuuard  steamer  EtruriOy  and  landed  at 
Queenstown  at  7  p.m.  on  Friday,  the 
7th  April,  were  delivered  at  Liverpool  at 
10  a.m.  on  the  8th  April,  in  time  for 
replies  being  made  to  the  correspondence 
by  the  outgoiug  steamer  Itmving  Liver- 
pool on  that  date  ;  and  whether,  in  view 
of  the  accelerated  railway  service  from 
Queenstown,  and  the  employment  of 
additional  fast  steamers  by  the  Cunard 
Company,  he  will  request  the  United 
States  Postmaster  General  to  forward 
correspondence  for  Liverpool  and  the 
North  of  England  by  this  line  of  vessels 
instead  of  by  the  vessels  now  sailing 
under  the  United  States  Flag  from  Kew 
York  to  Southampton  ? 

Mk.  a.  MORLEY  :  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Ktrurin^  which  left  New  York  at 
7.4  a.m.  on  the  1st  instant,  landed  mails 
for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Queenstown  at  7  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  7th, 
and  that  correspondence  was  delivered  at 
Liverpool  during  the  forenoon  of  Satur- 
day, the  8th.  I  would  refer  the  right 
hon.  Member  to  the  answers  which  I  gave 
to  several  questions  on  the  10th  of  last 
month,  and  1  may  say  that  the  results 

Mr,  Weir, 


obtained  ore  still  under  careful  observa- 
tion. I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
the  early  arrival  of  mails  by  the  Etruria 
would  not  justify  me  in  making  the  re- 
quest suggested  in  the  question,  as  there 
are  cases  in  which  American  mails  when 
sent  by  the  Southampton  line  arrive 
earlier  than  would  be  the  case  if  kept 
back  for  the  departure  of  the  next  I 
steamer  for  Queenstown.  For  example, 
the  .  International  Company's  steamer 
Chester  left  New  York  on  the  1st  instant 
several  hours  later  than  the  Etruria  ; 
and  by  that  time  there  was  a  considerable 
mass  of  fresh  correspondence  for  this 
country  which  the  Chester  brought  to 
Southampton,  arriving  on  the  11th  in- 
stant. This  conespondence  was  delivered 
considerably  earlier  than  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been  kept,  as  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Member,  for  the  Teutonic, 
which  arrived  at  Queenstown  yesterday. 
Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  received 
from  Messrs.  Joseph  Delahuntand  Patrick 
W.  Corrigan,  candidates  at  the  recent 
election  for  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for 
Fitzwilliam  Ward  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
a  letter  stating  that  the  Retuining  Officer 
in  broach  of  his  undertaking  to  consider 
objections  to  claims  to  vote  when  the 
contentious  papers  had  been  disposed  of, 
refused  to  do  so  ;  that  the  Returning 
Officer  refused  to  count  the  votes  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  artizans'  dwellings  in 
the  ward  who  were  rated  and  ta^ces  paid  ; 
and  that  some  of  the  papers  after  being 
lodged  were  tampered  with  in  regard  to 
certain  interests  ;  and  what  reply,  if  any, 
has  been  given,  and  failing  satisfactory 
explanation,  will  an  inquiry  be  directed 
with  a  view,  if  necessary,  of  having  a 
new  election  ? 

•Mr.  KENNY  (Dublin,  St.  Stephen's 
Green)  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  taxes 
were  not  paid  until  after  the  votes  had 
been  given  ? 

Mk.  field  :  And  may  I  ask  if  under 
the  law  a  period  of  six  months  is  allowed, 
and  that  in  this  case  it  had  not  expired  ? 

•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  am  jnfonned  that  the 
Local  government  Board  have  received 
from  the  gentleman  named  a  letter  con- 
taining complaints  against  the  action  of 
the  Returning  Officer  of  the  nature  re- 
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ferred   to.     The  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Returning  Officer,  who  states  that  he  did 
not  give  the  undertaking  alleged  in  the 
question,  but  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  instant  he  announced  that  he  would 
give  judgment  in  certain  specified  cases 
on  the  following  morning,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  count.     To  this  arrangement,  he 
states,  he  strictly  adhered.     On  the  18th 
March   a   large   number  of  occupiers  of 
artizans'   dwellings   were  stru6k  off  the 
lists  by  order  of  the  Collector  General 
as    "  not  rated,"  and  on  the  5th  instant 
71  such  occupiers  were  again  placed  on 
the   rate  book   as  having  paid  rates  on 
that  date,  but  the  time  for  voting  having 
expired  the  Returning  Officer  refused  to 
allow    votes    to   be    recorded   for  these 
persons.     He  states  that  in  his  opinion 
there    is    no    foundation   for  the  charge 
that  voting  papers  were  tampered  with 
in    his  office.     The   Local   Government 
Board    propose   to   send  a   copy  ot  the 
Returning  Officer's  observations  to  Messrs. 
Delahunt  and  Corrigan ;  they  do  not  at 
present    see   that   any   sufficient   reason 
exists  for  ordering  an   inquiry   into  the 
matter. 

THE  BUDGET. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  (London 
University)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  he  proposes  to 
make  the  Budget  statement  .^ 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  The  Budget 
will  be  brought  forward  as  soon  as  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
is  disposed  of.  I  hope,  as  my  right  hou. 
Friend  is  anxious  for  the  production  of 
the  one,  he  will  accelerate  the  passage  of 
the  other.  ,My  right  hon.  Friend  seems 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
Budget  this  year  has  been  unusually 
postponed.  That  is  an  error.  In  1887 
the  Budget  statement  was  mmle  on 
April  21st ;  in  1891  on  April  23rd.  In 
the  latter  year  the  Income  Tax  Resolu- 
tion was  reported  on  April  28th.  I  hope 
to  be  more  fortunate  in  securing  earlier 
dates  than  these. 

LABOUR  CORRESPONDENCE  IN' 
SCOTLAND, 

Mr.  ROBERT  WALLACE  (Edin- 
burgh) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether,  in  selecting 
Scotch  centres  of  lal>our  correspondence, 
he  has  excluded  Edinburgh,  and  if  he 
will  say  why  ? 


Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  No,  Sir.  I  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
for  obtaining  correspondence  on  matters 
affecting  labour  from  Edinburgh. 

INDIAN  CIVIL   SERVICE  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

♦Mr.  NAOROJI  (Finsbury,  Central)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whether,  in  order  to 
afiPord  greater  facilities  to  Indian  candi- 
dates, the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
would  arrange  through  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  that  all  open  competitive 
examinations,  heretofore  held  in  Eng- 
land alone,  for  appointments  to  the  Civil 
Services  of  India,  shall  henceforth  be 
held  simultaneously  both  in  India  and 
England,  such  examinations  in  both 
countries  being  identical  in  their  nature, 
and  all  who  compete  lacing  finally 
classified  in  one  list  according  to  merit 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  This  ques- 
tion has  been  frequently  raised,  and  it  was 
fully  considered  recently  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  their  Report 
which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament. 
The  view  that  has  always  prevailed  has 
been,  in  the  words  used  by  Lord 
Dufferin's  Government  and  adopted  by 
Lord  Cross  in  his  Despatch  of  the  12th 
September,  1892  (which  has  also  been 
presented  to  Parliament) — 

"Thatthp  conditions  of  the  competitive  ex- 
amination should  be  framed  with  the  object  of 
securing  candidates  trained  in  the  highest  and 
best  form  of  English  e<lucation— a  principle 
which  would  be  saeriiicetl  by  the  establishment 
of  simultaneous  examinations  in  India." 

There  are  various  other  grave  practical 
objections  to  such  a  scheme.  The 
Statute  33  Vic,  cap.  3,  was  passed  by 
Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  Government  to  admit  natives  of 
India,  when  qualified,  to  the  highest 
offices  in  India  without  having  to  come 
to  England  to  compete,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  considers  that  by  the 
recent  arrangements  under  that  Act 
ample  facilities  have  been  afforded  for 
the  admission  of  natives  in  India  to  the 
Civil  Service,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  establish  simultaneous  examinations 
in  India  and  England. 

•Mr.  NAOROJI:  I  beg  to  give  notice 
that  on  an  early  date  I  shall  call  atten- 
tion to  the  examinations  held  in  England 
for  the  Civil  Services  of  ludia,  and  to 
move  a  Resolution. 
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SMALL  PARISHES. 


Mr.  STRACHEY  (Somerset,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Goverument  Board  how  many  parishes 
there  are  in  England  and  Wales  with 
a  population  of  200  and  not  exceeding 
300? 

The  president  op  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  I  find 
that,  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 
there  are  1,941  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  with  a  population  of  200  and  not 
exceeding  300. 

PROMOTIONS  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
WRITERS. 

Sir  FREDERICK  DIXON-HART- 
LAND  (Middlesex,  Uxbridge)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether  he  will  favourably  consider  the 
case  of  those  Civil  Service  writers  who 
have,  or  would  have,  been  recommended 
by  heads  of  Departments  for  promotion 
to  the  class  of  abstractors,  but  who  are 
debarred  from  such  promotion  on  account 
of  their  being  over  50  years  of  age  ; 
^nd  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstance  that  many  of  these  writers 
exceed  the  age  limit  laid  down  by  reason 
of  their  long  service,  he  can  recommend 
that  they  should  receive  an  improvement 
in  the  yearly  bonus  of  30s.,  some  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  leave  and 
sick  leave,  and  an  extension  of  the 
retiring  gratuity  ? 

•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Sir  J.  T.  IIibbert,  Oldham): 
The  question  whether  the  rule  debarring 
copyists  over  50  years  of  age  from  appoint- 
ment as  abstractors  should  be  absolute  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
The  second  paragraph  of  the  hon. 
Baronet's  question  asks  me  to  re-open  the 
settlement  of  the  position  of  temporary 
copyists  made  by  the  Treasury  Minute  of 
December,  1886,  notwithstanding  that 
the  most  recent  expression  of  competent 
opinion,  that  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Civil  Establishments,  contained  no 
suggestion  of  the  kind,  but  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  could  not  report  that  the 
copyists  had  established  any  grievance 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
remedy.  I  have  myself  heard  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  copyists  ;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact^that  334  of  their  number 
have  already  been,  or  are  being,  appointed 


to  permanent  posts,  and  that  this  process 
is  still  going  on,  while  there  remain  only 
468  copyists  on  the  register,  I  cannot 
consider  that  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  setting  aside  the  opinion  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  .  making  further  con- 
cessions to  the  general  body  of  copyists. 

STAFF  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  ADMIRALTY 

CLERKS. 

Sir  FREDERICK  DIXON-HART- 
LAND  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  (1)  whether  the  re- 
duction of  24  in  the  Higher  Division 
staff  of  the  Admiralty  is  in  the  town 
establishment  only  ;  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  reduction  since  1886  in  the  Dock- 
yards ;  (2)  how  many  of  the  20  staff 
appointments  given  to  Second  Divi- 
sion clerks  are  in  the  town  establish- 
ment, and  how  many  in  the  Dockyards  ; 

(3)  what  is  the  number  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  reduce  the  Higher  Division 
in  each  department  of  the  town  establish- 
ment ;  (4)  and  how  many  staff  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  reserved  for  the  Second 
Division,  as  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  in  lieu  of  the  further  re- 
duction of  the  Higher  Division  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON:  (1)  The 
reduction  of  24  is  in  the  town  establish- 
ment only.  The  reduction  in  the  Higher 
Division  staff  in  the  Dock  and  Victualling 
Yards  since  1886  amounts  to  27.  (2) 
Of  the  20  staff  appointments  (which 
excluded  those  in  the  head-quarter  staff 
of  the  new  Naval  Ordnance  Store  De- 
partment) four  only  were  for  the  town 
establishment,  the  remaining  16  being 
for  the  Dockyards,  &c.  (3)  No  definite 
number  has  been  fixed  for  the  future 
establishment,  nor  can  this  be  done  until 
the  new  Admiralty  buildings  are  finished. 

(4)  No  definite  number  of  staff  appoint- 
ments for  the  Second  Division  has  been 
fixed,  but  appointments  will  be  made 
when  the  creation  of  such  is  warranted 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Service. 

TREES  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  BARRACKS. 

Sir  FREDERICK  DIXON-HART- 
LAND  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  what  was  the  reason 
which  led  him  to  authorise  the  destruc- 
tion of  four  fine  young  trees  in  the 
barrack  yard  at  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
and  thus  opening  more  fully  to  view 
from  the  station  side  the  troops  stables  of 
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the   Palace,  and  from  the  Palace  side  a  [  proposed  to  be  built  will   be  too  large  to 


row  of  buildings  and  shops  ? 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  of 
WORKS  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  Brad- 
ford, Central)  :  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  trees  were  not  young,  and  that  they 
were  in  a  bad  condition. 

SLAVERY  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BAYLEY  (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  his  notice  has  been 
called  to  a  letter  of  a  Methodist  Free 
Church  missionary  at  Gangoin,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
11th  April,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
two  of  the  military  police  of  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company  dragged 
an  escaped  slave  out  of  her  house  with 
a  view  to  take  her  back  to  the  harem  of 
her  master  ;  that  subsequently  the 
jnissionary  was  summoned  before  the 
Judge  of  the  Company  ;  the  summons 
was  withdrawn,  but  the  slave  had  to 
be  returned  to  her  master,  and  was  only 
restored  to  her  home  on  the  missionary 
paying  her  master  in  the  Court  the  sum 
of  £11  6s.  4d. ;  and  whether  he  can 
give  the  House  any  information  on  the 
matter 

•The  UNDER  SECRETARY  fur 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (Sir  E.  Gref, 
Northumberland,  -Berwick)  :  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  East  Africa  Company 
that  they  have  requested  the  Society  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed  to  furnish 
full  particulars  in  order  that  a  full  in- 
quiry may  be  made. 

•Mr.  SNAPE  (Lancashire,  -S.E., 
Hey  wood)  :  Is  the  right  hou.  Gentle- 
man aware  that  considerable  sums  were 
contributed  to  the  East  Africa  Com- 
pany by  the  British  Missionary 
Societies  for  purchasing  the  freedom  of 
slaves  who  had  escaped  ;  can  he  inform 
the  House  how  the  money  was  ex- 
pended ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  I  have  not  been 
supplie<l  with  that  information.  1  did 
not  understand  it  was  asked  f<ir.  Inquiry 
fihall  be  made,  if  the  question  is  put  on 
the  Paper. 

MONSTER  CRUISERS. 

Mb.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  beg  to 
ask  tiie  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether    the  two  new  monster  cruisers 


be  accommodated  in  any  existing  dock  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  measures  it  is  proposed 
to  take  in  order  to  provide  docks  of 
sufficient  size  to  take  these  cruisers  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON:  No,  Sir; 
they  are  not. 

FOREIGN  DESPATCHES  IN  PARLIA- 
MENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  whether,  in  presenting 
to  Parliament  Despatches  relating  to 
foreign  affairs,  it  is  the  practice  to  pre- 
sent such  Despatches  without  any  altera- 
tion or  omission  of  passages  therein  ;  or 
whether,  before  such  Despatches  are 
printed,  alterations  are  made  in-  or 
passages  stnick  out  of  them  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  In  cases  where  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Public  Service  to  lay  the  whole  of  a 
Despatch  extracts  are  given,  but  it  is 
not  the  practice  to  make  any  alterations 
in  Despatches. 

ARMY  CONTROL   UNDER    HOME    RULE. 

Colonel  WARING  (Down,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether,  under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill,  the  control  of  the  Army 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
Irish  Cabinet  ;  and  whether  the  position 
of  the  troops  will  remain  as  at  present 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief  taking 
his  orders  from  the  Queen,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion is  in  the  negative.  The  position 
will  remain  as  at  present,  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  call  on 
the  troops  to  aid  the  civil  power. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  should 
like  to  ask  another  question,  and  it  is 
this  :  Whether,  whatever  may  be  thi 
control  of  the  Army,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Army  in  Ireland,  after  Home 
Rule  just  the  same  as  before,  to  put  down 
any  rising  in  arms,  no  matter  whom  the 
rioters  may  be,  or  by  whom  com- 
manded ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  ; 
That  is  so. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :    And  the  judge  of  that  would  be 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  Irish  Minister  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  better 
put  the  question  down  on  the  Paper.  As 
I  said  the  other  day,  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
powers  in  the  suppression  of  riots  is 
rather  delicate,  and  it  is  only  right  that 
he  should  give  notice. 

Colonel  WARING  :  I  submit  that 
the  question  is  on  the  Paper  in  my  ques- 
tion. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  GUNNERY. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  W^ar  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  breech-loading 
and  machine-made  guns  are  largely  used 
in  the  Service,  the  Department  will  in- 
sist upon  gunners  and  officers  attaining 
greater  proficiency  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  guns  ; 
and  whether,  should  a  rule  exist  requir- 
ing gunners  and  officers  to  be  able  to 
take  guns  to  pieces  and  put  them  to- 
gether agaiu,  it  will  be  more  rigorously 
enforced  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
By  "  machine-made  guns "  I  presume 
that  the  hon.  Member  means  machine 
guns.  As  regards  all  weapons,  the 
officers  and  troops  who  have  to  use  them 
are  instructed  how  to  separate  and  put 
together  the  component  parts  according 
to  detailed  directions  published  in  the 
various  handbooks. 

•Mr.  weir  :  Will  the  Regulations  be 
more  rigorouslv  enforced  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Not  more  rigorously  than  is  necessary. 

SWAZILAND. 

Baron  HENRY  de  WORMS  (Liver- 
pool, East  Toxteth)  :  I  beg  to  ask  tlie 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether  an  interview  has  taken  place 
between  Sir  Henrv  Loch  and  President 
Kriiger  or  between  Colonel  Martin  and 
President  Kriiger  relative  to  the  future 
of  Swaziland  ;  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
renew  the  Convention  of  1890,  which 
expires  next  month  ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  abrogation  of  that  Treaty  being 
contemplated,  whether  an  opportunity 
will  previously  Xm  given  to  the  House  of 
expressing  its  opinion  on  the  question, 
and  of  examining  whether  the  safeguanls 
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to  the  native  population  contained  in  the 
Treaties  of  1884  and  1890  are  fully 
maintained  ? 

Mr.  SYDNEY  BUXTON:  Sir 
Henry  Loch  will  meet  President  Kriiger 
on  the  18th  instant.  The  Convention 
does  not  expire  until  next  August,  and 
not  then  unless  it  is  denounced  before 
the  8  th  of  May.  Its  amendment  or 
continuance  will  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  Conference.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  undertake  to  submit 
to  Parliament  any  engagement  that  may 
be  come  to  on  the  subject  before  it  is 
signed  ;  but  Parliament  will  be  given 
the  earliest  practicable  opportunity  of 
judging  of  any  action  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  take  in  the  matter. 

Barox  H.  de  worms  :  Has  the 
Treaty  been  denounced,  or  has  any  notice 
been  given  that  it  will  be  ? 

Mr.     SYDNEY     BUXTON  :     We- 
have   not    heard    as  to  that.     No  doubt 
President  Kriiger  will  have  something  to 
say  to  Sir  Henry  Loch  on  the  subject. 

KETTERING  GIRLS*   CHARITY   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton, 
E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
Merionethshire,  as  a  Charity  Com- 
missioner, whether  the  Commissioners 
have  considered  representations  laid 
before  them  by  ratepayers  of  Kettering  as 
to  the  allocation  of  the  funds  of  the  Girls* 
Charity  School,  and  as  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  other  trust  funds  at  Kettering 
which  stand  in  the  Charity  Register  of 
the  Commissioners  ;  and  whether  they 
will  consent  to  hold  a  public  inquiry  at 
Kettering  ? 

•Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire): 
These  representations  have  only  recently 
been  received.  They  are  being  inquired 
into.  If,  upon  the  results,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient  a  local  inquiry 
will  be  held. 

ENLISTING  IN  AGE. 

Mr.  E.  H.  BAYLEY  (Camberwell, 
N.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  if  he  is  aware  that  George  L. 
Jones  enlisted  in  the  1st  Roval  Lancaster 
King's  Own  Regiment  on  5th  December 
last,  and  misstated  his  age  as  18,  he 
being  under  17,  and  that  his  father  has 
repeatedly  applied  for  his  free  discharge 
and  furnished  proof  of  date  of  his  sou^a 
birth  ;  and  whether, in  view  of  the, Horse 
Guards' Circular,  dated  22nd  July,  1892, 
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and  signed  W.  Fielding,  he  will  order  the 
boy's  immediate  discharge  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
When  this  recruit  enlisted,  he  stated  his 
age  as  18  7-12  years,  and  his  physical  char- 
acteristics corresponded  to  that  statement. 
The  question  of  his  discharge  depends  on 
the  proof  that  he  is  below  the  regulated 
age.  Some  doubts  attach  to  the  certifi- 
cates which  have  been  furnished  ;  and 
further  inquiries  are  now  being  made. 

THE  PLACES  OF  WOftSHIP  (SITES)  BILL. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Rushcliffe  Division  of  Nottingham- 
shire, in  reference  to  the  Places  of 
Worship  (Sites)  Bill,  whether,  in  the 
event  of  that  Bill  being  read  a  second 
time  this  evening,  he,  as  being  in  charge 
of  the  Bill,  will  move  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  and 
will  there  agree  to  Amendments  substitu- 
ting for  the  machinery  in  the  Bill 
the  well-known  machinery  of  a 
Provisional  Order  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? 

•Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe)  :  In  reply.  Sir,  to  the  question  of  the 
noble  Lord,  I  do  propose  to  move  the 
reference  of  the  Places  of  Worship  (Sites) 
Bill  on  its  Second  Reading  to  the  Grand 
Comntiittee  on  Law.  The  promoters  of 
the  Bill  will  in  Committee  agree  to  the 
substitution  of  the.  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  machinery  provided  in  the 
Bill.  Whether  this  should  be  by  Pro- 
visional Order  or  by  some  more  simple 
and  less  costly  method  they  will  be  quite 
ready  to  discuss  and  consider. 

ARMENIA. 
Mr.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.E.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty *s  Government  has  been 
called  to  the  statement  in  The  Manchester 
Guardian  of  the  1 1  th  instant  that  arrests 
are  of  daily  occurrence  of  Christians  in 
Armenia,  and  that  the  number  in  prison 
amounts  to  1 ,803  or  2,000  persons  ;  that 
three  Armenians  were  recently  murdered 
and  the  murderers  were  confined  for  a 
month  in  prison  and  then  released  ;  that 
when  the  Turkish  assassins  were  killed 
in  their  turn  80  Armenians  were  arrested, 
tried  by  Court  Martial,  and  not  by  usual 
civil  procedure  ;  and  that  26  of  them 
were   executed    and    23   condemned   to 


imprisonment  for  life ;  whethei-  the 
Foreign  Office  has  any  information  on 
these  points  which  it  can  communicate  to 
the  House  ;  and  whether  Great  Britain 
intends  to  propose  a  conference  of  the 
Powers  on  Armenian  affairs  ? 
•Sir  E.  grey  :  We  have  no  informa- 
tion of  any  recent  murders,  but  there, 
have  been  numerous  arrests  of  Armenian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  on  charges  of 
sedition.  Inquiries  are  being  made  ;  but 
the  reports  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
are  very  conflicting,  and  we  have  no 
information  to  communicate  to  the  House 
except  tbat  a  general  assurance  has  been 
given  that  an  amnesty  will  be  granted  to 
all  Armenians  other  than  those  who  are 
accused  on  strong  grounds  of  having 
instigated  the  posting  of  the  placards, 
and  that  these  latter  will  be  secured  a 
fair  trial.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  propose  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Powers  on  the  condition  of 
the  Armenian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

POSTAL    FACILITIES    AT    MILES 
PLATTING. 

Mr.  SCHWANN  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Postmaster  General  whether  he  has  de- 
cided to  place  a  post  office  in  the 
Queen's  Road,  Miles  Platting,  Man- 
chester, for  the  use  of  the  8,000  house- 
holders who  live  in  that  district,  and 
need  further  facilities  for  posting  letters, 
cashing  and  obtaining  money  orders  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  Yes,  Sir. 

SAVING   LIFE  AT  SEA. 

Mr.  broad  (Derbyshire,  S.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  taking  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  annually  around  our  coasts 
through  shipwreck  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  communication'  between 
stranded  ships  and  the  shore  or  a  boat, 
will  the  Government  make  it  compulsory 
on  shipowners  to  carry  line-throwing 
apparatus  on  shipboard,  for  the  safety  of 
the  crews  and  passengers  who  trust  their 
lives  in  the  care  of  the  owners  of 
merchant  vessels  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  There  is  no 
statutory  power  to  enable  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  compel  shipowners  to  carry 
line-throwing  apparatus  on  shipboard, 
and  I  am  advised  that  there  are  serious 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  regulation  to  that  effect. 
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Mr.LABOUCHERE  (Northampton): 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  a 
question  of  which  1  have  given  him 
private  notice.  I  wish  to  ask  him 
whether  he  has  noticed  the  following 
statement  in  The  Times  to-day  : — 

"  The  House  of  Commons  did  its  duty  yester- 
<lay  by  continuing  the  discussion  of  Home 
Rule,  but  the  important  speeches  of  the  day 
weie  delivered  in  other  places  ;  and  that  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  Debate  cannot 
conclude  before  the  end  of  next  week;" 

whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with 
very  few  exceptions  the  important 
speeches  against  the  Bill  have  been 
delivered  elsewhere,  that  the  Debate  will 
have  lasted  seven  days  if  it  is  continued 
over  to-morrow,  that  four  days  were 
taken  up  on  the  First  Reading,  that  there 
is  an  almost  universal  feeling  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  that  full  time  will 
have  been  given  by  the  end  of  this  week 
lor  the  case  and  against  it,  and  that  there 
are  other  important  measures  besides  Home 
Rule  that  it  is  desirable  to  pass  during  the 
present  Session,  he  will  use  his  best  en- 
deavours to  bring  to  an  end  the  Debate 
so  far  as  his  supporters  are  concerned  on 
Friday  evening  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  the 
TREASURY  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Edinburgh,  Midlothian)  :  I  am  not  be- 
hind my  hou.  Friend,  or  those  who  share 
his  sentiments,  in  my  desire  that  the  De- 
bate on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  may  be  accelerated  and  con- 
cluded at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I 
iiope  that  Members  of  the  House  will  in 
the  length  of  their  speeches  he  as  consi- 
derate as  they  can,  in  view  of  the  state 
of  Public  Business  and  the  expediency  of 
getting  on  with  it.  But  I  am  bound  to 
have  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  Debate,  and  down  to  the  present 
time  the  Debate  has  been  continued  by 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  number  of 
persons  on  the  two  sides  of  the  House; 
and  by  each  of  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  difference  has  not  been 
very  great  in  the  length  of  their  speeches. 
I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  exercising  the 
power,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  what 
amount  of  restraining  influence  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  exercise. 
Taking  that  for  granted,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to   say  that  the  limit   of     the 
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Debate  should  be  fixed  for  to-morrow 
night. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  :  May  I 
ask  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  suspend  the 
Twelve  o'Clock  Rule  throughout  the 
Second  Reading  stage  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  No,  Sir; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Twelve  o'Clock 
Rule  ought  to  be  suspended  unless  there 
is  some  reasonable  expectation  of  closing 
the  Debate.  The  suspension  of  the 
Twelve  o'Clock  Rule  as  a  general 
practice  would  be  quite  intolerable  in  a 
physical  sense. 

ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

(No.  209.) 

SECOND  READING.  [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

[sixth    NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6th  April] 
proposed  to  Question  [6th  April], 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
Hichs- Beach,) 

Question  again  proposed,    "  That  the 
word  '  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  storey  (Sunderland)  said,  in 
order  to  facilitate  discussion,  not  being 
able  to  conclude  his  speech  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  he  begged  to  state  that  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  further. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford)  :  The  question  which  has  just  been 
put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton shows  that  a  feeling  of  tyranny 
appears  to  be  enshrined  in  the  heart 
almost  of  every  Radical  in  the  country. 
I  observed  something  of  the  kind  also  in 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down,  for,  having  yesterday 
addressed  the  House  at  considerable 
length,  he  took  upon  himself  to  threaten 
the  House  of  Commons  that  if  this 
Debate  was  to  be  continued  much  longer 
hon.  Members  should  begin  to  consider 
whether  the  Closure  ought  not  to  be 
applied. 
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Mr.  storey  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Geutleman  pardon  me  ?     I   never   sug- 
gested the  Closure  ;  I  never  voted  for  * 
it  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  orer 
will. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  Then  I  have  mis- 
understood  the  hon.  Member,  though  I 
think  if  he  refers  to  the  reports  of  his 
speech  this  moruing  he  will  find  that  I 
am  not  mistaken.  We  are,  however, 
indebted  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  re- 
lieving us  of  all  apprehensions  that  there 
is  to  be  an  J  undue  limitation  of  this 
Debate.  Everyone  of  us,  I  think,  must 
agree  that  no  question  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
Union  between  Ireland  and  England,  or 
one  more  pregnant  with  results  either  for 
good  or  evil  to  the  future  of  the  Consti- 
tution, has  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  we  should  naturally  have  expected 
was  to  have  had  before  us  from  the 
Government  some  reasons  of  the  most 
conclusive,  convincing,  and  overwhelming 
character  for  the  change.  The  exhaus- 
tive and  prolonged  discussion  on  this 
subject,  either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  in  the  country,  has  lasted  almost  with- 
out intermission  for  something  like  six 
years.  No  one  has  contributed  more 
freely  to  the  Debate  by  writing  and 
speech  than  the  Prime  Minister  himself ; 
and  I  have  heard  or  read  with  studious 
attention  every  word  that  has  fallen  from 
him  on  the  subject.  Yet  I  solemnly 
declare  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  either  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  or  the  prospects  of  the 
future,  anything  whatever  in  the  nature 
of  reasons  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
adequate  or  sufficient  for  the  vast 
and  startling  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  he  proposes  by  this 
Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  North-East 
Cork  (Mr.  M.  Davitt),  in  the  able  speech 
delivered  by  him  on  Tuesday  evening, 
gave  a  most  deplorable  description  of 
the  fniits  of  the  Union  as  regards  the 
material  prosperity  of  a  large  portion  of 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  West  and  in 
the  congested  districts  of  the  country.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  no  English 
Minister  hail  ever  done  more  for  the 
congested  districts  of  Ireland  than  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour).  I  also 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  his  efforts 
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to  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness 
had  been  warmly  and  gratefully  recog- 
nised by  the  peasantry  of  the  West.  I 
also  believe  that  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Cork  were  able  to  go  among  the 
people,  not  in  pursuit  of  political  agita- 
tion, but  seeking  after  truth,  he  would 
find  that  the  memory  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  a 
generous  and  warm-hearted  people,  who* 
regard  him  among  all  English  statesmen 
as,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
benefactors  they  have  had.  The  hon. 
Member  tried  to  show  the  abnormal 
amount  of  relief  given  by  the  work- 
houses and  required  by  the  people  ;  the 
vast  number  of  miserable  mud  cabins 
which  he  descril>es  as  being  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  unhappy 
and  unfortunate  increase  of  lunatics  in 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  then  ex- 
claims, "These  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Union  between  Ireland  and  England  ; 
and  yet  you  complain  that  we  have  given 
vou  no  reasons  for  this  Bill."  I  have  had 
no  means  of  examining  the  figures  of  the 
hon.  Member,  but  I  am  content  to  set 
against  the  statements  which  he  made 
another  and  a  very  different  description 
of  that  country.  A  very  distinguished 
man  spoke  on  Ireland  as  follows  not 
many  years  ago  : — 

**I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  labouring  popu- 
lation in  all  Europe  .  .  which  in  the  course 
of  the  last  20  years  has  made  a  progress  equal 
to  the  labouring  population  of  Ireland.  Let 
me  look  at  the  farming  class  which  constitute 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Forty  years  ago 
the  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks,  in<lications  of 
their  savings,  were  £5,000,000.  Fifteen  years 
later  they  had  risen  to  £11,000,000  or 
£12,000.000.  There  are  now  of  deposits,  which 
represent  almost  wholly  the  honest  savings  of 
Irish  farmers,  £30,000,000.  If  I  am  to  speak 
of  moral  progi'ess  in  Ireland,  1  say  it  has  been 
remarkable.  There  is  one  painful  exception — 
agrarian  offences.  But  even  with  that,  where 
there  were  14,000  offences  committed  50  years 
ago,  the  recorded  numbers  had  fallen  from  14,000 
to  3,000.     .     .     ." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  point,  for  it  is  the  whole  case — 

"  These  are  indications  of  real  progress^ 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  They 
are  encouragements  to  persevere,  to  fall  back 
upon  that  stock  of  resolution  and  of  patience  by 
which  it  is  that  a  nation  grows  great,  and  when 
it  has  grown  great  keeps  its  greatnees." 

When  was  that  statement  made,  and 
who  made  it  ?  It  was  made  at  Leeds 
in  1891  by  the  present  Prime  Minister.  It 
shows  three   things  :  In  the  first  place, 
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the  very  great  and  remarkable  discrepancy 
l>etweeu  the  statements  of  the  hou. 
Member  for  North-East  Cork  ;  in  the 
"Second  place,  it  shows  that  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman's  great  a^d  recent  con- 
version can  no  longer  be  tMced  to  those 
ancient  causes  which  he  has  recently 
endeavoured  so  often  to  put  before  us 
and  the  country,  but  that  it  must  be  due 
to  something  else,  because  not  12  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  gave  his  glowing 
description  of  the  fruits  of  the  Union  in 
Ireland.  Whether  it  has  been  due  to  an 
immensely  increased  majority  of  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  this  House, 
or  to  what  other  cause,  I  must  leave 
hon.  Members  to  decide.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  unconscious  himself  the  other 
night  of  the  poverty  of  the  reasons  which 
have  been  given  in  support  of  this  Bill, 
when  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
ipeasure  he  offered  some  suggestions 
which,  I  suppose,  were  intended  to  do 
duty  as  reasons  for  the  Bill.  The  first 
was  that  the  government  of  Ireland  is 
wasteful  and  extravagant.  So  it  may 
be  ;  but  retrenchment  has  always  been 
a  battle  cry  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Political  Parties  in  this  country  since  I 
can  recollect.  Certainly,  however,  it 
has  never  hitherto  been  held  to  warrant 
A  change,  a  complete  revolution,  in  the 
Constitution  such  as  that  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes.  I  under- 
stand that  even  on  the  facts  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  based  his 
accusantion  he  is  entirely  in  error.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Goschen),  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow,  that 
a  Treasury  Minute,  published  within  the 
last  month,  discloses  this  fact — that 
instead  of  the  civil  government  of 
Ireland  costing  £1  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation while  in  England  the  cost  is  10s., 
the  civil  government  in  England 
<»ost8  17s.  per  head,  while  in  Ireland 
the  cost  is  228.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  have  been  guilty  of  so  gross  an 
^rror,  unless  it  be  due  to  the  reckless- 
ness which  induces  him  to  jump  at  any- 
thing and  everything  which  gives  him  a 
reason  for  his  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Irish  Question 
was  the  curse  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  Irish 
Bepresentatives,  but   1  am  not  prepared 
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to  say  that  it  has  been  entirely  devoid 
of  all  foundation.  The  cause  of  the 
Irish  Question  being  so  constantly  before 
the*  House  is  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  Irish  Members  in  this 
Assembly  ;  and  as  I  understand  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  retain  the  Irish  Members  in 
this  House,  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
second  reason  he  has  given  for  his 
Bill  disappears  at  once.  But  then 
he  gave  us  a  third  reason,  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  was  more  remarkable  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  right  hou. 
Gentleman  says  he  cannot  find  an  author 
who  denies  the  impolicy,  the  injustice, 
and  the  scandal  of  the  management  of 
Ireland  by  the  predominating  power  of 
this  country.  I  really  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  serious 
when  I  heard  him  make  that  statement, 
which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 
]"  Oh ! "]  I  can  find  him  almost  any  num- 
ber. I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  House,  but 
when  these  statements  of  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  go  forth  to  the  country  they 
are  naturally  believed  by  the  English 
public  imless  the  contradiction  is  made  to 
go  forth  at  the  same  time.  I  take  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lecky. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  I  spoke  of  foreign 
authors. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  I  am  glad  the  ri^ht 
hou.  Gentleman  has  abandoned  that 
position.  I  thought  he  meant  English 
authors. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  never 
abandoned  it,  because  I  never  took  it, 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  I  am  afraid  the 
position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  regard  to  foreigners  has  very  little 
in  it.  I  will  pass  over  the  statements  of 
the  authors  to  whom  I  was  al)out  to  refer. 
But  let  us  take  foreigners  ;  and  I  will 
take  Count  Beust,  than  whom  there  is  no 
foreigner  better  acquainted  with  this 
country.  What  does  he  say  ?  In  his 
opinion — 

"The  concession  of  a  separate  Parliament 
would  be  a  mistake  which  England  would  have 
to  expiate  <learly.*' 

Mr.  \V.  E.  GLADSTONE :  Mr  re- 
marks  were  not  made  with  respect  to 
Count  BeuHt's  opinion  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  but  with  regard  to  the  universal  con- 
sensus   of   foreign    opinion  indicated  by 
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foreign  literature  upon  the  past  conduct 
of  England  to  Ireland  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  Well,  I  take  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  on  that  ground.  I 
will  quote  the  opinion  of  a  foreigner,  for 
whom  he,  I  think,  will  show  respect.  I 
will  give  him  the  opinion  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished statesman  —  Count  Cavour. 
He  said — 

"  Putting  aside  the  appreciation  of  the  conduct 
and  the  merits  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  let  ns  examine  this  measure  in  itself,  and 
let  us  see  if  in  fact  it  has  been  unjust  and  ini 
qaitous  towards  Ireland,  and  if  it  deserves  all 
the  hatred  which  it  excites  even  at  this  day,  and 
all  the  vituperation  which  O'Connell  and  the 
orators  of  the  day  have  lavished  upon  it  without 
ceasing.  For  myself,  I  declare  frankly  that  I 
do  not  think  so.  ...  It  appears  at  once  as 
regarrls  the  civil  and  economic  relations  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  the  Act  of  Union  is  irreproach- 
able." 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  The  re- 
ference, if  you  please. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  It  is  in  a  little 
hook  written  by  Count  Cavour,  which  I 
was  only  reading  this  morning.  I  will 
send  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  precise 
reference.  But,  as  he  is  so  anxious  for 
the  opinions  of  other  distinguished 
foreigners,  I  will  take  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Geffcken,  writing  in  The  British  Empire^ 
1889— 

'*  So  far  as  his  home  policy  is  concerned,  he 
has  in  Ireland  committed  a  fatal  blunder.  I  am 
convinced  that  his  Irish  policy  will  be  so  re- 
garded by  the  future  historian  of  England." 

I  have  another  distinguished  authority 
which  I  will  give  him. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  aU  cases  give 
me  the  reference,  and  will  he  say  who  is 
**he"? 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  I  was  referring  to 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  with 
great  satisfaction  I  will  give  him  the 
strict  reference  in  every  case  I  have 
quoted.  I  think  I  might,  perhaps,  quote 
the  opinion  of  another  foreigner,  M.  De 
Molinari,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Belgian.  He  said  a  few  years 
ago— 

'*  Those  which  are  most  vaunted  are  not  only 
inefficacious  but  positively  mischievous.  In 
this  category  I  would  at  the  outset  put  Home 
Rule,  whether  it  be  taken  to  mean  the  complete 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England  or  the  re- 
ettablishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament.'* 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton): 
I    beg     the     right     hon.    Gentleman's 


pardon.    I  did  not  catch  the  name.    Was 
it  Mr.  ApoUinaris  ? 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  I  am  ready  to  give 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  all  these 
references  in  full ;  and  if  I  had  under- 
stood that  his  allusion  was  to  foreign 
authors  alone,  I  could  have  produced  him 
almost  any  number  that  he  desired.  But 
I  am  bound  to  say.  Sir,  now  that  I 
understand  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man means,  that  if  it  comes  to  this — 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  to 
take  his  principles  of  government  from 
foreign  authors,  who  not  seldom  are 
amongst  the  bitterest  of  our  foes,  then  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  say  this,  with  all 
due  respect,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  do  well 
to  relinquish  the  cares  of  this  Empire,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  of  all 
whom  it  concerns.  I  pass  from  that 
subject,  and  one  admission  I  will  make 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  regard 
to  the  reasons  which  have  been  given 
for  this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
often  points  to  what  he  calls  the  rooted 
desire  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Irish  people  for 
Home  Rule,  a  desire,  moreover,  which 
has  been  expressed  through  the  Con- 
stitutional medium  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  people.  If 
it  were  a  good  and  sound  belief  I  should 
admit  at  once  that  it  was  a  serious  matter 
for  our  consideration.  But  here  I  am  at 
once  confronted  with  another  difficulty, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  Ulster.  And 
surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  idle  and  far- 
fetched to  speak  of  the  rooted  desire  of  a 
nation  with  500,000  people  in  the  streets 
of  Belfast  the  other  day,  every  one  of 
whom  was  consumed  with  a  burning 
hatred  of  vour  Bill,  and  boasted  of  their 
intention  to  resist  it  to  the  end,  and,  if 
it  were  necessary,  by  force.  I  have 
always  had,  I  own,  very  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  genuine  and  spontaneous 
character  of  this  demand  for  Home  Rule, 
and  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  it 
were  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
this  desire  is  due  to  other  causes 
altogether  —  to  priestly  influence,  for 
instance,  to  the  number  of  illiterate  voters 
— and  they  are  a  large  number  in  the 
community  of  Ireland — to  intimidation 
and  causes  of  that  kind,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  hope  and  the  expectation  of  agrarian 
plunder.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  deny  that  the  passionate 
desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land, 
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the  hope  of  getting  it  under  an  Irish 
Parliament  on  infinitely  easier  terms, 
perhaps  for  nothing  or  for  next  to  nothing, 
from  its  present  owners,  has  always  been 
the  cardinal  and  dominant  factor  in  the 
demand  of  a  portion  of  the  people  for 
Home  Rule.  After  the  reminders  which 
he  has  had  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
and  others,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  forget  his  own  ex- 
pressions, used  upon  a  memorable 
occasion — 

**  If  you  go  forth  upon  a  mission  to  ilemoralise 
the  people  by  teacfiing  them  to  make  the 
property  of  their  neighbours  the  object  of  their 
covetous  desire,  it  does  not  require  super- 
human gifts  to  lind  a  number  of  followers  and 
adherents  for  a  dfjctrine  such  as  that." 

Yes,  Sir,  these  are  sentiments  in  which 
in  the  House  of  Commons  I  apprehend  we 
shall  all  of  us  agree,  but  they  apply  to- 
day quite  as  much  as  they  applied  at 
the  time  wh6n  they  were  spoken,  and 
they  strengthen  and  confirm  the  doubts 
and  suspicions  I  have  always  entertained 
as  to  the  genuine  and  spontaneous 
character  of  this  demand.  But  supposing 
that  I  am  wrong,  and  supposing  that  in 
what  he  said  on  that  memorable  occasion 
the  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman  himself  tra- 
duced the  Irish  people — supposing  there 
is  a  patriotic  and  real  desire,  quite  apart 
from  sordid  motives  and  from  sinister  in- 
fluences, for  autonomy  in  Ireland,  is  that 
a  reason  in  itself  for  acceding  to  that 
demand  ?  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
Member  in  this  House  who  would 
venture  to  say  so.  We  can  try  it  by  a 
very  simple  test.  Supposing  that  the 
demand,  instead  of  for  Home  Rule,  bad 
been  for  separation,  would  you  have 
thought  it  necessary  and  right  in  such  a 
case  to  accede  to  that  demand  ?  No,  Sir  ; 
you  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  have  always  most  positively  de- 
clared that  any  demand  for  separation, 
however  Constitutionally  expressed,  bow- 
ever  large  the  number  of  Meml)er8  who 
desired  it,  you  would  resist  at  all  costs  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  neither,  therefore,  can 
it  be  accepted  in  itself  as  a  valid  and 
sufficient  reason  for  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule.  There  was  a  reason,  I 
admit,  in  1886,  which  was  given,  of  a 
very  different  chanicter,  at  that  time ;  and 
if  it  had  been  a  true  reason,  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  right  in 
his  forecast  and  opinion,  then  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
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answer  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  change  in  1886  was  pro- 
posed, not  on  grounds  of  general  ex- 
pediency, or  with  a  view  to  its  abstract 
importance  alone — no,  it  was  somethiug 
much  more  serious  than  that.  It  wau 
proposed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
in  order  to  meet  the  very  first  necessities 
of  civilised  society  in  Ireland,  aud 
because,  he  said,  there  was  a  general 
and  universal  opinion  that  the  question 
required  imperatively  to  be  dealt  with. 
That  was  the  specific  reason  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  in  1886  a» 
the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  his  heroic 
remedy  of  Home  Rule.  But  what  is  the 
position  in  1893,  after  seven  years'  ex- 
perience, and  although  we  have  not  bad 
Home  Rule  at  all  from  that  dav  to  this  ? 
Under  the  firm  and  courageous  administra- 
tion of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  A.J.  Bal- 
four) the  necessity  for  Home  Rule,  as  far 
as  social  order  is  concerned,  has  proved  to 
be  nothing  but  a  bugbear — nothing  hnt 
moonshine.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  been  shown,  not  by  any  means  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Irish  policy,  to  have 
been  absolutely  wrong.  I  remember 
quite  well  contesting  his  statement  at  the 
time,  aud  pointing  out — which  I  am 
afraid  was  rude,  although  undoubte<lly  it 
was  true — that  if  we  could  onlv  succeed 
in  getting  rid  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  from  the  conduct  of 
aflTairs,  we  should  verv  shortly  s^ee 
the  re-establishment  of  social  order  in 
Ireland.  My  words  were  prophetic,  for 
not  only  did  we  very  shortly  afterwards 
get  rid  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  hnt 
his  own  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
J.  Morley)  shall  be  my  witness  as  to  the 
effect  of  his  resignation  ujioii  the  social 
condition  of  this  country.  On  the  fir^t 
night  of  this  Session  we  were  told  that 
rents  were  never  better  paid  than  they 
were  without  the  Crimes  Act.  The  same 
speaker  also  said  : — 

"  I  hear  from  those  who  have  the  best  meanii 
of  knowing,  that  the  feeling  between  the  pulioe 
and  the  i^eople  has  never  been  better  sinoe 
1879  ;  " 

and  even  Clare,  that  most  troublous  por* 
tion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  came  in 
for  a  good  word  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  he  said  this : — 

"  The  state  of  Clare  is  satisfactory.  Few  of 
those  responsible  for  the  government  of  lrelati«t 
have  been  able  to  say  that  the  contlition  of  tliat 
county  is  satisfactory," 
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I  ask  hon.  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  can  there  be,  or  could  there  be,  a 
more  crushing  refutation  of  the  idle  and 
baseless  dream  pressed  upon  us  in  1886, 
that  Home  Rule  was  imperatively  called 
for  in  order  to  meet  the  first  necessities 
of  civilised   society   in   Ireland  ?      The 
plea  of  ."iocial  order  having  broken  down, 
having    been    altogether    exposed,    and 
proved  by  experience  to  be  utterly  worth- 
less, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1893 
falls  back  upon  the  parrot  cry,  repeated 
a  hundred  times  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
before  the  constituencies   in  order  to  win 
votes  at  the  last  General  Election,  that, 
unless  we  concede  autonomy  to  Ireland, 
we  have   no  possible  alternative  except 
coercion.      I  must  say  that  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to   appreciate  that  argu- 
ment, which  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing 
but  a  tissue  of  nonsense  and  of  fallacies 
from  beginning  to  end.     Coercion,  in  the 
first  place — or  what  you  call  coercion — 
touches  no  one,  aifects  no  one,  injures  no 
one,  except  those  who  are  dishonest,  and 
who  are  breakers  of  the  law,  but  it  does 
give   to   the  peaceable,  the  honest,  the 
industrious,  aod  law-abiding  subjects  of 
the  Queen  the  protection  which   in  past 
days   I  grieve   to  say  was    very   sorely 
needed   by  many  of  the  people   of  this 
country.      If  it  be  true,  as  I  admit  it  is, 
that  the  exercise  of  exceptional  powers 
was  necessary  for  a  time  under  the  rule 
of  my  right  hon.   Friend,  the  reason  is 
that  the   supporters  of  the  Government 
openly  boasted  that  they  would  make  the 
government  of   Ireland  impossible  with- 
out it.     I  wish  to  put  to  the  House  this 
question  :      supposing      we      conceded 
autonomy  to   Ireland  to-morrow,  do  not 
let     hon.     Gentlemen    run    away     with 
the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  get  rid  of 
coercion.       Coercion  and    autonomy   are 
not   alternative    proposals,    and    by    no 
possibility   could    they   in   any    way    be 
accurately  described  as  such.      Look  at 
what  happened  when  you  had  autonomy 
in    Ireland.      If  history   has   taught  us 
anything,  it  has  taught  us  that  coercion 
and  autonomy  have  always  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Ireland  in  the  past,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  con- 
ceded autonomy  exactly  the  same  state 
of    things  would  happen  in  the  future. 
My  authority  for  that  statement  is  a  man 
whose    knowledge  of  Ireland  and   Irish 
affairs  no  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  question  or  attempt  to  deny. 


Mr.  Parnell,  who,  whatever  we  may  have 
thought  of  the  latest  incidents  of  his 
career,  was  undoubtedly  the  foremost 
statesmen  and  the  Leader  of  the  greatest 
foresight  that  Ireland  has  produced  for 
many  a  long  day,  always  said  that  the 
Land  question  in  Ireland  must  be  solved 
concurrently  with  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  or 
must  be  left  to  that  Parliament  to  solve. 

**  I  do  not  much  care  "  (he  said)  "  which  of 
those  alternatives  you  take,  but  one  of  them 
must  be  adopted.  Otherwise  it  will  be  im- 
IKWsible  for  any  settled  Government  in  exist- 
ence in  Ireland,  whether  English  or  Irish, 
whether  dependent  on  the  English  Parliament 
or  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  do  v^ithout  the  use 
of  stringent  and  strong  coercion." 

But  this  Government  have  done  neither. 
They  have   left  the  Land  question  open 
— a  course  which  I  observe  they  generally 
adopt  when  they  are  confronted  with  a 
difficulty.       They   have   postponed    the 
evil  day   for    a    period   of  three  years, 
and      I      entirely     agree      with      M;*. 
Parnell    that,    in     such     circumstances, 
even     though    you    concede    autonomy 
to    Ireland   to-day  severe   coercion    will 
inevitably  be  necessary  to-morrow.   Well, 
Sir,  if  so,  it  will  only  be  a  case  of  history 
which  repeats   itself.     Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment was  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
Coercion  Acts  it  passed  ;  and  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  across  the 
Table,  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  other 
night,  that  it  was  only  during  the  last 
^ye  years  of  that  Parliament,  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman     was     absolutely    and 
entirely   wrong,    as  wrong  as  when  he 
said  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
that  it  was  only  since  1886  that  coercion 
for  the  first  time  had  taken  its  place  as  a 
permanent  institution.     Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, which    was    established    in   1782, 
commenced    in     1783    by   passing    two 
Coercion  Acts.     It  is  quite  true  that  the 
three  following  years — 1784-1786 — were 
free  from  legislation  of  that  kind  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  years,  there 
never  was  a  single  year  during  the  whole 
of  the  existence  of  Grattan's  Parliament 
in   which  either   one   or  more  Coercion 
Acts   were   not   introduced   and    carried 
into  effect ;  and  of  those  no  fewer  than 
three  were  made  absolutely  permanent, 
and   five   were   made    continuous   for   a 
period  of   seven   years.      When    I   hear 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  talk  so  glibly  of 
establishing  a  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and 
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forecasting  the  excellent  results  which 
are  to  follow,  I  ask,  why  do  not  they 
consult  the  records  of  the  history  of  Irish 
Parliaments  iu  the  past  ?  Many  people 
talk  as  if  the  period  of  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment was  a  period  of  unmixed  prosperity 
in  Ireland,  but  that  it  was  not  was  con- 
clusively shown,  I  think,  by  the  hou. 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell)  the  other  evening.  The  Prira^ 
Minister  himself  fell  into  the  serious 
error  when  he  was  speaking,  to  two 
deputations  the  other  day,  and,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out  iu  this  Debate, 
he  cited  Lord  Clare  in  support  of  that 
assertion.  When  I  read  the  speech  of 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  I  wondered 
where  on  earth  he  got  it,  until  I  came 
across  a  little  book  on  English  Interfer- 
ence with  Iri&h  Districts^  by  the  hou. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Donegal ;  and  there  the  hon.  Member 
quotes  an  isolated  passage  from  Lord 
Clare,  delivered  in  his  speech  in  1798,  to 
the  following  effect  : — 

"There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe  which  has  advanced  in  cultiva- 
tion and  in  manufactures  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  i^  the  same  period,  as  Ireland." 

Yes,  Sir,  that  may  be  true,  but  I  would 
ask  the  House  to  remember  why  it  was. 
The  commercial  restraints  and  restric- 
tions which  had  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
the  industries  of  Ireland  had  been  removed 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  Grattan's 
Parliament.  Consequently  a  great  im- 
provement in  their  position  had  un- 
doubtedly already  begun.  With  the  aid 
of  the  bounties  which  were  given  at  the 
same  time,  undoubtedly  there  was,  to  all 
appearance,  for  a  time  a  period  of  pros- 
perity and  advancement  in  Ireland. 
But  that  period  unhappily  did  not  last. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  would  go  to  the 
fountain  head  himself  for  his  information, 
I  would  beg  to  point  out  to  him  that 
this  is  how  Lord  Clare  continues,  and 
how  then  the  isolated  passage  in  the 
little  book  would  read — 

"  But  her  progress  is  now  retardeil "  (that  is 
under  Grattan's  Parliament)  "and  that  is  a 
heartbreaking  spectacle  to  every  man  who  loves 
the  country  to  see  it  arrested  only  by  perversity 
and  factions  of  the  population,  stimulatctl  and 
encouraged  by  disappointed  statesmen,  English 
and  Irish  as  well." 

The  rest  of  Lord  Clare's  description  of 
Ireland  in  those  days  of  Grattan's  Par- 
liament  is  almost  too  horrible  to  read.     I 
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will  only  give  one  passage  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest.     He  said — 

"  I   hold  in  my  hand   the  dark  and  bloody 
catalogue ;  but    I    will    not  proclaim    to  the  ^ 
civilised  world  the  state  of  cannibal  barbarism 
to  which  my  country  has  been  brought  by  pes- 
tilent and  cowardly  traitors." 

Yet,  the  Prime  Minister,  quoting  Lord 
Clare,  represents  the  period  of  Grattan's 
Parliament  as  one  of  grejit  atlvancement 
and  prosperity.  If  the  right  hoD» 
Gentleman  wants  to  know  the  truth 
about  that  period  and  about  the 
period  which  followed.  I  will  tell 
him  where  to  get  it.  Let  him  study  a 
speech  made  iu  1834  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Spring  Rice — 
a  speech  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  took 
six  hours  to  deliver — a  speech  which  is 
an  absolute  mine  of  information  on  the 
subject,  and  in  which  he  proved  to  abso- 
lute demonstration  that  it  was  after  the 
Union  was  established  and  not  during 
the  period  of  Grattan's  Parliament  that 
the  great  period  of  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland's  industries  occurred. 
I  hope  I  have  done  something  to  show  the 
real  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  this 
Bill  has  been  recommended  to  us  ;  but  if 
the  reasons  in  its  favour  are  few,  the  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill  are  very  numerous 
and  varied.  Can  the  Government  deny 
it  ?  If  they  can,  why  do  not  they  en- 
deavour to  meet  and  refute  tiiem  ?  They 
cannot  say  that  the  arguments  against  this 
Bill  have  not  been  presented  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  although  they  are  not 
only  without  answer,  but  practically  un- 
noticed by  the  Government  up  to  now. 
Let  me  summarise  a  few  of  them.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  charged  against  your 
Bill  that  it  fulfils  not  one  of  the  main 
conditions  you  have  yourselves  laid  down. 
I  take  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  West  Birmingham,, 
not  the  speech  made  on  the  Second 
Reading,  but  the  one  he  made  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  perhaps  the 
most  powerful,  effective,  and  damaging 
speech  against  any  measure  we  have  had 
delivered  within  these  walls  for  many 
years.  I  cannot  recapitulate  his  argu- 
ments. It  would  be  neither  fitting  nor 
desirable  for  me  to  do  so,  but  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  showed  conclu- 
sively, in  the  first  place,  that  so  far  from 
this  measure  being  anything  approaching 
to  finality,  you  had  only  sowed  the  seeds 
of   future  demands,  which   were  certain 
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to  be  maile  on  vou  Id  the  future.     In  the 
second  place,  he    proved   that  you  have 
not  secured  Imperial  uuity  whcu  Imperial 
unitv   is  of  the  greatest  vahie — uamelv, 
in   the  time  of  war,  hut  that  that  would 
be    the    verv    moment   the   Irish    Partv 
would  select  to  insist  upon  the  completion 
of    tlieir    unsatisfied   demands.     In    the 
third    place,    he    showed    that   Imperial 
supremacy  as  regards  persons  is  a  myth, 
mod    as  regards   matters,  and  especially 
legislation,  is  impossible  of  exercise,  and 
that  the  application  of  the  veto,  if  you 
ever    trie<l    to    use    it,   would    inevitably 
paralyse  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment   in  .  Ireland,    and    was   a    weapon 
which  would  break  in  vour  hands.     As 

ft* 

to  your  boasted  safeguards  to  minorities, 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  simply  tore 
them  into  shreds.  Yet  all  these  objec- 
tions, which  were  so  powerfully  urged 
mud  argued,  as  I  am  sure  the  Government 
will  admit,  by  a  man  of  great  distinction 
in  this  House  and  of  no  less  distinction 
in  the  country,  ha/e  remained  to  this 
very  hour,  not  only  entirely  un- 
answered by  any  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  have  passed  them  by  as 
if  literally  they  were  undeserving  of 
notice.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  say,  as  he  did  say  in  reply, 
"  I  admit  that  the  whole  of  those  argu- 
ments were  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  Ireland  was  the  constant,  perpetual, 
and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  England," 
and  to  tell  us,  as  he  did  tell  us,  that  he 
had  a  great  many  friends  in  Ireland  be- 
longing to  both  Parties,  and  that  he  was 
assiured  there  was  no  nation  in  the  world 
more  ready  to  profit  by  free  Parliamen- 
tary government  than  the  Irish.  I  am 
very  glad  he  thinks  so.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  he  has  got  so  many  friends  in 
Ireland,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will 
keep  them  for  many  years  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both ;  but  unfortunately 
this  has  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  question  before  us.  The 
question  he  has  to  meet  is,  are  the  ob- 
jections of  my  right  hon.  Friend  and  of 
many  others  based  on  a  solid  and  sub- , 
stantial  ground  or  are  they  not  ?  If  they 
are  not,  let  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment get  up  and  meet  them  like  a  man. 
If  they  are,  let  the  right  hon  Gentleman 
tell  the  people  of  the  country  as  well  as 
Parliament  in  what  respect  they  are  un- 
gonnd.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  Government. 


I  have  never  before  known   in  a  great 
Debate,^  about,  perhaps,  the  most  import- 
ant question  we  have  ever  had  before  us. 
Ministers  deliberatelv  refuse  to  meet  the 
issues  placed  before  them.     It  bodes  ill 
indeed  for  the  future  of  our  public  life  if  • 
Ministers  are  to  rely,   not  on  argument 
and  reason,  but  on  the  brute  force  of  the 
majority  behind  them.     Now,  I  want  to 
come  for  a  few  moments  to  close  quarters 
with  the  Chief  Secretary,  or  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  the  Home  Secretary,  or  one 
and    all    of   them    if    they  please,   with 
resrard  to  these  safe^^uards  for  minorities. 
I  am  going  to  take  the  case  of  the  Irish 
landlords.     I  wish  to  supplement  by  a 
few  words  what  fell  the  other  day  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Bristol.     I    take   the   case  of  the  Irisli 
landlords,    who,    I    suppose    the    Chief 
Secretary  will  admit,  are  included  in  what 
he   calls    the   Irish    people.     Are    they 
going  to   profit  by  free  government   in 
Ireland  ?     If  so,  I  should  very  much  like 
to   know   how.     Supixjse  in  the  future 
there  should  be  some  difficulties  between 
their    tenants    and    themselves.     It     is 
hardly  possible,  I  suppose,  to  hope  that 
there  will  not  be.     Suppose,  for  instance, 
that   the   Plan    or  Campaign  should   be 
revived  ;  the  Irish  landlords  will  have  to 
go  to  the  Executive  for  protection  and 
redress    in    the   just   assertion    of    their 
rights.     Of  whom  would  the  Executive 
be  composed  ?     I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  be  justified  in  making  any  fore- 
cast on  the  subject,  but  probably  I  should 
not  be  very  far  wrong  if  I  were  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  include  such  men   as 
the   Members    for   Louth,   East   Mayo, 
Cork,  North  Kerry,  and,  after  the  speech 
he  made  the  other  night,  it  would  be  im-^ 
possible  to  omit  the  Member  for  East 
Cork,  and  others  whom  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  mention.     We    know   some- 
thing  of    the   sentiments  and  views  of 
some   of  these   gentlemen   in   regard  to 
land  and   as  to    the   proper   method   of 
treating   the  landlords.     It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  recall  them  to  the  memory 
of  the  Government,  and  especially  to  the 
memory    of  the   right   hon.   Gentleman^ 
who  always  professes,  what  I  honestlj?- 
think    he     believes,    a    great    love    for 
justice.      I     hope    I    may    establish    in 
his    mind    some     spark     of     sympathy 
in  regard  to  the  probable  future  of  the 
Irish  landlords  under  the  Bill  now  beforo 
the    House.      I    will   take,    in    the   first 
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instance,  the  utterances  of  the  hou.  Gen- 
tleman whom  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
excepted  the  other  night  from  the 
condemnations  which  he  lavished  on 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Laud  League — the 
•Member  for  Mayo.  On  the  loth  of 
August,  1880,  at  Kildare — and  I  take 
this  from  what  I  believe  to  be  a  re- 
liable source — namely,  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission — the  hon.  Gentle- 
man said — 

"  In  the  county  of  Ma>o,  where  the  organisa- 
tion is  pretty  strong,  we  have  many  a  farm 
Ijnng  idle,  from  which  no  rent  can  be  drawn, 
and  there  they  shall  lie,  and  if  the  landlord 
shall  put  cattle  on  them  the  cattle  won't 
prosper  very  much." 

Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  does  the 
House  know  what  that  refers  to  ?  I  am 
doing  no  injustice  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
when  I  say  that  he  points  to  some  of 
those  brutal  mutilations  of  dumb  animals 
which  have  filled  the  English  people 
with  so  much  horror  in  the  past.  I  take 
the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
City.     In  September,  1884,  he  said — 

"  If  they  must  have  hunting  at  all,  let  them 
keep  their  bands  in  practice  by  hunting  land- 
lords. ^Lmid  cheers.']  Hunt  landlordism  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  until  landlords  are  as 
scarce  as  the  foxes." 

Take  the  Member  for  North  Louth; 
He  was  speaking  of  landlords  generally 
and  Lord  Grauard  in  particular,  and  he 
said  on  the  9th  October — 

*•  I  would  feel  no  more  compunction  in  seek- 
ing my  own  rights  than  I  would  in  driving  a 
rat  out  of  a  haystack.  I  look  upon  them  ex- 
actly in  the  same  light.  .  .  .  Very  soon  I 
hope  to  see  the  College  of  Maynooth  squeezing 
him  (Lord  Granard)  ouc,  as  you  would  squeeze 
out  a  lemon  or  an  omnge,  and  when  they  throw 
away  the  skin  I  hope  to  see  you  give  it  a  kick 
and  send  it  to  its  proper  place." 

Now,  take  one  more — the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool  made  in  America  in  1882, 
and  reported  in  United  Ireland — 

**  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  reduction 
of  rent  we  require  is  not  a  small,  or  a  petty,  or 
a  legal  reduction,  but  the  total  abolition  of 
rent.  .  .  .  Gladstone  wants  a  lixe<l  rent ; 
the  Land  League  wants  to  alwlish  rent." 

These  hon.  Gentlemen,  whom  the  Prime 
Minister  would  not  identify  the  other 
night,  were  members  of  the  Land  League, 
and  adopted  the  doctrines  which  it  held. 
And  these  hon.  Gentlemen  are  amongst 
those  who  issued  the  no-rent  manifesto. 
Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  think 
that  under  all  these  circumstances,  and 
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seeing  that  he  shut  up  these  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  prison  in  addition  to  Mr.  Parnell 
because  they  were  conspiring  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  all  rent— does  he  still 
think  that  an  Irish  Executive  composed 
of  men  such  as  these  will  be  a  fair  or 
a  jnst  tribunal  for  the  Irish  landlords  to 
go  before  ?  What  sort  of  justice  do  you 
suppose  Irish  landlords  are  likely  to  get 
from  them  ?  Would  any  single  landlord 
in  England  be^satisfied  with  that  position  ? 
Would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be  satis- 
fied with, it  himself.''  Suppose  the  Ha- 
warden  estate,  instead  of  being  in  England 
— as  happily  it  is  for  him — was  situated  in 
Ireland,  would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
be  able  to  contemplate  his  handiwork 
with  that  serene  complacency  with  which 
he  apparently  views  it  now  ?  No,  Sir ; 
to  be  sure  he  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  and  if  he  would  not,  why  are  we 
to  mete  out  to  our  brother  landlords  in 
that  country  a  measure  of  justice  and  of 
fairness  which  we  should  not  l>e  willing 
for  a  single  moment  to  accept  ourselves  ? 
The  Prime  Minister  is  perfectly  well 
aware,  or  if  he  is  not,  his  Colleagues  are 
perfectly  well  aware,  of  the  fate  which 
awaits  the  Irish  landlords  under  the  Bill 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  for  no- 
body has  described  it  more  vividly  than 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  himself.  I 
wish  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchv  were 
here  to  be  reminded,  not  of  his  words,  but 
of  what  he  has  deliberately  written  in  a 
Review — 

"  The  power  of  dealing  with  the  land  is  the 
very  power  which  the  Irish  most  desire.  .  .  . 
But  every  one  knows  how  such  a  power  would 
be  used.  With  police  under  elective  Boartls  the 
landlord  might  whistle  for  his  rent.  He  would 
be  lucky  if  he  kept  a  whole  skin.  His  property 
would  be  gone  without  nee<l  of  confiscatory 
legislation.  .  .  .  The  honour  of  England  is 
pledge* I  to  their  rights.  At  no  cost  can  we 
abandon  them.  We  could  not  look  other 
nations  in  the  face  were  we  to  throw  over  men 
whose  property  we  confirmetl  so  lately  as 
1881." 

I  beg  to  remind  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  that  statements  were  made  in  his 
presence  at  Newcastle  on  a  celebrated 
occasion  by  another  distinguished 
Colleague  of  the  Prime  Minister.  I  am 
referring  now  to  the  statements  made  by 
Lord  Spencer,  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  personally  and  inti- 
mately for  many  years,  and  a  man  whom 
I  have  always  looked  upon  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  most  high  and  most 
honourable  principles.     He  said — 
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The  whole  force  of  agitation  at  one  time 
was  against  the  Irish  landlonls.  I  do  not  for  a 
mpment  think  it  would  be  just  or  honest  in  the 
British  Parliament  to  leave  unprotected  and 
nncared  for  the  Irish  landlords.  We  have  at 
different  times  curtailed  their  right  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  it  would  be  a  mean  and 
treacherous  thing  if  we  did  not  defend  their 
just  rights." 

The  Prime  Miuister  himself  has  said 
that  the  two  questions — namelj,  the 
Land  question  and  Home  Rule — are 
inseparable. 

Mr.  W.E.  GLADSTONE  :  In  1886. 

Mb,  CHAPLIN  :  What  does  it 
matter  ?  Questions  of  honour  and  ques- 
tions of  principle  do  not  vary  and  do  not 
change  between  1886  and  1893.  I  am 
amazed  and  astounded  to  hear  such  a 
supposition  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  astounded  at  my 
correcting  his  historical  inaccuracy.  In 
1886,  at  that  period,  strictly  confining 
myself  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
juncture,  I  did  think  it  an  obligation  of 
honour  upon  us  to  make  these  proposals 
on  behalf  of  the  landlords. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  I  do  not  think  Lord 
Spencer  will  be  willing  to  admit  that 
that  which  is  a  question  of  honour  and 
principle  in  1886  ceases  to  be  so  in  1893. 
The  honour  of  England  is  pledged.  We 
should  be  "  treacherous  and  mean  "  if  we 
did  not  defend  them  ?  Admirable  senti- 
ments !  Truly  most  noble  and  high- 
minded  men  !  But  how  are  they  going 
to  do  it  ?  I  grant  you  that  on  paper 
your  Bill  is  literally  loaded  with 
safeguards  and  restrictions,  but 
who  is  going  to  enforce  them  ?  Are  we 
to  rely  upon  the  Irish  Executive  ?  "  No," 
says  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  "  we 
know  how  that  power  will  be  used." 
Then  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  I 
must  press  you  upon  this  point,  because 
questions  of  honour,  as  you  yourselves 
have  described  them,  are  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside.  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  even 
yet  the  Government  are  going  to  fulfil 
them,  for  if  they  refuse  them  we  shall  be 
entitled  to  declare,  and  we  shall  declare 
and  say,  that  you  must  be  content  from 
henceforth  for  ever  to  take  your  place  in 
a  category  which  it  would  not  be  Parlia- 
mentary to  mention.  [Crte^o/'"  Divide  !"] 
I  pass  on  from  the  question  of  the  land- 
lords, and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
is  another   and   vital  objection  to  your 


Bill.  It  is  the  most  impracticable,  and 
probable  the  most  unworkable,  measure 
that  has  ever  been  laid  upon  this  Table, 
and,  what  is  most  curious  and  remark- 
able, you  seem  to  know  it  perfectly 
yourselves.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
question  of  finance  ;  although  that  is  a 
matter  in  itself  which  it  seems  to  me,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  very  far  from 
being  unlikely  to  bring  about  the  break 
up  and  destruction  of  your  Bill.  Nor 
am  I  referring  to  the  loss  and  injury 
which  will  be  inflicted  on  a  great  number 
of  people  in  Ireland — small  farmers  and 
others  who  may  desire  to  purchase  land 
or  to  borrow  money  upon  easy  terms, 
which  they  are  able  to  do  under  the  pre- 
seut  connection  with  this  country.  Nor 
am  I  alluding  to  the  numerous  adminis- 
trative questions  which  inevitably  must 
arise,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
destined  to  land  you  in  endless  and  im- 
possible conclusions.  I  am  referring  now 
to  the  proposed  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members  in  this  House.  It  was  this 
proposal  in  your  Bill  which  I  must  say  I 
heard  with  the  most  unbounded  amaze- 
ment, not  only  with  regard  to  the  matter, 
but,  I  am  also  compelled  to  add,  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  after  what 
was  done  in  1886  it  really  was  impossible 
for  anybody  who  heard  the  statements 
then  made  to  understand  the  proposal.  I 
thought  myself  that  the  most  impudent 
thins:  I  ever  witnessed  since  I  have  been 
in  Parliament  was  the  spectacle  of  a 
Minister  standing  at  that  Table  and  un- 
folding on  a  great  historic  occasion  aa 
part  of  an  organic  scheme  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  a  plan  which  he  had  al- 
ready proved  to  demonstration  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  to  be  hopelessly  impossible, 
and  with  regard  to  which,  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  understand,  he  spent  three- 
quartcs  of  an  hour  in  explaining  that  he 
remained  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
ICries  o/" Divide!"]  I  hope  I  am 
entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  the  House — 
courtesy  which  has  been  extended  in 
the  Debate  to  every  other  Member. 
I  have  not  much  to  say  upon  this  subject, 
but  let  me  glance  at  the  general  effects 
of  the  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  you 
make  the  Irish  Members  the  sole  and 
supreme  authority  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
but  in  the  second  place,  you  make  them 
also  the  dominant  and  controlling  power 
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in  the  affairs  of  a  Parliameut  \u  England. 
While    we   are    to   have  no   voice   with 
regard  to  Irish  affairs,  they  are  to  be  the 
arbiters,  and  ultimately  to  decide  upon 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Parliament 
of   this  country.       How  many  Govern- 
ments are  we  likelv  to  have  in  the  future 
of   England    whose   existence    will    not 
depend    upon   the   attitude  of  the  Irish 
Party  in  this  House  ?       How  often  are 
we  likely  to  see  a  political  Party  in  this 
country  in   the  future    whose  existence 
will  not  depend  upon   the  Irish  votes  ? 
Look    at    your    own     position    to-day. 
Without   the  Irish  Members  von  would 
be  in  a    lage  miuority   to-morrow,  and 
this  Bill  which  we  are  now  discussing  is 
the   price    which  you  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  their  support.       But  this  is  only 
the  commencement  of  the  system  which 
is  to   be  made  perpetual  hereafter,  and 
what  a  vista  of  danger   and   damnable 
intrigue   it  opens  up  for  us  in   the  time 
to  come.       I    declare   if  this  Bill  were 
carried  I  should  absolutely   despair   for 
the  future  of  our  public  life   in  England, 
and  this   is   the  legacy  which  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  (the   Prime  Minister), 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  generations  which  are  yet 
to  come.       It  takes  a  long  time,  I  admit, 
to   bring  political    information  down   to 
the   depths    of    the   knowledge    of   the 
masses  of  our  people,  but  sooner  or  later 
it  will  reach  them,  and  the  moment  that 
they    learn    that    the    future    of    their 
Government  and  their  country  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  Irish  Members  in 
this  House,  while  they  are   not  to  have 
a    word    to    say     with   regard    to     the 
affairs    of  Ireland,  I    believe    you    will 
raise  such  a  storm  of  opposition,  such  a 
whirlwind    of   indignation,   that   it  will 
sweep  you  and  your  Bill  to  destruction 
in    a    week.       Often    and    often,    Mr. 
Speaker,  have  we  asked  for  information 
upon    this    subject  in    the  years    which 
have  elapsed  since  1886.    I  am  reminded 
by  hon.  Members   that  it  was  while   I 
was  trying  to  seek   information  on  this 
very    question    on    the    last   day  of  the 
Parliament    that   preceded   the    General 
Election  that  the  whole  Radical  Party 
did   their  best   to    howl    me  down,   and 
tried  their  utmost,  with  a  chivalry  which 
I  think,  thank  God,  is  peculiar  to  them, 
to  prevent  my  being  heard,  although  I 
was  speaking  in  defence  of  a  Govern- 
ment   which    was   on    its    trial,    and    a 
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Government  which  the  Leaders  of  the 
Party  opposite  had  assailed.  I  think  I 
begin  to  understand  now  what  it  meant, 
and  I  think  we  all  begin  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment which  have  been  practised  on  this 
subject  for  six  years.  And  now  I  think 
I  can  understand  what  Mr.  Parnell 
meant  when  he  disclosed,  after  his 
breach  with  the  Prime  Minister,  some- 
thing of  the  confidences  which  were 
given  to  him,  when  he  said  he  was  told 
at  Hawarden  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  Colleagues  were  entirely  agreed, 
pending  the  General  Election,  that 
silence  should  be  absolutely  preserved 
on  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to 
make  much  of  your  concealment.  Indeed, 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  said  he  was  not 
certain  what  view  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  take  upon  this  question ; 
but,  perhaps,  if  I  remind  him  of  what 
actually  occurred  in  1886,  it  may  help 
him  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  long  quotation. 
The  question  he  asked  in  1886  was 
this— 

'*  Is  it  practicable  for  Irish  Representatives  to 
come  here  for  the  Bcttlement,  not  of  English 
and  Scotch,  but  of  Imperial  affairs  1  " 

And  this  was  his  reply 

"  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Irish  Peere 
and  Irish  Meml>er8  cannot,  if  a  domestic 
Legislature  be  given  to  Ireland,  justly  retain  a 
seat  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster." 

That  reply  was  made  after  an  able,  ex- 
haustive, and  elaborate  demonstration  of 
its  absolute,  hopeless  impossibility.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  must  admit, 
generally  leaves  for  himself  a  loophole  of 
escape  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  but  in 
this  case  there  was  none  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore clear  that  he  was  either  fooling  the 
House  in  1886,  or  he  is  fooling  us  to-day; 
but  he  cynically  avowed  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill  that  be  was  afraid  of  open- 
ing the  doors  to  wholesale  and  dangerous 
political  intrigue.  When  I  think  of  the 
consequences  that  it  may  bring  both  to 
Ireland  and  to  England;  when  I  recollect 
what  you  deliberately  said  and  recom- 
mended in  1886,  and  the  levity  with 
which  you  recommend  to  the  House 
exactly  the  opposite  to-day  all  the  time 
against  your  own  convictions,  I  hope 
the  House  will  throw  back  again  the  pro- 
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posal  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  an  insult 
to  common  sense,  as  a  wanton  indignity 
to  Cngland,  and  as  a  gross  affront  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  I  have  only  one  more 
word  to  say.  We  have  been  asked,  if 
this  Bill  should  be  rejected,  where  and 
how  and  when  is  this  controversy  to 
end  ?  Yes  ;  but  the  question  hns  two 
sides.  Supposing  the  Bill  were  carried, 
what  is  to  be  the  answer  to  the  question 
then  ?  It  is  certain  that  it  cannot  end 
with  the  measure  which  is  now  before 
the  House.  The  logical  and  sure  result 
was  foreshadowed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Sunderland,  who 
spoke  before  me  in  this  Debate — four 
Local  Parliaments  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  one  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  whole  ?  That  is  to 
say,  we  are  to  have  five  separate  Parlia- 
ments in  a  disunited  Kingdom.  And  thus 
it  is  deliberately  proposed  to  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world  to  fritter  away  the 
fruits  of  the  Empire  she  has  won. 

"  Quem  Deu8  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat." 

"Repeal  the  Union  I  Restore  the 
Heptarchy  !  "  said  Mr.  Canning  ;  and  if, 
unhappily,  it  is  true  that  this  nation  is 
afflicted  with  a  sudden  madness,  then,  in- 
deed, we  may  begin  to  restore  the 
Heptarchy  without  delay.  But  at  least 
let  me  remind  you  of  the  counsels  of  a 
statesman  who  in  former  days  was  held 
in  veneration  even  greater  than,  certainly 
as  great  as,  that  which  you  feel,  I  have 
no  doubt  honestly,  for  your  chief,  and  of 
a  statesman  at  whose  feet,  if  I  remember 
right,  in  former  days  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  proud  to  sit — 

"  The  conviction  in  favour  of  the  Legislative 
Union  springs  from  every  source  from  which 
conviction  in  the  human  mind  can  come.  Con- 
Bult  your  senses,  consult  your  feelings,  consult 
reason,  history,  and  experience  ;  they  all  con- 
cur in  enforcing  the  same  tr\it\\—oj)posuit 
natura.  There  is  a  physical  necessity  which 
forbids  Repeal." 

Ah  !  Mr.  Speaker,  who  that  has  ever 
read  it,  can  forget  the  lofty  and  im- 
passioned and  stately  eloquence  of  your 
great  progenitor,  when  he  put  forth  all 
his  strength  and  brought  his  magnificent 
resources  to  maintain  the  legislative 
union  when  a  not  dissimilar  proposal  was 
made  in  former  years  to  that  to  which  we 
now  offer  our  utmost  resistance  ?  With 
that  great  statesman  on  the  one  side  and 
with  the  present  Prime  Minister  on  the 


other  we  have  come  indeed  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  It  is  for  Parliament  to 
decide  which  path  the  English  people 
shall  take.  But  beware  how  you  embark 
for  the  second  time  upon  a  great  and  a 
dangerous  experiment  which  has  been 
already  tried  and  has  failed  disastrously 
before.  Beware,  I  entreat  you,  before 
you  undertake,  with  presumptuous  con- 
fidence, to  disturb  and  to  unsettle  the 
relations  for  500  years  between  the 
peoples  and  the  races  dwelling  in  these 
isles,  to  whom  nature  has  decreed,  and 
Providence  has  ordained,  the  most  close 
and  intimate  connection.  Together,  and 
united  by  a  legislative  compact,  they  have 
borne  the  burden  and  they  have  built  up 
the  Empire  of  to-day.  Together  and 
united  they  a/e  destined,  I  still 
believe,  to  share  the  great  and  glorious 
heritage  which  awaits  them  in  the  ages 
that  are  yet  to  come. 
♦Mr.  JOHN  E.  REDMOND  ( Waterford 
City)  :  There  was  one  statement  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
which  I  most  cordially  agree.  He  de- 
scribed this  as  a  great  occasion,  and 
spoke  of  the  gravity  of  the  issue  at 
stake.  But,  Sir,  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  right  hon.  Gentleman  occupying  the 
position  of  ex-Cabinet  Minister  ever 
made  upon  a  great  and  historic 
occasion  upon  the  discussion  of  a 
great  issue  a  speech  so  absolutely  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  That  speech 
scarcely  touched  upon  the  great  issue  at 
stake.  That  issue  is  whether  this  Par- 
liament will  confer  upon  Ireland  the 
management  of  her  own  affairs, 
whether  it  will  entrust  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  representative  institutions — 
and  in  a  speech  occupying  the  time 
of  the  House  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  never  did 
more  than  read  stale  quotations  from  the 
opinion  of  others  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  type 
of  the  English  governors  of  Ireland — the 
men  who  have  made  Ireland  disaffected, 
and  who  have  made  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule  absolutely  inevitable.  Was 
there  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  speech 
a  single  statement  to  show  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  acquainted  with  the 
government,  or  with  the  history  of  the 
country  whose  right  to  self-government 
he  ventured  to  discuss  ?  Was  there  one 
generous  thought,  or  one  spark  or  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  Ireland  ?     The  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  opposes  the  concession  of  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland ;  but  what  is  his  alterna- 
tive ?  It  is  simply  a  continuance  of  the 
principles  of  government  that  have  made 
the  name  of  England  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  desire  to  pursue  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  did  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  to  myself  and 
to  those  whom  I  represent,  to  take  part 
in  the  Debate  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill. 
The  speeches  that  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  Debate  have  been 
of  two  distinct  classes.  We  have 
had  on  the  one  hand  those  who  have 
criticised  those  details  of  the  Bill  which 
could  be  more  properly  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee, and  on  the  other  we  have  those 
who  discussed  the  broad  principle  of  the 
Bill.  This  latter  class  of  speakers  have 
been  hampered  by  the  consideration  that 
they  have  been  merely  repeating  for  the 
hundredth  time  every  argument  with 
which  the  country  has  been  riugiug  for  the 
last  seven  years.  I  do  not  desire  in  the 
observations  I  have  to  make  to  anticipate 
the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill,  nor  do 
I  desire  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
by  delivering  a  Debating  Society  speech 
on 'the  broad  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  I  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  remain  silent  but  for  the  duty 
cast  upon  me  by  statements  made  in  this 
House  and  out  of  it,  misrepresenting  the 
view^  of  my  friends  and  myself.  It  is  said 
that  we  have  refused  to  accept  this  measure, 
that  we  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  that  we  will  make 
no  compromise  between  what  we  con- 
sider the  full  measure  of  right  that  we 
are  entitled  to,  and  the  concession  which 
one  of  the  great  Parties  of  the  State  is 
willing  to  make  to  us.  Now,  Sir,  that 
is  a  complete  misrepresentation.  Of 
course  this  Bill  does  not  concede  to  Ire- 
land all  that  we  ask  or  all  that  we  believe 
we  are  entitled  to.  This  Bill  is  a  compromise 
between  the  full  demands  Ireland  has 
made  in  the  past  and  that  which  you 
are  willing  to  concede  to  us.  This 
Bill  is  offered  as  a  compromise,  and  is 
accepted  as  a  compromise.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  complains  that  we  do  not 
8av  this  is  a  final  and  immutable  Consti- 
tut  ion.  I  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  what  right  this  House  or 
what  right  England  has  to  ask  any  such 
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guarantee  from  us  ?  I  say  candidly  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  measure,  if 
passed  into  law,  will  be  absolutely  final 
or  immutable,  because  I  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  in  1885  that  a  final  solu- 
tion of  this  question  is  to  be  found  in 
the  direction  of  Federalism.  I  believe 
this  Constitution  will  be  a  success, 
and  because  I  believe  it  will  be  a  success 
I  believe  that  it  will  develop.  In  the  future, 
in  the  working  of  this  Constitution  the 
bonds  of  freedom  will  be  made  wider  still 
for  Ireland,  and  that  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  in  England,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
the  powers  obtained  under  it.  If 
Ireland  shows,  as  she  will  show,  a  real 
capacity  for  self-government,  this  Consti- 
tution must  develop.  He  would  be  a 
rash  man  indeed  who  would  say  that 
the  written  Constitution  which  you  now 
seek  to  confer  is  for  all  time  or  is  to 
remain  a  final  and  immutable  Constitu- 
tion. Let  me  test  this  matter.  Suppose 
you  put  a  clause  into  the  Bill  saying 
that  it  is  to  be  a  final  and  immut- 
able settlement,  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  paper  it  would  be  written  upon.  The 
very  fact  that  this  Imperial  Parliament 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  supreme  makes 
it  utterly  impossible  for  any  law  that  it 
may  make  to  be  a  final  and  immutable 
law.  And,  again,  suppose  that  every 
Irishman  alive  were  to  join  in  giving  an 
undertaking  that  he  would  regard  the 
Constitution  as  final — of  what  value  would 
that  guarantee  be  ?  No  ;  we  cannot 
bind  the  future — the  future  with  its  new 
interests,  its  wider  needs,  and  its  higher 
aspirations  in  the  gejiierations  that  are  to 
come.  In  that  sense  I  absolutely  decline  to 
give  any  such  guarantee  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham thinks  necessary  from  those 
who  commend  this  Bill  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  country.  But  that  was  not 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant. 
He  meant  that  we,  in  saying  that  we  will 
accept  this  Bill,  will  do  so  in  bad  faith, 
and  with  no  desire  to  find  in  the  working 
of  the  measure  a  solutiou  of  the 
Irish  question,  and  that  we  only  Mccept 
it  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  designs 
hostile  to  the  English  connection  and 
the  Empire.  That  is  what  he  means.  For 
my  part,  I  disclaim  any  such  intention. 
It  is  tnie  we  decline  to  pledge  ourselves 
that  this  must  remain  a  final  settlement. 
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It  is  true  we  regard  this  as  a  compromise 
and    not  as  a  full  concession  of  all  we 
are  entitled   to  obtain  ;  but  we  wish  to 
accept  the  measure  in  a  fair,  honest,  and 
candid  spirit,  and  to  work   it  for  all  it  is 
worth  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  may  put 
an  end  to  the  miserable  chapter  of  English 
oppression  and  Irish  resistance.    But  the 
right   hon.  Gentleman  the  Member   for 
West      Birmingham      says      there      is 
the     question     of     the     supremacy     of 
the    Imperial    Parliament.       It    is    not 
necessary   for   me    to   dwell   a   moment 
longer  upon  that  point.  I  challenge  anyone 
in  this   House  to  quote  a  statement  of 
mine  or  of  any  of  those  associated  with 
me,  that  so  long  as  we  remain  partners  in 
the  Empire  at  all  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  to  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  abrogated.    We  have  maintained  that 
the  concession  of  free  institutions  in  Ire- 
land means  that  you  shall  have  put  trust 
in  the  Irish  people  ;  and  that  constant  or 
even  frequent  interference  by  this  Parlia- 
ment in  the  working  of  those  institutions 
would  be  absolutely  inconsistent.    Repre- 
sentative    institutions     exist     in    other 
portions  of  the  Empire.     How   many  of 
them  would  exist  for  six   months  if  this 
House  took  into  its  head  to  exercise  its  un- 
doubtetl  right  as  a  supreme  Legislature 
to    constantly    or    frequently    interfere  ? 
The  concession  of  representative  institu- 
tions to    Ireland   means  that    vou  have 
made  up  your  minds  to  let   us  manage 
our  own  affairs  free  from  the  interference 
of  the   Imperial   Parliament.     It  is   true 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  anticipate  that  the 
necessity  for  interference  by  this  Parlia- 
ment   will    arise.      That   may     be.      I 
think    it   will    not   be,    for    I    am    one 
of  those  who  agree   with  Mr.  Parneirs 
opinion  that  the  Irish  people  under  Home 
Rule  will  be  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
any    violation    of    the    Constitution    or 
oppression  proceeding  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament will  be  so  many  nails  driven  into 
the  coffin  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  do 
not,  therefore,  think  that  the  occasion  for 
interference  will  arise.     If  it  does  arise, 
notiiing  we  can  say,  nothing  we  can  do, 
nothing  you  can  put  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament now  can  deprive  you  of  the  right 
to    prevent    in     the    Irish    Parliameot, 
as   you  •  can    prevent   in   the   Australian 
and     Canadian      Parliaments,     acts     of 
oppression    and    injustice.       I    do    not 
intend    to    dwell    even    for    a    moment 
on  tiie  question  of  finance.  I  have  nothing 


to  add — I  have  not  been  able  to  add  to 
my  sources  of  information,  and  therefore 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  said  on 
the  First  Reading  of  the  Bill  on   this 
point.     But    the   longer   these  financial 
clauses  have  been  studied  the  more  they 
have  been    distrusted.     It    is    right   we 
should  be  perfectly  candid  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind.     I  have  met  no  member  of 
any  political  Party  whatever  in  Ireland 
who  has  been  able  to  tell  me  that  the 
government   of    Ireland    could   be    suc- 
cessfully   worked    under   the     financial 
clauses  of  the  Bill  as  they  now  stand  ; 
and  I  would  add  that  if  the  clauses  are 
to  remain  in  their  present  form  the  Go- 
vernment  and   their   supporters    in  this 
House  will  have  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  it  will   be  a  terrible  responsibility 
for  any  Irish  Representative  to  accept  this 
Bill  as  a  settlement  unless  the  Bill  contains 
in  the  financial  portion  provisions  to  enable 
the  Government  of  Ireland  to  be  success- 
fully carried  on.    Leaving  details  on  this 
head    aside     for     discussion     in    Com- 
mittee,   I  pass  on  to  what  I   take  to  be 
the  real  issue  at  stake.     The  real  issue 
is  whether  you  wull  make  up  your  mind 
to   confer    upon    Ireland    representative 
government  —  that     is,    government    in 
accordance     with     the     coustitutiona4ly 
expressed  will  of  the  people,  by  a  Par- 
liament and  an  Executive  constitutionally 
responsible    to   those   whom    they    rule. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  great 
and  vital  principle   may    be    looked    at. 
There  is  the  Irish  way,  and  then  there 
is  the  English  way.     We  look  upon  the 
principle  as  one  we  are  entitled  to  have 
conceded  to  us  as  of  right.     We  do  not 
entirely  or  mainly  rest  our  claim  for  free 
representative  institutions  on  grievances. 
We  rest  our  claim  on  right.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for   West 
Birmingham  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been   able  to  carry  Catholic  Emauaoipa- 
tion     the     Union      would     have     been 
popular,  and  that  the  earlier  passage  of 
remedial     measures     would     have     had 
the   effect   of   cementing    the  Irish  and 
English     peoples.        We     look      at     it 
from  a  different  standpoint.     We  do  not 
rest    our    claim    solely    or     mainly    on 
grievances.      If  the  government  of  my 
country  by   Englishmen   were  the   best 
that  could  be  devised  by  the  wit  of  man 
I  would  be  as  strong  a  Home  Ruler  as  I 
am    to-day.      Without   exaggeration,   I 
believe     that   Irish   Nationalists    would 
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rather  be  badly  governed  by  their  own 
countrymen   than    live    under   the   best 
English    Government    you     could    give 
them.     We  say  that  Ireland  is  a  distinct 
and  separate    nationality,    and    that    in 
point   of  historic  title  her  right  stands 
as  high    as    that    of   England.     Ireland 
was  a  centre  of    civilisation  and  learn- 
ing, in  the  far  away  ages  of  the  past, 
when    England    was    but    a    barbarous 
province  of    the   Roman   Empire.     For 
600  years  Ireland  had  her  own  Parlia- 
ment^ although    it.  is  true  that   it  was  at 
different  times   more  or   less   subject   to 
England,  and  it  is  true  also  that  it  was 
only  partially  representative  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  ;  but  during  all 
those  centuries  Ireland  had  a  Parliament, 
a  distinct  Parliament  of  her  own,  and, 
more    than    that,    a    Parliament   which 
whenever  the  opportunity  arose,  claimed 
to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate 
for  the   Irish  people.     That  Parliament 
was  robbed  from  Ireland  by  violence  and 
corruption,    and    was    taken    from    her 
against  the  will  of  the  Irish  people.      In 
1*799  the  Government  of   the   day    pro- 
posed the  Union  ;  but  that  proposal  was 
defeated,  and  had    that  Parliament  been 
dissolved  the   Union  would  never  have 
been  carried.     The  Catholics,  who  had 
the    franchise   conferred   upon    them   in 
1793,  were  never  allowed  to  exercise  it, 
and,  in   the  words    of    Mr.  Leckv,    the 
Union    was    carried   against   the    entire 
of    the    unbribcd    intellect    of    Ireland. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  claim  of  Ire- 
land to  a  Parliament  of   its   own   as    a 
ritfht  has  never  been  waived.     Therisrht 
hon.   Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  i 
Birmingham    said   the  other    night  that 
Ireland  was  advancing,  although  slowly,  i 
to  acquiescence  in  British  rule.    The  right  \ 
lion.  Gentleman  also  said  that  no  sane  man 
jiow  feared  armed  insurrection  against  the 
English   Government.     Well,  Sir,  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  with  the  advance  of 
^science      armed      insurrection      against 
British   rule  in  Ireland  has  become  prac- 
tically impossible.     But  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  means  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection in  Ireland  is  extinct  he   is  but 
A  superficial  observer,  because   there  can 
ibe   no    question  *  but  that  the  spirit  of 
resistance    bv    every    honourable  means 
tizaiust  the  Union,  and   a  desire  to  rule 
in  Irish  affairs,  is   as  much  alive  to-day 
us  it  was  at  any   period  during  the  last 
<;entury.     My  most  earnest  prayer  is  that 
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that  spirit  may  not  be  driven  into  act: ion 
by  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  reject: ion 
of  all  proposals  for   conciliation,  or     l>\' 
un worth V  taunts  like  those  which   have 
been  uttered  by  the  right  hon.  Geutlema'ii 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham.       So 
much  for  the  Irish  view  of  this  subjoct. 
The    next    question    is,    what     is     tlie 
English  view  of  it  ?     There  can  be    no 
doubt  that  the  English  view  is  not  takon 
from  the  point  whether  Home  Rule     is 
desired  by  the  Irish  people,  but  whether 
it  would  be  expedient  for  us  to  have  it  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.  What 
are  the  facts  ?     Side  by  side  you  have 
two  countries,  clesely  related  'geographi- 
cally and  socially,  with  many  connecting' 
ties  and  associations,  both  speaking  the 
same  language,  belonging  to   the  same 
Empire,  and  composed  to  a  certain  extent 
of  a  mixture  of  the  same  races,  but  dis- 
tinct in  historical  traditions,  in  national 
instincts,  and  in  national  character — too 
closely  allied  for  separation,  too  distinct 
ever    to   be    merged    into   one   countrv 
and  one  people.      In   1866  the  presen^t 
Prime  Minister,  long  before  he  adopted 
the      principle      which     underlies     this 
measure,   spoke   these   pregnant   words, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  as  far 
back  as  that  date  he  had  the  conscious- 
'  ness  in  his  mind  of  the  direction  which 
I  a  wise  policy  for  Ireland  must  take  : — 

I  "We  are,  it  is  true,  a  United  King.lom  made 
up  of  threi  nations,  ma'^.e  up  necessarily  with, 
many  di-'tincfions  of  law,  usages,  charact»>r, 
liisrory,  and  religion  There  are  common 
q*:estion8  wnich  must  he  administered  on 
principles  common  to  the  Empire,  where  the 
interests  of  the  whole  must  overlKjar  the 
interests  of  a  pait  ;  but  there  are  other 
questions  where  the  interestsare  pure'y  Kngh'sh, 
or  Scotch,  or  Irish  respectively,  which  ought 
not  to  \)Q  a  Iministered  on  common  priuciples.*' 

It  has  been  found  possible  in  almost 
every  age  of  the  world  in  the  case  of 
countries  so  united  to  combine  Imperial 
union  and  strength  with  national  freedom. 
That  being  so,  what  has  been  the  record 
of  the  relations  between  England  and 
Ireland  ?  No  one  will  deny  that, 
wherever  the  responsibility  might  rest,  it 
is  a  record  full  of  shame  for  every  man 
who  shared  the  responsibility  for  it.  It 
is  a  record  of  bloodshed,  wasted  treasure, 
and  national  dishonour.  Has  the  English 
treatment  of  Ireland  sucoeedeil  ?  The 
English  Government  has  refused  to  deal 
with  Ireland  upon  the  principles  which 
have   been   applied    to    other  countries 
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similarly  situated.  How  has  your  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  succeeded  ?  I  will  not 
go  back  further  than  the  Act  of  Union. 
Since  that  Act  Ireland  has  suffered 
from  half-a-dozen  partial  or  entire 
famines  ;  since  then  there  have  been  four 
more  or  less  armed  insurrections ;  and, 
more  than  all,  during  the  century 
England  has  been  obliged  to  keep  in 
Ireland  a  standing  Army  as  large  as  that 
which  she  had  in  the  Crimea.  During 
the  whole  of  that  century  youJiave  had 
a  Coercion  Act  for  every  year.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  addressed  the 
House  to-night  spoke  lightly  of  coercion. 
But  coercion  means  the  abrogation  more 
or  less  at  different  times  of  the  full 
benefits  of  the  British  Constitution.  It, 
therefore,  means  that  during  your  93 
years'  rule  of  Ireland  you  have  had  80 
Coercion  Acts,  each  one  of  them  abro- 
gating more  or  less  the  full  rights  of  the 
British  Constitution.  Ireland's  popula- 
tion has  diminished  ;  her  national 
prosperity  has  disappeared  ;  your  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  has  become  a  by- 
word amongst  the  nations,  and  finally  at 
the  end  of  this  19th  century  which  has  seen 
the  blessings  of  liberty  slowly  but 
t«urely  reaching  every  subject  race  in  the 
world,  at  the  end  of  that  century 
a  great  English  Party  has  been 
obliged  to  declare  that  the  Union  can 
only  be  preserved  by  the  permanent 
su8{)eusion  of  those  rights  of  the  Con- 
st!tution — such  as  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  which  it  is  your  boast  that  you 
desire  to  see  extended  to  even  the 
Eastern  races  under  your  sway.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  this  goes  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  old  system  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed  ;  that  it  has  hampered 
and  almost  destroyed  this  Parliament ; 
that  the  whole  world  has  called  "  shame 
on  it,  "  and  whether  by  this  Bill  and  bv 
this  Government,  or  by  another  Bill  and 
another  Government,  I  know  not,  but  I 
think  every  far-seeing  man  must  admit  in 
his  heart  that  the  day  is  almost  dawning 
when  that  system  will  be  replaced  by 
a  system  based  on  the  affections,  the 
will,  and  the  confidence  of  the  governed. 
I  notice.  Sir,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  have  kept  themselves  clear  from 
broad  considerations  and  principles  such 
as  those.  They  have  taken  up  rather  a 
policy  of  fastening  on  particular 
<liflSculti^,  magnifying  them  enormously 
in  order,  to  frighten  public  opinion  ;  but 


they  forget  that  if  all  the  difficulties, 
probable  or  imaginary,  which  may  follow 
Home  Rule  were  increased  a  hundred- 
fold they  could  not  by  any  possibility 
create  as  bad  a  state  of  things  as  exist  in 
the  relations  bet  ween  the  two  countries  at 
the  present  moment.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  fears  that  after 
Home  Rule  Ireland  will  be  disaffected. 
Does  he  believe  that  Ireland  is  well 
affected  now  ?  He  believes  that 
England's  difficulty  will  be  Ireland's 
opportunity  after  Home  Rule.  Does  he 
not  know  that  if  you  reject  this  measure 
of  concession  it  will  be  the  darling  object 
of  every  Irishman  to  use  all  your 
difficulties  as  opportunities  for  advancing 
the  national  cause  ?  He  fears  what  may 
happen  if  this  Bill  passes.  Has  he  ever 
considered  what  will  happen  if  this  Bill 
is  rejected  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  indulge  in  what  might  be  construed 
by  our  enemies  into  threats  and  menaces  ! 
But  can  any  man  contemplate  with 
equanimity  what  consequences  may 
follow  if  you  reject  the  hope  of 
conciliation  which  has  kept  Ire- 
land tranquil  and  crimeless  for  seven 
years  ?  We  are  told  that  if  this  Bill 
passes  there  will  b^  disturbances  in 
Ulster.  Can  hon.  Gentlemen  consider 
the  possibility  of  disturbances  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  if  this  Bill  is  rejected  ? 
Reject  this  Bill,  w^reck  the  hopes  upon 
which  the  Irish  people  have  been  relying, 
reimpose  coercion,  and  which  of  you 
will  undertake  the  government  of  Ireland 
by  any  form  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment whatever  ?  The  alternative  to 
the  policy  represented  by  this  Bill  is 
not  merely  a  Coercion  Act,  but  it  would 
inevitably  be  the  disfranchisement  of 
Ireland  and  the  establishment  of  a 
military  despotism.  Sir,  the  argument 
about  Ulster  is  false  and  misleading. 
The  very  name  of  the  Ulster  question 
itself  is  a  falsehood.  There  is  no  Ulster 
question.  [^Opposition  laughter,']  I 
will  explain  what  I  mean,  and  we  will 
then  see  that  those  who  laugh  last  laugh 
best.  There  may  be  a  Belfast  question 
— there  may  be  a  question  of  a  small 
corner  of  Ulster,  but  it  is  false  to  speak 
of  this  question  as  an  Ulster  question. 
The  present  population  of  Ulster,  in- 
cluding Belfast,  contains  46  per  cent,  of 
Catholics.  If  you  take  Ulster  out — 
[Opposition  laughter,]     I  do  not  want 
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to  take  Ulster  out.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe,  like  Mr.  Parnell,  that 
Ireland  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  son  ; 
but  surely  the  intelligence  of  hon. 
Members  who  laughed  is  keen  enough 
to  follow  the  simple  line  of  reasoning  I 
was  putting  before  the  House.  I  said 
the  population  of  Ulster,  including 
fielfast,  shows  a  Catholic  proportion  of 
46  per  cent.  Leaving  out  Belfast  it 
shows  a  fair  majority  of  Catholics  over 
Protestants.  I  deny  altogether  that 
every  Protestant  is  an  anti-Nationalist. 
I  know  something  of  the  means  that  are 
u^ed  in  Ireland  to  keep  up  this  agitation 
against  Home  Rule.  You  talk  of  boy- 
cotting in  the  time  of  the  Land  League. 
I  say  that  boycotting  has  been  brought 
to  a  fine  art  by  the  Unionists  of  Ireland 
against  any  Protestant  who  is  indepen- 
dent enough  to  declare  himself  on  our 
side.  There  are  in  Ulster,  including 
even  Belfast,  46  per  cent,  of  Catholics, 
and  admittedly  the  Ulster  Catholics  are 
Home  Rulers,  and,  with  a  margin  of 
Protestants  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  I  am 
convinced  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  of  Ulster  is  favourable 
to  this  Bill.  But  suppose  that  there  are 
only  46  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Ulster  favourable  to  the  Bill,  how  false 
to  speak  of  this  as  an  Ulster  question. 
Besides  that,  Ulster  is  not  the  only 
prosperous  province  in  Irelapd.  I  wish 
Ulster  were  as  prosperous  as  Unionist 
Members  endeavour  to  depict  her.  Bel- 
fast is  prosperous,  and  long  live  her 
prosperity  ;  but  as  Belfast  has  grown 
in  prosperity  Ulster  has  declined.  There 
are  nine  counties  in  Ulster,  and  within 
the  last  50  years,  whilst  the  population 
of  Belfast  has  increased,  the  po;  ulation 
of  these  nine  counties  has  diminished  by 
1,000,000  of  people.  In  face  of  that 
fact,  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ulster  is  the  only  prosperous 
population  in  Ireland  ?  That  diminution 
of  the  population  of  Ulster  is  greater 
than  the  diminution  in  some  of  the  other 
Provinces,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that 
the  decrease  in  the  population  iff  not 
greatest  where  the  people  are  thriftless 
Catholic  Nationalists — it  has  diminished 
less  in  the  Catholic  County  of  Donegal 
than  in  those  counties  which  cont-ain  a 
large  proportion  of  prosperous  Protestants 
who  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  this  Bill. 
I  say.  Sir,  that  this  agitation  against  the 
Bill  is  promoted  by  a  small  minority  of 
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the    Protestants     of     Ireland.       L»arge 
masses  of  the  Protestants  are,  no  doubt, 
frightened  by  this  Bill.     I  do  not  wonder 
at  it.     They  have  had  in  their  hands  for 
generations  an  absolute  monopdly  of  all 
power  and  place  and  patronage.     To  be 
born  a  child  of  this  favoured  race  in  Ire- 
land is  to  be  provided  for  by  some  place 
or  position  from  one's  cradle.  No  wonder, 
then,    that   large   masses    of    them     are 
against  a  system  which  would  distribute 
this    patronage,    power,    and    influence 
amongst  the  people.     But  whilst  these 
feelings  are  prevalent  amongst  Protestants 
generally,  the  men  who  have  fomented 
and   instigated    this    bitter   and    violent 
agitation  in  Ireland  against  Home  Rule 
are  not   the   general    body,  but  a  small 
section  comprising  the  Orange  Society. 
I  would  recall  to  the  House  the  recollec- 
tion  of   the  origin  of  this   Society.     It 
sprang  into  existence  in  1795 — a  fateful 
and  terrible  year  for  Ireland.     At  that 
time  the  Protestant  Parliament  of  Ireland 
had   commenced   the  work   of  Catholic 
Emancipatidn-^-commenced    it    30  years 
before  your  enlightened  English   Parlia- 
ment carried    it   out.      That    Protestant 
Parliament  of  Ireland  had  at  its  back  in 
support   of   Catholic   Emancipation    the 
far  larger  part  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
country.     Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  declared 
that    at    the    time    of    his     recall     the 
Protestants   of   Ireland    generally    were 
favourable   to  Emancipation.     But     the 
minority — the  unreasoning  and  fanatical 
minority   amongst  the  Protestants  used 
their   influence    with    England,  and  the 
beneficent  policy    of   Lord    Fitzwilliam 
was   reversed.       Lord    Fitzwilliam    was 
withdrawn.  This  unreasoning  minority  of 
Protestants   at  once   formed  themselves 
into  the  Orange    Society,  and    then  by 
their    excesses,   their    fanaticism,    they 
drove  the  Irish  people  to  arms.     I  have 
here   abundant   proof  of   my  statement. 
Lord  Comwallis,  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  in  July,  1798,  said— 

"  The  principal  perRons  are  in  peneral  a<lverse 
to  all  acts  of  clemency,  and,  although  they  do 
not  express  it,  and  perhaps  are  too  much  heated 
to  see  the  ultimate  effects  which  their  violence 
must  profluce,  would  pursue  measures  that  could 
only  terminate  in  the  extirpation  of  the  sn^ater 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  country." 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Comwallis  alno 
wrote — 

*'  The  principal  pcrsonag^es,  who  have  lonp 
been  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  Councils  of 
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the  Lord  Lieutenants,  are  blinded  by  their 
passions  and  prejudices,  talk  of  nothing  but 
strong  measures.  .  .  Religious  animosities 
increase,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  are  encouraged 
by  the  foolish  violence  of  all  the  principal 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  governing 
these  islands." 

I  say  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  my 

statement  that  this  unreasoning  minority, 

comprising  the  Orange  Society  drove  the 

people  into  insurrection.     Mr.  Goldwin 

Smith,  who  is  now  a  Unionist,  and  whose 

voice  is  received  as  the  voice  of  a  prophet, 

wrote    in    his  Irish  History  and  Irish 

Character — 

•*  The  peasantry,  although  undoubtedly  in  a 
♦listurbell  state,  might  have  been  kept  quiet  by 
lenity,  but  they  were  gratuitously  scourged  and 
tortured  into  open  rebellion.  These  were  the 
crimes,  not  of  individual  ruffians,  but  of  a 
faction — a  faction  which  must  take  its  place  in 
history  beside  that  of  Robespierre,  Couthon, 
anil  Carrier.  The  murders  by  the  Jacobins  may 
have  excited  more  indignation  and  pity,  because 
the  victims  were  of  high  rank  ;  but  in  the  use 
of  torture  the  Orangemen  seem  to  have  reached 
a  jiitch  of  fiendish  cruelty  which  was  scarcely 
attained  by  the  Jacobins.  .  .  .  The  dread- 
ful ci^ol  war  of  1798  was  the  crime,  as  a  candid 
student,  of  its  history  will  prove,  not  of  the 
Irish  people,  but  of  the  Orange  terrorists,  who 
literally  goaded  the  people  into  insurrection." 

This  is  the  faction  who  in  Ireland  to- 
day are  the  instigators  and  the  promoters 
of  the  more  violent  and  um'easoning 
features  of  the  Protestant  agitation 
against  Home  Rule.  That  faction  in- 
stigated religious  differences— one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  tbat  men  could  be 
guilty  of  ;  they  invoked  religious  hatreds 
in  order  to  destroy  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  to-day  precisely  the  same 
agencies  are  at  work.  Religious  fears 
and  differences  are  availed  of  in  support 
of  the  Union  by  the  men  whose  fathers' 
bigotry  and  intolerance  brought  about 
the  Union.  Sir,  it  has  been  said  that 
Grattan's  Parliament  was  a  failure.  I 
deny  it.  Grattau's  Parliament,  in  1793, 
admitted  the  Catholics  to  the  franchise, 
to  serve  on  juries,  to  the  professions  and 
to  tne  Universities,  and  it  was  not  till  30 
yeara  afterwards  that  this  Imperial 
Parliament  completed  the  work  of 
Emancipation.  That  Protestant  Parlia- 
ment was  willing  to  extend  liberty  to 
their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  it 
was  the  hand  of  England  that  interposed 
between  tbat  Protestant  Parliament  and 
the  masses  of  their  countrymen.  The 
minority  of  Protestants  who  opposed 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  1793  ;  who 
got  Lord  Fitz William  recalled  in   179o, 
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and  whose  bigotry  and  fanaticism  drove 
the  people  into  arms  in  1798,  and  who 
sold  their  country  in  1800 — these  are 
the  men  whose  lineal  descendants  to-day 
are  the  promoters  of  this  unreasoning 
and  violent  agitation  against  Home  Rule. 
These  are  the  men  of  whom  Mr.  John 
Bright,  speaking  in  this  House,  used  these 
words — 

• 

*•  These  Ulstermetn  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  the  franchise,  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  Land  Question.  They  have  pur- 
chased Protestant  ascendency,  and  the  price 
they  have  paid  for  it  is  the  ruin  and  degradation 
of  their  country.'* 

What,  I  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  this  Belfast 
scare  ?  Do  hon.  Gentlemen  really  think 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  will  at  once 
set  itself  to  the  task  of  destroying 
Belfast  ?  Why,  it  is  too  absurd  to  argue. 
Do  they  really  think  that  the  Catholic 
majority  of  the  Papliament  will  at  once 
set  about  persecuting  the  Protestant 
minority  ?  A  more  insulting  and 
humiliating  charge  was  never  brought 
against  a  people.  We  are  entitled, 
when  the  charge  is  made,  to  ask  our  op- 
ponents to  point  to  a  single  period 
of  Irish  history  when  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  guilty  of  those  acts  of 
oppression  which  English  Catholics  were 
undoubtedly  guilty  of.  There  were 
periods  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had 
in  their  hands  the  power  to  oppress  their 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  but  these 
periods  were  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
tolerauce  displayed  by  the  Catholics 
towards  the  Protestants.  The  reign  of 
Mary  was  marked  by  the  oppression  of 
Protestants  by  Catholics  in  England — in- 
cluding the  burning  of  Protestants 
at  the  stake ;  but  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Protestant  historians, 
Leland  and  Taylor,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  the  Dublin  Corporation  rented  74 
houses  for  the  shelter  of  refugees 
from  the  persecution  of  Protestants  in 
England.  Taylor  said  in  his  History 
of  the  Civil  fFars,  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland — 

"  Ha«l  suffered  persecution  and  learned  mercy, 
as  they  showed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  the 
wars  from  1641  to  1648,  and  during  the  brief 
triumph  of  James  11." 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  his  speech 
the  other  night,  told  us  that  some  very 
horrible  woodcuts  by  George  Cm ickshank, 
depicting  horrible  occurrences  in  Ireland, 
were  being  circulated  throughout  England. 
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The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  1886. 
The  most  atrocious  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  against  the  people  of  Ireland, 
pictoral  and  otherwise,  were  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  publication  issued  by  a  Tory 
candidate  and  a  Tory  Association,  and  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  it  to  show  the 
kind  of  calumny  that  is  being  palmed  off 
on  the  people  of  England.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  catechism  with  question  and 
answer — 

"  Have  the  Irish  ever  had  Home  Rule,  and 
how  did  they  behave  ?  They  murdered  every 
Englishman  and  Protestant  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  in  1641.  They  were  set  on  by  the 
priests,  who  said  that  the  Protestants  were 
devils,  and  served  the  devil,  and  that  the  killing 
of  them  was  a  meritoiious  act.  Altogether  they 
killed  in  that  year  150,000  Protestants— men, 
women,  and  children." 

That  is  the  kind  of  calumny  that  is 
spread  by  our  oj^oneuts  throughout 
English  constituencies.  But  what  does 
Mr.  Lecky  say  on  this  question  of  Catho- 
lic oppression,  and  surely  hon.  Members 
will  listen  to  Mr.  Lecky's  words,  as  the 
words  of  an  impartial  witness.  He 
writes — 

"Irish  history  contains  its  full  share  of 
violence  and  massacre,  but  whoever  will  examine 
these  episodes  with  impartiality  may  easily  con- 
vince himself  that  their  connection  with  religion 
has  been  most  sui)erficial.  Religious  cries  have 
been  sometimes  raised,  religious  enthusiasm  has 
been  often  appealed  to  in  the  agony  of  a  great 
struggle  ;  but  the  real  causes  have  usually 
been  the  conflicis  of  races  and  classes,  the 
struggle  of  nationality  against  annihilation. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  a  memorable  fact  that  not  a 
single  Protestant  suffered  for  his  religion  in 
Ireland  during  all  the  period  of  the  Marian 
persecution  in  England." 

I  am  conscious  that  all  this  might  be 
met  by  our  opponents  saying,  "  That  is 
not  the  kind  of  persecution  that  we  fear. 
We  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  be  burned 
at  the  stake,  but  we  do  fear  that  there  will 
be  a  Catholic  clerical  ascendency." 
The  House  will  understand  me  when  I 
say  that  I  am  likely  to  give  impartial 
testimony  on  that  matter.  It  is  true  in 
the  public  life  of  Ireland  the  Catholic 
priesthood  wield  an  enormous  preponder- 
ating power,  but  they  wield  it  largely 
bdcause  of  the  character  of  the  struggle 
the  people  are  waging.  Still,  I  am  as 
convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence 
that  the  political  power — the  political 
supremacy  if  you  like — of  the  Catholic 
clergy  will  not,  if  it  is  tried  to  be  used,  be 
successful  under  a  free  Parliament  of  the 
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Irish  people.     Surely  the  events   of  the 
past  couple  of  years  in  Ireland,  instead 
of  giving    alarm  to  Protestants,  should 
give   them   some   encouragement.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  said  in  his 
speech  on  the  First  Reading  that  I  ought 
to  be  the  last  man  in  the  House  to  say  a 
word  upon  this  subject.     I  say  there  is 
no  man  in  this  House  who  has  a  better 
right  to  speak  on  it.     I  and  my  comrades 
sit  in  this  House  as  the  result  of  defeat- 
ing  the   unanimous    opposition   of    the 
priests  and  bishops  of  Ireland.     There 
is  not  one  of  us   who  was  not  opposed, 
as  I  was,  determinedly,  consistently,  and 
unanimously  by  the  entire  priesthood  of 
Ireland.     Only  a  few  of  us  have  been 
returned,  but   I   ask   when  in  the  past 
history  of  Ireland — even  when  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  was  thinking  of  giving  over 
education  without  any  restriction  to  the 
people  of  Ireland — when,  I  ask,  was  such 
a  spectacle  afforded  as  70,000  Catholic 
votes  being  recorded    against   the   opeo 
opposition   of    the   whole   body  of    the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  ?     I  say  that  it  is 
in  that  spirit  of  independence  of  clerical 
interference  in  political  matters  the  Pro- 
testants will  find  in  the  future  their  best 
guarantee  and  safeguard.     To  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland   generally  I  will  say 
this — if  I  believed  that  Home  Rule  would 
mean  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  not 
the  oppression  at  the  stake  which,  as  you 
say,  is  unlikely  and  impossible,  but  if  I 
thought  it  meant  the  abrogation  of  one 
whit   of    their   just   civil   and    religious 
liberties  I  would,  as  an  Irish  Nationalist^ 
oppose  Home  Rule  and  would  quit  my 
country   whose  people  had    not  learned 
the    first     elements    of     liberty.       We 
Catholic   Nationalists  owe  too  much  in 
our  past  history  to  our  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen   ever   to   be    guilty   of    the 
baseness  of  betrayal.     We  do  not  forget 
the  history  of  Ireland.     We  do  not  forget 
that  it   was  Protestants  who   won    the 
Parliament  of    1782  ;  that   it  was  Pro- 
testants  who   organised  the  Society    of 
United  Irishmen  both  before  and  after  it 
had  become  a  revolutionary  organisation. 
We  do  not  forget  that  it  was  Protestants 
who  gave  the  franchise  to  Catholics  in 
1 793,  that  Protestants  led  the  rebel  army 
in   '98,   that   Protestants   gallantly    but 
vainly    defended  Irish    liberty  in    1800, 
and   we   do   not  forget  that  every  day 
that   has   passed    since    has    wituess^^ 
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the    efforts     of    Protestants    to    defend 
and    promote    the    civil    and    religious 
liberty  and  the  national  life  of  Ireland. 
The    right    hon.     Member     for     West 
Birmingham   laid  great  stress  upon  his 
distrust  of    the   present   Irish   Leaders. 
[Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  :  Hear,  hear  !  ]    Jt 
was  unnecessary  for  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  cheer  that  statement,  because  every- 
body who  knew  him  knew  that  he  dis- 
trusted every  man   in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.      The   right   hon.   Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West   Birmingham  re- 
MDted  an  accusation  of  that  kind.  He  said 
he  did  not  distrust  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  resented  as  a 
false  accusation   the  statement  that   he 
had  reproached    the   Irish    people    with 
having   little    of    humanity    except    its 
form.    No,   it    was    not    the   people   of 
Ireland  the  right   hon.   Gentleman  dis- 
tnisted,  but  their  Leaders.    But  if  he  dis- 
tnisted  the  Leaders  he  must  distrust  the 
peoplo  who   followed  them.     If  he  dis- 
trusted the  people,  then  he  had  a  right 
to  oppose  this  Bill,  but   he  asked  how 
long  was  it  since  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man learned  this  distrust  of   the    Irish 
Leaders  ?     He  had  abstained  from  argu- 
ments of  a  tu  quoque  character,  which 
had  been  too  frequent  in   that  Debate, 
hut  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  re- 
[Dind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  some 
'Dcidents  in  his  own  past  career.     One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
distrusting   the  Irish   Leaders  was  that 
they  had   been  denounced  as  marching 
through  rapine  to  plunder  by  the  Prime 
Minister.     But    in   the   year   1885,  long 
after  the  Prime  Minister  had  denounced 
"J^^tn  as  marching    through    rapine    to 
dismemlHJrment — long   after    the    right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  himself   per- 
fectly acquainted    with   them,  and  at  a 
time  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  in    the  closest  and 
most  confidential  relations  with  some  of 
these  Irish  Leaders,  there  was  published 
an  article   in    The  Fortnightly  Review^ 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted, 
when    challenged    in    that   House,  that, 
though  he  had  not  written  it,  had  been 
published  with  his  sanction  and  approval, 
and  the  main  lines  of  it  could  be  regarded 
i«  his.     lu  that  article  he  said — 

'HTiat  i8  the  root  of  Irish  discontent? 
Everyone  recognises  the  existence  of  the  great 
P'-crances  which  distinguishe*!  the  Government 
of  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 


But  many  of  them  have  been  removed.  Tha 
tithes  have  been  abolished  ;  Catholic  Emancipc^ 
tion  has  been  granted ;  religious  disabilities^ 
have  been  removed ;  the  Irish  Church  has  beeit 
disestablished,  and  last  and  most  important,  the 
Land  Laws  have  been  reformed.  ^In  addition,, 
there  has  been  a  large  use  of  Imperial  funds 
and  credit." 

And  now  he  would  call  the  recollectiocf 
of  the  House  to  the  statement  of  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  that  Ire- 
land was  improving  under  remedial  legis- 
lation, and  if  only  the  Prime  Minister  had 
let  the  improvement  go  on  and  had  not 
been  in  a  hurry  in  1885,  the  improvement 
would  sooner  or  later  have  resulted  in 
contentment.  But  what  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  say  in  1885  ?  The 
article  proceeded — 

"The  Irish  people  are  discontented  still  and 
probably  there  is  more  deep-seated  disaffection 
with  the  English  connection  at  the  present  tim& 
than  at  any  previous  |>eriod  since  the  Union.. 
These  reforms  have  all  been  late.  They  have 
been  the  result  of  compulsion,  not  of  justice: 
they  have  been  pro]K)8ed  and  carried  by  a  Foreign 
Government.  What  is  needed  in  Ireland  is  that 
Irish  legislation  should  be  domestic  and  not 
foreign  Austria  and  Hungary," — 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  scoffed  at 
Austria  and  Hungary  as  a  precedent 
now — 

**  Austria  and  Hungary  have  long  since  settlc<l 
their  differences  ;  yet  England  pereists  still  iit 
mis-governing  Ireland,  and  has  faile«l  to  endow 
her  with  a  Constitution  that  will  command  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  the  people." 

With    what   a   face  did  the   right   hon. 
Gentleman,  after  declarations  of  that  kind, 
come  down  to  the  House  aud  dqclarethat 
the  remedial  legislation  between  1869  antl 
1885  was  gradually  weaning  the  people- 
away  from  disaffection,  and  only  for  the 
wicked   meddler,   the  Prime  Minister,  iiti 
1885,  by  this  time  he  supposed  the  Irihb 
Channel  would  have  disappeared,  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  England  and  Ireland  as  two- 
nations    would    have    merged    into    one- 
harmonious    whole.     In  conclusion,    he 
would  earnestly   impress  just  one  other 
consideration    upon    the    House.       The 
malady  from  which  Ireland  was  admittedly 
suffering  was  a  deadly  malady,  and  the 
case  was  urgent.     It  was  not  a  case  that 
would  brook  of  delay.  While  doctors  were 
differing  the  patient  was   dying.      The* 
very  life-blood  of  Ireland  was  day  by  drv 
ebbing  away  from  her.     Every  specific 
had  been  tried  for  the  cure  of  this  malady 
— every  specific  had  been   tried  except 
one,  and  that  was  that  they  should  allow 
the  Irish  people  to  make  an  attempt,  at 
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any  rate,  to  cure  themselves.  Her 
disease  was  a  disease  alike  of  the  mind 
and  the  body.  He  remembered  when  a 
very  young  lad  listening  in  the  Gallery  of 
that  House  to  a  speech  on  this  subject  in 
the  year  1876,  and  he  remembered  Mr 
Isaac  Butt,  whose  name  he  in  common 
with  large  masses  of  the  Irish  people 
would  ever  recall  with  reverence  and 
affection,  he  remembered  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
<5[uoting  to  the  House  those  noble  words 
in  Macbeth  when  "  Macbeth "  asks  the 
physician— 

"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  I  " 

And  he  remembered  well  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  that  House  when  Mr.  Butt 
went  further,  and  recalled  the  answer  of 
the  physician,  who  said — 

"Therein  the  patient  must  minister  to  her- 
self." 

That  was  their  case  for  Home  Rule.  They 
said  that  Ireland  herself  must  minister  to 
herself.  Her  malady  had  baffled  the 
most  skilful  political  physicians  of  this 
country  ;  had  baffled  England's  ablest 
administrators,  her  wisest  legislators,  her 
sagest  counsellors  and  statesmen.  They 
(the  Irish  Members)  said  that  Ireland's 
sole  remaining  hope  was  in  herself.  Ire- 
land herself  must  minister  to  herself.  She 
must  bind  up  her  own  wounds  and  cure 
her  own  diseases.  Those  who  said,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  that  the  Irish  people, 
because  they  were  mostly  of  the  Celtic 
race,  were  unfitted  for  the  use  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  made  a  declaration 
foreign  to  the  whole  experience  and 
history  of  their  Empire.  In  the  creation 
of  the  Empire,  in  the  Government  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  and 
talents  which  were  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  the  arts  of  Government,  he 
said  that  Irishmen  had  proved  themselves 
the  equal  of  the  best  of  Englishmen,  or 
Scotchmen,  or  Welshmen.  Go  round 
the  Empire,  on  which  they  boasted  the 
sun  never  set,  and  he  defied  them  to  find 
one  spot  where  Irishmen  had  not  made 
an  exhibition  of  those  talents  and  those 
virtues,  except  one  spot — that  spot  l)eing 
the  land  of  their  own  birth  and  affections. 
lie  would  say  to  the  House  these  great 
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qualities  and  virtues  were  not  yet 
extinct  in  the  Irish  race.  Give  them 
free  scope  in  Ireland  ;  throw  upon  Irish 
shoulders  the  sobering  influence  of  re- 
sponsibility. Give  Irishmen  free  scope 
in  their  own  land  ;  give  them  the 
bracing  influences  of  a  free  Constitution, 
and  he  was  as  convinced  as  that  they  were 
assembled  in  that  Parliament  to-day  that 
the  Irish  Question,  which  for  100  years 
had  been  the  torture  and  the  disgrace  of 
this  united  Imperial  Parliament,  would 
in  a  few  short  years  trouble  them  do 
more,  and  Ireland — poor,  depopulated, 
scourged,  and  rightly  disaffected  Ireland 
— would  be  transformed  from  what  she 
was  to-day,  alike  England's  weakness 
and  her  shame,  into  a  portion  of  the 
Empire  which,  if  not  as  prosperous  and 
rich  as  happy  England,  would  at  least 
be    as    contented,    as    peaceful,    and   as 

free  ' 

Colonel  K  E  N  Y  O  N  -  SLANEY 
(Shropshire,  Newport)  ventured  to  in- 
trude in  this  Debate  for  one  reason  only, 
and  that  was  that  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  voters  and  electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  who  had  no  channel 
of  communication  with  that  House  and 
who  had  no  chance  of  making  their  views 
known  to  the  House  unless  through  some 
Member  like  himself,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  express  the  views  of  those  he  was 
sent  there  to  represent.  They  had 
heard  much  about  nationalities  in  that 
Debate.  He  would  like  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  different  nationalities  who 
were  supposed  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  There  was 
first  the  nationality  of  Wales.  They 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  any  inter- 
ference in  the  Debate  from  any  Meml)er 
representing  a  Welsh  constituency.  It 
would  ill  become  him,  as  a  near  neigh- 
bour, to  say  one  harsh  word  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Principality  ;  but 
they  seemed  to  be  setting  so  extreme  a 
value  on  the  Disestablishment  or  Suspen- 
sory Bill  that  they  were  not  inclined  to 
attach  sufficient  weight  to  the  importance 
of  Home  Rule  or  the  setting  up  of  an 
Irish  Government.  If  that  were  so,  it 
was  hardly  quite  creditable  to  the  Mem- 
bers from  Wales  that  thev  should  be 
willing  to  make  such  a  compact,  and  it 
was  hardlv  creditable  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Ministry  that  he  should  care  to 
accept  their  service  on  such  terms.  But 
he    would    refer   for   a    moment    to   the 
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Scotch  natioDalitj,  and  he  confessed  it 
iwas  to  him  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  understand  how  a  nation  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  Scotch  could  con- 
ceive that  it  was  right  to  assist  in  confer- 
ring a  separate  Parliament  on  Ireland. 
The  Scotch  themselves,  he  should  have 
thoaght,  had  benefited  too  much  by  their 
close  union  with  England  to  sever 
another  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  that  which  must  always  remain  its 
centre  and  its  heart.  They  had  next  to 
consider  what  the  Irish  nationality  had 
to  say  on  the  subject,  and  they  should 
remember  they  had  in  that  House  one 
section  of  Irish  Members  which,  if  not 
numerically  the  strongest,  represented  a 
very  important  section  of  the  Irish 
nation  who  were  resolutely  opposed  to 
this  Bill  or  anything  connected  with  it. 
Again,  they  should  remember  that  that 
section  of  the  Irish  Representatives  who 
opposed  Home  Rule  had  been  absolutely 
reinforced  in  its  strength  by  the  results 
of  the  late  General  Election,  and  appa- 
rently just  in  proportion  as  Home  Rule 
might  be  supposed  to  be  creeping  nearer 
the  opposition  in  Ireland  to  that  very 
measare  seemed  to  be  growing.  There 
then  remained  two  other  sections  in  the 
Irish  representation,  the  Nationalist  sec- 
tions, and  as  far  as  he  could  gather  from 
the  speeches  of  Members  of  both  sections, 
there  was  hardly  one  of  them  who 
was  contented  with  the  measure  as  it 
stood.  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
who  had  spoken  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  announcement  that  when  the  Bill 
went  into  Committee  he  would  reserve 
his  right  of  action  as  to  one  or  other  of 
the  more  important  salient  points.  He 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  look  at  the 
credentials  which  these  hon.  Members 
brought  to  see  whether  they  were  en- 
titled to  have  that  measure  of  trust  and 
confidence  which  they  demanded  from  the 
House.  He  would  refer  for  the  character 
of  these  hon.  Members,  not  to  their 
speeches,  but  to  their  deeds  and  actions. 
If  the  present  Bill  passed  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Members  would  be  those  who 
would  become  Members  of  the  Irish 
Government,  and  who  would  be  entnisted 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole 
Irish  people.  He  would  ask  British 
Members  to  look  rather  carefully  into 
the  past  history  and  actions  of  these 
Representatives,  and  to  see  whether  it 
entitled  them  to  this  large  and  far-reach- 


ing trusteeship  ?  They  could  not  forget 
that  the  Members  of  this  Party  had  lately 
been  before  a  tribunal  absolutely  com- 
petent to  judge  them,  and  that  that  tribu- 
nal had  put  upon  record  the  opinion  it 
entertained  not  upon  words  or  scattered 
speeches,  but  upon  the  actual  accom- 
plished deeds  and  actions  of  those  who 
now  demanded  this  vast  trusteeship  at 
their  hands.  It  was  of  these  very  men 
— or,  at  all  events,  of  the  Party  they  re- 
presented— that  the  Special  Commission  * 
reported  that  they  had  compensated 
people  who  were  injured  in  committing 
crime  ;  that  they  had  accepted  money 
from  a  known  advocate  of  crime  and 
dynamite  ;  that  they  were  concerned  in 
a  conspiracy  to  expel  the  "  English 
garrison  "  ;  that  they  disseminated  papers 
inciting  to  sedition  ;  that  they  incited  to 
intimidation,  of  which  the  consequence  was 
crime  and  outrage  were  committed  by  the 
persons  whom  they  so  incited  ;  and  that 
they  persisted  in  that  intimidation  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  effects.  He  did  not 
think  that  that  past  had  been  completely 
condoned  or  these  crimes  yet  sufficiently 
purged.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  a 
great  advance  had  been  made,  but  he  said 
that,  as  honest,  fair-going  Members  of 
the  British  Parliament,  they  were  not 
entitled  to  hand  over  to  the  men  with 
such  a  past*  this  enormous  and  possibly 
all-important  trust.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
ablest  speeches  in  that  Debate  was  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North* 
East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt),  who,  by  that 
speech  and  by  his  great  ability,  would  be 
marked  out  for  very  high  office  in  au 
Irish  ParHament.  Yet  what  did  they 
find  said  of  that  hon.  Member  by  this 
same  competent  tribunal  pronouncing 
after  patient  investigation  ?  They  had 
reported  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member 
of  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  convicted 
as  such  ;  that  he  received  money  from  a 
fund  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  out- 
rage and  crime — namely,  the  Skinnishing 
Fund  ;  that  he  was  in  close  and  intimate 
association  with  Ihe  Partv  of  violence  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about,  an  alliance  between  that  Party  and 
the  Parnellite  and  Home  Rule  Party  in 
America.  Yet  they  were  asked  by  this 
measure  to  put  in  a  position  of  possible 
power  and  authority — to  put  into  the  hands 
of  an  hon.Gentleman  with  that  record — that 
which  might  mean  the  difference  between 
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the  liberty  aud    the  life  of   our  f  el  low- 
subjects  in  Irelaud.     He  could  uot  take 
that   responsibility,   aud    however  much 
lie  might  admire  the  courage  with  which 
the  hon.  Member's  career  was  marked, 
and    recoguising    as    he    did    that    the 
Special    Commission     stated     that    Mr. 
X)avitt  expressed  a  honajide  disapproval 
of    crime,    still    he   said    that   the   hon. 
Member's  past  was  marked  aud  stained 
by    the   very    crimes   which   should  dis- 
.sociate  meu  for  ever  from  any  power  of 
Oovernmeut,  aud  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to  allowing  such  a  man  to  have  any  part 
in  the  government  of  those  subjects  ot 
the  Queen  in  Irelaud  who  ought  to  be 
equally   well   protected   with   ourselves. 
In  this  matter  they  had  uot  only  to  con- 
sider the  Irish   Representatives   ni   that 
House,  but  thev  had  also  to  consider  the 
Irish  in  Ireland.     As  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  Ulster,  he  did  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  struck  him  more  in  the  speech 
of  the  Prime  Minister  than  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  reference  to  that  great  demonstration 
iu  Ulster  which,  whatever  else  it  might 
mean,  at  any  rate  must  mean  the  fixed 
resolve  aud  ardent  desire  of   no   incou- 
.siderable    or   despicable    portion    of    the 
Irish  race.     But  supposing  they  were  to 
.substract  Ulster  altogether  frgm  Irelaud, 
it  was  uot  possible  to  forget  that  iu  the 
other    Provinces    of   Leinster,    Munster, 
and  Connaught  there  was  evidence  of  an 
increasing  hatred  and  abhorreuce  towards 
this  measure,  which  they  were  told  that 
the  rest  of  Irelaud  had  so  unanimously 
accepted.      In   the   same   spirit    as   the 
Nationalist     Members,     Her     Majesty's 
Government    were   perfectly   entitled   to 
quote  aud  rely  upon  and  argue  upon  the 
many  proofs  they  received  from  Irelaud 
of  the  desire  for  this  Bill ;  but  in  common 
justice  and  fair  play  its  opponents  were 
also  entitled  to  cite  and  bring  forth  the 
many  proofs  of  dislike  to  the  Bill  that 
were  becoming  more  manifest  every  day. 
The  argument  of  quantity   was  a  very 
valuable   one    in    all    matters    affecting 
representatiou,   and   he  granted  at  once 
that  the  argument  of  quantity   was  ou 
the  side  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
on  the  side  of  the  majority  of  the  Repre- 
seutatives   from    Ireland,    but,    although 
that  ought  to   have  full  weight,  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  that  on  the  other 
iside   some   little   importance   should    be 
attached    to   quality.      That   there   was 
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matter   for   fair   consideration    here    the 
right    hon.    Gentleman     opposite    (Mr. 
John  Morley)  would  admit,  for  he  be- 
lieved  that   the   right    hon.    Gentleman 
wished   this    to  be  a  just  measure,  and 
one   that   should    honestly    be    for    the 
good  of  Ireland.     What  did  they  find  ? 
They     found     the     Irish     majority    iu 
this    House   represented   the   vast   mass 
of    the  want   of   education    in   Irelaud  ; 
it  represented  the  vast  proportion  of  those 
who,  inasmuch  as  they  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  could   hardly   be  regarded  as 
the  best  judges  of  that  which  would  be 
the  best  for  the   future   government  of 
their  country  ;  they  found  that  majority 
represented  iu  a  great  degree  the  illiterate 
portiou  of  Ireland.     In  this   connection 
he  would   bring  another  curious  fact  to 
the  memory  of  the  House.     There  was 
only    one    Irish   Member,   he    believed, 
returned  for  any  English  constituency, 
aud  that  Irish  Member  represented  one  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  great  City  of  Liver- 
pool, aud  he  found  that  one  iu  every  1 1 
of  that  hon.  Member's  constituents  could 
neither  read  nor  write  at  the  last  General 
Election — that  was  to  say  th^t  one  out  of 
every  11  voiers  was  illitemte,  whereas  iu 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Liverpool  only 
one  iu  165  was   unable  to  read  or  write. 
He  had  no  wish  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
poor  man  to  a  vote  because  he  had  uot 
had  the  benefit  of  education,  but  iu  con- 
sidering a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
this  Bill  they    ought   to  attach  a  little 
weight  to  the    quality  as    well   as*  the 
quantity  of  the  decision    given    by    the 
voting  power  in    Ireland.       There    w^ 
another  point  he  wished  to  urge  in  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  in  Ireland.     They 
were  often  told — and  to  him  it  seemed  a 
very  fau*  and  rather  weighty  argument — 
they  were  told  that  the  Irish  people  had 
been   peaceable  aud  contented  and  loyal 
during  these  past  years  because  they  saw 
before  them  the  attainment  of  theu-  hopes, 
that  they  were  nearing  the  attaiumeut  of 
that    great   measure   upon    which    their 
hearts  were  set.     But,  if  that  were  so, 
how    was    it    that    Irishmeu   were    uow 
leaving  Ireland  faster  than  iu  auy  one  of 
the  years   when   Ireland  was  under  the 
control  of  the  right  hon.  Geutlemau  who 
now    led    the    Opposition     (Mr.    A.  J. 
Balfour)  ?      At   the    present    time    the 
emigration  from  Ireland  was  very  large, 
and  much  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been 
for  some  time  past.     If  this  was  not  the 
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fact  then  his  argument  fell  to  the  ground, 
but  if  he  was  correct  it  was  verj  curious 
that  the  time  when,  according  to  the 
dictation  of  those  who  represented  the 
majority  in  Ireland,  and  according  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  people 
were  nearing  the  attainment  of  their 
hopes,  that  this  time  should  be  taken  by 
an  increasing  number  of  Irishmen  to  leave 
the  country.  Surely  if  the  thing  was 
good  this  should  be  the  time  when  Irish- 
men would  be  coming  back  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  that  was  promised  them 
under  this  measure.  They  heard  some- 
thing, rather  too  much,  of  the  possibility 
of  violetit  discussion  and  the  possibility  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland  if  this  measure  was 
pressed  to  an  issue.  They  had  heard  it 
in  statements  ma<le  from  both  sides,  and 
it  was  considered  possible  from  an  Ulster 
point  of  view,  and  they  had  been  warned 
to-night  by  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
before  him  of  the  result  that  might 
follow  the  refusal  of  this  measure.  He 
only  echoed  the  desire  of  every  individual 
that  nothing  of  that  sort  should  ever 
stain  their  record.  But  suppose  it  did — 
and  it  was  the  part  of  statesmen  to 
consider  every  contingency — what  didthey 
consider  would  be  the  position  of  Her 
Majesty's  Forces  if,  unfortunately,  any 
need  arose  to  put  them  in  action  against 
the  Loyalist  portion  of  Ireland  ?  He  had 
no  longer  the  honour  of  holding  an  active 
conunission  under  Her  Majesty ;  but,  if  so 
honoured,  he  confessed  that  he  should 
assuredly  have  felt  himself  in  a  difficult 
position.  He  thought  they  must  remember 
this — that  whereas  they  had  received 
loyally  from  Ulster  the  echo  of  their 
own  loyalty  in  their  difficulties,  in  their 
wars  and  contests,  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land they  had  unfortunately  heard  a  very 
different  voice.  It  was  in  his  remem- 
brance, as  it  was  in  that  of  the  House, 
that  there  had  hardly  been  one  of  the 
wars  of  latter  days  in  which  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  certain  portions 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  in  favour  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Queen  and  against  the 
soldiers  who  were  fighting  their  country's 
battle.  In  the  case  of  the  Zulu  War 
they  knew  of  the  cheers  that  were  raised 
for  the  Zulu  King.  In  the  case  of  the 
terrible  Boer  War  and  Majuba  Hill,  when 
our  own  soldiers  were  massacred,  there 
went  up  cheers  in  Ireland  for  the 
enemies  of  our  country,  and  when  there 
was  a  contingency  of  war  with  Russia 


they  found  in  the  speeches  and  the 
wretched  doggerel  of  the  poetasters  all 
sorts  of  ill-feeling  to  England,  and  hopes, 
more  or  less  accurately  expressed,  that 
her  enemies  might  triumph.  It  was  the 
same  in  the  war  with  the  Mahdi,  and 
with  the  expedition  that  went  too  late  to 
rescue  Gordon.  If  our  Forces  were  set 
free  against  the  Loyalists,  if  they  were 
set  in  action  on  behalf  of  those  who  did 
their  utmost  to  express  their  hatred  for 
them,  and  against  those  who  did  their 
utmost  to  display  their  comradeship  and 
fellow-loyalty,  it  would  put  a  terribly 
severe  strain  on  the  loyalty,  the  obedience, 
and  discipline  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces. 
So  much  he  had  ventured  to  say  with  re- 
ference to  the  Irish  nationality  as  repre- 
sented in  Ireland.  He  had  ventured  to 
refer  briefly  to  Wales,  briefly  to  Scotland, 
and  more  fully  to  the  Irish  nationality,  but 
there  was  another  nationality  which, 
apparently,  was  left  out  of  account  in 
this  Debate,  and  that  was  the  English 
nationality.  The  English  nationality 
was  in  an  enormous  majority  against 
Home  Rule.  He  would  press  this  argu- 
ment upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  : 
the  Union  when  granted  was  the  outcome* 
of  the  Treaty  between  the  people  of 
England  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
he  would  ask  how  they  were  going  to  do 
away  with  it  without  some  similar 
Treaty  ?  Seeing  that  the  original 
Union  was  the  outcome  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  two  nationalities,  they  were 
not  now  justified  in  altering  it  by  follow- 
ing the  opinion  of  only  one  of  the  two. 
He  might  be  told  that  in  equity  they 
ought  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
English  Unionists  were  not  now  in  such 
large  numbers  as  they  were  in  1 886.  It 
WHS  a  perfectly  fair  line  of  argument,  and 
he  met  it  in  this  way.  In  1886,  when 
the  opinion  of  England  was  registered, 
they  knew  what  they  were  voting  about; 
they  had  a  chance  of  understanding  what 
were  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid- 
lothian (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  asked 
them  to  accept;  and  they  said,  having 
studied  the  measure,  having  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
it,  that  they  did  not  think  it  would  do, 
and  they  therefore  rejected  it.  The  case 
now  was  entirely  diflTerent.  When  the 
present  Parliament  was  returned  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  provisions  that  were 
going    to    b^  introduced  into  the  Bill^ 
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He  freely  granted  there  ex  isted  through- 
out this  country  a  well-deserved  admira- 
tion of  the  statesmanship  and  great 
ability  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  there 
was  unquestionably  a  widespread  belief 
that  somehow  or  other  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  evolve  a  scheme  of 
Home  Rule  that  might  be  freed  from  the 
objections  they  took  to  it,  and  which 
would  satisfy  them  as  to  its  practica- 
bility, fairness,  and  safety, so  that  consent 
might  be  given  to  him  to  carry  it  through 
Parliament.  But  he  would  undertake  to 
say  that  at  this  moment,  if  they 
could  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
of  England  and  Great  Britain,  the 
majority  against  Home  Rule  would 
be  largely  and  enormously  increased. 
That,  he  thought,  was  a  fair  answer  to 
the  perfectly  fair  contention  that  they 
ought  to  account  somehow  for  the  dimi- 
nished numbers  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
England.  What  was  the  English  atti- 
tude, generally  speaking,  towards  Ireland 
over  this  matter,  and  this  again  was  a 
point  in  regard  to  which  he  thought  the 
English  Members  deserved  some  blame 
for  not  having  made  it  more  absolutely 
clear  and  conspicuous  ?  There  seemed  a 
sort  of  assumption  on  the  other  side  that 
English  Members  and  the  constituencies 
were  actuated  by  motives  of  jealousy  of 
Ireland,  and  by  mean  and  unworthy 
motives  in  their  refusal  to  concede  this 
Home  Rule  measure.  He  must  not  speak 
for  other  people,  but  for  his  own  con- 
stituency and  himself  he  most  positively 
asserted  their  idea  and  wish  for  Ireland 
was  simply  to  make  it  exactly  the  same 
as  themselves — that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment that  satisfied  them  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  that  there  should  be 
as  little  difference  as  possible  between 
the  circumstances  under  which  an  Irish- 
man lived  in  Clare  and  an  Englishman 
lived  in  Shropshire,  but  there  must  pre- 
cede that  an  equality  of  obedience  to 
the  law  and  an  equality  of  loyalty  to  the 
Queen.  He  thought  it  unfair  to  taunt 
them  with  any  narrow  and  ynworthy 
attitude  towards  their  Irish  brethren,  be- 
cause the  feeling  of  England  towards 
Ireland  was  cordial  and  sincere.  He 
believed  that  a  measure  such  as  that 
which  was  expected  from  the  present 
Government  would  have  disarmed  hos- 
tility, and  would  have  been  infinitely 
better,  both  for  Ireland  and  for  England. 
They   saw     in    these   proposals   of    the 
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Government  a  great  deal  that  they  could 
not,  as  Englishmen,  possibly  do  with. 
They  necessarily  saw  a  large  increase  in 
taxation  ;  a  large  increase  iii  the  compe- 
tition in  the  labour  market ;  thev  would 
suffer  from  a  dislocation  of  trade  ;  they 
saw  danger  to  civil  liberty  and  to  them- 
selves. Because  starting  from  the  pre- 
miss that  they  could  not  accept  the 
assurances  of  the  Representatives  from 
Ireland  quite  in  the  full  spirit  iu 
which  they  seemed  willing  to  give 
them,  starting  from  that  premiss  they 
saw  the  possibility  of  considerable 
danger  to  themselves  in  the  diffi- 
culties and  troubles  that  might  arise. 
And  they  saw,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  one 
inevitable  outcome  of  this  measure,  that 
this  Parliament,  with  which  they  often 
found  fault  but  which  they  thoroughly 
believed  in,  that  this  Parliament  of  ours 
would  be  mutilated  and  its  efficiency  be 
considerably  degraded,  and  they  found 
in  that  considerable  reason  for  refusing 
their  support  and  their  assent  to  the 
measures  that  were  proposed  to  them. 
They  not  only  felt  a  national  objection, 
but  they  felt  an  Imperial  objection  to  it ; 
they  felt  it  would  cripple  them  in  many 
ways.  It  would  cripple  their  power  of 
promoting  civilisation,  it  would  expose 
them  to  the  charge  that  they  had  showed 
a  weakness  which  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  enemies,  and  these  various 
reasons  and  objections,  which  in  all 
brevity  he  had  tried  to  urge,  ought  to 
have  some  weight  with  English  Mem- 
bers in  making  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
opinion  they  would  register  when  the 
time  came  for  the  Division.  He  con- 
sidered that  England  was  not  getting 
fair  play  in  this  matter,  that  English 
opinion  deserved  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prime  Minister  more  generosity  and  fair 
treatment  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  prepared  to  accord  her.  They 
found  in  this  measure  much  that  was 
dangerous  to  their  national  greatness^ 
menacing  to  their  Imperial  supremacy, 
and  much  that  was  repugnant  to  their 
deep-rooted  convictions  of  what  was 
justice  and  fair  play.  These  surely  were 
sufficient  reasons  why  English  Members 
should  oppose  to  the  uttermost  this 
measure  which  was  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  and  trouble.  They  might  be 
slow  as  a  nation  to  assert  their  rights. 
They  might  have  been  willing  to  merge 
the  separate  nationality  of   England  in 
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the  United  Kingdom,  but  uow  thej  were  '  Scotland  by  an  enormous  majority  liatl 
slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  declared  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and 
principles  they  cherished  so  much  were  i  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  that 
challenged  by  this  Bill,  aud  that  unless  Scotland  hoped  for  something  of  the 
they  asserted  the  right  of  England  to  her  I  nature  of  Home  Ride  as  a  consequence  of 
fair  share  of  consideration  in  this  measure  the  granting  of  this  measure  to  Ireland, 
they  might  be  inflicting  a  blow  that  it  On  the  one  hand,  Scotland  hoped  for 
would  take  many  a  century  to  recover  Home  Rule  bye-and-by  for  itself ;  on  the 
from.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  one  woixi  other,  Scotland  approved  of  the  Home 
which  would  give  offence — he  was  too  Rule  for  Ireland  ;  and,  above  both  those 
prood  of  the  unity  of  the  three  countries  to  considerations,  Scotland  hoped  to  remain 
do  that — to  any  one  ;  but  England,  in  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
consequence  of  her  position  and  her  Was  not  the  result  simply  this — tkat  they 
history,  must  be  considered  more  or  less  had  a  nation  hoping  for  the  same  for 
Cesar  on  this  question,  and  to  Cassar  Ireland  which  it  would  receive  bye-and- 
they  must  and  should  appeal.  by  for  itself — ^a  nation  not  lacking  in  the 

Mr.  THOMAS  SHAW  (Hawick,  qualities  of  prudence,  sagacity,  and 
&c.)  said,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle-  caution,  and  that  nation  saw  none  of 
man  who  had  just  addressed  the  House  those  things  to  fear  with  regard  to  dis- 
dewred  to  have  some  information  with  integration  and  dismemberment  which 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  Scotland  on  were  deduced  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
this  plain  and  Constitutional  question,  site  for  the  policy  of  a  measure  of  Home 
and  before  his  remarks  came  to  a  close  Rule  for  Ireland.  He  would  like  the 
he  hoped  to  give  the  answer  to  the  in-  House  to  consider  what  had  been  the 
qwry  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  nature  of  the  appeal  made  to  Scotland 
Although  upon  one  part  of  this  Bill  he  since  this  Bill  was  introduced.  He  was 
felt  very  strongly  that  a  mistake  had  not  quite  sure  that  this  new  development 
heen  made — ^he  referred  to  the  provision  of  an  appeal  to  Scotland  and  Scotland's 
»n  Section  9,  which  excluded  from  the  prejudices  was  not  begun  by  the  noble 
retained  Members  of  the  Imperial  Par-  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
liament  certain  functions — he  was  free  to  dington  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill.) 
confess  that  upon  those  broad  and  general  '  After  the  First  Reading  of  the  Bill,  the 
grounds  which,  in  his  judgment,  were  noble  Lord  declared  that  England,  and 
thoae  alone  which  should  weigh  with  any  '  England  alone,  was  the  country  upon 
hon.  Member  in  regard  to  the  Second  i  whose  opinion  he  depended  for  a  satis- 
Ke^ding  of  the  measure,  he  was  strongly  factory  answer  to  the  question  whether 
and  ardently  in  favoiu-  of  it.  He  heard  >  or  not  Home  Rule  should  be  granted  to 
with  great  gratification  the  observations    Ireland.     In  fact,  the  noble  Lord  put  on 


of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  late 


the  one    hand  Ulster,  or  part  of  Ulster, 


Solicitor    General     for     Scotland    (Mr.    against  Ireland,  and  England,  or  part  of 
Graham  Murray),  most   especially  that    England,  against  the  United  Kingdom. 


part  of  them  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
question  from  a  Scotch  point  of  view. 
«J8  hon.  and   learned    Friend  certainly 


Therefore,  he  dared  to  say,  Scotch 
Unionists  and  people  in  Ireland  were 
stung  to  the  quick,  and  the  Easter  cam- 


found  himself  in  a  considerable  difficulty  paign  or  manoeuvres  were  held  in  Scot- 
io  accounting  for  the  Scotch  vote  at  the  i  land  and  Ireland.  Scotland  had  declared 
last  General  Election.  He  stated  that  it  for  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  by  a  majority  of 
^as  partially  owing  to  the  great  admi-  50  Members  against  22,  and  Ireland  by  80 
ration  whjch  the  Scotch  people  cherished    against  23,  or  combined  130  against    45. 

Scotland  had  declared  for  Home  Rule  as 


for  the  Prime  Minister.  It  would  be 
perfectly  presumptuous  in  him  to  say 
anything  upon  that  topic,  except  that  he 
entirely  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  But,  in  the  second  place,  he 
adtnitted  that  Scotland  at  this  moment 
^^^y  and   hoped   to  remain,  an  integral 


a  political  issue.  How  was  the  judg- 
ment of  Scotland  to  be  thwarted  ?  There 
had  been  an  appeal  made  in  these  circum- 
stances. The  minority  of  the  Irish 
population  was  Protestant  and  Presby- 
terian ;  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  popu- 


part  of  the  British  Empire.     He  asked  ,  lation     was     Protestant     and     Presby- 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  the    terian.     And,  forsooth,  that  device  had 


remarkable    result    of    that    confession. 


been  to  appeal  to  the  common  sympathies 
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of  Presbyteriauiam,  and  so  by  those  com- 
mou  sympathies,  or   rather  by  a  certain 
prejudice    which  was    supposed    to    be 
associated    with    them,   to    defeat     the 
verdict  of  Scotland  on  a  pure  political 
issue.       As    a    Presbyterian     he     was 
ashamed    to    see    the    way     in    which 
Presbyteriauism  in  Ireland  had  associated  | 
itself  politically   with   Orangemen   pure  j 
and  simple.    It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
felt  ashamed  of  his  co-religionists.     The 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  said  he 
feared    tUe  power  of  the  priests.     The 
history    of    Scotland   threw   some    light 
upon  the  subject,  for  it  showed  that  the 
power  of  the  ministers  there  was  greatest 
when  they    were    associated    with    the 
Scottish    as  against  the    domination  of 
the    English  forces    and    the     English 
nation.     So  in  Ireland  the  power  of  the 
priests  could   be  historically    explained, 
for   DO    such  body  of   men  could    pass 
through   the  period  of  Catholic  disabili- 
ties on  the  side  of  the  people  as  against 
those  who  tyrannized  over  them  without 
obtaining  a  large  hold,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life,  over  that  people.      But, 
just  as  in   Scotland   the  power   of    the 
priests  had  waned  as  the  Scottish  Con- 
stitution developed  on  lines  of  political 
freedom,    so    he  hoped  and  believed  it 
would    be    in    Ireland  ;    and    with  the 
waning  power  of  the  priests  there  would 
be  a  still  greater  development  of  personal 
liberty  among  the  whole  Irish    people. 
They  had  had  deputations  from  Ulster 
asking  them  to  sympathise  as  Scotchmen 
with  the  people  of  that  Province.  Ulster, 
they  were  told,  was  going  to  fight.     For 
what  ?  Human  ingenuity  would   be  very 
strongly  strained  to  find  anything  that 
could  further  protect  the  susceptil)ilitics 
of  the  people  of  Ulster  than  Sections  3 
and  4  of  the  Bill.     Having  regard  to  the 
safeguards  in  the  Bill  he  tliought   Ulster 
had  no  just  ground  for  fear.     She  had 
been    in    the  enjoyment  of    ascendency 
from  time  immemorial,  and  what  she  now 
feared  was  not  the  coming  of  ascendency, 
but  the  going  of  ascendency.     When  a 
whole  nation  rose  for  freedom  as  against 
a  foreign  domination  it  could  only  end  in 
a  victory  such  as  that  of  Bannockburn  ; 
but  when  a  section  only  of  the  nation  rose 
to  overturn  the  settled  judgment  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  that  could  only  end  in 
the    hunt  and   havoc  of  Culloden,    and 
when  this  petty  Culloden  occurred  in  Ire- 
land   those    who,  like    the    right    hon. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw, 


Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
at  Belfast,  darkly  hinted  at  rebel! £<>ii 
now  would  wash  their  hands  o£  all 
responsibility  for  its  folly  and  shame?. 
Speaking  for  himself,  and  he  bel£e\'e<I 
for  nine- tenths  of  the  Scottish  Representa- 
tives  [An     hon.    Member:     ^o.] 

He  (Mr.  Shaw)  was  sure  he  could 
speak  for  them,  and,  doing  so,  he  did  uot 
see  his  way  to  give  any  support  to  Sub- 
section 3  of  Section  9  of  the  Bill,  wliioh 
dealt  Avith  the  powers  of  the  retained 
Irish  Members. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :    It    is    a 
sub-section  ? 

Mr.  SHAW  said,  it  was.  He  >vas 
not  going  to  discuss  it  now.  He  would 
reserve  his  right  to  deal  with  the  subject 
Committee.     The    way  out    of     the 


in 


difficulty  was  not  to  have  Members     of 
the  Imperial   Parliament   who  were    not 
competent  to  transact  any  business  which 
it  was  competent  for  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to    deal    with,  but  to  wisely   and 
generously  delegate  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness   to  Ireland  and  also    to    Scotland. 
Therefore,  as  a  Scotch   Meinber  hoping* 
for  Homo  Kule  for  Scotland, he  could  not 
support  the  measure  in  its  present  form — 
but  that  was   a  matter  of    detail.      lie 
could  assure  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
the   Prime    Minister    that  there  was    a 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  in  Scotland. 
He    was    opposed    to    the  partial    dis- 
franchisement of    the   Irish    Members  ; 
because  he  considered  that  that  course 
was  opposed  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
Greater  Britain,  and  as  a  Federationist 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  be  so,  not  in 
name  only,  but  in  reality. 

•Colonel  BRIDGEMAN  (Bolton) 
said  the  House  had  listened  to  a  great 
many  speeches  on  this  subject,  and  he 
was  bound  to  admit  that  some  of  them 
had  been  of  abnoi-mal  length.  He  did 
not  intend  himself  to  trespass  in  that 
direction,  and  the  remarks  he  should  have 
to  make  would  be  very  brief  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  anxious  not  to  give  a 
silent  vote  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
and  fundamental  importance — of  such 
vital  importance  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  as  affecting 
their  property,  and  in  some  possible  con- 
tingencies even  their  lives.  He  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  Member  to  ex- 
press his  views  upon  a  Bill  of  such  mag- 
nitude so  that  they  might  be  recorded 
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in  Hansard,     So  far  as  he  had  been  able  | 
to  discover,  his  constituents   were  very 
strongly   averse  to    this   measure.       Of 
course,  they  were  not  unanimous,  but  so 
far  as  he  knew,  they  had  presented  no 
Petition,  held  no  meetings,  and  felt  no 
enthusiasm  in  its  favour,     lie  held  that 
there   had  been   during    the    Debate  no 
attempt  made  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  to  grapple  with  the  main  argu- 
ments that  had  been  directed  against  the 
Bill^-either  with  the  question  of  Ulster, 
the  difficulties  surrounding  the  retention 
of  the   Irish    Members,   or  the   difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  the  clauses  which 
dealt  with  finance.     He  did  not  propose 
to  touch  on  the  question  of  Ulster.  It  was 
a  question  which  lent  itself  to  declamation, 
DO  doubt,  and  Ulster  had  given  a  very 
interesting  object  lesson  in  the  absolutely 
unique  reception  it  recently  gave  to  the 
right  hon.  Geutleman  (Mr.  A.J.  Balfour); 
but  he  could  safely  leave  the  question  of 
Ulster  to  hon.  Members  who  represented 
loyalist  constituencies  in  Ireland,  there- 
fore he  would  not  deal  with  that  point, 
and  would  pass  to  the  two  others  he  had 
mentioned.  The  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  John  Redmond)  had  spoken  of 
these   questions   as  mere   details,  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  Committee  stage, 
but,  if  they  were  able  to  show  that  the 
retention   of  the   Irish   Members   would 
bring    our    Parliamentary    system    into 
chaos,  and  that  the  Financial  Clauses  of 
the  Bill  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they 
might  bring  our  finances  into  chaos,  then 
principle  was  affected,  and  the  question 
should  be  discussed  on  the  Second  Read- 
ing.     From   the    speeches   of   the    hon. 
Member   for    Sunderland   and   the    hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
outcome  of  the  Rill  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  system  of  Govern- 
ment.    Those   hon.  Members   were   not 
afraid    of   that   system  of    Government. 
Well,   that    was   an   enormous    question, 
and   he  was  entitled   to  ask   what  they 
were    discussing.     He  could  conceive  it 
possible    that   in    the   future    we  should 
have    a    Federal    Government — the   Im- 
perial Parliament  very  nnich  as  it  was  at 
present,    and    four    subordinate    bodies, 
g^lorified  County  Councils,  which  would 
probably  do  very  little  harm,  and  practi- 
cally would  not  have  Executive  powers 
at  their  command.     But  if  that  was  what 
they  were  discussing,  he  would  submit  to 


the  hon.  Members  to  whom  he  bad  re- 
ferred that  they  should  vote  against  this 
Bill,  l>ecause  it  was  going  dead  against  a 
system  of  Federation.     He  could  not  con- 
ceive any  plan  that  was  more  unlikely  to 
bring  about  Federation  than  the  system 
proposed  in  the  Bill,  for  it  would  have 
amongst  its  strongest  opponents  the  Irish 
Members,    who     would      not      like     to 
descend  to  a   glorified    County    Council 
after  having  had  an  Executive  Govern- 
ment   of  their    own.       But  as    no    re- 
sponsible   statesman    and    no     Member 
of    greater    importance    than    the   hon. 
Member  for   Sunderland  seemed  inclined 
to  take  up  this  question,  it  might  be  dis- 
missed as  a  matter  outside  the  sphere  of 
practical   politics.     They    had   expected 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  would 
have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  was  only  natural  to  suppose 
that     someone    whose     name    was     on 
the  back  of  the  Bill  would  try  to  deal 
with   this  difficult  question.       But  they 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.       If  they 
took  the  House  as  now  constituted,  there 
was  an    English    majority  against*  the 
Government,  and  an  Imperial   majority 
in   its  favour.       After  an  Irish   Parlia- 
ment had  been  granted,  as  the  chief  Bills 
before  Parliament  were  British  measures, 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment   to     remain     in    power    when    it 
would  be  liable  to  have  every  one  of  its 
Bills  beaten  on  a  Party  Division  ?  It  was 
very  unsatisfactory  when  he  wanted  an 
answer    to    the    question     to     see    the 
Government  Bench  empty,  and  he  did 
not  think   it  was   very  respectful  to  the 
House,    when   they  were   discussing    a 
measure  of  such  importance,  that  there 
should  bo  no  Member  of  the  Government 
present.       He  would  not  move  the  Ad- 
journment of  the  Debate,  for  he  did  not 
know   whether  Mr.  Speaker  would  put 
the  Motion  to  the  House  even  if  he  pro- 
posed it.     To  give  an  example  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  would   be  encountered 
in    deciding   whether  a  question  was  a 
British  or  an  Imperial  one,  he  would  in- 
stance the  case  of  the  "Ewelme Scandal" 
some  20  years  ago  the  Prime  Minister  pre- 
sented to  an  English  living  a  gentleman 
who  it  was  supposed  was   not  qualified. 
The  qualification  was  called  in  question  in 
the  House.       Obviously  it  would  not  be 
competent    for   Irish  Members   to   vote 
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on  the  question  of  a  presentation  to  an 
English  living,  and  yet,  in  the  instance 
to  which  he  referred,  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  prevailed,  and  if  the  opposi- 
tion had  been  pressed  it  might  have 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry.  He 
passed  from  the  question  of  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  came  to  the  financial 
clauses  of  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham the  other  day  in  an  able 
speech,  to  which  as  yet  no  answer  had 
been  given,  entered  into  the  question  of 
the  amount  which  would  be  paid  by  the 
Irish  Exchequer  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer, and  he  said  that  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Bill — namely,  l-26th,  was 
too  small,  and  that  the  proper  amount 
would  be  near  1-1 5th.  But  that  was  a 
question  for  Committee,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  would  accept  the  figures  of 
the  Prime  Minister — l-26th.  That  was 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure. 
Well,  a  question  he  should  like  to  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  was  how  it  was  that, 
if  4  per  cent,  was  the  proper  contribution 
from  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
she  was  to  be  permitted  to  send  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  12  per  cent,  of  its 
Members — and  the  80  Irish  Members 
would  form  12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  ?  He  conceived  that  his  con- 
stituents would  have  a  great  grievance 
if  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  their 
proportion  of  all  but  4  per  cent,  of  the 
Imperial  Revenue,  whilst  the  Irish 
Members  had  12  per  cent,  of  the  voice 
in  deciding  how  the  money  was  to  be 
spent.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it 
would  be  chiefly  upon  questions  of 
Imperial  expenditure  that  Irish  Members 
would  vote — on  questions  affecting  war, 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  foreign  and 
colonial  subjects.  The  English  people 
would  ask  why  Ireland  should  have 
three  times  as  much  representation  as  its 
taxation  gave  it  a  right  to  claim.  There 
happened  to  exist  a  little  bit  of  curious 
corroborative  evidence  to  show  that  this 
idea  must  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  because  Mr.  Parnell, 
in  his  Manifesto  issued  at  the  end  of 
1890,  said— 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  the  opinion,  and 
the  unanimoiia  opinion,  of  his  CJoUeagues  and 
himself,  recently  arrived  at  after  the  most 
mature  consideration  of  alternative  proposals, 

Colonel  Bridgeman. 


was  that,  in  ortler  to  conciliate  English  public 
opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Irish  representation  from  103  to  32." 

It  was  interesting  to  picture  the  inter- 
view between  these  two  distinguished 
statesmen — the  pure  Scotchman  and  the 
pure  Irishman — when  this  statement 
was  made,  Mr.  Parnell  urging  that  the 
Irish  contribution  was  too  large,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister 
urging  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  reducing  it 
that  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  Irish  representation. 
At  that  time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  "  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom 
and  less  responsibility."  Since  then  the 
General  Election  had  taken  place,  and 
had,  apparently,  altered  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances.  It       had       resulted 

in  a  smaller  majority  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  expected. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  found  himself 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  being 
dependent  for  his  seat  on  the  Treasury- 
Bench  on  the  Irish  vote.  He  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Leaders, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
they  should  require  a  larger  representa- 
tion than  32,  and  that  after  a  certain 
amount  of  talk  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  agree  that  the  number  should 
be  80.  He  did  not  like  these  arrange- 
ments between  the  pure  Scotchman  and 
the  pure  Irishman,  for  he  was  very  much 
afraid  that  between  them  the  pure  Eng- 
lishman was  likely  to  go  to  the  wall. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  the  words  used 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1871,  when  he 
s&id  that  no  rational  man,  no  sensible  man 
could  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  day,  and  in 
this  condition  of  the  world,  we  were  going 
to  disintegrate  the  great  capital  institu- 
tions of  our  country  in  order  to  make 
ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all 
mankind,  and  cripple  any  power  we 
possessed  to  render  benefits  through 
legislation  to  the  country  to  which  we 
belonged.  The  views  the  Prime  Minister 
held  in  1871  were  held  by  the  Opposition 
now,  and  they  were  just  as  unwilling  to 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight 
of  all  mankind  in  1893  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  22  years  ago. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) 
said,  he  had  no  desire  to  argue  the  general 
question  of  Home  Rule,  as  he  was  past 
being  further  convinced  with  regard  to 
it.  The  only  point  he  desired  to  put  to 
himself  was  simply  whether  the  Bill  waa 
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sufficiently  well-adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Irish  Home  Rule.     The 
test  he  applied  was  that  such  a  Bill  should 
give  to   Ireland   the  management  of  its 
own    affairs,    of    the  whole  of  its   own 
affairs,  and  of  nothing  but  its  own  affairs. 
As  he  fouud  that  upoD  the  whole   these 
objects  were  sufficiently  provided  for  in 
the  Bill  in  such  a  way  that  with  a  little 
amendment    in   Committee   it  might  be 
brought  as  near  perfection  as  such  a  Bill 
could  well  be,  he  intended  to  vote  for  the 
Second  Reading.     He  had  listened  with 
great    satisfaction   to  the   speech  of  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman    the  Member  for 
West    Birmingham    (Mr.    Chamberlain) 
upon    the     introduction     of     the     Bill. 
Although  since   the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man^s    melancholy     fall    from    political 
eminence  he  had  always  been  compelled 
to  listen  to  him  with  a  certain  amount  of 
caution,  he  always  derived  great  pleasure 
from    the   easy  lucidity  and  grace  with 
which     the    right    hon.    Gentleman    in- 
variably  set  forth  his  deplorable  ideas. 
The   right    hon.    Gentleman  had  taken 
great  pains  to  show  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which   was, 
no  doubt,  by  Constitutional  necessity  in 
posse  in  the  Bill,  would  amount  in   prac- 
tice to  little  or  nothing.     On   that  point 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  no  doubt, 
substantially  right.     It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  matter  of  suph  supreme  difficulty  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  with 
the  Irish  Legislature,  that  in  practice  it 
would  be  found,  except  when   it  came  to 
be  a  case  of  absolute  red  ruin  and  the 
breaking   up  of  laws,  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  Irish  Legislature.    In  short,  the 
Irish  Parliament    would,  to    quote    the 
words  of    the    Prime   Minister,  be  prac- 
tically a  separate  and  independent  Legis- 
lature.    The  main  difference  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain) and  himself  on  this  point  was  that, 
while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deplored 
this  prospective  state  of  things,  he  rejoiced 
in  it,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference 
between  them  was  that  he  (Mr.  Wallace) 
believed   in   the  principle  of  democracy 
Hnd  the    right   hon.  Gentleman  now  did 
not    believe  in  it.     No  doubt    the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  say  he. did,  and 
no  doubt  he  believed  he  did,  but  it  was 
evident    that   be  had  been   given  up  to 
blindness     on    account   of    his    political 
iniquities.  He  (Mr.  Wallace)  desired  to  see 


the  Irish  Parliament  have  the  freest  hand 
possible  in  directing  the  destinies  of  their 
native  country,  because  he  knew  that  in 
no  undertaking  could  any  success  be  ob- 
tained unless  a  free  hand  were  given  to 
capable  men.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
were  to  take  it  into  its  head  to  direct  an 
epic  poem  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, or  Mr.  Morris,  or  Mr.  Meredith,  or 
Mr.  Watson,  under,  say,  the  daily  and 
direct  superintendence  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Mundella),  cr 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler),  with  the 
assistance  in  emergency  of  the  First 
Cpmmissioner  of  Works  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre),  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  poem 
would  not  be  likely  to  go  very  far  towards 
procuring  immortality  for  its  author.  In  the 
same  way,  if  the  hon.  Members  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy),  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond),  South  Tyrone 
(Mr.  T.  W.  Russell),  and  North  Armagh 
(Colonel  Saunderson)  and  their  Col- 
leagues, in  their  joint  management  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  were  not  given  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  perfectly  free  hand, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  do  very 
much  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
country.  He  would  have  confidence  in 
entrusting  them  with  the  great  powers 
which  this  Bill  would  put  into  their 
hands,  because  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
principle  of  democracy.  He  believed 
that  while  the  individual  might  be  and 
too  often  was  a  fool,  or  a  lunatic,  or  a 
scoundrel,  the  nation,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  knowledge  that  its  best  interests 
were  bound  up  in  the  observance  of 
public  prudence  and  the  enactment  of 
public  justice,  would,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  behave  sanely,  honestly,  and 
sensibly.  Accordingly,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  believing  that  the  last 
thing  the  Irish  Parliament  would  seek 
to  do  would  be  to  quarrel  with  this 
country  or  attempt  to  separate  from  it, 
because  it  would  know  that  it«  interests 
would  always  lie  in  a  totally  opposite 
direction.  It  would  aim  at  justice, 
because  injustice  would  bring  it  before 
the  civilized  world  with  a  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  a  nation  which  was  almost 
abnormally  sensitive  upon  the  point  of 
national  honour,  and  because  it  would 
know  that  justice  was  in  the  long  run 
the  shortest  and  cheapest  road  to  national 
honour.  It  would,  he  was  sure,  have 
too    much    good    sense    ever    to   allow 
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theology   to    spoil    business.      To   talk 
about     the    priests     manipulating     the 
politicians  seemed  to  him  to  be  merely 
reversing   the   probable    relations.     His 
impression  was  that  it  was  the  politician 
who,    in   these   days,    manipulated    and 
used   the   priests.     Men  of  the  cloister 
were  not  able,  at  the  present  time,  to  use 
as  their  tools  men  of  the  world.     As  for 
Ulster,  Ulster  would  not  fight.     He  was 
neither    a    prophet   nor    the    son   of   a 
prophet,  but  he  ventured  to  make  this 
prediction.     At  the  worst,  as  the  Ulster 
Convention    some    two   years   ago    con- 
cluded that  the  resistance  they  should 
give  should  be  a  passive  resistance,  he 
believed    that    Ulster  would    here    and 
there  refuse  to  pay  its  taxes — that  was 
to  say,  would  elect  to  pay  them  in  the 
roundabout  way  of  haviug  execution  put 
in  against  its  furniture.     Every  sensible 
man  knew  that  a  battle  of  sideboards  and 
table-spoons    could    not   be    long   main- 
tained.    Ulster  would  fight  in  the  proper 
place — on  the  floor  of  its  own  House. 
As  to  bloodshed,  whilst  it  might  and  no 
doubt  would  shed  millions  of  cubic  yards 
of  Parliamentary  and   platform   gas,    it 
would  not  shed  a  single  drop  of  human 
blood,  especially   its  own.     He  did  not 
understand  why  Irish  laud  was  for  three 
years  to  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe 
Irish    people.       The    Home    Secretary 
(Mr.  Asquith),  two  years  ago  at  Man- 
chester, said,  in    speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject— 

*'  As  to  the  land,  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  Home  Ruler  could  presume  to  deny  to  an 
Irish  Legislatui-e  the  i>ower  of  dealing  with  the 
very  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
social  prosperity  or  distress  of  Ireland." 

He  (Mr.  Wallace)  entirely  agreed  with 
the  language  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  he  should  very  much  like  some 
Member  of  the  Government  to  tell  the 
House  Avhy  Ministers  presumed,  as  the 
Home  Secretary  put  it,  to  keep  back 
from  Ireland  the  right  of  dealing  with  its 
own  land.  Why  was  Ireland  going  to 
block  the  way  for  three  years  after  they 
should  have  professed  to  have  cleared 
the  line  ?  The  laud  of  Ireland  was,  in  a 
very  literal  sense,  Ireland.  Ireland  wns 
simply  a  name  for  a  large  piece  of  laud 
lying 'westward  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
and  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  with  a  part 
of  Ireland  missed  out  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  proposal  of  very  great  promise.  Not 
only  did  he  require,  in  a  proper  Bill  of 

Mr,  R.  Wallace, 


Home  Rule,  that  Ireland  should  manage 
her  own  affairs,  but  he  also  thought   that 
she  should  manage  nothing  but  her  own 
affairs.      He  found    that    the   professed 
purpose    of    the    Bill    on    this    matter 
was  also  satisfactory.      Ireland  was    to 
have    her   own     share    in    dealing    witli 
Imperial  matters  in  this  Parliament,   and 
if  that  was  in  every  way  practicable   and 
consistent   with   other   requirements    he 
said  that  was  only  reasonable  and  rig^ht. 
But  if  the  Bill  had  been  constructed   on 
other    lines ;  if    it    had    arranged     that 
while  Ireland  managed  her  own  affairs  in 
Dublin  she  should  also  come  across   and 
manage  British  affairs,  in  which  she  would 
no  longer  have  any  true  interest,  and  with 
which   she  Avould,  in  fact,  have  as  little 
to  do  as  America  or  France — affairs  for 
which  her  Representatives  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  chosen,  and  in  respect  of 
which  the  people  directly  interested  could 
have  no   voice  in  the   election  of  those 
Representatives—  in    such    a    case     he 
would     have    been    placed    in    a    very 
painful  dilemma,  and  would     have   had 
difficulty    in    determining     whether     he 
should  support  a  Bill  containing  a  pro- 
posal so  anomalous,  so  unjust,  and,  in  his 
opinion,    so   dangerous.     This    had  l>een 
called  an  organic  detail  of  the  Bill.       He 
did  not  know  to  what  extent  that  phrase 
might   extend,    but   he  thought  it  often 
came   near  to    what  was  called  a   vital 
principle,  at  all  events  sufficient  to  justfv 
discussion  on  a  Second  Reading  upon   it. 
An  article  in  The  Westminster  Gazette^ 
entitled  "Please  Push  Me,"was  interpreted 
by    some  hou.  Members    as    indicatinc^ 
that  the  Premier  wns  prepared  to  go  a  step 
further  with  this  portion  of  the  Bill.  Tho^e 
seutiments,  spoken  in  the  name  of  many 
Liberals,  had  occasioned  him  considerable 
misgivings,  and  possibly  tbe  House  would 
excuse  him  for  dwelling  a  little   longer 
upon  the  topic.     He  was,  of  course,  glad 
that  at  the  present  moment  no  such  pro- 
posal, but  the  very  opposite,  stood  in  the 
Bill.   The  Irish  Members  were  to  vote  on 
Imperial  matters,   with  which  they  were 
undoubtedly   concerned,   but   they    were 
not  to   vote  upon  British  matters,  with 
which  as  undoubtedly  they  were  not  con- 
cerned. He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  propoe^ed 
arrangement.       But  what  he  said   waj», 
that  they  were  not  more  startling  in  their 
nature   than    the    startling    and    initial 
difficulty  of  Home  Rule  itself ;  and  as  he 
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ifvas  not  afraid  to  face  the  one,  ho  was  not 
afraid    to    face    the    other.      His    hou. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northampton  had 
published   a  plan  limiting  to   a  certain 
extent   the  proposed  Imperial  powers  of 
the    Irish   Members  here.     It  would  be 
perfectly  feasible  for  a  British  Ministry 
with  a  British  majority  to  always  main- 
tain   its  natural  position  in    that  Parlia- 
ment.    The  plan  he   referred  to    would 
limit   the  powers   of  Irish    Members  in 
proposed  Votes  of  Confidence  by  refusing 
to  give  them  voting  power  except  where 
the  Vote  of  Confidence  concerned  Imperial 
matters.     But    when    that  Vote  of  Con- 
fidence   was  on   an    exclusively  British 
matter,  or   was    really    upon    a    mixed 
matter  ;  and  since  Ireland  Avas  in  the  re- 
lation   of    5,000,000    to    30,000,000,  it 
would    be   fair   that   the   rights   of    the 
minority    should   give   way  to  the  con- 
venience and  the  rights  of  the  majority. 
Before    looking   seriously   at    the    com- 
promise of  the  Member  for  Northampton 
hc'desired  to  consider  what  the  Bill  could 
say  for  itself,  and  whether  it  could   not 
show  it  was  able  enough  to  do   its  own 
work.     A  certain  amount  of  rudimentary 
amusement  had  been  extracted  by  some 
of  the  cap-and-bell  minions  of  the  Party 
opposite    out  of  the  "Pop  in  and  out" 
clause   of  the  Bill,  as  it  had  been  called. 
The  expression  seemed  to  have  tickled 
certain  intelligences.     If  it  had  gone  no 
further    no    great    harm     would     have 
been    done  ;    but    some    faint-hearted 
Members      of      his      own     Party     had 
taken     a     most     serious     view    of    the 
matter.     To  them  "  Popping  in  and  out," 
had  seemed  a  masterly  and  unanswerable 
sarcasm,  and  they  had  taken  to  whimper- 
ing, "  Oh,    dear,    this    will   never   do." 
Before  taking  on  so,  he  would  as)t  them  to 
consider    how    the   matter   really   stood. 
In  the  first  place,  *'  popping  in  and  out," 
was  no  novelty  of  the   law  or  the  public 
business  of  this  country.     In  the  County 
Councils,    by    express    provision,    when 
certain    questions    were    raised,    certain 
members  of  the  Council  had  to  stand  out, 
and  only  returned  when  the  question  had 
been  settled.  ["  No,  no  !"]     He  believed 
he    was    speaking    in   the  presence    of 
members  of  the  Loudon  County   Council 
who  bad  popped  in  and  out  many  times, 
and  still  survived  to  tell  the  tale.     What 
would  be   the   ultimate   practical  result 
of  the  limitation  of  the  Irish   power  of 
voting   in   turning    what   would    be  an 


Imperial  majority  to-day  into  a  British 
minority  to-morrow  ?  He  had  no  doubt 
that  a  British  Ministry,  with  the  power 
of  veto  in  its  hands,  might  do  a  good 
deal  to  reduce  the  Irish  Members  to  reason 
if  they  required  to  be  subjected  to  that 
operation.  But  still  he  feared  in  the  end 
the  Irish  power  over  the  Imperial  Esti- 
mates might  possibly  prove  too  strong 
for  them.  But,  if  that  were  so,  he 
believed  the  majority  would  find  a  way  of 
carrying  out  its  will.  How  it  could  be 
done  was  a  question  of  detail.  It  might, 
undoubtedly,  create  great  changes — a 
perfect  revolution  it  might  be  in  their 
present  methods.  But  those  who  were 
engaged  in  bold  undertakings  must  not 
shrink  from  the  mere  number  of  the  bold 
undertakings  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  if  it  involved  a  revolutionary  change  in 
their  method  of  procedure  was  that  neces- 
sarily an  evil  ?  Was  there  any  divine 
right  of  Cabinets  ?  Was  it  necessary 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  be 
always  the  Leaders  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  should  be  in  that 
House  at  all  ?  Was  it  not  possible  to 
conceive  some  method  of  the  legislative 
element  of  the  Constitution  communi- 
cating with  the  Executive  in  an  entirely 
different  way  from  the  present,  and  yet 
in  a  way  not  less  but  possibly  a  great  deal 
more  advantageous  ?  If  they  insisted  that 
the  Executive  should  always  be  in  that 
House,  was  it  necessary  that  they  should 
all  be  of  one  mind  upon  all  subjects  ?  If 
there  were  two  majorities  in  the  House, 
why  might  there  not  be  two  organs  for 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  majorities  ? 
Why  might  there  not  be  an  Imperial 
Executive  and  a  British  Executive  ? 
If  the  will  of  that  House  were  carried 
out,  he,  for  one,  did  not  care  by  what 
instrumentality  it  was  carried  out,, 
provided  that  the  will  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  given  effect  to.  The 
existing  Front  Bench  system,  in  his 
opinion,  was  very  far  from  being  perfects 
For  the  sake  of  a  souud  home  policy,  they 
had  often  been  dragged  into  and  made 
responsible  before  the  country  for  a  very 
unsound  foreign  policy.  The  present 
Front  Bench  system — and  he  was  speaking 
of  both  sides  of  that  system — fostered 
parasitism  —  cliquism,  log-rolling —  and 
the  more  or  less  indirect  forms  of  nepotism 
and  other  political  vices  that  were  most 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
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public.  The  House  was  getting  more 
and  more  paralysed  and  strangled  by  its 
own  officialism,  and  by  the  too-growing 
power  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ;  and 
he  would  contemplate  with  a  very 
chastened  equanimity,  rather,  he  might 
say,  with  a  hopeful  anticipation,  the 
advent  of  a  Parliamentary  millennium,  in 
which  the  Front  Bench  withered  and  the 
House  grew  more  and  more.  He  was 
not  advocating  the  coming  about  of 
this  state  of  things  as  a  desirable 
state  of  things.  He  was  not  even  in- 
sisting on  trying  to  demonstrate  that  it 
was  a  necessary  or  inevitable  state  of 
things.  He  was  only  saying  that  if 
there  was  a  proper  working  of  this 
Irish  ,  Home  Rule  problem  so  as  to  do 
justice  at  once  to  Irish  and  British  in- 
terests, and  that  if  that  should  demand 
their  facing  such  a  conjuncture,  he,  for 
one,  would  not  be  filled  with  absolutely 
frantic  terror  at  the  prospect.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 
(Mr.  Shaw)  made  a  statement  which 
rather  surprised  him.  He  said  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  in 
favour  of  having  their  interests  over- 
ridden by  irresponsible  Irish  Members. 
He  must  say  that  was  news  to  him.  But 
if  the  hon.  Member  was  frightened  by 
such  a  prospect  as  that,  he  wished  to  ask 
him  and  his  Liberal  friends  who  sought 
to  reverse  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in 
this  matter  how  tbey  proposed  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  pointed  out  ?  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  had  said  that  the  true  way  to  do 
it  was  by  enabling  Irish  Members  to  vote 
upon  British  business ;  and  then  he 
supposed  that  that  would  get  clear  of  all 
the  confusion.  But  getting  clear  of 
confusion  might  sometimes  be  too  dearly 
purchased.  If  a  man  presented  a  pistol 
at  his  head  and  demanded  his  money  or 
his  life,  probably  he  might  avoid  con- 
fusion by  giving  up  his  money  ;  but,  for 
his  own  part,  he  sliould  prefer  to  grapple 
a  little  with  the  confusion  before  he 
parted  with  his  money.  It  was  said  that 
the  difficulty  of  having  two  majorities 
would  be  cured  by  enabling  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  vote,  not  merely  upon  Imperial 
affairs,  but  upon  British  affairs  also.  In 
that  case,  if  the  Irish  vote  put  the 
British  Ministry  in  danger  that  would 
not  matter,  because  thev  would  have  the 
Irish  vote  still  with  them  to  support  the 
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Imperial  Ministry.      But  what  security 
would  they   have    that    the   Irish  vote, 
which  put  a  Ministry  into  power  on    a 
British  question,  would   be  with  them  ou 
Imperial  questions  ?     What  would  be  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  Representatives  ?     He  did  not  wish 
to  speak    with    disrespect    of    the  Irish 
Members,  of  whom  he  had  always  spoken 
with  respect,  and  something  approach ing^ 
aflection  for  them.     He  did  not  adniit, 
however,  that  any  Irishman  was  either  a 
better  or  a  worse  man  than  himself.     He 
did  not  admit  he  was  better,  and  he  hoped 
he  was  not  worse.     For  his  own  part,  he 
contended  that  an    Irishman  would  act 
upon  the  principles  on  which  he  would 
act  himself  in  the  same  situation — that  was 
to  say,  he  would  do  the  best  in  the  cir- 
cumstances for  the  interests  he  was  sent 
to  represent.      It  might  be  cast  in  his 
teeth  that  he  had  already  expressed  great 
confidence    in   the    action   of  'the   Irish 
Members  in  Dublin,  and  why,  then,  should 
he   cast    suspicion    on    them   acting    in 
British  matters  here  ?     In  Dublin  Irish 
Members   managing  Irish  affairs   would 
be  in  a  true  position.     Under  this  Bill, 
Irish  Members  acting  in  Westminster  in 
British  aflfairs  would  be  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  while  he  had  no  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  a  good  man  in  his  true  position 
he  might  say  that  even  a  good  man  in  a 
false  position   was  not  a  very  calculable 
quantity.      He  said   the  Irish  Members 
would  simply  be  guided  by  Irish  interests. 
The  Member  for  North  Kerry  said  in  his 
hearing   two    nights    ago    that    he   had 
found  the  Tory  Party  as   pliant  in  his 
hand  as  the  Liberal  Party,  and  that  he 
might  find  them  so  again  ;  so  that  the 
hon.    Member   was    looking   forward   to 
opportunities   of   experimenting   on   the 
pliancy  of  the  Tory  Party.     It  seemed 
to  him  that  all   they  would  gain,  if  they 
gained  anything,  by  bringing  the  Irish 
Members     there     to     vote     ou    British 
matters  would  simply  be  to  enable  them 
to  wring  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
new  concessions  in  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  the  next  vote   they  would 
require  their  assistance  on  would    give 
them  an  excellent  opportunity  of  giving 
that  concession.     In  short,  the  plan  they 
proposed  would  simply  be  that  of  giving, 
not  only  a  second,  but  a  tenth,  or  even  a 
twentieth  string  to  the  Irish  bow,  and 
their  last  state  would  be  worse  than  tlieir 
first.     He  would  ask   was  it  fair  to  the 
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British  majority  that  their  interests  should 
be  sacriiieed  by  the  action  of  what  would 
really  be  the  representation  of  a  Foreign 
Power  ?     It  was  said  they  were  doing  so 
now,  but  he  denied  altogether  the  identity 
of  the  present  with  the  new  position.  At 
present,  Ireland,  as  far  as  her  domestic 
affairs  were  concerned,  was  not  a  Foreign 
Power.     All  their  affairs  at  present  were 
thrown  into  hotch-potch,  and  Ireland  had 
a  finger  in  the  pie.     Every  hon.  Member 
from  Ireland  was  a  British-Irish  Member 
chosen    by    an    Irish    constituency,  for 
British-Irish  purposes.     That  House  of 
Commons    was    not    a    confederacy    of 
separate  constituencies  ;  it  Was  one  lar;^e 
membership  of  one  great  constituency,  and 
the     different     localities     in      choosing 
individual  members  were  simply  acting 
M  agents  of  the  aggregate  constituency. 
He  was  not  a  Scotch  Member — there  was 
no  such  thing  properly   speaking.      He 
was  a  United  Kingdom  Member  combined 
with  the   typographical    peculiarities  of 
his  race.     On    the  Liberal   platforms  at 
the  last  Election  the  cry  was  Home  Rule 
plus  the  Newcastle  Programme,  and  in 
Great  Britain  it  was  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme plus  Home  Rule.      The  items 
were  differently  arranged,  the  totals  were 
the    same.     But    under    this    Bill    this 
domestic  unity  would  be  entirely  broken 
np,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  going  to  try 
to  set  up  the  nominal  against  the  real, 
the  shadow  against  the  substance  and  the 
sham  against  the  fact.     He  repeated  that 
ander  the  Bill  this  domestic  unity  would 
be  sabstantially  and  totally  broken  up. 
Irish  Members  when  they  came  to  West- 
minster,   as  far  as  domestic  affairs  were 
concerned,    would    be   regarded    as    the 
Representatives  of  a  Foreign  Power.  They 
would   not  have  been  elected  by  a  con- 
stituency   in    whose    affairs    they    were 
qualified  or  instructed  to  meddle.     Their 
position    of    acting    in    British     affairs 
would     be     essentially     anti-democratic 
and     substantially     tyrannical.        They 
would      be      taxing      and       ruling      a 
people  •   by      whom      they      had      not 
been      chosen     or     authorised     to     act. 
They    had   heard    of   the   equality   that 
ought  to  prevail   amongst  Members    of 
Parliament.     But  in  the  proposed  state 
of  things  the  Irish  Members  would    be 
outrageous  sinners  against  the  principle  of 
equality,  because  their  interest  in  British 
affairs      would     be     purely      academic. 
Omnes  omnia     would     require     to     be 
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changed    to    Omnes   Hibcrni   omnia    or 
Omnes  Britanni  nihil.    At  present  there 
was  a  mutual  system   of  check  between 
British    and     Irish    interests.       British 
interests    were,    so   to   speak,   given    in 
pawn  to  Ireland  as  security  for  British 
fidelity  in  Irish  matters,  and  Irish  matters 
were  given  in  pawn  to  Britain  as  security 
for   Irish    fidelity    in    British    matters. 
Under  this  Bill  all  this  would  be  gone, 
for    while    Britain  would  still  be  under 
recognisances  to  Ireland,  there  would  be 
no  Irish  securities  in  British  possession. 
Ireland  would  be  irresponsible,  under  no 
check,     under     no     pledge,     under    no 
recognisances.     He  wished  to  deal  with 
one  other  argument,  which  was  possibly 
the  strongest  argument  with  some  of  his 
Liberal  friends,  who  took  a  view  different 
from  the  view  he  took  of  the  Bill.   They 
said — "  If    we  couUl  secure  Irish  votes 
for  British  purposes,  it  w^ould  help  us   to 
carry  a   great    many   Liberal   measures, 
such  as  Welsh  Disestablishment,  Scotch 
Disestablishment,  payment  of  Members  " 
— in  short,  all  the  political  delicacies  of 
the    season.       Again,    he    asked    what 
security    was  there  that  Irish  Members, 
under  the  new  system,  would  always  vote 
for  what  were  called  Liberal  measures  ? 
During  the  Recess  the  hon.  Member  for 
South   Longford  went   to  Edinburgh  to 
demonstrate    to    the   people   there   that 
Irish  representation  in  a  few  years,  under 
the   new    system,    would  be  to  a  large 
extent    Tory.      He    thought    the    hon. 
Member  was  right,  because  a  nation   of 
small  landlords  was  likely  to  be  a  nation 
of  great  Tories.     At   all   events,   Irish 
Members  would  still  be  animated  by  the 
leading  principles  of  what  might  be  best 
for  Irish  interests.     In  the  last  Parlia- 
ment an  Irish  Representative  spoke  with 
great  glee  and  cynical  satisfaction  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  Irish  Members 
and  the  Tory  Party,  and  stated  that  at 
the  time  they  were  as   thick  as  thieves, 
and  might    be  so  again.     In  that  con- 
nection he  would  read    an  extract  f.om 
his  matutinal   guide.    The  Daily  NetcSy 
seven  years  ago,  who  said — 

"  Great  Britain  desires  to  govern  herself,  and 
not  to  see  her  affairs  conducted  at  the  caprice 
of  men  who  openly  avow,  as  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
did  at  Liverpool,  that  when  they  are  voting 
about  Egypt  they  were  thinking  about  Ire- 
land." 
'  M 
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That  was  true  ;  and  he  wanted  to  ask 
further — 

**  If  you  were  to  secure  that  the  Irish  vote 
should  always  be  Liberal" — 

he  was  asking  that,  not  of  the  Party 
opposite,  but  of  his  own  nominal 
friends — 

•*  what  right  have  you,  as  Democratic  Liberals, 
to  invite  such  votes  ?  What  you  want  to  do  is 
really  to  rule  and  tax  your  own  i)eople  by 
persons  who  have  not  been  chosen  by  your  own 
people  for  that  purpose ;  and  yet  you  call  your- 
selves Democratic  Liberals,  and  profess  to 
speak  of  governing  the  people  by  the  people. 
Do  you  tell  me  that  if  you  get  good  votes  for  a 
good  cause  you  do  not  care  a  straw  how  you  get 
them  ?  I  say  that  is  exactly  the  spirit  of  the 
briber  and  the  corrupter  against  whom  the 
Liberal  Party  have  carried  a  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  What  he  says  is,  If  I  can  get  good  votes 
for  a  good  cause  by  half-crowns  and  free  beer, 
why  should  not  I  do  it  ]  That  is  precisely  your 
position.'* 

It  was  enough  for  him  that  the 
proposal  was  condemned  by  decency,  by 
national  sentiment,  and,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  by  the  existing  Statutory  Law.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  claim  votes  upon 
principles  he  could  defend  in  the  open 
day,  but  he  declined  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  political  pickpocket  and  to 
seize  even  upon  useful  Parliamentary 
chattels  by  fraudulent  and  larcenous 
devices.  He  asked  the  House  to  imagine 
the  proposed  plan  in  actual  operation. 
Imagine  him  busy  in  this  Parliament  at 
his  own  British  business,  and  every  day, 
and  possibly  every  hour,  foreign  gentle- 
men from  Ireland  came  and  poked  their 
foreign  noses  into  his  business  without 
his  invitation,  and,  as  often  as  not, 
decided  it  entirely  against  his  will.  The 
prospect  was  intolerable,  and  whenever 
he  thought  of  it  it  made  his  blood  boil  in 
a  Parliamentary  sense.  He  did  not 
know  how  this  would  be  stood  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  Scotland,  as  it  gradually 
dawned  on  the  apprehension  of  the 
people,  they  would  not  stand  it.  They 
were  a  slow  and  patient  people,  taking  a 
good  many  kicks  for  a  very  few  concomitant 
ha'pence  ;  but  there  came  a  point  when 
they  took  fire,  and  when  they  did  they 
blazed  like  Pandemonium.  Their  emblem 
was  a  thistle,  and  their  motto  was  Nemo 
me  imputie  lacessit.  If  Parliament  was 
resolved  to  saddle  them  with  an  Irish 
incubus — and  even  an  Irishman  out  of 
place  was  an  incubus  —  they  would 
quickly  grow  very  prickly  indeed. 
There  might  l>e  some  of   his  compatriots 
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who  did  not  altogether   sympathise  with 
his  view  of  the  matter.     He  could  only 
account  for   it  by  supposing  Nature  must 
have   qualified  them   eating  rather  than 
for  understanding  the  thistle.     He  would 
only  further   say  to   his  Liberal   friends 
that,  if  they  'would    insist   upon   having 
the  Irish  Members    in    that    House  both 
for  Imperial  matters   and  for   managing 
British  affairs,  they  would   simply  drive 
men  like  him  to  demand  the  exclusion  of 
the   Irish    Members   altogether,    and   to 
revert  to  the  original  lines  of   the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886.     He  was  very  much 
mistaken  if  in  reality  that  was  not    the 
genuine  belief  of  some  of   not  the  least 
prominent  of  the  occupants  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  in    this   matter.     They  had 
had  some    talk   about    Federation.     He 
was  not  a  theoretical    Federationist.     If 
it  was  the  demand  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,   then    as  a    Democrat 
he  would  give  in    to   the   demand.     But 
Federation — or,  as    it   should  be   called, 
decentralisation — for  Federation  was  not 
possible    by     breaking    up     a    unity — 
Federation  was  a  voluntary  synthesis  of 
a  number  of  previously  separated   parts. 
But  he  would  not  quarrel  about  a  phrase. 
If  they  were  to  have  Federation  it  should 
be  simultaneous — all  at  once,  and  if  they 
were  to  antedate  the  right  of  Ireland  to 
her  share   in   the    Federal    arrangement, 
then  we  should   require  her  to  pay  for 
that   anticipation.     He    said    the    whole 
three  Nations  should  be  decentraliseil  at 
once,  but  Scotland  was  not  ripe  for  it  and 
England   was   dead    against    it,    and  if 
Ireland  was   to   get   Home   Rule   much 
sooner  than    the   others    required  it,  she 
should  have  to  pay  discount  in  the  shape 
of  a  temporary  exclusion  of  her  Members, 
and    England    would    have    discount   in 
losing  the  advantage  of  their  labours   in 
the   management    of    Imperial    matters. 
For  himself  he  should  not  be  unwillingly 
driven  to  that  conclusion.     It  was  said 
that    it    would     be     inconsistent     with 
thesupremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
but  the  Prime  Minister  disposed  of  that 
objection  in  one  sentence  of  his  speech  in 
moving  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill 
when  he  poiuteii  to  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures  and    reminded    tue    House    that, 
though  the  Colonies  had  no  Imperial  re- 
presentation,   yet     Imperial    supremacv 
over  them  was  complete.     The  argument 
that  there  must  be  a  visible  symlml   of 
this  unity  and  supremacy  was  a 'silly  one, 
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fit  only  for  that  class  of  mind  that  could 
not    iiuderstaud   how  our  public    school 
childreu   could   be   taught  to  love  their 
conutry  unless  they  were  deluged  with  a 
regular  supply  of  Union  Jacks.    Besides, 
the  argument  was  not  true  to  fact.     It 
was  a  well-known  optical  fact  that  trun- 
cation was  often   a  contribution  to   visi- 
bility, and  that  the  part  struck  the  eye 
more  readily  than  the  complete  structure. 
He  would  take  an   illustration  from  the 
Business  of  the  House.      A  one-legged 
Secretary  of  State  would,  especially  on 
State  occasions,  be  a  far  more  noticeable 
iipectacle  than  the  bi-1  egged  and  incon- 
spicuous individual  who  now  discharged 
those  functions.    As  to  other  parts  of  the 
Bill,  of  which  so  many  of  its  supporters 
disapproved,  he   had    done    his    best   to 
defend  them.     His  opinion  was  that  the 
presence  of  the  Irish  Members  at  West- 
minster to  take  part  in  British  business 
would  be  a  danger  and  a  disaster  to  the 
country.     He  therefore  trusted  that   the 
Government  would  not  give  way  to  any 
of  the  attempts  that  might  be  placed  in 
their  road  to  make  changes  in  the  Bill  in 
this  respect.     Believing  that  the  Bill  as 
it  now  stood,  with  certain  Amendments 
in  Committee,   would  be   a   satisfactory 
measure,  he  should  vote  for  the  Second 
Reading. 

•Mr.  COURTNEY  (CoruwaU,  Bwl- 
min)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  following  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Edinburgh  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  I  still  feel  considerable  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  even  now  that  he  has  ceased. 
I  have  certainly  been  puzzled  by  some 
parts  of  the  amusing  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  I  think  the  friends  of  the 
Bill  ninst  have  been  a  little  astonished 
when  he  said  he  had  been  doing  his  best 
to  defend  it.  I  understand,  however, 
that  the  hon.  Member  protested  against 
any  change  in  the  Bill  in  the  way  of 
giving  Irish  Members  control  over  all 
questions  submitted  to  this  Assembly  in 
future,  and  I  also  understood  him  to  say 
that  be  was  quite  ready  to  welcome  an 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  Bill 
which  would  exclude  the  Irish  Members 
altogether.  That  is  a  question  we  shall 
have  to  consider  by-and-bye,  if  we  ever 
get  so  far,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we  shall 
have  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
procedure,  but  we  have  not  got  to  that 
question  yet.  In  the  short  time  I  shall 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 


I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be   so  short,  I 
desire  rather  to  go  into  the  fundamental 
questions  which  I  believe  to  be  at  issue 
in  considering  how   this  Bill   should  be 
received.     The  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Mr.  Storey)  said   that  after  long 
hesitation  he  had  accepted  the  principle 
of  Home  Rule,  and  that  even  now  he  was 
not  persuaded   that,  under   certain  con- 
ditions, the  acceptance  of   Home    Rule 
might  not  be  avoided.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax  spoke 
of  this  Bill  as  involving  a  revolution,  in 
his  view  a  necessary  revolution,  but  still 
a  revolution.     That   being   the   case,   I 
need  not  apologise  if  I  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for   some   time.     The 
impatience   manifested   in    one    or    two 
quarters  seems  to  me  to  imply  a   very 
inadequate  sense  of  the   gravity  of  this 
question.  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged 
readily  by  some,  if   not  all,    the   Mem- 
bers on  the  Treasury  Bench  that  this  is 
the   greatest   proposal   submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  during  this  century. 
There  may  be  a  suggestion  that  the  al- 
terations proposed  in  1832  were  commen- 
surate with  it  ;    but,  except   those  pro- 
posals, I  know  of  no  question  which  can 
be  considered  approaching  in  gravity  to 
this  Bill.     And  that   being  the  measure 
of    its    importance,    I    take     leave     to 
protest     respectfully     against     any    at- 
tempt to  curtail  its  legitimate  discussion. 
Now,  Sir,  what  is  it  we  are  really  asked 
to  do  by  this  Bill  ?     We  are  asked  to 
remove  the  affairs  of  Ireland  from  the 
control  and  the  sense  of  justice  and  the 
equity  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  to 
subject  them  to  the  control  and  the  sense 
of   justice  and  the   equity   of  an  Irish 
Parliament.     That  change   may   be   for 
better  or  worse.     The  justice  dealt  out 
under  -it  may   be  greater  or  it  may  be 
less,   but   the  change  involve  this  pro- 
position— that  we  take  away  Irish  affairs 
from  the  control  of  this  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  subject  them  to  an  Assembly 
that  will  meet  in  Dublin  elected  by  and 
representative   of   purely  Irish  electors. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  supremacy  of  this 
Parliament  will  be  maintained.     It  was 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford, 
who  made  an  able  and  eloquent  speech 
early  in  the  evening,  that  that  supremacy 
was  inalienable.     That  is  a  question  of 
great  technical  difficulty.     In  passing,  I 
will  venture  to  express  a  doubt  upon  the 
matter,  but  I  will  not  stop  to  examine  it 
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now.  Inasmiicji  as  this  Assembly  is  the 
product  of  the  fusion  of  two  Assemblies, 
each  by  hypothesis  equal  and  co-ordinate, 
I  do  not  see  anything  to  prevent  its  resolv- 
ing itself  again  into  two  independent  and 
co-ordinate  Assemblies,  neither  subject 
to  the  other.  But  the  Bill  does  not  in- 
volve that  suggestion,  and  we  need  not 
entertain  this  technical  matter.  But  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  refer,  in  passing,  to 
one  contention  that  has  been  raised  in 
reference  to  it.  Here  we  have  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
theoretically  maintained.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  R.  Wallace) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  speech  said  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  would,  indeed,  be 
theoretically  subordinate ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  future 
Government  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  Ministers  responsible 
to  the  Irish  Legislature  created  by  the 
Bill,  and  vested  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  the  supremacy 
would  be  purely  theoretical.  I  entirely 
agree  with  that  proposition.  It  will  be 
purely  theoretical  even  wore  the  Irish 
Members  still  retained  here  :  but  if,  as 
the  hon.  Member  desires,  and  as  I  think 
ought  to  be  the  case  if  the  Bill  is  passed, 
they  are  not  retained  here,  it  would  be- 
come absolutely  theoretical.  We  have 
got  experience  enough  besides  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  the  nature  of  I  he 
case  to  know  that  within  the  sphere  of 
action  assigned  to  the  new  Legislature 
it  would  be  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
interfere  with  Ministers  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  Legislature  either 
by  exercising  a  veto  or  by  passing  an 
overruling  Bill.  It  is  vain  to  think  that 
we  have  any  protection  against  the  action 
of  the  Irish  Legislature  in  the  power 
theoretically  vested  in  us  once  this 
measure  becomes  operative  in  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  ex- 
plained with  great  lucidity  that  as  long 
as  the  Parliament  which  is  about  to  be 
created  existed,  so  long  the  veto  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  must  exist,  that  it 
cannot  bo  given  away,  but  that  it  must 
remain  inactive.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Birmingham  clearly 
apprehended  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford.  He  made  no 
mistake  about  it,  nor  did  he  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Member  or  his 
Colleagues  had  any  sinister  motive  or 
contemplated  any  sinister  action  in  their 
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relation  to  the  Government.  The  Bill, 
as  proposed,  did  not  give  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  all  he  asked,  or 
all  he  thought  himself  entitled  to.  But 
the  Bill,  as  proposed,  would  in  its  opera- 
tion develop  into  something  more.  That 
was  all  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  said  or  wished  to  insist 
on.  This  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  final 
measure,  because  it  does  not  of  itself 
concede  all  that  is  asked  for,  though  hon. 
Members  believe  it  will  develop, 
and  naturally  develop,  into  some- 
thing to  which  they  think  they 
are  at  present  entitled,  but  which 
they  will  not  immediately  obtain. 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber fortifies  our  view  of  the  situation. 
He  claims  for  the  Irish  Parliament  pro- 
posed to  be  set  up  that  it  would  not  be 
founded  on  the  establishment  of  griev- 
ances, but  on  the  existence  of  a  right 

the  right  of  a  separate  nationality.  On 
the  thesis  of  a  separate  nationality,  boiv 
imperfect  is  the  scheme  !  If  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  Irish  demand  Irishmen  have  not 
been  satisfied,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  ; 
they  must  honestly  go  on  using  the 
opportunities  given  them  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  they  regard  as  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  their  desire.  The 
hon.  Member  does  not,  however,  stop  with 
the  assertion  of  a  right ;  he  affirms  that  the 
united  Parliament  has  failed  in  its  action 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  that 
the  situation  is  such  that  it  imperatively 
demands  a  change  ;  that  this  Parliament 
is  an  evil  Parliament,  and  that  the  result 
is  injustice  to  the  Irish  people.  That  is 
the  judgment  of  the  hon.  Member  and 
some  of  those  who  sit  around  him,  but  I 
should  prefer  the  judgment  of  other 
Irishmen  at  least  as  well  able  and  com- 
petent to  consider  the  state  of  their 
country,  at  least  as  full  of  patriotism, 
and  at  least  as  well  qualified  from  the  study 
they  have  given,  not  only  of  their 
own  country,  but  of  the  course  of 
government  in  other  lands,  to  pronounce 
a  verdict,  in  establishing,  a  different 
conclusion.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
prematurely  lost  to  his  generation,  but 
whose  memory  is  still  dear  and  honoured 
by  all  who  knew  him — ^I  refer  to  the  late 
Professor  Cairnes  —  published  in  1873 
some  Fragments  on  Ireland^  which  were 
written  as  far  back  as  1866.  Tho9e 
Fragments  express  in  no  halting  way 
the  writer's  sense  of  the  defects  of  the 
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Irish  Goveriimeut,  They  express,  iu 
language  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
North-East  Cork  might  adopt,  hU  strong 
detestatiou  of  the  action  of  too  many  Irish 
landlords  after  the  great  famine.  He  refers 
to  the  memory  of  wrongs  then  suffered  as 
embittering  Irishmen  of  the  present  day 
in  many  lands,  and  he  says  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  this 
memory  of  wrong,  making  those  Irish- 
men scattered  abroad  so  bitter  iu  their 
judgment  of  the  conduct  and  results  of 
the  government  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. But  what  is  the  estimate  of  my 
late  friend  on  that  Parliament  after  all  ? 

•*  When  we  turn,"  he  said,  "  to  the  recent 
legislation  affecting  Ireland,  What  is  the  scene 
it  unfolds  V 

This  was  written  before  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  before  the  first 
agrarian  Act  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
and  a  fortiori  before  the  second  agrarian 
Act. 

"  A  long  series  of  measures  extending  over 
half  a  century,  moving  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  liberty,  equal  justice,  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation,  and  industrial  development.*' 

What  nobler  description  could  you  get 
than  that  ?  And  then  he  proceeds  to  make 
a  record  of  the  legislation  which  did, 
even  up  to  1866,  dignify  and  justify  the 
legislation  of  this  country  with  respect 
to  Ireland.  Continuing,  he  remarks  that 
he  did  not  say  that  these  Acts  proved 
that  Ireland  was  now  well  governed ; 
his  position  rather  was  that  further 
legislation  of  a  radical  character  was 
imperatively  required,  and  the  legislation 
to  which  he  was  pointing  was  the  legis- 
ktiou  supplied  in  1870  and  1881.  The 
review  thus  given  by  Professor  Cairnes 
oonnselsthe  exercise  of  patience  in  dealing 
with  the  case  of  Ireland.  I  know  well 
that  to  speak  of  patience  does  not  suit  all 
impetuoui)  minds.  In  my  absence  last 
week  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  referred  to  what  I 
had  said  in  the  recent  Debate  as  to  the 
nec3ssity  of  patience  in  the  treatment  of 
this  problem,  and  although  probably  my 
right  hon.  Friend  did  not  intend  to  excite 
derision  by  that  reference,  it  apparently 
provoked  that  feeling  among  some  of  his 
hearers.  For  myself,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  imputation  of  patience  iu  such  a 
problem.  When  my  right  hon.  Friend 
went  on  to  suggest  his  rule-of-three  calcu- 
lation that  if  it  took  so  many  years  to 
bring    the    middle,  classes   of  the   two 


JHlauds  into  communion  and  unity  with 
one  another,  how  long  would  it  take  to 
bring  the  whole  people,  I  think  he 
scarcely  took  a  serious  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  by  such  arithmetical  means 
that  the  processes  of  national  Federation 
and  consolidation  can  be  gauged.  In 
mentioning  patience,  I  was  uncon- 
sciously, but  not  less  truly,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  the  excellent  teaching 
which  I  received.  On  April  7,  1881,  in 
introducing  the  Irish  Land  Bill  into  the 
House,  the  Prime  Minister  said — 

*'It  is  said  that  our  legislation  has  failed  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  admit  the  failure.  I  admit 
the  success  to  be  incomplete.  I  am  now  asked 
how  it  is  to  be  made  complete.  I  say  by  patient 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  by  steady  adherence 
to  the  work  of  justice.'* 

I  have  given  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  work  of  justice  was  being  per- 
severed with  before  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill  ;  and  I  have  quoted  something 
leading  to  that  conclusion.  If  that  con- 
clusion does  not  recommend  itself  to 
every  one  in  the  House  now,  at  least  it 
recommended  itself  to  the  Prime  Minister 
in  1881.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
continued — 

"  We  shall  not  depend  upon  the  results  of  a 
moment.  It  will  not  be  what  to-day  may  say 
or  what  to-morrow  may  say.  It  will  be  rather 
what  fruits  we  shall  reap  in  the  long  future  of 
a  nation's  existence.  In  dealing  with  that  we 
proceed  upon  a  reckoning  which  cannot  fail. 
Justice,  Sir,  is  to  be  our  guide.  As  it  has  been 
said  that  love  is  stronger  than  death,  even  so 
justice  is  stronger  than  popular  excitement, 
stronger  than  the  passions  of  men,  stronger  even 
than  the  grudges,  resentments,  and  traditions 
of  the  past.  Every  stej)  that  we  take  upon  our 
road  is  a  step  that  briny s  us  nearer  to  the  goal, 
and  every  obstacle,  even  though  for  a  moment 
it  may  seem  insurmountable,  only  for  a  little 
while  retards,  and  can  never  defeat  the  final 
triumph." 

That  quotation  is  a  most  eloquent  defence 
of  patience,  if  the  road  of  justice  were 
being  pursued.  That  that  road  was 
being  pursued  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  when  he  made  that 
declaration,  long  before  he  conceived  the 
necessity  or  the  prudence  or  the  policy 
of  taking  up  the  Home  Rule  question. 
I  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the 
transfer  of  the  control  of  Irish  affairs 
from  the  present  Parliament  to  an  Irish 
Parliament  is  a  progress  in  the  way  of 
justice.  That  question  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  present  controversy.  On  this 
question  of  the  necessity  of  transfer  I 
will  turn  to  another  observation  of  the 
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Prime  Minister.   In  the  same  speech  from 
which  I  have   already  quoted  my  right 
hon.    Friend    made     the    extraoniinary 
statement    that   the    Union    was    most 
nearly  being  accepted  at  the  time  imme- 
diately following  the  Act  of  Union  down 
to   1829.     If  that  were  true  the  dismal 
conclusion  would  be  left  that  the  feeling 
of  union  had  since  been  dying  instead  of 
growing,     that     we     had     been     going 
backwards    instead    of    forwards.      But 
how   is    it    possible    to    say    it  ?       At 
the     time     to     which    my    right    hon. 
Friend     refers     there    was     no     repre- 
sentation    of    the    mass    of    the    Irish 
people.     They  had  not  even  the  right  to 
petition  Parliament.      They  were  abso- 
lutely dead  in  political  life  ;  they  had  no 
political  power  or  functions.     To  speak 
of  such  a  time  as  betokening  a  growth  of 
feeling  for  the  Union  is  only  possible  on 
the  hypothesis  that  where  there  is  on  the 
surface  no   appearance  of  discontent,  the 
existence  of  complete   content  must  be 
supposed.     De    non  existefttibus  et  non 
apparentihus  eadem  est  ratio.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  supposes,  because  there 
was  no  manifestation  of  organised  oppo- 
sition to  the  Union,  that  therefore  it  was 
in  good  favour.    Such  a  position  requires 
some  comment,  because  it  reveals  what  I 
conceive      to      be      an      extraordinary 
characteristic  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  in 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Question.      From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  my  right  hon. 
Friend    has    refused    to    look  below  the 
Parliamentary  representation  of  Ireland 
in    order     to     examine     and    ascertain 
what  are  the  real  facts  of  Irish  history 
and  Irish  life.     If  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  was  the  case  up  to   1829,  there 
was  no  representation  of   Irish  popular 
opinion,    then,  according    to   the   Prime 
Minister,  Irish  popular  opinion   could  be 
said  not  to  exist.     And  it  has  been  so  at 
different  epochs   in   the  consideration  of 
the  Irish  problem.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  always  taken  the  character  of 
the  Irish  representation   as  a  final  guide 
and  absolute  criterion  as  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland.     I   was  immensely  struck  by 
a  declaration  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  another  occasion  as  far  back  as  1866, 
when  he  first  led  the  House  of  Commons. 
In    1866,  when   Parliament   met,    there 
was  the  sad  necessity  of  applyijig  to  it  to 
pass  a  Bill  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus 
writ  in  Ireland,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
had  to  support  the  measure.     Mr.  Bright, 
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who  was  in  the  House,  took  occasion  to 
appeal    to   the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Leaders  of  the  Opposition,  not  indeed  to 
abstain  from  passing  the  Bill,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  he  recognised,  but  to  take 
the    government  of  Ireland  seriously  in 
hand,  to  realise  its  defects,  and  to  agree 
together    to   make   their   first   care    the 
undertaking  of  some  means  of  amending 
those  defects.     Mr.  Bright's  zeal  for  Ire- 
land is  well  known  ;  and  his  knowledge 
was  not  inferior  to  his  zeal.     In  answer 
to  Mr.  Bright,  the  Piime  Minister  said 
that  some  of  his  remarks  were  true,  but 
that  with  others  he  quarrelled,  and  that 
even  those  that  were  true  were  uttered  at 
the  wrong  time.     And  as  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland   itself,  the  disaffection  there, 
and  the  necessity  of  taking  in  hand  the 
consideration    of   the  political  situation, 
the    right   hon.    Gentleman    made    this 
extraordinary     statement.       The     right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  Her  Majesty 
made  an  appeal  to  the  well-tried  loyalty 
of  the  Parliament  which  was  English  as 
it  was  Scotch  and  also  Irish.     The  Irish 
portion,  he  said,  was  not  less  freely  elected 
than   the    English   and    the  Scotch.     It 
was  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

"And,"  he  went  on,  "for  my  part  I  decline  to 
recognise  that  people  or  accept  any  interpreta- 
tion of  their  real  feelings  other  than  that  which 
is  conveyed  through  the  mouths  of  Representa- 
tives lawfully  chosen  to  wt  in  this  House." 

So  that  at  that  time  my  right  hon.  Friend 
refused  to  recognise  any  representation 
of  the  opinions  of  Ireland  other  than  that 
expressed  by  the  mouths  of  its  Represen- 
tatives in  that  House.  [^Cheers \,  Do 
those  who  cheer  that  statement  recollect 
that  it  was  made  in  1866,  when  the 
franchise  was  a  high  one,  when  the 
number  of  electors  was  limited,  and  when 
there  was  no  Ballot ;  and  yet  my  right 
hon.  Friend  refused  to  recognise  any  other 
manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  A  more  limited  appreciation 
of  the  Irish  problem  I  cannot  conceive. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  recognised  only 
Members  elected  under  a  restricted 
franchise  without  the  defence  of  the 
Ballot,  and  then  he  said — 

"  This,  gentlemen,  and  this  alone,  I  accept  as 
the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Ireland." 

I  beg  humbly  to  suggest  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  fell  into  the 
same  error  when  in  1885  he  was 
confronted    with    the    representation    of 
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Irelaud,  and  fancied  that  the  proportion 
of  the  103  Members  returned  to  vote  for 
Home  Rule  corresponded  with  the  political 
divisions  among  the  Irish  people.    Again 
there  was  the  refusal  to  penetrate  below 
the  surface — to   inspect  the  facts,  which 
might  show  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
leading expression  of  the  real  opinion  of 
the  minds  of  the  people.     I  venture  to 
say  there    is   the  same  refusal    to  look 
below  the  surface  in  the  singular  con- 
tentment   with    which    my    right    hon. 
Friend  proposes  to  set  up  his  Irish  Legis- 
lature.    He  seems  to  think  that   if  we 
set  up  the  Legislature  all  will  go  on  as 
before.      It    is    unnecessary    to    inquire 
whether  there  would  be  any  change  in 
the  spirit  of  the  laws,  any  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  administration.     A  formal 
change  you  would  make,  but  not  a  real 
change.     Is  it  not  right  that  we  should 
inquire  what  would  be  the  character  of 
the    legislation    we   might   expect   from 
that  Parliament  ?     Be  it  good  or  be   it 
bad,  we  should  not  be  able  to  influence  it. 
It  would  not  be  under  our  control.     It 
might  pass  better  legislation    than  that 
passed  by  this   House.     I  am  trying  to 
go  l>elow  the  surface  in  order  to  see  what 
it  would   be.     The  Bill  proposes  to  set 
up  the  103  gentlemen  whom  we  know  in 
this  House  in  the  Legislature  in  Dublin. 
[**  No  !  "]     Perhaps  not  the   same  per- 
sons ;  but  the  composition  would  be  the 
same,  the  policy  would  be  the  same,  the 
proposals    would    be    the   same.      They 
would    be     the   same    electors  and    the 
same      constituencies ;      and      therefore 
the       Dublin      Parliament      would      be 
composed  of   persons    holding  the   same 
views  as  the  gentlemen  whom  we  know 
here.     The  hon.  Member  for  North -East 
Cork  (Mr.  Davitt)  frankly  said  that  the 
Parliament   in    Dublin    would    represent 
the   tenant-farmers,  and  that  Parliament 
would  undertake  to  deal  with  the  social 
questions   of  Ireland   as    public  opinion 
required    them   to    be    undertaken.      Is 
there  any  promise  that  the  103  g/Butle- 
men  whom  you  propose  to  transfer  from 
Westminster  to   Dublin  would  legislate 
better  for  Ireland  than  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament.    It  is  a  very  delicate  question, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  hurt  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — with 
whom  I  have  always  enjoyed  friendly  re- 
lations— when  I  say  there  are  serious  doubts 
whether  the  new  Parliament  would  be  as 
just   as  the   present.     As   I   have   said. 


we  are  told  that  the  new  Parliament  will 
represent  the  tenant-farmers.     My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land  told   us  some  time  since   that   we 
had  been  doing  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
the   Irish    landlords    doing   injustice    to 
their  tenantry,  and    we  must  now  take 
care  to  prevent  Irish  tenants  from  d^ing 
injustice  to  landlords.     Are  we  now  going 
to  set  up  a  Parliament  which  will  leave  it 
in  the  power  of  the  tenants  to  do  in- 
justice  to  the  landlords  ?     One   of   the 
Members  of  the  Administration  will  be 
the  author  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and 
it  is  just  possible  he  will  lean  a   little 
more  to  the  tenant  than  to  the  landlord. 
To  prevent  such  injustice  a  material  step 
was  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  1886.     What 
step  is  taken  in  this  Bill  ?     What  kind  of 
comfort  will   the  landlord — ^for  whom  I 
desire   fair   treatment — have  in   looking 
upon  the  Parliament  about  to  be  set  up 
in  Ireland  ?      For  three  years  that  Par- 
liament is  to  be  disabled  from  legislating, 
but  the  language  used  in  reference  to  this 
subject  is  rather  vague  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  prove  such  a  bar  as   most 
people  imagine.     It  is  not  to  do  anything 
generally  in  connection   with  the  Land 
Law.     It  might  be  possible  for  the  Par- 
liament to  do  a  great  deal  without  coming 
under   the  prohibition    contained    in  the 
Bill.     Of   course,  in  the  matter  of  the 
administration    of    the   Land   Laws,   in 
the    matter    of    carrying  out   evictions, 
and     in     the    matter     of     giving    pro- 
tection    to     the     Sheriffs'     officers     in 
directing   seizures  for  rent,   the    House 
already    knows    how   much    power    the 
Administration  could  have  if  they  desired 
to  exercise  it,  and  I  know  of  nothing  in 
the  Bill  to  prevent  an  Administration  in 
Dublin  from  going  a  great  deal  further  and 
refusing  to  the  officers  of  the  law  the  full 
support  they  desire.     I   venture  to  say 
that  the  possible  postponement  for  three 
years  of  the  full  power  of  legislating  on 
this  subject  is  but  a  very  slight  consola- 
tion to  the  landlords  of  Ireland.     It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  that  the  end 
of  the  three  years  corresponds  with  the 
effluxion  of   the   judicial  rents  fixed  in 
1881.      At   the   end  of  that  period   all 
protection  will  be  discarded,   and   there 
will  be  a  free  hand    in  dealing  with   a 
great  many  relations  between   landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland  ;  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  aright,  the   hon.  Member  for 
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North  Kerry  has  said  that  the  fact   that 
at  the  end  of  the  three   years   the   laud- 
lords  will  be  exposed  to  action  without 
any  protection   will  lead    them   to   come 
very  rapidly  to  make  agreements  in  the 
interval    which   otherwise    they    might 
refuse.     In    fact,   at   the   end   of   three 
yearn   the  landlords   will   be  subject   to 
whatever  legislation  the  Assembly,  repre- 
senting the  tenant  farmers,  may  choose  to 
approve.     My  right  hon.  Friend  has  said 
that  although  errors  of  judgment   might 
be  passed  over,  acts  of  injustice  would 
not  be  passed  over.     Yes  ;  but  my  right 
hon.  Friend  knows    perfectly   well  that 
often  the  greatest  acts   of   injustice   are 
due   to   errors    of    judgment.     Even    in 
regard  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  I  am 
perfectly  sure    that    the   hon.  Members 
who  set  it  in  motion  are  persuaded  that 
they  had  the  highest  morality  to  support 
them  in  their  defence  of  it.     Will  my 
right  hon.    Friend   act    upon   his    own 
apprehension  as   to    resulting    injustice, 
or  will  he  look    into    the   mind   of   the 
Legislature   itself  to    discover    what  is 
the  kind  of  motive  which  produced  the 
result  on  the  part   of   the  Legislature  ? 
He  will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
If  he  is  in  power  he  will  simply  acquiesce 
in  what  may  bo  done.     He  will  know 
the    impossibility    of    interfering,    how- 
ever much  any  proposal   may  be   open 
to  judgment.     If  you  had,  for  instance, 
such  an  action  as  the  passmg  of  a  Bill 
which    might    commend    itself    to    the 
right    hon.    Member   for    Sleaford    (Mr. 
Chaplin),  and  which  certainly  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
to  the  effect  that,  "whereas  since  1873 
there    has    been     an     appreciation     of 
gold  to  the  extent  of  30   per  cent.,  bo 
it    enacted    that,  on    all  '  rents    reserved 
imder     agreements     made     before    that 
date,   there  should    be  a    corresponding 
reduction,"     would     that     be     an    error 
of    judgment,    or    would    it    be    an   in- 
justice ?      And    would    there    or   would 
there    not    be   an    interference  ?     I   am 
inclined  to    think   the  matter  would  be 
left  for  the  Parliament  alone  to  deal  with. 
If  my  right  hon.  Friend  really  wished  to 
protect  the  people  from  injustice,  he  might 
be  advised  to  adopt  a  simple  proposal. 
The  united  wisdom  of  the  Government, 
aided,   I  suspect,  by  the   Chancellor    of 
the  Duchy,  has    put  in  the^  Bill  a  pro- 
vision drawn  from  tho  United  States,  a 
provision    which    by    the    way,   as    the 
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Chancellor  of   the   Duchy   knows     very 
well,  is  not  perfectly  effectual  in  practice. 
There  is  an  excellent  principle  involvcjd 
in  it ;  but  it  is  a  moral  principle  whicii  in 
the  Southern  States  is  very  often  a  d^eatl 
letter.     If  you  are  going  to  be  oa  your 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  injustice, 
why,  when  you  were  about  it,  did    you 
not  produce  two  other  clauses  from   tlie 
United  States  Constitution  whi<^  really 
would  have  been  operative  ?    The  first  is 
that  there  should  be   no   ex  post  facta 
law.    That  is  a  valuable  provision,     ^nd 
then  there  is  another  which  is  respecteci 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Union,  which  is 
woven  into  the  mind  and  the  conscience  of 
every  citizen  of  theUniou,which  the  Courts 
continually   assert,  and   all   attempts    to 
circumvent  which  have   been  in  vain — 
that   no    State   shall    pass   any   law    to 
impair  the  obligation  of  contract.     -I*ut 
that  clause  in  vour  Bill,  and  vou  have  a 
very   effectual    protection    against   such 
dangers  as  I  have  suggested.     But  you 
have  not  put  that  into  your  Bill.     You 
have   scarcely  passed   it   over   by  inad- 
vertence, because  you  have  been  studyiu^ 
the  United  States  Constitution.     There- 
fore you  have  deliberately  left  the  pro- 
vision out  of  this  Bill  in  order  that  the 
new  Legislature  should  have  the  power 
to  pass  such  laws.  £Mr.  J.  Morley  :  No, 
no  !]    Why,  then,  was  it  deliberately  left 
out  ? 

♦Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  must  ask  my 
right  hoD.  Friend,  if  he  wants  to  know, 
to  wait  until  we  have  a  chance  of  telling 
him.  My  right  hon.  Friend  truly  says 
that  this  provision  was  not  left  out  by 
inadvertence.  It  was  thoroughly  con- 
sidered ;  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  him  a  thoroughly  good  reason  for 
leaving  it  out. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  have  an  answer,  whether  it  is  a 
satisfactory  one  or  not,  as  to  why  this 
provision  was  deliberately  left  out. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  this  clause  had  led  to 
the  establishment  of  all  the  i-ailway 
monopolies  in  the  United  States. 

Mr. COURTNEY:  The hoii. Member 
for  the  Scotland  Ward  Division  of 
Liverpool  has  given  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  left  out.  It  has  been  conceded, 
however,  that  it  has  been  deliberately 
left  out.  I  pass  from  that  danger — which 
I  think  is  a  danger — to  other  considera- 
tions affecting  the  policy  which  might  be 
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pected  to  be  pursued  by  the  new  Legis- 
lature.    We  have  to  consider  the  charac- 
teristics   of    hon.    Gentlenieu    opposite. 
It  is  &  delicate  subject,  aud  I  do  not  kuow 
whether  I  shall  commaud  agreement  on 
the   point.     I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
single  Free  Trader  among  hon.  Members 
opposite.  There  maybe  one  exception.  lam 
not  certain  about  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerrj.      That  hon.  Member   may  be  a 
convinced  Free  Trader,  but  I  have  heard 
BO  many  other  hon.  Members  talking  on 
cognate  subjects  and  expressing  opinions 
with  great  freedom  that  I  am  induced  to 
express  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
single  Free  Trader  among  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's Colleagues  ;  and  Free  Trade  is 
not   a  creed   of   a  large  portion  of  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.     Many  years 
agOy   in    expressing    my   view    on    this 
question,  I  put  this  forward.     I  said  that 
if  an  Irish   Parliament  was  set  up,  and 
if  it  was  determined  that  the  power  of 
imposing  a  tariff  should  be  conceded  to 
Irishmen,   they    would    pass   Protective 
duties.     But   the   Government  say  that 
this  power  has  been  refused  to  them.     I 
believe,  however,  that  is  only  temporary. 
If  you  are  compelled  to  agree  to  an  Irish 
Parliament  I  should  not  limit  such  a  body 
in  this  way.    If  your  apprehension  is  such 
that  you  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  con- 
cede  self-government  with  reference  to 
Irish  affairs  to  an  Irish  Parliament  elected 
for  that  purpose,  I  believe  that  you  will  be 
bound  to  go  on  and  give  to  that  Parlia- 
ment the  power  to  exercise  this  liberty. 
I  should  prefer  to  give  it  at  once  instead 
of  waiting  to  have  it  wrung  from  you. 
You     have    not    given    power    for    the 
exercise  of   that  power  at  present,  but 
jou  have  not  prevented  the  exercise  of 
a  bounty  system.     What   is  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
the  South  ?     The  production  of  butter. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  grant  of  bounties 
in  respect  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  ? 
Those  who  favoured  such  a  step  would  be 
able  to  cite  the  example  of  some  of  our 
Australian    Colonies    that    have    given 
bounties   for   the   production   of   butter, 
which  is  sent  here  and  which  enters  into 
competition     with     the    butter    of    our 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  dairies.  There 
is  nothing  in  this    Bill    to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  a  simiKr  policy  in  Ireland, 
and  so  our  farmers  might  find  their  butter 
expose!  to  competition  with  bounty-fed 
batter  from  Ireland.     So,  again,  with  the 


fishing  industry.  I  remember  the  late 
Mr.  Parnell  saying  that  if  an  Irish  Par- 
liament existed  it  would  do  everything  it 
could  to  aid  the  development  of  the  Irish 
fisheries.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  giye 
bounties  on  the  curing  of  fish.  The  French 
do  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  such  a  policy,  and  Mr.  Parnell's 
declaration  corresponded,  I  presume,  with 
the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented, when  he  claimed  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  should  have  the  power  of 
imposing  tariffs  of  its  own  and  adopting  a 
protective  policy.  The  other  night  the 
hon.  Member  for  W^aterford  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  North-East  Cork  said  that 
when  Mr.  Parnell  claimed  '  the  con- 
trol of  the  tariff  he  was  coquetting 
with  the  Tory  Government.  [Mr.  Mac- 
Neill  :  Hear,  hear  I]  The  hon.  Mentber 
for  South  Donegal  says  he  was.  [Mr.  M  ac- 
Neill  :  Hear,  hear.]  What  is  the  rele- 
vancy of  that  remark  ?  It  is  as  irrelevant 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  there  are  mile- 
stones on  the  Dover  road.  How  could  it 
matter  with  whom  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  alli- 
ance at  the  time,  or  with  whom  he  was  nego- 
tiating ?  Is  it  suggested  that  the  late  Lord 
Carnarvon  insisted  that  the  reluctant 
Mr.  Parnell  should  adopt  this  programme 
of  Protection.  Mr.  Parnell,  in  this  re- 
spect, distinctly  represented  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  Members,  aud 
what  he  demanded  was  Protection.  He 
demanded  the  power  of  imposing  tariffs. 
I  am  going  to  two  other  topics  of  great 
interest  concerning  the  well-being  of 
the  Irish  people  in  the  future.  This 
Parliament,  if  it  has  the  power,  will 
probably  undertake  to  do  something  in 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law.  The 
Chief  Secretary  has  had  some  experience 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
remembers  a  certain  transaction  con- 
nected with  a  little  loan,  which  resulted 
in  the  granting  of  very  profuse  relief. 
Under  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  what 
would  be  the  prospect  which  those  who 
paid  the  poor  rates  would  have  to  face  ? 
In  the  congested  districts  the  poor  rates 
are  paid  by  comparatively  few  persons, 
and  they  may  well  dread  the  burdens 
they  may  be  made  to  bear  under  a  liberal 
and  popular  Administration.  Then  there 
is  another  subject — education.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  that,  but  I 
will  not  say  a  word  upon  it  now.  But 
when  we  recall  all  these  possible  and 
probable  actions  of  the  Local  Parliament 
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in  Ireland,   in    regard   to   the   relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  regard  to 
to  trade,  industry,  the  Poor    Law,  and 
education,  is  there  not  some  ground  for 
the   apprehensions  that   have   been  ex- 
pressed   by  the  minority  who  appeal  to 
thit  House  for  protection,  and  who  be- 
lieve most  strongly  that  the  imposition 
of   an    Irish    Parliament    instead    of    a 
united  Parliament  would  be  the  substitu- 
tion of  injustice  for  justice  ?     I  do  not 
say  that  the  present  Parliament  is  perfect, 
but,  taking  branch  by  branch  of  adminis- 
tration, taking  subject  by  subject  of  legis- 
lation, comparing  what  is  with  what  might 
be,  I  say   you   have  a  full  justification 
for  the    apprehension    that    the    House 
would  be  passing  from  justice  to  injustice 
in    substituting  an  Irish  Parliament  for 
an  .  English    one.      All    the   matters    to 
which   I    have  referred    would    involve 
money.      Bounties    require   money,   and 
money  is  wanted  if  you    indulge   in  any 
increased  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Poor  Law,  or  for  education.     Where 
is    the  money    to    come    from?       Hon. 
Members  below  the    Gangway  say,  and 
say  truly  from  their  point  of  view,  that 
the  financial  proposals   of    the    Govern- 
ment are    perfectly    inadequate.     They 
have     no    margin     to    allow     them    to 
pursue    the     policy     which     would    be 
expected  of  them.     The  Prime  Minister 
is  satisfied  they  have  got  enough.     They 
have,  he   thinks,   a  plethora  of   money, 
or  would  have  if  they  exercised  economy. 
Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia.     Un- 
fortunately that  is   not  a  policy    which 
is  popular  in  Ireland.      Irishmen    would 
prefer    a    free    hand  in    the    matter    of 
money  rather  than  a  too  narrow  exami- 
nation of   what   you   spend.     All  these 
things  involve  money,  and  your  margin 
is  not  large.     How  are  you  to  get  more  ? 
Here   is    another   consequence    which   I 
assert    will   arise    if  this  scheme    comes 
into     operation.       The      only     resource 
really  left  you  in  this  scheme  would  be  a 
Property  Tax.     Three-quarters  of  your 
revenue   would    be    derived     from     the 
Excise,     and    the    only     resource    that 
would    be     under     the     control    of    the 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  the  Property 
Tax.       That   is    so  unproductive    that, 
whereas  Id.  produces  £2,000,000 in  Great 
Britain,  it  would   not  produce  £100,000 
in  Ireland.       I    can    understand    many 
other  devices  being  resorted  to  by  way  of 
indirect    taxation,    but    hon.     Members 
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below  the  Gangway  opposite  know  usages 
of  Ireland  which  are  not  yet  the  law  of 
Ireland.  The  priests  derive  a  great  deal 
of  their  revenue  from  a  Hearth  Tax.  It 
is  possible  that  that  might  be  resorted  to, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  popular  tax. 

Mr.  sexton  :  We  have  never  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Has  the  hon. 
Member  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
priests'  dues  received  from  the  hearth  ? 

Mr.  sexton  :  Not  hearth-money. 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Well,  "Smoke 
Tax  ?  " 

Mr.  sexton  :  Certainly  the  people 
pay  the  dues,  but  the  name  given  to 
them  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
incorrect. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  I  thought  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  appreciate  the  fact 
even  if  I  did  not  use  the  common  name. 
That  would  not  be  a  popular  tax.  A 
popular  tax  would  be  something  that 
would  touch  the  richer  people.  A 
popular  tax,  I  venture  to  suggest,  in 
Ireland    would    be  a   tax 

An  hon.  Me^iber  :  On  Belfast. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  Not  on  Belfast 
— they  would  not  mention  the  name — 
but  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  if  you 
imposed  a  tax  on  machinery.  We  have  got 
a  Rating  of  Machinery  Bill  here  which 
is  supported  by  manufacturers  and 
opposed  by  agriculturists.  Well,  what 
would  be  an  exact  parallel  would  be  not 
the  rating  of  machinery,  but  the  taxa- 
tion of  machinery  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying your  revenue  and  bringin*^ 
something  into  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland. 
Hero  we  have  an  apprehension  that  we 
are  setting  up  a  Legislature  which, 
instead  of  curing  the  social  evils  of  Ire- 
land, will  aggravate  them,  which  will  in- 
crease pauperism  and  not  diminish  it, 
which  will  overload  the  people  with 
taxes  instead  of  lightening  them,  and 
which,  in  the  end,  will  drive  away  capital 
from  Ireland  by  preventing  its  proper 
exercise.  When  the  Income  Tax  is  the 
same  in  England  and  Ireland  there  is  no 
interference  with  the  present  mode  of  pay- 
ment ;  but  directly  we  get  under  the  Bill  a 
difl?erential  Income  Tax  those  who  live  in 
England  and  invest  in  Ireland  will  have 
to  pay  an  excess  of  tax  upon  those 
investments,  and  there  will  thus  be  a 
direct  inducement  to  withdraw  Irish  in- 
vestments and  to  transfer  them  to  England, 
where  they  will  escape  the  extra  duty.  The 
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hoD.   Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  John 
E.  Redmond)  said  the  Protestants   who 
were    opposing    Home  Rule  were  those 
who  had   enjoyed    patronage   or  favour. 
Look     at    the     Presbyterians,     at     the 
Methodists  ;    look    at    that   fact    which 
came  out    the  other  day,  which   is  more 
striking      than      any      other — at      the 
action       of       the      members      of      the 
Society       of       Friends.        Are       thev 
people  who   have  enjoyed  patronage  or 
favour  ?      Are   they   people   who   have 
lorded  it  over  their  neighbo  irs  ?      Out 
of  1,700,  1,400  members  of  the   Society 
of  Friends  have  signed  a  serious,  sober, 
pathetic  remonstrance  against  the  adop- 
tion of  Home  Rule.     That  is  a  conclusive 
answer   to  the  statement  that  the   Pro- 
testants who  oppose   the  Bill  are  those 
who  have  enjoyed   patronage  or  favour. 
There  as  now  a  real   terror  and  a  real 
anxiety  on  the   part  of  those  who  have 
never  been  terrified  before.    It  is  said  that 
amongst    those   who   are   remoustratinor 
against    this   Bill    are    those    who    have 
opposed    every   reform   in   Ireland,  that 
they  are  the  same  people  who  opposed 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
["  No  !  "]     I  am  glad  to  hear  that  denial, 
but  the  statement  has  been  made  over 
and  over  again.     It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  those  who  have  supported  the  Prime 
Minister  in  ever  part  of  his  policy  before 
are  against  him  now.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  spoke  of  Ireland  as  a  nation  ; 
but  how  can  we  speak  of  a  nation  when 
one-third,  or,  at  the  lowest,  one-quarter, 
of  the  people  protest  against  what  is  said 
to  be  the  voice,  the  mind,  and  the  will  of 
the  people  ?     My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Halifax   (Mr.   Stausfeld)    is 
a  belated   child    of   the    Revolution   of 
1848  ;     he    rejoices   in   this  Bill  as  re- 
cognising the  principle  of  Nationality  ; 
his  ideas  are  more  of  that  time  than  of 
this,  when  the  International  is  swallowing 
np  Nationalities,  and  I  think  he  will  bear 
roe  out  in  saying  that  Mazzini  refused  ever 
1 3  recognise  in  the  people  of  Ireland  the 
attributes  and  characteristics  of  a  nation. 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  (Devonport)  : 
No,  uo  ! 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  I  do  not  know 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Devonport  had 
'  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mazzini. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Halifax,  who  knew  Mazzini  perfectly 
well,  is  not  found  denying  my  proposi- 
tion. 


Mr.  STANSFELD  (Halifax)  :  I  think 
I  know  something  of  Mazzini's  opinions. 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  conception  of 
an  independent,  separate  nationality  for 
Ireland. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  I  do  not  quite 
appreciate  the  distinction.  My  state- 
ment was  that  Mazzini  denied  to  the 
Irish  people  the  attributes  and  character- 
istics of  a  nation.  At  all  events,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  his  teachers  of 
1848  were  not  at  one  in  this  movement. 
What  is  the  justification  for  this  arbitrary 
definition  of  a  nationality  ?  Surely,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  nationality  itself,  the 
nationality  of  one  Kingdom — Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — was  greater  than 
the  nationalities  which  compose  it.  I 
believe  tliat  the  Bill  is  another  attempt 
doomed  to  failure,  and  I  suspect  that  my 
rio:ht  hon.  Friends  on  the  Treasurv  Bench 
hold  the  same  opinion.  I  believe  if  we 
adopt  Home  Rule  it  will  be  something 
very  different  from  this  proposal.  There 
are  two  forms  and  no  third.  There  is,  first, 
the  method  of  separating  the  tasks  of  the 
Imperial  central  organisation  and  the 
1  separate  parts  composing  the  organisa- 
tion— Federalism,  as  it  is  called.  That 
is  a  task  involving  immense  difficulty  in 
construction  and  enormous  risk  of  cor- 
ruption through  the  financial  relations 
which  necessarily  existed  between  the 
central  organisation  and  its  component 
parts.  Quite  apart  from  the  argument 
that  we  should  be  passing  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  level  of  justice,  that  method 
would  be  something  like  burning  down  a 
house  to  roast  a  pig — a  sucking  pig.  The 
other  way  of  doing  it  is  the  Colonial  plan, 
imder  which  we  give  the  greatest  freedom 
to  the  community  whom  we  endue  with 
power.  We  may  watch  under  that 
prospect  with  sombre  acquiescence  the 
development  of  the  monster  we  have  set 
up.  But  now  there  is  uo  necessity  to 
adopt  the  one  or  the  other.  We  have  done 
well,  even  if  we  have  not  attained  every- 
thing that  we  could  have  desired  ;  and 
we  might  have  achieved  more  if  the 
Prime  Minister  had  not  adopted  the 
policy  which  he  did  in  1886.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  if,  instead  of  taking  up 
Home  Rule  then,  he  had  continued  upon 
the  old  lines,  we  should  not  by  this  time 
have  had  Local  Government  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  : 
What  was  your  Party  doing  the  last  six 
years  ? 
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Mb.  COURTNEY  :  I  was  not  speak- 
ing of  that  Party.  I  was  speakiug  of 
the  Prime  Minister  aud  his  supporters. 
I  assert  that  there  is  no  reason  why, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  should 
not  have  been  some  realisation  of 
what  I  have  always  myself  recognised  as 
a  legitimate  aspiration  of  hou.  Members 
opposite — the  incorporation  of  some  of 
them  in  the  Government  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  had  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Kerry  (Mr.  T.  Sexton)  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 

•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  I  thought  he  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Special  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  I  am  not  dis- 
concerted by  that  remark.  I  never  took 
part  in  the  random  talk  about  "  marching 
through  rapine."  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  part  played  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry,  I  look  upon  him  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  House,  and  a  person  who 
might  most  easily  serve  the  Crown  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  he  would  pro- 
bably serve  in  Ireland  under  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  For  what  seat 
would  he  sit  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  Such  a  policy 
we  might  still  be  pursuing,  and  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  higher  ideal  than  that 
now  set  before  us^  to  bring  us  into  union 
under  one  system  of  government,  to 
create  a  truly  National  Party,  to  bring 
the  contribution  of  each  race  to  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  the  whole. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  moving  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill,  said  that  there  had  been  no  case  of 
incorporation  initiated  by  force  and  main- 
tained by  force  which  had  ever  sue- 
ceeded.  The  statement  is  probably  true ; 
the  stinor  of  it  lies  in  the  words  "and 
maintained  by  force."  I  may  quote  the 
epigram  of  Sir  John  Harrington — 

'*  Treason  doth  never  prosper,  what's  tlic  rea- 
son / 
When    it    doth    prosper,   none    dare  call  it 
treason." 

If  it  were  initiated  by  force  and  main- 
tained by  force,  of  course  it  could  not 
succeed.  But  are  there  no  cases  of  incor- 
porations initiated  by  force  which  passed 
afterwards  out  of  the  sphere  of  force  into 
free  and  equal  union  ?  We  need  not  look 
far  away  ;    they  are  to   be    seen  across 


the  Channel,  where  we  find  the  Catholic 
Breton  and  the  Protestant  of  Alsace,  the 
Gascon  of  the  South  and  the  shrewd 
Norman,  the  people  of  Marseilles  and  the 
Fleming  of  Artois — people  pursuing 
different  political  ends,  cherishing  different 
political  ideals,  professing  different 
religions,  and  speaking  different  Ian* 
guages,  all  fused  together  into  one 
nationality.  Is  it,  then,  impossible  that 
we,  who  are  here  within  a  narrow^er 
compass,  may  yet  thus  unite  for  the 
common  good  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Where  is  your 
philosophy  now  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  The  end  we 
have  been  working  for  has  not  yet  passed 
away  from  us,  though  the  action  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Colleagues  has 
made  it  most  difficult  to  attain.  But  it 
is  not  inipossible  yet.  The  end  is  not 
yet.  This  Bill  will  not  pass^  The  Go- 
vernment may  not  endure,  and  I  am  not 
saying  that  a  Government  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  will  necessarily  take  its  place. 
We  may  attain  the  solution  which  will 
give  us  that  which  the  greatest  men 
have  been  longing  for  and  toiling  after 
for  a* century.  A  century  is,  after  all,  a 
short  time  in  the  existence  of  a  nation. 
The  ideal  we  pursue  is  an  ideal  loftier 
than  that  presented  by  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Devonport.  It  is  better  to  pursue  it 
— it  is  not  yet  lost — but  it  is  better  to 
pursue  it  even  though  it  should  be  lost, 
than  to  succeed  by  acquiescence  with  in- 
ferior aims.  In  that  belief  I  shall  do  mj 
best  to  oppose  the  Bill  and  secure  its 
rejection. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(3/r.  Asquith,) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adjourned  until  To- 
morrow. 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS  (HOURS  OF 
LABOUR)  BILL.— (No.  26r>.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Amendment  proposed, 

lu  Clause  1,  page  2,  line  I,  after  "  matter/'  to 
insert  "  as  if  the  same  were  referred  to  tlicm 
under  section  nine  of  '  The  Regulation  of  Rail- 
ways Act,  1873.'  "—^Jlfr.  Tomlinmm,) 
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It  being  Midnight  Further  Proceedings 
8tood  adjourned. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  further  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 

BARBED  WIRE  FENCES  BILL.--(No.  283.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

•Mr.  BRUNNER  (Cheshire,  North- 
wich)  said  that  Clause  5  appeared  to 
him  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the 
Bill.  It  was,  of  course,  put  in  before  the 
Amendments  were  inserted,  and,  no  doubt, 
as  the  Bill  was  originally  framed,  it  was 
a  very  proper  provision.  The  Bill  pro- 
vided that  if  barbed  wire  was  so  placed 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  persons  or  animals 
using  the  highway  it  ought  to  be  removed. 
If  it  was  not  dangerous,  no  one  had  a 
right  to  ask  for  its  removal.  But  this 
Clause  provided  that  the  wire  could  not 
be  removed,  whether  it  was  dangerous 
or  not.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  that  the 
Clause  might  be  left  out  altogether,  but 
he  would  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  add 
after  the  word  "  fixed  "  the  words  "  at  a 
height  of  not  less  than  six  feet  from  the 
ground." 

Amendment  proposed  in  page  2,  line 
8,  after  the  word  "fixed"  to  insert 
the  words  "  at  a  height  not  less  than  six 
feet  from  the  ground." — {Mr,  Brunner,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted."  « 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  said  the 
hon.  Member  had  put  him  in  a  difficulty 
in  the  matter  by  having  given  no  notice 
of  the  Amendment.  The  Clause  in 
question  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  hon. 
Members  for  London,  who  was  not 
present  '  to-night.  The  Clause  had 
reference  to  fences  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  He  (Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler)  did 
not  say  there  was  no  force  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Brunner) ; 
but  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  make  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  absence  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  was  responsible  for 
the  Clause.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
Debate  should  be  adjourned. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  that  he  personally  agreed  with  the 
proposed  Amendment,  but  he  had  seen 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Borough  of  Wandsworth  during  the  day. 


and  found  that  he  would  not  agree  to  it. 
He  (Mr.  Morton)  therefore  appealed  to  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Brunner)  to  withdraw  it 
rather  than  delay  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
The  proposed  addition  to  the  clause 
would  improve  it,  but  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  brunner  said,  that  as  tliere 
would  be  an  opportunity  of  getting  the 
Amendment  inserted  in  another  place  he 
would  now  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PLACES   OF   WORSHIP   (SITES)    BILL.— 

(No.  121.) 

SECOND    READIN<I. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

♦Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe),  in  moving  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  pointed  out  that  the 
measure  was  read  a  second  time  last 
Session,  and  urged  that  the  same  course 
should  now  be  adopted,  and  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  J,  E,  Ellis,) 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  supported 
the  Second  Reading.  He  could  not  say 
whether  the  Amendments  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  would  be  accepted,  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bill 
dealt  with  what  might  be  a  real  grievance. 
The  hon.  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
had  agreed  to  modify  the  clauses  to  meet 
objections,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
those  modifications  would  be  satisfactory. 

Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan)  hoped 
that  if  the  Bill  were  read  a  second  time 
the  same  consideration  would  be  given 
to  a  Bill  of  his  on  the  same  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  and 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  Legal  Procedure. 

POST  OFFICK  (STRANRAER  AND  LARNE 
MAIL  CONTRACT).-.  RESOLUTION. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Contract,  dated  the  22nd  day  of 
December,  1892,  entered  into  with  the  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  Railway  Company,  the 
Portpatrick  and  Wigtownshire  Joint  Committee, 
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but  the  matter  was  one  which  the  Post- 
master General  should  closely  watch.  As 
he  did  not  raise  objection  to  this  large 
sum  going  to  Belfast,  he  thought  the 
opportunity  a  fitting  one  to  urge  the 
claims  of  Wexford  for  an  improved  Mail 
Contract.  The  service  was  very  slow,  and 
a  very  small  subsidy — some  £2,000 
a  year — would  suffice  to  make  it  satis- 
factory. The  late  Government  had  made 
promises  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  those 
pledges  could  be  redeemed  by  the  present 
Government. 

•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt,  Oldham) 
said  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  that  the  Wexford  case  was  one 
which  was  receiving  the  consideration 
both  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Treasury.  There  was  this  difficulty :  that 
the  line  was  a  single  line,  and  he  was 
told  that  the  acceleration  that  could  be 
given  in  the  actual  running  of  the  mail 
train  would  probably  be  about  half-an- 
hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the 
most  over  the  whole  route.  Whether  or 
not  that  was  correct  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  that  was  the  information  he 
had  received. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  said,  this  was 
the  first  time  in  two  years  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  objection,  and  he  believed  it 
was  unsustainable. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  that  if  his 
information  was  correct  £2,000  was  a 
large  sum  to  spend  for  so  small  an  advan- 
tage. He  was  quite  sure  that  if  a  more 
moderate  demand  were  made  by  the  Rail- 
way Company  it  would  receive  careful 
consideration  by  the  Treasury.  As  to 
the  Contract  before  them,  although 
apparently  costing  a  large  sum  of 
money,  it  was  a  great  convenience  to 
different  localities.  It  increased  the 
time  for  answering  letters  in  the  case 
of  Derry  from  one  hour  25  minutes  under 
the  present  arrangement  to  three  hours 
20  minutes,  and  Belfast  from  five  hours 
5  minutes  to  seven  hours  50  minutes. 
And  not  only  would  these  places  he  bene- 
fited, but  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
other  towns  in  Ireland  and  many  places 
in  England,  beginning  with  Manchester, 


and  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway 
Company,  for  the  performance  of  the  Mail 
Service  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ria 
Stranraer  and  Lame,  be  approved." — (X/r  John 
Hihhert.^  . 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Loul h,  N.)  said,  he 

had  given  notice  that*he  intended  to  make 

a  few  observations  upon  the  Contract.     It 

was  one  of  great  importance,  and  though 

he  did  not  wish  to  offer  opposition,  it  was 

right  that  the  House  should  know  what 
was  being  done — namely,  that  to  save  one 
hour  of  time  in  the  delivery  of  letters  in 
Belfast  they  were  entering  into  an 
arrangement  for  five  years  to  pay  £13,500 
a  year.  He  did  not  object  to  that  in  the 
smallest  degree.  He  thought  it  right 
that  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  should 
be  made,  though  whether  they  were  not 
paying  rather  too  high  a  price  for  it  was 
a  question.  In  regard  to  the  Contract 
itself,  he  thought  the  Government  should 
compel  the  combined  Railway  and  Steam- 
boat Companies  to  give  a  better  service 
from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  and  from 
Glasgow  to  Belfast.  At  present  almost 
the  whole  of  the  benefit  from  this  Con- 
tract was  enjoyed  by  people  going  to 
London  or  Newcastle  or  other  parts  of 
England,  the  people  travelling  to  and 
from  Scotland  deriving  very  little  advan- 
tage indeed.  The  contract  seemed  to 
him  to  be  made  for  too  long  a 
period.  If  it  was  made  shorter, 
and  if  some  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  little  company  (which,  by  the 
way,  might  have  been  bought  up  by  the 
larger  railway,  though  of  that  he  was  not 
aware)  a  better  service  between  Belfast 
and  Glasgow  might  l>e  secured.  There 
was  a  clause  in  the  Contract  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  8.30  train  for  Scotland  was 
altered  certain  things  should  take  effect, 
and  this  had  a  bearing  on  the  Irish  mail 
service  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown. 
Great  inconvenience  was  sometimes 
caused  by  the  Irish  mail  having  to  wait 
until  the  8.30  train  came  up.  He  had 
been  kept  waiting  at  Crewe  some  20  or  25 
minutes.  It  was  not  right  that  this 
delay  should  take  place,  and  now  that  the 
present  alteration  was  to  be  made  lie  was 
anxious  to  know  how  it  would  affect  the 
Irish  mail  service?  They  ought  to  closely 
watch  the  arrangement  and  see  that  no 
benefit  was  conferred  in  Scotland  at  the 
expense  of  a  speedy  transit  between 
London  and  Dublin.  He  did  not  say 
that  such  a  thing  was  going  to  take  place, 
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Liverpool,  Preston,  Sheffield,  Hull,  and  so 
on.  As  to  the  service  between  Belfast 
and  Glasgow,  he  would  prefer  to  leave 
that  point  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.    macartney    (Antrim,    S.) 

said    he   had   no    idea   of   opposing   the 

Contract,  because  he  considered  additional 

facilities  for  the  Postal  Service  beneficial 

in   all    parts   of    the    country ;    but    he 

must  impress  on  the  Postmaster  General 

the   importance   of   endeavouring   to   do 

away  with  the  great  delay  that  took 
place  on  the  trunk  line  between  Holy- 
head and  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  arrangements  respecting  late-fee 
letters.  Almost  every  night  a  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  Postmaster 
General's  train,  which  carried  only  late- 
fee  letters.  Sometimes  these  letters 
filled  one  or  two  bags,  but  on  many 
occasions  he  had  known  the  Irish  mail 
delayed  20  or  25  minutes  in  order  that  a 
few  dozen  letters  might  be  transferred 
from  the  postal  train  to  the  mail.  it 
was  almost  impossible,  especially  in 
winter,  to  make  up  the  lost  time  between 
Crewe  and  Holyhead.  He  would  suggest 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  who  had 
dealt  in  a  very  liberal  and  broad-minded 
way  with  the  Postal  Service,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  all  parties  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  Irish  mail 
from  Easton.  Why  should  not  the  mail 
leave  five  minutes  earlier,  and  carry  the 
late-fee  letters  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
letters  ?  He  understood  that  the  Rail- 
way Companies  and  Steamboat  Com- 
panies were  prepared  to  meet  the  Post 
Office  on  this  point,  and  he  believed  that 
some  such  alteration  as  he  had  suggested 
would  obviate  the  derangement  of  a 
Service  for  which  the  public  paid  a 
great  deal,  and  would  make  the  Service 
to  Ireland  as  complete  as  it  could  be 
made.  He  did  not  share  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
great  advantages  of  the  Stranraer  route, 
either  to  Derry  or  Belfast ;  but  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  advantageous  as  far 
as  some  parts  of  Scotland  were  concerned, 
and,  therefore,  he  had  no  intention  of 
opposing  the  Contract. 

Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick) 
desired  to  remind  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  three  memorials  which  had  been 


forwarded  to  him  from  Youghal  respect- 
ing the  late  delivery  of  letters  there. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised 
to  consider  the  question,  but  the  last 
reply  given  by  him  had  left  no  hope 
whatever  that  the  mails  would  be 
accelerated.  He  therefore  took  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  him  that  great 
dissatisfaction  existed  on  the  subject. 

•Mr.  J.  STEWART  WALLACE 
(Tower  .Hamlets,  Limehouse)  said,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  much  time  was  wasted 
in  transferring  the  Irish  mails  from  the 
steamers  to  the  trains  at  Larne. 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
will  deal  very  shortly  with  the  various 
points  that  have  been  raised.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Louth 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  lays  stress  on  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
passengers  if  his  suggestion  respecting 
the  Glasgow  mail  were  adopted.  That 
hardly  comes  into  my  Department.  I 
know  it  is  frequently  used  as  an  argument, 
but  the  Post  Office  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  make  arrangements  with  the 
object  of  giving  facilities  to  passengers. 
However,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  trunk  lines  ought  to 
be  greatly  qonsidered  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  I  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  on  the  question  of  the  delay  on 
their  line.  As  to  the  late-fee  letters, 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Antrim  (Mr.  Macartney)  has 
not  been  brought  to  my  notice  before, 
but  I  will  inquire  whether  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  delay*  is  that  which  he 
suggests  ;  and,  if  so,  I  will  see  whether  it 
can  be  removed  by  some  new  arrange- 
ment. I  hope  that,  at  all  events,  some 
improvement  may  shortly  be  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  the  communica- 
tions I  have  had  with  the  Company.  As 
to  the  question  of  communication  with 
Youghal,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Field)  respecting  it.  I  think  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  railway  com- 
munications. I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  persuade  the  Railway  Companies  to 
accelerate  their  service  of  trains,  but  I 
have  not  given  up  hope  of  being  able  to 
do  so. 
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•Mr.  DANE  (Fermauagh,  N.)  wished 
to  emphasize  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Louth  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  creed  and  class  in  Wexford  as 
to  the  state  of  the  Mail  Service.  He 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Postmaster  General  would 
seriously  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
perfect service  which  existed  in  that 
county  at  present. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  said, 
the  question  had  been  raised  before,  and 
he  hoped  that  without  the  assistance  of 
hon.  Members  who  did  not  represent  the 
district  the  Postmaster  General  would 
pay  attention  to  the  imperative  necessities 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  McCARTAN  (Down,  S.)  said, 
that  in  the  North  of  Ireland  they  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
From  what  he  (Mr.  McCartan)  knew,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  more  to 
meet  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the 
people  than  any  other  Postmaster 
General  who  had  ever  held  office  during 
his  time.  This  new  Contract  affecting 
the  Larue  and  Stranraer  route  would  be 
H  great  advantage  to  the  North  of  Ireland. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, as  a  North  of  Ireland  Member,  to  try 
and  give  improved  mail  facilities  to  the 
people  of  Wexford. 

Question,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolve<l,  That  the  Contract,  dated  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1892,  entered  into  with 
the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Portpatrick  and  Wigtownshire  Joint 
Committee,  and  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  Company,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Mail  Service  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  via  Stranraer  and  Larae, 
be  approved.—  (X/V  John  Jlibbert.') 

THK  SCOTCH  SUSPENSORY  BILL. 

•Mr.  IIOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S.)  in- 
quired when  the  Goverumout  intended 
to  proceed  with  this  Bill  ? 

Mr.  MARJ0RIBANK8  (Berwick- 
shire)  said,  he  could  not  satisfy  the 
natural  curiosity  of  the  hon.  Member. 
When  the  Government  were  able  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Bills  standing  on  the 
Notice  Paper  they  would  consider  the 
desirability  of  adding  to  the  list. 


•Mr.  HOZIER  :  Am  I  then  to  under- 
stand  that  this  Bill  is  not  to  be  proceeded 
with? 

Mr.  MARJORIBANKS  :  I  do  not 
say  anything  of  the  kind. 

LOCAL      GOVERNMENT      PROVISIONAL 
order  bill  ibij  6?r</rr).— (No.  257.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

POLICE  AND  SANITARY  REGULATIONS. 

Order  [March  Ist],  That  Five  be  the 
quorum  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Police 
and  Sanitary  Regulations,  read,  and  dis- 
charged. 

Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  quorum. — 
{Mr,  Walter  Long,) 

LOCAL      GOVERNMENT      PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL.— (No.  258.) 

Reported,  without  Amendment  [Pro- 
visional Orders  confirmed]  ;  to  be  read 
the  third  time  To-morrow. 

REGIMENTAL  DEBTS  (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.— (No.   116.) 

Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

GROUND  GAME  BILL.— (No.  132.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  (FISHING  BOATS) 
ACTS  (1883  AND  1887)  AMENDMENT 
BILL.— (No.  183.) 

Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

WILD    BIRDS    PROTECTION    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bill  to 
amend  "The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act.  1880," 
orderttl  to  be  brouffht  in  by  Sir  Herbert  Mmx- 
well,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Baini,  and  Mr. 
Locler. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.   [Bill  298.] 

80LWAY    WHITE    FISHINGS    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  White  Fishings 
on  the  Scottish  shore  of  the  Sol  way  Firth, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, Mr.  Donald  Crawford,  Sir  Mark  Stewart, 
and  Mr.  Hozier. 

Bill  presented,  and  rearl  first  time.     [  Bill  299.] 


House  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes 

before  Ope  o*cIock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday^   14th  April  1893. 


PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS  BILL 
(hy  Order). 

SECOND    READIXO. 

Order  for  SeconH  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill 
be  postponed." 

Mr.  KIMBER  (Wandsworth)  :  I 
understand  there  is  a  desire  for  the  post- 
ponement of  this  Bill  till  next  week.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  postponement 

on  the  merits,  but  there  is  a  question  of 
Order  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  have 
your  opinion  upon  it.  The  Bill  is  a  Bill 
for  the  execution  of  certain  works  in 
London,  and  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  is  £5,000,000.  There 
is  in  the  Preamble  a  list  of  the  works,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Bill  are  the  usual  means 
for  raising  the  money  foi;  the  purpose. 
But,  apart  from  the  amount  of  money  for 
the  works,  there  is  in  Section  45  of  the 
Bill  a  separate  and  distinct  code  contain- 
ing other  powers  for  raising  money  by  an 
entirely  novel  mode  of  taxation,  for  it 
asks  the  House  to  give  the  County 
Council  power  to  impose  on  the  property 
of  private  owners  a  charge  by  way  of  a 
mortgage  on  their  properties,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  describe  as 
"  the  betterment  system."  The  question 
I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  that  power  of 
raising  money  in  a  novel  mode,  which  has 
never  yet  been  discussed  in  this  House, 
can  be  introduced  by  the  County  Council 
into  a  Private  Bill  ?  Standing  Order  194 
provides  that — 

"All  Bills  framed  by  the  London  County 
Council  containing  powers  to  raise  money  shall 
be  introtluced  as  Public  Bills." 

This  Bill  contains  powers  to  raise  money, 
and  I  subniit,  therefore — if  the  Standing 
Order  went  no  farther — that  it  should  be 
brought  in  as  a  Public  Bill.  But  there 
is,  however,  in  the  Standing  Order  a  further 
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proviso  which  raises  a  little  doubt.  It 
says  that  this  Order  shall  not  apply  to 
Bills  promoted  by  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  borrowing  of  money  which 
complies  with  certain  conditions  which 
are  set  out.  This  is  a  Bill,  no  doubt, 
which  enables  the  County  Council  to 
borrow  money,  and  in  respect  to  that 
borrowing  of  money  I  am  willing,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  argument,  to  admit  that  it 
complies  with  all  the  conditions  affecting 
the  borrowing  of  money.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject-matter  of 
Clause  45.  That  clause  has  a  distinct 
code  which  gives  power  to  the  County 
Council  to  impose  a  new  taxation  on  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  Metropolis. 
Moreover,  any  money  which  the  County 
Council  would  be  so  empowered  to  raise 
as  a  charge  on  such  property  is  not  at  all 
appropriated  by  the  Bill  for  any  public 
purpose.  Therefore,  1  submit  that  in 
these  two  respects  the  Bill  does  not 
comply  with  the  Standing  Order.  The 
Bill  in  other  respects  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  one  which  I  hope,  with  certain 
modifications,  will  pass  into  law  ;  but  I 
submit  that  this  new  system  of  taxation 
should  be  discussed  in  the  Houseas  a  public 
matter,  and  not  introduced  in  a  Private 
Bill,  which  is  referred  to  a  small  Com- 
mittee. I  should  not  like.  Sir,  to  place  you 
in  any  difficulty.  If  you  think  that  this 
question  places  you  in  a  position  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  and  if  you  think  the 
House  should  discuss  the  matter  I  have 
raised  in  the  question  on  the  Bill  itself 
next  week,  I  shall,  of  course,  accede  to 
that  course. 
•Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  (London 
University)  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  say  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council  before  you  decide  the 
point,  and  I  must  first  thank  my 
hon.  Friend  for  giving  me  Notice  of  the 
|K)int  which  he  has  raised.  This  Bill, 
in  the  terms  of  Standing  Order  194, 
authorises  the  borrowing  and  expenditure, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned,  of  the  sum 
shown  in  the  Estimates  recited  to  be 
required  for  each  purpose,  and  is  other- 
wise framed  in  accordance  with  that  Order. 
Clauses  45  and  49  deal  with  the  provision 
of  the  annual  sums  required  to  meet  in- 
terest and  principle,  and  other  revenue 
expenses.  Both  of  them  apply  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  separate  accounts 
being  kept  for  the  purposes  of  the 
authorised  improvements.     Clause  45,  on 
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"which  mj  hon.  Friend  relies,  only  applies 
to  a  limited  specific  area  defined  on  the 
deposited  plan-  within  limits  of  deviation. 
A  ruling,  such  as  my  hon.  Friend  asks 
for,  was  made  on  a  former  Bill  of  the 
London  County  Council.  But  this  Bill 
is  different  in  its  character  from  the 
London  Owners  ImproTement  Rate  or 
Charge  Bill,  which  provided  for  the 
general  levy  of  a  rate  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  county  which  might  be 
applied  to  such  purposes  as  the  Council 
might  think  fit,  those  purposes  not  being 
specially  recited  in  the  Bill.  It  is  said 
that  Clause  45  does  not  expressly  apply 
only  to  the  proposed  improvements. 
The  County  Council,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tend that  it  does  ;  if  not,  an  Amend- 
ment in  Committee  might  make  the 
matter  clear.  I  therefore  respectfully 
submit  that  the  Bill  is  in  Order,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  proceeded  with  in  its 
present  form.  With  regard  to  the  Debate 
on  the  Second  Reading,  I  understand 
that  Thursday  27th  would  be  convenient  to 
hon.  Members  opposite. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
has  raised  very  clearly  a  point  of 
Order  as  regards  the  course  taken  by 
the  promoters  of  this  Bill.  I  understand 
that  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
whole  Bill,  because  there  is  no  question 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  need  not  be  intro- 
duced as  a  Public  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
bases  his  objection  on  the  4oth  clause,  and 
maintains  that,  as  it  introduces  a  new 
principle  of  raising  money,  therefore  the 
whole  Bill  is  vitiated.  It  would  be  rather 
a  strong  thing  to  say  that,  because  a  par- 
ticular clause  for  a  Private  Bill  should 
be  properly  introduced  as  a  Public  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill  is  thereby  vitiated, 
and  that  it  should  be  introduced  as  a 
Public  Bill.  But,  apart  from  that,  the 
hon.  Member  has  raised  the  point  that 
Clause  45  does  include  a  principle  that 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Public  Bill, 
and  ought  not  to  be  included  in  a  Private 
Bill.  Reference  has  been  made  to  a 
former  ruling  given  by  me.  The  dis- 
tinction between  that  case  and  the  present 
one  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  the  Lon- 
don Owners'  Improvement  Charge  Bill, 
there  was  a  provision  in  regard  to  better- 
ment by  raising  a  charge  over  the  whole 
county  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a 
limited  locality.  That,  I  thought,  was  a 
principle  that  should  be  introduced  only 
in  a  Public  BiUt  because  the  people  on 

Sir  John  Lubbock 


whom  the  charge  was  made  would  not 
either  necessarily,  or  even  possibly,  be 
benefited  by  it.  I  therefore  ruled  that 
that  measure  should  have  been  introduced 
as  a  Public  and  not  as  a  Private  Bill. 
The  question  here  is  whether  the  45th 
clause  does  raise  such  a  question  as  ought 
to  be  introduced  in  a  Public  Bill.  The 
hon.  Member  will  see  that,  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  charges  are  made,  and  estimates  of 
specific  inprovements  given,  yet  that  in 
the  45th  clause  there  is  only  a  genera) 
reference,  and  that  there  is  no  allotment 
of  the  charges  to  specific  inprove- 
ments. 

Mr.  KIMBER  :  At  the  end  of  the 
Bill  there  are  means  provided  for  raising 
the  whole  of  the  money. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
will  see  that,  under  Section  14  of  the 
Bill,  an  arbitrator  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  particular  property  affected 
is  improved,  and  whether  the  increased 
charge  shall  apply  to  the  property  so  in- 
creased in  value.  I  cannot  see  that  any 
objection  can  be  taken  to  it,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  clause,  looked  at  as  I  have 
described  it,  may  be  properly  the  subject 
of  a  Private  Bill.  If  the  hon.  Member 
thinks  the  question  of  betterment,  to 
which  he  objects,  is  raised  by  the  45th 
clause,  his  course  is  either,  on  a  further 
stage  of  the  Bill,  to  move  to  omit  the 
clause — in  wuich  case  the  House  will  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  the  principle  and 
its  application— -or  he  may,  if  he  thinks 
the  clause  too  vague,  and  that  the  specific 
charges  are  not  sufficiently  hypothecated 
for  specific  improvements,  move  an  In- 
struction to  the  Committee  that  they 
have  power  to  allocate  the  particular 
charges  to  particular  improvements  in 
the  Bill.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to 
proceeding  with  the  Bill  as  a  Private 
Bill. 

Mr.  KIMBER  said,  he  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  Speaker,  and  would  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  given  him  by 
the  Notice  he  had  placed  on  the  Paper  to 
discuss  the  question  he  had  raised  when 
the  Bill  came  on.  With  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  adjournment,  he  would  point 
out  that  the  Bill  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and 
if  there  was  any  delay  it  might  not  go 
through  this  Sessiou,  with  the  result 
that  the  contemplated  improvements  in 
London    would  not    take  place  in    the 
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present  depressed  season  for  the  working 
classes.  He  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
discussion  on  the  Bill  taken  next  week. 

•Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  was 
willing  to  accept  any  day  which  suited 
the  convenience  of  Members  generally. 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  (Kent, 
Thanet)  said,  it  was  desirable  that  some 
definite  day  should  be  decided  on,  as 
there  was  considerable  inconvenience 
caused  to  hon.  Members  by  the  Notice  of 
the  Bill  appearing  day  after  day  on  the 
Paper  without  any  intention  of  bringing 
it  on. 

Motion  agreed  to» 

Second  Reading  postponed  till  Mon- 
day 24th  April. 

QUESTIONS. 


THE  REVISION  OF  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Sir  JAMES  WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he  can 
furnish  the  House  with  information  as  to 
how  far  the  Railway  Companies  have 
proceeded  with  their  revision  of  rates ; 
whether  he  can  igive  the  traders  and 
agriculturists  of  the  country  the  assurance 
that  they  may  rely  on  the  old  rates  on 
the  average  not  being  exceeded ;  and 
whether  he  can  specify  the  time  when 
he  will  nominate  the  Select  Conmiittee, 
and  give  the  terms  of  the  Reference  ? 

Sir  ALBERT  ROLLIT  (Isling- 
ton, S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  what  is  the  present  position 
of  the  Railway  Rates  question ;  and 
when  he  proposes  to  move  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Select  Committee,  and  to 
state  the  terms  of  the  Reference  ? 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton, 
E.)  :  I  will  further  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  he  can  now  state  the 
general  effect  of  the  concessions,  if  any, 
made  by  the  principal  Railway  Com- 
panies as  regards  rates  ;  and  whether  he 
proposes  to  move  immediately  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  ? 

•Sir  JAMES  WHITEHEAD  :  I  also 
have  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  has  received  from  the  Rail- 
way Companies'  Association  particulars 
of  the  alleged  reductions  of  rates  promised 
in    Sir   Henry   Oakley's    letter    of    the 


Ist  March  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
cause  such  particulars  to  be  printed  and 
issued  to  Members  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  op  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  trouble  the  House  with  an  answer  of 
unusual  length.  After  the  receipt  of 
Sir  Henry  Oakley's  letter,  of  the  1st 
March,  I  caused  a  Circular  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  Railway  Com- 
panies,' asking  what  steps  they  proposed 
to  take  with  the  object  of  removing  the 
very  general  complaints  made  on  the 
subject  of  rates.  I  received  replies 
from  38  companies  in  England,  six  in 
Scotland,  and  15  in  Ireland,  the  effect  of 
which  was  very  much  the  same.  The 
companies  state  generally  that  many  of 
their  rates  have  been  compulsorily  re- 
duced by  Parliament ;  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  meet  the  reasonable 
complaints  of  traders ;  and  that,  while  no 
precise  rule  can  be  laid  down  equally 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  traffic,  no 
increase  will,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  exceed  5*  per  cent,  above 
the  rates  of  1^92.  I  have  also  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Oakley  on  behalf 
of  the  Railway  Association,  dated  12th 
April,  enclosing  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Railway  Companies  to  their  several 
stations,  containing  a  list  of  articles  to 
be  charged  at  rates  other  than  the 
ordinary  class  rates.  Sir  Henry  Oakley 
states  that  this  revision  has  removed,  so 
far  as  classification  is  concerned,  any 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction  except  such  as 
were  in  existence  in  1892.  He  adds 
that — 

"The  conditions  under  which  traffic  is 
carried  have  been  reconsidererl  in  great  detail 
with  the  fallest  desire  to  meet  all  reasonable 
objections." 

He  states  that — 

"The  owners*  risk,  conditions,  and  allow- 
ances have  been  revised,  and  those  of  1892 
generally  restored  ;  the  conditions  under  which 
timber  was  carried  have  been  reinstated ;  the 
minimum  fractional  weight  charge  applicable, 
to  large  consignments  has  been  mo<1ified  ;  the 
*  smalls  *  scale  for  consignments  below  3  cwt. 
has  been  reduced  ;  a  considerable  reiluction  ha8. 
been  made  in  the  scale  for  empties." 

With  regard  to  rates.  Sir  Henry  informs 
me  that — 

"  The  companies  have  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  in  the  most  prompt  and  effective  manner 
the  assurances  given  by  several  of  the  chairmen 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  that  no 
increased  rates  should  be  maintained   which 
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would  interfere  with  trade  or  agriculture,  and 
that  no  increase  exceeding  5  per  cent,  should 
(unless  under  exceptional  circumstances)  be 
permitted." 

He  adds  that — 

**  The  instructions  given  are  believed  to  have 
proved  effectual,  and  that  the  only  question 
upon  rates  (unless  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances)  now  remaining  open  between  any 
trader  and  any  company  is,  whether,  when 
rates  have  been  increased  by  not  more  than  5 
per  cent.,  such  increase  should  be  maintained, 
and  this  discussion,  which  is  necessarily  one  of 
detail  dealing  with  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  is  proceeding." 

Time  has  not  permitted  of  the  insertion 
of  the  revised  rates  in  the  Rate  Books, 
but  this  work,  which  is  one  of  great  com- 
plexity, will  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  Sir  Henry  adds  that — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  companies  believe 
that  the  general  dissatisfaction  which  found 
expression  in  the  month  of  January  last  has 
been  now  to  a  great  extent  removed,  if  not  alto- 
gether removed,  and  although  many  questions 
yet  remain  to  be  dealt  with,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  colossal  work  of  revision  under  the  Acts  of 
1891  and  1892  has  now  been  accomplished." 

The  hon.  Baronet  asks  me  whether 
traders  can  rely  on  the  old  rates  not  being 
exceeded,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Northamptonshire  asks — 

"What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  concessions 
made  by  the  principal  Railway  CJompanies  as 
regard  rates  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  specific 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  cannot 
give  any  statement  of  the  average  of 
rates  extending  over  hundreds  of 
millions.  Every  instance  of  excessive 
rates  brought  under  my  notice  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  communication  with 
the  Railway  Companies  concerned.  Ex- 
planations have  been  asked  for,  and  I 
have  ever  endeavoured  to  obtain  for 
traders  a  reasonable  quotation  from  the 
companies  with  whom  they  deal.  I 
should  be  misleading  the  House  if  I  en- 
deavoured to  estimate  the  precise  effect 
of  the  revisions  made  by  the  com- 
panies. I  think,  however,  that  this 
House  should  be  placed  in  possession  of 
further  information  than  it  is  possible  for 
me,  from  my  own  knowledge,  to  give  it, 
and  I  therefore  propose  at  an  early  date 
to  move  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
recent  revision  of  rates  and  the  best 
means  of  settling  any  disputes  betwixt 
traders  and  the  companies.  The  exact 
terms  of  Reference  I  will  place  upon  the 
Notice  Paper  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Mundella 


•Sir  J.  WHITEHEAD  :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
qualifications,  the  expressed  intention  to 
increase  certain  rates,  and  the  generally 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  letter  of 
the  Railway  Companies,  I  will,  on  Monday 
next,  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  temporary 
Bill  to  declare  illegal  all  railway  rates 
and  charges  which  exceed  those  actually 
being  paid  on  December  31  last,  except 
under  the  special  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  an  authority  created 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  com- 
plaints, such  temporary  Bill  not  to  pre- 
judice the  rights  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  further  reductions  of  rates  and  charges. 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT  :'  May  I  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  contemplates 
that  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
adjust the  questions  between  the  timber 
trade  and  the  companies,  having  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  original  Act  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  off'-hand.  I  think  the  matter 
must  also  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  our  proposal  to  appoint  which  I  have 
given  Notice,  but  I  will  inform  the  hon. 
Member  more  specifically  later  on. 

DERREEN  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  REDMOND  (Clare, 
W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  whether  he  is  aware  that  there 
are  only  two  postal  deliveries  weekly  ia 
the  district  of  Derreen,  County  Clare  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  some  arrangement 
can  be  made  for  an  improved  postal  ser- 
vice ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
regret  that  no  better  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  serving  the  district  referred  to, 
the  expense  incurred  being  even  now 
much  in  excess  of  the  revenue  from  the 
letters. 

CENSUS  CLERKS, 

Mr.  KIMBER  (Wandsworth)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether,  in  the  case  of  the  few  Civil 
Service  writers  over  50  years  of  age  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  superior 
capacity  of  clerks  in  previous  CeususeB, 
the  Government  would  allow  such  service 
to  reckon  for  promotion  to  the  abstractor 
class,  in  the  same  manner  that  naval  and 
military  service  was  regarded  by  the 
Government  for  the  promotion  of  writer** 
over  50  years  of  age  who  have  rendered 
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some  previous  service  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  ? 

•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham)  : 
As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  Treasury  and 

the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  now 
considering  the  question  whether  the 
limit  of  50  years  of  age  should  remain 
absolute  in  the  case  of  copyists  other 
than  those  who  have  rendered  previous 
naval  or  military  service. 


SCOTCH   RAILWAY  RATES. 

Mr.  jacks  (Stirlingshire)  :  I  beg  to 

ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

if  he  is  aware  that  in   Stirlingshire  and 

district  no  concessions  on  the  new  Railway 

Rates  have  been  made  to  agriculturists 

except  in  regard  to  the  milk  traffic,  and 

that  the  oppressive   rates   are   likely   to 

produce  disastrous  results  ;  if  he  is  aware 

that  in  some  cases  the  rates  on  grain  are 

nearly  doubled ;    and  as  it  is  now  after 

Easter,  if  he  will  take  the  steps  he 
promised  to  put  an  end  to  this  undesirable 
state  of  things  ?  I  wish  also  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  is  aware  that 
the  rate  on  paper  from  Berwickshire  to 
London  has  been  raised  at  least  10  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  Scotch  Railway 
Companies  allege  that  the  increase  is 
demanded  by  the  English  Railway 
Companies  ;  if  he  is  aware  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  foreign  competitors  are 
getting  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  ;  and 
if  he  will  now  take  the  steps  he  promised 
to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :.  I  have  received 

letters  from  the  Caledonian  and  North 

British  Railway  Companies  informing  me 

that  the  statements  that  no  concessions 

have   been   made   on   the  new  Railway 

Rates  to  agriculturists,  except  in  regard 

to  the  milk  traffic,  and  that  in  some  cases 

the  rates  on  grain  are  nearly  doubled  are 

incorrect.    As  regards  the  rates  for  paper, 

I  am  informed  that  the  rate  from  Chirn- 

side  in  Berwickshire  to  London  has  not 

been  altered.     The   rates   are   258.   lOd. 

per  ton  for  four  ton  loads  and  upwards, 

and  for  smaller  quantities  30s.  per  ton.  I 

have    three    letters    upon    the     subject 

entering  fully  into  the  questions  referred 

to,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit  to 

my  hon.  Friend. 


THE     IRISH    CONSTABULARY     SUPER- 
ANNUATION   SCHEME. 

Colonel     HOWARD     VINCENT 

(Sheffield,  Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  if  the  pension  of  members  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  compelled 
to  resign  under  Home  Rule  will  be 
calculated  on  their  pay  at  the  date  of 
their  enforced  retirement,  or  on  the  pay 
they  would  be  receiving  by  the  addition 
of  10  years  to  their  actual  service  ;  and 
if  the  years  of  service  between  20  and  25 
years  will  be  allowed,  as  now,  to  count 
each  for  two-fiftieths  in  the  matter  of 
pension  ? 

•The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  Their  pension  will  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  men^s  pay  at  the  date  of 
retirement,  but  where  the  added  years 
bring  their  service  beyond  20  years,  for 
each  of  these  years  over  20,  two  fiftieths 
will  be  allowed — i.e.y  up  to  25.  Take 
the  case  of  a  man  of  15  years'  actual 
service,  at  date  of  retirement,  drawing 
£65  per  annum.  The  10  added  years 
would  make  25  years'  pensionable 
service,  and  he  wQuld  receive  two-fiftieths 
for  five  years,  making  a  total  of  thirty- 
fiftieths  of  £65. 

DISTRESS  AT  ROSSCARBERY. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  REDMOND  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  meeting  re- 
cently held  of  the  Rosscarbery  Dispensary 
Committee,  when  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  which  they  draw  attention  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  distress  in  the 
district,  and  earnestly  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  grant  for  the  completion 
of  the  Rosscarbery  Railway,  and  thus 
afford  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  ;  and  whether  the  Govern- 
ment can  see  their  way  to  comply  with 
this  request  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.) : 
Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  answers 
the  question  may  I,  as  having  had  consider- 
able experience  officially  in  connection 
with  the  Fisheries  Board  in  the  Ross- 
carbery district,  ask  him  earnestly  to 
favourably  consider  this  matter  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  referred  to,  and  am 
informed    by     the    Local     Government 
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Board  that  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
condition  of  the  district  on  the  10th  in- 
stant, and  that  they  see  no  reason  for 
altering  the  opinion  communicated  in  my 
reply  to  a  somewhat  similar  question 
addressed  by  the  hon.  Member  on  the 
23rd  Mvch — namely,  that  there  is  no 
exceptional  distress  at  present  in  the 
locality,  and  that  the  ordinary  Poor  Law 
is  sufficient  to  meet  any  poverty  which 
exists.  With  regard  to  the  railway,  I 
regret  that  no  grant  can  be  made,  as 
there  are  no  funds  available  under  the 
Act  of  1889. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  :  May  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  if  it  has  come  to 
his  knowledge  that  there  is  in  the  dis- 
trict a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  owing 
to  the  statement  he  made  that  there  is  no 
exceptional  distress  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector did  not  visit  the  district  where 
the  distress  is  alleged  to  exist  ?  In  view 
of  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
direct  the  Inspector  to  again  visit  Ross- 
carbery  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  I  will  make 
further  inquiry. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  VIVISECTION. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex, 
Eppiug)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a  book  entitled  Animal 
Physiology^  by  William  S.  Furneaux, 
Special  Science  Teacher,  London  School 
Board,  in  which  experiments  on  the 
nerves  of  living  animals  are  inculcated  ; 
whether  this  book  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  used 
in  London  School  Boards  ;  and  whether 
he  will  examine  the  volume  with  the 
view  of  deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
proper  book  for  use  in  schools  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  The  Science  and  Art 
Department  have  not  sanctioned  this 
book,  as  they  carefully  avoid  recom- 
mending or  authorising  any  special  text- 
books. I  am  informed  by  the  School 
Board  for  London  that  it  is  not,  and  has 
not  been,  supplied  for  use  in  the  day 
schools  or  evening  schools  of  the  Board, 
but  that  it  is  in  use  at  one,  and  one  only, 
of  the  pupil  teacher  schools  of  the 
Board  at  which  animal  physiology  is  a 

Mr,  J,  Morley 


subject  of  instruction.  I  may  add  that 
the  passages  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
has  drawn  my  attention  speak  of  ex- 
periments on  the  nerves  of  living  animals 
in  a  way  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
hardly  judicious  in  a  text-book  for 
elementary  students. 

GORTOWN  (CLARE)  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  :  In  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Harbour 
Division  of  Dublin  (Mr.  T.  Harrington) 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  the 
recent  grant  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  at  Gortown,  County  Clare,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  National 
Board  which  states  that  in  rural  districts 
no  site  for  a  school  would  be  sanctioned 
within  three  statute  miles  of  an  existing 
vested  National  School ;  whether  the 
Kilfenora  teachers  have  drawn  attention 
to  this  rule,  and  raised  an  objection  to 
the  site  selected ;  and  what  action  has 
been  taken  in  reference  to  their  objec- 
tion ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  understand  that 
the  manager  and  teachers  of  the  Kilfenora 
School  have,  for  the  reason  stated,  raised 
objection  to  the  grant  made  in  the  case 
of  the  school  at  Gortown,  and  that  the 
matter  is  now  receiving  the  special 
attention  of  the  Commissioners. 

STRATFORD    LODGE     SCHOOLS, 
BALTINGLASS. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Wicklow,  W.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  what 
grounds  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests, have  agreed  to  accept  from  Cap- 
tain Meade  Dennis  (owner  of  the  trustee 
estate  under  the  will  of  the  late  Lady 
Elizabeth  Stratford)  the  sum  of  £800 
for  the  erection  of  the  Stratford  Lodge 
Schools,  Baltinglass,  out  of  £1,750  paid 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  for  the  old  schools 
and  ground  ;  whether  the  compensation 
(£1,750)  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dennis  family  since  the  30th  July, 
1 884 ;  whether  the  proposed  new  build- 
ings will  include,  as  the  old  ones  did,  a 
male,  a  female,  and  infants'  school,  with 
teachers'  residence   and    land   attached ; 
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and  whether  the  Protestant  parishioners 
of  Baltinglass  have  protested  against  the 
acceptance  of  £800  as  inadequate  to  erect 
schools  equal  in  capacity  and  usefulness 
to  the  former  institution  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  sum  of  £800  for 
the  erection  of  these  schools  under  their 
powers  of  compromising  a  charitable 
claim.  Compensation  of  £1,750  was 
paid  to  the  father  of  the  present  owner 
of  the  estate,  and  it  appeared  that  no 
portion  of  this  amount  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  owner.  The 
proposed  new  buildings  would  be  erected 
in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  would  in- 
clude accommodation  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  together  with  a  teacher's  residence 
and  laud  attached.  A  Petition  has  been 
lodged  by  the  incumbent  and  some  of 
his  parishioners  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Educational  Endowments,  and  these, 
with  any  other  Petitions  received  within 
the  prescribed  legal  time,  would  be  duly 
considered  by  the  Board. 

PHOSPHOROUS  NECROSIS. 
Mr.  mac  NEILL  (Donegal,  S.)  :  I 
heg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  statement  in  The 
Star  newspaper  of  the  6th  April,  to  the 
«fiect  that  a  young  girl  is  at  present  an 
inmate  of  St.  Bartholemew's  Hospital 
suffering  from  phosphorous  necrosis  of 
the  jaw,  and  that  up  to  the  time  of  her 
illness  she  was  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lucifer  matches  at  Messrs.  Bryant 
and  May's,  at  Bow  ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  a  number  of  cases  of  phosphorous 
necrosis  have  occurred  amotigst  the 
operatives  at  the  same  factory  withiu 
the  last  two  years,  and  that  the  disease  is 
attributed  to  the  use  of  white  phosphorous ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  Swiss 
Government  have  prohibited .  the  use  of 
white  phosphorous  in  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches  ;  and  will  the  Govern- 
ment take  any  steps  to  check  its  use  in 
this  country  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQOiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  girl  referred 
to  is  Alice  Skeeles,  who  was  taken  ill  at 
Bryant  and  May*s  last  year.  The  cases 
which  had  occurred  previously  within 
the  last  two  years  were  visited  by  Her 


Majesty's  Inspector,  and  as  the  result  of 
such  inquiries  special  rules  were  made, 
which  are  at  present  in  force.  Consider- 
able alterations  have  been  made  in 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  May's  factory,  and  I 
have  received  a  satisfactory  Report  from 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Lakeman,  and 
Vaughan,  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  who 
have  visited  the  factory  this  week.  I 
will  inquire  as  to  the  Swiss  law.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorous 
is  a  serious  one,  and  is  being  kept  in 
view  ;  but  having  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment which  has  already  resulted  from 
the  new  rules,  I  propose  to  give  them  a 
further  trial  before  considering  the 
expediency  of  more  drastic  measures. 

COLLOONEY   AND    CLAREMORRIS 
RAILWAY. 

Mr.  PATRICK  M'HUGH  (Leitrim, 
N.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  whether  he  is  aware  that  great 
dissatisfaction  prevails  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo  at 
the  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  Col- 
looney  and  Claremorris  line  of  railway  ; 
has  a  contract  been  entered  into  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  completion  and  working  of 
the  line  ;  and,  if  so,  will  the  Govern- 
ment take  steps  to  have  the  contract 
carried  out ;  and  can  he  state  when  the 
work  of  construction  will  be  resumed  ?     - 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  am  informed 
that  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
way Company  yesterday  accepted  the 
tender  of  a  contractor  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  referred  to,  and  that  it  is 
hoped  that  work  will  Le  speedily  com- 
menced. 

In  answer  to  a  further  question.  Sir 
J.  T.  HIBBERT  said  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  R.  W.  Worthington. 

THE  SHANNON  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

Mr.  PATRICK  M*HUGH  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  a  memorial  has 
recently  been  sent  to  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works  from  landowners,  tenant  farmers, 
atd  others,  in  the  County  of  Leitiioi, 
praying  the  Board  to  complete  the 
Shannon  drainage  works  commenced  in 
1887  ;  and  whether  the  Board  will 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  memorial- 
ists to  sink  the  bed  of  the  Shannon  from 
Lough  Allen  to  Dr  umber  iff  Bridge  ? 
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Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  hoped  that,  with  a  continuaoce 
of  fine  weather,  the  scheme  of  drainage 
works  now  in  hand  will  be  completed 
before  the  winter.  As  regards  the 
second  paragraph,  I  cannot  say  more 
than  that  the  matter  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  BENN  (Tower  Hamlets,  St. 
George's)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  Mrs.  Carter  on 
the  7th  March,  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  for  manslaughter,  in  respect  of 
the  death  of  an  infant  which  had  been 
in  her  care,  and  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  upon  the  case,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  Act  does  not  extend  its 
protection  to  places  where  one  infant 
only  is  kept,  and  expresses  his  opinion 
that  its  provisions  should  be  extended 
to  places  of  the  description  kept  by  the 
woman  Carter,  and  that  persons  who  take 
charge  of,  or  adopt,  one  child  only, 
should  be  registered  and  under  strict 
supiervision  ;  and  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  undertake  to  intro- 
duce a. measure  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  Judge  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case  referred  to  by  my 
hon.  Friend,  though  I  have  not  seen  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  as  they 
are  not  reported  in  any  account  which  I 
have  seen.  I  believe  the  matter  was 
dealt  with  in  a  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1890  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Hallam  Division  of  Sheffield,  and  it 
was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
where  its  application  was  so  restricted 
that  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to 
proceed  with  it.  As  the  question  seems 
to  raise  difficult  and  controviersial  points, 
I  regret  that  the  Government  have  not 
the  time  at  their  disposal  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  for  dealing  with  this 
matter  ;  but,  should  the  hon.  Member 
introduce  a  Bill,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  give  it  favourable  consideration. 

INCOME  TAX  COLLECTION  AT  CORK. 
Captain  DONELAN  (Cork,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether  he  can  state  what  changes  have 
been  recently  made  in  the  system  of 
Income   Tax  collection  in  Cork  ;  is  he 


aware  that  many  notices  of  distraint  have 
been  served  upon  merchants  and  traders 
in  connection  with  this  year's  assessment 
and  the  amounts  of  which  have  been  in 
dispute  ;  and  is  it  within  the  power  of 
the  Surveyor  of  Income  Tax  to  threaten 
distraint  or  make  distraint  for  assess- 
ments, the  fairness  of  which  have  been 
disputed  and  not  made  the  subject  of 
legal  process  or  decree  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  There  have 
been  no  changes  in  the  system  of  Income 
Tax  collection  in  Cork.  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  second 
paragraph,  but  I  will  cause  inquiries  to 
be  made.  The  collection  of  Income  Tax 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  Surveyors  of  Taxes. 
It  is  legal  and  proper  for  collectors  to 
distrain  for  duties  not  paid  at  the  proper 
time,  under  assessmentfr  which  have  not 
been  appealed  against.  As  regards 
1892-3,  the  time  for  appeal  (except  for 
repayment)  has  gone  by. 

STATISTICAL  EDUCATION  RETURNS. 

Mr.  TALBOT  (Oxford  University)  r 
I  beg  to  ask .  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
whether  he  will  cause  the  Statistical 
Returns  of  the  Education  Department 
for  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1892,  to 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  without  delay,  so 
that  they  may  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Code  for  1893  ? 

Mr.  ACLAND  :  I  shall  lay  the 
Statistical  Returns  mentioned  on  the 
Table  on  Monday,  and  they  will  bo 
distributed  to  Members  as  soon  as 
printed. 

JUDICIAL  APPOINTMENTS    IN 
CALCUTTA. 

Sir  WILLIAM  WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  aware 
that  Mr.  K.  M.  Chatterji,  acting  third 
Judge  of  the  Small  Cause  Court  at 
Calcutta  (who  has  been  superseded  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Ormond 
to  act  as  second  Judge),  is  a  judicial 
officer  of  distinguished  merit  and  quali- 
fications ;  that  he  has  practised  as  a 
barrister-at-law  both  in  the  North- West 
Provinces  and  in  Calcutta ;  that  he  baa 
been  Tagore  Law  Lecturer,  and  reporter 
for  the  Indian  Law  Reports  ;  that  he  is 
well  versed  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanskrit ;  that  he  has  thorough  ex- 
perience  in  the   practice  of  the   Small 
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Cause  Court ;  and  that  the  High  Court 
at  Calcutta  has  testified  to  his  efficiency 
as  a  Judge  ;  and  whether  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as 
to  the  reasons  for  which  he  has  been 
saperseded  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George 
Russell,  North  Beds.) :  There  is  little  to 
add  to  the  answer  given  on  the  10th 
instant  to  the  questions  asked  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  and  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pembroke.  The 
appointment  of  Judges  in  the  Presidency 
Small  Cause  Courts  is  by  law  vested  in 
the  Local  Governments,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Couucil.  Mr.  Kishore  Mohun  Chatterji 
is,  no  doubt,  a  person  of  considerable 
merits  and  qualifications,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  appointed  to  the  office  he 
now  holds.  But  no  Judge  has  any  right 
to  promotion,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  admit  that  when,  in  the  course 
of  his  discretion,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
made  the  appointment  which  he  con- 
sidered best  for  the  Public  Service,  it 
would  be  right  to  call  upon  him 
to  state  his  reasons,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  satisfied  of  the  com- 
petence of  Mr.  Ormond  for  the  post, 
and  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
Service  that  he  should  be  appointed.  It 
appears  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
consulted  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Small 
Cause  Court  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  High  Court,  who  both  approved  of 
the  course  taken  by  him,  that  Mr.  Ormond 
should  be  appointed  to  act  as  second 
Judge  in  preference  to  Mr.  Chatterji. 
The  matter  is  one  which  is  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  theGovernments  in  India, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  sees  no 
reason  for  taking  any  action  regarding  it. 

BASKBRVILLE'S  GRAVE. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  by  whose  authority 
the  grave  of  John  Baskerville  was  opened, 
and  for  what  purpose ;  and  whether  such 
practices  will  be  prohibited  in  future  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and 
have  not  yet  received  his  reply. 

IRISH   RAILWAY  RATES. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 


Trade  whether  complaints  have  reached 
his  Department  that  under  the  new  rates 
of  the  Great  North  of  Ireland  Railway 
Company  the  charges  on  linen  and  linen 
yam  are  increased  by  sums  varying  from 
45  per  cent,  to  145  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  old  charges  ;  and  what  concession 
this  company  proposes  on  the  rates  ?  I 
should  like  to  say  that  in  my  question  I 
had  given  instances,  but  they  were 
struck  out  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  com- 
plaints as  stated  by  my  hon.  Friend  have 
reached  the  Board  of  Trade.  Com- 
munications were  at  once  addressed  to 
the  Great  North  of  Ireland  Railway 
Company,  but  I  understand  their  pro- 
posals are  not  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
plainants, and  we  have  written  again  to 
the  company. 

BEHRING  SEA  ARBITRATION. 
Mr.  perks  (Lincolnshire,  Louth)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  placing 
day  by  day  in  the  Library  a  printed  copy 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Behring  Sea 
Arbitration  now  being  conducted  in 
Paris  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  There  is  no  daily  record  of  the 
proceedings,  except  uncorrected  short- 
Hand  notes,  which  are  printed  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  arbitrators  and  counsel. 
These  notes  have  no  official  character, 
and  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  un- 
usual to  make  them  public  at  present. 
The  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  will  be 
formally  recorded  in  Protocols  which  will 
eventually  be  presented  to  Parliament. 

THE  HULL  DOCKS  STRIKES. 
Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  (West  Ham, 
S.)  :  I  beg  to  postpone  the  question  of 
which  I  had  given  notice — i.c.,to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  he  is 
aware  that  soldiers  are  being  used  at 
Hull  to  aid  in  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  ;  and  whether  this  is  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions  ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  It  is  not  necessary  to 
postpone  the  question  till  Monday.  I  did 
not  ask  the  hon.  Member  to  do  so  ;  and 
if  he  will  allow  me  I  will  answer  it  now. 
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The  following  telegram  has  beeu  received 
from  the  officer  on  the  spot : — 

"  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  state- 
ment that  soldiers  are  being  used  to  assist  at 
dockside  work." 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  he  is  aware  that  a 
lady  journalist,  who  had  taken  part  in  a 
meeting  of  the  locked-out  dockers  at 
Hull,  has  since  been  refused  admission  to 
the  docks  by  the  police  ;  and  whether  he 
will  intervene  to  prevent  any  such  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  Press  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  in  conmiuni- 
cation  with  the  Chief  Constable,  and 
have  not  yet  received  his  reply.  The 
local  police  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Watch  Committee. 

THE  HULL  MAGISTRACY. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  what  is  the  total  number  of 
Magistrates  for  the  borough  of  Hull ;  the 
number  of  these  who  are  shipowners, 
dock  directors,  or  are  otherwise  pecu- 
iiiarily  interested  in  shipping  ;  and  the 
number  of  working-men  Magistrates  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  If  the  hou.  Mem- 
ber would  refer  to  the  Return  moved  for 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  in  June,  1892,  he  would 
find  that  the  total  number  of  Magistrates 
in  Hull  was  at  that  date  38,  four  of  whon^ 
were  shipowners  and  19  had  shares,  or 
were  pecuniarily  interested,  in  ships  or 
companies  owning  ships.  I  cannot  say 
how  many  (if  any)  of  the  Magistrates 
are  dock  directors.  I  believe  that  there 
are  no  working-men  Magistrates.  A 
Return  showing  the  professions  or  descrip- 
tions of  all  Justices  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. 

THE  CROWN  FORCES  AT  HULL. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  he  has  received  any 
reply  from  the  Magistrates  at  Hull  to  his 
inquiry  as  to  what  is,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  necessity  for  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  at  Hull  ;  whether  he  will  com- 
municate its  terms  to  the  House  ;  and 
whether  it  is  now  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  withdraw  the  Naval  and 
Military  Forces  from  Hull  ? 

Mr,  Campbell- Banner  man 


Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holder ness)  :  May  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  statement  in  The  York- 
shire Post  that,  yesterday,  certain  free 
labourers  were  attacked  by  Unionists, 
who  ill-treated  them,  took  away  their 
Federation  tickets,  and  created  further 
disturbances  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  have  not  seen  the 
statement  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
refers.  In  reference  to  the  question  on 
the  Paper,  the  Mayor  of  Hull  informs  me 
that  the  Justices  are  of  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  the  military  has  alone 
prevented  serious  outbreaks,  and  that  if 
the  Force  is  withdrawn  they  will  not  be 
answerable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace.  In  reply  to  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  hon.  Member*8  question,  I  have  to 
say  that  under  these  circumstances  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot-  assume 
the  responsibility  of  ignoring  the  opinion 
formed  on  the  spot  by  the  Local 
Authorities.  The  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  be  required,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  Arising  out 
of  the  answer  just  given,  may  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  thinks 
that  a  Bench  of  Magistrates,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  shipowners  and 
dock  directors,  is  capable  of  forming  an 
unbiased  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
means  desirable  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  property  ? 

THE  CHICAGO  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Mr.  BROOKFIELD  (Sussex,  Rye)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  he  has  any  information  as 
to  a  number  of  persons,  formerly  serving 
in  Her  Majesty's  Army,  being  about  to 
proceed  to  Chicago  to  take  part  in  a 
military  tournament  in  connection  with 
the  "  World's  Fair  "  ;  whether  they  will 
wear  any  distinctive  British  uniform ; 
and  whether  they  will  do  this  entirely  at 
their  own  discretion,  or  under  any 
restrictions,  or  with  any  definite  under- 
standing with  the  Military  Authorities  at 
home  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Applications  have  been  received  from 
certain  pensioners  for  leave  to  accept  an 
engagement  in  connection  with  a  military 
tournament  at  Chicago,  and  this  has  been 
given.*  *If  would  be   useless  tcf  in(kpose 
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any  condition  as  to  the  uniform  to  be 
worn,  because  any  such  condition  would  be 
easily  evaded  by  the  adoption  of  some 
small  differeuce ;  besides  which  fact, 
there  are  a  number  of  discharged 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise, 
and  these  men  would  be  perfectly  free 
from  our  control  in  every  respect. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY  UNDER  HOME 

RULE. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
£.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  whether,  under  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill,  it  will  be  in  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
other  officials  acting  upon  the  advice  or 
nnder  the  orders  of  the  Irish  Administra- 
tion, to  direct  British  troops  to  maintain 
the  authority  and  enforce  the  measures  of 
the  proposed  Irish  Legislature  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  duty  of  preserving  order,  or,  to 
employ  the  usual  phrase,  '^  the  Queen^s 
peace,"  will,  of  course,  rest  with  the 
Irish  Executive,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  civil  order.  If  the  civil  force  was 
inadequate  in  any  instance,  a  requisition 
would  be  made  for  the  aid  of  the  military 
force,  and  compliance  with  such  a  re- 
quisitiou  must  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  as  representing  Her 
Majesty.  I  do  not  understand  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  means  by  the 
measures  of  the  Irish  Legislature  ;  no 
^^  measure  "  has  any  effect  until  it  obtains 
the  Queen*8  Assent  and  becomes  law. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Am  I  right 
in  understanding  that  it  is  in  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Government 
alone,  to  direct  British  troops  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  proposed  Irish 
Legislature  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
No,  Sir  ;  I  did  not  say  so  ;  I  did  not  say 
"  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment "  or,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man puts  it,  ^' under  the  orders  of  the 
Irish  Government."  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  no  case  would  act  ^*  under  the 
orders  "  of  the  Irish  Government.  What 
I  mean  is  that,  as  the  head  of  the  Army 
representiug  Her  Majesty,  in  that 
capacity  he  would  be  entitled  to  exercise 
some  discretion  if  the  application 
appeared  to  be  frivolous  or  unreasonable. 
Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  If  I  rightly 
understand,   the   Lord    Lieutenant    acts 


under  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Cabinet,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Bill,  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
In  Irish  matters. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Would  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  be  required  to  act  under 
the  advice  of  the  Irish  Cabinet  in 
directing  the  forces  of  the  Crown  against 
what  the  Irish  Government  themselves 
conceived  to  be  some  action  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  or  against  their  power  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
No,  Sir  ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  re- 
quisition would  be  considered  reasonable 
which  merely  invited  the  use  of  the 
troops  against  any  course  of  action 
which  the  Irish  Executive  considered 
derogatory  to  their  dignity.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  maintenance  of  public  order  as 
distinct  from  riot  and  disorder,  and  in 
that  case  the  inquisition  would  go  for- 
ward in  the  ordinary  way,  as  it  does  in 
this  country,  from  those  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  to  those  who 
were  in  command  of  the  military  force, 
and  the  personage  in  supreme  command 
of  that  military  force  being  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  he  would  comply  with  the 
requisition  unless  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
an  unreasonable  or  frivolous  demand. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  As  I  under- 
stand the  right  hon.  Geutleman,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  a  discretion  in  this 
matter  apart  from  the  advice  of  the  Irish 
Government.  Has  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
a  discretion  in  other  matters  apart  from 
the  advice  of  the  Irish  Government  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That  is  not  within  the  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

THE   HOME   RULE  DEBATE. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
I  wish  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  a  question  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  notice.  It  is  whether, 
in  view  of  the  character  of  the  Debate 
last  night,  he  can  now  give  an  opinion 
as  to  when  he  deems  that  the  conclusion 
of  it  would  be  desirable  ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  I  may  ask  whether  he  has 
noticed  that  there  were  only  seven 
speakers  last  night,  and  three  of  the 
speakers  against  the  Bill  consumed 
between  them  above  four  hours  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  I  certainly  am  sen- 
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Bible  that,  as  far  as  lengthy  speeches  were 
concerned,  a  very  great  advantage  was 
enjoyed  last  night  by  opponents  of  the 
measure.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  my  Colleagues,  that 
the  Debate  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  last  for  some  nights  still ;  but  I  con- 
fess it  is  our  opinion  that  after  one  Par- 
liamentary fortnight  will  have  elapsed 
the  Debate  may,  with  general  convenience, 
be  closed.  In  case  our  opinion  should  be 
generally  shared,  I  should  on  Monday 
night  give  notice  of  the  intention  to 
move  the  suspension  of  the  Twelve 
o'clock  Rule  on  Tuesday. 

CoLOXEL  WARING  (Down,  S.):  How 
does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  make  a 
Parliamentary  fortnight  between  Thurs- 
day last  week  and  next  Tuesday  ? 

Mk.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Yes,  Sir; 
undoubtedly  a  Parliamentary  fortnight 
for  the  purposes  of  Government  Business 
almost  invariably  excludes  Wednesday. 
In  this  it  has  been  longer  than  usual,  for 
it  includes  Wednesday  and  Tuesday. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  May  I  ask 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
aware  that  a  very  large  number  of  gen- 
tlemen still  desire  to  speak  on  this  Bill, 
and  certainly  the  termination  of  the 
Debate  on  Tuesday  would  have  an  effect 
which  I  should  deeply  deplore,  cutting 
out  of  the  Debate  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  speak.  It  would,  for  instance, 
cut  out  from  it  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
late  Home  Secretary.  [^Ministerial  cries 
of  "  Why  ?  "]  I  have  done  my  best  with 
my  friends  to  arrange  the  course  of  this 
Debate.  On  Monday  night  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  speak  ; 
on  Tuesday  night  my  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Paddiugton  hopes  to  speak. 
I  understand  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bury  desires  to 
speak  on  Thursday.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who,  everybody  admits, 
has  a  perfect  right  to  speak,  hopes  to  do 
so  on  Thursday.  The  late  Home  Secre- 
tary, also,  who  is  the  only  Representative 
in  this  House  of  that  great  body  of  Catho- 
lic opinion  in  England  and  Ireland  against 
the  measure,  desires  to  speak  on  Friday. 
I  myself  should  hope  to  say  a  few  words 
before  the  Debate  concludes.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  should  hope  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not,  having 
taken  before  Easter  exceptional  and  un- 
exampled power  over    the  time  of   the 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 


House,  hurry  through  the  Debate  on  m 
matter  which,  whatever  the  majority  of 
the  House  may  feel,  we,  the  minority, 
feel  to  be  a  matter  of  intense  interest. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  entering  into  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  argument,  bat 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  little  address 
which  we  have  just  heard  from  the  rig^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  has  been  much  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  argument  than  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  apologise. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  would 
venture  to  observe  that  I  have  disclaimed 
all  desire,  and  indeed  I  have  not  the 
power,  of  forcing  the  House  in  the 
matter.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
mapped  out  the  time  of  the  House  on  the 
supposition,  very  judicious  and  economic, 
that  at  least  one  right  hoo.  Gentleman  is 
going  to  speak  each  evening. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  That  was  not 
my  assertion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Whj 
should  we  be  limited  to  that  very 
singular  mode  of  working  out  the  list  of 
speakers  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  There  is 
more  than  one  wants  to  speak, 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  More 
than  one  might  contrive  to  speak  each 
evening  ;  but  I  must  observe,  so  far  as  my 
experience  and  recollection  go,  I  think 
the  average  of  speeches,  especially  the 
speeches  from  the  Opposition,  during 
this  Debate  has  been  longer  than  in 
almost  any  other  Debate  I  have  known. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  make  even  that 
observation,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary 
after  what  has  been  said  by  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  am  very  anxious  not 
to  infuse  into  a  conversation  of  this  kind 
— in  which  warmth  is  more  apt  to  grow 
than  in  a  regular  discussion — any  element 
of  a  disagreeable  nature  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  with  the  three  nig^hts 
we  have  before  us  the  gentlemen  Tvho 
have  been  named  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  be  able  to  give  the  House 
the  benefit  of  their  observations  at  suffi- 
cient and  considerable  length.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  privilege  or  a  duty  which  attaches 
in  an  ordinary  way  to  the  practice  when 
a  Bill  of  importance  is  introduced  to 
reply  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  content^ 
whether  it  is  a  right  or  a  privilege,  to 
make  that  sacrilice  and   to  remain  silent^ 
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being,  I    must    say,  eminently  satisfied 
with  the  Debate.     I  do  not  wish  to  take 
too    mneh    credit     to    myself,       I    am 
eminently  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  Irish  case  has  been  presented  by  the 
Irish  Members.     This  remark  is  an  in- 
fringement of  my  virtuous  resohition,  for 
which  I   humbly  tender  an  apology.     It 
is  all  that  I  can  do.     I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  add    this  :    that    we  have 
before  us  a  great  deal  of  work.     I  think 
it  will  be  felt  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   that     there     are     at    least    some 
Bills    introduced    by    the    Government 
which    it    is    an     absolute    duty,    con- 
sidering the  state  of  Business,  to  make 
every  effort  to  pass,  and  what  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  if  we  indulge  in  the  patriotic 
desire  to    give    the    country   the   whole 
benefit  of  all  our  thoughts  to  the  full  ex- 
tent we  shall  have  to  pay  a  very  severe 
price  for  that  exhibition   of    patriotism 
somewhere  about  the  month  of  September 
or  October. 

Mr,  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  will  not 
again  incur  the  rebuke  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  by  saying  anything  in  the 
nature  of  controversy.  I  rise  to  say 
that  in  enumerating  the  speakers  in  this 
Debate  I  have  by  no  means  given  a  com- 
plete list.  I  have  given  only  the  more 
important. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
May  I  ask  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  looked  beyond  the  Front 
Bench,  and  whether  he  remembers  that 
only  five  or  six  Members  of  the  Irish 
minority  have  yet  hail  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  House  ? 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  :  I 
want  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
before  an  answer  is  given,  whether  he  is 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Independent  Members  not  at  present 
represented  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
or  the  Government  Front  Bench  who 
desire  to  express  their  views  on  this 
occasion ;  and  whether  he  is  aware  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Ireland 
^wi^h  regard  to  this  Bill,,  and  that  that 
feeling  would  be  aggravated  by  any 
premature  closing  of  the  Debate  ? 
•  Adm  iral  FIELD(Sussex,  Eastbourne) : 
Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  kindly 
uoderstend  that  there  is  a  naval  view  of 
this  question  which  has  not  yet  been 
presented  to  the  House.  I  hope — it  may 
be  a  vain  hope — that  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  it. 


Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  Yes; 
but  the  naval  view,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
one  that  might  be  expressed  with  con- 
siderable brevity. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS. 

Mr.  PAULTON  (Durham,  Bishop 
Auckland)  :  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Ripon  Division  of  Yorkshire 
when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Habitual  Drunkards  will  be  presented  ? 

Mr.  WHARTON  (York,  W.R., 
Ripon)  :  I  may  say  that  the  Committee 
have  been  for  two  days  considering  the 
Report,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  presented 
by  the  end  of  next  week. 

FOREIGN  OPINION  ON  HOME  RULE. 
Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford)  :  I  hope  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  redeem  the  pledge  which  I  gave  the 
House  yesterday,  when  I  said  that  I 
would  supply  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  full  references  to  the  quotations  I 
then  used  in  the  course  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  You  can 
do  it  privately. 

Mr.     CHAPLIN  :     The     quotation 
from   Count  Cavour  was  taken  from  a 
work,   of    which    he    was    the    author, 
entitled      Thoughts     on     Ireland;     its 
Present  and  its  Future,  translated  and 
afterwards  published  in  this  country  by 
Triibner   &  Co.,    Paternoster    Row,    in 
1868.     The  quotation  from  Monsieur  De 
Molinari  was    taken   from   some   letters 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  and  were  embodied  in  a  work 
called  TJIrelande  et  Canada,  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1881.     This  writer,  who  was  a 
distinguished  economist  and  the  author 
of    many    other    works,    was    also    the 
founder  of  a   Belgian  newspaper  called 
UEconomiste  Beige,  and  he  was  also  at 
one   time,   I   believe,   the  editor  of  the 
Journal    des    Dehats.     The    quotation 
from  Dr.   Geffcken  will  be  found    in  a 
book,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  called 
The   British   Empire,   with  Essays  on 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Beaconsjield,  and  Mr,  Gladstone,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  and  published  by 
Sampson    Low    &    Co.   in    1889.      Dr. 
Geffcken,  who  is,  I  believe,  a  German 
by   birth   and    nationality,    is    also    the 
author  of  a  work  on   Church  and  State* 
I  shall  ba  happy  to  supply  copies  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 
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ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 
(Na  209.) 

8EC0XD  READING.  [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

[seventh  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6th  April] 
proposed  to  Question  [6th  April],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon 
this  day  six  months."— (5*t>  Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
the    home     department    (Mr. 
Asquith,     Fife,     E.)  :     This    Debate, 
Sir,   has   now   gone    on    for    a    week, 
and  I  suppose  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  we  are  up  to  this  time  in  possession, 
at    anjr   rate   in   its   main  and    leading 
features,  of  the  case   which   has   to   be 
made    against     the     proposals   of     Her 
Majesty's  Government.     In  that  case  I 
shall  endeavour,  in  the  observations  I  am 
about  to  address  to  the  House,  to  meet  it 
not  by  declamation,  but  by  argument ;  and 
if  out  of  the  multitude  of  topics  which 
have  been  traversed  in  the   course  of  the 
discussion  I  select  only   a  few,  I  trust 
that  I   may  fairly  ask  that  the  omission 
may  not  be  deemed  to  be  due  to  a  want  of 
willingness,  or  to  conscious  inability,  but 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  im- 
perative   demands   of  the   general   con- 
venience of  the  House.     I  put  on  one 
side  at  the   outset   an   argument   which 
seems  to  me  to  underlie  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made    against    this   Bill,  and  which  is 
founded    on     the    supposed    incapacity, 
niitural  or  acquired,  of   the    Irish  people 
in  any  condition  whatsoever  to  enjoy  and 
exercise  free  institutions.     If  it  be  true, 
as  we  have  b3en  told,   that  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  nation  are  penetrated  with 
an  undying  hatred  of  great    Britain  ;  if 
.it  be  tnie  that  they  desire  the  power  of 
self-government,  and  that  they  will  use 
it    solely     or     mainly     as     an^  instru- 


ment      for      oppressing     their     fellow- 
citizens      or       as       a       leverage       for 
the     dislocation     and     ultimate     sever- 
ance of  our  Imperial  unity— while  I  agree 
that  this  Bill  would  then  be  shown  to 
rest  on  an  utterly  unsound   foundation, 
yet  I  must  add  that  the  argument  carries 
those  who  use  it  a  great  deal  further. 
It    would    constitute,   if   it    were  well- 
founded,   the   most   damning  accusation 
that  has  ever   been   levied   against   the 
working  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  against 
the   British    system   of    government  in 
Ireland.      But  over  and  above   that,  if 
those  assumptions  are  correct,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  wisdom    and    of  the 
statesmanship  of  those  who  only  a  year 
ago  proposed  to  plant  in  this  demoralised 
atmosphere    a    whole  system    of  Local 
Institutions,  flimsy  and  ill-constructed  as 
we  believed  them  to  be,  but  quite  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  most  formidable  vantage 
ground  for  the   predatorv   and    disloyal 
instincts  of  such  a  people  as  has  been 
pictured  to  us  .9     Nay,  further ;  we  cannot 
^rget  that  only  nine    years    ago  both 
Parties  in  this  House  combined  to  give  to 
these  very  people  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history  the  privilege  of  exercising  a 
free  and  democratic  suffrage 

Mr.  BRODRICK  (Surrey*,  GuUdfoni): 
I  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  asquith  :  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords   that   proposal   to  extend   the 
suffrage  to  the  people  of    Ireland   was 
r*rried  here  by  an  overwhelming  maioritr, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  without,  I 
bcheve,  any  Division  at  all  ?     Has  the 
hon.  Member  forgotten  the  speech  of  the 
uoble    Lord    the     Member    for    South 
Paddmgtou,  one  of  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  this  Bill  ?     Has  he   forgotlen 
that  speech  in   which    the   noble    Lord 
proved  conclusively,  at  least  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  great  maioritr 
of  this  House,  that  the  denial  of  suflraee 
to  the  Irish  people  was  no  longer  either 
politic  or  possible  ?      Those  people  who 
aredescnbedin  thespeeches  we  have  hewtl 
as    the     inveterate     and     irreconcilable 
enemies   of  Great  Britain  are  here  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  your  household, 
as  able  now  as  if  this  Bill  were  passed  br 
the  power  of  free  representation  given  to 
them    to    hold     the     balance,     between 
Farties    and  to    determine  the  fortones 
of   the   Empire.      I   agree    with    what 
was     said     by   the    hon.    Member  for 
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Waterford  (Mr.  John  E.  Redmond)  last 
night.  If  the  assumptions  which  under- 
lie the  great  hulk  of  jour  arguments  are 
true,  they  would  not  onlj  compel  you  to 
reject  Home  Rule,  but  also  to  disfranchise 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
truth  is,  that  hon.  Members  opposite  do 
not  believe  in  those  arguments ;  and  the 
proof  is,  that  they  have  not  the  courage  or 
the  consistency  to  act  upon  them.  I  will 
pass  over  another  argument  which  has 
assumed  considerable  proportions  in  this 
Debate — the  argument  that  by  this 
measure  we  propose  to  hand  over  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  a  body  of  un- 
Bcnipulous  and  discredited  Leaders  of  the 
Irish  National  Party.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain),  who  apparently  cannot 
find  more  profitable  employment  for  his 
energies,  has,  I  see,  been  going  about 
scavenging  ip  the  dust-heap. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham, W.)  :  Your  speeches. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Of  speeches  of  Irish 
Members,  and  gleefully  piecing  together 
angry  phrases  dropped  upon  Irish  plat- 
forms in  moments  of  exasperation  and 
d^pair.  That,  Sir,  is.  my  right  hon. 
Friend^s  latest  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  great  international  contro- 
versy. Does  he  need  to  be  reminded,  as 
he  was  reminded  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  last  night  in  his  absence,  that 
in  1885 — aye,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
1886^he  himself  was  the  author  of  pro- 
posals to  entrust  to  those  very  men — aye, 
and  to  their  Leader,  Mr.  Parnell — the 
position  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ? 
One  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Colleagues,  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bodmin,  whom  we  all  admire  and 
appreciate  for  his  clear,  dispassionate 
judgment,  only  last  night,  in  his  contri- 
bntion  to  the  solution  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, proposed  that  the  control  of  the 
resources  of  the  Irish  Government  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton),  one  of 
those  very  persons  whom  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  thinks  so 
discredited  and  untrustworthy.  The 
truth  is,  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham was  ready  to  do  in  1886  what 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin,  to 
his  credit,  is  ready  to  do  to-day,  and 
which  all  you  opposite  would  be  per- 
fectly prepared  to  do  to-morrow  as  soon 


as  the  exigencies  of  Party  permitted.  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  time  on  these 
irrelevant  discussions,  because  the  whole 
of  this  language  is  transparently  insin- 
cere. It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  were  parties  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Irish  people,  those  who  have 
been  parties  to  co-operation  and  negotia- 
tion with  the  men  whom  they  now 
denounce,  to  make  this  objection  to  the 
measure  we  have  submitted.  In  1884 
the  franchise  was  given  to  the  Irish 
people.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  no 
authentic  organ  of  Constitutional  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  their  wishes  and 
demands.  In  the  Election  of  1885,  and 
again  in  1886,  and  for  the  third  time  in 
1892,  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  have  declared,  through  their  freely 
and  Constitutionally-chosen  Representa* 
tives,  that  nothing  short  of  a  measure  of 
national  self-government  would  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  people.  I  have 
never  said  that  that  demand,  striking, 
unmistakable,  formidable  as  it  is,  is  con- 
clusive on  the  question.  If  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  impossible  to  reconcile  com- 
pliance with  it  and  the  maintenance  of 
Imperial  unity  and  with  the  protection 
of  the  just  rights  of  the  minority  in 
Ireland,  I,  for  one,  would  never  be  a 
party  to  accede  to  it.  But  the  real 
question  we  have  to  consider  is — and  I 
do  not  think  any  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  will  deny  it — whether,  in  face 
of  that  demand,  it  is  possible  to  devise  a 
scheme,  and  whether,  if  it  be  possible, 
such  a  scheme  has  been  devised  in 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  which 
should  reconcile  on  the  one  side  the  un- 
mistakable wishes  of  the  Irish  people 
with  the  great  Imperial  interests  and 
considerations  of  justice  which  we  in 
this  House  are  always  bound  to  consider. 
That  is  the  question  to  which  I  propose 
to  address  myself.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  I  make  one  observation  with 
reference  to  the  course  of  this  Debate. 
We  have  been  charged  with  holding 
back  from  the  discussion,  most  unreason- 
ably, as  it  appears  to  me.  But,  if  we 
have  held  back,  I  think  we  could  have 
had  an  ample  justification  for  doing  so,, 
because  the  longer  the  controversy 
developed,  the  more  apparent  it  becomes 
that  the  criticisms  of  our  opponents 
answer  one  another.  Take  two  illustra- 
tions :  We  are  told  with  reference  ta 
this  Bill  by  the  same  set  of  critics  that. 
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while  it  takes  far  too  much  from  Great 
Britain  to  be  tolerable  in  the  interests  of 
Imperial  unity,  it  gives  far  too  little  to 
Ireland  to  satisfy  her  desire.  We  are 
told  by  the  same  people  that  it  makes 
Ireland  master  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet 
that  it  leaves  the  Irish  people  impotent 
and  unsatisfied  in  their  own  country  !  In 
other  words,  it  puts  England  at  the 
mercy  of  Ireland,  while  it  leaves  Ireland 
at  the  mercy  of  England  I  Sir,  I  will 
try  to  substantiate  what  I  have  said.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Faddington  (Lord  B. 
Churchill)  has  returned  safe  and  sound 
from  his  provincial  tour.  The  noble 
Lord,  whatever  we  may  say  of  him, 
certainly  never  minces  his  words.  His 
j^djectives  are  always  in  the  superlative 
degree,  and  his  verbs  are  never  in  the 
conditional  mood.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  noble  Lord 
when  I  say  that  I  summarise  the 
criticisms  which  he  has  .been  making 
upon  this  Bill  in  the  country  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fortnight — when  I  say 
that  Jtie  has  asked  the  country  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  proposal  of  a  Government 
of  lunatics,  by  lunatics,  for  lunatics. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  (Faddington, 
S.)  :  Is  that  a  quotation  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No,  it  is  a 
summary.  I  admire,  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  to  do,  the  noble  Lord's  full- 
blooded  rhetoric ;  though  1  confess,  when 
I  read  his  performances  at  Ferth  and 
Liverpool,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
that  over-conscientious  artist  who,  find- 
ing himself  cast  for  the  part  of  Othello, 
thought  it  necessary  to  black  over  the 
whole  of  his  body.  What  did  the  noble 
Lord  say  ?  I  am  quoting  his  exact 
words.  In  his  speech  at  Liverpool  he 
said — 

"  Ireland  under  its  own  Parliament  is  in- 
tended  under  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  provide 
everything  for  itself.  Under  that  Bill  we 
English  are  prohibited  from  providing  anything 
for  ourselves,  except  in  the  manner  and  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  which  may  be  convenient  to 
the  Irish  people.  That  is  gospel  truth  about 
the  Bill." 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  come  to  another  exposi- 
tion of  the  gospel  truth  about  this  Bill, 
and  I  take  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  A,  J. 
Balfour)  and  read  a  few  words  from  the 
speech  he  made  at  Belfast  on  April  4. 
The  right  hou.  Gentleman  said — 
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"  The  Nationalist  section  will  never  be  con- 
tent, and  I  go  further,  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tent'*  

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  asquith  (reading)  :— 

"  cannot  logically  or  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  content " 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Hear,  hear  ! 
Mr.  asquith  (reading)  :— 

"  with  the  paltry  and  beggarly  contribution  to 
nationality  which  this  Home  Rule  Bill  gives 
them." 

In  other  words.  Sir,  we  see  the  measure 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  takes  of 
the  Irish  demand.  The  Bill,  which 
according  to  his  noble  Colleague,  enables 
the  Irish  people  to  provide  everything 
for  themselves  and  prohibits  the  English 
people  from  providing  anything  for  them- 
selves, except  in  the  manner  and  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  which  may  be  con- 
venient to  the  Irish,  in  such  a  paltry  and 
beggarly  contribution  to  Irish  nationality 
that  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to 
accept  it. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL:  My  con- 
tention was  that,  while  the  restrictions 
and  exceptions  in  the  Bill,  if  they  could 
be  carried  out,  would  be  such  as  Ireland 
could  not  accept,  they  were  altogether 
neutralised  by  the  powers  given  to  Ire- 
land which  would  enable  her  to  make 
those  restrictions  and  exceptions  utterly 
nugatory  and  impotent. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  noble  Lord^s 
explanation  does  not  carry  the  matter 
one  step  further.  What  I  say  is  that 
the  two  statements  I  have  quoted  can- 
not both  be  true — that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  be  true,  but  that  they  cannot 
both  be  true  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
Sir,  I  take  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
passed  upon  the  finances  of  the  BilL  I 
am  not  going  myself  into  the  details  of 
the  question  of  finance,  because,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  cannot  cover  the  en- 
tire ground.  But  in  reference  to  finance 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  believe 
to  be  recognised  in  the  Bill,  but,  whether 
they  are  recognised  in  the  Bill  or  not, 
we  regard  them  as  essential.  These 
principles  are — first,  that  Ireland  should 
pay  a  fair  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
Expenditure,  and  next,  that  Ireland 
should  be  left  with  adequate  resources 
for  the  proper  management  of  its  own 
affairs.     Whether  or  not  the  scheme  con- 
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tained  in  the  Bill  effect uallj  carries  out 
these  principles  is  a  matter  for  discussion 
upon  which  a  great  deal  may  be   said. 
But  the  arguments  against  the  scheme  in 
the  Bill  are  absolutely  destructive  of  one 
another,  because  we  are  told  on  the  one 
side  that  the  scheme  is  unjust  to  Great 
Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
ungenerous   to  Ireland.     The   contribu- 
tions proposed  by  the  Bill  may  be  too 
low  or  too  high  ;    the  taxable  resources 
which  are  left  under  the  control  of  the 
Irish    Parliament  may    be    insufficient, 
but  it  will  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  this  House  and  to 
the  country  that  both  these  propositions 
are  true  at  the  same  time.     The  fact  is, 
that   the  Unionist    case,  as    it    has    at 
present  been  presented  to  the  country,  is 
a  chaos  of  contradictious.     It  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  case  we  are  constantly 
hearing  about  in  and  out  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  general  question  of 
Home  Rule,  and  which  tells  us  in  one  and 
the   same  breath  that    Home  Rule  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  Liberal  Party  by 
the  iron  domination   and  the  imperious 
will  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  dealing  with 
a  set  of  subservient  items,  and  then  in 
the  next  breath  pictures  my  right  hon. 
Friend  as  reduced  to  the  most  degrading 
and  corrupt  expedients  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  allegiance  of  a  merce- 
nary body  to  his  policy.     I  will  endeavour 
to  answer  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  three 
main  controversies  involved  in  this  Bill  : 
In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  ask.  Is  the 
supremacy  of   the   Imperial  Parliament 
effectually  maintained  ?     Next,  Do  we 
give  by  this  Bill  to  Ireland  a  real  and 
genuine  autonomy  ?     And,   thirdly.  Do 
wo  offer  adequate  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Irish  minority  ?     If  these 
three  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  Bill  does  answer  them  in  the  affirma- 
tive, then  I  think  we  have  proved  the 
only  propositions  which  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  make  out.     I  take,  first  of  all, 
the  Imperial  supremacy.     \  sentence  of 
mine  used  some  years  ago  in  an  address 
to  my  constituents  has  been  frequently 
quoted  in  the  course  of  this  Debate,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  I  said  anything  so 
0ound  and  sensible.     The  sentence  was 
that  no  measure  of  Home  Rule  would  be 
eatisfactorv  which  did  not  maintain  un- 
impaired,  unquestioned,  and  unquestion- 
able,   the    supremacy   of    the    Imperial 
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Parliament    over    all    persons    and    all 
matters,  whether  local  or  Imperial.     To 
that  proposition  I  entirely  adhere  ;  and  if 
I  did  not  think  that  this  Bill  gave  effect 
to  it,  I  would  have  been  no  party  to  the 
introduction  of  it  or  record  my  vote  for  its 
Second  Reading.    Since  the  Act  of  Union 
we  have  had  one  Sovereign  Parliament^ 
not  only  for  this  United  Kingdom,  but 
for   the  whole   of  the   British    Empire^ 
The  Bill  proceeds,  not  to  split  that  sove- 
reignty into   parts,  not  to  impair  or  to 
divide  it,  not  to  surrender  to  any  other 
Body  any  of  the  powers  which  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  it,  but  it  proceeds  to 
delegate  for  specific  purposes  and  in  a 
particular    locality   certain    powers    the 
exercise    of    which    by    a    subordinate 
Legislature  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  retention  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  power  which  conferred  it. 
In  order  to  make  this  matter  plain,  let 
me  remind  the  House   of   some   of  the 
arguments  used  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Bill.     In  1886  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend   the   Member   for  Bury  (Sir  H. 
James),  whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  place, 
made  a  very  powerful  and  able  speech 
against  the  Bill  of  that  year,  in  which  he 
attacked  it  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  supremacy  of  this  Parliament.     He 
then    laid   down    three    tests.      He   said 
the     first     question      is      this :     "  Does 
there  remain  a  power  which  can  make 
identical  laws  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? "     I    will    quote    his    exact 
words.     He  said — 

'*  The  real  unity  of  a  Kingdom  must  depend 
upon  the  unity  of  its  laws.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  there  must  be  an  identity  of  laws. 
.  .  .  But  what  I  mean  is  that  there  must  be 
a  power  which  can  make  identical  laws  for  a 
Kingdom  supposed  to  be  united.  It  is  not  the 
i<lentity  of  manufacture;  it  is  the  identity  of 
the  manufacturing  power  that  makes  the  unity 
of  the  Kingtlom." 

The  second  question  he  put  was  :  "la 
the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament  expressly 
declared  by  the  Bill  ?  "  My  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  The  third  question 
was  :  "  Can  the  Parliament,  after  a 
measure  is  passed  which  it  is  alleged  will 
be  subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, alter  by  its  own  act  its  own  con-, 
stitution  ?  "  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham,  who 
took  the  same  objection  to  the  Bill  of 
1886,    and   said    it   did    not   adequately 
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preserve  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  applied  a  different  test.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

•  '*  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  two  conditions 
necessary  for  maintaining  without  weakening, 
or  throwing  doubt  upon  it,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  first  is,  that  they 
shall  have  their  full,  complete,  and  continuoiis 
representation  in  this  House.  The  second  is, 
that  the  Local  Legislative  Body  or  Bo^es  to  be 
created  shall  be  £Klmittedly  from  the  first  sub- 
ordinate Bodies.  If  they  are  co-ordinate  and 
equal  you  cannot  have  supremacy." 

I  have  reminded  the  House  of  these 
arguments  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  whichever  of  these  tests  you  apply 
to  the  present  Bill,  they  are  equally,  and 
in  the  same  sense,  satisfactory.  First  of 
all,  the  continued  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment is  expressly  declared. 

Sir  E.  CLARKE  (Plymouth)  : 
Where  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  In  the  Preamble. 

Sir  E.  CLARKE  :  It  is  not  de- 
clared. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  surprised  that 
the  late  Solicitor  General  interrupts  my 
argument  with  an  observation  of    that 

kind. 

Sir  E.  CLARKE  :  I  said  it  is  not 
d  ft  dared 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  With  all  due  de- 
ference to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
I  say  that  it  is  declared,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Court  be- 
fore which  the  construction  of  the  Bill 
might  come  to  ignore  the  words  which 
stand  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  Pre- 
amble, which  recites  that  all  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Bill  are  conferred  subject 
to  the  unimpaired  maintenance  of  the 
Imperial  supremacy  of  this  Parliament. 
We  have  very  extraordinary  doctrines 
promulgated  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
PreamWe.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Coke  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the  Pre- 
amble is  the  keynote  of  the  Statute. 
While  I  agree  that  if  there  were  express 
enactments  in  the  Statute  which  were  in- 
consistent with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Imperial  supremacy  the  Preamble  would 
give  way  to  them,  yet  if  there  were  no 
such  enactments,  or  if  those  enactments 
were  ambiguous  or  were  not  such  as  were 
admitted  to  be  vital  to  the  Bill,  the  express 
declaration  in  the  Preamble  would  prevail. 
If  hon.  Members  have  any  doubt  on  the 
point  let  them  bring  up  a  clause  ;  if  they 
wish  to  make  such  a  nuj^atory  declara- 
tiou,  let  them   bring  up  a   clause,  to  be 
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inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Bill,  declar- 
ing in  express  terms  and  as  one  of  the 
enactments  of  the  Bill  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  preserved. 
I  think  I  may  promise  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  such  a  clause  will  uot 
meet    with     the     slightest     opposition. 
Turning  to  the  next  of  the  tests  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  West  Birmingham, 
I  say  that  we  give  in  this  Bill  a  full  and 
complete    representation    of     the    Irish 
Members.     For  my  own  part,  I  regard 
this   question   of    the   retention  of    the 
Irish    Members   as   vital    to    the    Bill. 
Before  the   introduction   of    the   Bill    I 
pledged  myself — and  I  suppose  the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  sit  behind  me  have 
pledged  themselves — that  in  any  measure 
of    Home  Rule   that  was   submitted   to 
Parliament  it  would  be  an  essential   in- 
gredient  that  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land in  this  House  should  continue.      I 
say  nothing  as  to  the  precise  form  and 
mode  of  that  retention.     That,  after  all, 
is  a  matter  of    adjustment.     There  are 
two  plans.     One  is  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers should  be  here  for  Irish  and  Imperial 
purposes  only,  and  the  other  that  they 
should  be  here  for  British  purposes  al^o. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  both 
plans,  but  in  my  judgment  the  practical 
difference  between  them  is  very   slight. 
We  have  been  told  over  and   over  ag^aiu 
that  even  if  the  Irish  Members  cannot 
v6te   on   British    Bills,    yet,    with     the 
power    of    taking    part    in     a     Debate 
on   a    Motion    of  Want   of    Confidence, 
they  will  he  able  at  any  time  to  control 
the  composition  and  policy  of  the  British 
Governnieut.        The      essential      point 
is  uot  the  precise  mode  of  retention,  but 
that  the  Irish   Meml)ers  should    be   still 
here  in    a  proportion   fully  adequate    to 
the  population  of  their  country.     I  say, 
thirdly,    that   under  this  Bill — applying; 
again  the  tests   of    1886 — the   Imperial 
Parliament  has  a   continued   and  unim- 
paired power  of  legislating  for  the  whole 
country,  including  Ireland.     1  will  refer 
hon.  Members  to  a  clause  which  has    not 
received    sufficient   attention — the     33rd 
clause.     If  the  language  of  that  clause  is 
regarded,  it  will  be  seen    that    the  Iris^h 
Legislature  is  expressly  disabled  from  re- 
pealiug   or   altering    any    law    hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
expressly  extended  to  Ireland.     So   it  is 
clear  that  under  this  Bill   the   power  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to   legislate   for 
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Ireland  is  preserved.      The  Irish  House 
of  Commons  will  not  have  the  right  to 
Alter  even  one  letter  or  comma  in  an  Act 
passed    hy    the     Imperial     Parliament. 
Finally,  I  saj  that  there  is  reserved  under 
this  Bill,  as  a  last  safeguard  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  Imperial  supre- 
macy, the  veto  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
which  is  to  be  exercised  on  the  instruc- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Imperial  Government.     I   do   not 
think  it   will    be   denied  by  any  candid 
critic  of  the  Bill  that,  having   regard   to 
the   considerations   I   have   enumerated, 
there  is,  upon  the  face  of  this  Bill,  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  recognition  of  the  Im- 
perial supremacy.     The  argument  which 
is  addressed  to  ns,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
this — that  the  only  Imperial  supremacy 
that   will   be   secured   by   the   Bill  is  a 
paper  supremacy — a   supremacy    which, 
although  complete  and  satisfactory  as  far 
as  the  language  of  the  Act  is  concerned, 
is  one  which — for   two  reasons,  which  I 
Tvill   analyse — will   not,    in  fact,  be  en- 
forced.      What  are  those  reasons  ?      In 
the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  this  is   an 
academic   recogiiition  of   the  supremacy 
of  PaKliament,  and  is  only  assented  to  by 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  oppo- 
site upon  the  condition  that  it  shall  never 
be   used.     Now,    before   I   say   a   word 
about  that,  since  declarations  of  my  own 
have  been  referred  to,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  I  have  over  and  over  again  | 
in  the  course   of   this    controversy — and 
fio,   I  am    sure,   have  a  number  of  my 
right  hon.  Friends,  whilst    insisting    in 
the  strongest  terms    on    the    continued 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  supremacy, 
declared  that  I  meant  by  supremacy,  not 
the   power,   or   rather    the   practice,    of 
meddling  and  peddling  interference  with 
the  details  of   Irish   administration  and 
Jrish  legislation,  but  that  there  should 
be  always  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  in 
<»ases  of  emergency  and  grave  necessity, 
A  power  in  this  House  to  override  unjust 
legislation  and  to  correct  oppression  and 
'wrong.      I  myself  do    not   believe  that 
aoy  occasion   for   the   exercise   of   that 
power  is  likely  to  arise  ;  and  if  I  thought 
that  the  effect  of  passing  this  Bill  would 
be  that,  whilst  we  should  have  in  Ireland 
»u  Irish  Legislature  and  an  Irish  Admin- 
istration attending   to    Irish  affairs,    we 
should  waste   our   time  here,  far    away 
:f  rom  the  spot,  in  ignorance  of  local  cou- 
<litions,  out  of  touch  with  local  sentimept 


and  local  sympathy,  in  overhauling  the 

trumpery,  trivial,  and  everyday  acts  of 

the    Irish  Parliament,  I    would     never 

vote  for  this  or  any  other   Home  Rule 

Bill,  becanse  we  should  get  none  of  the 

advantages    of    Home     Rule,    and    we 

should  have  multiplied  all  the  drawbacks 
of  the  existing  situation.  That  is  not 
what  any  of  us  on  this  Bench  mean  by 
supremacy,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not 
what  the  Liberal  Party  mean.  What 
we  mean  is  that  we  will  not  surrender 
over  any  part  of  Het  Majesty's  Dominions 
the  ultimate  power  which  must  reside 
in  the  Imperial  authority,  to  be  exercised 
discreetly,  constitutionally,  and  only  upon 
fitting  and  grave  occasion,  of  interfering 
to  make  its  will  felt.  With  that  explana- 
tion let  me  inquire  what  truth  there  is 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  Imperial 
supremacy  is  not  accepted  in  Ireland  in 
the  same  sense  as  it  is  viewed  by  us. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  threw  down  a  chal- 
lenge the  other  night.  My  right  hon. 
Friend,  expert  and  accomplished 
debater  that  he  is,  never  throws  down 
a  challenge  that  he  thinks  can  be 
easily  taken  up.  He  asked  the  Irish 
Members — "  Will  you  get  up  in  this  House 
and  say  you  understand  Imperial  supre- 
macy in  the  same  sense  as  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Liberal  Party  under- 
stand it  ?  "  My  right  hon.  Friend  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  his  answer.  A 
night  or  two  afterwards  we  had  that  most 
remarkable  and  memorable  speech  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork 
(Mr.  Davitt),  in  which  he  declared  in 
the  fullest  and  frankest  terms  that  he 
did  accept  Imperial  supremacy  in  that 
sense,  and  that  he  would  not  question  it 
or  quarrel  with  it.  Last  night  we  had  a 
speech  equally  remarkable  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
J.  E.  Redmond),  the  Leader  of  what  is 
called  the  advanced  or  extreme  section 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland,  and 
he  declared  in  almost  identical  terms  and 
with  the  same  unreserve  and  frankness 
and  fairness  of  statement  that  he  accepted 
Imperial  supremacy  in  that  sense  also. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  challenge  ?  The  only  serious 
menace  which  has  been  offered  by  any- 
body to  this  part  of  the  Bill  has  come 
from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He 
said  in  his  speech  on  the  First  Reading — 
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"  You  may  under  this  Bill,  if  you  please, 
think  that  the  Irish  Leg:i8lature  and  Adminis- 
tration are  going  to  carry  on  their  affairs  in 
their  own  way,  but  you  are  reckoning  without 
your  host.  There  will  come  a  time  when  we 
shall  have  a  Tory  majority  in  this  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  majority  will  undertake 
the  task  of  continuous  supervision  over  and 
perpetual  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Legislature." 

I    have    two  observations  to  make  upon 
this.     In  the  first  place,  I  think  better  of 
the   patriotism  and  good    sense   of    the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Party   than   he 
does  himself.  They  may  oppose  this  Bill 
to    the  end,  as  no  doubt  they   will  and 
are  eutitled  to  do.     They  may  exhaust 
all  the  resources  which  the  Constitution 
places   at   their   disposal    to  prevent  its 
passage;      but      I      venture     to       say, 
when       once      this      Bill      has       been 
placed  upon     the     Statute     Book,    the 
Tory   Party  will   loyally,  honestly,  and 
constitutionally    help    to    carry    it    out. 
They  acted  in  that  way  with  regard  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Free  Trade  in 
1846,  and    thi   Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish   Church  in   1869.       Every  one  of 
those    measures    was    quite     as     hotly 
opposed  by  the  Tory  Party  as  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  and  on  very  much 
the  same  grounds  ;   but  no   attempt  has 
been  made,  to  their  honour  be  it  said — 
and  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  Constitu- 
tional  system    of    Government    that    it 
should  be  so — either  to  repeal  those  great 
measures,  or   by   factious    or    arbitrary 
proceedings  in   this  House   to    interfere 
with    their   action.      Therefore,    in  the 
interests    of   historical  accuracy,   I    feel 
bound    to    vindicate    the    Tory    Party 
at'aiust  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  of 
their  Leader.     I  have  another   observa- 
tion to  make  with  reference  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  threat.     He   also  will 
have  t  o  nebody  to  reckon  with — namely, 
the  people  of   Great  Britain.     Does  he 
seriously  suppose  that  when  a  Parliament 
representing  the  majority  of  the   people 
has   pas^sed  this   or   a   similar  Bill   into 
law 


Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  (Paddington, 
S.)  :  It  has  not  a  majority  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  not  speaking 
necessarily  of  this  Parliament — I  am 
speaking  of  the  contingency  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  assumed  :  that  under 
some  circumstances  and  by  some  Parlia- 
ment or  other  the  Bill  would  be  carried 
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into  law.  The  noble  Lord  must  allow 
me  to  make  that  assumption  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  argument.  I  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supposes  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  thoroughly 
understanding  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  having  deliberately  assented  to 
the  proposal,  would  tolerate  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Party  or  any 
other  should  deliberately  persist  in  ren- 
dering the  measure  nugatory  ?  Another 
argument  used  by  the  opponents  of  this 
Bill  is  that  the  Imperial  Government,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  supremacy  nominally 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  Bill,  will  have 
no  Executive  force  at  its  disposal.  That 
is  an  argument  which  has  been  iised  a 
great  deal  in  the  course  of  this 
Debate,  but  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
entirely  without  foundation.  How  does 
it  stand  under  the  5th  clause  of 
the    Bill  ?       That    clause    says    that — 

'*  The  Kxecutive  power  in  Ireland  shall  continue 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  an<l  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  shall 
exercise  any  prerogative  or  other  Executive 
])owers  of  the  Queen  the  exercise  of  which  shall 
be  delegated  to  him  by  Her  Majesty." 

What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that, 
except  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Queen 
delegates  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Execu- 
tive authority  in  Ireland,  full  and  com- 
plete Executive  authority  remains  in  Her. 
I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  going  to  set  up  in  Ireland  two 
independent  and  separate  Executives.  I 
think  the  grant  of  Home  Kule  in  any 
intelligible  sense  would  be  entirely  in- 
complete if  it  were  not  supplemented  by 
the  grant  of  Executive  power.  In  my 
judgment  the  Executive  in  Ireland  is  in- 
tended to  be,  and  must  be,  dependent  upon 
and  responsible  to  the  Irish  Legislature. 
But  that  does  not  in  the  least  prevent 
the  retention,  as  is  expressly  provided  in 
this  Bill,  by  the  Crown  and  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  such  Executive  authority  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  the  Imperial 
law.  Let  me  refer  to  the  19th  clause, 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
two  Exchequer  Judges,  and  that  all 
legal  proceedings  in  Ireland  which  touch 
any  matter  not  within  the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Legislature  or  which  touch  any 
matter  affecting  laws  which'  the  Irish 
Legislature  has  a  power  to  repeal  or  to 
alter  are  to  be  heard  and  determined  by 
those  Judges.     Therefore,  if  any  question 
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arises  or  conflict  takes  place  between  the 
Imperial  Legislature  on  the  one  side  and 
the    Irish   Legislature   on  the   other,  it 
can,  at   the   instance   of  any  Party,  be 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Judges.      They    alone    will    have    any 
power  to  determine  it,  and  an  appeal  will 
lie  from  them,  not  to  an  Irish  tribunal, 
but   to   the  Judicial   Committee  of   the 
Privy  Council.     How  are  they  to  execute 
their  decree  ?     That  is  a  very  pertinent 
question,   and    one   which  I  propose  to 
answer.     We  have   heard   a   great  deal 
in     the     course     of     this     Debate     in 
reference      to      the      Constitution      of 
the     United     States.     In     the     United 
States      you      have     exactly,     mutatis 
mutandis^    the    same    state   of    things. 
You  have  the  Federal  Legislature  with 
a  Federal  Judiciary  entrusted  with    the 
execution   of   Federal   laws,   with   very 
large  powers  of  jurisdiction,  where  any 
conflict  arises  between  the  laws  of  par- 
ticular   States    and    the   Federal   laws. 
On    the   other   side   you   have   a    State 
Legislature,  with  a  State  Judicature,  and 
a  State  Executive.     The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  absolutely  silent  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  decrees  are  to 
be  executed.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  that  the  United  States  have  pro- 
vided,  as   it   will   be    perfectly    in   the 
power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  under 
this  Bill  to  do,  should  occasion  arise,  for 
Federal  marshals   and   other   Executive 
officers    to  execute  the   decrees   of   the 
Federal  Court.     I  do  not  anticipate  any 
such  necessity  in  this  case,  but  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  every  officer  of  the  law  in 
Ireland,  every  Sheriff*,  every  sub-Sheriff*, 
every    bailiff*,   every  policeman — a  duty 
for  the  non-performance  of  which  he  will 
be   liable  to  be  indicted  and  criminally 
convicted — to  render    assistance  in    the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  Exchequer 
Judges  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.     It  really  is 
taxing   one^s    credulity   to   ask    one    to 
believe  that  a  power  which  has  expressly 
reserved    to   itself   under   this   Bill   the 
Executive  authority,  which  has  complete 
and  absolute  control  of  the  whole  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  Forces  of  the  Crown, 
which  can  call  upon   the  officers  of  the 
Irish  Executive  to  carry  out  its  decrees, 
and   which,  in  case  of  default  by  them, 
can  appoint   officers  of  its  own  for  the 
purpose — it  is  taxing  one's  credulity  to 
ask    one   to    believe    that    a  power  so 


endowed  and  equipped  as  that  will 
not  be  able  to  enforce  to  the  last 
extent  every  power  it  possesses. 
Now,  Sir,  I  pass  from  that  to  another 
question.  The  second  question,  with 
which il  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  deal  more 
briefly,  is  the  question  whether  or  not 
this  Bill  does  give  to  Ireland  a  real  and 
genuine  autonomy.  In  my  judgment  that 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  other  ques- 
tion, because  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  the 
least  use  entering  into  a  controversy  of 
this  kind  unless  you  can  give  legitimate 
satisfaction  to  the  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed demand  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people.  Now  what  is  the  argument 
used  against  us  there  ?  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  argument  against  us  does 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  proceed  from  the 
Irish  Members.  We  have  not  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  Debate  a  single  com- 
plaint from  the  Irish  Members  that  there 
is  any  undue  restriction  of  the  powers 
either  of  the  Irish  Legislature  or  the 
Irish  Executive.  It  is  the  over-tender 
susceptibility — it  is  the  exuberant  and,  I 
venture  to  say,  the  almost  unreasoning 
sympathy  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  on  that  (the  Liberal  Unionist) 
Bench  for  Irish  nationality — which  has 
dictated  all  these  complaints  as  to  the 
poverty  and  beggarliness  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Bill.  What  do  they  tell 
us  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  says — 

**  Ireland  claims  to  be  a  nation.  What  are 
you  giving  under  this  Bill  that  is  worthy  of 
acceptance  by  a  nation  ?  There  is  no  separate 
flag,  no  Army,  no  Navy,  no  control  over  Cus- 
toms, no  i)ower  to  interfere  with  external  trade, 
no  right  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
foreign  Governments." 

And,  says  my  right  hon.  Friend,  a 
country  which  is  deprived  of  all  these 
things  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  full 
and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  a  nation 
—cannot  be  said  to  have  that  which  has 
been  understood,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  world,  to  be  self-govern- 
ment or  autonomy  ;  and  in  support  of 
that  argument — I  try  to  state  the  case  as 
strongly  as  I  can  against  myself — two 
considerations  are  adduced.  In  the  first 
place  we  are  pointed  to  the  Colonies,  and 
we  are  told  that  there  are  none  of  our 
self-governing  Colonies  that  do  not 
possess  some  of  the  powers,  at  any  rate^ 
that  are  withheld  from  Ireland  in  thig 
Bill.      The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex. 
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chequer,  in  a  speech  he  made  at  Man- 
chester the  other  day,  pointed  out  that 
the  Colonies  have  what  he  described  as 
fiscal  liberty,  educational  liberty,  and,  at 
any  rate,  power  to  have  armed  forces  of 
their  own.  And  all  these  things  are 
denied  to  Ireland.  Secondly,  we  are 
told  that  if  we  refer  to  the  speeches  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Leaders  in  the  past 
and  to  their  declarations  of  what  they  in- 
tend to  have,  and  short  of  which  they 
would  never  be  coutent  to  receive,  we 
shall  fiud  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
things  that  are  withheld  in  this  Bill  they 
will  require.  I.  think  I  have  stated  the 
argument  fairly.  In  answer  to  that  I 
have  to  say,  principally,  that  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  evolved  from  their  own 
consciousness  a  conception  of  a  nation, 
and  then  they  have  proceeded  to  endow  the 
nation  with  a  number  of  powers,  some  of 
which  are  and  many  of  which  are  not 
possessed  by  a  large  number  of  self- 
go  veruing  countries  of  the  world ;  and 
then,  because  they  do  not  fiud  the  counter- 
part of  their  imaginary  nation  equipped 
with  these  hypothetical  powers  in  the 
Bill  of  the  Government,  they  declare  that 
the  Bill  must  fall  short  of  what  the  Irish 
people  really  require.  The  answer  to 
that  is  easy.  In  the  first  place,  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  appear  to  forget  that 
Ireland  will,  under  this  Bill,  have  her  com- 
plete and  continued  and  just  share, 
throu:(h  her  representation  in  this  House, 
of  the  control  of  every  one  of  those  matters 
— the  Army,  the  Navy,  Customs,  Trade, 
Foreign  Relations. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  Hear,  hear  I 

Mr.    ASQUITH  :    The   noble   Lord 

cheers.     I   am   glad  he  does,  because  it 

reminds  me  of  what  he  said  at  Perth  the 

other  day.     He  said — 

"  You  will  find  that  Ireland  retains  over  the 
charges  for  Imperial  defence  and  foreign  affairs 
and,  in  fact,  1  think  I  may  say  over  all  Imperial 
matters,  exclude<l  fix)m  the  Irish  Parliament, 
just  as  much  control  as  she  ever  had  before,  ancl 
as  much  power  relatively  to  the  power  of 
England  an<l  Scotland  as  she  will  have  if  this 
Bill  never  comes  into  operation." 

Therefore,  according  to  the  concessions 
of  the  noble  Lord,  Ireland,  through  her 
continued  representation  here,  is  to  have 
her  full  and  adequate  share  in  every 
one  of  the  matters  that  are  not  delegated 
to  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  Ireland  is  to  complain  that  these 
things  may  be  taken  absolutely  out  of  her 
control,  and  that  she  will  be  left  strandeil 
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and  impoverished  with  a  sort  of  denuded 
nationality  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  But  that  does  not  hy 
any  means  conclude  the  matter.  Therd 
is  the  case  of  the  Colonies.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham was  good  enough,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  on  the  Second  Reading,  to 
answer  in  advance  the  argument  dra'wn 
from  the  Colonies.  I  will  quote  hi» 
words.     He  says — 

"  Does  anyone  doubt  that  if  Ireland  was  1,000 
miles  from  England  she  would  have  been  long- 
before  this  a  self-goveniing  Colony?  Her 
political  situation  is  controlled  by  her  geo* 
graphical  position." 

That   is  perfectly  true,  and  the  reason 
why  these  restrictions,  which  are  not  im- 
posed, or  many  of  which  are  not  imposed^ 
on  the  power  of  the  Legislatures  of  self- 
governing   Colonies,   are   imposed   upon 
and  accepted  by  Ireland  is  because  her 
geographical    situation    renders    it    un- 
necessary and  inconvenient  both  to  herself 
and  to  us  that  she  should  possess  them. 
As    I    have    pointed    out,     unlike    the 
Colonies,  she  is  able,  by  continued  repre- 
sentation here,  to  deal  with  them  for  her- 
self.    With  reference  to  the  restriction* 
themselves,  I  am  not  going  through  then^ 
in  detail  ;  but  I  say  of  them  as  a  whole 
that,  with  one  or  two  comparatively  un- 
important exceptions,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the   United    States.      No-w, 
that  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  it  is  the 
nearest  analogy  that  can  be  got  to  the  stato 
of  things  with  which  we  are  dealing  here. 
In  the  United  States  you  have  a  number 
of  self-governing  communities.    They  are 
geographically   united  just  as  Ireland  is> 
geographically    united    to    us,    and   the 
framers    of  that  Constitution    therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  provide,  and  thejr 
did  provide — to  take  an  illustration  in  the 

matter  of  what  is  called  fiscal  liberty 

that  it  should  not  be  within  the  Consti- 
tutional competence  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States  to  impose  Customs 
and  Protective  Tariffs.  Why  should 
Ireland  object  ?  She  does  not  object,  but 
why  should  you  object  for  her  to  restric- 
tions which  are  imposed  by  the  sovereign. 
State,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  Constitution,  and  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  for  100  years  have 
never  occasioned  any  trouble  or  friction  ? 
There  is  one  further  point.  Are  these  re- 
strictions or  are  they  not  accepted,  and 
will  they  or  will  they  not  work  ?     In  my 
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opinion  the  only  tnie  test,  the  only  states- 
man like  t^t,  that  you  can  apply  is  to 
ask  whether  the  powers  withheld  from 
the  Irish  Legislature  are  powers  the 
absence  of  which  will,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case,b3  injurious  to  effective 
self-government,  and  whether  they  are 
powers  the  absence  of  which  will  be  re- 
sented by  a  self-governing  nation  ? 
Unless  you  can  make  out  one  or  other  of 
these  two  propositions  you  have  no  cause 
whatsoever  for  any  objection  to  the  re- 
strictions and  exceptions  ma<le  in  the  Bill. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North-East  Cork  and  by  the  Member 
for  Waterford — and  I  think  they  were 
perfectly  right  to  say  so — that  while  they 
do  not  accept  any  doctrine  of  finality  in 
polities — neither  do  I,  nor,  I  trust,  does 
any  Member  of  this  House — while  they 
do  not  accept  any  doctrine  of  finality  in 
politics,  while  they  have  not  the  power 
and  would  have  no  disposition  to  bind 
either  their  constituents  or  those  who  will  , 
come  after  them  never  to  propose  to  alter  1 
any  clause  or  any  provision  of  this  Bill  \ 
— ^they  would  be.  madmen  if  they  entered  j 
into  any  such  arrangement — they  ars  ; 
perfectly  content,  speaking  for  themselves  ' 
and  for  their  constituents,  to  accept  this  j 
measure,  and  to  work  it  honestly  and  con-  , 
stitutionally  as  the  basis  of  future  f 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  them- 
selves. With  that  assurance  I,  for  one, 
am  perfectly  content.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  require  more  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  justified  in  giving  more.  But, 
Sir,  there  are  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sneer 
either  at  our  credulity  or  what  they  con- 
sider the  insincerity  of  the  Irish  Members, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  what  im- 
pression was  produced  on  their  minds  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  the  other  night  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  a  more  remarkable  spectacle  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  this  House  than 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  honestly  and 
frankly  avowe^l,  an  old  rebel  and  con- 
spirator against  the  British  Crown,  who 
has  been  won  over [^Interruption,'] 

Mr.  CRILLY  (Mayo,  N.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  this  hon. 
Member  (pointing)  is  in  Order  in  calling 
the  hon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork 
murderer  r 

Ad    hon.    Member  :     He    said 
murderer." 

Mr.  mac  NEILL  (Donegal,  S.)  :  I 
heard  the  noble  Lord  (pointing  to  Viscount 


(( 
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Cranborne)  use  the  word.  [Cries  of 
"  Withdraw  !  "  "  Name  I  "  and  "  Cran- 
borne I "] 
•Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order! 
[Renewed  cries  of  "Cranborne!"]  I 
cannot  take  action  until  I  know  who  the 
hon.  Member  was.  [Cries  of  "Cran- 
borne !"] 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (who  was 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  third  Bench 
above  the  Gangway,  the  Nationalist 
Members  being  seated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Gangway)  said  :  Perhags,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  observation  which  escaped 
from  me  in  the  heat  of  t ae  moment,  that, 
though  I  stated  nothing  but  what  was 
true,  I  quite  admit  that  it  is  a  statement 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
here. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  expression 
referred  to  ought  not  to  have  been  used, 
and  I  think  the  noble  Lord  should 
apologise  to  the  House  for  having  used 
it. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE :  Certainly, 
Sir.  I  apologise  to  the  House,  though 
the  word  was  not  intended  for  the  ears  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  This  incident  which 
has  occurred,  aud  which  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted,  illustrates  the  very  scanty 
knowledsre  of  recent  Irish  history  which 
is   possessed    by  some   hon.  Geutlemeu. 
I  say  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone 
who  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,    to    his    frank    aud    manly 
avowals  of  his  own  past,  and  his  decla- 
ration that  he  had  been  won  over  from 
the  policy  which  aimed  at  separation  and 
independence  to  the  policy  initiated  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  not  to  recognise  in 
his  tone  the  accents  of  sincerity  and  of 
conviction.     You  may  say,  if  you  please, 
that  he  spoke  as  an  individual  and  only 
for  himself ;  but.  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  a  type  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.     There  could  be  no 
more    significant    proof    of    the   change 
which   has   been   wrought    in    the   deep 
underlying  sentiment  of  the  Irish  people 
than   that  men  who  20   years  ago  saw 
their   only    possible   chance   of  national 
regeneration  in  fighting  in  the  open  fieKl 
or  in  the  underground  methods  ot  con- 
spiracy   now   become    Members   of   thi» 
House,  prepared  to  take,  and  to  take  in 
sincerity,  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  and  are  ready  to  accept  a  mea- 
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sure  which,  while  it  gives  full  satis- 
faction to  whatever  is  legitimate  and 
whatever  is  urgent  in  the  demand  of 
Ireland,  at  the  same  time  maintains  un- 
broken the  share  of  Ireland  in  her 
common  heritage  in  this  great  Empire. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  accuses  us  of  a  senti- 
mental and,  as  it  seems  to  him,  a 
credulous  optimism.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  cannot  understand  how  we  should 
be  credulous  enough  to  believe  in  assur- 
ances such  as  these.  I  will  make  a 
concession  to  my  right  hon.  Friend.  I 
will  agree  that,  given  perversity  on  the 
one  side  and  pedantry  upon  the  other,  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible  to  wreck  the 
Constitution  which  is  set  up  by  this  Bill. 
If  you  can  imagine  the  Irish  people  so 
dead  to  the  sense  of  their  own  interests 
that .  they  use  their  Legislature  as  an 
instrument  for  oppression  ;  if  you  can 
imagine  the  English  people  so  blind  to 
the  traditions  of  their  own  Constitution 
that  they  insiston  a  perpetual  and  meddle- 
some interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  then  I  agree  that  no  assurances, 
however  solemn  and  sincere,  can  possibly 
be  accepted.  But  the  difference  between 
my  right  hon.  Friend  and  ourselves  is 
this — that  we  believe  in  the  good  faith, 
the  common  sense,  and  the  self-interest 
of  two  great  nations.  That  I  agree, 
and  that  alone,  is  the  ultimate 
security  for  the  safe  and  smooth  working 
of  this  Bill,  as  it  is  for  the  safe  and 
smooth  working  of  any  free  Constitution 
in  the  civilised  world.  It  was  once  said 
by  ft  very  great  man  tjiat  it  was  a  difR- 
cult  thing  to  draw  up  an  indictment 
against  a  nation.  But  my  right  hon. 
Friend  is  ready  to  draw  up  an  indictment 
against  two  nations.  He  is  equally 
sceptical  of  the  good  faith  of  Ireland  and 
of  the  good  sense  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
if  it  be  credulity,  if  it  be  optimism,  to 
assume,  what  we  all  assume  in  all  our 
legislative  proceedings  every  day,  that 
these  things  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  politi- 
cal life,  then  I  would  rather  incur  the 
charge  of  credulity  at  the  hands  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  than  be  a  sharer  in  his 
superior  and  invincible  scepticism.  I 
will  say  a  few  words — for  I  have  already 
trespassed  longer  than  I  intended  on  the 
time  of  the  House — on  the  third  point, 
the  only  other  point  with  which  I  pro- 
pose to  deal — namely,  the  question  of 
Ulster  and  the  protection  of  the  minority. 

Mr,  Aiquith 


I  have  never  denied,  and  never  will  deny, 
that  the  opposition,  I  will  not  say  of 
Ulster,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ulster  to  this  Bill  is  a  very  serious  fact. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  sympathise  with  the 
scoffing  language  which  has  sometimes 
been  used  of  a  mistaken  sentiment. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  On  your  own 
Bench. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  But  let  us  clearly 
appreciate  what  is  the  extent  and  scope 
of  the  opposition  we  have  to  deal  wilh. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Armagh,  in 
his  very  interesting  speech  the  other  day, 
used  what  seemed  to  me  from  his  point 
of  view  a  somewhat  infelicitous  com- 
parison. He  reminded  us  that  in  point 
of  area  and  in  point  of  population  Ulster 
is  about  the  equivalent  of  Wales — ^a  little 
bit  larger  if  anything.  I  say  I  thought 
that  a  rather  infelicitous  comparison. 
What  is  the  case  of  Wales  ?  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  return  34  Members ; 
Ulster  returns  33.  Of  the  34  Welsh 
Members  31  voted  the  other  day  in  favour 
of  a  proposal  which  dealt  with  an  insti- 
tution in  which  they  were  peculiarly  and 
locally  interested.  Can  you  get  out  of 
your  33  Ulster  Members  any  such  de- 
monstration of  opinion  as  that  ?  Ulster 
Members  are  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
19  to  14.  In  the  last  Parliament  it  was 
16  to  17  the  other  way.  And  I  cannot 
help  contrasting  the  attitude  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  Wales  with  their  attitude  when 
they  come  to  deal  with  Ulster.  I  intro- 
duced a  Bill  which  proposed  to  suspend 
ecclesiastical  patronage  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  Principality,  and  when  I  ven- 
tured, in  a  very  mild  and  almost  apolo- 
getic way,  to  say  that  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  opinion — 31  votes  out  of  34 — in  a 
matter  which,  after  all,  was  a  local 
matter,  was  one  which  was  entitled  to 
consideration,  I  was  met  by  the  answer 
that  that  was  pure  and  undiluted  sepa- 
ratism ;  that  it  was  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  people 
of  England  in  particular,  who  had  the 
right  to  decide  this  question,  and  that 
they  would  snap  their  fingers  at  the  31 
Welsh  Members  so  long  as  they  thought 
the  other  way.  An  English  minority  is 
good  enough  to  defeat  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  Wales  ;  but  the 
Ulster  minority,  which  is  only  in  the 
proportion  of  19  to  14,  is  to  be  stroug 
enough    to    defeat   the   opinion   of   the 
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whole  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  little  consistency  in  our 
Unionism.  I  think  we  may  at  least 
claim  in  argument  the  same  measure  of 
importance  should  he  given  to  31  out  of 
34  Welsh  Members  that  is  given  to  19 
out  of  33  Ulster  Members.  Let  me  fur- 
ther point  out  that  in  1886  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister  said,  and  I 
think  he  has  said  so  more  than  once 
since,  that  if  Ulster,  or  this  little  corner 
of  Ulster — for  that  is,  after  all,  the  only 
place  where  this  feeling  exists — de- 
manded separate  consideration  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  give  it  to  them. 
He  did  not  pledge  himself — and  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  would  pledge  himself — 
to  separate  that  part  of  Ulster  from  the 
rest  of  Irelahd.  He  was  perfectly  en- 
titled to  take  into  account  separate 
claims  for  separate  treatment,  but  what 
is  the  claim  of  Ulster  now  ?  We  hear 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Antrim 
(Mr.  Macartney )r  that  Ulster  repudiates 
separate  treatment,  and  will  not  have  it. 
The  claim  of  Ulster  is,  therefore,  not 
that  her  own  interests  should  be  con- 
sulted, not  that  her  own  minority  should 
be  provided  for,  but,  because  she  objects 
to  Home  Rule,  the  rest  of  Ireland  shall 
not  get  it.  A  more  preposterous 
claim  has  never  been  put  forward 
on  the  part  of  any  minority  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  fears  of  Ulster — the  fears 
of  religious  persecution,  and  the  fears  of 
commercial  hostility.  It  is  a  certain  and 
sknple  answer  that  the  Irish  Government, 
like  all  Governments,  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  guided  and  controlled  by  self- 
interest,  and  is  not  likely  to  start  on  its 
career  by  an  act  of  colossal  injustice — 
by  an  act  which  would  prejudice  against 
it  the  opinion  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  which  would  lead  to  the 
exportation  of  capital,  and  to  the  paralysis 
of  industry,  and  of  the  resources  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  Government. 
My  opinion  is  that,  without  any  safe- 
guards in  the  Bill  at  all,  the  matter  is 
so  clear  that  the  fears  of  Ulster  will 
prove  to  be  entirely  illusory.  But 
we  have  introduced  safeguards,  and  I 
will  refer  for  a  momeut  to  one.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham,  who  pays  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  not  only  to  my  speeches  and 
to  the  answers  I  give  at  public  meetings 
to    my   constituents,    has    succeeded    iu 


unearthing,  from  about  1,000  answers 
which  I  think  I  gave  in  the  course  of 
the  last  General  Election,  two  statements 
of  mine,  which  he  quoted  with  very  great 
triumph  on  the  First  Reading  of  the  Bill, 
The  first  was  a  statement  that,  in  my 
opinion,  second  Chambers  were  un- 
desirable institutions.  Sir,  I  adhere  to 
that  opinion.  With  few  exceptions — 
and  I  think  I  mentioned  one — I  do  not 
think — I  am  speaking  my  own  personal 
opinion  only — that  second  Chambers, 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  democracy, 
are  very  successful  or  safe,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  reluctance  that,  so  far  as 
my  own  opinion  goes,  I  assented  to  the 
introduction  of  a  second  Chamber  in  this 
Bill ;  but  this  is  a  concession  made 
to  a  demand  of  those  who  say  it  is  not 
safe  to  leave  the  Ulster  people  to  the 
uncontrolled  domination  of  a  single 
Chamber.  We  are  told  that  some  pro- 
vision, at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  made  to 
prevent  hasty  legislation  ;  and,  in  order 
to  conciliate  opposition,  and  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  concession  to  demands 
which  I  do  not  admit  to  be  reasonable, 
but  which  have  some  colour  of  plausibility, 
and  which  agitate  some  minds,  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  give  a  trial  to  the 
experiment  of  a  second  Chamber.  I  do 
not  observe  that  any  objection  has  come 
from  the  Members  of  the  Irish  Party  them- 
sel  ve8,and  we  shall  see  in  the  courseof  years 
whether  or  not  a  second  Chamber  is  neces- 
sary. I  have  the  strongest  possible  sus- 
picion myself  that  it  will  prove  to  be  wholly 
unnecessary,  but  it  was  inserted  to  remove 
apprehensions,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
and  as  such  we  ought  to  give  it  every 
trial.  No  one  who  has  listened  to  the 
course  of  these  proceedings  can  doubt 
that  such  difficulties  as  there  were  in 
Ulster  have  been  exaggerated  and 
inflamed  by  the  importation  of  extraneous 
iufiueuces.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of 
going  to  Belfast  during  the  Easter 
Vacation,  and  of  fanning  into  flame  the 
smouldering  excitement.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  used  very  peculiar  language. 
He  said  that  he  was  informed  by  those 
who  knew  the  condition  of  the  City  that 
the  Loyalist  population  would  fiud  the 
task  of  self-restraint  no  easy  one,  and  he 
added,  "No  wonder."  He  further  said 
that  he  had  not  come  there  to  preach  any 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  or  non- 
resistance,  and  he  uttered  the  pious  prayer 
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that   the   people  of  Ulster  might  never 
have    to    fight.      I   am  quite  aware  that 
these  were  the  conditional  incitements  of 
an  academic  Anarchist.      I   should    like, 
in  order  that  hon.  Gentlemen  may  realise 
what  this  actually  means,  to  put,  hypo- 
thetically   of   course   and    academically, 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  parallel,  but 
much  stronger,  case.    Suppose  that  in  the 
Whitsuntide  Vacation — if  we  have  one — 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary 
were  to  go  down  to  Cork  or  Limerick.    I 
dare  say  they  could  get  up  a  procession 
there.  •  Suppose  my  right  hon.    Friend 
were  to  address  the  people  in  some  such 
language  as  this,  he  would  not  have  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  a  compara- 
tively   contracted   imagination,    and    he 
would  not  have  to  depend  upon   his  own 
more   or   less   scrupulous  rhetoric.      He 
would  simply  have  to  go  to   the   speech 
which  was  made  at  Belfast  in  the  Easter 
Vacation,  and  suppose  he  were  to  say  to 
the  people  of  Cork — "  Here  is  a  Bill  before 
Parliament   for  giving  you  self-govern- 
ment, upon  which  for  years   past   your 
hearts  and  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  have  been  set.     Three  times, 
by    overwhelming   majorities,    have  you 
returned   a  Constitutional  representation 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
that  scheme.     Your  wishes  may  be,  I  do 
not   say  they  will  be — pray   God   they 
may  never  be  thwarted   by    an   English 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by 
a  non-representative  authority  in  another 
place.      No   wonder,  gentlemen,  that    I 
am  informed  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
the  condition  of  this  great  city  that  the 
Nationalist  population  find  the  task  of 
self-restraint  no  easy  one.     I  am  told  we 
are,    perhaps,    living  in  Cork    over    an 
explosive  mine,  which  a  spark  might  at 
any    moment    ignite.      I  ventiu*e  to  tell 
you  that  you  do  not  stand  alone,  that  you 
have   not    been     abandoned    by    Great 
Britain,  that  the  Home   Rule   Bill   may 
yet  become  law  ;  but  I  do  not  come  here 
to    preach     any    doctrines    of     passive 
obedience.     You  have  had   to  fight  for 
your  liberties  before.     I   pray  God  you 
may  never  have  to  fight  for  them  again. 
I  admit  that   the  tyranny   of  majorities 
may    be    as    bad    as    the     tyranny    of 
Kings,  ;     but,     ladies    and     gentlemen, 
I    hope    and     believe    this    is    a    mere 
abstract     and      academic     proposition." 
I  projected  this  imaginary  discourse  into 
the  Whitsuntide  Vacation,  but  perhaps 
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it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  put  it 
back    and    imagined    that   it   had    beeu 
spoken  a  year  ago.     I  do  not  think  that 
a  long  time  would  have  elapsed  between 
my    right   hon.    Friend's    academic    ut- 
terances  and    his   appearance    before    a 
couple  of  Removable  Magistrates ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that,  however  that 
would  be,  there   is  not  a   Unionist  plat- 
form in  this  country  that  would  not  have 
wrung  with  denunciation  of  the  respon- 
sible statesman  holding  office  under  the 
Crown,  who  had  gone  down   into  a  dis- 
turbed and  excited  part  of  the  country, 
and  deliberately  incited  to  the  resistance 
of  the  law.     I  claim  to  have  fulfilled  the 
promise  that  I   made   at   the   outset   to 
deal    in   detail    and   seriatim    with    the 
arguments     which     have     been     urged 
against  the  Bill.     I   have  only   to  add, 
for    myself,    that    I     have    never     re- 
garded the  grant  of  Home  Rule  to  Ire- 
land   as   an   exceptional    and    desperate 
remedy  for  a  desperate  and  exceptional 
disease.     I  agree  that  the  circumstances 
of  her  history  and  the  scandals  and  dan- 
gers of  her  present  situation  make  her 
demand  one  of  paramount  and  undeniable 
urgency  ;   but,  in  my    opinion,  this  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  step  in  our  normal 
Constitution.     I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
in  the  course  of  these  Debates  as  to  the 
conditions   under   which   great   Empires 
have  been  consolidated  and  built  up.     I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  instance  in  history 
of  etfective  consolidation  which  has  not 
been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  large 
measure  of  local  autonomv.     How  stands 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  fall  and  dis- 
integration of  Empires  ?     What  is  it  that 
has    brought   to    the    ground    all    these 
gigantic   structures  ?     It   has    been   the 
concentration  of  the  governing   power ; 
it  has  been  the  failure  to  develop  local 
organs  for  the  wishes  and  functions  of 
local   life  ;    it  has  been  the  choking  of 
the  centre  and   the  wasting  of   the  ex- 
tremities, with  the  result  to  the  whole 
system  of  congestion,  paralysis,  and  decay. 
It  is  this  catastrophe  that  we  wish,  if  we 
can,  to  avert  from  ourselves.     I  yield  to 
no  one  on  those  Benches  in  my  zeal  for  the 
maintenance,   intact  and  unimpaired,  of 
our  great  Empire.    With  all  the  blots  that 
stain  its  history,  with  all  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  in  its  actual  working,  I  be- 
lieve,  as  strongly  as  you  can,  that  it  is 
the  greatest  civilizing  instrument  which 
the  political  genius  of  man  as  yet  devised. 
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But,  Sir,  it  lives  and  acts,  and  it  can  only 
live    and  can  only  act,  by   the  free  and 
spontaneous  co-operation  of  all  its  parts. 
That  is  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling 
Empire,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  and  for 
that    purpose    that    the    Bill    has  been 
framed.     Seven  years  ago  my  right  hon. 
Friend   the  Prime  Minister  appealed  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  make  the 
cause  of  Irish  self-government  their  own. 
That  appeal  was  made  by  a  man  who 
had  alr^dy  given  a  full  life  of  industrious 
service  to  the  State  ;    it  was  made  to  a 
democracy,  young,  ardent,  newly  emanci- 
pated, feeling  that  it  had  for  the  first 
time  within  its  reach  social  and  political 
aims  of  its  own  upon  which  its  heart  was 
set.     Snch  an  appeal  required  upon  the 
one   side    the  surrender  of    honourably 
earned  repose,  and  upon  the  other  side 
the    postponement    of  large  and    long- 
cherished    hopes.      Sir,  those    sacrifices 
have  been  gladly  made — sacrifices  worthy 
of  a  great  cause  ;  sacrifices  which  history 
will  record,  which  posterity  will  honour. 
Of  them  this  measure  is  the  fruit.     For 
them,  if,  as  we  believe,  it  brings  con- 
tentment   to    Ireland,    honour  to  Great 
Britain,  added  strength  to  the  Empire,  it 
will  be  the  ample  and  abounding  reward. 
•Lord       GEORGE       HAMILTON 
(Middlesex,  Flaling)  :    The    Home    Se- 
cretary   has  made  an  able  and    telling 
speech.     At  the  commencement  of   his 
observations  he  stated  he  would  confine 
himself  to  argument  and  not  to  declama- 
tion.    He    kept   his    promise    only   for 
three-fourths  of  his  speech,  and  in  that 
part    in  which   he  endeavoured  to  state 
the  case  with  which  he  said  he  proposed 
to  deal  he  put  words  into  our    mouths 
and   arguments    which  we  have    never 
used.     He  commenced   by  stating    that 
we   had  urged  and  contended  that   the 
Irish    were  unfit   for    free    institutions. 
Who  has  said  so  ?  No  one  on  this  side  of 
the   House.    Neither  is  the  question  now 
whether  Ireland  is  fit  for  free  institutions 
or  not.     What  we  have  said  is  what  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech  confirmed  ;    Ireland  is  not 
ODe    nation,     but     two     nations ;      not 
composed    of    one    homogeneous     com- 
munity, but  of  various  sections,  different 
races,  and  different  religions,  which  are 
kept  together  under  the  impartial  authority 
of  a  supreme  Parliament,  but  that  if  you 
attempt  suddenly  to  make  either  one  or 
other  complete  masters  of  those  to  whom 


they  have  been  for  many  years  opposed^ 
political  disaster  wUl  ensue  as  bad  for 
Ireland  as  it  will  be  for  Great  Britain. 
Sir,  this  proposition  is  the  opposite  of  the 
great  legislative  proposal  made  by  one  of 
the  greatest  Prime  Ministers  this  country 
ever  had — Mr.  Pitt.  We  are  asked  now 
to  reverse  the  Legislative  Uilion  which 
he  established.  Why  did  Mr.  Pitt 
use  his  whole  influence  and  his 
whole  power  to  incorporate  the  Irish 
with  the  British  Parliament  ?  It  was 
because  he  found  out  from  bitter  experi- 
ence— and  he  was  the  only  Prime 
Minister  who  ever  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  an  independent 
Parliament  in  Ireland — he  found  from 
bitter  experience  that  the  factions  and 
feuds  in  Ireland,  with  the  violence  ou 
both  sides,  had  culminated  in  the  terrible 
civil  war  which  ensued,  and  which  rent 
the  country  in  twain.  I  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  this  fact — that 
the  very  moment  you  attempt  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  you  are  threatened 
from  both  Parties  with  a  renewal  of  that 
civil  war  to  stop  which  the  Union  was 
carried.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Waterford  said  yesterday  that  if  this 
Bill  were  thrown  out  serious  conse- 
quences would  ensue  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  which  would  necessitate  a  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  we  have  been  told 
what  the  condition  of  Ulster  is.*  Though 
you  may  ridicule  Mr.  Pitt  and  attempt 
to  reverse  the  Union  which  he  esta- 
blished, the  very  first  step  you  take  is 
attended  by  the  danger  which  he  antici- 
pated. Upon  what  ground  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  base  his  support  to  the 
Bill  ?  He  said  that  if  we  opposed  it  we 
ought  not  to  have  given  the  franchise  to 
Ireland  in  1886.  I  have  a  distinct  re- 
collection of  that  Debate,  and  I  took  part 
in  jt.  A  great  many  of  us  did  oppose 
the  reduction  of  the  franchise  in  1885, 
not  because  it  was  bad  in  itself,  but 
because  we  knew  that  the  result 
would  be  that  at  least  80  Irish  Members 
would  come  back  here  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  We  pointed 
that  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  and  we  told  him  if  that  occurred 
he  would  give  way.  He  denied  it,  and 
in  doing  so  he  made  the  most  passionate 
reply  I  think  I  ever  heard  in  this  House. 
He  utterly  repudiated  that  insinuation. 
We  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  there  were 
any  reduction  of  the  franchise  the  Loyalist 
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minority  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  seats,  would  be  inade- 
quately represented.  He  replied  that 
they  must  look  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  to  the  majority  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Members.  Within  16  months 
of  the  time  when  he  informed  this  House 
he  would  never  contemplate  that  which 
we  told  him  would  probably  occur,  he 
was  standing  at  that  Table  moving  the 
repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union,  and  de- 
priving the  loyal  minority  of  Ireland  of 
that  safeguard  which  was  his  main  argu- 
ment for  a  reduction  of  the  franchise. 
The  Irish  Members  are  now  naturally  in 
a  very  good  humour,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  course  that  has  put  them  in 
that  good  humour.  Suppose  the  Irish 
Members  go  a  little  further,  and  ask  for 
many  important  additions  to  this  Bill, 
will  you  grant  them  because  three-fourths 
of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland  are 
unanimous  in  that  demand  ?  Sir,  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  made  himself  merry 
over  what  he  asserted  were  inconsisten- 
cies in  our  criticism,  but  the  more  he 
pieced  them  together  the  more  they 
tallied.  Inconsistency  of  criticism  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  is 
of  only  comparative  importance.  What 
is  of  importance  is  that  those  who  pro- 
pose and  those  who  accept  it  should 
place  the  ^ame  meaning  on  its  provisions. 
I  fail  to  trace  one  particle  of  resemblance 
between  the  definition  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gives  as  to  the  supreme 
authority  as  defined  in  this  Bill  and  that 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford  yesterday  accepted.  What  did  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford  say  ?  He 
said — 

"  We  claim  this  not  as  a  concession,  not  as  an 
act  of  grace,  but  as  a  matter  of  historical  right." 

And  you  have  conceded  that.  "  Very 
well,"  says  the  Prime  Minister,  "  it  is  a 
matter  of  historical  right."  Then  the 
contention  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  of 
the  Solicitor  General  that  this  is  a  dele- 
gation of  authority  is  incorrect.  If  it  be 
a  delegation  of  authority  you  can  take  it 
back  ;  if  you  give  it  as  a  matter  of 
historical  right  you  cannot  ;  therefore  we 
start  at  once  in  the  first  preliminary 
definition  of  this  Bill  by  finding  that 
those  who  promote  it  and  those 
who  accept  it  are  hopelessly  at  vari- 
ance as  to  its  interpretation.  Will 
those   who   accepted   it   say   they  were 
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mistaken  and  deluded  ?     Will  those  who 
now   propose  that    Bill  adhere  to  their 
position  ?     Sir,    it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  this  House  has  been  quieted  by  able 
lawyers  placing  certain  constructions  on 
the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.      I 
recollect   that  11   years  ago  the  Prime 
Minister  proposed  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
Land  Question.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that   the   principle   on   which   he  dealt 
with  the  Irish  Land  Question  is  identical 
with  the  principle  he  proposes  to  applj 
in  dealing  with  the  Irish  political  ques- 
tion.    In  Ireland  he  establishes  a  system 
of   what  is  kown  as  dual  ownership   in 
the  land.     He  created  two  sets  of  pro- 
prietors, and  thus  there  were  upon  every 
holding  in  Ireland  two  proprietors  with  a 
joint  and  separate  interest.     He  has  now 
adopted  the  same  principle  as  regards  this 
Bill.     He  has  brought  a  second  Parlia- 
ment into  existence,  and  he  proposes   to 
give  ^  the  two  Parliaments  a  joint  and 
separate  ownership  in  one  Constitution. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  his  legisla- 
tion in  Ireland  ?     We  were  assured  just 
as  solemnly  as  now  by  Home  Secretaries 
and  Solicitor  Generals  that  every  ri^ht 
and   authority   which  the  landlord    had 
would   still  be   maintained.      Little    by 
little  the  second  proprietor  has  absorbed 
them   all,   until  they  have  nothing  left. 
The   right   hon.  Gentleman  is  now  de- 
priving   them    of    all    authority.     The 
solitary   remnants  of  his  (the  first  pro- 
prietor's) previous  power  consists  of  his 
being  in  possession  of  a  precarious  and 
unpopular  rent-charge  ;    and    so  I   say, 
under   this   so-called    new  Constitution, 
you  have  created  a  set  of  circumstances 
which  will  inevitably  result  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  —  the    occupying    tenant  — 
gradually   assuming  to  itself  more  and 
more    power,    gradually   absorbing    and 
assimilating  the  various  functions  asso- 
ciated with  this  Imperial  supremacy  until 
the   solitary  remnant  of  the  connection 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will    be 
the  possession  of  that  precarious  and  un- 
popular  rent-charge.      Now,   Sir,    it    is 
very  easy  for  anybody  with  the  ability  of 
the   right   hon.  Gentleman   to  maintain 
that  til  core  tically  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament is  still  to  be  exercised  over  Ireland. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  to  show  in  any 
shape  how  the  necessary  power  was   to 
be  found  for  enforcing  that  authority.      I 
was  reading  the  other  day  the  history  of 
a  very  able  Irishman,  who  was  one  of  the 
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most  successful  Viceroys  of  India,  and 
he  made  use  of  a  verj  simple  expression. 
He  said — 

•*  Great  Britain  cannot  discard  the  means  of 
power  and  yet  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it/' 

But  under  this  Bill  the  whole  Execu- 
tive authority  in  Ireland  is  given 
to  the  new  Government.  You  are  placing 
under  it  every  Civil  servant  who  pre- 
viously was  in  yoiu*  employ.  Now,  there 
are  no  people  more  easily  impressed  with 
the  trappings  and  symbols  of  authority 
than  Irishmen,  and  you  take  care  from 
the  momeut  this  Bill  comes  into  opera- 
tion to  place  in  juxtaposition  your  old 
servants  and  the  servants  of  the  new 
Government.  The  one  will  be  steadily 
disbanded  and  decreased,  the  other  will 
be  steadily  augmented  and  increased, 
and  thus  for  years  to  come  you  set  before 
the  Irish  people  in  all  parts  of  Ireland 
the  picture  that  the  Imperial  authority  is 
on  the  wane  and  local  authority  is  on  the 
rise.  Therefore,  in  any  difHculty  which 
hereafter  may  arise  between  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  you 
will  not  have  a  single  Executive  officer 
except  two  or  three  aides-de-camp s  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  whom  you  can 
rely.  The  Home  Secretary  says  you 
will  have  the  Army  and  Navy.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  very  easy  to  show  that,  by  a 
very  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
justifiable  arrangement,  the  Army  would 
not  be  an  effective  instrument  for  en- 
forcing the  will  of  this  House  against  the 
will  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Under  this 
Bill  Ireland  is  to  contribute  a  certain 
sum  towards  Imperial  expenses,  on  the 
ground  that  she  participates  in  some  of 
the  benefits  that  result  from  that  expen- 
diture. Now,  what  would  be  easier  than 
for  the  Irish  Government  to  say  : — **  We 
admit  this  obligation  and  this  liability  ; 
but,  as  Ireland  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
nationality,  we  request  that  all  the  regi- 
ments which  are  raised  in  Ireland  and 
have  their  headquarters  iu  Ireland  should, 
wTienever  they  are  home  from  foreign 
service,  be  quartered  iu  Ireland."  There 
is  not  an  instance  hardly  in  the  history 
of  the  world  where,  when  there  has  been 
division  between  authorities,  the  troops 
raised  in  a  particular  locality  have 
not  gone  with  that  locality  ;  and  by  that 
one  small  process  of  insisting  on  their 
right  as  a  separate  nation  to  have  the 
troops  raised  iu  Ireland  located  in  Ire- 
land, your  Army  tliere  would  be  cam  3  a 


most  inefficient  instrument  for  the  asser- 
tion of  your  rights,  and  probably  a  very 
efficient  instrument  for  the  support  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  Militia  in  any 
controversy  which  arose  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  most  un- 
doubtedly, if  they  in  any  way  assumed  a 
national  shape,  support  the  Irish  National 
Government.  You  would  have  the 
whole  Police  Force  of  the  country  under 
the  control  of  the  Irish  Government ; 
you  would  not  have  a  single  friend  in 
Ireland,  because  you  have  betrayed  your 
friends,  and  when  once  betrayed  men  are 
reluctant  to  co-operate  with  those  who 
betrayed  them.  You  are  then  in  this 
position :  without  friends  in  Ireland,  with 
all  your  Executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
an  Irish  Parliament ;  the  Army  recruited 
in  Ireland  ;  the  Militia  hostile  to  you,  and 
with  a  number  of  Gaelic  Athletic  Clubs 
which  could  be  converted  into  an  efficient 
Volunteer  Force.  I  say  most  unhesi- 
tatingly that,  under  the  conditions  which 
I  have  stated,  and  which  are  almost 
certain  to  result,  you  have  not  got  at 
present  sufficient  force  to  in  any  way 
assert  your  authority  over  an  Irish 
Parliament  if  they  were  to  decline  to 
carry  out  your  decrees.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  say — "  Oh,  there  is  the 
Navy."  Once,  and  once  only,  has  the 
Navy  in  modern  days  ever  been  employed 
in  trying  to  secure  obedience  from  a  re- 
calcitrant territory  ;  and  that  was  a  case 
in  reference  to  which  the  name  of  King 
Bomba  has  become  famous.  Will  it  bwB 
seaiously  contended  that  your  Navy,  the 
number  of  men  in  which  is  small,  is  to 
support  the  decrees  of  the  Exchequer 
Judge  against  the  recalcitrants  in  Bel- 
fast or  Dublin  ?  The  whole  theoretical 
scheme  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
as  a  lawyer,  stated — that  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  is  inalienable  and  can  be 
asserted — the  whole  of  this  falls  and 
topples  to  pieces  the  moment  it  is  prac- 
tically examined.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
something  more.  The  Home  Secretary, 
in  his  eloquent  peroration,  spoke  of  the 
great  danger  of  over-centralisation,  and 
of  the  enormous  benefits  that  had  accrued 
from  the  system  of  devolution,  both  in 
consolidating  the  strength  of  great 
Empires  and  increasing  the  loyalty  of 
their  people.  But  has  the  Home  Secre- 
tary reflected  for  one  minute  upon  what 
must  he  the  necessary  result  of  this  Bill> 
if  it  pass  into  law,  as  regards  Ulster  ?     I 
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am   glad   he   spoke   in   a   sensible    and 
serious  tone  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
that  Province,  and  I    hope  he  has  set  an 
example   which  other  Colleagues  of  his 
will   follow.       The  result  of   this  Bill, 
assuming  it  passes  into  law,  must  be  to 
make  every  Ulsterman  a  Separatist.  You 
say   that    the   minority  must   obey   the 
majority,    and    you    make   use    of   the 
majority  of  your  friends  in  Ireland   for 
the   purpose  of  the   argument,  and  say 
that  Ulster  must  obey  them.     But  Ulster 
knows  that  in  this  country  there   is  a 
majority  in  favour  of  their  view.       And 
what  do  you  do  ?     By  the  gerrymander- 
ing of  your  new  Constitution  you  bring 
over  that  very   majority   from   Ireland, 
and  by  using  it  twice  you  thus  convert 
your   minority   here  into   the    majority. 
But   by   converting   what  is    a    British 
majority  into  a  minority  in  this  House 
you   are   placing   it    in    the    power    of 
the   Irish  Government  to  make   use  of 
the  tro*ops    and  forces   which  belong  to 
the    majority    here     for     the     purpose 
of     coercing     those      with      whom      I 
agree     in     Ireland.         Therefore,      the 
inevitable    result,    if    this    Bill     passes 
into      law,    must      be      to      create      a 
condition    and    stress    of   circumstances 
which  must  force  those  whose  only  fault 
at  present  is  their  ardent  attachment  to 
our    Government  and    Constitution  to  a 
policy   of   entire   separation  from  Great 
Britain.     Has  the   Home    Secretary   re- 
ilected  upon  the  tremendous   powers  and 
forces  which  this  Bill  creates  ?  You  pro- 
pose  to   create   and  set  up  in  Ireland  a 
<listinct      nationality.         You     propose, 
further,  to  tax  that  nationality  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  or,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  Great  Britain.     Now,  Sir,  no 
one  knows  better  than  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  history  teaches  us  that  the  two 
•<jause8   whicli    have  produced  revolution 
are  *  taxation    imposed    which    does    not 
l>euefit  those  who  are  taxed  and    a   dis- 
regard of  national  aspirations.     By  this 
Bill  you  are  combining  both  these  forces. 
Assume  that  the  Irish  Government,  after 
a  little  time,  finds  itself  in  the  position  of 
beinsT    short    of    monev.       What    more 
natural,  what    more   simple   proposition, 
than  that  Ireland  should  become  a  free 
•country,  and  cease  to  pay  tribute  to  Great 
Britain  ?     And  who  would   benefit  most 
by  such  a  proposition  ?     The  people  you 
have  betraved  and  deserted.     The  Prime 
Minister  defended   boycotting  once  and 
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exclusive  dealing.  Suppose  Ireland  "wras 
to  try  a  little  exclusive  dealing  with  the 
Customs  ?  No,  Sir  ;  it  is  a  very  pretty 
Scheme  on  paper,  but  the  moment  it  is 
subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  exist  in  Ireland  it  i^ill 
become  absolutely  unworkable.  In  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  almoet 
every  speaker,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  has  devoted  much  time 
and  much  attention  to  the  results  of  the 
Union,  and  in  every  instance  all  those 
who  have  supported  this  Bill  have  done 
their  very  utmost  to  depreciate  the  results 
which  have  been  attained  by  that  Union* 
It  is  curious  for  how  much  the  Union  is 
responsible  I  The  Prime  Minister  made 
the  Union  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  he  had  never  been  in  the  Cabinet 
with  an  Irishman.  Now,  in  the  first 
Parliament  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
sit  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  trwro 
Irishmen  in  his  Cabinet^  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  and  Lord  Dufferin. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  >^iU 
the  noble  Lord  permit  me  to  say  that 
Lord  Dufferin  was  not  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
that  I  was  referring  to  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  when  I  said  that  I  thought  that 
only  one  Irishman  had  been  in  a  Cabinet 
in  which  I  had  held  Office. 

♦Lord  G.  HAMILTON  :  I  will,  of 
course,  accept  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s 
statement  upon  the  point.  I  now  come 
to  the  main  argument  of  the  case.  The 
moment  you  come  to  any  part  of  Ireland 
where  the  population  has  increased  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  East  Cork  and 
other  hon.  Gentlemen  do  their  utmost  to 
show  and  to  prove  that  that  increase  of 
population  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Union,  but  is  the  result  of 
local  accident.  I  say  thai  if  when  the 
population  in  Ireland  has  increased  the 
credit  of  that  is  not  to  be  placed  to 
the  Union,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  population  has  decreased,  it  is  not  fair 
to  make  the  Union  responsible  for  that. 
The  fact  is  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
Ireland  is  an  economic  difficulty,  and  if 
the  population  has  decreased  in  Ireland 
it  has  decreased  in  every  country  iu 
Europe.  But  if  emigration  has  increased 
and  the  population  has  decreased  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  I  wonder 
whether  hon.  Members  below  the  Gang- 
way have  ever  reflected  how  much  they 
themselves  have  had  to  do  with  it  ?  Lord 
Clare  said  100  years  ago—- 
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"If  you  wish  to  stop  emigration  you  must 
enable  sensible  and  rational  i>eople  to  live  in 
peace  at  home." 

But  the  great  difficulty  in  Irelaud  has 
been  that,  wherever  there  has  beeu  a 
congested  district,  or,  through  the 
temporary  failure  of  the  seasons,  any 
section  of  the  people  has  been  in  distress, 
the  a^ritator  has  made  remorseless  use  for 
his  own  purposes  of  that  distress  occa- 
sioned by  economic  causes.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Gweedore.  Let 
me  state  shortly  the  history  of  Gweedore, 
because  it  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  use  to  which  agitators  put  philan- 
thropic and  beneficent  action.  Some 
years  ago  an  Irish  philanthropist.  Lord 
George  Hill,  bought  a  small  property  in 
the  west  of  Donegal  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  a  social  experiment.  He  regretted 
very  much  to  see  such  a  great  number  of 
able-bodied  men  leaving  the  country  ; 
and  he  proposed  to  cut  up  the  property 
into  small  holdings,  and  to  see  if  it  was 
not  possible  by  these  holdings,  combined 
with  cottage  industries  and  the  develop- 
ment of  local  resources,  to  enable  a  con- 
siderable population  to  live  in  decency 
and  comfort.  The  greatest  possible 
interest  was  taken  in  the  scheme,  and  by 
no  one  more  so  than  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  and  clergy.  There  was 
a  little  periodical  published  mouth  by 
month  by  Lord  George  Hill,  the  title  of 
which  explained  the  nature  of  the 
scheme — Assist  us  at  homey  that  we  ne'er 
need  roam.  I  remember  a  shrewd  old 
man  telling  me  that  though  the  scheme 
might  give  satisfaction  for  a  time,  sooner 
or  later  Gweedore  would  become  a  centre 
of  distiu*bauce.  Surely  enough,  when 
prices  fell  and  a  not  over-scrupulous 
gentleman  became  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  scheme  became 
A  source  of  disturbance  and  dis- 
<juiet  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
The  only  result  of  that  philanthropic 
action  was  that  Lord  George  Hill's  heir 
has  beeu  for  many  years  in  danger  of  his 
person,  and,  pecuniarily,  has  been  ruined. 
Yet  the  rents,  as  a  rule,  did  not  average 
•od,  a  week.  I  have  heard  great  eulogies 
from  lion.  Members  of  this  House  of  the 
parish  priest  of  the  district — Father 
MacFaddeu.  I  am  quite  certnin  that 
the  landlord  would  gladly  exchange  his 
rents  for  the  income  Father  MacFadden 
receives.  When  men  who  try  to  solve 
;the    social    difficulties    of    Irelaud    are 


treated  as  the  landlord  of  Gweedore  has 
been  treated,  the  men  who  cause  that 
treatment  are  as  much  responsible  as 
anyone  for  the  decrease  in  the  population. 
Looking  back  on  the  past,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  great  mistake  in  Irish 
history  was  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  great  mistake  was 
that  that  Parliament  was  not  abolished 
100  years  earlier.  Then  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment petitioned  more  than  onoe  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  Petition  was  refused.  No  man 
who  looks  impartially  at  the  evils  from 
which  Ireland  has  suffered,  and  is  suffer- 
ing, can  doubt  that  if  that  amalgamation 
hiS  taken  place  it  would  have  been 
enormously  beneficial  to  Ireland.  What 
were  the  complaints  ?  It  was  complained 
that  the  oppressive  Penal  Code  was 
harshly  administered.  The  contact  of 
Irish  Members  with  a  great  Protestant 
community  like  this  would  have  led  to 
leniency  in  administration,  if  not  to 
repeal,  of  the  Penal  Laws.  The  com- 
mercial disabilities  applied  to  Ireland, 
because  she  had  a  separate  Parliament 
and  was  a  separate  Kingdom,  could  not 
have  been  imposed  if  the  Parliaments 
had  been  incorporated.  The  gross  abuse 
of  patronage  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Civil  establishments 
would  not  have  occurred  if  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  had  had  a  place  in 
this  Parliament,  and  the  contact  between 
English  and  Irish  landlords  would  have 
done  much  to  bring  the  two  systems  of 
agriculture  into  accord.  The  more  you 
look  back  upon  history,  the  more  you 
will  see  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  had 
their  origin,  not  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  but  in  the  legislation 
and  traditions  and  customs  which  that 
Parliament  set  up.  During  the  last  50 
years  English  influence  has  been  most 
beneficial  in  all  directions,  and  scarcely 
any  symptom  of  material  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  Irish  Members  have 
a  part  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There 
is  one  question  on  which  I  should  like  to 
speak  at  some  length,  and  that  is,  the 
protection  of  minorities.  It  is  quite  true, 
as  the  Home  Secretary  has  said,  that  there 
are  two  Ulsters  ;  but  the  Ulster  which  is 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  and 
on  that  strip  you  will  probably  find  the 
thickest  and  densest  Celtic  population  iu 
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Ireland.     In  Ulster,  race  and  religion  are 
practically  convertible   terms.      All  the 
Roman  Catholics,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ception, are  Celts  by  descent.     All  the 
Protestants   are   of  Scotch  and  English 
descent.      But  that  is  not  the  case   in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.     In  the    South  a 
large  portion  of  the  Catholics  are  lineally 
descended  from  English  settlers,  and  a 
much    larger  relative  proportion  of   the 
RomanOatholics  in  the  South  are  possessed 
of  means,  and  occupy    a    higher  social 
position  than  is  the  case  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.       Nineteen-twentieths    of     the 
Catholic  population  in  Ulster  are  labour- 
ers and  small  farmers.     When   charges 
are  made  that  in  Ulster  we  are  intolerant, 
and  the  charges  are  supported  by  statistics 
showing   that   there   are    only   a   small 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  occupying 
positions  of  trust  comrpared  ii\  ith  Protes- 
tants, the  simple  fact  is    that  race  and 
religion  have    bred    in    the    Protestant 
more   fitting    qualities  for    positions    of 
trust  and  responsibility,   and  it  is  that, 
and  not    intolerance,  which   causes    the 
great    disproportion.        Let     any     man 
who    uses    this  argument  of  intolerance 
go  round  any  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments  in   Ulster,  and   he   will  find  thai 


nine-tenths  of  the  men  occup)riugposition&    ^j..  Paruell. 


at  the  change  of  opinion  which  had  taken 
place.  It  is  not  the  result  of  agitation. 
It  is  the  result  of  careful  thought  and 
careful  watching  of  the  transactions  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway,  and 
the  tolerance  and  support  those  transac- 
tions received  from  the  promoters  of  this 
Bill.  It  was  thought  to  be  clever 
Parliamentary  tactics,  by  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  in  the  last  Parliament, 
to  support  everything  done  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  in  con- 
nection with  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  boy- 
cotting, and  other  forms  of  intimidation 
so  freely  used  by  them.  It  is  the  worst 
electioneering  device  to  which  they  ever 
resorted.  Ulstermen  now  know  what  is 
in  store  for  them.  In  controversy  with 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  West  Birming- 
ham the  Prime  Minister  said,  the  other 
day,  that  after  1881  he  had  never 
denounced  any  member  of  the  Land 
League  for  improper  practices. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  said 
"  by  name." 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  I 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  that  he  never  denounced  any  of  them 
by  name. 

Mr.  W  .  E.  GLADSTONE  :    Except 


of    trust   and   responsibility  are  Protes- 
tants.        Three     hundred     years      ago 
a  great  settlement  took  place  in  Ulster, 
and  the  recollections  of  that  settlement 
and  of  the  results  which  followed  it  still 
linger  in  the  minds  of  both   populations. 
The  Prime  Minister  says  that  he  brings 
in  this  Bill  to  bury   the  past.     Its  only 
recommendation   to  the  Roman   Catholic 
population   of    Ireland    is    that    it    will 
revive  the  past,  and  that  the  plantation  ot 
3()0  years  ago  will  be  reversed.     That  i» 
the  reason  why  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
certain  parts  are  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Protestants  are  opposed  to  it. 
The  Home  Secretary  talked  as  though  the 
visit  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Leader 
of    the   Opposition   to   Ulster   and    the 
speeches  he  made  were  necessary  to  work 


Lord   GEORGE    HAMILTON:    I 

will  refresh  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
memory.  Amongst  the  various  Members 
below  the  Gangway  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  occupies  a  prominent  position, 
and  public  opinion  in  his  own  Party 
designates  him  as  the  future  Home 
Minister  of  Ireland.  This  is  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  Prime  Minister  gave  of 
the  hon.  Member  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  24:th  of  May> 
1882,  two  months  after  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty,  and  when  the  hon.  Member, 
having  been  let  out  of  prison,  was  naturally 
on  his  best  behaviour — 

"  The  hon.  Member  comes  here  as  the  apostle 
of  a  creed  which  is  a  creed  of  forcc»  a  creed  of 
oppression,  and  a  creed  of  the  destruction  of  all 
liberty  and  the  erection  of  a  despotism  on  its- 
ruins  differing  from  every  other  despotism  in. 


up  the  smouldering  emotions  of  Ulster-  h^/«-tt>»|ii*'i«?°5>'^*^*«/^^^  ^^'^^ 


men.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Home 
Secretary  was  not  speaking  seriously.  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  Ulster.  I  took 
a  considerable  part  in  the  General  Elec- 
tion of  1886,  and  I  visited  Ulster  only 
twice  between  then  and  the  General 
Election  last  year.    I  was  simply  amazed 

Lord  George  HamilUm 


all  law,  all  tradition,  and  all  restraint.* 

You  may  say  that  the  hon.  "Member  ha« 
altered  his  practices.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  went  down  in  August,  1887,  to 
Dublin,  and,  speaking  of  the  past 
practices  of  the  Land  League,  which  had 
been  condemned  for  the  horrible  iutimida- 
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tion  which  they  had  exercised,  he 
said — 

"  I  wish  to  say  plainly  that,  so  far  as  I  go,  I 
intend  to  practice  the  same  form  of  intimidation, 
in  spite  of  all  proclamations  or  persecutions 
they  can  enforce.  If  the  operations  of  the 
League  in  the  past  can  be  correctly  described 
by  *  intimidation,'  then  I  say  that  I  intend  to 
practice  them  and  preach  them." 

Can  any  one  wonder  that  men  who  have 
been  in  political  opposition  to  the  hon. 
Member  do  not  look  forward  with  very 
much  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  he  and 
his  Party  holding  place  in  control  of  the 
administration  and  Executive  control  of 
Ireland.  The  Home  Secretary  ridiculed 
the  alarms  and  fears  of  the  Ulstenneu. 
He  asked — 

"  Is  it  likely  that  the  new  Parliament  in 
Dublin  will  start  on  its  career  with  a  colossal 
scheme  of  injustice  ?" 

No,  Sir,   they  would   not  be  so  foolish. 
They    are   shrewd    men,    and    are    not 
likely  to  make  any  such  mistake.     I  do 
not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  lived  in  any  country  or  in  any 
district  the  great  mass  of   whose  popula- 
tion are   Roman    Catholics — where    the 
priests  are  all  powerful  and  the  congre- 
gations subservient.    If  he  had  he  would 
have  felt    that  subtle  and  all-pervading 
influence  which  is   ever    present  in  the 
community  ;  intangible,  but  which  affects 
not   only   their   public  views,  but  their 
social    and  private  life ;    and  he   would 
not  willingly  set  up  those  who  control 
that  machine  into  a  position  where  they 
would   have   dominant  power  over   the 
supreme     Executive     and     Legislative 
Authorities  of  the  country.      But  who 
taught   the    Ulstermeu   to   distrust    the 
Koman  Catholic  priesthood  and  hierarchy 
in  Ireland  ?     It  was  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.     I    have   here    a   copy    of   the 
well-known  pamphlet,  Vatican  Decrees^ 
and  I  propose  to  read  a  passage  from  it, 
not  for  the  purpose  of   convicting    the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  of  inconsistency, 
but  because  it  is  interesting  to  note  now 
what    his    views    were,   not   only    with 
regard  to  the  intolerance    of   the  Irish 
priesthood,   but    as    to    the    claims    of 
Ireland  upon  England.     He  says — 

'*When  Parliament  had  passed  the  Church 
Act  of  1869  and  the  Land  Act  of  1870  there 
remained  only,  under  the  great  head  of 
Imi)erial  equity,  one  serious  question  to  be 
dealt  with — that  of  the  higher  education.  I 
conHider  that  the  Liberal  majority  -n  the  House 
of  Coramons,  and  the  Government  to  which  I 
bad    the   honour  and    satisfaction    to  belong, 
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formally  tendered  payment  in  full  of  this 
portion  of  the  debt  by  the  Irish  University  Bill 
of  February,  1873.  Some,  indeed,  think  that 
it  was  overpaid  :  a  question  into  which  this  is 
manifestly  not  the  place  to  enter.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland  thought  fit 
to  procure  the  rejection  of  that  measure  by  the 
direct  influence  which  they  exercised  over  a 
certain  number  of  Irish  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  temptation  which  they  thus 
offered — the  bid,  in  effect,  which  (to  use  a 
homely  phrase)  they  made  to  attract  the  support 
of  the  Tory  Opposition." 

Mark  what  follows — 

"  From  that  time  forward  I  have  felt  that  the 
situation  was  changed,  and  that  imi)ortant 
matters  would  have  to  be  cleared  by  suitable 
explanations.  The  debt  to  Ireland  had  been 
paid  ;  a  debt  to  the  country  at  large  ha<l  still  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  this  has  come  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  hour." 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  I 
dealt  with  it  in  relation  to   education. 

♦Lord   G.  HAMILTON  :  No,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  will  read  the  application — 

"  I  am  no  longer  able  to  say,  as  I  would  have 
said  before  1870,  *  There  is  nothing  in  the  neces- 
sary belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  which  can 
appear  to  impeach  his  full  civil  title,  for  what- 
soever be  the  follies  of  ecclesiastical  power  in 
his  Church,  his  Church  itself  has  not  require<l 
of  him,  with  binding  authority,  to  assent  to  any 
principles  inconsistent  with  his  civil  duty.'  " 

Thus  18  years  ago  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man believed  that,  the  debt  to  Ireland 
having   been  paid,  the  duty  of  the  hour 
was  to  protest  against  the  intolerant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.     The  right   hon.  Gentleman 
then    spoke    of    the    priesthood    having 
control  over  40  Irish  Members,  but  they 
have    now    control    over     double    that 
number ;  and  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the 
hour  not  to  protest  against  their  intolerant 
pretensions,  but  to  hand  over  the  loyal 
population   of  Ireland  to  their  authority. 
In  answer  to  the  fears  expressed  bv  the 
people  of  the  North  that  their  property 
and  their  civil  and  religious  liberty  would 
be  in  danger  under  this  Bill,  the  Home 
Secretary  has  said  that  there   are  words 
in  the  Bill   to  protect  them.     But  what 
protection  is  there  in  words  when  they 
can  be  so  easily  explained  away,  as  the 
Prime   Minister   explained  away   words 
the   other  day  ?     It   was   a   marvellous 
performance.     I  can  only  say  that  that 
was  the  best  sleight  of  tongue  I  have 
ever   witnessed.      It  has  destroyed  the 
confidence  of  the  men  of  the  North  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  Prime  Minister,  be- 
cause they  say  no  words  so  plain  as  those 
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he  explained  awaj  could  be  put  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Yesterday  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  made  an  extra- 
ordinary statement  as  to  the  excessive 
tolerance  of  Roman  Catholics  towards 
Protestants,  and  he  asserted  that  the 
Protestants  had  nothing  whatever  to  fear 
from  them — that  whenever  they  had  been 
in  a  position  of  authority  they  had  treated 
Protestants  with  tolerance.  I  do  not 
wish  to  revive  those  hateful  old  con- 
troversies of  the  past,  but  when  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind  is  made  it  is  necessary 
to  contradict  it.  Once  only  in  the  last 
200  years  did  the  Catholic  majority  get 
control  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  was  in  the  time  of  James  II. 
and  just  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
What  they  did  is  well  known.  They 
commenced  by  confiscating  all  the  pro- 
perty of  their  opponents — a  common 
practice.  They  brought  in  the  biggest 
Bill  of  proscription  of  which  history  has 
any  record.  In  a  few  days  they  pro- 
scribed the  persons  and  confiscated  the 
property  ot  2,445  persons  in  one  Act  of 
Attainder,  and  they  comprised  two  Arch- 
bishops, eight  Bishops,  64  temporal  peers, 
83  clergymen,  and  2,289  ladies,  knights, 
and  gentlemen.  Here,  then,  is  an  example 
of  the  tolerance  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  boasts.  But  that  is 
not  all.  Being  short  of  money,  that  Par- 
liament seized  and  got  possessiou  of  every 
kind  of  base  metal  they  could.  They 
then  converted  that  metal  into  tokens, 
and  forced  the  Protestants  in  the  country 
to  take  the  tokens  at  the  nominal  value 
they  represented.  Such  is  the  extent  to 
which  those  gross  acts  of  injustice  have 
imprinted  themselves  in  the  hearts  of 
Protestants,  that  whenever  they  hear 
talk  of  Catholic  tolerance  they  are  always 
reminded  of  the  brass  money.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  also  contended 
that  there  was  a  very  intense  national 
feeling  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  altogether 
predominated  the  agrarian  movement. 
I  utterly  deny  that.  The  only 
really  national  movement  in  Ireland 
in  recent  years  was  the. Fenian  move- 
ment. The  Fenians  were  patriots, 
because  though  they  wished  to  have  re- 
course to  violence  they  desired  to  estab- 
lish a  nation,  and  not  to  obtain  the  pro- 
perty of  one  particular  class.  That  move- 
ment failed.  Mr.  Parnell,  as  we  all  know, 
was  then  forced  to  try  to  asoeiate  with 
that  movement  the  agrarian  question  and 
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since  then  the  Nationalist  movement  ha^ 
been  unduly  swollen,  and  my  firm  belief 
is  that  if  you  can  detach  that  part  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  who  are  mainly  inter* 
ested  in  the  land  question  from  the 
national  movement  it  would  dwindle  to 
very  small  proportions  indeed.  We  are 
told  that  among  the  other  evils  of  the 
present  system  is  this — that  the  payment 
of  officials  in  Ireland  is  on  a  most  exor- 
bitant and  colossal  scale,  and  this  has 
been  given  as  another  instance  of  our 
misrule.  But  it  is  very  curious  that 
directly  this  enormous  and  exorbitant 
expenditure  is  proposed  to  be  handed 
over  under  the  Bill  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway,  the  amount  to  meet 
it,  although  supplemented  by  £500,000, 
becomes  insufficient.  We  oppose  this 
Bill,  although  every  effort  has  been  made 
in  past  years  to  induce  us  to  support  the 
action  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Bribes 
have  been  offered  to  the  Irish  landlords,  and 
doubtless  if  they  had  accepted  the  terms 
of  20  years'  purchase  many  of  them 
would  be  far  richer  than  they  are  to-day. 
In  the  same  way  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  have  endeavoured  to  catch 
the  support  of  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Ulster  by  proposals  which,  they  say, 
would  reduce  their  rents.  I  say  that  so 
far  from  being  influenced  by  sordid 
motives,  the  landlords  and  tenant 
farmers  are  influenced  by  patriotic 
motives,  and  desire  to  retain  the  political 
privileges  they  still  have.  Now,  Sir,  of 
the  fate  of  this  Bill  on  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  course  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  but  its  being  passed  into  law  is 
absolutely  impossible.  Then  we  are  told 
that  if  it  is  not  passed  into  law  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  drastic 
coercion.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  we  should  have 
done  if  we  had  had  a  majority  at  the  last 
Election.  A  large  number  of  prominent 
Home  Rulers  are  placed  in  a  great  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  Home  Rule  ;  the 
more  the  reality  of  Home  Rule  is 
brought  close  to  them  the  less  they  like 
it.  I  admit  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  in  Ireland  to  improve  the  material 
prosperity,  both  in  the  way  of  accelerat- 
ing Land  Purchase  and  establishing  a 
single  proprietary.  I  think,  further,  thai 
as  soon  as  Land  Purchase  has  attained 
any  dimensions,  it  will  he  most  desirable 
to  engraft  on  that  foundation  a  complete 
system  of  Local  Government  such  as  my 
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right  hon.  Frieod   proposed  in   the  late 
Grovemmeot.    When  the  Prime  Mini»ter 
asks  us  to  hury  the  past  and  to  accept 
this  Bill  as  a  message  of  peace,  I  saj  the 
real    ohject     for     which     this    Bill    is 
accepted  by  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way is   not  to  bury  the  past,  but  to  re- 
▼olutionise  the  present,  turn  topsy-turvy 
all  the  existing  conditions  of  society  in 
Ireland,  and  reverse  the   settlement   of 
centuries ;    and   any   such    proposal,    if 
attempted,  can   but  lead  to   discord   in 
Ireland.     The  Home  Secretary  thought 
he  made  a  great  point  by  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  an  inexpedient  thing  for  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  Visit  Cork 
and  make  such  a  speech  as  my  right  hon. 
Friend  made  in  Belfast.     But  is  it  wise 
to  trust  a  people  with  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment when  you  believe  that  to  make  such 
a  speech  among  them  would  be  likely  to 
prcniuce  rebellion?     \_Cries  of  "  No  I  "] 
If  you   do   not   believe  in   the   danger, 
what,  then,  would  be    the   harm  if  the 
Cliief  Secretary  should  go  to  Cork  and 
make  such  a  speech  ?     I  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible,  on   the  foundation  of 
things  as  they  are  at  present,  to  do  much 
to  develop    the   material    prosperity    of 
Ireland.     England,  I  admit,  has  treated 
Ireland  badly   in  the  past.     There   are 
still    many    open    wounds.      What    we 
OQ^ht  to  do  is  to  heal  and  to  cure  them. 
However  strongly  I  am  opposed  to  the 
political  views  of  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
below  the  Gangway,  hostile  as  they  are 
to  differences  of  class,  race,  and  religion, 
I  hope  those  differences  are  no  obstacle 
to  our  working   together   for   the   per- 
manent benefit  of  Ireland;  but  we  do  so 
on   one    condition,    and    one   condition 
alone — the  recognition  of  a  united  Par- 
liament and  an  undivided  nationality. 

Captain  NORTON  (Newington, 
W.)  said,  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
address  the  House  until  many  months  of 
regular  attendance  had  familiarised  him 
with  the  Forms  of  the  House,  and  if  he 
did  so  now  it  was  because  he  had  noticed 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  opposed 
to  the  measure  to  attempt  to  belittle,  and 
if  possible  to  degrade,  the  whole  Irish 
rtce.  There  was  not  an  epithet  which 
hatred  or  fancy  could  suggest  that  had 
Bot  been  publicly  lavished  upon  Irish 
Representatives.  His  constituents  had 
sent  him  there  to  protest,  on  their  behalf, 
aj^inst  this  un-English  practice,  figura- 
tively speaking,  of  hitting  below  the  belt. 


It  might  be  asked,  had  not  Ireland  sent 
her  tried  and  trusty  champions  there  to 
defend  her  cause  ^     True  ;    but  certain 
parts  of  the  country  had  sent  other  Irish- 
men, and  as  one  of  these,  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  Protestant,  representing,  as  he  did 
— by  no  mean  majority  either — a  great 
working-class  constituency  in  the  heart 
of  South  London,  he   ventured  to  raise 
his  humble  voice  on  behalf  of  his  native 
land.     Reference  had  been   made   more 
than   once   to   Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  might  say  that  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  he  obtained  some  dis- 
tinction at  that  University,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  stood  in  this  country  in  1885  as 
a  Home  Ruler.     It  had  been   said   that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  discontented 
and  turbulent  without  cause,  for  that  they 
were    governed    by   the   same   laws   as 
governed  this  country.    They  soon,  how- 
ever,  proved  that   Ireland  was  still  the 
home  of  the  packed  jury,  and  there  the 
Magistrate  stepped*  down  from  his  seat, 
clothed  in  his  mantle  of  bigotry,  for  the 
mean   and    filthy    purpose   of    polluting 
justice   at  its  source.     They   no   sooner 
proved  this  than  their  opponents  changed 
their  ground,  and  admitted  that  Ireland 
had  wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  the  ap- 
prentices attempted  to  rival  their  master, 
and   brought   in,   some   of  them.   Home 
Rule  proposals.     But  all  these  erred  in 
one  particular — that  they  did   not  recol- 
lect the  strong  sentiment  of  nationality, 
that  existed  in  Ireland  ;    they  said    that, 
the  Land  Question  once  settled,  it  would 
undoubtedly  cause  Home  Rule  to  vanish. 
The  Laud  Question  had   been  compre- 
hensively dealt  with,  and  the  value   of 
land  lowered  by  40  per  cent. ;    but,  not- 
withstanding that  fact,  they  found   that 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule  was  stronger 
than  ever.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  referred  to  the  present  Bill  as 
an  abortion;  but  he  forgot  his  own  little 
Bill,  which   saw  the  light  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  for  it  actually  stank  in   the 
nostrils   of  the  people    of  England  and 
Ireland  alike,  and  the  effluvia  was  even 
too  much  for  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
himself,  for  he*  objected  to  examine  it, 
and  therefore  buried   *t    in    the  political 
back  garden.     But   he    wished    to    deal 
with  the  main  points  against  Home  Rule. 
First  and  foremost,  they  were  told  that 
Irishmen  were  a  defective  race,  and  in 
regard  to  that  he  appealed  to  an  autho- 
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rity  which  would  be  received  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  on  both  sides  of  the 
House — namely,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Bright.  Mr.  Bright,  in  referring  to  the 
Irish  Question,  after  pointing  out  that  in 
its  suitability  for  trade  and  commerce 
Ireland  was  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
most  favoured  countries  in  Europe,  and 
after  pointing  out  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Ireland's  poverty  and  misery  was 
due  to  England's  misgovernment,  went 
on  in  these  words — 

'*  We  employ  them  down  in  Lancashire,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  gootl  pay  they  work 
about  as  well,  and  are  as  trustworthy,  and  quiet, 
and  well-disposed  to  the  law  as  people  of  this 
country." 

When  the  Irish  Roman   Catholic  gentry 

were  driven  by   brutal  penal  laws  from 

all  the  paths  that  led  to  affluence  and 

honour    at    home    and    sought    service 

abroad,    Europe    fairly    resounded  with 

their    achievements.       Throughout    the 

North  American  Continent  all  the 
hardest  work  was  done  by  Irishmen. 
But  it  was  said  that  Irishmen  did 
not  prosper  in  Ireland,  and  upon 
this  he  appealed  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  thanked 
him  for  the  kind  interest  he  took  in  the 
Irish  Civil  Service  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabularv.  Under  fair  conditions 
Irishmen  prospered  everywhere.  The 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  a  force  of 
l)etween  10,000  and  12,000  men,  could 
only  be  compared  with  the  Spanish  Con- 
stabulary and  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
The  Spanish  Constabulary  were  re- 
cruited from  the  picked  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Spanish  Army.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  were  a  carefully 
selected  body  of  men,  deservedly  the 
admiration  of  all  foreigners  who  visited 
London,  and  how  were  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  recruited  ?  Direct 
from  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  and 
yet  they  performed  with  skill,  courage, 
and  devotion,  difficult  and  dangerous, 
and,  to  them,  at  times  most  distaste- 
ful duties  in  a  manner  beyond  all 
praise.  How  came  it  that  wherever  the 
English  language  was  spoken  a  vast 
preponderating  proportion  of  those 
skilled  in  that  great  engine  of  civilisation, 
the  Press,  were  Irishmen,  and  when  (as 
in  one  or  two  instances  they  had  done) 
they  migrated  from  the  gallery  to   the 
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floor  of  the  House  they  had  proved  them- 
selves not  their  inferiors  but  in  most  re- 
spects their  superiors  ?  He  came  to  the 
next  great  invention  that  Home  Rule 
meant  Rome  Rule.  Surely  everyone  must 
know  that  the  time  for  priestly  influence 
in  politics  had  gone.  \^Laughter.'\  There 
was  a  French  proverb  which,  being 
freely  translated,  ran  "  those  who  laugh 
last  have  the  heartiest  laugh,"  and  he 
would  justify  what  he  was  about  to  say. 
He  was  aware  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  culled  their  information  on  the 
Irish  Question  from  the  pamphlets  of  the 
Conservative  A^ociation,  and  he  was 
thus  convinced  that,  as  in  inject  life,  they 
became  impregnated  with  that  on  which 
they  fed— [Cn>*  of  "Oh,  oh  ! "]  He 
was  only  comparing  them  to  butterflies 
— to  caterpillars  which  became  butterflies. 
He  was  not  so  severe  as  the  Leader 
of  the  House  who  referred  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  as  rodents.  Caterpillars 
were  clean  feeders,  whereas  rats  were 
not  so  dainty.  To  return  to  his- argument, 
he  said  that  the  days  of  priestly  influence 
had  gone,  except  when  that  influence 
was  on  the  side  of  some  great  popular 
movement.  When  Christianity  placed 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  down-trod- 
den, and  oppressed  it  had  this  great 
power,  but  when  it  placed  itself  upon  the 
side  of  authority  and  power  he  main- 
tained its  influence  was  nil.  For 
example,  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
priesthood  added  to  the  whole  power  of 
the  Government  was  unable  to  keep  the 
Napoleonic  Dynasty  on  its  Throne.  This 
was  seen  also  in  Italv,  and  in  the 
advance  of  Republican  anti-clericalism 
in  Catholic  Spain.  Again,  it  was  said 
that  although  Protestants  and  Catholics  , 
might  live  in  peace  and  harmony  else- 
where, in  Belfast  it  was  impossible. 
That  noble  city  disgraced  itself  by  its 
riots.  Orangemen  allowed  their  Protes- 
tantism to  eclipse  their  Chistianity,  quite 
forgetting  that  almost  half  the  Christian 
world  was  Catholic,  that  it  wrs  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  that  it  was 
practically  the  only  form  of  Christianity 
professed  for  nearly  900  years.  It  bad 
done  much  for  humanity  looked  upon 
purely  as  an  engine  of  civilisation,  and 
it  was  disgraceful  upon  the  part  of  eonie 
ti)  hurl  foul  epithets  against  the  uoblesc 
and  most  devoteil  portion  of  priesthoods 
In  connection  with  this  question  all  thrt 
great    leaders   of  autonomy  for    Irelaod, 
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were  Protestants,  except  Dauiel  O'Con- 
DcU  and  Smith  O'Brien 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  : 
Smith  O'Brien  was  not  a  Catholic. 

Captain  NORTON  said,  that  added 
to  the  strength  of  his  argument.  All 
but  Dauiel  O'Connell  were  Protestants, 
and  these  men  did  not  tremble  for  their 
religion.  Eveu  Mr.  Parnell,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  was  a  Protestant.  He 
believed  Mr.  Parnell  had  written  his 
Dame  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  and 
built  himself  a  monument  in  her  people's 
heart.  He  hoped  the  frailty  and  mis- 
fortune of  the  man  would  be  forgotten  in 
the  greatness  of  his  part.  His  belief 
was  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell  should 
be  written  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
great  names  of  G rattan  and  Dauiel 
O'Connell  ;  and  he  would  say  to  the  hou. 
Member  for  Waterford  in  lines  which 
were,  doubtless,  as  familiar  to  him  as  to 
most  Irishmen. 

"  Then  here's  their  memory— may  it  be 
For  us  a  guiding  light 
To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty 
And  teach  us  to  unite." 

He  would  like  to  touch  for  one  moment 
upon  Ulster.  Ulster,  with  an  insane 
self -laudation,  declared  she  possessed 
all  the  intelligence  in  Ireland.  He 
asked  how  came  it,  then,  that  of  all 
the  great  men  whose  names  adorned  the 
pages  of  Irish  history,  not  one  of 
these  men  claimed  Ulster  as  the  Province 
of  their  birth  ?  Of  the  great  statesmen 
—Sheridan,  Grattan,  O'Conuell  ;  the 
great  writers — Burke,  Swift,  Lever  ; 
the  great  poets — Goldsmith  and  Moore  ; 
the  great  orators — Shiel  and  Curran  ; 
and  of  the  great  Generals — Wellington, 
not  one  of  them  was  born  in  Ulster.  In 
Great  Men  of  the  Day  he  failed  to  find  the 
name  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
North  Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson), 
and  there  was  no  record  of  any  great 
hero  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballykilbeg. 
One  name  adorned  Ulster's  page,  but 
that  was  the  name  of  one  who  was 
both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Home 
Ruler,  who  now  sat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  and  was  destined  to  occupy  a 
still  higher  position  (Sir  C.  Russell). 
Economic  and  geographical  causes 
accounted  for  the  rise  of  Belfast,  and,  if 
it  were  possible  to  bring  the  same  causes 
into  operation  in  Galway,  its  peasantry 
would  take  full  advantage  of  them.  But 
he  passed  from  that  to   the  question  of 


safeguards.  These  Gentlemen  who  asked 
for  safeguards,  these  valiant  descendants 
of  the  men  who  fought  at  Derry  and  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  came  here  whining 
like  guilty  school  boys  who  dreaded  a 
whipping  and  asked  for  safeguards. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  :  They  do  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

Captain  NORTON  said,  that  that 
was  their  one  contention,  and  he  asked 
would  they  not  be  foolish  to  give  any 
consideration  to  them  under  the  circum- 
stances, since  they  admitted  that  no  safe- 
guards would  give  them  satisfaction  ? 
They  were  perpetually  demanding  safe- 
guards, "Thus  conscience  doth  itiake 
cowards  of  them  all."  Their  more 
worthy  ancestors,  when  they  were  as 
many  weeks  as  they  were  hours  now  from 
this  great  country,  were  not  afraid  to  hold 
their  own.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  R.  Churchil), 
when  he  went  to  Belfast  to  canvass  for 
sedition,  said,  "  Ulster  would  fight  and 
Ulster  would  do  right."  No  ;  "  Ulster 
might  riot  and  Ulster  would  do  wrong," 
and  when  the  British  officer  at  Dublin 
received  instructions  from  that  House  to 
send  troops  to  Belfast  to  quell  those 
riots  he  would  carry  out  his  instructions 
and  his  duty  or  resign  his  position.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  correctly  spoken 
when  he  pointed  out  that  a  British 
officer  had  nothing  to  do  but 
obey  orders.  He  was  sorry  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson)  was  not 
there,  for  he  was  going  to  point  out  that 
if  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
British  soldiers,  when  they  had  orders  to  do 
so,  would  *'  hesitate  to  shoot "  he  was  very 
much  mistaken.  Doubtless,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member's  views  upon  discipline 
had  been  gained  by  experience  in  some 
4th  Battalion  ;  but  when  he  was  helping 
to  line  that  last  ditch  and  heard  a  section 
of  Regulars  get  the  order  to  load  with 
ball  cartridge  and  fire  he  would  do  well 
to  lie  low,  or  he  would  discover  to  his 
cost  that  British  bullets  go  straight,  and 
that  lead,  though  a  soft  metal,  was  very 
hard  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
human  bone.  Tbe  last  contention  with 
which  he  proposed  to  deal  was  this — Ire- 
land, it  was  said,  desired  separation.  His 
countrymen  might  have  many  failings, 
but  amou":  them  blindness  to  self-interest 
had  never  been  attributed  to  them.  In 
the    Municipality    of  New    York  Irish- 
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men    had — as    he    heard  an    American 

lady  curiously  express  it — secured  all  the 

*'  soft  seats  "  for  themselves.     Yes.     He 

looked   forward    hopefully   to    the    time 

when  they  should  secure  some  of  the  soft 

seats  there.     He  referred  to  the  Treasury 

Bench.  Nay — more — he  was  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  one  day  the  highest 
seat  of  all — that  which  the  Speaker 
by  his  tact,  urbanity,  and  impartiality  so 
greatly  filled  as  to  be  the  admiration  not 
only  of  the  House  but  of  the  country  at 
large — migbt  be  occupied  by  a  country- 
man of  his,  and  that  it  might  loee  nothing 
in  dignity  at  his  hands.  Nearly  19-20th8 
of  Ireland's  trade  with  this  country 
consisted  chiefly  in  produce  of  a 
perishable  nature  ;  consequently  England 
was,  and  must  remain  to  a  great  extent, 
a  principal  customer  ;  and  were  the  Irish 
likely  to  quarrel  with  the  source  of  their 
bread  and  butter? — scarcely.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Memberfor  West  Bir- 
mingham, whose  brain,  some  held,  had 
been  blighted  by  the  stigma  of  political 
treason,  but  for  whom  he  still  had  un- 
lounded  admiration,  as  he  was  indebted 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  much  of 
his  own  sound  (he  hoped)  Kadicalism, 
was  ungenerous,  enough  to  infer 
that  in  the  event  of  some  great 
National  emergency  Ireland  would 
be  base  enough  to  play  the  traitor. 
Let  her,  too,  be  judged  by  her  past. 
In  1778,  when  England  wanted  sailors, 
she  gave  a  sop  of  liberty  to  Ireland,  and 
the  latter  sent  her  50,000  seamen  in  a 
month.  The  greater  number  of  the 
European  soldiers  who  fought  the  battles 
which  won  our  Indian  possessions  were 
Irish.  When  Great  Britain  was  fighting 
for  her  existence  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  **  Britannia  ruled  the 
wave,"  70,000  out  of  the  100,000  men 
who  manned  her  fleets  were  Erin's  sons, 
and  one-third  of  her  Armies  were  composed 
of  Irishmen  who  had  fought  to  uphold 
the  Union  Jack  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  their  sons  would  not  now  be  a 
party  to  tearing  it  up.  Separation  was 
a  myth,  and  Home  Rule  a  certainty.  In 
language  which  might  become  the  mouth 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for — well,  who  ought  to  represent — 
Newmarket,  Home  Rule  had  not  broken 
down  in  her  training.  She  had  not  been 
Fcratched.  She  had  been  brought  to  the 
\  ost  by  the  greatest  rider  of  the  day, 
» ho — in  spite  of  the  shameful  hustling 
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of       unscrupulous       and      incompetent 
jockeys — had   brought   her    out   of    the 
ruck.      She    was    now    leading — going 
strong — and  was   bound  to   win.     That 
ominous    shout    from     the    ring     could 
be     heard,    "  Ten     to     one    on    Home 
Rule — Home  Rule  wins."     And  so  she 
would.       Her   backers    were    preparing 
to  cheer,  and  the  wretched  "  Welshers  '* 
getting     ready     to     run.       The     Prime 
Minister   had    told    them    that   all    hon. 
Members    of     the     House     w^ere     sup- 
posed to  be   equal,  and  why  ? — because 
no  one   was  greater  or  less  than  those 
whom  he  represented  ;  and  in  the  majesty 
of   that  Assembly    each  Member  spoke 
for  a  portion  of   his  country,  and  there 
were  hon.  Members  opposite  who,  though 
clothed  in    authority   to-day,    had    spent 
many    weary    years   as   wanderers    from 
their  native  land — indirectly  they  repre- 
sented hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  had  been  driven   from 
their  homes    by   iniquitous  Land  Laws, 
the    fruitful    parents   of   famine  and  of 
crime.    In  truth  all  the  planet  was  earth, 
but  it  was  not  the  earth  which  bore  the 
imprint  of  their  infant  steps  ;  all  tlip  atmo- 
sphere was  air,  but  it  was  not  the  air  that 
fanned  their  brows  at  birth  ;  all  the  sun 
was  light,  but  it  was  not  the  light  that 
caught  their  earliest  smile  ;  all  men  were 
their  brothers,  but  they  were  not  those 
brothers  in  whose  breasts  there  beat  the 
warm  and  generous  Irish  heart.     Let  the 
Irishman  wander  where  he  woidd,  "  his 
first   best  country  ever   was   at  home. 
Liberty  in  all  her  sublime  influence  might 
smile   upon    him    in    the  West  and    toil 
procure  for  him  there  comforts   he  had 
never  known  before  ;   but  each  mom  his 
eyes  would    wander   sadly    towards  the 
rising    sun    which    then    bathed    in     it» 
rays  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  he  felt 
that  he  would  barter  years  of  his  exist- 
ence to  make  his  country  prosperous  and 
free.     Patriotism   might  be  a  sentiment, 
but  from  the  time  when  the  father  of 
poetry  first  wrote  to  the  present  time  no 
nobler  passion  had   swelled    the  human 
soul.     It  was  that  sentiment  which  had 
placed  tliis,  their  common  country,  "  first 
on  the  blazing  scroll  of  fame."     It   was 
that  sentiment  which    Irishmen  held    in 
common  with  Englishmen,  and  for  which 
they   claimed    that   considemtion    which 
they   had  a   right    to  demand.     It   was 
that  sentiment   which  when  justice  had 
been  done  would  bind   them  together  as 
no  kindred  nations   had  ever  yet  becD 
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boand — resolved  to  battle  side  by  side  ; 
resolved  to  brave  every  danger  ;  resolved 
to  face  every  sacrifice  in  order  that  they 
might  maintain    inviolate    that  glorious 
Empire  in   which  they  claimeil  with  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  an  equal  share. 
•Mr.  S.  HOARE  (Norwich)  said,  the 
hon.  and   gallant    Gentleman    who  had 
jost  sat  down  had  made  an  eloquent  and 
humorons  speech,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  it  was  that  an  Irish 
constituencv    had    not   availed    itself    of 
his  great  ability,  and   especially  of  his 
sporting  knowledge.     He  wished  to  ex- 
press his  opposition  to  this  Bill,  not  from 
the  historical  or  even  the  Imperial  stand- 
point, but   from    the   point  of   view   of 
Englishmen.      It   was   his   privilege   to 
represent    a     very    large    constituency, 
irliich    contained     a    large    number    of 
working  men.     At  the  outset   he   must 
deekre  that  the  financial  clauses  of  the 
Bill  were  most  unfair  to  Great  Britain, 
and  especially  to  England  ;    and    if    he 
alluded  to  them  as  being  unjust  he  would 
like  to  say  that,  for  himself  and  all  who 
ttt  on  those  Benches,  they  were  most 
anxious     that    their    financial    relations 
with  Ireland  should  be  generous  and  fair  so 
long  as  Ireland  remained   our   partner. 
Bnt  if  Ireland   determined   to   separate 
herself  from  us,  then  Great  Britain  had 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  separation 
should  be  based  on   just  and  equitable 
terms.    It  was   Ireland   that   came   and 
made  this  demand,  and  they  had  a  right 
to  examine  closely  the  terms  on   which 
that  partnership    was   to    be   dissolved. 
The  Prime  Minister,  in  introducing  the 
Bill,  had  told  them  that  there  was  to  be 
a  balance  of  £500,000  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land.   At    whose    expense    would    that 
balance  be  foimd  ?     Undoubtedly,  either 
in  the  whole  or  in  the  main,  it  would 
have  to  be    found    at    the  expense    of 
the  British  taxpayer.     The  Customs  of 
Ireland  were    to   be   allotted   to    Great 
Britain  as  the  share  of    Ireland  in  the 
Imperial  Expenditure.     This   amounted 
to  £2,370,000.     The  Prime  Minister,  in 
mentioning  this  matter,  stated  in  a  some- 
what offhand  way  that  this  was  between 
4  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  Imperial  Expen- 
diture—namely, £59,000,000.     Since  his 
speech  they  had  a  statement  from   the 
Treasury  which  showed  the  figures  to  be 
£62,000,000,   and    4   per   cent,    on   the 
x62,000,OOO   would   come   to    a    larger 
figure  than  the    Prime    Minister    sug- 


gested. He  was  not  quite  sure  what 
was  to  come  out  of  this  £2,370,000. 
They  knew  that  they  had  to  give  back 
£500,000  for  the  Constabulary,  and  he 
concluded  that  there  were  to  be  some 
other  charges  to  be  met  out  of  the  fund. 
He  concluded  that  there  would  be  the 
salary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  if 
he  rightly  understood — he  owned  that 
was  a  difficult  point — there  might  be  in 
the  future  some  pensions  to  come  out  of 
the  fund.  They  had  not  yet  settled  the 
pensions  of  the  Civil  servants,  but, 
taking  it  all  round,  there  would  prac- 
tically be  a  contribution  of  £1,870,000 
for  the  next  few  years.  How  were  they 
to  find  out  whether  this  was  too  little  or 
too  much  ?  It  was  his  fortune  to 
be  in  that  House  in  1886,  and, 
being  somewhat  fond  of  figures,  he 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  very  long  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  when  he  introduced  the 
financial  part  of  the  1886  Bill.  It  was  a 
great  contrast  to  the  short  statement  he 
made  with  regard  to  the  financial  scheme 
of  the  present  Bill.  He  told  them  that, 
at  the  Union,  Ireland  contributed  1  to 
7^  in  the  Imperial  Expenditure ;  that  in 
1886  it  was  1  to  11^ ;  and  he  sugo^esred 
that  l-15th  was  the  right  thing  now  for 
Ireland  to  pay  if  they  had  a  dissolution 
of  partnership.  What  should  be  the 
contribution  of  Ireland  ?  Thcv  had  no 
statement  as  to  how  this  money  was  to 
be  allotted,  as  they  had  in  1886.  Taking 
the  Prime  Minister's  figures  of  l-15th, 
that  contribution  would  come  to  over 
£4,000,000  a  year.  Though  Ireland  was 
to  pay  the  small  share  of  £1,870,000,  she 
was  not  expected  to  contribute  to  Votes 
of  Credit  for  war,  and  other  purposes, 
such  as  the  Vote  in  1885  ;  so  that 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  were  at  once 

o 

placed  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  said  that 
the  Income  Tax  could  be  raised  to  Is.  4d.  * 
Yes,  but  suppose  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  already  raised  the  Income  Tax 
to  Is.  4d.,  for  if  he  understood  t-he  Bill 
aright  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it 
doing  so.  Then  they  only  had  the 
Customs  ;  but  he  did  not  suppose  that 
in  time  of  war  it  would  be  an  easy  thing 
to  raise  their  Customs.  He  did  not  see 
where  the  money  was  to  come  from, 
unless  the  Irish  people  took  to  the 
drinking  of  whisky  to  an  enormous 
extent.  So  far  as  the  Income  Tax  was 
concerned,  he  thought  that  the  power  of 
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dealing  with  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  anybody  except  the  Irish  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  Customs,  if  anyone 
looked  at  the  Returns  he  would  see  that 
if  they  were  to  trust  to  them  they  would 
practically  have  to  stereotype  the  duties 
as  they  were  now  levied.  He  was  glad 
to  tlfink  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  achieved 
something  in  the  direction  of  a  free 
breakfast  table ;  but  he  would  point  out 
that  if  in  the  future  they  reduced  the 
Tea  and  Tobacco  Duties  they  could  only 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  a  perpetual  annuity 
from  England  to  Ireland — unless  they 
could  get  more  out  of  the  Excise, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  only  basis 
they  could  go  upon.  The  working 
classes,  therefore,  would  practically  be 
paying  a  portion  of  Ireland's  contribution 
in  the  event  of  a  reduction  being 
made  on  tea  or  tobacco.  Independently 
of  the  difficulty  of  working  the  Customs, 
he  thought  it  would  be  found  very  hard 
to  raise  them  and  interfere  with  the  fiscal 
arrangements.  The  payment  of  Customs 
was  very  unpopular  with  all  parties,  and 
it  was  to  be  remembered  that  Ireland 
might  not  pay  them  even  when  able  to 
do  so,  and  also  that  there  was  a  great 
temptation  to  smuggling,  for  which  the 
Irish  coast  offered  great  facilities.  Again, 
what  provision  was  going  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  National  Debt  and 
the  charges  on  the  National  Debt  ?  What 
portion  of  the  £2,370,000  was  to  be 
allotted  to  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  charges  ? 
What  security  would  there  be  for  the 
payment  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  and 
the  Irish  Land  Commission  Loan,  amount- 
ing to  £16,000,000  ?  These  were  ques- 
tions he  would  like  to  have  answered. 
He  would  close  with  a  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  representation  of  Ireland 
under  the  Bill.  In  the  dissolution  of  this 
partnership  between  the  two,  countries 
there  should  be  fair  play  all  round.  If 
the  Irish  could  not  pay  their  proper  share, 
then  let  Ireland's  voice  be  in  proportion 
to  her  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
penditure. Ireland,  it  was  proposed, 
should  have  one-eighth  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of 
about  25  Members,  who  would  properly 
represent  the  actual  interest  of  Ireland 
according  to  the  Imperial  Expenditure. 
As  an  Englishman,  he  maintained  that  he 
had  a  right  to  complain  that  a  large  body 
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of  men — so  large  as  to  be  totally  out  of 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  Imperial 
matters — should  be  enabled  to  come  to 
Parliament  and  possibly  involve  his  con- 
stituents in  a  heavy  expenditure  for  war 
without  contributing  more  than  a  fraction 

themselves.  The  answer  to  that,  no 
doubt,  would  be  the  poverty  of  Ireland  ; 
but,  if  Ireland  were  so  poor  that  she 
could  not  contribute  her  proper  share  in 
Imperial  Expenditure,  then  Ireland  ought 
only  to  be  represented  according  to  the  pro- 
portion that  she  contributed.  Why  should 
they,  in  such  circumstances,  admit  a  body 
of  men  who  would  be  hostile  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  who  would  try 
to  make  that  Government  impossible  ? 
Why  should  they  admit  them  to  take 
part  and  vote  on  questions  of,  perhaps, 
national  emergency  ?  He  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  to  Ireland's 
position  in  this  matter  as  had  Mr.  Gififen, 
whose  opinions  had  been  citetl  by  an  hon. 
Member  ;  he  asked  English  Members  re- 
presenting working-class  constituencies 
to  remember  that  in  passing  this  Bill  they 
were  not  only  granting  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland,  but  were  giving  effect  to  a  policy 
which  would  affect  all  classes  in  the 
country.  It  had  already  and  would  con- 
tinue to  upset  trade.  Owing  to  the  un- 
certainty which  prevailed,  orders  were 
being  cancelled  by  firms  in  Ireland,  which, 
were  they  to  be  fulfilled,  would  give  em- 
ployment to  workmen  in  England.  He 
was  told  that  houses  were  being  closed  in 
Dublin  owing  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
crisis.  Traders  felt  no  security  at  present. 
And  then  they  had  further  to  remember  that 
disturbed  trade  in  Ireland  would  affect 
the  labour  market  in  England.  Irishmen 
would  come  to  England  and  compete  with 
the  Avorking  men.  As  long  as  Ireland 
was  united  the  English  people  would  do 
their  best  to  be  just  and  liberal  even  at 
a  loss  to  themselves  ;  but  if  Ireland  in- 
sisted against  the  will  of  England  in  dis- 
solving the  partnership  which  had  hitherto 
existed,  then  they  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  true  to  their  own  people.  It  was 
at  a  Parnellite  meeting,  he  thought — at 
some  great  meeting,  at  any  rate,  that  was 
held  in  Dublin  lately — that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  described  as  likely  to  bring 
Ireland  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  He 
implored  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Welshmen  to  pause,  and  to  consider 
that    in    allowing    this     Bill    to     pass 
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ihey    would  be    bringiug    disgrace  and 
dishonour    upon  the    British  name. 

Mr.  BYLES  (York,  W.R.,  Shipley) 
said,  a  complaint  had  been  made  about 
the  inordinate  length  of   speeches,  and 
he  promised  not  to  sin   in  that  respect. 
He  bad  had  the  advantac^e  of  listeuinc' 
to  only  a  portion  of  the  speech  made  by 
the  last  speaker  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  practice  of  the  House,  a  good 
deal  of  what  the  hou.  Member  had  said 
appeared  more  suitable  to  the  Committee 
stage  than  the  Second  Reading  stage  of 
the  Bill.    He  did  not  propose  to  examine 
and  debate  the  details  of  the  Bill  in  the 
way  in  which  the  last  speaker  and  many 
others  had  done,  and  perhaps  he  might  be 
excused  if  he  did  not  follow  the   hon. 
Member  in  the  discussion  of  the  financial 
proposals  of    the   Bill.     He  had  asked 
himself  during  the  Debate  what  was  the 
prevailing  note  of  the  criticisms  against 
it,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  prevail- 
ing note  of  these  criticisms  and   argu- 
ments was  distrust  of  the  Irish  people. 
Let  him  take  an  example  from  the  speech 
just  delivered.     The  hon.  Member,  refer- 
ring to  the  large  loans  which  were  made 
to  tenants  to  purchase  their  estates,  said 
that  if  the  Irish  declined  to  pay,   how 
were  they  going  to  get  the  money  ?     He 
(Mr.  Byles)  believed  it  was  the  fact  that 
the  English  Government  had  lent   very 
large  sums  of  money  to  Englishmen   as 
well  as  Irishmen.     Nobodv  ever  asked, 
if  the  English  declined  to  pay,  how  were 
they  going  to    get    the   money  ?     Why 
should  they   distrust  their  Irish   neigh- 
bours across   the  •  Channel   and   suppose 
that  thev  were  less  likelv  to  fulfil  their 
engagements    than    the    English    were  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  they 
were  just  as   ready  to  pay  their   honest 
debts  as  anyone    on    tliis    side    of    the 
Channel.     He    might,  in    passing,  refer 
to  another  argument   used   by   the   hon. 
Member — narnelv,  that  the  effect  of  this 
Bill,  if    passed,    would    be    that    Irish 
industries  would  decline  because  capital 
would  be  withdrawn  and  Irish  workmen 
would    come    over    and    compete   with 
English   workmen.      He    (Mr.    Byles) 
could  scarcely    resist  a  smile   when   he 
heard  that  argument.     It  was  an  argu- 
ment which  was   so   extremely  familiar, 
and  true  when  it  was   turned,  as   it  had 
Ij^en  turned  on  a  thousand  Liberal  plat- 
forms, the  other  way  about.     What  had 
happened  through  our  present  and  past 


rule  of  Ireland  ?  Irish  industries  had 
decayed  and  Irish  workmen  had  come 
over  here  and  were  at  this  moment  com- 
peting with  English  workmen.  What 
the  Liberal  Partv  wanted  to  do,  what 
they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  he,  for 
one,  believed  they  would  do  if  they  passed 
this  Bill,  was  to  stop  that  process,  and 
to  build  up  Irish  industries  and  restore 
Irish  workmen  to  Ireland.  The  town  in 
which  ho  lived,  though  only  the  ninth 
town  in  the  Kingdom,  contained  about 
25,000  Irish  people,  and  that  one  fact,  if 
rightly  understood,  was  a  condemnation 
of  past  Irish  government.  One  other 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  he  would 
refer  to,  because  it  was  such  a  pure 
sample  of  the  old  Tory  ideas  which  had 
had  ascendency  in  this  country  in  past 
years,  but  which  he  (Mr.  Byles)  hoped 
were  rapidly  decaying.  He  referred  to  the 
question  of  representation.  The  hon. 
Me:iiber  had  said  that  if  Ireland  was 
poor,  then  it  ought  to  be  represented 
according  to  its  wealth  or  poverty. 
Surely  the  idea  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  should  be  the  gauge  of  representa- 
tive power  was  one  which  this  Govern- 
ment was  trying  to  destroy.  They 
wanted  to  abolish  all  property  qualifica- 
tions and  to  regard  men  as  equal  to  one 
another.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
democratic  action  principle  which  he 
advocated.  In  the  very  interesting 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Courtney), 
which  he  listened  to  on  the  previous 
night  with  the  respect  \vith  which  he 
would  always  listen  to  his  teaching,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  used  arguments 
which  expressed  again  this  principle. 
He  said  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  if  Home  Rule  were  granted  to  Ire- 
land the  Irish  people  would  adopt  the 
principle  of  Protection.  Though  he  was 
a  stout  Free  Trader,  he  would  give  Home 
Rule  to  the  Irish  people,  and  would  leave 
them  to  decide  whether  Free  Trade  was 
a  wise  policy  or  not.  If  they  adopted 
Protection,  then  he  believed  they  would 
be  blundering.  France  and  America 
had  done  it,  and  had  made  a  mistake  ; 
but  Ireland  should  have  what  they  were 
professing  to  give  her,  and  could  make 
their  own  mistakes  if  they  chose.  As 
for  building  piers  and  buying  boats,  that 
was  what  tlie  Public  Works  Department 
in  Ireland  had  been  doing  expen -lively 
and    extensively.      The    Public    Works 
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Department  in  Ireland  were  putting  up 
piers,  which  he  had  seen  over  and  over 
again,  to  which  a  boat  was  never  moored, 
the  spot,  perhaps,  selected  because 
it  was  on  the  ground  of  some  noble  land- 
lord. As  to  the  fisheries,  it  was  a 
scandal  that  past  Governments  had  not 
developed  them  when  there  was  a  starv- 
ing population  on  the  soil,  and  all  round 
the  coast  food  in  abundance.  These  were 
the  very  things  which  he  would  expect 
Irishmen  to  do  as  soon  as  they  got  con- 
trol of  their  public  money,  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  they  could  spend  their 
taxes  more  wisel)'.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  also  made  a  reference  to  the 
probable  expenditure  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  giving  reduced  relief  to  the 
poor  of  the  country  at  the  expense,  no 
doubt,  as  his  argument  was,  of  the  British 
ratepayer.  He  (Mr.  Byles)  was  not 
afraid  that  the  elected  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  Ireland,  any  more  than  elected  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  England  or  any  other 
country,  would  do  that  which  was  unjust 
if  they  were  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  own  rates.  Taxing  the 
rich  was  another  terror  held  out  to  them 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  was  quite  so  much 
afraid  as  some  Members  of  the  House 
might  be  about  taxing  the  rich.  He 
thought,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  under- 
stand the  incidence  of  taxation,  that  the 
rich  had  been  for  many  years  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  taxing  the 
poor,  and  he  held  that  the  proper  taxa- 
tion resources  of  this  country  were  its 
accumulated  surpluses.  He  would  rejoice 
if  he  saw  in  Ireland  some  important  and 
interesting  experiments  in  fiscal  matters 
which  would  prove  an  example  to 
England,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
be  followed  by  the  removal  of 
taxes  from  the  subsistence  wages  of 
working  people  and  their  transfer  to  those 
who  had  surpluses  and  accumulated 
wealth.  Let  him  notice  another  argu- 
ment addressed  to  them  a  few  ni<j:hts  ago 
by  an  hon.  Member  who  represented  a 
Division  of  Sufl^olk.  He  felt  constrained 
to  answer  this  argument,  because  it  was 
said  that  the  Party  sitting  behind  the 
Treasury  Bench  did  not  really  care  for 
Home  Rule,  that  the  whole  thing  was 
more  or  less  a  put-up  job,  and  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  number  of  gregarious 
followers  were  ready  to  follow  the 
shibboleth    of    their   Leader.      He   (Mr. 
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Byles)  represented  one  of  the  largest  con- 
stituencies in  the  country,  and  had  gone 
about  a  great  deal  in  that  constituency. 
There  were  a  large   number  of  working 
men  in    the  constituency,   and  he  would 
tell  the  House  that  there  was  in   reality 
in  this  country  a   very  strong,  attached, 
determined  Home  Rule  Party  among  the 
working  people.     There  was  a  time  when 
the  Irish    Members    who   came  to    that 
House  had  no  friends  and  no  supporters, 
but  now  in  every  town    in  this  country 
they    could    get    vast    masses    of    men 
together  who  really  cared  for  the  ques- 
tion and  could    understand    it   in  all  its 
bearings.      They     knew     the      injustice 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  tenant- 
farmer  and  the  labouring  populations  of 
Ireland  ;  they  knew  that  the  whole  value 
of  the  farms,  which  in   strict  equity  be- 
longed to  the  men  who  had  created  that 
value,  had  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases 
been  confiscated  bv  the  nominal  owners. 
That  was  the  injustice  which  was  at  the 
basis  of  the  Irish  Question,   and  it   had 
entered   into  the  heart  and    soul  of  the 
working  men,  and  there  was  now  a  Party 
in  England  which  would  never  drop  thi? 
Home  Rule  Question.    The  working  men 
of    this   country    could    also   understand 
how  the  whole  weight  of  the  law  and  the 
whole  judicial  and  police  system  had  been 
lent   to    the   support  of   the  ascendency 
Partv.       Hon.     Gentlemen     seemed     to 
think    that   the   Liberal   Party   was  not 
likely  to  hold  together  and  did  not  really 
care  for  Home  Rule  ;  but  they  were  now 
near  the  day  of   Division,  and  they   had 
not  yet  seen  the  beginning  of  destruction 
or  decay.     While  he  believed  the  rank 
and   file  of   the  Liberal  Partv  and   the 
great  mass  of  the  constituents  had  their 
minds  solidly  made  up  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  he  also   thought  that  those 
who  cared  most   for  the  question  were 
those    who    knew   most    about  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  stoutest  Home  Rulers  of  tlie 
Liberal  Party  were  just    those  men  who 
had  spent  time  in  Ireland,  who  had  gone 
among  the  people,  who  had  talked  to  the 
priests    and    the    peasants,    the   school- 
masters and  the  tradespeople,  and  as  far 
as  they  could  with  the  landlords  and  the 
agents.     That    he    had    done    for   many 
years  past.     He  had  made  it  his  busine-ss 
to  go  into  every  part  of  Ireland   in  order 
to    instruct   and   inform   himself  on   the 
question.      When  they    heard    men  like 
the   hon.  Member  for   Haddingtonshire 
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(Mr.  Haldane)  say  that  they  would  never 
fier?e  behind  any  Leader  who  did  not  put 
this    question     in     the     front     of     his 
jirogramme,    hon.    Members    must    not 
imagine      that       the       question       was 
going     to     fade     into     obscurity.       If 
this  Bill  were  defeated,  as    it  would  not 
be,  the  problem  would  still   have  to  be 
i»eed,  because    the    Home    Rule    Party 
most  grow.     Another  argument  that  had 
been  abundantly    brought    forward   and 
tbondantly  answered  was  that  the  minority 
u  Ireland  would  be  seriously  oppressed 
by  the  niajority,  and  that  Parliament  must 
look  forward  to  civil  war  if  it  passed  the 
Bill    The   right    hon.    Gentleman-    the 
Member  for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Courtney)  had 
M^  that,  at   a    moderate    estimate,   the 
bfal  minority  was  one- third  of  the  people 
rf  Ireland,  whilst  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
OMithe  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
(Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  said  he  would  not 
ptit  at  more  than  one-half.     He  (Mr. 
Bfies)  did   not    want    to    dispute    these 
fignres,  but    he    could    only  say  that  a 
minority  of  that  magnitude,  and  especially 
OK  which  was   said   to  include  all  the 
tealth  and  all  the  intelligence  of  Ireland, 
nmst  have  played  its  electoral  cards  very 
bidlj  when    it    had    allowed    so    many 
Alionalist    Members    to    get   into    the 
fioflse  of  Commons.     But,  big  or  little, 
<i»e  minority  was  taking  a  course  which 
hediought  every  Member  of  the  House 
onght  to  condemn.     He  did  not  want  to 
^J  the  seriousness   of    the  manifesta- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  Belfast  or 
fibewhere,  or  for  a  moment  to  minimise 
the  serious    opposition    which  had  been 
given  to  the   Bill   by  large  numbers  of 
very  intelligent  and  educated  people.    He 
<lid  think,  however,  that  every  section  of 
the  House  ought  to  protest  in  the  firmest 
luid  strongest  manner  against  the  declara- 
tions which   were  being  made  that  the 
legislation  to   be    passed  by  Parliament 
would  be  resisted  by  force  of  arms.     He 
should  have  thought  tlmt  the  Tory  Party, 
which  had  been  so  loud  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  disloyalty  when  shown   by  other 
inhabitants  of   Ireland,  would  have  been 
the  fir^t  to  put  its  foot  down  upon  such 
threats.     He  should  have  imagined  that 
a  Party  which  called   itself  Unionist  and 
Coiwtitutional,   and    which   prided  itself 
upon  l)eing   loyal,  but  which  showed  its 
lovalty  by  threatening  disobedience,  its 
Unionism  by  drilling  in  secret  at  mid- 
iwght,  and  its  Coustitutionalism  by  storing 


Orange  Lodges  with  arms,  would  have 
been  cast  out  by  the  great  loyal  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     There  was  a 
better  way  than  that  which  the  so-called 
Unionists    were    adopting,    and    if    the 
minority  was  as  large  as  it  professed  that 
way  could  not  be  very  difficult  for  them. 
He  had  been  in  a  minority  many  a  time 
in  his  life,  and   the  best  counsel  he  could 
give  to  a  minority  was   to  make    itself 
into  a  majority.     He  commended  to  them 
the  example  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man  the   late    Mr.    Pamell,   who    once, 
boasted  that  in  the   11    or   12    years  in 
which  he  had  been  in  that  House  he  had 
seen  Ireland  converted  from  a  disloval  to 
a  loyal  population,  and  said  that  when  he 
entered  Parliament  nine  out  of  every  10 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  ready 
to    take    up    arms    against    the    Queen, 
at    any    rate     in     spirit,    but    that    he 
had     lived     to      see      the     dav     when 
nine-tenths  of  them  were  ready  to  adopt 
Constitutional  instead  of  disloyal  means. 
He    would    also    commend    to  the   new 
disloyalists — to  the  new  rebels  in  Ireland 
— the  example    which  had  been  shown 
by  the   Nationalist    Party.       Let    them 
put    away  the  blunderbuss  and  abandon 
secret  drilling.     He  had  a  friend  holding 
the  honourable  position  of  a  Member  of 
the  House   of  Commons    who   had    told 
him  that  he  had  drilled  at  midnight  on 
the    hill-sides    of     Galway,     and      had 
sharpened  his  pike  in  the  firm  belief  that 
he  would  get  allies  sufficient  to  resist  all 
the  Forces  of  the  British  Empire.     That 
gentleman  was  going  to  follow  the  Prime 
Minister  into  the  Division  Lobby  on  this 
Bill,  for  he  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
Ballot  Box  was  a  stronger  weapon  than 
the  pike  or  the  blunderbuss.     That   was 
an  example  which  he  commended  to  the 
Belfast  dislovalists.     It  was  evident  that 
if  the    disloyalists  persisted  in    carrying 
out  their  threats  it  would  be   necessary 
for  the  Constitutional   and  Conservative 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  to  put  down  any  disloyalty  which 
might   break    out    in     the     North-East 
corner   of    Ireland,    and,  if  necessary,  to 
lock  up  distinguished   people.     To  turn 
to  another  subject,    he  might    say    that 
since  he   had  been  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment nothing  had  struck  him  more  than 
the  way   in  which  the  Irish  people  had 
been   misrepresented.       He    had    found, 
over  and  over  again,  that  a  totally  wrong 
colour   was  put  upon  the  actions  of  the 
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Irish  people.  lu  his  judgmeut  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Police  Inspector  at  Gweedore 
was  no  murder,  because  the  simple 
Donegal  peasantry  who  were  concerned 
in  that  crime  were,  in  their  belief  at  any 
rate,  engaged  in  an  act  of  religious 
defence  in  defending  their  priest  at  a 
time  when  he  was  wearing  his  holy 
garments.  During  the  Debate  on  the 
state  of  Clare  raised  by  the  hou.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell)  the  House  was  treated  to  stories 
pf  crime  in  that  couuty  which  would 
have  been  amusing  had  they  not  been  so 
likely  to  be  mischievous.  He  himself 
knew  Clare  well  enough,  and  he  admitted 
that  there  were  some  troublesome  persons 
in  the  couuty  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
people  of  Clare  were  as  peaceable,  as 
virtuous,  and  as  simple  as  any  peasantry 
that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 
It  was  not  in  Clare  as  it  was  in  the 
City  of  London,  where  he,  in  his  own 
home,  had  to  lock  up  his  portmanteau 
and  any  drawers  that  contained 
valuables.  When  he  crossed  Seven 
Dials,  as  he  did  every  night,  he  had  to 
be  on  the  alert ;  but  he  could 
walk  down  any  dark  lane  in 
Clare  alone  and  undefended  without 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger.  A 
Debate  was  raised  recently  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  danger  incurred 
in  releasing  a  young  man  named  Foley 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  being  con- 
cerned in  an  outrage.  From  the  language 
used  in  that  Debate,  anyone  would  have 
supposed  that  Foley,  and  men  of  his 
class,  were  something  like  the  desperate 
Nihilists  in  Russia,  or  the  companions  of 
Orsiui,  and  that  the  "  infernal  machine," 
as  it  was  called,  was  something  like 
Orsini's  bomb.  Bv  Colonel  Caddell's 
courtesy,  he  had  seen  this  explosive  in 
that  gentleman's  museum  at  Tipperary. 
It  was  simply  a  twopenny  squib,  but, 
instead  of  being  made  of  cardboard,  was 
made  of  lead.  It  was  a  little  thins:  about 
two  inches  long.  He  was  certain  that 
the  whole  idea  Foley  had  was  to  make  a 
bang  and  perhaps  to  break  a  window, 
and  to  frighten  the  police.  Again,  the 
evicted  tenants  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  been 
denounced  as  fraudulent  debtors  who 
wanted  to  steal  money  from  their  land- 
lords. He  knew  those  people,  and  knew 
that  what  they  aimed  at  in  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  was,  no  doubt,  while  adopting 
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extreme  remedies  for  extreme  diseases, 
to  redress  injustice,  and   to  assert   their 
manly  independence,  and  say,  "  We    will 
not    be  robbed."     A  picture    had    been 
held  up  in  reference  to  the  Meath  Klec- 
tion  Petition  about   the  clergy  of  Ireland 
which  to  anyone  who  did  not  know  them 
would   give   an    absolutely    wrong     im- 
pression.   There  was  not  a. more  virtuous, 
a  more  simple-minded,  a  more  industrious, 
a  more  honest,  or  a  more    God-fearing 
peasantry  in  the  whole  world   than  the 
peasantry   of     Donegal   and    Clare,    and 
there  was   not  a  clergy   in    the    whole 
world   that  more  largely    displayed   the 
true  qualities  of  the  Christian  minister's 
devotion    to    the    people's    interest    and 
absolute  self-abnegation  and  disinterested- 
ness than  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland* 
Again,    politicians,    and    even     Liberal 
politicians,    used  to    talk    of    the   Irish 
Members  as    though  they   were  utterly 
unworthy    to    sit     amongst    the    other 
gentlemen  in    the    House  of   Commons, 
He  himself  thought  it  was  so  because 
they  told  him  so.     He  knew  them  better 
now,  and  he  said  fearlessly  that  for  dis- 
interestedness,  for  earnest    zeal  for  the 
cause  they  had  at  heart,  and  for  all  the 
qualities  we  looked  for   in  Members  of 
Parliament,  they  had  as  good  a  right  to 
take    their   place   on    the    floor    of    the 
House  of  Commons  as  any  other  body  of 
Members.     If  the  Irish  Members  were 
the    worthless     mercenaries    thev    were 
sometimes     represented     as     being,    he 
would    like   to    ask  one  question  about 
them.      It   was    said    that    £1,000,000 
sterling    had    been    guaranteed    for    the 
Ulster    aoritation.       The    davs    of    the 
Union    furnished    an    example    of    what 
mighf    1x3    done   with    a   good    deal    of 
money  in  dealing  with  political  matters. 
If   the  Irish  Members   were   so  corrupt 
and    so    mercenary,    £1,000,000    would 
surely   buy  a  sufficient  number  of   tliem 
to  turn   the  scale  against   this  Bill.     It 
would  only  need  about  £150,000  apiece 
to    do    it.       Why    was    not    that   course 
adopted  ?       The   reason    was    that    the 
gentlemen   who  made  these  suggestions 
abo.it    the    character  of    hon.   Members 
opposite  knew  that  they  were   the  most 
incorruptible    part    of    the    House,    or, 
at    all    events,     were    as    incorruptible 
as   any   part  of   the  House.     He   asked 
the    House   to    trust    the   Irish    people, 
for  they  could   not  find  a  people   more 
entitled    to    their   trust    and   confidence, 
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or    who    would    show    more    gratitude. 
Pass  this  Bill,  trust  the  Irish  people,  and 
he  guaranteed  the  Irish  people  would  not 
deceive  them.     They  would  then  get  rid 
of  the  Irish  difficulty  and  enable  Parlia- 
ment to   get    on    with    many  necessary 
democratic    reforms.     The    Member  for 
Bodmin  said  that  Bill  would  substitute 
injustice  for  justice.    He  asserted  that  the 
exact  opposite  was  the  object  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  this  object  would  be  attained  by 
it.    It  would  stop  the  mismanagement  of 
public  money  in  Ireland.    A  friend  of  his 
who  was  once  in  that  House,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent    merchants    in    Ireland, 
once  said  to  him — "  Give  us  Home  Rule 
and  we  will  make  Ireland  a  garden  in  20 
jears."   He  himself  believed  they  would 
do  something  like  it ;  but  above  all  these 
things   it   would  reconcile  two    peoples 
who  had  been  so  long  asunder.  That  was 
the  strongest  reason  why  he,  for  his  part, 
desired  to  see  this  measure  passed.     He 
wanted  to  see  Englishmen  at  friendship 
with  Irishmen,  and  all  ancient  animosities 
forgotten.     He  wanted  to  see  that  cordial 
and  mutually    helpful   feeling    between 
them  that  he  believed  would  come  from 
this  Bill,  so  that,  instead  of  Ireland  being 
a    subtracted      strength,      she      would 
become  an  added  strength  to  the  Empire 
of  which  they  were  all  so  proud.     He 
supported   the    Bill    because    it    waf?   a 
measure  of    peace    and   forgiveness,    of 
restitution  and  of  reconciliation. 
•Admiral  FIELD  said,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  state  the  naval  view  of  this 
question   in   as  brief    terms    as    it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.     He  desired  at 
the  outset  to  say  that  they  recognised  the 
courtesy  of  the  hon.   Member  who  had 
just  sat  down,  and  also  the  moderation 
with  which  he  had  given  expression    to 
his  opinions,  though,  of  course,  they  did  not 
accept  his  views.    The  hon.  Member  told 
them  that  if  they  passed  this  measure  and 
showed  confidence  in  the  Irish  people  he 
would  guarantee  the  Irish  people  would 
not  deceive  them.     He  was  afraid   that 
the  hon.  Member  was  not  an  Irish  Leader, 
though  he  might  have  some  little  know- 
ledge of  Ireland.  He  himself  had  some  little 
knowledge  of  Ireland  also,  for  he  had  the 
honour  to  command  a  vessel  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  at  a  most  critical  period,  at  the 
first  Fenian  outbreak  of   the   winter  of 
1866-67,    and    he  never  spent   a    more 
miserable  six  months   in  his  life.     The 
weather  was  bad  enough,  but  other  things 


he  encountered  were  worse  than  the 
weather.  The  hon.  Member  said  the 
Irish  Members  were  fit  to  sit  side  by  side 
with  other  Members  in  the  House.  It 
was  because  the  Unionists  wanted  to  keep 
them  there  for  the  good  of  the  Empire 
and  of  Ireland  that  they  opposed  the  Bill. 
Assuming  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passed,  the 
hon.  Member  said  the  disloyalty  of  the 
North-Eastern  portion  of  Ulster  would 
have  to  be  put  down.  That  was  where 
they  joined  issue  with  the  hon.  Member. 
These  people  were  not  disloyal.  They 
were  loyal  to  the  connection  between  this 
country  and  Ireland,  they  were  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  and  as  such  they  would 
continue  to  be  if  this  Bill  passed,  and  it 
was  because  of  that  that  they  (the 
Unionists)  stood  by  them,  and  they  said 
there  was  no  case  on  record  in  history  of 
any  country  proposing  by  force  to  thrust 
aside  its  loyal  subjects  and  hand  them 
over  to  be  ruled  by  persons  they  detested 
and  abhorred.  They  had  been  favoured 
with  the  opinions  of  two  Members  of 
the  Government  on  this  question.  The 
first  Member  of  the  Government  to 
address  them  was  the  Solicitor  General, 
who  gave  them  a  long  legal  argu- 
ment which  few  of  them  valued,  and  who 
charged  them  with  being  still  opposed  to 
any  Home  Rule  Bill,  although  their 
curiosity  had  at  last  been  satisfied.  It 
was  quite  true  they  had  been  waiting  for 
six  long  years  to  know  the  contents  of 
the  Bill,  and  had  the  country  known 
what  these  contents  were  the  result  of 
the  General  Election  of  1892  would  have 
been  somewhat  different.  They  now  knew 
the  Bill,  and  they  were  very  sorry  to 
have  received  the  knowledge  they  now 
possessed.  They  were  very  sorry  the 
Bill  contained  such  proposals  as  it  did. 
The  Home  Secretary  said  that  the  Bill, 
if  not  passed,  would  be  wrecked  by 
perversity  and  pedantry.  Their  con- 
tention was  that  it  was  being  driven 
through  the  House  by  political  per- 
versity and  pedantry.  The  Home 
Secretary  expressed  trust  in  the  Irish 
Leaders  ;  he  could  not  share  that  trust. 
The  language  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  referring  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham as  scavenging  on  dustheaps, 
was  not  such  as  they  would  look  for  in 
a  Privy  Councillor.  They  (the  Unionists) 
looked  upon  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West     Birmingham    as    one     of     their 
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honoured  Leaders,  discharging  his  duty; 
faithfully  and  unflinchingly  from  the 
most  patriotic  motives  ;  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  obliged  to 
turn  up  the  pages  containing  the  past 
speeches  of  hon.  Members  from  Ireland, 
he  was  only  doing  his  duty  in  showing 
what  had  been  their  utterances,  so  that 
the  country  might  know  that  though.they 
were  as  mild  as  sucking  doves  here,  in; 
their  own  country  they  were  stormy 
petrels.  .  During  the  years  1884  and 
1885  various  Irish  Members  had  made 
speeches  declaring  that  England's  diffi- 
culty was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  using 
similar  expressions,  showing  that  their 
feeling  towards  this  country  was  not  of 
the  friendliest  character.  The  Irish 
Leaders,  by  those  speeches  and  their  past 
actions,  had  shown  that  they  were  not 
to  be  trusted.  The  Home  Secretary 
alluded  to  Ulster  as  simply  a  Province  of 
Ireland,  but  carefully  ignored  the  fact 
that  when  the  Unionists  spoke  of  Ulster 
it  was  simply  a  figure  of  speech  for  the 
whole  loyal  minority  in  Ireland.  In 
England  they  understood  by  the  expres- 
sion "loyal  minority,"the  whole  of  the  loyal 
population  in  Ireland,  and  not  merely 
those  in  Ulster.  They  held  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  Ireland  was  over-represented, 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  by  his  Bill, 
showed  that  he,  too,  thought  so,  for  he 
reduced  the  representation  from  103  to 
80.  If  Ireland  only  had  her  fair 
number  of  Members,  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman's  majority  would  be  reduced 
to  very  smal  proportions  indeed,  and 
he  did  not  think  tbey  would  hear 
Anything  of  this  Home  Rule  Bill. 
It  was  not  fair  that  a  revolutionary 
•change  of  this  character  should  be  forced 
upon  this  country  in  the  present  state  of 
the  representation  of  Ireland.  They  had 
had  the  admission  from  the  Home 
Secretary  that  he  was  no  longer  a  believer 
in  a  Second  Chamber  at  all.  That  was 
the  first  time  they  had  had  the  admission 
-from  a  Cabinet  Minister  on  that  Front 
Bench  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  was  no  country 
in  the  world  which  was  constitutionally 
governed,  or  anything  approaching  to  it, 
which  had  not  got  a  Second  Chamber. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to 
the  United  States.  He  only  wished  they 
had  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  they  would  be  in  no 
danger  from   this  hateful  measure.     In 
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the  United  States  this  measure  could  not 
be  brought  forward  even  for  discussion 
VKitbout  permission  given  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  and  it  would  then  have  to  be 
carried  by  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States,  and  finally  by  a  three-fourth 
majority  in  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate  before  it  could  become  law.  In 
this  country,  however,  we  had  no  safe- 
guards whatever  but  the  House  of  Lords 
to  protect  the  Empire  against  the  action 
of  a  majority  which  had  been  obtained  at 
the  last  Election  by  trickery  and  by 
political  fraud.  The  Liberals  did  not  put 
this  question  of  Home  Rule  before  the 
country  as  a  direct  issue,  as  it  was  put  in 
1886.  In  1886  there  was  no  other  issue 
before  the  country  but  Home  Rule,  and 
the  country  gave  a  majority  of  116 
against  Home  Rule.  That  being  so,  he 
deplored  that  this  agitation  should  be 
continued  for  seven  years.  His  Radical 
friends,  apparently,  would  never  accept 
the  decision  of  the  country  unless  the 
majority  happened  to  be  in  their  favour; 
and  yet,  with  their  small  majority  of  40, 
they  thought  that  they  were  entitled  to 
force  this  hateful  measure  upon  the 
country,  which  had  already  declared 
against  it  by  a  majority  of  116.  The 
majority  of  40  had  been  obtained  by  con- 
cealing the  question  of  Home  Rule  and 
by  putting  forward  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme as  the  main  issue  to  be  decided 
at  the  General  Election.  They  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  finality  to 
this  hateful  strife.  Having  made  one 
appeal  to  the  country  and  got  an  answer 
it  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  for  all 
time.  But  the  Liberals  made  another 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  having  con- 
cealed the  issue  before  the  electors  they 
got  a  majority  of  40.  Was  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  equity  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  (the  Unionists) 
were  to  accept  this  majority  of  40  and 
have  this  measure  forced  down  their 
throats  ?  The  House  of  Lords  would  fail 
in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  reject  this 
Bill  backed  up  by  40,  when  the  Liberals 
would  not  accept  a  majority  of  116 
against  them.  The  House  of  Lords  he 
was  sure  would  do  their  duty,  and  would 
reject  the  Bill  if  ever  it  reached  them.  The 
country  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  its  final  verdict  upon  this  question. 
Some  remarks  were  made  the  previous 
night — he  believed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member    for     Bodmin — about     desiring 
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to  see    a    clover     Irishman     as    Chief 
Secretary    for     Ireland,    and    then    the 
Home  Secretary  took  advantage  of  that 
remark  to  state  that  they  (the  Unionists) 
were  ready  to  put  Mr.  Pamell  in  that 
position,  and  would  have  been  ready  to 
do  BO  notwithstanding  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission.   They  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  see  a  clever  Irishman  in  the  position  of 
Chief  Secretary,  but  he  must  be  a  man 
▼ho  was  loyal  to  the  British  connection. 
They  would  be  glad  to  see  other  posi- 
tions in  conneotion  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment filled  by  Irishmen,  provided  they 
were  loyal  men.     The  Home  Secretary 
had  said  they  had   accused  the  Prime 
Minister  of  trying  to  force  the  measure 
through  by  his  own  imperious  will  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Irish  vote.     Well,  he 
thought  both  those  assertions  were  per- 
fectly true.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  to  say  that,  if  he  thought  the 
Imperial  supremacy  was  not  preserved  in 
the  Bill,  he  would  not  vote  for  it.     He 
had  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East    Edinburgh     (Mr.    Wallace)    last 
night,  aud  he  had  replied  that  he  con- 
sidered him   as    being   too  dangerous  a 
man  for  the  Party  opposite  to  turn  loose 
upon  a  question  of  this  kind.     The  hon. 
Member  had  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Imperial  supremacy  was  practically  gone. 
The  hon.  Member  said  he  believed  in  the 
spirit   of   democracy    and     of    national 
honour.    So  did  they,  and  they  believed 
they  would   be   guilty   of   national  dis- 
honour if  they  were  to  be  a  party  to  this 
Bill,  which  would  hand  over  the  loyal 
minority    in     Ireland     to    the    rule    of 
their  sworn  foes.     The  hon.  Member  also 
«iud  that  Ulster  would  have  her  fair  rights 
10  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  she  could 
*Jopt  the  Closure.     How  could  she  adopt 
^he  Closure  when  she  was  in  a  perpetual 
wbority?     The  hon.  Member  admitted 
that  this  Bill  created  a  revolution,  but 
*a>d  that  he  shrank  from  nothing.     But 
*hile  they  did  not  oppose  reform,  they 
thoutfht  it  their  duty  to  be  thoughtful  and 
<^ftreful  before  they  allowed  a  revolution. 
T  he  hou.  Member  told  them  he  regarded 
the  measure  as  the  beginning  of  Federal 
Ooverumeut,  but  he  objected  to  beginning 
^'ith  Ireland,  saying  that  the  experiment 
*h«mld  not  he  tried  piecemeal,  but  should 
^  adopted  all  round.     The  Member  for 
V^atcrford,  in  his  important  speech,  had 
utatcd  that  the  issue  before  the  country 


now  was  whether  Parliament  should 
grant  Ireland  representative  institutions'. 
Their  reply  was  that  Ireland  already  had 
representative  institutions,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  represented  by  her  Members  in 
that  United  Parliament.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  also  stated  that  the  final  solutioil 
of  this  question  would  be  a  Federal 
Parliament,  and  that  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept this  as  a  final  measure.  That  was 
what  they  said  and  why  they  opposed 
this  Bill.  That  was  why  there  was  such 
force  in  the  statement  of  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  when  he  said  it  would 
be  used  as  a  lever  for  extorting  further 
concessions.  The  hon.  Member  asked  them 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  leave  Ireland 
free  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  They 
replied  that  she  should  have  as  much 
freedom  as  England  and  Scotland,  and 
no  more.  The  Home  Secretary  asked-^ 
"  If  you  do  not  believe  in  giving  Ireland 
the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  why 
did  you  bring  in  the  Local  Government 
Bill  for  Ireland  ?  "  It  was  because  they 
believed  in  treating  Ireland  on  the  same 
lines  as  England  and  Scotland  that  they 
brought  in  that  Bill.  Although  that 
Bill  was  received  with  a  chorus  of 
ridicule,  they  understood  perfectly  well 
that  that  ridicule  was  prepared  before- 
hand ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  Second 
Reading  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
92,  yet  the  normal  Government  majority 
at  the  time  was  only  70.  The  hon. 
Member  for  W^aterford  said  the  Irish 
Members  ought  to  have  the  same  rights 
as  in  the  case  of  Australia.  But  there 
was  no  analogy  between  the  two 
countries,  for  while  Australia  was  12,000 
miles  away  Ireland*  was  close  at  our 
door.  The  hon.  Member  for  East  Edin- 
burgh said  he  declined  to  be  considered 
as  a  Representative  of  Scotland  merely, 
but  that  he  was  a  Representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  no  such  Parliament 
in  the  world,  and  Irish  Members  ought 
to  be  proud  of  belonging  to  it.  He 
would  like  to  know  what  they  would  be 
in  their  own  Parliament  ?  Would  they 
be  proud  of  it  without  traditions  or 
leaders,  and  without  a  history  except 
Irish  history  ?  They  would  not  be 
proud  of  it,  and  they  would  wish  them- 
selves back  here  again.  They  had  been 
told  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  resistance 
in  Ireland  to  British   rule.       The  way 
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to  meet  it  was  to  put  it  down  kindly  but 
firmly.  Hon.  Members  opposite  would 
not  condescend  to  look  at  this  question 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  but  only 
from  the  Irish  point  of  view.  Irishmen 
were  entitled  to  what  Englishmen  were 
entitled  to.  They  were  entitled  to 
no  more,  and  would  get  no  more. 
It  made  him  sick  almost,  and  he  dreamt 
of  it  at  night  sometimes,  that  politicians 
should  make  so  little  of  their  own 
country  in  which  they  lived,  as  to  be 
willing  to  do  everything  for  Ireland  and 
nothing  at  all  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  had  said  that  our  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  failed.  He  admitted 
that  it  had  failed  under  the  late  Govern- 
ment. [^Ministerial  cheersJ]  That  was 
a  little  slip.  He  meant  under  the  pre- 
ceding: Radical  Government  ;  that  he 
had  forgotten  they  were  no  longer 
in  power.  It  failed  under  the  Liberal 
Government,  but  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful under  the  late  Government.  It 
was  said  that  Ireland  for  seven  years  had 
been  crimeless,  and  that  that  was 
due  to  the  Union  of  Hearts.  He 
did  not  believe  in  those  emotional 
reasons.  It  was  due  to  the  firmness  of 
the  late  Government.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North-East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt) 
had  delivered  a  great  and  eloquent 
address.  He  preferred  an  open  enemy  to 
a  false  friend,  and  therefore  he  admired 
the  candid  utterances  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. The  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
manifested  openly  an  hostility  to  Eng- 
land. [  Cries  of  "  No  !  '']  He  took  the 
lion.  Member's  words  down — '*I  am  a 
sworn  enemy  of  the  English  Government." 
\_Crics  of^^  Was  a  sworn  enemy!"]  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  hon.  Mem  her  had 
changed  his  views  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  absurd  of  him  to  say 
Ireland  was  governed  by  force.  The 
answer  was,  it  had  the  same  laws  as 
England,  but  there  was  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
It  was  a  figure  of  speech  to  compare 
Ireland  with  Poland.  Why  did  Irish- 
men who  lived  in  England,  under  Eng- 
lish laws,  hug  their  chains  ?  Why  did 
they  not  go  to  America  ?  But  they 
knew  the  Government  was  just ;  that 
the  laws  were  just,  and  the  laws  were 
the  same  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land alike.  There  was  a  difference,  but  it 
was  only  a  slight  difference,  in  theadminis- 
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tration  of  the  law  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  ob- 
jected to  hon.  Members  getting  up  in 
the  House  and  attacking  the  laws  of  a 
country  where  civil  and  religious  liberty 
had  been  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection.  The  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  also  said  that  Ireland  was  a 
poor  country.  If  this  Bill  passed  it 
would  undoubtedly  become  poorer.  The 
late  Government  had  relieved  the 
congested  districts  of  Ireland,  had 
given  light  railways  to  Ireland,  and  had 
passed  the  Ashbourne  Act,  which  gave 
£10,000,000  to  the  tenants  to  buy  up 
the  land  of  Ireland.  If  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  passed,  Ireland  would  get  no  more 
money  out  of  England.  Ireland  would 
be  a  poor  country,  and  would  have  no 
means  for  relieving  her  starving  pea- 
santry in  seasons  of  distress.  The  hou. 
Member  also  said  that  there  had  been  au 
increase  of  lunacy  in  Ireland.  It  was  all 
caused  by  the  Union.  But  he  (Admiral 
Field)  said  if  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
lunacy  it  was  caused  by  the  terrorism  which 
the  hon.  Member  and  his  friends  had  set  up 
in  Ireland  ;  and  if  the  Bill  passed  tbe 
number  of  lunatics  would  undoubtedly 
increase.  The  hon.  Member  also  said  that 
when  Ireland  got  Home  Rule  Scotland 
and  England  would  also  demand  it.  That 
was  why  the  Conservative  Party  opposed 
this  Bill.  They  did  not  believe  in 
the  Federal  system  ;  they  believed  the 
Bill  was  a  first  step  downward,  and  that 
was  why  they  resisted  it  and  would  con- 
tinue to  resist  it.  Then  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North-East  Cork  produced  300 
Bills,  which  were  waiting  at  the  doors  of 
the  House  till  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
passed.  But  the  Opposition  did  not 
want  to  admit  these  Bills.  He  did  not 
l>elieve  in  Parliament  as  a  mill  to  grind 
out  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  thought 
there  were  too  many  Bills  and  too  much 
law.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Halifax  said  he  was  a  1)6- 
liever  in  the  principje  of  nationality. 
He  would  like  to  ask  how  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  reconciled  the  view  with  his 
support  of  the  movement  for  Italian 
Unity,  where  there  was  not  one  race» 
but  several  races  concerned  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  dominant  fact  was 
that  Ireland  was  an  island  separated  from 
Great  Britain,  and  with  adifiereut  race  and 
religion.  That  was  the  very  reason  why 
they  could  not  afford  to  grant  Home  Rule. 
If  Ireland  were  1,000  miles  away  they 
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The  rea- 


could  say,  "  Go  and  be .' 

SODS  for  Home  Rule  were  much  stronger 
in  1800.      Then   it   often  took   a   fort- 
night to   get  Despatches  from   Ireland. 
Now  we  can  sit  at  the  end  of  the  tele- 
graphic wires  and  talk  as  rapidly  as  we 
pleased.      The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Fife,  whose  speech  he  greatly  admired 
because  it   was  full    of   kindly   feeling, 
complained  of  the  apathy  of  the  public 
towards  the  bitter  cry  of  Ulster.     Yes, 
that  was  just  what  he  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  complained   of  too,  though, 
perhaps,  in  a  little  different  sense.     They 
wished  to  wake  up  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a  sense  of  the  just  fears  of 
Uister,and  theirleaders  had  succeeded,  de- 
spite the  shortening  of  the  Easter  holidays. 
He  now  came  to  his  own  view  of  the 
question,  and    was   going   to    raise   one 
objection  which  no    other  Member  had 
raided  in    the    course    of    the    Debate. 
Clause  24  of   the  Bill   stated    that   the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  appointed 
without  reference  to  his  religious  belief, 
and  he  contended   that  it  was  not  right 
that  the  Prime  Minister  should  endeavour 
indirectly    by    the   clause   of  a    Bill   to 
effect    such     a     great    and    significant 
change  in  the  law  as  this  involved.    The 
rij^ht  hon.    Gentleman    proposed    by   a 
Bill  a  few   years    ago   to   remove    the 
Catholic    disabilities    attaching    to    the 
offices  of    Lord   Lieutenant   of    Ireland 
and  the  Lord    Chancellor   of    England, 
hut  was  defeated.       What  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could   not  then  do  by  a  Bill 
be  was  now  seeking  to  do  by  a  clause  in 
the  present  Home  Rule  Bill.      That  was 
neither  fair  nor  right.     The  Opposition 
took  no   illiberal    view   of   this    matter. 
They  desired    that    no    one    should    be 
ostracised  from  political  life  on  account 
of  religious    opinions,    but   they   recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  certain  safeguards, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.     The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  the  representative  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  as  long  as  Ireland  was 
uuited  to  great  Britain  and  there  was  a 
Protestant  Sovereign  on  the  Throne  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  a  Protestant. 
Moreover,  he  affirmed,  as  a  naval  man, 
that  the  Bill,  if  it  passed,  would  weaken 
England  as  a  Naval  Power,  and  that  con- 
sideration alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
secure  rejection  of  the  measure.     There 
was  not  an   officer  in   the   Service  who 
would  not  confirm  what  he  said — that  if 
the  Bill  became  law  it  would  weaken  the 
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supremacy  of  England  over  the  seas. 
They  had  not  forgotten  what  occurred  in 
Bantry  Bay  in  1796,  when  43  French 
vessels  with  10,000  soldiers  sailed 
to  invade  Ireland.  Fortunately,  the 
God  of  Battles  fought  for  us ;  the 
winds  and  the  sea  were  on  our  side  ; 
the  force  did  not  land,  but  was  scattered 
by  the  elements,  and  very  few  either  of 
the  ships  or  men  got  back  to  France. 
What  happened  in  1796  might  happen 
again  in  1896  if  we  should  be  at  war  with 
France  or  in  any  difficulty.  There  was 
a  Wolfe  Tone  in  those  days,  and  pro- 
bably there  would  be  another  Wolfe 
Tone  in  the  days  to  come  when  he  was 
wanted.  If  the  Bill  passed  we  would 
be  obliged  to  increase  our  naval  expen- 
diture, ifor  we  would  have  to  take  the 
precaution  of  keeping  a  squadron  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Ireland  had  many  excellent  har- 
bours, both  large  and  small,  which  would 
be  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of 
torpedo-boats.  Naval  men  were  fully 
alive  to  that  fact.  Some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  protect  these  harbours  from 
being  invaded  by  French  torpedo-boats. 
' Laughter, ~\  Hon.  Members  from  Ire- 
and  might  ridicule  these  points,  but  the 
disloyal  phrase,  "England's  difficulty  is 
Ireland's  opportunity,'*  had  not  been 
forgotten  ;  and  perhaps  the  disloyal  in 
Ireland  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
welcome  friends  on  their  own  coasts.  He 
was  glad  to  find  in  the  Bill  that  the 
new  Irish  Government  was  to  have  no 
property  in  the  lighthouses  and  light- 
vessels.  That  was  an  important  matter. 
But  the  25th  clause  provided  that  the 
Queen  might  place  under  the  control  of 
the  Irish  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
that  Government  lands  and  buildings  in 
Ireland  vested  in  Her  Majesty  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  might  seem  necessary. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  officers' 
residences  at  Queenstown,  and  the 
docks  at  Haulbowline,  and  the  buildings 
at  Kingstown  ?  What  was  to  become  of 
the  coastguard  stations  ?  He  was  certain 
the  sailors  of  the  Fleet  would  not  desire 
to  remain  in  Ireland  to  protect  the 
Irish  against  smugglers.  Let  the  Irish 
protect  themselves  against  their  own 
smugglers.  Hon.  Members  said  that  till 
this  Bill  was  passed  the  Irish  Members 
would  rule  the  House.  He  had  often 
hoard  of  a  mother  smothering  her  infant ; 
he  had  never   yet   heard  of    an   infant 
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smothering  its  mother  until  now.  His 
hon.  Friends  were  doing  their  best  to 
ronse  their  countrymen  against  this  Bill. 
Lord  Melbourne  said  that  the  English 
people  were  very  difficult  to  rouse,  but 
once  roused  the  devil  himself  would  not 
stop  them.  When  they  were  roused  they 
would  make  short  work  of  this  Bill.  He 
lamented  the  introduction  of  this  terrible 
Bill,  and  he  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  the  Prime  Minister  in  1885  had  won 
that  majority  which  he  asked  for  to  make 
him  independent  of  the  Home  Rulers.  If 
he  had  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
this  Bill.  The  late  Mr.  Bright  said  of 
the  right  hoh.  Gentleman  when  he  had 
taken  up  Home  Rule — 

*'  I  object  to  his  policy  because  it  offends  my 
reason  ;  I  object  to  his  method  because  it  offends 
my  conscience." 

They  used  to  hear  some  time  ago  a  good 
deal  about  the  three  F's  ;  he  was  a  be- 
liever in  the  three  P's — that  was,  in  the 
policy  of  Pitt,  of  Peel,  and  of  Palmer- 
ston.  These  were  men  of  backbone,  who 
would  not  yield  to  any  appeal  made  to 
them  by  men  disloyal  to  Great  Britain. 
In  September,  1856,  the  Prime  Minister 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  might  not 
have  been  anticipated  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
wisdom  and  vigour,  but  the  events 
following  the  French  Revolution  forced 
him  into  a  war  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  effbct  any  reforms 

**  with  the  splendid  and  isolated  exceptions  of 
the  Union  with  Ireland  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade." 

It  seemed  rather  hard  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  now  speak  of 
"the  splendid  and  isolated  exception  of 
the  Union  "  as  a  blackguard  transaction. 
The  late  Lord  Houghton,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Prime  Minister,  said  of  him 
that  his  view  of  impartiality  was  to  be 
furiously  in  earnest  on  both  sides  of  a 
question.  •  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  have  been  furiously  in  earnest 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  writing  in  1829  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  said  that  if  Ireland 
could  be  kept  in  tranquillity,  if  the  law 
was  put  in  force  in  every  case  which 
required  it,  if  it  was  the  Government 
which  governed  and  not  the  demagogues 
and  priests,  or  the  Liberal  Clubs,  he  defied 
not  only  a  Party,  but  any  Party,  and  all 
Parties  to  do  any  injury  to  the  Govern- 

Admiral  Field 


ment.  Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  he  wanted 
no  array  of  figures,  no  documents,  no 
speeches  of  six  hours,  to  establish  the 
policy  of  the  Union  ;  he  would,  therefore, 
give  an  emphatic  negative  to  the  Motion 
for  repeal.  This  Bill  was  equivalent  to 
repeal.  Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  a  complete  separation  of 
the  two  countries  would  be  preferable 
to  repeal  of  the  Union.  If  the  Nation- 
alist Party  got  this  Bill  they  would 
demand  more,  and  they  would  never  be 
satisfied  till  they  got  more.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  '70's  Lord  Beaconsfield 
used  of  the  Liberal  Government  then  in 
power  words  which  might  be  applied 
now. 

"  You  have  legalised  confiscation,  you  have 
consecrated  sacrilege,  you  have  condoned  high 
treason,  and  now  you  cannot  govern  a  country." 

The  present  Government  had  done  all 
thii,  and  now  their  policy  was  a  policy 
of  despair.  As  a  naval  man,  he  declared 
that  the  Bill  was  a  dangerous  Bill,  and  no 
man  ought  to  be  a  party  to  voting  for  it. 
It  would  bring  about  serious  disasters  in 
the  near  future,  and  if  we  were  at  war 
it  would  weaken  our  powers  of  offence 
and  of  defence  also. 

•Mr.  BLAKE  (Longford,  S.)  said,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  did  not  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  insisted  that  the 
powers  of  offence  and  defence  of  the 
Empire  would  be  weakened  by  the 
passage  of  this  Bill.  That  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  faith  from  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral.  This  country 
would  want  more  ships,  more  guns,  and 
more  Admirals,  he  supposed. 

Admiral  FIELD :  No,  no ;  there 
are  too  many  already. 

•Mr.  BLAKE  :  Yes,  there  is  one  too 
many.  How  making  Ireland  contented 
and  loyal  could  produce  a  state  of  things 
in  which  one  more  Admiral,  one  more 
ship,  or  one  more  gun  would  be  required 
it  was  impossible  to  understand.  When 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  said  that 
if  Ireland  were  removed  2,000  miles  away 
he  could  then  contemplate  an  independent 
Ireland  with  tranquillity,  the  House 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  sincerity 
of  the  first  part  of  his  speech  in  which 
he  intimated  his  strong  desire  that  Irish- 
men should  remain  here.  A  great  deal 
was  heard  of  the  intellect,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  minority  in  Ire* 
land,  and  he  did  not  undervalue  it ;  but 
the  test  which  could  best  be  applied  to 
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the   iutellect,  the  iutelligence,   and   the 
capacity  of  men  for  the  constructive  arts 
of  government    was    that    which    was 
afforded  bj  the  conduct  in  Parliament  of 
the  picked   men   sent  .to   represent  the 
minority  and  the  majority  respectively, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  tried 
by  ftiich  a  test,  the  Representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  majority  could  hold  their 
own  with  the  picked  men  of  the  minority 
which  arrogantly   boasted  the  exclusive 
posse&jiou  of  those  qualities.  The  former 
had  in  times  past,  whenat  was  impossible 
apparently  to  inform  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the   British  Parliament,  used 
language  which  was  strong,  and  had  had 
recourse  to   measures   which   were   ex- 
tremely     strong,      the      necessity      for 
'  which,  if  there   was   a    necessity,    was 
much  to  be  deplored.     But  since  a  great 
Party  in  this  country  gave  to  the  Irish 
people  their  first  gleam  of  hope,  and  the 
great  Leader  of  that  Party  undertook  to 
examine  the  Irish  Question  from  a  fair 
and  unprejudiced  standpoint,  the  course 
pursued  by   the    Representatives   of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Nationalist  majority 
had    been    a    course      which     entitled 
them  to  be  recognised  as  statesmen,  and 
one  which  furnished  the  best  guarantee 
it  was  possible  to  give  in  advance  that 
they  would  exercise  the  functions  with 
which  they   asked    to   be   entrusted  as 
statesmen  ought  to  do.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for   South  Tyrone  and   others  had 
asked  how  he,  a  Canadian  represeating 
an  Irish  county,  could  stand  up  here  and 
upon  platforms  in  this  couutry  to  advocate 
the  cause   of  Home   Rule   without   the 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  long  resi- 
dence in  Ireland.    He  admitted  the  justice 
of  some   of    those   remarks.      But   the 
history  of  Ireland  was  writ  large  in  the 
hook  of   the    world    in    pages    dimmed 
vith    tears     and     stained    with    blood, 
and  that  might   be  read   by  those  who 
ran,  and  he  had  read  them,  not  running, 
hut  for  20  years.     The  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone  could  not  have  had  that 
advantage  in  regard  to  Canada,  because  it 
was  the  good*  fortune  of  that  country  not 
to  have  had  for  a  great  many  years  occur- 
rences like  those  which  had  dimmed  and 
stained  the  pages  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 
Canada,  large  in  extent,  but  occupying 
rather  an   obscure  corner  of  the  world, 
had  settled  its  own  difficulties  without 
troubling  England,  and  therefore  had  not 
given    this    country   an   opportunity   of 


learning  much  about  it.  The  hon.  Mem" 
her  had  spent  three  or  four  weeks  in 
Canada,  and  had  fallen  among  Orange- 
men and  persons  of  that  kidney.  They 
did  not  beat,  or  wound,  or  rob  him,  or 
despitefully  use  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  received  him  hospitably,  and 
crammed  him  with  things  which  he 
was  only  too  anxious  to  swallow, 
and  which  were  difficult  of  digestion 
and  dangerous  to  retain.  He  did  not 
deny  that  there  was  in  that  country  a 
large  and  powerful  body  of  persons  who 
entertained  hostile  feelings  with  reference 
to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  but  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  Orangemen  as 
fanatical  as  the  Orangemen  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  There  were  also  others 
who  sympathised  with  some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Orange  Body,  and,  further, 
some  timid,  nervous  apprehensive  men 
who  shared  those  feelings  ;  but  there,  as 
here,  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
Home  Rule  came  from  the  Orange  Body 
and  was  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples. The  hon.  Member  having  received 
from  those  sources  information  with 
reference  to  the  condition,  particularly 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  imparted 
that  information  to  the  House,  and 
dealt  with  one  portion  of  the  Bill  in  the 
light  of  Canadian  experience.  The  hon. 
Member  referred  to  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  legislate  after  the 
passage  of  the  measure  in  respect  to  the 
affairs  which  touched  Ireland ;  he  ad- 
mitted the  right,  but  declared  that  there 
was  no  use  in  that  right  when  Parlia- 
ment had  parted  with  the  Executive 
power,  and  his  example  was  the  case  as 
he  alleged,  in  Canada  when,  after  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
had  upheld  the  right  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  Provinces 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  local 
option,  the  Act  was  left  a  dead  letter, 
because  the  Provinces  said,  "  All  right, 
enforce  it,"  and  it  never  had  been  en- 
forced. The  hon.  Member  had  been 
grossly  misinformed.  The  Provinces  did 
all  they  were  called  upon  to  do,  by 
supplementary  legislation,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  and  otherwise,  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  which  lay  upou  them, 
and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  eu force  the 
Act.  The  law,  it  was  true,  in  many 
parts  of  the  community  failed  to  operate, 
not  from  any  disloyalty  in  the  Provinces, 
or  from  any  dislike*   >u  their  part  to  do 
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their   duty,    but   because  in  many  com- 
munities   there   was   not    that    widely- 
diffused  and  stroi^ly-felt  force  of  public 
opinion  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  obtain  the  practical  execution  of  a  law 
which  deeply  touched  the  social  habits  of 
the  people.      Any  nation  which  tried  to 
enforce  a  Local  Option  Law  would  find  that 
discretion  must  be  used  in  the  attempt, 
or  else  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease.     Federal  Laws  which  were 
to  be  creatures  of  a  common  Parliament 
must  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be 
susceptible    of    being    enforced   by   the 
agents  which  that  Parliament  had  power 
to  set  up  if  necessary.     That    was  the 
system  in  Canada,  and  it  worked  admir- 
ably.    But  there  must  remain  power  in 
the  common  Parliament  by  independent 
action  to  make  those  laws  effective.    The 
Bill  contained  express  provisions  to  that 
end.      The  hon.   Gentleman  entered  into 
a   somewhat  brief   historical    resume  of 
things  in  Canada  and  the  operations  in 
this  country  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of 
the  discontent  existing  there.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Durham  was 
the  reverse  of  the  policy  of  this  measure  ; 
tnat  Lord  Durham's  policy  was  one  of 
consolidation,  and  not  a  policy  of  disrup- 
tion.    Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  meet 
a  great  difficulty.     The  discontent  was 
acknowledged  to  have  a  just  foundation, 
but,  whether  just  or  not,  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  it.      That  discontent  was  due 
to   the  circumstance  that   England  had 
granted  the  people  an  imperfect  measure 
of      self-government.        England      had 
granted  a  Legislative  Assembly  with  the 
power  to  make  laws,   but  she   did  not 
grant   the  Colony  a  responsible  Execu- 
tive.    By  certain  revenues  not  under  the 
control  of  the  popular  Assembly,  England 
enabled  herself,  as  long  as  the  Canadians 
allowed    it,    to    thwart    that   Assembly. 
There  was  discontent,  there  were  repre- 
sentations, there   were  deputations,  and 
extreme  views  proceeded  naturally  out  of 
a  disregard  of  those  efforts.     They  cul- 
minated   in    rebellion.     Lower    Canada 
had   a   population   divided   into  French 
Roman  Catholics,  speaking  in  the  large, 
and   some   Irish    Roman    Catholics,  and 
English    and    Scotch,   and    some    Irish 
Protestants,  and,  just  as  it  had  happened 
in  a  country  near  at  hand,  the  English, 
Scotch,  and    Irish    Protestant   minority 
claimed  to  be  the  loyal  minority.     They 
insisted  that  the  safety  of  the  Empire 

Mr.  Blake 


and  the  continuance  of   the  Union  de- 
pended upon  their  rule  being  continuous. 
They  pointed  to  the  majority  as  being 
disloyal.      They   had,    in    fact,    at    that 
period  all  the  stock  arguments  used  by 
the  so-called  Irish  Loyalists  of  to-day,  so 
Lord  Durham  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  self-government.     He  said  that 
an  Executive  responsible  to  the  people 
must  be  accorded,  and  he  suggested  that 
it  should  be  done.     But   the   loyal  mi- 
nority, fearing  to  lose  their  ascendency, 
and   noisy   as   they    were  elsewhere,  so 
impressed  his  mind  that  he  proposed,  as 
part  of  his  scheme,  the  re-union  of  the 
two  Provinces.     In  other  words,  he  pro- 
posed    the     Anglicising     of     the     two 
Provinces  ;  the  making  of  them  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  in  which  the  French 
lamb  would  be  inside  the  British   lion. 
The  two  Provinces  were  re-united,  and 
they  were  to  have  an  equal  number  of 
Representatives,  although  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince had  much  the  smaller  population. 
The  idea  that  the  majority  in  the  Pro- 
vince  of  Quebec  should   be   Anglicised 
and  denationalised  and  kept  under  the 
heel  produced  the  natural  fruits.     There 
was  a  spirit  evoked  on  the  part  of  the 
French     people    natural    and    laudable. 
They  determined  to  preserve  their  iden- 
tity.    They  determined  that  they  would 
not   be   Anglicised,   and    the   efforts   of 
England    failed    wholly    owing    to    the 
means    she    adopted.      What    was    the 
result  ?     The  experiment  was  tried  for 
25  years.     They  got  rid  of  the  difficulty 
of  attempting  to  govern  the  country,  but 
they  left  it  in  a  condition  in  which  it 
could     with     difficulty     govern     itself. 
There   were    occasions   when   one    Pro- 
vince    made     encroachments     on      the 
other.     There  was  a  division  of  Parties* 
The  progress  of  reform  in  respect  of  those 
laws  and  institutions  became  almost  im- 
possible  of    execution    because   of    the 
dangers  which  the  people  deemed  they 
would  run  if  any  interference  was  sub- 
mitted  to.     In  the  end  a  deadlock  en« 
sued,  and  after  a  long  period  of  Govern- 
ments with  weak  and  inadequate  majo- 
rities, the   statesmen  of   both   sides    set 
themselves  to  see  whether  some  remedy 
could  not  be  applied.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  the  remedy  which  was  ap* 
plied  was    one  of  a  different  character 
from  that  which  he  understood  it  to  be. 
It  had  been  suggested    that    it    was  a 
remedy  by  means  of   the   creation  of  an 
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incorporating  union  of  those  two  with  the 
other  Provinces.     It  was  not  so.     Such 
a  remedy  would  have  been  rejected.     It 
was  felt  at  last  that  the  true  remedy  w^s 
tD  leave  to  each  of   those   communities 
which  had    formerly   been  separate  Pro- 
vinces and  which  had  never  been  welded 
together  by  the  force  applied  to  them  in 
the  settlement   of  1841,  the  control  by 
each  of  its   own  local  affairs,  to  find  a 
common  ground  with  reference  to  affairs 
in   which     their    interests    were    really 
cognate,  to  create  a  true  union  of  feeling 
and    interest  by  limiting  that  union  to 
those  subjects  on  which  the  people  felt 
that  a  common  Parliament  ought  to  act, 
and  by  granting  to  each  of  the  countries 
a  separate  Institution  for  their  own  local 
management   of    such    affairs    as    were 
special  to  themselves. 

•Mr,  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Will  the  hon. 
Gendemai!  allow  me  to  say  I  do  not 
think  I  referred  at  all  to  the  settlement 
of  1867.  I  think  I  confined  myself 
practically  to  the  settlement  under  Lord 
Dorham. 

•Mr.  BLAKE  regretted  extremely  that 
the  information  furnished  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  Canada  did  not  extend  so 
^  as  to  enable  him  to  enlighten  the 
House  on  that  which  was  really  the 
cogent  part  of  the  whole  argument.  The 
hon.  Member's  friends  gave  him  an  ace  unt 
of  the  Durham  settlement,  and  for  all  the 
hon.  Member  knew,  apparently,  it  was 
continuing  to  this  day;  because  surely,  if 
l»e  had  known,  he  would  have  stated  that 
the  Durham  settlement  had,  in  that 
particular  which  he  had  quoted  to  the 
House,  wholly  failed. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  was  reply- 
ing simply  and  solely  to   the   statement 
regarding  Lord  Durham's  settlement.     I 
^M  perfectly  aware  of  the  settlement  of 
1867 ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  come 
Within  the  province   of  my  reply,  I    did 
not  refer  to  it.    As  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  my   sources  of   information, 
I  should  like  to  say  t*hat  one  of  my  main 
sources  of  information  was  not  an  Orange- 
roan,  but   a    gentleman   who    happens, 
I  understand,  to   be   a   partner   in  the 
Winess  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
•Mr.  BLAKE  said,  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  choosing  his  partners  with  refer- 
ence to  their  politics  or  with  reference  to 
their  poHtical   opinions.     He  did   not  at 
all  say  that  the  hon.  Gentleman's  informa- 
tion was  confined  to  Orangemen ;  but  he  said 


that  there  were  many  men,  not  Orangemen, 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities,  good  or 
bad,    which  affected    the    Orange  mind, 
and  who  took  a  sunilar  view.     He  said 
the    important  point    of    the   Canadian 
parallel    was    the  point  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  felt  himself  bound,  from  the 
narrow  line  his  reply  involved,  to  omit 
wholly  ;  that  was  the  point,  that  an  in- 
corporating Union  produced  the  very  evil 
results    which   an    incorporating    Union 
produced    between    Great    Britain   and 
Ireland,   and  25  years'  experience  con- 
vinced   them   that   it    was  necessary  to 
apply  a  remedy,  and  25  years'  experience 
convinced  them  what  that  remedy  should 
be,  and  the  remedy  adopted  was  to  sub- 
stitute a  Union  for  things  really  common, 
and  separate  Institutions  for  things  really 
local.     The  hon.  Member  said  that  this 
proved  his  case  as  to  Ulster,  because  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  separate.     But 
that  was  not  the  Ulster  of  Quebec.     The 
Ulster  of  Quebec,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member,  was  to  be  found  in 
that  loyal  and  Protestant  minority  whose 
attitude    in    the   earlier    years    he    had 
sketched  a  few  moments  ago.     The  loyal 
and   Protestant    minority    accepted    the 
proposal  that  was  made  for  a  Federation. 
They  accepted  the  proposal  that  the  local 
concerns  should   be — with   certain  safe- 
guards which  were  introduced— -controlled 
by  the  Local  Legislature  in  Quebec,  and 
therein  they  showed  their  wisdom.     But 
there  had  never  been  a  time  in  the  early 
or  in  the  later  days  in  which  they  viewed 
the    Roman  Catholic  majority  with  that 
degree    of    detestation    and   abhorrence 
which  the  House  now  learnt  regulated 
the  sentiments  of  the  loyal  Irish  minority 
towards     their     countrymen.        Certain 
precautions    being  taken — and   he   need 
not   say  this   Bill    abounded  with    pre- 
cautions,   whilst   suggestions   had    been 
made  to  indicate  what   more  precautions 
were  wanted  to  remove  imaginary  appre- 
hensions— they   accepted   the    situation. 
No  doubt  some  of  them  were  now  dis- 
satisfied, and  had  been  all  the  time  dis- 
satisfied.      There     was    nothing    more 
difficult  than  for  a  minority  composed  of 
the  race  of  which  that  minority  was  com- 
posed,    and    having    occupied  the    pre- 
dominant position  which  that  minority 
had  occupied,  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  view  that  the  majority  should  rule. 
They   did  not  like  it,   and    it   was   but 
human    nature   that    they    should    not, 
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though     Dot     the     highest     part      of 
human  nature.     But  he  would  say  this  : 
that,    as    far    as    he    could   judge,  the 
minority  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  aud 
he  had  anxiously  watched — as  it  was  his 
duty  to  do,  and  as  himself  a  Protestant 
and  akin  to  that  minority — the  operations 
in  Quebec.  The  minority  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  had  always  had  its  share,  and 
generally    more    than     a    proportionate 
share,  in  the  government  of  that  country. 
There  were  always  one  or  more  English 
and    Protestant    Ministers    in   the    Pro- 
vincial Government ;  and  so  far  as  he  could 
learn   there   had  been  an   extraordinary 
degree  of  liberality  with  reference  to  re- 
presentation in  Parliament  of  those  who 
were  not  merely  of  an  absolutely  different 
race,  but  of  another  tongue  and  of  another 
creed.     Now,  what  was  done  here  with 
reference  to  that  measure  which  produced 
these    results,   the    measure    of    1867  ? 
There   was   a   proposal   to   change    the 
Constitution  of  several  autonomous  Pro- 
vinces.   One — Nova  Scotia — had  its  own 
separate   existence,  or   what  gentlemen 
opposite   called    practical    independence. 
They   were  a  high-spirited  people  who 
had   fought   for   the   complete  grant  of 
self-government.     A  great  popular  leader 
bad   prosecuted   an    agitation   for  many 
years,  which  resulted  in  the  grant  of  a 
complete    measure    of    self-government 
about  the  same  time  that  that  result  was 
reached  in  the  other  Provinces.     In  the 
Parliament  elected  before  ever  the  pro- 
position of  confederation  had  been  before 
the   people  at   all — wrongly    as  he  had 
always  conceived — the  Ministers  of  that 
Parliament     of     Nova    Scotia    pressed 
through  an  Address  to  the  Queen  and  to 
these  Houses  to  alter  the  Constitution  and 
to    make   Nova    Scotia   a   part    of    the 
Dominion.     Nova  Scotia  resisted  strenu- 
ously.   A  great  number  of  Petitions  were 
sent  forward.     Mr.  Bright  presented  the 
case  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  but  in  their  wisdom  they  did  not 
think    it  necessary    to    wait.      In    their 
wisdom    they    chose    to    act    upon    an 
Address  so  obtained  in  a  Parliament  not 
elected  on  the  question,  but  before  the 
question  was  spoken  of  in  Nova  Scotia 
at  all,  and  incorporated  it  here  by  an  Act 
of  that  Parliament  on   the   strength  of 
this  Address,  with  the  natural  result  that 
at  the  first  election,  taking  place  imme- 
diately on  the  consummation  of  the  mea- 
sure, 18  out  of  the  19  Members  from  Nova 
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Scotia  came  up  for  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  almost  the  whole- of  the  Local  Legis- 
lature was  returned  for  the  same  policy. 
He  stated  a  case  infinitely  stronger  than 
that  of  a  fragment  of   Ulster.     He  was 
now  speaking  of  a  Province  which  had  a 
Constitution,  and  which  had  enjoyed  it 
for  several  generations,  and  >vhich  was 
so   dealt    with.      He   thought    it  was  a 
great  mistake,  and   that  it  would  have 
been  better   for   him  if  there  had  been 
delay,  and  an  election  in  Nova   Scotia, 
The  chances  of  many  years'  progress  and 
hannony  and  Union  were  interfered  with 
by  that  Act.     But  the  consequences  had 
now  been  overcome,  and  the  people  had 
come  to  recognise,  with  the  disadvantages, 
the  advantages  of  this  scheme.  The  case 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  not   the  case  of  the 
so-called  Province  of  Ulster.    They  must 
have  some  regard  to  the  state  of  facts. 
The   facts   were   that   Ireland    was  one 
country,  and  that  only  part  of  one  of  the 
so-called  Provinces  was  objecting  to  this 
great  settlement,  and   it   was    suggested 
that  the  voice  of  the  so-called  Province 
should    be  a  decisive  voice  against  the 
whole  country,  and  not  merely  that,  but 
should  have  a  voice  in  undoing  the  will 
of  the  whole.     Hon.  Members  sav  that 
if   this   measure    is    passed,    Ulster  will 
become    Separatist  and  go  in  for  inde- 
pendence— [An  hon.    Member  :    No.] 
He  knew  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the 
common  sense  of  the  Opposition,  because 
there  were  varieties  of  opinion  upon*  the 
subject,  and  one  did  not  know  well  how  to 
collect  them.     And  what  was  to  be  the  re- 
sult ?     They  would  be  told,  he  supposed, 
that  Ulster  would  become  an  armed  camp> 
and  was  to  be  found  armed  against  the 
will  of  all  the  rest  of  Ireland.     He  would 
suggest  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who   put  for- 
ward  that    view    seriously,  that    seeing 
that  they  claimed  all  these  attributes  for 
the  loyal  minority,  if  they  could  prevail 
against  all  Ireland  with  arms,  they  could 
prevail  against  all  Ireland  without  arms. 
There  was  no  proposition  more  certain 
than  that  even   if  they  took  at  a  very 
considerable  discount  the  opinions  which 
hon.  Gentlemen   representing   the  senti- 
ment of  Ulster  as  to  its  superiority  in  all 
the  qualifications  which  go  to  make  up  a 
people — to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  even  then 
that  such  a  minority  could  command  the 
situation    under   all   circumstances  if  it 
found  it  necessary  to  act  together.     Hon. 
Gentlemen  had  suggested  that  the  Irish 
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Legislature  was  to  be   divided  into  two 
parts — Roman  Catholic  Nationalists  and 
loyal  Protestants.     Did  anybody  suppose 
tlat  if  the  Irish  Legislature  met   to  dis- 
cuss   questions     of      common     interest, 
such,   for    instance,    as     municipal    in- 
Mitutions,    that    they    would    not    dis- 
cuss  them     apart     from     any     of    the 
considerations  that  were  now  put  before 
ihem?    Amongst  the  good  qualities  of 
Cttholic  Nationalists  was  a  tendency  to- 
wards a  very  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  which  sometimes  arose  at  very 
inconvenient  times.      But  did  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen suppose   that,  when  the  common 
Muse  was  won,  they  would  be  all  agreed  ? 
It  was  his   belief — and    he   hoped  and 
minted  it  would  be  found  to  be  accurate — 
that  they  would  find  some  of  them  on  one 
side  and  some   on  the  other.     Such  had 
been  the  case    in    their    own   country. 
During  a  long  period  they  had  seen  the 
Protestants  of  Quebec  divided,  and  the 
Catholics      divided      also  —  they      had 
wen    those     differences     subsist     there 
which   hon.    Gentlemen   would   declare 
must  also  subsist  here.     They  now  had 
hon.   Gentlemen    declaring    that     they 
dreaded  that  a  minority  estimated  at  one- 
third,  and   80    infinitely   superior  in    all 
attributes  except  the  counting  of  heads, 
would  never  have  power  in  Ireland  or  a 
chance  in  Ireland,  and   they  declare  at 
the  same  time    that  a  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  be  dominated 
hy  Irish  Representatives.      But  if  Party 
differences  here    were    so    serious,  their 
divergence  of  opinion  so  rooted,  and  the 
impossibility  of   agreeing  was  so  great 
that   80    Irish     Members    brought    in 
Mnongst  them  were  going  to  balance  or 
overUlance  Parties  and  practically  rule 
thesituation,  he  wanted  to  know  why  oue- 
thtfd,  or    one-fourth    even,    in    Ireland 
should  not  be  able  to  assiime  the  same 
pwition  there  ?     The  hon.  Member  for 
v>outh  Tyrone  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  Quebec.     He  (Mr. 
Blake)  had  watched  its  concerns  for  30 
or  40  years.      He  had  lived  there  a  good 
deal   and    knew    its    people,  politically, 
pretty  well.     He   had  always   watched 
with  a  deep,   and   sometimes    with   an 
anxious,  intere«*t  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  that  Province  ;  and  knowing  what  he 
'^id  of  that  people,  having   had  the  rela- 
tions with  them  which  he  had  had,  al- 
thouirh  he  was  generally  in  a  minority, 
indeed  almost  always   in  a  minority  in 


that  Province,  even  if  it  had  not  been  to 
some  extent  important  in  this  Debate,  he 
should  have  craved  leave  to  say  a  word 
or  two  with  reference  to  those  so  far 
away,  whose  situation  and  circumstances 
had  been  so  erroneously  represented  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Member 
said  they  had  education  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  and  that  it  was  a  farce. 
His  (Mr.  Blake's)  figures  with  reference 
to  education  were  mainly  from  memory. 
They  were  not  very  recent  and  only  ap- 
proximate, but  he  believed  they  would  be 
found  suflliciently  exact  to  convey  the 
real  sense  and  truth  of  the  situation. 
The  population  of  Quebec  at  the  period  of 
his  figures  was  about  1,400,000,  of 
which  1,200,000  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  200,000  Protestant.  The  school- 
houses  in  that  Province  numbered  5,000 
— 4,000  being  Roman  Catholic,  and 
1,000  Protestant.  The  scholars  numbered 
230,000  Roman  Catholics  and  35,000 
Protestants.  The  teachers  numbered 
9,000,  and  the  average  attendance  over 
200,000.  He  did  not  think  these  were 
figures  of  which  Quebec  had  reason  to 
be  ashamed.  How  long  was  it  since  the 
same  state  of  things  prevailed  with 
reference  to  Great  Britain — at  any  rate, 
with  reference  to  England  ?  He  knew 
educatiQn  was  not  in  as  good  condition 
in  Quebec  as  it  was  in  the  Upper 
Province,  but  it  had  greatly  improved. 
It  was  now  largely  efficient,  and  it  was 
becoming  more  efficient.  As  to  the 
questions  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  matters  of  education,  the 
Protestants,  wherever  they  were  in  the 
majority  in  the  Municipality  concerned, 
elected  the  School  Commissioners  for  the 
school,  and,  if  they  were  in  a  minority 
and  they  pleased,  they  had  the  right  to 
elect  other  school  trustees  for  a  Dis- 
senting school,  if  they  could  gather  only 
15  scholars  together.  The  main  ex- 
penditure was  by  local  rates  levied  from 
Protestants  for  Protestant,  and  from 
Roman  Catholics  for  Roman  Catholic, 
schools.  The  central  grants  in  aid  were 
given  in  proportion  to  population,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  grants  for  higher 
schools,  which,  for  obvious  reasons  of 
justice  tempered  with  generosity,  were 
given  in  larger  proportion  to  the  Pro- 
testant minority  than  the  population 
would  warrant.  There  was  also  a 
Protestant  Committee  and  a  Catholic 
Committee    on   the    Council    of  Public 
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Instruction,  and  they  regulated  the 
working  of  the  schools.  He  had  re- 
peatedly asked  Protestants  in  that  Pro- 
vince whether  they  had  any  complaint 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  educa- 
tion ?  He  had  sought  for  such  a  grievance 
and  had  failed  to  find  any  existing, 
because  the  free  will  of  the  Assembly 
had  given  more  amply  than  they  were 
constrained  to  give  by  a  faithful 
observation  of  the  Constitutional 
and  fundamental  obligations.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  there  was  no 
Established  Church  in  the  country,  but 
that  the  Catholic  Church  took  tithe  from 
the  land.  Yes  ;  but  whose  legacy  was 
that  ?  Who  established  the  tithe  ?  The 
tithe  was  very  small,  only  l-26th  on 
certain  grains,  and  the  sum  it  furnished 
was  small  ;  but  the  most  grievous  com- 
plaints were  from  the  grievance-mongers 
of  Ontario,  who  complained  more  than 
the  people  of  Quebec.  Had  the  Protestants 
any  grievance  with  reference  to  tithes  ? 
No  ;  for  the  tithe  was  only  payable  by 
land  in  occupation  of  Catholics.  If  a 
Catholic  sold  a  farm  to  a  Protestant  the 
tax  ceased  and  it  was  tithe  free.  But  it 
was  said  that  efforts  were  made  to  get 
the  land  into  Catholic  hands.  What 
efforts  ?  Boycotting  and  oppression  ? 
Not  at  all.  The  priest  provided  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  enabled  the 
purchasing  Catholic  to  pay  a  higher 
price  than  he  otherwise  would  give  to  the 
Protestant  vendor  of  the  farm.  The 
grievance  was  that  he  was  tempted  by  a 
good  price  to  part  with  his  land.  That 
was  a  grievance  which  he  had  seen 
seriously  stated  as  a  grievance  which 
called  for  serious  attention,  as  it  left 
fewer  Protestants  in  a  locality. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  It  squeezes 
them  out. 

•Mr.  BLAKE  wondered  how  many 
Irish  landlords  would  object  to  be 
squeezed  out  in  that  way  ?  He  would 
agree,  however,  that  the  Protestant  and 
English-speaking  minority  was  not  in  as 
comfortable  a  position  in  some  respects  as 
they  would  be  if  those  around  them  were 
of  the  same  extraction  and  of  the  same  race 
and  the  same  traditions,  the  same  tongue, 
and  the  same  faith.  They  could  not  help 
that,  but,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, there  was  no  ground  to  urge  that 
their  position  was  made  uncomfortable 
by  the  majority  which  surrounded  them. 
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On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  one  of 
the  most  creditable  parts  of  a  creditable 
history,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  degree 
of  tolerance,  liberality,  and  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  minorities,  of  the  right**  of 
those  of  a  different  creed,  and  of  the 
obligations  of  common  citizenship,  which 
distinguished  the  majority  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Time  and  again  Protestant  English- 
speaking  men  had  been  returned  to 
Parliament  for  constituencies  in  which 
the  dominating  force  was  Roman  Catholic 
and  French,  and,  living  in  another 
Province,  there  was  not  a  day,  from  the 
period  after  he  had  been  four  or  five  years 
in  public  life,  in  which  he  could  not  have 
been  returned  for  constituencies  in  which 
there  was  not  100  English-speaking 
people  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  Public  Revenue,  and  that 
the  commercial  classes  of  Montreal  were 
raving  under  the  fresh  taxation  put  upon 
them. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  he  did  not  sav  that.  He  said  they 
were  raided  by  fresh  taxation. 

Mr.  BLAKE :  And  that,  although 
they  were  only  one-sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  had  to  pay  five-sixths  of  the 
taxes. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  did  noi 
think  that  he  gave  any  figure. 

•Mr.  BLAKE  said,  he  was  reading 
from  The  Times  report.  However,  it 
did  not  matter.  The  tax  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  referred,  he  would  lead 
them  to  suppose,  was  put  on  by  some 
French  Catholics.  Well,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province,  who  correspondcil  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  thid 
country,  was  a  Protestant  and  an  English- 
speaking  man,  resident  in  and  retumtnl 
for  Montreal.  If  the  people  of  that  citv 
were  being  raided  it  was  by  one  of  theil 
own.  No  doubt  the  Province  of  Quebec 
had  accumulated  a  debt  and  iuciirre<i  i 
deficiency,  but  it  was  not  the  only  Coloni 
that  had  done  so,  nor  was  it  becaut^e  th« 
inhabitants  were  French  and  Roniai 
Catholics  that  these  results  had  ensned 
It  was  not  accurate  to  say  that  tb< 
Catholics  were  exclusively  agricultnri^^ti 
and  the  Protestants  exclusively  coni 
mercial  and  professional  men.  Thi 
people  had  a  strong  objection  to   dir^ 
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.  tftxation ;  but  even  if  thej  had  been 
'  willing  there  were  difficulties  to  the 
J  adoption  of  direct  taxation.  The  principle 
,    upon  which  the  taxation  was  laid,  even 

if  the  details  might  be  objectionable,  was 
J    not  so  objectionable  in  itself.    He  believed 

it  was  not  laid  with  the  view  of  taxing 

the  Protestant  class. 
•Mr.  T.   W.  RUSSELL  :    I   said   to 

■ 

make  up  the  deHciencj  a  special  tax 
■  ought  to  have  been  levied  on  the  entire 
community,  and  not  levied  on  a  class.  I 
did  not  say  on  the  Protestant,  but  on  the 
commercial  class. 

•Mr.  BLAKE  said,  that  the  tax  was 
laid,  and  he  thought  properly  laid,  on  the 
shoulders  best  able  to  bear  it.  As  to  the 
statement  that  the  corruption  to  which 
the  hou.  Member  alluded  was  due  to 
what  he  called  the  dual  system  of  Church 
and  Home  Rule,  all  fair-minded  men 
must  agree  that  the  Catholic  Church  in 
all  countries,  including  Quebec,  had  stood 
finn  to  its  great  attitude  of  insisting  on 
public  and  private  morality  ;  and  there 
had  been  repeated  instances  in  which  the 
Hierarchy  of  that  Church  and  its  inferior 
clergy  had  done  their  very  best  to  enforce 
the  moral  laws  and  the  laws  against 
corruption,  particularly  at  election  times. 
He  could  only  wish  that  as  active  an  en- 
forcement of  those  laws  had  been  always 
displayed  by  other  denominations.  The 
Church  in  Quebec  was  powerful,  and  it 
was  under  the  rule  and  regulation  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome ;  'but  there  were  more 
Popes  than  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  in 
others  than  the  Catholic  communion.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Quebec  had  taken  a 
considerable  part  sometimes  in  politics  ; 
hut  he  had  never  heard  that  that  part 
was  taken  against  Protestants  and  in 
favour  of  Catholics.  Though  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Liberal  Party  in  Canada 
felt  that  the  Church,  or  rather  some  of 
its  Bishops  and  clergy,  were  taking  too 
active  a  part  in  politics,  still  their  in- 
fluence was  exercised  against  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Quebec,  who  were  mainly 
Catholics  themselves,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  with  which  the  bulk 
of  the  Protestants  were  allied.  Though 
there  had  been  corruption,  as  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone,  he  denied  that  it  was  due  to 
what  the  hon.  Member  described  as  the 
dual  system  of  Church  and  Home  Rule. 
When  corruption  arose  in  Quebec  the 
people  themselves,  under  great  difficulties, 
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took  the  matter  in  hand  and  found  the 
remedy.      They   turned   out   those   men 
whom  they  believed  guilty  of  corruption. 
The  man  who  unfurled  the  standard  of 
Canadian  independence  was  the  very  man 
who  was  put  on  his  trial.     He  asserted 
that  Canada  was  contented.    He  repeated 
that  Canada,  considering  all  its  conditions 
and  circumstances,  was  wonderfully  con- 
tented.    No  sane  man  would  allege  that 
the  last  word  had  been  said  for  Canada. 
No   one   could   deny   that  its   condition 
was  transitory.     It  must  live  and  grow 
in  its   political    development.       It    was 
because  those  national  attributes,  which 
Ireland  agreed  to  share  in  common  with 
Great  Britain,    could   not   be  offered  to 
Canada  by  the  United  Kingdom,  that  com- 
plete content  did  not  exist  there.     It  was 
because  no  plan  had  yet  been  found  to 
combine  British  freedom  with  the  British 
connection.       He    was    speaking    with 
frankness  on  this  subject.     For  he  had 
an  earnest  desire  that  this  means  should 
be  found,  and  he  had    sacrificed  some- 
thing that  steps  should  not  be  taken  which 
might  render  it  more  difficult  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things.    He  rejoiced  to  know 
that  men  were  bent  upon  its  solution,  and 
the  sooner  that  was  brought  about  the 
better  for  this  country  and  the  better  for 
its    relations    with   the   great  Colonies. 
Nearly  20  years  ago  he  first  raised  the 
question,     and      the      difficulties      had 
enormously  accumulated  since  then,  and 
in  10  or  20  years,  if  the  matter  were  not 
taken   in   hand,  these   difficulties  would 
probably     be     entirely    insurmountable. 
He   believed   that   the   majority   of  the 
people   of   the  country  would  hail    the 
suggestion  of  a  practicable  plan,  which 
would  settle  in  a  permanent  manner  its 
relations  in  connection  with  this  Empire. 
With  regard  to  questions  of  defence  and 
offence,  he  believed  there  was  a  feeling 
growing    that    the    people    of    Canada 
were     not      concerned     with      transac- 
tions which  might  involve  England  in 
those  little  wars  in  which  she  indulged  ; 
but     they     were     in     a      position     in 
which  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
use   a  practicable    plan,    which    would 
enable  them  to  remain  in  connection  with 
the    Kingdom,    and   to    complete   their 
national    and     economic     development. 
The    difference     between    Canada    and 
Ireland   was    that   Ireland  had    now    a 
national  share  in  Imperial  and  National 
affairs.     Let   Parliament   give   her  that 
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local  control  she  asked  for,  leave  her  that 
share  in  National  concerns  she  rightly 
demanded,  and  a  settlement  in  substantial 
terms  of  finality  would  be  obtained.     He 
believed  that  the  principle  of  Home  Rule 
for  the  various  Divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  long  precede  the  practical 
application  of  it,  and  when  it  was  recog- 
nised that  local  opinion  should  rule  in 
Scotland  in  Scottish  concerns,  that  local 
opinion  should  rule  in  Wales  in  Welsh 
affairs,  and  in  England  in  English  affairs, 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  gave 
rise  to  alarm  would  be  solved  in  practice. 
The  essence  and  substance  of  this  whole 
controversy  it  might  be  difficult  to  argue 
on    ordinary    lines.       It    depended    on 
whether  Parliament  was  going  to  adopt 
the   policy   of   trust   and   belief  or    the 
policy   of    incredulity   and   despair.     It 
depended,  also,  upon  the  question  whether 
animosity,  rancour,  and  alienation  pro- 
duced by  past  wrongs  and  injustice  were 
removable  from  the  mind  of   man,   and 
whether  they  were  to  be  repaired  by  the 
continuance  of  wrongs  and  injustice,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  the  rule  of  superior 
force,  or  by  the  abandonment  of  wrong 
and    injustice    and    by    the    grant     of 
the    reasonable    rights    of     citizenship. 
The  suggestions  pat  forward  as  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  baing  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence were  suggestions  that  went  back 
to  the  time  of   Catholic  Emancipation. 
They  could  not  grant  the  franchise  unless 
they  honestly  acknowledged  that  the  men 
to  whom  they  granted  it  were  capable 
citizens,  equal   to  the  discharge  of   the 
duties,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
which    belonged   to   citizenship.      They 
could  not  grant  it  unless  they  acknow- 
ledged  that   they  were   entitled  to  the 
ordinary  normal  rights  of  majorities,  and 
unless  they  were  prepared  tor  everse  their 
whole  policy  since  before  1829,  and  govern 
Ireland  as  a  Crown  Colony,  they  had  no 
alternative,  logical  or  practical,  except  to 
trust  those  men,  whom  they  had  declared 
to  be  capable  citizens,  with  the  duties  of 
capable  citizenship,  and  say  to  them — 
"  We  trust  you,  and  we  believe  you  are 
equal  to  the  trust.** 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr,  A,  B,  Forwood,) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  upon  Monday 
next. 

Mr,  Blake 


LOCAL      GOVERNMENT      PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL.— (No.  258.) 
Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

SELECTION    (STANDING    COMMITTEES) 

LAW,  &C. 
Sir  JOHN  R.  MOWBRAY  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  Selection  ;  That 
they  had  added  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law,  and  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  Legal  Procedure,  the  following  fifteen 
Members  in  respect  of  the  Places  of 
Worship  (Sites)  Bill  :  Mr.  Brunner, 
Viscount  Cranbome,  Mr.  Crosfield,  Mr. 
Wingfield  Digby,  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton, 
Mr.  Perks,  Sir  Francis  Powell,  Mr. 
Rentoul,  Mr.  Charles  Roundell,Mr.  Seely, 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  Mr. 
Carvell  Williams. 

Report  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

ARBITRATION     ACT     (1889)    AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Arbitration  Act,  1889,"  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Neville,  and 
Mr.  Willox. 

fiiU  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  300.] 

CHURCH    OF    SCOTLAND    REFERENCR 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Thorbum,  Bill  to  prcTlds 
for  the  reference  of  the  question  of  the  Dis- 
establishment and  Disendowment  of  the  Chordi 
of  Scotland  to  the  Parliamentary  Electors  of 
Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bv  Mr. 
Thorburn,  Lord  Wolmer,  Mr.  Parker  Smith, 
Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  Mr. 
Baird. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [BiU  801.] 

CHAFP-CUTTING    MACHINES    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Benson,  Bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  by  Chaff-Cutting  Machines, 
qrdered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Benbon,  Mr. 
Everett,  Mr.  Loder,  Sir  Richard  Paget,  and  Sir 
Charles  Dalrymple. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  302.] 

COMMONS. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee, 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  brought  up, 
and  read. 

Report  to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to 
be  printed.     [No.  177.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes  after 
TwelTe  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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PETITION. 


required  to  contribute  to  the  Imperial 
Revenue  more  than  her  strictly  fair 
share,  having  due  regard  to  her  taxual 
capacity,  thereby  insuring  that  the  Act 
shall  form  a  permanent  foundation  for 
the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  both 
nations. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 
QUESTIONS. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  My  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  what  have  you  there  ? 

The     Lord     Mayor     of     Dublin  : 
The  himible  Petition  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation    of   the  City  of    Dublin,    a 
Conncil  largely  composed  of  merchants 
and  traders,  representing  all   classes   of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  City  of  Ire- 
ImA,  and  therefore  largely  interested  in 
the  peace,  prosperity,  and  good  govern- 
ment of    the    countrv.       The   Petition 
points   out   that,    in   the  opinion  of  the 
Conncil,  the  concession  to  Ireland  of  the 
ri^ht  of  managing  her  own  affairs  by  a 
generous  measure  of  Home  Rule  would 
largely  contribute  to  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  the  country,  and  would  also 
result    in    increased    prosperity    and   in 
cordial    union    between    the   people   of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      The    Peti- 
tion also  sets  forth  that,  while  during  the 
paj^t  century  the  population    of   Ireland 
alone   amongst   the   nations   of   Europe 
^  decreased  and  its  material  condition 
lua  retrogra<led,    that  of  Great  Britain 
l^a?  enormously  increased  ;    and,    in    the 
opinion  of  this  Council,  the  causes  which 
^ve  contributed  to  make  Ireland  poor 
»bouId  l)e  duly  considered  in  passing  the 
Hoioe  Rule  Bill.  Your  Petitioners,  there- 
fore, pray   your    honourable  House    to 
|*»8  the  Bill  to  amend  the  provision  for 
tbe  Government  of  Ireland  into  law ;  and, 
further,  that  in  passing  the  said  Bill  your 
bonourahle   House   will  secure  that  the 
future  Irish  Exchequer  shall   be    placed 
from    the    commencement    in   a    sound 
financial  condition,  and  that  accordingly, 
»n  adjusting  the  financial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,   their  relative 
<'ondiiion  as  to  material  prosperity,  and 
the  causes  which  have  left  Ireland  in  a 
*tate  of  poverty  while  Great  Britain  has 
advanced  so  enormously  in  wealth,  shall 
^  eonsidered,   and   that  care   shall    be 
^en  that  IreUnd  shall  at  least   not   be 

VOL.  XI.      [folrtu  series.] 


GUISBURN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  CHARLES  ROUNDELL  (York, 
W.R.,  Skipton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  report  in  The  Clitheroe 
Times  of  7th  April  of  a  meeting  of  the 
managers  of  the  Guisburn  National 
School,  at  which  an  application  by  Mr. 
Duckworth  for  a  free  place  for  his  son  ia 
.the  school  was  considered,  from  which 
^t  appears  that  the  Rev.  R.  Wright  said 
that  the  managers  of  the  school  were  not 
compelled  to  find  free  places  for  any 
children.  ...  If  Mr.  Duckworth 
really  required  one  owing  to  his  circum- 
stances then  they  would  give  him  one  ; 
but  he  strongly  objected  to  anyone  in 
Mr.  Duckworth's  position  having  a  free 
place  given  to  him.  If  Mr.  Duckworth 
wanted  a  free  school  there  were  two  ia 
the  parish,  one  at  Newsholme  and  one  at 
Rimington.  .  .  .  He  found  the 
children  did  not  attend  near  so  well  when 
they  could  have  their  education  free  as 
they  did  when  they  had  to  pay  the  usual 
fee,  and  that  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  they  should  reply  to  Mr.  Duckworth, 
refusing  his  application,  unless  he  could 
show  that  his  circumstances  required 
them  to  give  him  such  assistance;  and 
whether  the  managers  were  justified  iiL 
making  any  such  assertions  or  in  coming 
to  such  a  conclusion  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  The  Guisburn  National 
School  is  the  only  public  elementary 
school  in  the  school  district,  the  other 
two  schools  referred  to  (one  of  which  is 
free,  and  the  other  apparently  charges 
fees)  being  in  two  other  school  districts. 
If,  therefore,  Mr.  Duckworth,  or  any 
other  parent  in  Guisburn,  fails  to  obtain 
free  e.lucatiou  at  the  Guisburn  National 
School,  he  has  only  to   make  a   repre- 
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sentation  to  the  Department,  who  will 
cause  free  accommodation  to  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  Act.  The 
managers  of  a  school  which,  as  is  the 
case  here,  retains  the  right  to  charge  fees 
«re  not  compelled  to  provide  any  free 
places  for  applicants  ;  but  if  thej  do  not, 
and  there  is  no  other  free  school  avail- 
able in  the  district,  the  Department  must 
proceed  to  order  the  formation  of  a 
School  Board,  and  the  provision  by  the 
Board  of  a  free  school.  The  Department 
discountenance,  in  the  strongest  way, 
the  imposition  of  any  poverty  test,  or 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
parent,  in  connection  with  applications 
for  free  education. 

CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS'  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCHEMES. 

Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Parliamentary  Charity  Com- 
missioner whether  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners will  in  general  in  their  new 
schemes  adopt  the  principle  of  having  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  elected  as  in  the 
ficheme  recently  approved  by  them  for  Sun- 
ningwell,  Berks — namely,  the  election  to 
be  in  the  evening,  and  every  ratepayer  to 
have  one  vote  only,  and  the  poll,  if 
demanded,  to  be  taken  by  ballot  ; 
whether  the  Commissioners  would  object 
to  send  a  copy  of  each  proposed  scheme 
on  its  proposal  to  the  Library  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  reference 
by  Members ;  whether  he  can  inform 
the  House  what  new  schemes  have 
been  published  for  consideration,  and 
are,  as  yet,  not  finally  settled ;  and 
whether  a  complete  list  of  all  these  pro- 
posed schemes  is  placed  for  inspection  by 
the  public  in  any  convenient  place  at  the 
office  of  the  Commission  or  elsewhere  ? 

The  parliamentary 
CHARITY  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis,  Merionethshire)  :  In  view 
of  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  cases 
presented  to  them,  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners are  unable  to  give  any  general 
undertaking  as  to  the  provisions  to  be 
made  in  schemes.  For  instance,  some 
charities  are  purely  sectarian,  and  must 
be  so  dealt  with.  Each  case  will  be 
treated  with  reference  to  its  particular 
circumstances.  A  reference  to  para- 
graphs 29  to  37  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  year  1892,  re- 
cently presented  to  Parliament,  will  show 
that  the  principle  of  representation  has 

Mr,  Acland 


been  adopted  more  and  more  generally 
by  the  Commissioners  in  the  constitution 
of  Bodies  of  Trustees  for  the  administra- 
tion of  eleemosynary  charities,  and  that, 
with  the  establishment  of  representative 
Councils  in  counties,  districts,  and 
parishes,  the  further  adoption  of  the 
principle  becomes  more  easy  and  satis- 
factory. There  are  210  schemes  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  and  170  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  published  and 
not  yet  finally  settled.  The  question  of 
placing  copies  of  these  numerous  schemes 
in  the  Library  of  the  House  would  seem 
to  be  one  for  the  decision  of  the  House 
itself.  It  may  be  added  that  steps  are 
always  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  and  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
by  giving  such  public  notice  in  the 
localities  affected  as  may  be  most 
effectual  for  insuring  the  publicity  of  the 
schemes.  Further,  in  deference  to  a 
wish  expressed  in  the  House  a  few  yeare 
ago,  a  complete  list  of  schemes  published 
and  not  yet  finally  settled  is  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  for  inspection 
by  the  public  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission. 

ROADS  m  ROSS-SHIRB. 
•Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty) :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  he  is  aware  of  the  serious  want 
of  a  road  in  the  district  of  Letters  on  the 
Western  mainland  of  Ross-shire,  a  district 
containing  upwards  of  400  souls  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  serious  results  fre- 
quently ensue,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  a|teudance  of 
the  medical  officers  ;  and  whether  some 
aid  will  be  given  towards  the  cost  of  such 
a  road  ?  Before  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man answers,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
a  material  part  of  the  question  has  been 
struck  out  since  I  handed  it  in  at  the 
Table,  and  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  now  read  the  part  omitted, 
or  give  notice  that  I  will  put  it  on  the 
Paper  again  as  another  question. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  I 
have  had  the  words  struck  out,  and  it  ifl 
quite  irregular  and  un-Parliamentanr  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  now  to  insist  on 
reading  them. 

Mr.  WEIR  :  Then,  Sir,  I  will  simply 
ask  the  question  on  the  Paper. 
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The    secretary    for     SCOT- 
LAND  (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  As   the    hoD.    Member    is 
ilreadj  aware,  a  contribution  of  £3,000 
has  been  given  to  the  County  Council  of 
Boas  and  Cromartj  for  the  construction 
of  roiads  and  footpaths  ;  and  out  of  this 
ftUKHiDt  a  sum  of  £400  has  been  allocated 
to  the  Western  mainland  district.     The 
portion,  if  anj,  which  should  be  assigned 
to  the  district  of  Letters^  is,  I  conceive, 
properly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dis- 
trict  Committee,    who    must    be    held 
primarilj    responsible    for   an   impartial 
distribution   of  the  money  amongst  the 
poorer  districts. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AT  MILITARY 
HOSPITALS. 

•Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  State  for  War  whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  supply  of  surgical  instruments 
and  apparatus  at  military  hospitals  is  in- 
adequate, and  that  such  instruments  and 
apparatus  have  largely  to  be  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  the  medical  staff ;  and, 
if  80,  whether  the  Department  will  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  providing  for  the 
Deeds  of  hospitals  at  its  own  expense  ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell  -  Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  No,  Sir ;  the  fact  is  not 
as  stated. 

•Mr.  weir  :  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nao  will  inquire  at  the  military  hospital 
*t  Aldershot  he  will  find  it  is  the 
fact. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  have  made  the  necessary  inquiry. 

THE   SECRETARIAL   DEPARTMENT    OF 
THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

Colonel  PALMER  (Gravesend)  :  I 
heg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General 
whether  it  is  the  case  that  there  are  26 
vacancies  on  the  upper  grade  of  the 
Secretarial  Department  of  the  General 
Post  Office  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  fill  up  these  or  any  future 
similar  vacancies  which  may  occur  by 
the  usual  open  competition  examinations 
applicable  to  Class  I.  offices ;  and  if  it 
be  intended  to  maintain  a  number  of 
Upper  Division  Clerks  in  the  Secretarial 
Department,  are  they  to  be  placed  upon 
the  scale  recommended  by  the  Ridley 
Commission  for  Clerks  on  the  superior 
grade? 


The    POSTMASTER    GENERAL 

(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  : 
There  are  26  vacancies  in  the  branch  of 
the  Post  Office  to  which  the  question 
refers.  It  is  not  intended  to  fill  up  those 
vacancies  in  the  manner  which  he 
describes.  The  future  organisation  of 
the  Post  Office  is  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Treasury,  and  until  that  Board 
has  arrived  at  a  decision  I  am  unable 
to  state  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

WEIGHTS    AND    MBASURBMBNTS    ACT, 

1878. 

Mr.  BIRKMYRE  (Ayr,  &c.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  whether  the  provision  in  Clause 
45  of  the  Weights  and  Measurements 
Act  of  1878,  by  which  weights  stamped 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  used  in  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
could  be  applied  to  weighing  instruments 
which  at  present  must  be  stamped  in  the 
district  in  which  they  are  used  ? 

The  president  op  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  No,Sir;  weighing  machines, 
although  stamped  in  the  district  of  one 
Local  Authority,  may,  under  existing 
law,  have  to  be  re-stamped  if  fixed  for 
use  in  trade  in  the  district  of  another 
Local  Authority. 

Mr.  BIRKMYRE:  Can  no  remedy 
be  applied  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  None  except  by 
registration. 

INDIAN  FINANCB. 

Mr.  CAINE  (Bradford,  E.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether  Sir  David  Barbour^s  term 
of  service  as  Finance  Minister  of  India 
comes  to  an  end  shortly ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of 
appointing  a  financier  from  this  country 
to  the  post ;  whether,  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  proposes  to  appoint  a  British 
financier,  any  change  will  be  made  in 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  seeing  that,  under 
the  Act  of  1862,  only  two  members  of 
that  Council  can  be  appointed  from 
England,  and  the  offices  of  Military 
Member  and  Law  Member  are  now 
filled  from  this  country ;  and  whether 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  act  upon  a 
proposition  which   the  late  Lord  Mayo 
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wished  to  carry  out  during  his  Vice- 
royaity — namely,  that  of  appointing  a 
Native  Indian  lawyer  of  eminence  Law 
Member  to  the  Council,  and  thus  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Finance  Minister  from  England  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George 
Russell,  North  Beds.)  :  (1.)  Sir  David 
Barbour  will  complete  five  years'  service 
as  a  Member  of  the  Governor  Generars 
Council  on  the  26th  November,  1893. 
(2.)  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
think  it  desirable  to  alter  the  law  (Act 
24  &  25  Vic.  c.  67,  Section  3)  by 
which  it  is  provided  that  only  two 
Members  of  the  Council  (of  whom  one 
must  be  a  barrister)  can  be  selected  from 
persons  who  have  not  rendered  at  least 
ten  years'  service  under  the  Government 
in  India  ;  and  as  there  are  at  present  two 
such  Members — namely,  Sir  Alexander 
Miller  and  Lieutenant  General  Bracken- 
bury,  he  is  uuable  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  appointing  a  financier  from 
this  country  to  succeed  Sir  David  Bar- 
bour. (3.)  There  is  no  prospect  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  appointment  of  Legal 
Member  of  Council,  as  Sir  Alexander 
Miller's  appointment  will  not  expire  till 
April,  1896. 

TENBY  POLICE  LOCK-UP. 

Mr.  EGERTON  ALLEN  (Pem- 
broke, &c.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  Pembrokeshire 
County  Council  have  erected  a  police 
lock-up  at  Tenby  under  conditions  which 
render  desirable,  for  sanitary  reasons, 
the  acquisition  of  two  adjacent  cottages, 
and  that  the  Tenby  Town  Council  have 
objected,  on  sanitary  grounds,  to  the 
erection  of  this  lock-up  ;  whether  the 
Local  Government  have  refused  to 
sanction  a  loan  being  raised  by  the 
County  Council  in  consequence  of 
the  objection  of  the  Tenby  Town 
Council  ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  legal  proceedings  have  been 
entered  upon  between  the  Town  Council 
and  the  County  Council  and  that  the 
County  Council  proposes  to  pay  for  the 
lock-up  by  a  rate  in  one  year ;  and  whe- 
ther the  Local  Government  Board  can 
see  its  way,  in  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, to  advise  the  Local  Authorities 
to  purchase  between  them  the  two 
cottages  adjoining  the  lock-up  ? 

Mr.  Caine 


•The  PRESIDENT  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.) : 
The  Pembroke  County  Council  applied 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  a  loan  for  the  erection  of  a 
lock-up  at  Tenby,  and  at  the  local 
inquiry  held  by  the  Board's  Inspector 
objections  were  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
Tenby  Town  Council.  It  appeared  to 
the  Board  that  certain  bye-laws  of  the 
Town  Council  had  not  been  complied 
with  in  connection  with  this  building, 
and  they  refused  to  sanction  the  loan. 
Proceedings  have  since  been  instituted 
by  the  Town  Council  against  the  County 
Council  as  regards  these  bye-laws,  which, 
I  believe,  are  still  pending.  The 
County  Council  are  empowered  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  works  out  of 
current  rates.  The  question  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Authorities  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
matter  in  which  the  Board  can  intervene. 

THE  MAGAZINE  RIFLE  IN  DUBLIN. 

SiK  ALEXANDER  ACLAND- 
HOOD  (Somerset,  Wellington)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretarv  of  State  for  War 
how  many  regiments  quartered  iu  the 
Dublin  district  are  armed  with  the 
magazine  rifle  ;  how  many  ranges  in 
that  district  are  available  for  the  use  of 
that  arm  ;  is  it  the  fact  that  a  suitable 
ranee  has  been  selected  within  14  miles 
of  Dublin,  but  that  it  is  not  in  use  iu 
consequence  of  the  necessary  funds  not 
being  provided  ;  how  many  regiments  in 
that  district  are  armed  with  the  Martini- 
Henry  ;  why  are  they  still  so  armed  ; 
and  if  ordered  on  service  would  they  be 
equipped  with  an  obsolete  weapon  or 
with  one  of  which  they  had  no  know- 
ledge ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Four  battalions  in  the  Dublin  district 
are  armed  with  the  magazine  rifle,  but 
there  are  no  ranges  in  the  district  avail- 
able for  that  arm.  A  site  for  a  range 
has  been  selected  at  about  14  miles 
from  .Dublin ;  but  it  is  improbable  the 
funds  for  its  acquisition  will  be  avail- 
able this  year.  Four  battalions  in  the 
Dublin  district  retain  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle,  because  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  Ireland  does  not  wish  a 
further  issue  of  magazine  rifles  until  a 
suitable  range  has  been  provided.  If 
the    battalions     armed      with    Martini- 
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Henrys  were  ordered  on  service  they 
would  be  equipped  with  the  magazine 
rifle,  the  action  of  which  can  be  learnt 
very  readily  by  any  trained  soldier. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  : 
What  is  the  name  of  the  site  ? 

•Mb.   CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

Kilbride. 

Sib  a.  ACLAND-HOOD:  Where 
will  the  battalions  armed  with  tjhe 
magazine  rifle  execute  their  annual  course 
of  musketry  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

I  must   ask    for   further  notice  of    that 
question. 

COKTEMPT  OF  COURT  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middleton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  whe- 
ther there  are  any  regulations  by  which 
the  state  of  health  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  committing  Judge  ; 
and  whether  he  will  inquire  if  this  has 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  George  Read 
and  Margaret  Hogan,  whose  condition, 
as  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Report  in 
JBeturn  134,  under  28th  February,  1893, 
is  as  to  the  former  "  senile  debility,"  and 
as  to  the  latter  "  senile  debility,  and  is 
very  weak-minded,  and  is  much  depressed 
at  being  detained  here,"  i.e.,  in  Holloway 
Gaol  ? 

The  SECRETARY  op  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQuiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  Quarterly  Reports 
are  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
I  official  solicitor  of  the  High  Court,  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  to  every  prisoner 
<»mmitted  for  contempt  of  Court. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to 
include  in  these  Reports  any  information 
*s  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  health,  but  I 
have  given  instructions  that  in  future 
this  shall  be  done.  The  Report  which  I 
have  received  as  to  George  Read's 
health  shows  no  special  indication  of 
mental  weakness  considering  his  ad- 
vanced age,  and  he  has  required  no 
Tegular  medical  treatment.  His  general 
health  is  not,  however,  altogether  satis- 
factory. Margaret  Hogan  has  through- 
ont  her  imprisonment  been  under  constant 
medical  care,  and  her  condition  has  twice 
been  considered  such  as  to  require  her 
^eatment  in  hospital.  She  is  at  present 
in  a  state   of  general  debility,    and   her 


mental  powers  are  decidedly  weaker  than 
is  usual  in  a  person  of  her  age.  I  have 
given^  instructions  for  these  Reports  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  official  solicitor. 

THE   RATING  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  HOARE  (Norwich)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  recent  legal  decision 
that  Free  Public  Libraries  are  not 
exempt  from  taxation  ;  and  whether  he 
will  consider  the  desirability  of  relieving 
such  institutions  from  any  liability  for 
rates  or  taxes  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  am  aware 
of  the  recent  decision  to  the  effect  that 
Free  Libraries  established  by  Local 
Authorities  are  not  exempt  from  liability 
to  Income  Tax.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
propose  an  alteration  of  the  law  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  new  exemption 
from  rating  in  these  cases.  The  liability 
of  Free  Libraries  to  assessment  to  local 
rates  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
questioned. 

Mr.  S.  HOARE  :  Is  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  aware  that  the  Free  Library 
rate  is  limited  to  Id  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  am  aware 
of  that,  but  hitherto  no  difficulty  has 
arisen  on  this  matter. 

MEAL  TIMES  IN   FACTORIES. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  (Battersea)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  under  Clause 
65  of,"  The  Factory  Act,  1878,"  or  other- 
wise, he  can  issue  a  regulation  that  all 
workpeople  shall  have  the  option  of 
leaving  the  factory  or  workshop  during 
meal  hours,  and  that  no  employer  should 
be  allowed  to  confine  his  workpeople 
during  meal  hours,  but  that  the  right  of 
staying  in  or  out  of  factory  during  meal 
hours  shall  be  at  the  option  of  employes  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  have  no  power  to 
make  such  a  regulation  under  the  section 
in  question,  or  under  any  section  in 
the  Factory  Act  ;  but  whether  at  Com- 
mon Law  the  practice  referred  to  is  legal 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  offer  no  opinion. 
The  cases  where  firms  require  workpeople 
to  remain  in  the  works  during  the  dinner 
hour  appear,  from  the  inquiries  which  I 
have  made,  not  to  be  numerous.     Such 
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an  agreement  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  of  the  workpeople, 
much  to  he  deprecated. 

BALLYNACARGY  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  is  he 
aware  that  defalcations  have  recently 
taken  place  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  at  Ballynacargy, 
County  Westmeath,  aud,  if  so,  have  any 
steps  been  taken  in  respect  thereof  ;  and 
that  the  postmaster  has  receutly  obtained 
a  licence  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  upon 
the  post  office  premises  ;  and  was  such 
licence  so  obtained  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  ;  and,  if 
not,  will  steps  be  taken  by  the  proper 
authority  to  remove  the  post  office  to 
premises  whereon  spirituous  liquors  are 
not  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  At  Ballynacargy 
the  postmaster's  assistant,  having  em- 
bezzled £35  of  his  employers  money,  has 
been  dismissed.  No  loss  falls  upon  the 
Department,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  there  has  been  no  irregularity  in 
connection  with  Savings  Bank  transac- 
tions. The  Postmaster  has  recently, 
with  my  authority,  resumed  a  licence 
which  he  abandoned  in  1889,  after  holding 
it  for  20  years.  This  was  the  only  means 
by  which  he  could  protect  himself,  the 
purchaser  of  the  licensed  premises  having 
become  bankrupt  before  the  whole  of  the 
purchase  money  was  paid.  In  giving  my 
permission,  however,  I  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  for  the  post  office  there  should 
be  provided  separate  accommodation  with 
a  separate  entrance. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land if  he  can  state  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  at 
present  subscribing  to  the  Constabulary 
Force  Fimd  ;  the  number  of  those  who 
have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  said 
fund  should  be  wound  up  ;  and  whether 
there  exists  any  objection  to  members  of 
the  .  Force  individually  or  collectively 
memorialising  the  authorities  regarding 
their  interests  in  the  said  Fund  ? 

♦The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morlet,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  The  number  of 
officers  and  men  whose  pay  is  subject  to 
deduction  for  the  benefit  branch  of  this 

Mr,  Asquith 


fund  is  approximately  8,731.  Opinions 
in  favour  of  the  winding  up  of  the  Fund 
have  been  expressed  by  resolutions  re- 
ceived from  men  serving  in  about  eight 
counties  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  nay 
how  many  contributors  to  the  Fund  were 
represented  by  these  resolutions.  The 
Fund  is  in  actual  course  of  being  wound 
up  by  the  natural  process  of  fulfilling  its 
obligations  to  existing  members,  and  I 
am  afraid  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  authorising  general  discussion 
on  a  subject  which  necessarily  involvet 
an  acquaintance  with  actuarial  matters. 

NICARAGUA. 

Mr.  perks  (Lincolnshire,  Louth)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  Clause 
20  of  the  Treaty  of  11th  February  1860^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua,  still  remains  in  force^ 
whereby  Great  Britain  and  British  sub- 
jects have  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
and  advantages  as  the  most  favoured 
nation,  with  regard  to  transit  through 
any  canal  which  may  be  constructed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through 
Nicaraguan  territory  ;  and  whether  the 
concessions  recently  granted  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  preserve  such  British 
rights  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  The  Treaty  expired  on  the  11  tb 
June,  1888. 

BELFAST  TRADE  DISPUTED. 
Mr.  FENWICK  (Northumberland^ 
Wansbeck)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  Circular  which  has  been  sent  by  the 
firm  of  Warmington  and  Company,  brass- 
founders  of  Belfast,  to  several  employers- 
requesting  them  to  decline  to  give  em- 
ployment to  certain  persons,  whose 
names  are  set  forth  in  the  Circular,  on 
account  of  their  having  ceased  to  work 
for  the  firm,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
Circular  ;  and  whether  such  action,  and 
the  naming  of  the  individuals,  constitute* 
a  broach  of  the  Law  as  stated  in  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act  of  1875  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  wiU 
see  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  ifl  en- 
forced ? 
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•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  Circular,  but  on  look- 
ing into  it  I  think  it  is  not  a  matter 
which  the  Government  can  interfere 
with.  It  involves  a  question  of  law,  with 
which  it  is  not  mj  duty  to  interfere. 

Mr.   FE^^WICK:   May    I    ask   the 

right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  the  action 

of  employers  in  sending   a  Circular  to 

other  employers  asking  them  for  stated 

reasons  not  to  employ  men  whose  names 
ire  given  does  not  constitute  a  breach  of 
ibe  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  1876.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  work- 
men have  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  for 
similar  offences  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  WUl  the  hon. 
Member  point  out  the  section  of  the  Act 
under  which  he  thinks  the  offence  is  con- 
stituted ?    I  am  at  present  advised  that  it 

is  difficult  to  find  in  the  working  of  the 
Act  any  justification  for  his  view.  It  is, 
however,  a  legal  point  with  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  am  not  competent  to  deal, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  address 
a  question  on  the  subject  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  FENWICK  :  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  T.  M.  heal Y  :  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  under  the  late  Government  it  was 
deemed  an  offence  at  Common  Law  for 
persons  to  say  to  other  persons  do  not 
onploy  so  and,  so,  or  do  not  supply  them 
wiUi  necessaries  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  informed  it 
was  80.  Still,  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  Law  Officers 
for  their  opinion. 

OBSOLETE  WAR  VESSELS. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  ALLAN  (Gates- 
head) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  if  he  can  state  the  number 
And  class  of  obsolete  war  vessels  sold 
during  1892  and  to  present  date,  to  whom 
sold,  with  the  prices  received  for  each 
vessel? 

The  CIVIL  LORD  of  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dundee)  : 
The  information  cannot  be  conveniently 
given  in  the  shape  of  a  verbal  reply,  as 
the  particulars  relate  to  some  20  vessels, 
but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  a  copy 
to  my  hon.  Friend  if  that  will  serve  his 
pturpose. 


SIR  WEST   RIDGEWAY'S  MISSION. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  (Cheshire,  Altrin- 
cham)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he 
can  conveniently  give  the  House  any 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Mission  under  Sir  West  Ridgeway  to 
Morocco  ;  and  whether  the  progress  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Sultan 
have  been  so  far  favourable  to  this 
country  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  I  have  no  special 
information  to  give  in  regard  to  Sir 
West  Ridgeway's  Mission.  Our  relations 
with  the  Moorish  Government  are 
not  unsatisfactory,  but  we  are  not  at 
present  engaged  in  any  negotiations  with 
them. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Can  the  hon. 
Member  say  when  the  Papers  will  be  laid 
on  the  Table  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :    I  cannot  at  present. 

Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  (Cumberland, 
Penrith)  :  Is  the  Mission  now  at 
Tangier,  or  has  it  proceeded  to  the 
Sultan  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  It  remains  at  Tangier, 
and  I  am  not  aAvare  that  it  has  any 
immediate  intention  of  proceeding  to  Fez. 

DREDGING  IN  THE  MBDWAY. 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.) :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Vote  for 
£10,000  in  the  Navy  Estimates  for 
dredging  between  Sheemess  and  Chatham, 
whether  the  rubbish  will  be,  as  now, 
deposited  on  the  Kent  and  Essex  fishing 
grounds  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  It  being  of 
paramount  importance  to  complete  at 
once  the  dredging  of  the  Ship  Channel 
in  the  Medway,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  continue  for  the  present  the 
depositing  at  the  Nore  of  the  dredged 
material,  but  only  at  the  eastern  of  the 
two  approved  places  of  deposit  there,  and 
in  not  less  than  55  feet  of  water,  and  at 
ebb  tide  exclusively.  The  western  place 
of  deposit  will  be  abandoned. 

TAXATION  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Major  RASCH :  I  beg  to  ask  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he 
will  consider  the  possibility  of  relieving 
taxation  on  the  agricultural  interest  in 
connection  with  Schedule  B  in  the  next 
Budget  ? 
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•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham)  : 
I  am  desired  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  to 
say  he  cannot  disclose  what  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  in  his  Budget. 

AN    AMNESTY    FOR    ARMENIAN 
PRISONERS. 

Mr.  F.  S.  STEVENSON  (Suffolk, 
Eye)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  use  its 
good  offices  with  the  Sultan  with  a  view 
to  the  release  and  pardon  of  the 
Armenian  political  prisoners  now  de- 
tained within  the  fortresses  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  Koniah,  Tripoli  in  Barbary, 
Aleppo,  Angora,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that  we  have  received  informa- 
tion from  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
that  the  Sultan  has  granted  a  general 
amnesty  to  the  Armenians,  who  in 
various  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor  have 
been  suspected  of  being  concerned  in 
the  posting  of  seditious  placards  ;  the 
amnesty  has  been  extended  to  500  per- 
sons, a  certain  number  of  whom  were  in 
confinement  previous  to  the  late  arrests. 
It  is  stated  that  about  50  persons  will  re- 
main to  be  tried.  The  Armenians 
referred  to  appear  to  be  those  imprisoned 
in  the  Provinces  of  Sivas  and  Angora.  We 
have  no  information  as  to  any  being 
detained  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Tripoli,  or 
Koniah. 

THE  HULL  DOCK  STRIKE. 

Mr.  HAVELOCK  WILSON 
(Middlesbrough)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  if  he  is 
aware  that  the  agent  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  at  South  Shields  supplied 
seamen  and  firemen  on  Tuesday  last  to 
ships  lying  in  the  Port  of  Hull  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
of  1854;  that  the  London  agent  of  the 
Shipping  Federation,  by  representations, 
alleged  to  be  force,  induct  90  British 
seamen  and  firemen  to  go  to  Southampton 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to 
be  engaged  on  steamers  from  that  port ; 
and  that  those  men  were  made  drunk, 
and  put  on  board  German  steamers 
bound  to  Hamburg,  to  take  the  places  of 
the  German  seamen  and  firemen  on  strike 
at  that  port  ;  and  if  he  will, 
under    the    circumstances,    instruct  the 


British  Consul  to  insist  that  those  men 
shall  be  sent  home,  and  all  expenses 
paid  ?  Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
replies  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  crimp  named 
Gustav  Hoy,  whose  address  is  Denison 
Street,  Liverpool,  has  conveyed  90  men 
to  the  Port  of  Hull,  and  that  they  are 
now  being  detained  on  board  one  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Wilson's  steamers, 
although  a  large  numl)er  of  men  are 
willing  to  come  on  shore,  provided  they 
could  get  there ;  and  what  steps  he  proposes 
to  take  with  the  view  of  securing  these 
men's  liberation,  and  whether  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  prosecute  this  crimp  for 
supplying  the  men? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  will  answer 
the  last  part  of  the  question  first.  I  only 
received  notice  of  it  to-day  at  1  o'clock, 
and  it  is  dated  to-day.  I  immediately 
put  the  telegraph  in  motion,  and  it  is  as 
yet  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  has 
occurred.  If  my  hon.  Friend  will  repeat 
his  question  to-morrow,  or  on  some 
future  day,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  answer 
it.  With  respect  to  the  question  on  the 
Paper,  I  have  ascertained  that  some 
men  were  taken  to  Hull  some  days  since 
by  an  officer  of  the  Shipping  Federation 
at  South  Shields.  No  information  has 
been  furnished  which  enables  me  to  say 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  con- 
travention of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854.  If  any  such  information  is 
furnished  to  me  it  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. With  respect  to  the  second 
question,  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
London  agents  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Packet  Company  sent  between  80  and  90 
firemen  and  trimmers  to  Hamburg,  via 
Southampton,  on  the  7  th  instant. 
These  men  on  arrival  alleged  that  they 
had  been  induced  to  leave  London  under 
representations  made  to  them  by  the 
company's  agents,  and  claimed  compen- 
sation from  the  company.  But  the 
company's  agent  states  that  tJiey  were 
engaged  on  Tower  Hill  in  response  to  a 
notice  asking  for  firemen,  &c.,  in  answer 
to  which  there  were  four  times  the 
applicants  for  the  vacancies.  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  General  communi- 
cated with  the  company's  representa- 
tives, who  declared  that  bs  the  men 
threw  them  over  and  repudiated  any 
sort  of  engagement  they  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  The 
Consul  General  has  provided  for  their 
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housing  and  maintenance,  and  for  their 
return  to  this  country.  The  question  of 
liability  for  their  expenses  will  be  settled 
hereafter.  The  company's  agents  say 
that  the  men  were  not  drunk,  and  knew 
quite  well  that  they  were  bound  for 
Hamburg  ;  and  the  Southampton  Dock 
Police  Superintendent  states  that  the  men 
were  not  drunk  upon  arrival  at  South- 
ampton. The  company's  agent  in 
London  called  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
to-day  and  said  that  the  men,  when  they 
left,  were  perfectly  sober.  I  have 
received  a  statement  in  reference  to  this 
case  from  the  Consul  General  at  Ham- 
burg, and  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  J.  H.  WILSON  :  Is  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  these  men 
were  engaged  and  paid  by  the  agent  of 
the  Shipping  Federation  at  the  Shipping 
Federation  Office,  in  Well  Street, 
London  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  agents 
of  the  Hamburg  Line  called  and  assured 
me  that  they  engaged  men  themselves 
npon  instructions  received  from  Ham- 
burg. 

Mr.  J.  H.  WILSON  :  I  will  ask 

[Cries  of  "  Order  !  ']  I  am  not  out  of 
Order.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  if  my  statement  is 
absolutely  correct  as  to  the  90  men 
obtained  by  the  crimp  residing  in  Denison 
Street,  Liverpool,  and  whether  he  will 
|*ke  proceedings  against  that  man  for 
illegally  supplying  the  men  in  coutra- 
▼eotion  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  If  any  evidence 
w  brought  before  me,  proving  crimping 
on  the  part  of  anybody,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  put  the  law  in  operation.  But  it  has 
always  been  the  practice' of  the  Board  of 
Trade  not  to  interfere  with  a  labour 
dispute  if  they  can  avoid  it.  I  think  the 
hon.  Member  will  admit  it  would  not  be 
fair  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  action 
oither  against  the  Union  which  he 
represents,  or  against  the  Federation  for 
supplying  men,  unless  such  action  comes 
under  the  law  as  to  crimping. 

Mr.  J.  H.  WILSON:  How  is  it 
that  we  can  always  get  evidence  of  the 
supply  of  men  illegally,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  officials  fail  to  get  that 
evidence  ? 


Mr.  MUNDELLA:  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  can  obtain  evidence  to  prove 
crimping  he  has  only  to  submit  it  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  it  will  be  sifted  to 
the  bottom,  and,  if  found  to  be  reliable, 
it  will  be  acted  upon. 

THE  WATERFORD  AND  LIMERICK 
RAILWAY. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  REDMOND  (Clare, 
E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway 
Company  have  increased  their  charges 
upon  butter  by  two  pence  per  firkin  ; 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Rail- 
way Companies  to  revert  to  the  old  rate ; 
and  whether  he  has  noticed  the  importa- 
tion at  a  low  tariff  of  a  quantity  of  butter 
from  Australia,  a  competition  which  will 
necessitate  economy  in  transit  charges 
of  the  native  product  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  No,  Su- ;  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  increase  of  charges 
referred  to,  but  directly  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's question  appeared  upon  the  Paper  I 
caused  a  communication  to  be  addressed 
to  the  company,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  him  their  reply.  I  am  aware  that 
the  imports  of  butter  from  Australia  have 
been  increasing  for  some  time  past. 

INDIAN  P.W.D.  ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  KIMBER  (Wandsworth)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether  he  can  state  approxi- 
mately when  the  correspondence  on  the 
subject  matters  of  India  P.W.D.  Engi- 
neers' Memorials  of  1889-90  will  be  in  a 
position  to  be  laid  before  the  House  ? 

•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL :  It  may 

be  anticipated  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Government  of  India  in  respect  to  the 
Indian  Public  Works  Department  will 
not  be  concluded  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  can  then,  if  deemed  advisable, 
be  laid  before  the  House. 

THE  LABOUR  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  (Shef- 
field, Hal  lam) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  when  the 
promised  Memorandum  on  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  promised 
nominal  list  of  the  staff,  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  .'' 
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.    Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  hope  it  will  be 
ready  iu  the  course  of  uext  week. 

LAND  TAX  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  F.  S.  STEVENSON  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in 
connectiou  with  the  Laud  Tax  Commis- 
sioners' Names  Bill,  of  which  he  is  iu 
charge,  whether,  iu  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Circular  seut  out  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Reveuue  states  that  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  name  is  inserted  iu  the 
list  which  is  already  contained  in  auv  of 
the  existing  Name  Acts  or  Schedules,  he 
will  arrange  for  the  list  of  the  persons  at 
present  acting  as  Land  Tax  Commis- 
sioners, together  with  the  divisions  or 
places  for  which  they  act,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Library  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
use  of  Members  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Up  to  1 869  the 
names  were  inserted  in  the  Land  Tax 
Commissioners'  Names  Act  itself.  Since 
then  they  have  on  each  occasion  been 
published  iu  The  London  Gazette.  I 
will  make  arrangements  so  that  the  par- 
ticular copies  of  The  Gazette  may  be 
easily  distino^uished,  by  posting  in  the 
Library  a  reference  to  the  date  of  each 
issue  containing  such  a  list. 

ROSCOMMON  POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (Roscommon,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  whe- 
ther he  has  yet  decided  to  establish  the 
post  office  at  Cloonfernau,  Ballinlough, 
County  Roscommon,  applied  for  last 
February  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  have 
done  so. 

BUCKLESHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
Mr.  EVERETT  (Suffolk,  Wood- 
bridge) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  speech  made  by  a  clerical  member  of 
the  School,  Board  of  Bucklesham,  Fox- 
well,  and  Brightwell,  Suffolk,  in  which  he 
"Stated  that  it  was  an  unwritten  law  of 
that  Board  that  no  man  other  than  a 
churchman  should  be  appointed  a  school- 
master, and  also  that  in  one  case  a  mis- 
tress was  appointed  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Church,  but  she  was  only  allowed 
to  stay  a  very  short  time  ;  and  whether, 
as  this  is  a  district  where  there  are  many 
Dissenters,  he  proposes  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  matter  ? 


Mr.  ACLAND  :  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  there  should  be  in  such  a 
case  what  is  practically  a  religious  test 
for  appoiutments  in  schools  which  are  sup- 
ported by  public  money,  and  which  are 
attended  by  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions. But  a  School  Board  is  at  lil>erty 
to  choose  its  own  teachers,  and  the  De- 
partment has  no  control  over  their  ap- 
pointment or  their  dismissal.  For  the 
policy  of  a  Board  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  responsibility  of  course  rests 
ultimately  very  largely  on  the  ratepayers. 

LABOUR  DISPUTE  AT  BARRY. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (Durham,  S.E.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of.  the  Board 
of  Trade  whether  he  is  aware  that  sea- 
men who  had  legally  signed  articles  on 
board  the  steamer  Sydmontoii  at  Barry 
on  the  12th  instant  were  forcibly  taken 
out  of  the  vessel  by  a  disorderly  crowd  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  his  Department 
intend  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Mercantile  Marine  at  Barry 
has  reported  the  facts  are  as  stated  by 
the  hon.  Member  ;  also  that  a  fresh  crew 
was  shipped  on  the  13th  instant,  when 
the  vessel  started  on  her  voyage.  As 
the  proceedings  were  connected  with  the 
wages  disputes  at  present  prevailing,  and 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  crimping,  the 
Board  of  Trade  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  steps  in  the  matter,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  prosecution  by  the 
shipowners  if  they  think  fit. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACT  IN  INDIA. 
Mr.  WEBB  (Waterford,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether  inquiry  is  being  made  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  any  Military  or 
Civil  authorities  in  India  in  regard  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  or  Cantonment 
Acts,  or  any  similar  regulations  ;  whether 
he  will  state  under  what  circumstances 
and  at  whose  instance  such  inquiry  has 
been  instituteil  ;  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  tribunal,  of  whom  it  is  composed, 
and  what  is  its  scope  or  order  of 
reference  ? 

•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  Yes, 
Sir.  At  the  instance  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Halifax  and  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Shoreditch, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  appointed  a 
Departmental  Committee,  consisting  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  just  mentioned,  m J 
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hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
Holmfirth  Division  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  General  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  and  Sir  James  Peile,  Members 
of  the  Council  of  Ind'ia,  with  myself  as 
Chairman,  and  the  Military  Secretary  of 
the  India  Office  as  Secretary.  Its  object 
is  to  inquire  into  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  practice  in  the  Indian  cantonments, 
and  elsewhere  in  India,  with  regard  to 
prostitutes  and  to  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
report  how  far  they  accord  with  the  Re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons  of  5th 
June,  1881 — namely, 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  any 
mere  suspension  of  measures  for  the  compulsory 
examination  of  women,  and  for  licensing  and 
regulating  prostitution  in  India  is  insufficient, 
and  the  legislation  which  enjoins,  authorises,  or 
permits  such  measures  ought  to  be  repealed." 

DEER  FORESTS  IN  SCOTLAlS  D. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  whether 
it  is  the  case  that  the  Return  of  Deer 
Forests  in  1883  was  1,975,209  acres,  and 
that  of  1891  was  2,572,133  acres; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  these  were 
optional  Returns  made  by  the  landlords 
or  their  factors,  and  do  not  include  several 
well-known  deer  forests  and  some  farms 
where  there  are  both  sheep  and  deer  ; 
and  on  what  facts  his  statement  that  the 
increase  from  1883  to  1891  is  "300,000 
acres  at  the  most,"  is  based  ? 

Sir  G.   TREVELYAN  :  The   total 

number  of  Deer   Forests  stated  in  the 

first  paragraph   of  the   hon.   Member*s 

qoestioQ  are  the  totals  of  the  figures  in 

the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1883  and 

1891.    These  may  both  perhaps  be  called 

optional  Returns,  and  the  first  apparently 

<W  not  include,  as  in  the  Return  of  1891, 

wme  areas  carrying  sheep  but  on  which 

deer  are    also    found.     The    statement 

nwwie  by  me  that  the  increase  from  1883 

to  1891  had  been  300,000,  or  perhaps 

more  precisely  312,346,  was  based  on  the 

column  of   the   Return   of  1891,  which 

states  whether   deer  forests   had    been 

formed  since  1883. 

Br.  CLARK  :  Is  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  aware  it  was  stated  last  year 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  under  the 
late  Government  that  180,000  acres  had 
"cen  added  to  the  deer  forests  in  Suther- 
wndshire  alone,  and  that  these  deer  forests 
are  not  included  in  the  Return  ? 


Sir  G.  TREVELYAN :  It  depends 
whether  they  were  formed  before  1891 
or  since. 

Dr.  CLARK  :  Before. 
•DR.MACGREGOR  (Inverness-shire): 
In  connection  with  the  question  may  I 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  has 
seen  an  article  in  The  Scottish  High- 
/a/w/cr,  in  which  statistics  are  given  to 
show  that  about  one  million  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  deer  forests  of  Scot- 
land since  1883.  Seeing  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  land  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  is  not  likelv  to  conclude  its 
labours  for  three  or  four  years  will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  agree  to  support  a 
measure  now  before  the  House,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  land  in  the  Highlands  from 
its  legit'mate  me — namely,  the  rearing  of 
human  beings  and  not  of  wild  beasts  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  I  have  seen 
the  article  in  question.  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  question  I  had  rather  answer  it 
after  notice. 

BRITISH  SUBJECTS  IN  SIAM. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  REDMOND  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  if  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  statement  in  a  telegram  to 
The  Times  of  29th  March  last,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Siam  Free  Press  had  been 
publicly  thrashed  by  two  Siamese  stu- 
dents ;  and  if  true,  as  the  Siam  Free 
Press  is  registered  at  Bangkok  as  an 
English  newspaper,  and  the  editor  being 
a  British  subject,  what  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  British  Representatives  at 
Bangkok  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the 
Siamese  Government  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  I  have  seen  the  tele- 
gram in  question.  According  to  Art. 
2  of  an  Agreement  signed  at  Bangkok 
on  the  13th  May,  1856,  provision  is  made 
for  the  settlement  of  all  criminal  and 
civil  cases  between  British  and  Siamese 
subjects.  It  provides  that  all  criminal 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  is  a  Siamese 
shall  be  tried  and  determined  by  the 
Siamese  Authorities  alone.  Whenever  a 
British  subject  has  ground  of  complaint 
against  a  Siamese,  he  has  to  make  his 
complaint  through  the  British  Consul, 
who  lays  it  before  the  proper  Siamese 
Authorities.  Assuming  that  the  editor 
of  the  Siam  Free  Press  is  a  British 
subject  and  has  a  grievance  against  a 
Siamese,    this   is   the   course  which   he 
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should  pursue.  No  Report  on  the  subject 
has  been  received  from  Her  Majesty's 
Representative  at  Bangkok,  but  unless 
the  proper  remedy  should  be  refused  on 
his  application,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  he  should  telegraph  to  the  Foreign 
Office. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  heavy  expenditure  which 
has  been  placed  upon  the  local  ratepayers 
of  seaport  towns  in  the  preservation  of 
the  country  from  the  ravages  of  cholera 
during  the  last  year  ;  and  whether  he 
will  consider  the  advisability  of  the 
Treasury  contributing  to  such  expendi- 
ture in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  imder- 
taken  in  the  public  interest  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT :  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  requests  me  to  say 
that  he  does  not  consider  it  possible  to 
give  effect  to  the  proposal  suggested  in 
this  question. 

Mr.  DODD  :  Can  anything  be  done 
with  regard  to  possible  similar  expen- 
diture this  year  so  as  to  encourage  the 
Authorities  not  to  relax  their  efforts  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  cannot  add 
anything  to  the  reply. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  :  May  I  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  he  has  only 
repeated  the  question  on  the  Paper.  I 
will  put  it  down  again. 

THE  SKIBBEREEN  AND  BALTIMORE 
RAILWAY. 

Mr.  EDWARD  BARRY  (Cork 
Co.,  S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
delay  in  opening  the  Skibbereen  and 
Baltimore  Railway  ;  and  whether  there 
is  any  remaining  obstacle,  seeing  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  passed  the  line  a 
fortnight  ago  ? 

*SiR  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  Official 
Letter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  authorising 
the  opening  of  the  line  was  dated  the 
13th,  received  by  the  promoting  com- 
pany on  the  14th  inst.,  and  forwarded 
the  same  day  to  the  working  company, 
with  a  request  that  arrangements  might 
at  once  be  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
line.  The  Board  of  Works  have  asked 
the  latter  company  to  state  when  the  first 
train  will  be  run,  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  the  reply. 

Sir  E.  Grey 
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Mr.O'KEEFFE  (Limerick)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
if  he  would  consider  the  application  of 
Harry  Fudge  for  a  pension  from  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  on  Greenwich 
Hospital,  or  allow  the  sum  contributed 
by  him  on  Register  Ticket  114,449  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Deferred 
Annuities,  so  that  he  may  now  obtain  an 
equivalent  for  the  outlay  on  his  part  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  ;  The  Board  of 
Trade  have  received  no  application  for 
a  pension  from  Hany  Fudge ;  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  consider  it  when  made. 
I  may,  however,  say  that  there  is  no 
record  since  1851  of  any  contributions 
having  been  paid  to  the  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Fund  by  a  seaman  of  that  name. 
I  am  also  informed  by  the  Registrar 
General  of  Seamen  that  the  Mariner's 
Register  Tickqt  No.  114,449  bears  quite 
a  diffiBrent  name. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  POLITICS. 

Mr.  mac  NEILL  (Donegal,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he 
has  observed  the  announcement  in  the 
Dublin  Tory  Press  that  Taxing  Master 
Coffey  attended  the  meeting  in  Leiuster 
Hall,  Dublin,  on  8th  April,  to  protest 
against  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill ; 
whether  this  official's  department  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
and  whether  his  action  is  sanctioned  bv 
his  superiors  ;  and,  if  so,  will  it  be  open 
to  other  Civil  servants  to  attend  political 
meetings  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  ? 

Mr.  CARSON  (Dublin  University): 
I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
a  question  of  which  I  have  given  him 
private  notice.  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that, 
since  his  appointment  in  1862  by  a 
Liberal  Government,  Master  Coffey  has 
never  attended  any  political  demonstra- 
tion whatever  ;  whether  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Press  referred  to  in  the 
question  was  made  through  the  con- 
trivance of  a  gentleman  of  Nationalist 
politics  ;  whether  Master  Coffey  is  a 
Catholic  and  connected  with  the  only 
Catholic  Unionist  Member  of  Parliament 
from  Ireland  ;  and  whether  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  present  and  other 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  House 
to  give  him  annoyance  ? 
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•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :    I  think  the  hon. 

Member  will    see  that    there  are  some 

portions  of  his  question  which  I  cannot 

be  expected  to  answer.     From  a  com- 

mtmication  which   I  have  received  from 

the   gentleman   in   question    it    appears 

there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 

statement  that  he  attended  or  took  part 

in  the  meeting  referred  to.     I  understand 

that  there   is   no   actual  Minute  on  the 

subject  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph 

of   the    question,    but    it    is    certainly 

contrary    to    the   practice   of   the   Civil 

Service  that  its  members  should  attend 

political  meetings. 

Mb.  mac  NEILL  :  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  announcement  appeared  in  The 
Dublin  Evening  Mail^  the  official  organ 
of  the  Tory  Party,  and  was  never  con- 
tradicted ? 

Mr.  CARSON  :  Has  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  any  information  as  to  who 
got  the  announcement  inserted  ? 
•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  not  aware 
either  of  the  fact  mentioned  by  my  hon. 
Friend  or  of  the  fact  mentioned  by  the 
boo.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  I>ANE  :  Does  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemn,n  consider  that  the  well-founded 
opposition  of  the  Civil  servants  in  Ire- 
land to  tbis  question  of  Home  Rule 

[The  question  was  not  completed.] 
Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  ! 

JOHN  BASKERVILLE'S  GRAVE. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :  I 
heg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  by  whose  authority 
the  grave  of  John  Baskerville  was 
opened,  and  for  wlmt  purpose ;  and 
whether  such  practices  will  be  prohibited 
in  future  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  informed  that 
the  space  numbered  521  in  the  catacombs 
under  the  church  was  opened  by  the 
directions  of  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens, with  the  object  of  identifying 
the  remains  in  the  coffin.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  original  interment  was  illegal, 
as  there  is  no  entry  in  the  burial  register 
nor  any  headstone  in  front  of  the  cata- 
comb, as  is  usually  the  case,  and  doubts 
existed  as  to  whether  the  body  was  in 
the  coffin.  The  examination  proved,  I 
helieve,  that  the  remains  were  those  of 
the  printer,  John  Baskerville,  who  died 
120  years  ago.  The  coffin  was  replaced 
before  the  vicar  and  church  warding  left 
the  catacombs,  and  the  space  h&s  been 


enclosed  with  bricks  and  mortar.  In 
these  circumstances,  although  the  vicar 
and  churchwardens  may  have  acted 
without  legal  authority,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  public  interest  requires  that  I 
should  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  strictly  illegal  for  a  grave 
to  be  opened  in  this  way  and  publicly 
exhibiteii,  as  this  was,  and  should  not 
the  authority  to  open  a  grave  come  from 
the  Home  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Certainly  ;  that  is 
my  opinion. 

GREEK    FINANCE. 

Sir  J.  PEASE  (Durham,  Barnard 
Castle)  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  question  of 
which  I  have  given  him  private  notice^- 
namely,  whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  statement  that  appeared  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  last  Saturday, 
that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Laws's  Report  on 
Greek  finance  was  privately  circulated 
before  being  presented  in  a  proper  manner 
to  this  House  ;  whether  this  statement  i» 
correct,  and  whether  there  was  any  delay 
in  issuing  the  Report  ? 

*SiR  E.  GREY  :  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  statement  quoted  in  my 
hon.  Friend's  question,  nor  for  the  other 
allegations  in  the  article  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called.  There  has 
been  no  delay  in  issuing  the  Report.  It 
was  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  on 
March  20 ;  the  first  proof  was  received 
on  April  5  ;  it  was  sent  to  the  Press  on  the 
8th  ;  and  a  full  copy  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
11th,  last  Tuesday, 

MOTIONS. 


i 


LABOUR  DISPUTE  AT  HULL. 
MOTION    FOR   ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  Member  for  Batter- 
sea,  rose  in  his  place  and  asked  leave  ta 
move  the  Adjournment  of  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  a  definite  matter 
of  urgent  public  importance — namely, "  tl  e 
conduct  of  the  Hull  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  Local  Atithorities  in  connection  with 
the  Labour  Dispute,  now  proceeding  at 
Hull  ;  "  but  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
not  having  been  signified,  Mr.  Speaker 
called  on  those  Members  who  supported 
the  Motion  to  rise  in  their  places,  and  not 
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less  than  40  Members  having  accordingly 
Tisen 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  said,  he  would 
not  have  moved  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House  had  he  wished  simply  to  express 
his  personal  opinion  on  the  merits  of  an 
industrial  conflict,  and  he  believed  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  C.  Wilson),  who 
'was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  and 
himself  could  have  talked  the  matter  over 
in  an  adjoining  room  for  Ave  minutes 
they  could  have  settled  it  to  the  satis- 
faction, not  only  of  the  hon.  Member,  but 
of  the  men  on  strike.  In  his  opinion,  the 
partial  and  undignified  way  in  which  one 
of  the  Local  Authorities  had  interfered 
on  the  side  of  the  masters  at  Hull,  and 
bad  used  their  administrative  powers  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  men, 
constituted  a  matter  of  grave  public  im- 
portance. He  did  not  ask  for  the 
sympathy  or  the  consideration  of  the 
House  for  the  Hull  strikers.  He  believed 
that  the  merits  of  an  economic  and 
industrial  dispute  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  such. 
He  believed,  with  Lord  Derby,  that  in 
industrial  disputes  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Law  should  show  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour,  that  the  House  should  provide 
a  clear  ring,  and  let  the  disputants  fight 
the  matter  out  without  intervention  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  except  for  the 
preservation  of  the  law  of  life  and  of  the 
public  peace.  He  regretted  that  several 
questions  which  had  been  asked  in  the 
House  the  other  day  precluded  him  from 
Taisiug  several  points  to  the  extent  he 
fihould  have  liked.  He  would  confine 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  inter- 
Tention  of  the  Hull  Board  of  Guardians. 
On  Thursday  last  that  Board  of  Guardians 
sat  in  the  usual  way,  and  among  the 
applications  for  outdoor  relief  was  one 
from  a  man  named  James  Mullins,  a 
ibricklayer's  labourer.  The  man  was  61 
years  of  age,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
•out  of  work  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
aiothing  on  which  to  exist.  Mr.  Mundell 
.asked  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Bricklayers'  Union.  He  said  he  was, 
but  was  paid  no  contribution,  as  he  was 
^beyond  the  age.  Mr.  Tewson  proposed 
that  the  man  should  have  otitdoor  relief 
given  to  him  for  one  week  on  condition 
that  he  sought  work  where  it  was  to  be 
got  in  the  town — namely,  at  the  Free 
Labour  Exchange,  which  was  supplying 
jtree  labour  io  connection  with  the  dispute 

Mr.  John  Burns 


then  in  progress.  The  Chairman,  who  was 
indirectly  connected  with  shipping,  made 
several  comments  in  connection  with  this 
application,  and  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  the 
Guardians,  said  he  had  been  to  the  offices 
of  the  Free  Labour  Bureau  that  morning 
and   had   been  told    there    to*  send   all 
the  men  to  the  Bureau,  as  work  could  be 
found  for  at  least  2,000.     The  Chairman 
interrupted   one   of   the  Guardians  who 
protested  against  this  action  and,  in  fact, 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  eflect  that 
the  applicant  be  given  the  house  only. 
Later  on  an  old  lady  applied  for  reli^. 
She  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  if  she 
had  anyone  upon  whom  to  rely,  and  re- 
plied that  she  had  a  son.     The  Chairman 
said,  "Does  he  belong  to  the  Union  ?" 
The  applicant  replied,  "Oh,  yes,  Sir." 
The  Chairman  then  asked  why  she  did 
not  get  her  son  to  tear  his  card  up  and 
join  the  new  Labour  Bureau,  adding  that 
he  could  get  work  there,  and  that  the 
Dockers'  Union  would  not  give  him  any- 
thing.     One  of  the  members  said,    "I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  your  position."     The  Chair- 
man replied,  "  Perhaps  you  will  take  the 
information    to    the    Dockers'    Union." 
These  were  two  of  the  cases  of  interven- 
tion of  which  he  complained,  and  there 
was  still  another  case.     He  had  in  his 
possession   two   printed   tickets   of    the 
Sculcoates  Union,  Hull,  dated  8th  April, 
1893,  and  given  to  William  Morley  and 
William  Roberts.     These  men  had  been 
engaged  in  the  breaking  of  stones,  and  they 
were  told  they  must  either  enter  the  work- 
house or  go  to  the  Free  Labour  Bureau, 
or  down  to  the  docks,  where  they  could, 
through   the   Free   Labour   Bureau  and 
Exchange,  get  work,  which  meant  that 
they  must  either  go  into  the  workhouse 
or   take   the   place   of   labourers   which 
were  out  on  strike.     He  contended  that 
not  only  had  the  Chairman  no  right  to 
make  the  remarks  he  did  make  at  the 
meeting,  but  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
had  no  right  to  authorise  their  officers  to 
tell  men  who  were  engaged  on  test  work 
that  if  they  did  not  go  down  to  the  docks 
to  secure  work  they   would  have  to  go 
into  the   workhouse.     There  was,    per^ 
haps,  a  reason  for  the  partiality  which 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Hull  Board  of 
Gnardians.     He  found  that  20  out  of  the 
37  Guardians  were  ex  officios^  and  were 
al^o    Magistrates ;    that   these   20  raeo 
were    shipowners,   whilst   three   of  the 
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elected  Guardians  were  also  shipowners, 
80  that  23  out  of  a  total  of  37  Guardians, 
or  a  majority  of  four,  were  shippwners. 
It  was  said  that  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Guardians  had   been  induced  by 
the  condition  of  Hull  at  the  present  time. 
Daring  the  past  week  there  had  been  in 
the  Press  exaggerated  reports  of  "  dia- 
bolical   outrages  *'    at    Hull.      He   was 
afraid  that   many   of   these  "diabolical 
outrages  ^*  were  something  like  the  black 
eye,  which  he  was  said  to  have  had  about 
a  month  ago,  but  which  he  did  not  know 
of  until  he  saw  it  in  print.     One  of  the 
outrages  was  the  painting  green  of  the 
door  of  the  Free  Labour  Exchange.     He 
did  not  see  much  in  that   joke,  as  he 
could  not  understand  how  any  one  could 
a3»>ciate  green  with  a  successful  firm  like 
that  of  Wilson's.      It    had    also    been 
reported  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  poison  free  labourers,  but  an  examina- 
tion had  shown  that  an  economical  ship- 
owner— a  disciple  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
— bad  been  supplying  his  free  labourers 
witli  sour  beer,  which  had  had  unpleasant 
effects  upon  them.     Then  something  had 
been  said  about  bayonet  charges  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  bayonet  charges  had 
takeu  place,  and  the  Unionists  who  were 
reported  to  have  used  revolvers  had  done 
no  such  thing.      The   Times  on  April  14 
*aid  there  had  been  no  arrest  at  all,  that 
the  Riot  Act  had  not  been  read,  that  the 
Dockers'  leaders  had  been  moderate  in 
their  speeches,  and   the  men  had   been 
exceedingly   quiet   and  orderly  in  their 
behaviour.     Of   course,  this  was    to  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
hhi  not   had   ex- Cabinet  Ministers  ad- 
<fre8Sing  them.  There  had  been  one  lament- 
able occurrence — namely,  the  upsetting 
of  a  cartload  of  carrots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  docks,  and  the  use  of  these 
«UTots  by  the  crowd  for  pelting   each 
other.     In  consequence  of  the   intimida- 
tion exercised  by  the  Guardians,  and  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Bench  of  Magistrates, 
certain  external  forces  had  been  brought 
to  Hull. 
•Mr.  SPEAKER:    Order,  order  I     I 
think    the     hon.     Gentleman     is    pre- 
cluded   from    going    into    the    question 
of    employment     of     the      Naval     and 
Milittry   Forces   in   consequence   of  the 
Houce   having  decided    the  other   night 
that  the  matter  should  not  be  brought  for- 
-warJ  as  one  of  urgent  public  importance. 
I  am  bound  also  to  tell  the  hou.  Gentle- 


man that  he  is  now  diverging  from  the 
point  as  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  is  going  into  general 
questions.  The  House  only  granted 
leave  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  of 
definite  public  importance    was    strictly 

Mr.  JOHN    BURNS  :    As    « Local 

Authorities  "  are  mentioned 

•Mr.  speaker  :  I  told  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  words  ^^  Local 
Authorities  "  had  better  not  be  included. 
"  Local  Authorities  "  were  mentioned  in 
the  hon.  Member's  Motion  for  leave,  but 
so  far  as  the  term  related  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  their  position  as  regards 
the  other  Local  Authorities,  I  per- 
mitted the  question  to  be  put  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS:  I  will  say,  then, 
that,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Hull  Board  of  Guardians,  followed  up  by 
other  actions,  we  see  this  condition  of 
things. 

Mr.  C.  H.  WILSON  (Hull,  W.)  :  I 
understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  th^t  the  hon. 
Member  is  only  at  liberty  to  speak  on 
the  question  on  which  the  Adjournment 
of  the  House  has  been  moved.  The  hon. 
Member  has  extended  that  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  peace  of  Hull ; 
find  he  has  made  statements  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  I  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  answering  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  having 
inserted  "  Local  Authorities."  I  under- 
stood that  the  object  of  the  hon.  Member 
in  rising  to  ask  leave  to  move  the  Ad- 
journment was  to  discuss  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  in  so  dealing 
with  the  relief  as  to  favour  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  trade  dispute  now  raging 
in  Hull.  It  would  be  out  of  Order,  I 
think,  to  allude  to  the  general  state  of 
Hull  or  to  the  general  state  of  the  trade 
dispute  on  the  question  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  brought  before  the  House — 
namely,  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Local  Authorities.  If 
the  hon.  Member  touches  upon  the  Local 
Authorities  he  must  in  some  way  connect 
them  with  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  refusing  relief  to  those  in 


distress  or  with  their  conduct  in   other 
respects  in  connection  with  the  strike. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  said,  he  would 
not   go    into   the   subjects    which    Mr. 
I  Speaker  ruled  out  of  Order. 
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•Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order! 
Tbe  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  out  of 
Order  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  said,  he  was 
going  to  observe  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  connect  the  Naval 
Forces  which  were  being  brought  to  Hull 
with  the  question  of  the  Hull  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  he  sincerely  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  C. 
Wilson)  had  not  shown  the  same  mag- 
nanimity as  he  (Mr.  Burns)  had  himself 
displayed  when  he  postponed  his  Motion 
for  the  Adjournment  of  the  House  until 
the  hon.  Member  could  be  present. 
Under  the  circumstances  he  must  confine 
himself  to  the  action  of  the  Guardians  in 
refusing  relief  unless  the  applicants  con- 
sented to  accept  free  labour.  Having 
exhausted  that  part  of  his  subject,  he 
would  content  himself  by  saying  that  he 
trusted  the  House  would  condemn  the 
action  of  the  Guardians,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
be  able  to  compel  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
both  in  Hull  and  elsewhere,  to  confine 
himself  to  their  legitimate  duty. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
— {Mr,  John  Burns,) 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  neither  the  jurisdiction  nor 
the  desire  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  of  this 
description,  nor  have  we  the  authority 
which  the  hon.  Member  seems  to  think 
over  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
So  long  as  Boards  of  Guardians  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  they  are  the 
solo  judges  of  their  own  action,  and  are 
not  responsible  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  At  the  same  time,  I  venture  to 
express  the  opinion  that,  if  a  Board  of 
Guardians  interfered  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  this  dispute,  they  would  be  acting 
in  an  improper  manner,  and  would  de- 
serve the  censure  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  this  House.  The  hon. 
Member  was  good  enough,  through  the 
u.sual  channels,  to  inform  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  bring  before  the  House  the 
conduct  of  the  Hull  Board  of  Guardians 
— for  there  are  two.  But  he  did  not 
furnish  me  with  the  specific  cases,  and 
therefore  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain  any   information    with   respect    to 


those  cases.  But  I  lost  no  time,  when 
I  received  ithe  intimation  from  the  hon. 
Member,  in  telegraphing  to  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  give  me  what  information 
they  could  respecting  their  conduct  in 
this  matter.  As  I  know  nothing  of  my 
own  knowledge,  I  think  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
is  to  read  their  communications  to  the 
House.  The  following  is  the  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Clerk 
to  the  Hull  Board  of  Guardians  : — 

"Since  the  strike  commenced  in  Hull,  the 
Board  have  only  had  two  applications  for  relief 
from  able-bodied  men  who,  so  far  as  the 
Guardians  are  aware,  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  strike—  one,  at  the  meeting  of 
Guardians  on  the  5th,  and  the  other  on  the 
12th.  In  the  first  case,  the  applicant  implied 
that  he  could  obtain  work  if  he  applied  to  the 
Free  Labour  Bureau  ;  and,  in  the  second  case, 
the  applicant  admitted  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Dockers'  Union,  and  he  declined  to  make 
application  for  work  as  a  free  labourer.  After 
due  consideration,  the  Guardians  felt  that  these 
cases  were  not  suitable  for  out-relief,  as  both 
men  could  obtain  work  if  they  would  apply  for 
it ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  only  proper 
relief  was  to  offer  an  onler  for  the  house,  which 
was  done.  But  in  both  cases  the  order  was  re- 
fuse! I  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  further 
application  has  been  made  to  the  relieving 
officer." 

We   communicated   with    the   Union   of 

Sculcoates,    and   this    is   the    letter   we 

received  in  reply — 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
telegra.m,  and  to  state  that  there  were,  on 
Tu^ay  last,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Board,  36  applications  from*  able-bod ie<l  men 
out  of  work  for  out-door  relief,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolve*!,  by  a  full  Board  of  23 
Guardians,  that  the  applicants  should  be 
offered  the  house,  the  Board  being  of  opinion 
that  work  existed  to  a  large  extent,  if  the  men 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  of  this  the 
men  were  fully  aware.  1  he  first  applicant  was 
a  docker  who,  on  being  reminded  that  placanlft 
had  been  iwstctl  in  the  town  stating  that  men 
who  would  applj  for  work  could  have  it, 
replied  :  *  Yes,  for  men  who  will  do  it,  but  I  am 
not  of  that  gang.'  On  being  informed  that  he 
could  have  adniission  into  the  house,  he  replieil : 
'  Not  if  I  know  it,'  and  left  the  room.  Ea<*h 
application  was  taken  on  its  merits,  and.  in 
effect,  the  answer  of  all  the  men  was  the  same- 
Two  of  the  men  said  that  they  wouUl  apply  for 
the  work.  The  Board  was  of  opinion,  without 
going  into  the  qnestion  of  the  labour  dispute, 
that,  if  a  man  is  offered  work  which  he  d«xrlinc» 
to  accept,  it  would  not  be  right  to  use  the  rate- 
payers* money  to  maintain  him  and  his  family, 
which  would  be  to  put  a  premium  on  j)aui»eriMn. 
I  may  add  that,  although  seven*  1  of  the 
Guardians  were  of  opinion  that  the  applicants 
should  not  be  offered  the  hous^,  in  nearly  every 
ca>e  the  house  was  offered  ;  ami,  umler  these 
circumstances,  not  one  of  the  applicants  for 
relief  was  refuseil.'* 
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I  maj  say  for  the  information  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  position  of 
the  law  is  this  :  a  Board  of  Guardians 
has  no  power  absolutely  to  grant  out-door 
relief  to  able-bodied  men  ;  but,  under  the 
oat-door  relief  regulation  or  order  in  force 
in  Hull,  relief  can  be  given  to  all  desti- 
tute  persons    out    of    the     workhouse, 
whether  able-bodied  or  no  ;  but,  in  the 
awe  of  able-bodied  men,  one-half  of  the 
relief  must  be  given  in  food  or  fuel  or 
other  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
every  able-bodied  man  so  relieved  must 
be  set  to  work  by  the  Guardians  and  kept 
employed  so  long  as  he  continues  to  receive 
relief.    If  the  Guardians,  iii  a  particular 
case,  deem  it  expedient  to   depart   from 
anj  of  these   regulations,   and,    within 
21   days,  report  a  case   to    the    Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Local  Go- 
veram«nt   Board   approve,  the   relief  is 
not  illegal.     The  House  will  see,  there- 
fore, and  the  hon.  Member  will  see,  that 
f he  jurisdi  ction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  cases  of  this  kind  does  not  arise 
ontll  an    application   is   made    for    the 
Local  Government  Board  to  sanction  the 
giving  of  out-door  relief.      In  that  case 
it  is  for  tbe  Local  Government  Board  to 
decide    whether    the    relief    should    be 
given.    In  the  present  state  of  the  case 
the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  was  ab- 
solute.    It  is  not  my  duty  or  intention  to 
express    any   opinion    whatever  on  this 
case,  except  to  submit  the  facts  to  the 
House  so  far  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  concerned.     But,  if  any  fact  is 
brought  to  our  notice  of  an  infringement 
by    Guardians    of    the  fair   position  of 
neutrality,  in  a  great  dispute  of  this  sort, 
and  we  have  the  power  to  interfere,  that 
interference  will  be  given. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  (Durham,  Mid.)  said, 
the  charge  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Battersea  was  not  so  much  one  of 
withholding:  relief  as  that  the  Guardians 
had  sifted  the  relations  of  the  applicants 
to  tbe  strike.  He  would  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  this  question  :  Did  the  Guardians 
of  Hull  carry  out  the  powers  of  their 
office  when  they  inquired  into  the  rela- 
tions of  these  people  on  strike  with  their 
employers,  and  were  they  violating  those 
powers  when  they  told  the  people  that 
they  should  go  to  work  irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  the  strike  ?  He  should  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — be- 
cause many  of  them  were  interested  in 
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these  labour  disputes — would  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  Board 
of  Guardians  in  particular.  It  might 
guide  other  Boards  of  Guardians  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  relief  should  be 
granted. 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  conversation  which  took 
place,  except  from  the  statement  sent  to 
me,  and  it  would  be  clearly  improper  for 
me  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Guardians,  except  upon  facts  which 
I  have  satisfied  myself  to  be  correct. 
On  the  general  question,  I  will  say  that 
the  whole  of  the  examination  rests 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Autho- 
rities. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  shall  have  power  to  interfere. 
If  the  hon.  Member  will  put  down  a 
specific  question,  stating  the  specific 
facts,  I  will  have  inquiry  made  whether 
the  facts  are  correct,  and  then  I  can  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  (Hull, 
W.)  :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
given  us  a  reading  .  of  the  law.  The 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Batter- 
sea  was  evidently  an  ex  parte  statement 

read  from 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  :  I  read  from 
the  Hull  newspapers  ;  it  was  not  an  ex 
parte  statement. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  :  At  the 
present  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  men  who  are  on  strike — 
incited,  as  they  have  been,  by  very  violent 
speeches,  made  by  their  leaders — the 
town  of  Hull  is  in  a  state  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  :  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  Order. 

*Mr.  speaker  :  It  would  obviously 
be  irregular  for  the  hon.  Member  to  go 
into  the  general  state  of  Hull  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strike.  I  have  already 
confined  the  hon.  Member  for  Battersea 
to  the  special  point  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Guardians  of  Hull.  It  is  true  that  some 
expressions  escaped  him  before  I  saw 
what  his  argument  was  leading  up  to. 
It  is  not  regular  for  the  hon.  Member 
addressing  the  House  to  speak  on  the 
general  question. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON :  Under 
these  circumstances.  Sir,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  stating  that  what  was  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Battersea  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  I 
am  not  permitted  to  state  what  the  facts 
are,  I  can  only  say  that,  having  been  in 
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the  town  of  Hull  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strike,  and  having  been  asked 
by  the  Civic  Authorities  to  remain  there, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  termination, 
I  know  personally  what  the  facts  are. 
I  have  been  threatened  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Hull  generally  do  not  consider  their 
lives  sufficiently  protected. 

Mr.  HAVELOCK  WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) :  Should  I  be  in  Order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  a  further  ad- 
journment, which  would  give  the  House 
a  better  opportunity  of  considering  this 
question  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not  be  regular  to  bring  up  another 
question  on  the  same  day.  That  point 
arose  some  years  ago,  and  I  had  to  give 
a  ruling  on  the  subject,  and  I  decided 
that  it  was  only  competent  to  bring 
before  the  House  one  question  each  day 
asking  the  House  to  adjourn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance. 

Mr.  HAVELOCK  WILSON  :  Does 
that  ruling  applv  to  a  different  case  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  On  the  same  day  it 
would  apply  to  anything. 

Mr.  HAVELOCK  WILSON  :  Then 
I  will  give  notice  for  to-morrow. 

•Mr.  speaker  :    The   Question   is, 
this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  :  My  object  was 
to  give  publicity  to  certain  facts  and 
evidence  by  bringing  them  before  the 
House.  I  have  brought  them  before  the 
House  ;  and,  that  publicity  having  been 
given,  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  having  practically 
confirmed  my  evidence  and  adduced  other 
facts  in  support  of  my  main  charge,  I 
will  take  another  opportunity  of  raising 
the  general  question.  I  ask  leave,  there- 
fore, to  withdraw  the  Motion  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Is  it  your  pleasure 
that  the  Motion  be  withdrawn  ? 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

BOARDS    OF    CONCILIATION    AND 
LABOUR  DISPUTES. 

motion  for  leave. 

The  president  of  the 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella, 
Sheffield,  Brightside)  :  I  beg  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  pro- 
vision for  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 

Mr,  Charles  Wilson 


labour  disputes.  The  Bill  is  of  a 
tentative  character,  elastic  in  its  pro- 
visions and  voluntary  in  its  operation. 
The  scheme  embodied  in  it  is  in  opera- 
tion already  in  some  of  the  largest 
industries  in  the  Kingdom,  with  the  best 
possible  results.  The  Bill  embodies 
provisions  which  give  power'  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  conciliators  or 
a  Board  of  Conciliation,  with  power  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  Local  Boards 
of  Conciliation  wjiere  there  are  none 
existing,  or  where  they  are  inadequate. 
It  gives  power  also  to  carry  out  the 
resolution  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  having  in  view  the  growing 
desire  for  the  extension  of  arbitration  in 
labour  disputes.  It  is  proposed  to 
register  the  Boards  of  Qonciliatiou  and 
their  decisions,  and  to  make  an  annual 
Report  to  the  House  upon  the  working  of 
the  Voluntary  Boards  of  Conciliation, 
formed  both  before  the  Act  was  passed 
and  under  the  Act. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  leave  be  jariven  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  provision  for  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
in  Labour  Disputes." — (J/r.  Mundella.') 

•Mr.   BARTLEY    said,    he    did    not 

oppose  the  introduction  of  the   Bill,  but 

he  should  like  to  know  whether  it  was 

really    brought   forward   for   discussion. 

They  all  knew  that  the  programme  of 

the  Government   was    overloaded,    and 

some  of  them  could  not  help  thinking 

that  these  Bills  were  simply  thrown  on 
the  Table  for  the  sake  of  catching  votes. 
They  should  have  some  statement  from 
the  Prime  Minister  as  to  whether  the 
Government  really  intended  to  bring  this 
Bill  on  so  that  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  measure. 

Sir  A.  RoLLiT  rose. 

•Mr.  SPEAKER  (interposing)  :  Two 
speeches  have  been  delivered,  one  on 
each  side,  and  I  am  not  permitted  by  the 
Standing  Orders  to  allow  more  discussion 
on  a  Bill  introduced  at  this  stage  of 
Business. 

Motion  agreed. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Mundella,  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Asquith. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 
[Bill  308.] 
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ORDERS    QF    THE    DAY. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 
(No.  209.) 

second  reading.  [adjourned debate.] 

[eighth  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6th  April] 
proposed  to  Question  [6th  April],  "That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
oat  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word* now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

•Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over  Square)  :  The  main  object  of  the 
obserrations  which  I  will  ask  the  House 
to  allow  me  to  address  to  them  to-day  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  degree  of  light  or 
expUnation  which  has  hitherto  been 
thrown  upon  this  measure,  and  upon  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  proposed  by  its 
responsible  authors.  We  are  now  at  the 
eighth  night  of  the  Debate,  and  we  have 
had  three  s  peeches  from  Cabinet  Ministers. 
The  first  apeech  was  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
gave  08  a  very  interesting  historical  and 
ethnological  review,  but  did  not  stoop  to 
show  how  under  this  Bill,  which  is  called 
a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ire- 
land, Ireland  is  to  be  better  governed.  The 
"ght  hon.  Gentleman  did  touch  two  por- 
tions of  the  Bill — he  touched  the  ques- 
tion of  finance  and  the  question  of  the 
reteotion  of  the  Irish  Members  at  West- 
minster. But  he  did  not  touch  them  to 
defend  them  ;  he  threw  some  doubts  upon 
the  maintenance  of  these  parts  of  the 
Bill  in  their  present  form  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland,  who,  I  hope  I 
tnay  say  without  offence,  represents  the 
emotional  side  of  the  Government,  I  need 
only  say  that  he  discharged  his  duty 
ably  and  conscientiously  as  the  Cabinet 
sentimentalist.  It  was  not  until  the 
seventh  night  of  the  Debate  that  the 
Home  Secretary  rose  and  made  the  first 
serious  effort  to  examine  the  provisions 
^^  the  Bill,  and  to  answer  some  of  the 
objections   brought   against   them,    thus 


giving-us  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
arguments  on  each  side.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  made  a  somewhat 
hasty   pledge.     He  said  that  he   would 
eschew  declamation    and  stick  to  argu- 
ment.    Happily  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
House,   he  broke  his  promise  over  and 
over  again.   For  his  declamation  was  very 
fine,  but  as  regards  his  arguments  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they  were 
extremely  weak.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman took  a  peculiar  method  of  dealing 
with  the  objections  brought  against  the 
Bill.     Let  me  instance  one  case  where  I 
think  his  arguments  were  transparently 
fallacious,  and   were   considered    to    be 
fallacious  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  House^ 
I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  whether  he  him- 
self did  not  feel  the  slender  character  of 
these  arguments  when  he  was  propounding- 
them.    I  really  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  touch  on  those  particular 
arguments  but  for  the  opportunity  which 
it  gives  of  re-stating  and  emphasising  some 
of  the  strongest  objections  against   the 
measure.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that   certain    of    our   arguments    which 
we    brought    against     the     Bill     were 
self -destructive.    Now  what  were  those 
arguments  ?     For  instance,  he  referred  to 
the  argument  which  we  insist  upon — that 
this  Bill  and  its  provisions,  as  regards 
finance,  are   detrimental    to    the    British- 
taxpayer,   and,    on    the   other  hand,    to 
the    argument    that    the    financial     ar- 
rangements   under    this     Bill    are   dis- 
advantageous and  ruinous  to  Ireland.  He 
maintained  that   these   arguments    were 
mutually   self-destructive,    and    then   he 
cleverly     slipped     away    and     refrained 
from    answering    either    of    them.     We 
held,    and    we    can    prove,    and    as    a 
matter   of   fact    it  is  acknowledged    by 
the  Prime  Minister,  that  the  British  tax- 
payer would   be  worse  by  £500,000  on 
the  passage  of  this    Bill.      That  is  ad- 
mitted.    On  the  other  hand,  we  contend 
that   the  financial  arrangements  will  be 
disadvantageous    to     Ireland,     because, 
although  she  may  gain  some  increase  of 
revenue,  she  loses  British  credit.     She 
loses  the  advantage  of  having  the  British 
Exchequer  in  reserve,  and  she    loses  the 
opportunity,    in    time    of    difficulty,  of 
having     recourse     to      British      credit. 
I      maintain      that     neither     of     these 
arguments     destroys    the    other.      The 
right    hon.    Gentleman      took     another 
illustration.      We  hold,  and  hold  justly^ 
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that  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Bill  the 
80  Irish  Members  who  are  to  be  retained 
in  this  House  will  be  a  lever  for  further 
exactions  from  us,  and  they  will  also 
become  the  masters  of  British  business. 
We  also  hold  that  through  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  which  put  restrictions  upon  the 
action  of  the  College  Green  Parliament 
Ireland  does  not  remain  master  even  of 
her  own  affairs,  such  as  education  and 
fiscal  arrangements.  Both  propositions 
are  equally  true,  but  the  Home  Secretary 
adroitly  slipped  away  from  answering 
either  of  them.  The  result  is  that  these 
four  propositions  remain  unanswered 
and  unexplained  on  this  eighth  night 
of  the  Debate.  We  say  that  Eng- 
land loses  financially;  that  Ireland  will  bo 
placed  financially  in  a  bad  position  ;  .that 
the  Irish  will  remain  masters  of  British 
business ;  and  that  affairs  in  Ireland  will 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  is  likely  to 
lead  to  future  trouble.  These  four  pro- 
positions remain  unchallenged.  Scarcely  a 
Minister  has  come  forward  to  deal  with 
them.  I  would  call  attention  to  another 
method  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary,  It  is  this :  take  the 
language  of  your  oppDuents,  para- 
phrase it  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
put  it  in  the  most  exaggerated  form 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  ridicule 
and'  pulverize  it,  and  then  triumphantly  to 
exclaim  not  only  that  you  have  destroyed 
your  opponent's  case,  but  that  you  have 
actually  proved  the  opposite  contention 
to  that  which  you  have  falsely  put  into 
your  opponent's  mouth.  Time  after  time 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  recourse  to 
this  method.  He  had  recourse  to  it,  for 
example,  when  he  attributed  certain 
language  to  the  Unionist  Party  with 
regard  to  the  trust  or  confidence  which 
they  place  in  the  Irish  people.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  never  knows  a  middle 
term.  Either  you  must  altogether  distrust 
the  Irish  people,  or  you  must  repose 
absolute  confidence  in  them,  safeguards 
being  entirely  unnecessary — trust  them 
in  all  the  matters  that  have  been  confided 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  we  distrust  the 
Irish  people  He  says  :  Having 
offered  local  government  to  the  Irish 
people  you  are  bound,  on  the  pain 
of  distrusting  them,  to  give  Ireland  a 
Government  with  a  totally  different 
Executive  and  with  totally  different 
powers.     Was  that  anything  more  than 
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plausible  Parliamentary  rhetoric  ?  Again, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said :  You 
have  given  them  the  franchise  ;  you  have 
entitled  them  to  send  an  increased 
number  of  Members  to  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  therefore,  on  pain 
of  being  illogical  and  of  distrusting  the 
Irish  people,  you  must  give  them  the 
right  to  have  a  Parliament  of  their  own, 
where  their  Representatives  will  not  be 
controlled  in  any  degree  by  the  influences 
that  are  present  in  the  Imperial  House  of 
Commons.  I  say  again  that  there  is  do 
logic  at  all  in  that  proposition,  which 
was  triumphantly  put  forward  by  the 
Home  Secretary  the  other  night.  I 
would  like  now  to  deal  with  the  argu- 
ment which  the  Home  Secretary  said  he 
would  brush  aside — namely,  the  general 
argument  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Unionists  in  the  Irish  people.  I  wish  to 
come  to  close  quarters  with  that  argu- 
ment. I  want  to  expose  its  fallacy 
and  its  gigantic  exaggeration.  The 
patentee  of  the  argument  is  no  less  a 
person  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  himself.  I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  his  optimist 
followers  the  study  of  the  date  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
began  having  trust  in  the  Irish  people. 
What  was  the  birthday  of  that  con- 
fidence which  we  are  now  told  that  we 
must  feel  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  we  say  that  the  Irish  have 
nothing  human  about  them  except  the 
form. .  It  was  the  day  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  having  asked  the  country 
for  a  majority  with  which  he  might  resist 
the  demands  which  implied  a  trust  of  the 
Irish  people,  found  he  did  not  get  that 
majority,  and  therefore  surrendered. 
He  was  then  obliged  to  trust  the 
Irish  people.  Since  then  he  has 
not  ceased  to  assign  to  us  the  un- 
doubtedly grave  offence  of  ascribing  to 
the  Irish  people  a  double  dose  of 
original  sin.  We  have  never  ascribed 
any  original  sin  to  the  Irish  people,  but 
if  we  ascribed  any  sin  at  all  we  should 
say  it  was  not  original  sin,  but  that  the 
doses  which  had  been  administered  had 
been  hundreds  of  doses  of  poisonous 
stuff  poured  iiito  their  ears  by  quacks, 
which  was  bound  to  a  certain  extent  to 
affect  their  constitutions.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ascribes  to  us  that  we 
hold  this  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Upon 
what  is  it  based  ?     The  basis  is  that  wc 
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ask  for  safeguards  because  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  trustees  for  vast  interests 
in  Ireland    and     hold   that  we     cannot 
abandon  our    dutjr    as    trustees   simply 
because  we  are  asked  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  place  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  Irish  people.     I  have  said  that  I 
wish  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  this 
charge.    Take  the  case  of  the  alarm  of 
Ulster  with  regard  to  a  College  Green 
Parliament.       The    right    hon.  Gentle- 
maD  and  his  friends  suggest  that  it  is 
onfoanded,  and  that  if  the  people  of  Ulster 
hive  no   confidence,  and  we   encourage 
them  in    the   idea   that  they  ought  to 
have  no  confidence,  in  a  College  Green 
Pirliament     that,     therefore,      we     are 
ihowing    distrust    of   the  Irish   people. 
I  will  put  the  case,  I  hope  in  all  fairness 
iDd  moderation,  to    Radical    Members 
opposite  representing  large  towns  and  to 
the  Members  for  London.     Suppose  an 
immense  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain  was  proposed,  by  which  a 
majority  in  this  House,  and  a  permanent 
majority,  would  always  be  given  to  the 
representatives    of    the   British    tenant- 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers.     Let 
the  House  bear  in  mind  the  phrase  of 
the    hon.      Member      for      North-East 
Cork,  that    the    College  Green   Parlia- 
ment would    mainly   be   the   legislative 
organ  of  the  tenant-farmers  and  agricul- 
tural labourers.     As  regards  that  we  are 
entirely  agreed.     Suppose  that   all  the 
mdnstrial   interests   in  this  country  and 
all  the  commercial  questions  weie  rele- 
gated to  a   Parliament   representing    a 
pennanent   majority   of   British   tenant- 
farmers  and  ajrricultural  labourers,  would 
hon.  Members  opposite  feel  confidence  in 
a  Parliament  such  as  that  ?     And  would 
that  confidence  be  increased  if  the  leaders 
of  that  Parliament  were  generally  tainted 
^ith  Fair  Trade  principles,  or  even  with 
Protectionist  principles  ?    But  we  should 
not  be  ascribing  a  double  dose  of  original 
sin,  or  denying  the  existence  of  the  first 
principles    of    justice     or   prudence    or 
moderation  to  British  Members  of  Par- 
liament,  because  they   should   have  no 
confidence  in  such  an  Assembly.     And 
is  not  that  precisely  a  parallel  to  what 
the  people  of  Ulster  and  the  industrial 
classes  feel   towards    a    Parliament    in 
College  Green  ?  They  have  no  charges  to 
make  against  the  Irish  people.     As  they 
say,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  do  not  give 
that  kind  of  security  that  a  Parliament 


representing  mainly  the  tenant-farmers  is 
one   which  could   safely  administer  the 
afiairs  of  the  industrial  parts  of  Ireland. 
This  Legislative  Body  would  have  to  be 
born   legislators   if   they    were    able   to 
come  up  to  the  expectations  hon.  Mem- 
ber   seem    to    have    formed  regarding 
them.     They  would   have  to  deal  with 
most  difiicult  questions  of  finance,  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  taxation  on  land' 
and    on   the    industrial    classes,    and    I 
say  we   should   not  be  doing  our  duty, 
looking  to  the  constitution  of  such   an 
Assembly,  if   we   did   not  say  that  we 
cannot  place  confidence  in  the  provisions 
of    the     Bill     which    constitutes     that 
Assembly,    though    there    can     be     no 
possible  ground  for  imputing  to  us  any 
deep-seated  distrust  of  the  Irish  people. 
Let  me  take  another  instance — namely, 
the  question  of  the  land.     The  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  have  told  us 
that,  as  regards  the  land,  the  sentiments 
and  traditions  of  the  Irish  people  differ 
entirely  from  ours.     We  do  not  believe 
in  any  innate  sense  of  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmers,  but  can 
we  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
have   unlearnt  at   once   all   the  lessons 
they  have  been  taught  ?     Can  we  believe 
in  any  sudden  conversion  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant-farmers  from  those  doctrines 
so  persistently  preached  to  them  during 
the  last  15  years  ?     We  know  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland,  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  Party — I  will  not  attempt  to 
identify  them  any  more  than  they  were 
identified   by  the   Prime    Minister — we 
know  now  that  they  are  converts  from 
the  gospel  of  plunder,  penitent  apostates 
from  the  creed  of  disintegration ;  but  can  we 
feel  sure  that  their  electors,  the  men  who 
will   exercise   power   over    them,    have 
passed   through   the   same    phase  ?     It 
will  be  impossible  they   should    forget 
the  policy  for  which  they  have  been  asked 
to   make  the  gigantic  sacrifices,  which 
hon.  Members  have  demanded  of  them 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  policy,  which 
I  now  assume  is  to  be  discarded.     The 
Home  Secretary  the  other  day  rebuked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   the  Member 
for  West   Birmingham   because  he  had 
quoted  a  number  of  old  speeches.  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  notice  the  antecedents 
of  those  to  whom  we  are  asked  to  intrust 
the   destinies  of  a  people.     I  approach 
this  question  with  every  desire  not  to  put 
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the  case  higher  than  it  is  necessary  to  put 
it,  but  we  cauuot  indulge  in  what  I  admit 
to  be  a  gcLerous  feeling,  the  wish,  so  soon 
as  there  is  an  outburst  of  conciliation,  that 
every  previous  utterance  should  be  for- 
gotten and  previous  policy  should  not  be 
borne  in  mind.  Hon.  Members  from 
Ireland  cannot  expect  it.  The  Home 
Secretary  spoke  of  their  previous  speeches 
as  garbage.  He  represented  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  as  a  scavenger  looking  for 
garbage  in  the  dust-heap  ;  but,  JSir,  these 
speeches  were  deliberate  speeches,  and 
not  rash  speeches  of  hon.  Members.  The 
Home  Secretary  spoke  of  them  as 
utterances  dropped  on  Irish  platforms. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  utterances  were 
not  suddenly  dropped  in  a  moment  of 
anger  on  Irish  platforms.  They  repre- 
sented the  deliberate  opinions  at  that 
time  of  a  bodv  of  cool  and  able  men. 
Action  was  taken  on  that  policy,  and 
under  that  agrarian  policy  towns  have 
been  ruined  in  Ireland  and  countrysides 
have  been  depopulated.  It  has  been  a 
policy  for  which  Ireland  has  been  raided 
for  subscriptions,  for  which  subsidies 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  and  on  behalf  of  which  emissaries 
have  been  sent  to  the  Antipodes,  and  for 
which  every  organization  where  there 
have  been  Nationalist  populations  has 
been  put  under  contribution.  We  cannot 
look  upon  that  policy  as  not  having  had 
its  effect  upon  the  impressionable  and 
imaginative  minds  of  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmer.  It  has  created  longings  in  him 
which  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
satisfy.  It  has  created  hopes  which 
nothing  in  the  Bill  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  for  one  moment  will 
allow  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway 
to  accomplihh,  and  if  we  say  this,  and 
insist  on  these  things,  are  we  to  be  told  it 
is  simply  distrust  of  the  Irish  people  and 
that  we  are  imputing  to  them  a  double 
dose  of  original  sin  ?  We  repudiate 
such  a  suggestion,  and  we  say  that  as 
trustees,  as  Members  of  Parliament,  we 
cannot  gratify  the  individual  desires  that 
we  might  have  to  pass  the  sponge  over 
everything  that  has  been  said  and  grasp 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  in  good  fel- 
lowship. Hon.  Members  opposite  may 
do  that,  but  our  duty  forbids  us  to  do 
anything  of  tlie  kind.  It  is  oiu-  duty  to 
take  part  in  no  such  conciliation  as  would 
induce  us  to  give  the  unlimited  powers 
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given  by  this  Bill  either  to  the  electorate 
of  Ireland,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway,  or  even  to 
hon.  Members  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  even  that  we  should  be  open  to 
much  blame  if  we  were  to  add  this : 
Without  in  the  slightest  degree  saying 
anything  derogatory  to  Ireland,  I  say 
that  the  Celtic  races  have  never  dis- 
played that  kind  of  cool  patience  and 
coolness  of  dealing  which  has  always 
characterised  the  Parliaments  of  Anglo- 
Saxons.  I  have  endeavoured  to  put 
before  the  House  the  considerations 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  deal  with  the  safe- 
guards that  ought  to  be  afforded.  We 
say  that  safeguards  are  necessary.  They 
are  necessary  from  those  considerations 
which  I  have  attempted  so  imperfectly  to 
place  before  the  House.  I  have  next  to 
ask,  what  safeguards  are  there  in  this 
Bill,  and  how  far  do  thev  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  devised  ? 
I  will  return  here  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. If  the  alarm  of  Ulster  is  justified 
— ^^I  will  put  all  fiercer  thoughts  from  my 
mind,  all  religious  .  animosities — but  if 
Ulster  looks  in  the  Bill  for  some  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  her 
finance  and  for  the  protection  of  her 
industrial  interests,  where  does  she  find 
them  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  suggested  that  they 
would  be  found  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
I  sly)uld  like  to  know  in  what 
way  the  Second  Chamber  would 
assist  Ulster  in  this  matter  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  attempt  to  show. 
He  simply  mentioned  the  fact  that  there 
was  to  be  this  Second  Chamber,  but  he 
took  good  care  not  to  draw  any  close 
coimection  between  the  representation  of 
Ulster — the  defence  of  Ulster  and  the 
Second  Chamber.  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 
but  I  have  a  kind  of  recollection  that, 
even  in  this  Debate,  when  the  prosperity 
of  Ulster  was  questioned  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway,  they  spoke  of 
the  number  of  £20  houses  as  not  being 
so  numerous  in  Belfast  as  elsewhere. 
Yet  the  Home  Secretary  points  to  this, 
what  I  must  call  ludicrous  Second 
Chamber,  this  gerrymandered  Second 
Chamber  as  affording  protection  to 
Ulster.  It  would  l)e  rather  more  to  the 
point  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
answered    the  question  put  long  ago— 
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namelj,  why  this  Secoad  Chamber  was 
to   be    coiupoded    of  48  Members.      A 
formil  iudictment  was  brought  agaiust 
the  constitution  of  the  Second  Chamber 
m  its  relation  to  the  first  on  account  of 
the  possibility  of  what    would    happen 
when  the  two  Chambers  voted   together. 
But  that   was  a  detail  into  which    the 
Home  Secretary  did  not  for  a  moment 
think     it      necessary    to     enter.        He 
confiued   himself  to  the  statement  that 
there  was   this    safeguard.     We    reject 
that  safeguard.     It  is  no  safeguard  at  all. 
The  right  hou.  Gentleman  passed  then 
to  Imperial    supremacy,  and    what   we 
are  not  to  get  from  the  Second  Chamber,  I 
pre:iume  he  thinks  we  are  to  get  through 
the   Imperial    supremacy.     I    will    not 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  through 
the  legal   argument  as   to  how  far  the 
Preamble  is  any  protection  whatever.     I 
leave  that    to  lawyers  to  find  out.      If  I 
understood    the    right    hon.  Gentleman 
rightly,  though   I  could  not  quitQ  follow 
hia   argument,    he    said    there    was    a 
parenthesifi     in     the    Preamble     which 
carried    to  the   Preamble,  which  other- 
wise   the    Preamble    itself     would    not 
be  able  to  enact.     That  is  how  his  argu- 
ment struck  me.       If  I  am  incorrect  we 
shall  be  put  right  when  another  Minister 
addresses  the  House,  or  some  of  my  legal 
friends  will  be  able  to  argue  the  matter 
better  than  I.       The  right  hon.  Geutle- 
mau    argued    that    it   was  not  a   paper 
supremacy.     I  admit  that    theoretically 
the  supremacy  is  maintained,  and   that 
there  are  declarations  which  seem  to  imply 
the  maintenance  of  some  Imperial  control. 
Then  the  Home  Secretary  set  to  work 
to  define  what   he  meant,  and,  with   his 
visual  strong  alliterative  expressions,  he 
<aid  he   did    not  wish  there  should  be' 
** meddling  or  peddling  "  interference,  and 
that  it  was  only  on  large  questions  that 
the  Imperial  supremacy  w'as  to  be  called 
iuto  force.     Ho  charged  the  right  hon. 
Crentleman  the  Member  for  West  Birming- 
ham with  bringing  an  itidictmeut  against 
the  common-sense  of  two  nations,  because 
ie  had  imagined  that  there  might  be  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  exercise  of 
Imperial  control  on  the  one  hand  would 
be  absolutely  indispensable,  and  on  the 
other    hand   would    cause    considerable 
friction   in   Ireland.     Again,    the    right 
hon.  Gentleman,  cleverly,  I  admit,  con- 
fine^  himself  to   generalities.     He   had 
an  instance  before  him,  and  ho  was  in- 


rited  to  give  an  opinion,  but,  like  a  skil- 
ful advocate,  he  brushed  it  aside.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin  (Mr. 
Courtney)  put  a  case  to  the  Government, 
but  our  cases  are  never  answered.  No- 
thing but  vague  statements  about  distrust 
in  the  Irish  people  are  fiung  at  our  heads 
when  we  bring  forward  arguments  they 
find  it  difficult  to  answer.  What  was  the 
point  put  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bodmin  ? — not  at  all  an  impossible  point 
after  the  three  years  shall  have  elapsed 
during  which  the  subject  most  dear  to 
the  Irish  heart,  and  most  important  from 
every  point  of  view  in  Ireland — namely, 
the  question  of  the  land,  cannot  be  dealt 
with.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Bod- 
min put  this  case.  Suppose  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament — 

"  That  as  prices  ihave  fallen  during  the  last 
20  years  in  consequence  of  bimetallism  by  30 
per  cent., — Resolved,  that  rents  should  be 
reduced  by  30  per  cent." 

Would  it  be  "  meddling  and  peddling  '* 
if  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  re- 
sist such  a  law  ?  If  we  had  an  answer 
to  a  question  like  that,  we  should  know 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant. 
I  will  bring  forward  a  matter  which 
would  come  more  closely  home  to  him 
than  the  question  of  the  land.  It  is  the 
dealing  with  prisoners,  because  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  release  of  dynamitards 
is  a  "  meddling  and  peddling "  matter, 
whether  it  is  a  trumpery  affair,  or  whether 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  one  of  those  large 
questions  where  it  is  clear  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ought  to  intervene.  That  is 
a  concrete  case. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  What  is  your  con- 
Crete  case  ? 

•Mr.  GOSCHEN:  Do  not  let  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  think  I  am  going 
to  let  him  off.  My  concrete  case  is  this. 
Suppose  that  in  Ireland  they  were  to 
pass  a  resolution  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  connected  with  such  cases  as 
the  murder  of  Inspector  Martin,  or 
with  outrages  that  have  occurred  in 
Ireland  ;  suppose  that  after  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  should  have  passed  the 
Members  from  Ireland,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  almost  the  pledge  which 
they  have  held  out  in  Ireland,  that  there 
is  to  be  universal  amnesty,  pass  such  a 
resolution,  is  that  a  matter  to  be  left  to 
themselves  ?  is  the  dealing  with  crime 
to  be  left  unhampered  to  the  Irish 
Executive  and  to  tke  Irish  Legislature, 
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I  say,  without  at  all  desiriug  to  raise  aiiy 
point  of  angry  controversy,  that  the  ideas 
on  this  question  are  different  in  Ireland 
and  in  this  country,  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
in  an  island  like  Ireland  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown  there  shall  not 
be  introduced  principles  regarding 
criminal  legislation  which  the  whole 
public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  would 
repudiate.  Are  these  not  matters  that 
might  cause  serious  conflict  between  the 
Irish  Executive  and  the  British  Execu- 
tive ?  Are  they  not  matters  that  cannot 
be  brushed  aside,  as  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  wished  to  brush  them  aside, 
by  suggesting  that  they  are  trumpery 
affairs  and  not  likely  to  occur  ?  Then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of 
protection  to  be  granted  in  Executive 
respects  by  the  imitation  of  American 
methods — by  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  Federal  or  Imperial  officers 
clothed  with  Imperial  powers  who 
are  to  execute  the  decrees  passed  by 
the  Courts  which  they  have  given  in 
favour  of  this  country.  I  should  like  to 
see  these  decrees  executed  if  they  run 
counter  to  the  sentiments  and  traditions 
of  the  Irish  people.  To  my  mind  there 
is  something  almost  comic  in  this  idea 
after  we  have  failed  often  to  make  law 
respected  in  Ireland  when  it  is  clothed 
in  its  present  form,  and  when  decrees 
have  to  be  executed.  What  is  to  be  the 
position  of  the  unfortunate  represen- 
tatives of  the  Imperial  authority 
when  the  Irish  Executive  and  the 
Irish  Magistrates  are  against  them, 
and  when  every  officer  who  might 
be  able  to  render  assistance  to  them, 
stands  aside  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  they  are  all  bound  to  give 
assistance  to  the  police.  We  have  not 
found  the  Irish  people  extremely  ready 
in  performing  a  duty  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  conceives  will  be  per- 
formed so  readily  for  the  execution  of 
Imperial  decrees.  Then  I  may  say  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  Bill  for  any  kind  of 
representation  of  Imperial  authority  in 
Ireland.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  part  of 
the  Government  plan,  or  do  they  think 
the  case  will  never  arise  ?  Let  them 
give  us  light  on  matters  of  this  kind. 
These  are  matters  really  essential 
for  the  protection  of  minorities.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  finality. 
I   will    leave   others  to   deal  with  that 
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question,  and  to  examine  how  far  the 
fra9k  utterances  of  the  Member  for 
Waterford  justify  the  belief  in  finality. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  saying  this,  and 
saying  it  with  perfect  conviction — it  is 
not  a  question  of  assurances  at  all,  and 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  accept  absolutely 
every  word  which  has  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Irish  Members,  and  yet  to  see 
that  the  case  would  be  too  strong  for 
them,  and  that  there  is  no  finality  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  whole  con- 
struction of  the  Bill  points  to  this — that 
there  must  be  development  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  and  that  it  is  not  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  That  brings 
me  to  a  point  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  be  allowed  to  detain  the  House  for  a 
short  time — namely,  the  question  of 
finance.  Finance  is  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  protection  of  the 
minority,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  working  of  the  whole  scheme.  If 
the  finance  is  unsound,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  causes  why  there  may  be  an  immense 
temptation  to  oppress  the  minority  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  finance  is  un- 
sound, it  may  break  down  the  whole 
scheme  of  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway,  and  shatter  those  dreams  with 
which  they  have  flattered  themselves 
that  if  you  pass  this  Bill  Ireland  will  be 
a  paradise,  where  every  tenant-farmer 
will  be  prosperous,  where  industries  will 
be  fostered — I  do  not  know  whether  by 
bounties  or  not — but  where  taxation 
will  be  relieved,  where  congested  districts 
will  become  smiling  lands,  where  there 
will  be  no  more  emigration,  and  where 
Ireland  will,  in  fact,  become  a  paradise. 
That  is  the  view  which  hon.  Members 
opposite  conscientiously  believe  will  re- 
sult from  the  Bill  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  but  in  which  Bill  sound 
finance  is  absolutely  indispensable.  I 
will  treat  finance  first  from  the  British 
point  of  view.  We  have  had  no  reply, 
of  course,  to  the  argument  which  we 
have  brought  forward  that  our  financial 
freedom  will  be  fettered  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  By  the  arrangements  with 
regard  to  Customs,  we  hold  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  Imperial 
Budget  will  be  handicapped  as  to  any  of 
those  great  financial  changes  which 
have  so  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  times  past.  Where 
would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have 
been   in  his  finance  if,  under  an  inter- 
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national  compact,  the  Customs  had 
been  given  over  to  this  country 
for  Imperial  purposes  as  a  fixed 
contribution  ?  We  have  said  —  and 
we  have  had  no  reply — that  under  this 
Bill  we  lose  that  financial  freedom 
which  is  necessary  to  the  elasticity  of 
oor  Revenue,  and  to  beneficial  financial 
ciutnges.  There  is  another  point,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  new  one,  to  which  I  wish 
to  draw  attention.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  debt  due  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land. There  are  outstanding  some 
£8,000,000  or  more  for  public  works, 
which  at  4  per  cent,  means  £320,000  a 
rear  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 
There  are  other  charges,  such  as 
guarantees  connected  with  railways,  for 
which  we  have  to  look  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  there  is  besides  the 
£10,000,000  which  will  be  advanced 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act  before  this 
Bill  passes  into  law.  That  will  involve 
another  £300,000  or  £400,000  a  year,  so 
that  I  calculate  from  £750,000  to 
£800,000  a  year  will  be  about  the 
Mnonnt  for  which  Ireland  will  remain 
responsible,  and  for  which  we  are  to 
have  a  first  charge  on  the  Irish  Treasury, 
supposing  that  there  are  no  new  advances. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  we  have  not  had  the  slightest 
hint  givea  as  to  whether  the  Land  Act 
is  or  is  not  to  continue  in  force  ? 

Mr.    W.    E.    GLADSTONE:     We 
We   not    said    that    the    law   against 
murderers  is  to  continue  in  force. 
•Mr.  GOSCHEN  :    I  will  not  make 
the  obvious   retort   to  that  observation. 
The   right    hon.    Gentleman    seems    to 
tliink  it  a  superfluous  question.     Is  it  to 
be  understood     that,    after     we    have 
wparate  Legislatures,  and  after  we  have 
pwted  with  the  elaborate  system  of  safe- 
^rds  which  we  have  built  up  to  secure 
the  British  taxpayer,  we  are  to  continue 
these  advances  of  money  to  Ireland  ?     I 
presume,    from    the    extraordinary    ex- 
clamation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  that   is   so.      But   we   shall    have 
something  to  say  to  that,  and  I  think 
theright  hon.  Gentleman's  own  supporters 
will  have  something  to  say  to  it.     I  am 
Dot  sore  whether  some  of  his  own  Cabinet, 
tbe  Secretary  for  Scotland,  for  instance 
--would  agree  that  if  the  conditions  are 
totally  changed,  and  if  we  are  to  depend 
for  the  repayment   of   this  £800,000  a 
year  on   the   financial   arrangements   of 


this  Bill,  they  would  support  these  con- 
tinued advances.  It  was  said  that  the 
old  security  was  insufficient.  What  is 
the  security  now  ?  The  security  is  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  write  a  cheque 
upon  the  Irish  Exchequer.  How  he  is 
to  get  the  money  if  the  Irish  Treasury 
refuse  to  pay  it,  is  not  apparent.  We 
should  like  a  little  more  light  upon 
questions  of  that  kind.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  now,  that  not  only  are  we  to 
recover  that  £800,000  from  the  Irish 
Treasury,  but  that  by  advances  still  to 
be  made  the  amount  may  be  increased  to 
£1,000,000  or  £1,200,000,  or,  in  fact,  to 
an  indefinite  sum.  I  have,  so  far,  dealt 
with  this  subject  from  the  Imperial  point 
of  view.  I  now  come  to  the  Irish  point 
of  view,  as  expressed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North-East  Cork.  The  Prime 
Minister  said,  the  other  day,  that  Ireland 
was  paying  12  per  cent. 

"  We  propoee,"  he  said,  "  to  fix  the  Irish  con- 
trH)ution  at  a  little  over  4  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  present  Irish  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
Revenue  is  no  less  than  12  per  cent." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  entirely 
misinformed.  He  has  a  Return  from  the 
Treasury  before  him  at  this  moment 
showing  that  the  total  contribution 
of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Revenue  is 
not  12  per  cent,  but  8  per  cent. 
Possibly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may 
have  taken  the  Customs  and  Excise  by 
itself.  Anyway,  the  Revenue  which  Ire- 
land has  been  paying  is  8*31  per  cent., 
as  appears  from  the  Treasury  Return. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  have 
meant  one-twelfth,  but  he  said  12  per  cent. 
He  also  said — 

"  That  contribution,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
been  for  some  time  an  injustice,  and  its  con- 
tinuance would  be  simply  a  prolongation  of  in- 
justice." 

When  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dis- 
cover it  was  an  injustice  ?  And  when 
did  he  begin  to  think  of  a  prolongation 
of  this  injustice  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  more  responsible,  perhaps, 
than  any  man  in  the  Kingdom  for  our 
existing  system  of  finance.  If  that 
system  has  been  unjust  to  Ireland,  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  depends  a  very 
large  share  of  that  responsibility.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  had  many  be- 
lated workings  of  conscience.  Those 
belated  workings  of  conscience  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  are  very  trying  to 
those  who  have  been  working  with  him, 
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and  I  coufess  I  never  heard  that  he  com- 
municated to  any  of  his  colleagues  hefore 
1886,  or  even  then,  that  an  injustice  was 
being  done  to  Ireland  in  this  matter. 
What  \  regret  is  that  not  only  was  that 
the  obiter  dictum  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  that  it  will  be  fastened 
on  him,'  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  now  informed  the  Irish  people  that, 
in  his  judgment,  for  a  long  time  past  he 
and  his  Colleagues  of  the  English 
Government  had  been  parties  to  in- 
justice. I  do  not  admit  the  injustice. 
According  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  1886,  one-fifteenth  was  the  proper 
share  that  the  Irish  people  ought  to  pay. 
That  might  be  called  a  fair  contribution, 
and  was  based  on  an  examination  of 
wealth  upon  a  variety  of  tests  which  he 
very  ably  put  before  the  House  ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  speech,  fixed  the  contribution 
at  l-26th  or  l-25th,  and  he  now  proposes 
the  same  amount.  I  will  not  examine  at 
present  what  is'  the  share  the  Irish 
people  ought  to  pay.  Their  present  con- 
tribution, after  you  have  taken  into 
account  what  they  get  back,  is  about 
l-25th.  The  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork,  when  he  spoke  of  Ireland's 
<;ontribution  to  the  Imperial  Revenue, 
took  no  account  of  the  money  returned 
to  Ireland.  She  receives  much  larger 
assistance  in  the  way  of  grants  for  public 
purposes  and  for  the  relief  of  local  taxa- 
tion than  England.  That  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  has  given  rise  to  the 
greatest  possible  confusion.  People 
say,  "  Ireland  is  paying  too  much,"  but 
Ireland  is  receiving  back  too  much. 
Those  two  elements  must  be  put 
together,  and  it  is  upon  those  two  ele- 
ments together  that  the  case  must  turn. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  complain  that 
at  an  earlier  point  in  the  Debate  light  has 
not  been  thrown  upon  this  matter.  It  is 
not  enough  that  this  should  be  explained 
at  the  end  of  a  long  Debate.  We  ought 
to  have  had  the  figures  before  us,  and  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  think 
the  present  contribution  of  Ireland  as 
fixed  by  the  Bill  is  a  proper  contribution, 
and  there  are  to  be  now  figures,  we  ought 
to  be  informed  of  them.  I  turn  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  other  views  as  to 
how  the  finances  of  Ireland  will  be  put 
upon  a  sound  footing.  He  has  given, 
too,  hopes  to  the  Irish  people.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  whole  of  the  prosperity 
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of  the  country  must  depend  upon  the 
consumption  of  whisky.  That  is 
tolerably  obvious.  Out  of.  the  whole 
revenue,  3^  millions  will  come  practically 
from  the  consumption  of  whisky.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  followers  are 
troubled  with  the  idea  that  the  advance 
of  temperance  will  necessarily  lead  to 
insolvency  in  Ireland.  The  right  hoD. 
Gentleman  has  solace  and  comfort  for 
the  Irish  people  in  two  ways.  He  says 
that  it  has  been  shown — and  I  entirely 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment— that  if  the  consumption  of  strong 
drinks  were  to  decrease,  it  will  have  such 
an  effect  on  the  powers  of  consumption 
of  the  masses  that  the  Irish  Exchequer 
would  be  able  to  recoup  itself.  Yes  ;  if 
the  same  Exchequer  received  the  Cus- 
toms and  the  Excise.  But  there  are  to 
be  two  Exchequers,  and  while,  no  doubt, 
if  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  whisky,  there  will  be  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  cofiee,  it  is  the 
English  Exchequer  that  will  gain  by  it, 
and  that  will  be  poor  comfort  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  friends  in  Ire- 
land. Then  there  is  the  argument  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  argument  of 
the  plethora  of  capital.  Ireland  is  to  be 
governed  more  cheaply  than  it  is  now.  I 
have  not  heard  any  utterance  amongst 
the  interesting  contributions  to  this  De- 
bate from  Irish  Members  confirmatory  of 
the  hopes  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  bases  his 
argument  on  some  figures  which  he  has 
got  in  his  head — namely,  that  the  cost  of 
administration  in  England  is  10s.,  while 
the  cost  in  Ireland  is  £1  per  head.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  rarefied  air  of 
those  .lofty  heights  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  dwells,  there  is  ap- 
parently no  room  for  the  study  of  con- 
temporary statistics.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  given  us  the  lees  of  the 
controversy  of  1886,  because  at  this  very 
moment  he  has  upon  his  table  or  under 
his  hand  a  paper  containing  the  figures  of 
the  financial  relations  between  England 
and  Ireland,  which  show  that  the  cost  in 
England  is  17s.  as  compared  with  228.  in 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
cannot  be  expected  to  go  into  these 
details,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  hard,  with 
reference  to  the  comfort  which  he  has 
administered  to  his  own  followers,  that  it 
is  in  this  enormous  contrast  that  he  scei^ 
the  opportunity  of  setting  the  finances  of 
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Ireland  upoa  a  fair  basis.     I  venture  to 
submit  that  a  sparsely  •populated  country 
caonot    be    so    cheaply    governed  as  a 
thickly-populated  one.     The  Post  Office 
Service,    for  example,  must  necessarily 
cost  more.      Tiiere  is,  too,  more  done  at 
present    in     Ireland     by     the     central 
latboriry  than  is  the  case  in   England  or 
Scotland,  and  if  this  is  taken  into  account 
the  difference  in   the  cost  of  administra- 
tion is  diminished.     I  deny   that    it  will 
be  possible  to  make  those  enormous  re- 
dnctioDS  which  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
thinks  will  place  the  finances  of  Ireland 
oa  a  sound  footing.     I  do  not  see   that 
Ireland  will  be  richer  or  that    she    will 
have  more  means  at  her  disposal  under 
the  Bill    that!    at    present.      In    many 
respects   the   advantages  of  the  British 
Exchequer  will   be  lost  to  her.     Is  she 
going  to  be  allowed  to  replace  them,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  a  system  of  bounties  ? 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  right  hou. 
Gentlemau  is   aware   that   this  question 
lu  been  asked  more  than  once  before^ 
We  humbly  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  he  replied  that  the  ques- 
tion of  bounties  was  not  contemplated  in 
the  Bill.  He  did  not  say  6y  the  Bill.   Has 
it  been   contemplated    I   should  like  to 
know  since  we  had  the  impertinence  to 
make  the  inquiries,  and  since  the  attention 
of  the  Government  has  been  called  to  the 
subject  ?     It   is    high   time    we   should 
kiiow,  for  the  advantage  of  our  consti- 
tuents, whether  the  system  of  bounties  is 
to  be  allowed  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  : 
A  bankmpt  Exchequer  to  pay  bounties  ? 
•Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  That  is  my  point. 
The  hon.  Member  has  supplied  me  with 
the  precise  link  I  required — namely,  the 
views  of  the  Irish  Members  as  to  the 
Mumeuse  prosperity  that  is  going  to 
accrue  under  the  Bill.  I  refer  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork,  wherein  he  attempted  to 
show  that  Ireland,  under  this  Bill,  was 
to  gain  enormously  in  prosperity  ;  that 
the  congested  districts  would  be  dealt 
with  ;  and  that  every  form  of  advantage 
would  be  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  will  deal  in  a  little  more  detail  with 
this  point  by-and-by  ;  but  I  ask  with 
the  hon.  Member  who  interrupted,  how  ii 
•U  that  to  be  accomplished  with  a  bank- 
nipt  Exchequer  ?  My  point  is,  that 
your  proposed  finance  for  Ireland  is  radi- 
cally unsound ;  and  yet  you  propose  to 


do  that  which  has  never  hitherto  been 
possible — namely,  to  restore  agricultural 
prosperity  to  an  island  such  as  Ireland, 
where  agriculture  forms  the  mainstay  of 
the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  finance  of  the  Bill. 
You  have  in  Ireland  a  country  mainly 
agricultural  ;  you  are  going  to  separate 
her  from  her  industrial  partner.  The 
resources  of  Ireland  cannot  be  large  ; 
and  yet  you  are  going  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  prosperity.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North-East  Cork  considers  that  the 
Parliament  of  representatives  will  be 
the  legislative  organ  of  the  tenant 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  and 
that  it  is  going  to  restore  prosperity 
such  as  they  have  never  enjoyed 
under  the  Union,  and  that  such  a 
Parliament  would  deal  with  fair  rents 
and  compulsory  purchase.  Fair  rents  I 
I  thought  we  had  fair  rents  now.  I 
want  to  know  what  the  hon.  Gentleman 
means  by  **  fair  rents  ?  "  Does  he  pro- 
pose to  sweep  away  all  the  present  sub- 
Commissioners  and  to  replace  them  by 
others  ?  or  how  is  this  Parliament  of 
tenant-farmers  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  fair  rents  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  change 
in  policy  ?  We  ought  to  know  what 
that  change  of  policy  is  to  be,  and  what 
is  meant,  in  the  mouth  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, by  fair  rents.  What  is  the  other 
panacea  which  Ireland,  with  a  bankrupt 
Exchequer,  is,  according  to  the  hou. 
Member,  to  obtain  by  its  new  Parlia- 
ment ?  Compulsory  purchase  I  At 
whose  expense  ?  At  whose  cost  ? 
There,  again,  I  must  appeal  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  for 
information.  Is  the  British  Exchequer 
to  be  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North-East  Cork,  who  will 
be  a  leading  man  in  the  Parliament  on 
College  Green  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
compulsory  purchase  ?  What  does  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  think  of  that  ? 
Are  these  dreams  simply,  or  are  the  Irish 
tenant-farmers  again  to  be  deluded  by 
being  told  that  Parliament  is  going  to 
give  them  what  it  cannot  give  ?  They 
cannot  get  the  laud  on  the  terms  they 
expect,  because  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  have  become  moderate.  Are 
they  to  be  told  that  they  are  to  have 
compulsory  purchase,  when  the  British 
Exchequer  will  never  grant  compulsory 
purchase  to  them  on  their  owi*  terms  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Irish  tenant- 
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fanners  will  be  subjected  to  another  great 
disappointment.  The  hon.  Member  said 
that  under  the  Union  there  had  been  no 
prosperity,  and  he  gave  figures  to  prove 
it.  He  mentioned  several  tests — popula- 
tion, houses,  pauperism,  food,  and,  I 
think,  lung^ics.  Population,  he  said,  had 
declined  ;  but  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  population  elsewhere.  There  has 
been  an  exodus  from  the  agricultural 
counties  in  England.  The  Unionist 
Government — or  other  past  Governments 
— cannot  be  reproached  on  the  question 
of  population.  Then,  as  regards  pauper- 
ism, an  increase  in  pauperism  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  paupers.  The  administration 
in  Ireland  has  been  extremely  lax,  and  in 
the  early  days  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber alluded  there  was  no  out-door  relief, 
and  the  difference  in  the  figures  of  the 
statistics  is  due  to  this  fact.  But  the 
hon.  Member  did  not  mention  such  tests 
as  savings  banks  or  receipts  of  railways, 
or  other  tests,  which  are  important, 
and  to  which  I  will  proceed  to 
refer,  as  I  understand  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  created  a  con- 
siderable impression,  and  is  likely  to  be 
circulated  broadcast  amongst  the  voters. 
I  trust  I  am  not  wearying  the  House  by 
putting  these  matters  before  them.  The 
hon.  Member  quoted  the  test  of  houses, 
and  anything  more  extr^rdinary  than 
the  statement  which  he  placed  before  the 
House  cannot  be  conceived.  On  this 
matter  there  is  no  doubt,  because  we 
have  the  statistics  of  the  Registrar 
General  in  Ireland  before  us,  and  the 
Census.  Without  giving  comparisons 
the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  the  enormous 
number  of  mud  houses  which  still  exist 
in  Ireland,  and  he  said  that  one-third  of 
the  population  are  still  housed  in  cabins 
mostly  of  mud  ;  in  fact,  he  said  that  the 
proportion  of  such  houses  was  36  per 
cent.  But  the  real  figure  is  2  per  cent. 
The  Registrar's  Return  shows  that  in 
1841  there  were  491,000  houses  in  the 
fourth  class  in  Ireland,  whereas  in  1891 
that  number  has  dwindled  to  20,000.  In 
1841  the  Return  shows  that  there  were 
533,000  houses  in  the  third  class,  which 
are  still  unsatisfactory  houses,  while  in 
1891  the  number  of  such  houses  had 
diminished  to  312,000,  an  enormous 
decrease,  whilst  in  the  first  and  second 
class  houses  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the   second   class   from    264,000    to 
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466,000,  and  in  the  first  class  from 
40,000  to  70,000.  The  statement  'there- 
fore of  the  hon.  Member  that  one- third 
of  the  Irish  people  are  still  dwelling  in 
mud  hovels  is  a  monstrous  one,  and  the 
real  truth  on  this  point  ought  to  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  electorate.  I 
think  that  we  may  rejoice  at  the  progress 
in  Ireland  shown  by  these  statistics, 
which  are  confirmed  in  every  way  by  the 
further  statistics  which  have  been  pub- 
lished as  to  house  accommodation  in  that 
country.  I  will  not  dwell  further  upon 
this  matter,  but  I  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  these  statistics  do  not  afford 
ample  material  for  showing  that  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  had  to  deal  in  Ireland,  and  not- 
withstanding our  many  baffled  hopes 
with  regard  to  that  country,  we  have 
been  able  to  advance  Ireland  upon  the 
road  to  material  prosperity.  If  we  look 
at  the  Returns  as  to  agricultural  land 
per  head,  at  the  number  of  cattle  as  com- 
pared with  the  population,  at  the  amount 
of  railway  capital,  and  at  all  the  other 
tests  of  prosperity,  we  shall  see  that  there 
has  been  a  diminution  in  none,  but  an 
advance,  and  a  large  advance,  in  most  of 
them.  Moreover — I  entreat  the  House 
to  note  this — in  the  last  six  years  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  under  the 
Poor  Law  Acts  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation has  diminished  by  17  per  cent. 
That  is,  at  all  events,  not  a  bad  record 
for  the  last  six  years,  considering  that 
during  those  six  years  there  has  been  a 
great  fall  in  prices  and  very  hard  times 
for  the  agricultural  population.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork,  who 
can  see  no  progress  under  the  Union,  sees 
progress  and  believes  in  progress  under 
this  Bill.  But  the  hon.  Member  pointed 
to  no  single  provision  of  the  Bill,  nor  did 
he  show  us  how  by  any  means  the  material 
prosperity  of  Ireland  would  be  increased 
by  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  called 
attention  to  the  congested  districts  of 
Ireland,  but  I  am  glad  to  think  that  at 
all  events  we  have  endeavoured  to  grapple 
with  the  condition  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts in  that  country,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  by  carrying  his  Light  Railway 
Bills,  endeavoured  successfully  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  Ireland  in  those 
partfl  of  Ireland.  Now,  however,  the 
partnership  between  the  two  countries  is 
to  be  severed,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   opposite — sincerely,    I     believe — 
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thiokfl  that  by  his  Parliament  of  tenant 
fanners  and  labourers,  without  financial 
ifisistance  from  the  Sister  Island,  without 
capital  or  cash,  he  can  carry  out  through 
ftQ  Irish  Parliament  that  advance  towards 
agricultural  prosperity  which  a  richer 
coantry  has  failed  to  obtain.  There  is 
only  one  point  more  to  which  I  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is 
as  to  the  extraordinary  reticence  of  Her 
MaJ66ty*8  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Land  Question  of  Ireland.  This  is 
the  eighth  night  of  the  Debate,  and 
although  three  Ministers  have  spoken, 
they  have  not  condescended  to  inform  the 
House  by  one  word  as  to  what  is  the  agra- 
rian policy  which  underlies  this  measure. 
They  have  not  explained  the  clause  with 
regard  to  the  three  years  ;  they  have  not 
diended  it ;  they  have  not  told  us  why 
this  burning  question  is  to  be  hung  up  for 
three  years ;  they  have  not  explained 
what  is  to  happen  in  the  meantime  ;  and 
Hiej  have  never  told  us  whether  they 
propose  to  legislate  further  in  reference 
toliie  Laad  Question.  Supposing  your 
hopes  are  realised,  and  this  Bill  were  to 
pass,  and  the  Tenants  Bill  were  not  to 
pass,  would  the  Government  propose  to 
deal  with  this  subject  themselves,  the 
Irish  Parliament  having  no  power  to  do  so  ? 
There  are  a  hundred  questions  connected 
with  the  land  in  Ireland  which  raise 
difficulties  on  every  point,  all  of  which 
the  Grovernment  are  going  to  keep  in  a 
&tate  of  suspended  animation  for  these 
three  years.  Is  this  being  done  as  a 
protection  to  the  landlords  ?  Are  the 
laodlords  to  be  kept  for  three  years  in 
their  present  condition  of  uncertainty  ? 
It  was  scarcely  courteous  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  that  he  did  not  by  one  single 
word  allude  to  the  challenge  thrown  out 
to  the  Government  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Sleaford 
Division,  who  reminded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  and  the  Government 
that  our  honour  as  a  nation  was  pledged 
to  settle  the  Land  Question  before  Home 
Rule  was  passed.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Prime  Minister  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  that  was  in  1886,"  and  I  think 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  right  in 
wking  whether  the  requirements  of 
honour  differed  according  to  the  dates. 
Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  think 
that  what  has  been  done  for  the  landlords 
of  Ireland    relieves   him  of  any  pledges 


which  he  gave  before  ?  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
think  now,  as  he  did  in  former  days, 
that  the  Irish  Land  ^  Question  must  be 
settled  before  the  new  Irish  Parliament 
is  established  on  College  Green  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  remember  the 
solemn  way  in  which  he  regarded  this 
question  in  those  days,  and  I  say  that 
it  is  a  paltry  way  of  dealing  with  such  a 
question  to  suggest  that  the  dictates  of 
honour  can  be  liquidated  by  postponing 
this  question  to  the  infinite  damage  of 
all  concerned  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  hon.  Member  for  East  Edinburgh 
said  the  other  night  that  the  Irish 
Question  was  the  Land  Question,  the 
question  which  had  baffled  successive 
administrations,  and  that  it  was  the  Land 
Question  and  not  the  National  Question 
which  required  settlement,  and  yet  we 
are  to  be  told  that  this  important  question 
is  to  be  hung  up  for  three  years.  I  say 
that  we  ought  at  least  to  have  a  defence 
of  this  three  years  proposal,  and  that  it 
is  scarcely  courteous  to  the  House  that 
during  all  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  not  a  single  word  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  this  important  subject.  I 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  in 
all  the  various  provisions  of  this  Bill  I 
can  find  nothing  but  the  future  disor- 
ganisation of  Irish  affairs,  and  nothing 
that  really  means  or  constitutes  a  pro- 
vision for  the  better  government  of 
Ireland.  And  now,  see  how  stands  the 
case  of  the  defence  of  the  Bill  at  the  hands 
of  its  authors.  The  financial  part  has 
been  left  undefended  and  unexplained. 
The  supremacy  of  Parliament-  has  been 
rested  on  theoretical  arguments  and  paper 
declarations.  The  checks  on  the  Execu- 
tive have  been  defended  by  generalities  and 
antithetical  phrases  and  references  to  in- 
applicable American  precedents,and  have 
not  been  supported  by  concrete  instances. 
The  agrarian  question  in  its  broalest 
aspects  has  been  left  absolutely  un- 
touched. The  three  years  clause  his 
not  been  referred  to.  We  have  heard 
nothing  about  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Land  Purchase  system  on  the  credit 
of  the  British  Exchequer.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Second  Chamber,  as  a 
safeguard  for  the  minority,  has  not  been 
discussed,  and  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
regard   to    the    power  to   continue    the 
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system  of  land  purchase  under  the  new 
condition  of  ^things.  We  have  had  seven 
nights', Debate  on  this,measure,  and  yet  we 
have  had  no  answer  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  these  im- 
portant matters,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances we  are  told  that  the  Debate  has 
beetr  too  prolonged.  If  it  would  have 
been  right  to  have  brought  the  Debate 
upon  this  Bill  earlier  to  a  conclusion, 
these  tremendous  difficulties  ought,  long 
before  this,  to  have  been  grappled  with 
by  responsible  Ministers.  We  are  left 
till  now  without  any  replies  to  the  most 
important  questions.  We  believe  that 
the  Government  of  Ireland  under  my 
right  hon.  Friend  was  more  calculated  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  ultimate  con- 
tentment of  the  country  than  that  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  this  Bill. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  threw  out  a  challenge  to  us 
the  other  night.  He  said,  "  Supposing 
this  Bill  passes,  is  it  not  certain 
that  the  Conservative  Party  will 
loyally  accept  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  beaten,  and  do  their  best  to  enable 
us  to  carry  out  successfully  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  ?  "  In  reply  to  the  ris^ht  hon. 
Gentleman's  challenge,  I  now  throw  out 
a  counter-challenge,  and  I  ask  him,  if 
the  country  defeats  this  policy,  will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  country,  and  assist  us  in  governing 
Ireland  ?  The  House  knows  the  stu- 
pendous difficulties  under  which  the  late 
Irish  Executive  laboured  when  the  whole 
of  the  official  Opposition  attempted  to 
paralyze  their  action,  and  the  House 
knows  the  immense  difficulties  under 
which  the  late  Administration  governed 
Ireland.  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether,  if  the  verdict  of  the  countrv 
should  be  against  him,  the  present 
Government  will  accept  that  verdict, 
and  will  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order.  They  ask  us  to  accept 
the  verdict ;  let  them  do  the  same.  Bv 
all  means  let  us  have  the  verdict  of  the 
countrv,  and  we  believe  we  know  in  what 
direction  that  verdict  will  go.  I  mr*ke 
another  demand  of  the  Home  Secretarv. 

• 

In  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  pero:a- 
tion,  and  with  all  the  accents  of  sincerity, 
he  declareil  that  he  no  less  than  onrselves 
was  deeply  attached  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire.  I  accept  that  declaration  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Let  him 
accept  mine,  that  while  we  are  working, 
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as  we  believe  he  wishes  to  work,  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  while  we 
remember  all  the  duties  that  we  think 
we  owe  as  trustees  to  the  minority  in 
Ireland,  and  while  we  believe  that  we 
must  still  continue  one,  imder  one  united 
Parliament,  we  do  not  yield  one  jot  to 
him  or  his  Colleagues  in  the  sincerity  of 
our  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland  and  to  promote  her  prosperity, 
though  we  may  differ  as  to  the  means. 
We  believe  his  declaration,  let  him 
believe  ours.  We  intend  to  resist  this 
Bill  to  the  last ;  but  it  will  then  be  with 
a  heightened  degree  of  responsibility  that 
we  shall  resume  the  task  of  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and 
to  maintain  her  well-being  under  the 
auspices  of  one  united  Executive  and  one^ 
united  Parliament. 

•Mr.  RATHBONE  (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon)  said,  he  would  like  to  be  allowed 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  which  he  thought  would  be  of 
some  use.  He  would  not  weary  the 
House  with  quotations  from  speeches 
made  in  different  circumstances,  as  their 
business  was  to  deal  with  the  question 
as  it  now  stood.  They  had  had  most 
import^vnt  and  able  speeches  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bodmin,  both  very 
valuable  contributions  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  supremely  important  subject 
before  them.  He  had  shared  with  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin  the  high 
ideal  of  the  creation  out  of  two  nationali- 
ties, marvellously  suited  to  supplement  one 
another's  defects  by  the  noble  qualities 
which  each  possessed  in  an  extraonliuary 
degree,  of  a  really  united  nation,  the  most 
powerful  one,  the  most  prosperous  one, 
the  noblest  one  that  history  had  ever 
seen.  He  had  only  been  brought  to 
agree  to  the  present  policy  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  action  of  English 
Parties  rendered  that  ideal  unattainable. 
They  could  not  govern  Ireland,  they 
could  not  persuade  the  Irish  to  such  au 
ideal  union,  so  long  as  Irish  interests 
were  so  frequently  made  subservient  to 
the  exigencies  of  English  Parties.  They 
could  not  govern  Ireland  so  long  as  they 
refused  concessions  and  attention  to  her 
interests  when  she  was  prosperous  and 
quiet,  and  yielded  them  when  such  neg- 
lect had  brought  its  inevitable  reFult  of 
outrage  and  disorder.      How  could   aoy 
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one  who  knew  the  Irish  character  expect 
that  when  eacli  Partj  in  turn,  commencing 
with  the  Conservative  Party,  had  so  acted 
a8  to  induce  the  belief  in  the  Irish  that 
they  were  prepared  to   give    the  Irish 
some  form  of  Home   Rule  as  a  right — 
how  could  they  expect  a  nation  so  in- 
len^lj  national  in  its  sentiments    as  the 
Irish,  to    settle    down    quietly  without 
Rome  attempt    to    fulfil  those  expecta- 
tions?   But     his    object  in  rising    was 
to   make     some     practical    suggestions 
to  meet    the     arguments      that     had 
been     used      against      this      measure. 
He  had  always  felt,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  the 
financial  one.     He  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  Government    had    inserted    in    the 
present  Bill  provisions  to  guard  against 
thi^  where  there  was  the  greatest  danger — 
namely,  in  local  expenditure  by  means  of 
IwiTowing.     But  before  entering  on  this 
question,    he    should    like    to    make   a 
suggestion  on  a  part  of  the  Bill  on  which 
the  right   hon.   Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)    has   distinctly   invited    con- 
sideration   and     suggestions     from    the 
House,  he  meant  the  question  as  to  how 
the  Irish  Members  were  to  be  retained  for 
Imperial  Business  and   yet  be  debarred 
from  interfering  in  those  local  subjects  on 
which  a  British  Parliament  was  debarred 
from  interfering  in  Ireland,  and   would 
therefore  undoubtedly  tolerate  no  inter- 
ference in  similar  local  affairs  which  were 
purely  its   own.      It   would  be   idle  to 
contend  that  any  plan  could  be  suggested 
*bsolutelv    free    from    difficulties    in    a 
question  which  was  in  itself  an  entirely 
iipwaud  very  difficult  one.  But  one  had  been 
''"ggested  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  this  country,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  attain  the  main  object  desired  more 
«)mpletely  than  any  that    he    had  yet 
s^n  made,  and  which   might   possibly, 
vith  some  modification,  meet   the   case. 
The  Government   might  have  in   their 
niind  a  still  more   complete   and  better 
arrangement  for   working   the   "  in  and 
out"  system.    But  it  was  very  important 
that  before  the  Debate  on   the   Second 
Reading  closed  the  House  of  Commons 
*od  the  country  should  understand  how 
the  Government  proposed  to  deal  with 
this   arrangement    of    the    British   and 
Itnperial  Business  of  the  House.     The 
first  part  of  the  suggestion  proceeded  on 
t^e  lines  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  but 


the  second  provided  for  the  summoning 
of  the  Irish  Members  by  the  Imperial 
Executive  when  Imperial  Business  was 
to  be  dealt  with.     It  was  simply  this — 

"  (1.)  That  the  Bill  should  provide  that  the 
Irish  Members  shall  be  summoned  to  a  special 
Session  of  Parliament  if  a  Bill  to  alter  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  or  to  increase  the  Customs 
Duties  leviable  in  Ireland,  is  to  be  introduced 
by  the  Ministry  in  England.  (2.)  That  the 
Irish  Members  shall  be  summoned  to  a  special 
Session  of  Parliament  if  an  Address  is  presented 
to  the  Crown  by  both  the  Houses  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  (it  might  be  by  either  a  two-thirds 
or  a  simple  majority)  praying  for  a  specific 
amendment  of  the  Act.  That  if  the  amendment 
is  rejected  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  shall 
not  be  brought  forward  again  for  three  or  five 
years.  (3.)  That  no  Bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Rule  Act  shall  be  introduced  except  as  above — 
/.tf.,  that  its  introduction  must  be  the  act,  not  of 
a  private  Member,  but  of  the  Irish  or  Imperial 
Ministry." 

So  far  the  suggestion  was  mainly  on  the 
lines  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  the 
suggestion  went  on — 

"  That  the  Irish  Meinbers  may  be  summoned, 
either  to  a  special  Session  or  otherwise,  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  war  or  peace, 
treaties,  federation,  or  any  other  matter 
affecting  Her  Majesty's  dominions  generally,  or 
Ireland  especially,  and,  save  as  thus  provided, 
the  Irish  Members  shall  not  sit,  speak,  or  votc» 
in  the  House  of  Commons." 

On  consideration,  it  would  be  seen  that 
these  provisions  practically  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Business  of  the  House,  and 
the  times  and  seasons  when  Imperial 
Business  should  be  taken,  and  that  this- 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  their  present  precedents  and  system,, 
for  it  was  now  the  Ministers  who  deter- 
mined, by  their  advice  to  the  Queen,  when 
Parliament  should  be  summoned  to  deal 
with  the  legislative  and  other  business 
for  which  they  were  elected.  The  Irish 
Members  would  undoubtedly  be  so 
summoned  to  deal  with  any  Imperial 
question  which  required  discussion  ;  but 
they  would  not  be  kept  here  hanging 
about,  and  irresistibly  tempted  to  impede 
British  Business  to  enforce  Irish  objects, 
at  once  impairing  the  power  of  Irish,, 
and  obstructing  British  legislation,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do.  It  hail 
been  suggested  that  they  should  be  sum- 
moned whenever  Irish  Members  or  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  request  that 
the  Irish  Members  be  summoned  on  any 
of  the  above  questions,  but  this  would  be 
quite  unnecessary,  for  no  Imperial  Minis- 
try would  hesitate  to  summon  them,  if 
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there  were  a  bona  fide  wish  to  discuss  a 
serious  Imperial  question.  As  he  con- 
ceived it,  the  effect  would  he  that  a 
definite  part  of  each  Session,  or  a  special 
Session,  would  be  devoted  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  the  discussion 
of  Imperial  questions.  It  was  pretty 
well  agreed,  he  supposed,  that  to  have 
Irish  Members  interfering  in  English 
local  questions,  while  English  Mem- 
bers were  debarred  from  interfering 
in  Irish  questions,  would  be  intoler- 
able ;  and,  as  ^  Mr.  Parnell  saga- 
ciously foresaw,  it  would  still  be 
more  fatal  to  the  success  of  Irish  Home 
Rule.  Ireland  would  require  all  the 
time  and  all  the  powers  of  its  ablest  sons 
to  work  out  and  work  a  new  Constitu- 
tion under  circumstances  differing  from 
any  that  they  had  an  absolute  experience 
of.  They  might  hope  that  they  would 
do  so,  if  they  would  fairly  face  the  pro- 
blem before  them,  which  was,  with 
certain  defined  limited  powers  and  certain 
defined  limited  means — and  the  means  of 
a  country  like  Ireland  were  very  strictly 
limited  —  to  establish  successfully  an 
economical,  efficient,  well-governed  State. 
The  necessity  for  economy  was  not  an 
evil,  for  without  strict  economy  there 
was  no  efficiency,  and  there  was  inevitable 
corruption.  They  ought — ^and  tbey,  he 
trusted,  would — treat  Ireland  liberally  in 
the  arrangement  about  to  be  made  ;  but, 
that  done,  she  must  realise  that  she  had 
not  England's  resources  to  fall  back  upon 
if  she  overspent  herself  and  was  not 
economical.  There  must  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  continue  the  pauperising '  and 
demoralising  system  of  looking  for 
subsidies  from  the  English  Government. 
Some  such  suggestion  as  he  had  ven- 
tured to  make  would  enormously 
diminish  this  danger,  and  enable  the 
Members,  both  of  the  British  and  the 
Irish  Parliament,  to  devote  their  time  to 
their  own  local,  or,  if  they  liked  to  call 
it  so,  national  affairs.  But  to  return  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  question  of  finance. 
The  Constitutional  provisions  which  the 
Americans  had  adopted,  limiting  the 
power  of  borrowing  of  any  Local 
Authority  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property  within 
their  area,  had  been  found  necessary  in 
America,  and  most  valuable  in  producing 
increased  economy  ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  them  introduced  in  this  Bill.  But 
there    was    another     provision    in    the 
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American  Constitution  which  had  been 
found  there  very  valuable  in  the  check- 
ing hasty  and  unjust  legislation.  It 
had  already  been  alluded  to  in  this 
Debate,  and  he  should  like  to  see  it 
introduced  in  a  modified  form  in  this 
Bill.  He  meant  the  provision  in  the 
American  Federal  Constitution,  that  no 
law  was  valid  or  would  be  enforced  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contract,  though 
he  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  it 
impossible  under  the  new  Constitution 
for  Ireland.  But  it  would  be,  and  would 
be  felt  to  be  (which  was  very  important), 
a  great  protection  to  the  propertied 
classes  in  Ireland  if  any  law  impairing  a 
contract,  or  the  part  of  a  law  impairing 
a  contract,  were  among  those  things 
reserved  as  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  There  was  one 
point  that  had  been  much  discussed — 
namely,  the  possibility  of  enforcing  the 
various  safeguards  contained  in  this  Bill. 
The  answer  to  that  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  of  America  had  succeeded 
in  enforcing  the  laws  in  this  respect, 
and  if  the  present  Bill  did  not  contain 
provisions  which  did  that,  let  them  take 
the  example  of  America  and  supply  snch 
provisions.  The  Government  apparently 
thought  they  had  done  this,but  they  would, 
no  doubt,  welcome  any  suggestions  as  to 
how,  by  the  adaptation  of  American 
experience  or  otherwise,  they  could  be 
made  more  effective.  There  was  one 
other  suggestion  which  he  should  be 
bold  enough  to  make,  though  it  must 
have  occurred  to  the  Government,  and 
was  probably  dismissed,  from  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  carrying  it  out  at  the 
moment.  The  American  Senate  was 
admitted,  even  by  a  man  so  conservative 
as  the  late  Prime  Minister,  to  be  the 
most  successful  example  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  one  which  even  England  itself 
would  be  fortunate  to  possess.  The 
objection  was  perfectly  true,  that  we  had 
not  at  the  present  moment  the  basis  on 
which  to  construct  such  a  Senate,  but 
immediately  following  Home  Rule  there 
would  be  that  basis,  and  we  might  pro- 
vide in  anticipation  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Chamber.  Probably  the  first 
act  of  the  Irish  Legislature  would  be  to 
pass  a  Local  Government  Bill,  and 
substitute  elective  County  Councils  for 
the  Grand  Jiuy  system  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. They  might  provide  in  the  Bill, 
that  when  this  took  place  the   Second 
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Chamber   should   be    elected    hj    those 
County  Councils,  and  come  into  office  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
the  First   Upper   Chamber.      Such   an 
Upper  Chamber   would   rest   upon   the 
most  secure  basis  they  know,  and  might 
be  given   equal  power  with    the  other 
Chamber,  as    it   would   rest   ultimately, 
though  indirectly,    on    the   same   wide 
electoral  basis  as  the  other  Chamber,  and 
might  have  equal  powers,  except  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  if  he  might 
» call  them,  would,  like  the  House  of 
Commons,  be  alone  competent  to  initiate 
financial  legislation.      They  would  thus 
jfct  rid  of    the   property    qualification, 
which  one   set  pronounced  useless   and 
the  other  set  offensive,  and  of  all  the  com- 
plications of  the  present  proposal,  and  be 
OQtl^e  clear  lines  of  successful  experience. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of 
panic  among  the   propertied  classes   in 
Ireland,  and   the    supporters    of    Home 
Rale    were    bound,    disregarding      the 
strong    language     which    people     in     a 
panic  were  apt  to  use,  to  try  to  allay  that 
panic.     He  must  say   that   he    thought 
their  fears  were  somewhat  illogical.    For 
instance,    in    what,    he   supposed,  they 
nm**!  consider   the  official  statement  of 
the  Unionist  Party,   the   very   carefully 
written,  but  often  not  altogether  reason- 
able, statement  of  the  new  Home  Rule 
policy  issued  by  them,   he  found  one  of 
the  dangers  that  were   impending  on  us 
was  "  the  ruin  of  English  industries  by 
b3unty-fed  Irish  industries,"  and,  on  the 
neit  page,  "  the  ruin  of  Irish  industries," 
which  were   to  be   thus   coddled,    were 
threatened  "  by  oppressive  Licence  Duties 
and  taxation."      Surelv,   with  all  their 
hsiief  in  Irish  original  sin,   they    would 
hirdly  credit  them   with   such   an   out- 
figeous  practical  Irish  bull  as  to   try  to 
restore    native     industries     with     high 
hoanties  with  one  hand,  and  then  crush 
them  out  of  existence   with    excessive 
licence  and  other  taxation  on  the  other. 
And  then,  in  consideration  of  the  Home 
Rule  policy,  people  seemed  to  lose  out  of 
wght  the  extraordinary  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  Ireland 
and  its  people,  especially  within  the  last 
14  years.     Look  at  the  numerous  Bills 
with  wide  scope  which  they  had  passed 
for  dealing  with    Irish    questions,    and 
especially  with  the  land.     Did  they  sup- 
pose the:<e  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
improved  state  of  Ireland,  or  with  the 
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views  of  its  people  ?  Unless  he  was 
very  much  misinformed,  there  was  a  very 
considerable  change  among  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish,  especially  among  the  agri- 
cultural class.  They  began  to  realise 
that  they  were  no  longer  tenants,  but 
owners  of  the  larger  half  of  the  value  of 
Irish  land,  with  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing possessed  of  the  whole  ;  and  they 
were  coming  more  and  more  on  to  the 
side  of  property  in  their  feelings.  And, 
as  was  notorious,  the  Celt  was,  as  an 
owner  of  property,  intensely  Conserva- 
tive. And  if  the  Bill  was  carefully  con- 
sidered and  amended,  and,  as  seemed  to 
be  intended,  the  Irish  Land  Question  was 
finally  settled  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, he  could  but  hope  that,  though  the 
present  Bill  might  not  get  further  than 
the  passage  of  the  House  of  Commons 
this  year,  if,  instead  of  wasting  time  by 
obstruction,  they  devoted  the  time  and 
energies  of  this  House  to  a  settlement 
of  this  question,  they  might  produce  a 
measure  which  should  put  the  legislative 
powers  of  both  countries  on  a  much 
better  footing  than  they  had  been  for  the 
last  80  years. 

•Mk.  HULSE  (Salisbury)  said,  he 
rose  with  some  diffidence  to  address  the 
House  on  a  question  upon  which  many 
distinguished  ifembers  on  both  sides  had 
had  much  to  say,  not  because  it  was 
probable  that  he  might  be  able  to  infuse 
any  fresh  light  upon  the  discussion,  but 
in  order  that,  having  been  sent  to  this 
House  in  two  Parliaments  to  vote  upon 
this  distinct  and  specific  proposition,  he 
might  give  his  reasons,  not  on  matters  of 
detail,  but  on  those  of  principle,  why  he 
considered  that  this  Bill  should  not  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  why,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Leaders  of  his  Party  were 
completely  and  absolutely  justified  in 
declining  to  assent,  even  to  a  consideration 
of  its  details,  because  they  believed  the 
Bill  to  be  based  on  prhiciples  of  political 
expediency,  and  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  introducing  this 
measure  to  the  House,  actually  suggested 
that  its  passage  would  intensify  Imperial 
unity.  He  (Mr.  Hulse),  on  the  other 
hand,  ventured  to  say  that  it  would  in- 
tensify differences  and  disorder,  involve 
us  in  the  gravest  difficulties,  and  bring 
al>out  practical  if  not  absolute  Separa- 
tion. It  me4int,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
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a  repeal  of    the   Union.     The  Act   of 
Union   was  essentially  not    a   union   of 
Sovereignty    but   of    Parliaments :    the 
-  Sovereign t  J    had    existed,   so    had   the 
Parliament ;      but      there      was       one 
Sovereignty   and  two   opposing  Parlia- 
ments,  and   the  object   of    the   Act   of 
Union  was  so  distinctly  set   out  in  its 
drd  Article  that  he  did  not  apologise  for 
introducing  once  more  to  the  House  its 
clear  description,  "  that  the  United  King- 
dom was  to  be  represented  in  one  and  the 
same  Parliament/*    What  was  to  be  the 
position  of  Ireland  in  the  future  ?     Ire- 
land would  have  three  Parliaments,  and 
every  Irishman  would  have  three  votes. 
He  had  already   more   political   weight 
than  he  was  entitled  to  by  reason  of  the 
disparity  of  population  to  the  number  of 
Members  he  sent  to  this  House,  and  in 
future  that  disparity  would  be  increased 
by  the  provision  of  three  distinct  channels 
of   political   control,  each   of   which   he 
could  use  for  Home  Rule  purposes.     He 
ventured  to  think  that  the  Bill  of  1893 
bristled  with  more  difficulties,  and  was 
full  of  graver  injustice,  than  that  of  1886, 
which  was   discredited   and   abandoned. 
The   grave   injustice   of   entrusting   the 
Irish  voter  with  so  large,  and  out  of  all 
proportion,  a  weight  of  political  power  was 
not  even  counterbalanced  by  his  financial 
responsibilities    and    Imperial    contribu- 
tions.    The   contribution   of   Ireland   to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  was  diminished 
from  1-1 5th  to  l-25th,  and  her  power  of 
financial  control  was  represented  by  81, 
possibly  by  103,  Members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  by  151  in  this  dual  or  joint 
control  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Legislative   Council.     Those  who  have 
noted  the  statements  of  Irish  Members 
and  the  attitude  of  Ireland  with  regard  to 
England  in  the  matter  of  finance  would 
bear  him  out  when  he  said  that,  though 
there  had  been  much  lending  on  the  part 
of    the     latter,    there     had     been    but 
few  repayments    on    the    part    of    the 
former,  and  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Re- 
presentatives     undoubtedly     considered 
that   Ireland    had    hitherto    paid    more 
rather   than   less   of  her   due    share    of 
Imperial  taxation.     He  did  not  hesitate 
to  assert,  and  he  challenged  Members  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  to  deny,  that  if  the 
Home   Rule   Bill    passed,    one    of    the 
earliest   agitations    that    would    be   set 
afoot  in  Ireland  would  be  for  the  with- 
holding and  repudiation  of  the  Imperial  ! 
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tribute,  or,  as  he  should  say,  the  national 
share  in  Imperial  Expenditure.     This   in 
itself  was  no  doubt  a  small  consideration, 
but  it  was  one  which  must  be  deliberately 
faced   and   seriously   studied  —  why    8 1 
Members  should  remain  in  this  House  to 
vote  on  Imperial  questions  when  their  con- 
tribution to  the  National  Exchequer  was 
so  infinitesimally  small.     It  appeared  to 
him  it  would  be  the   encoiu-agement  of 
factious   opposition   and   a   premium  on 
sedition  and  disorder  ;    all  the  testimony 
of    progress     in    Ireland    was   against 
Separation      and     in     favour      of      the 
continuance    of     present  arrangements. 
The  true  test  of  Ireland's  prosperity  was 
to  be  gauged  by  a  reference  to  the  Census 
and  Emigration  Returns.     They  pointed 
alike  to  the  growth  of  the  North  and  the 
decline  of  the  South  and  West ;  but  the 
emigration  from  the  North  was  infinite- 
simal compared  to  that  from  the  National- 
ist stronghold,  where  even  the  prospect 
of  approaching  separation  and  the  bless- 
ings likely  to  accrue  from  Home  Rule 
were  not  sufficient  to  retain  the  belief  in 
prosperity  or  to  check  emigration  to  other 
countries.     With  regard  to  the  five  great 
points  which  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
suggested  as  the  tnie  test  by  which  this 
Bill  could  be  judged,  he  was  confident 
that  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  unity 
would  be  a  mere  figment.     The  price  of 
its  retention  would  be  a  series  of  con- 
cessions to  hostile  Irish  majorities  in  the 
Dublin  Parliament,  and   there  would  be 
intrigues    between   rival  Parties   in  this 
House  as  to  which  Party  could  secure  the 
bulk  of  the  alien  vote.     And  he  used  the 
term  "  alien  "  advisedly,  because,  if  thi? 
Parliament  ceased  to  be  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  how  could  the 
votes  of  hon.  Members  who  had  no  concern 
in  British  affairs  be  otherwise  than  those 
rightly  or  wrongly  exercised  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the   poorer   and   smaller   country 
which    they    alone    represented  ?     We 
should  see  a  domestic  edition  of  Tam- 
many Hall  on  College  Green.     He  wa^i 
confident  that  this  Bill  could  not  produce 
a  real  and  continuous  settlement,  because 
it  gave  no  assurances  of  finality  ;  it  settle<i 
nothing,    and    left    open     questions   of 
most  vital  importance.     The  Land  Ques- 
tion was  one  in  which  the  credit  of  Great 
Britain  was  at  stake.    The  Land  Question 
which  was  to  be  hung  up  for  three  years 
was  the  one  real  factor  in  supporting  the 
agitation    against  an    orderly  and    con- 
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flisteQt  form  of  authoritative  government. 
The  test  of  Imperial  unity  had  been  well 
defiDed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham — namely, 
thftt  the  Central  Authority  shouhl  have, 
for  all  purposes  of  offence  and  defence, 
full  control  of  all  the  forces  and  resources 
of  a  country  to  which  that  unity  applied. 
Bat  he  failed  to  see  bow  we  were  to  have 
aoj  control  if  the  Irish  Parliament  were 
to  appoint  and  control  the  Irish  Con- 
stabolary,  for  whom  he  did  not  consider 
adequate  protection  had  been  provided. 
He  wished  to  say  one  word  of  justice  to  the 
noble  band  of  men  who  formed  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  That  Force  was  re- 
craited  from  all  creeds  and  classes.  He 
believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
out  of  the  13,000  who  formed  that  body 
7,000  were  Roman  Catholics  and  6,000 
Protestants.  They  had  been  faithful 
and  loyal  to  changing  Chief  Secretaries 
aod  to  varying  Governments,  and  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  those 
who  had  served  their  country  well 
should  not  be  punished  —  when  those 
who  now  threatened  them  gained  the 
upper  hand — for  their  previous  loyalty. 
Somathing  should  be  said,  and  something 
sbould  be  done,  for  the  loyal  minority  in 
Ireland.  He  did  not  forget  the  claims 
of  Ulster.  He  had,  perhaps,  a  higher 
opinion,  from  having  recently  visited  the 
North  of  Ireland,  of  the  power  of  Ulster 
than  some  hon.  Members  in  this  House 
seemed  to  enjoy,  and  he  very  much 
questioned  whether  Ulster  would  not  give 
a  very  good  answer  for  herself  ;  but  the 
people  for  whom  he  was  specially 
wiious  were  those  so  ably  represented 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cam- 
^idge,  who  could  speak  from  experience 
of  the  wants,  the  dangers,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  loyal  minority  in  the  South 
^d  West  of  Ireland,  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant.  This  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  sentiment.  He  felt  justified  in 
anticipating  that  there  would  be  a 
general  exodus  of  the  Protestant  trading 
minority  from  that  Province  if  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  became  law.  It  would  arise,  as 
Irish  Members  well  knew  in  their  own 
counties,  from  a  feeling  that  they  were 
«ut  of  harmony  with  those  who  would 
have  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  that  it 
^ould  be  politic,  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  depart.  The  same  reason  which 
existed  100  years  ago  for  the  Act  of 
Union  was  present  to-day.     It  was  then 


a  question  of  life  and  death  to  England, 
of  financial  prosperity  and  national 
bankruptcy  to  Ireland.  They  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  attempt  to  rush 
through  this  measure,  an  attempt  which 
was  happily  frustrated,  and  to  secure  its 
Second  Reading  before  the  constituencies 
of  the  country  had  had  time  to  make  up 
their  minds  upon  a  measure  against 
which  there  was  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity in  England.  There  was  no  genuine 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  this  measure 
either  in  Ireland,  and  certainly  not  in 
England  ;  and  what  was  the  attitude  of 
hon.  Members  opposite  who  were  free 
from  the  restraint  of  the  Press  and  from 
the  control  of  the  Whips  ?  He  did  not 
deny  there  was  on  their  part  acqui- 
escence. He  did  not  deny  that  there  was 
a  belief  that  another  House  would  do 
what  this  House  would  like  to  do,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  do,  in  consequence 
of  recent  pledges  to  support  the  dis- 
tinguished and  aged  statesman,  who 
almost  alone  in  his  Party  saw  the  neces- 
sities and  advantages  of  a  general  re- 
versal of  the  previous  Acts  and  promises 
of  a  Liberal  Administration.  No  ;  there 
was  no  genuine  belief  in  Home  Rule  on 
the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s 
supporters ;  but  there  was  a  strong 
opinion  that  it  was  wise  and  politic  to 
preserve  a  mechanical  majority,  and  to 
gratify  the  wishes,  nay,  the  commands, 
of  their  infallible  Leader,  who  evokes 
an  amount  of  personal  enthusiasm 
which  he  (Mr.  Hulse),  for  one,  would  not 
deny,  and  who  was  supported  by  at  least 
four  groups,  each  one  determined  to 
serve  its  own  purpose  and  to  coerce  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  into  placing  its 
particular  fad  next  upon  the  Government 
Programme.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  of  apathy  and  indifference 
towards  this  impracticable  measure.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  sad,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  succeeded  in  piloting  the 
measure  through  the  House,  to  reflect 
that  one  of  his  last  and  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  to  reverse  the  policy  of  a  life- 
time— to  turn  his  back  on  his  memor- 
able appeal  to  the  country  in  1885  to 
give  him  a  majority  clear  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Irish  vote,  and  it  would 
seem  incompatible  with  his  earlier 
triumphs  and  his  oft-expressed  veneration 
for  the  great  traditions  of  this  country 
and   of   its  Church  ;  that   he  should  be 
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banded  down  to  posterity  as  the  author 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and 
as  the  first  great  Churchman  who,  since 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  had  ventured  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  Church  and 
-Constitution,  and  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
an  Empire  which,  from  his  great  experi- 
ence, he  must  know  had  been  the  main- 
spring of  Britain^s  advance  and  the 
severance  of  which  must  be  the  herald 
of  Britain's  decay.  The  words  applied 
to  Coriolanus  are  specially  applicable  to 
the  illustrious  but,  in  his  Irish  policy, 
misguided  statesman — "  The  man  was 
noble,  but  in  his  last  attempt  he  wiped 
it  out." 

•Mr.  SAMUEL  YOUNG  (Cavan, 
E.)  said,  he  interposed  with  diffidence, 
because  the  House  must  be  satiated  with 
the  speeches  from  Ulster,  especially  Tory 
speeches.  These,  however,  were  cast  in 
tlie  same  mould.  When  they  heard  one 
they  heard  all.  They  meant  that  if  you 
passed  this  Bill  clouds  and  darkness 
should  rest  upon  Ireland.  Its  action 
would  produce  the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crush  of  worlds.  That  was  the  value 
of  Irish  Tory  speeches.  But  the  Tories 
had  opposed  all  the  Bills  which  became 
Acts  for  the  country  these  last  60  years. 
They  opposed  Emancipation  in  1829,  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  since  that  the 
Commutation  of  Tithes  Act,  Abolition  of 
Corn  Laws,  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  Act,  Ballot,  the  Land  Acts  of 
1870  and  1881  ;  and  now,  true  to  their 
traditions,  they  were  opposing  violently 
the  measure  before  the  House,  which  was 
calculated  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity 
to  Ireland.  Fortunately,  their  influence 
for  mischief  was  not  so  great  as  it  used 
to  be.  At  one  time  the  nine  counties  of 
Ulster  were  represented  by  29  Tories — 
a  solid  phalanx.  Now  they  represented 
only  one-half  of  Ulster,  and  that  half 
concentrated  in  the  north-east  corner, 
having  foK  the  centre  of  operations  Belfast. 
Now,  what  right  had  Belfast  to  speak 
for  Ireland — for  the  opposition  simply 
meant  Belfast  ?  The  Counties  of  Down, 
Antrim,  and  Londonderry,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Young)  had  property,  and  for  which 
he  could  venture  to  speak,  cared  little,  if 
cheap  land  bo  secured,  whether  govern- 
ment came  from  Dublin  or  Westminster. 
The  two  great  industries  of  Belfast  were 
very  little  connected  with  the  great 
agricultural  country.  The  staple  trade 
imported  two-thirds  of  its  flax,  imported 
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its  coal,  and  when  the  linen  was  ready 
for  the  market,  that  market  was  found  in 
America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Belfast  was  really  only  connected  with 
Ireland  in  so  far  as  extracting  cheap 
labour  out  of  the  poverty  of  the  country. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  other  great 
industry — shipbuilding.  It  imported  its 
iron,  timber,  coal,  and,  he  understood, 
about  one-half  of  its  labour,  and  the  ships 
were  built  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  of 
the  world.  The  industry,  so  far  as  the 
interior  of  Ireland  was  concerned,  might 
as  well  be  carried  on  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  He  was  a  Belfast  man — a 
Protestant  representing,  a  Catholic  con- 
stituency ;  he  was  proud  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  but  he  was  not  for  letting 
Belfast  have  its  own  way  in  everything. 
The  representation  of  Belfast  was  singular. 
Of  the  four  Members,  two  were  English, 
one  was  a  German,  and  the  fourth,  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Belfast,  looked 
after,  in  common  with  the  others,  the 
Orange  portion  of  that  interesting  comer 
of  the  island.  These  were  all  honourable 
men  ;  but  he  contended  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  know  or  speak  for  the  con- 
dition, the  wants,  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  great  mass  of  an  agricultural  countr}-. 
They  represented  a  colony,  not  the  Irish 
nation — for  Ireland  was  composed  of  a 
colony  and  a  nation.  It  was  not 
surprising  to  find  strong  opposition  to  the 
measure  before  the  House  from  the 
minority  of  Ireland,  who  were  chiefly 
Protestants.  He  spoke  as  a  Protestant, 
and  he  said  that  since  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  the  Cromwellian  settlement 
they  had  formed  the  garrison  of  Irelai:d. 
They  were  in  possession  of  the  power 
and  the  emoluments  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Accrington  (Mr.  Leese) 
on  Friday  night  gave  some  particulars  on 
this  point  in  reference  to  Donegal  and 
two  or  three  other  counties,  so  that  he 
(Mr.  Young)  would  only  trouble  tie 
House  with  statistics  in  reference 
to  how  some  matters  stood  io 
1891.  They  might  be  a  little 
altered  since  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
came  into  jjower  in  Dublin.  Here  they 
were: — o6  out  of  the  72  paid  Magis- 
trates were  Protestants ;  228  out  of  272 
Police  Magistrates  were  Protestants  ;  3<> 
out  of  32  Lord  Lieutenants  were  Protes- 
tants ;  36  of  the  45  Privy  Councillors 
were   Protestants ;   35   of  the  46  Coni- 
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midsiooers   and  others   of  the  Board  of 
Works,  the   Local    Government   Board, 
vdA  aU   the  high  Executive  officials  in 
Dnblin,  and,  he  might  add,  members  of 
Gnod  Juries,  and   almost  all   the   land- 
Ms  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  Protestant 
dergy  assisting  in  this  array  of  official- 
doBL     Was    it    any    wonder    that    this 
>  ncendency  party  should  fight  tenaciously 
fcr  their    dominant     position    in     that 
cooDtrr,  and    refuse  to   be  placed  on  a 
fktform  level    with   their  countrymen  ? 
linee  this    Debate   commenced   it    had 
keo  more  than  once  asked.    Why  pro- 
pose this  measure  at  all  ?     Their  minds 
■at  be  very  opaque  who  could  ask  such 
tqoestioo.     Let  them  ascend  with  him 
Is  I  reasonable  altitude  and  look  down 
n  Great  Britain   and   Ireland.     Great 
Bi^Q  these  50  years  had   trebled   in 
vttith  and  population,  and  this  continued, 
form  the  decade  1875-85  she  increased  in 
po{mlation  12  per  cent.,  in  wealth  22  per 
eot^  in  trade  29  per  cent.,  in  shipping 
€7  per  ceat^  in  instruction  68  per  cent. 
Then  let  them  look  to  Ireland,  fast  be- 
flwing  a  wilderness,    from    60,000    to 
70,000  of  her  noble  sons  and   virtuous 
dwghtere    yearly   emigrating  to   enrich 
other  hinds,  and   to  find  not  only  a  sub- 
ebteoce  for  themselves,   but  money  to 
•end  home  to  those  whom  he  might  meta- 
ifcoricallj  call  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the 
Wt,  ^om  they  left  behind  in  the  old 
vmtij.    Did  they  leave  because  there 
*Mno  use  for  them  on  their  native  soil .'' 
^0,*  There   were    waste    lands,  waste 
*>?*,  undeveloped  fisheries  and  railways, 
**i  minerals    unsought    for.       Ireland 
**udfeed  and  support  a  population  of 
^yXOfldd  if  only   cultivated,  and    not 
"*«  thickly  populated    that   Belgium. 
Irefand  had  decreased  in  population  and 
*^>crB88ed  in  pauperism,  and  it  was  well- 
Mown  that  farmers  could  not  make  ends 
'Beet,  and  only  remained  on  their  holdings 
^^scaose  what  was  on  them  was  of  their 
0^  creation.     If  a  merchant  found  that 
his  boginess  were  going  from  bad  to  worse 
*rter  a  long  trial  of  one  kind  of  mauage- 
Btent,    would    he    not    reconstruct    and 
change  the  management  ?     Why  ask  for 
<*€hiy    in    the    reconstruction    of    Irish 
•ffaira  ?    The  plan  of  opposition  to  this 
JiMM^ure  was  of  two  kinds — the  religious 
"Ogie  and  the  depreciation  of  the  people 
ofthe  country.     In  an  English  Parlia- 
ment the  fear  of  the  religious  bogie  was 
fading  away,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon, 


except  to  say  that  it  was  very  insulting 
to  a  noble  people,  that  the    Protestant 
classes,  or   rather   their  leaders,  should 
ask  to  be   protected  from  their  fellow- 
Christians    now,    nearly   at   the   end    of 
the     19th     century.       They   said    their 
lives  and  property  were  in  danger,  and 
the    Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member    for 
West   Birmingham  actually  assisted    in 
this  cry.     Persecution  was  to  take  place. 
Many    were    afraid    of    retribution    for 
crimes  which   their  ancestors  committed 
under   the   Penal    Laws,   of    which    all 
Protestants  were  ashamed  ;  and  actually 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  order  to  meet  the 
ignorance  and  fears  of  these  people,  had 
consented  to  insert  a  clause  by  which  48 
Members  were  to  be  elected  on  a  £20 
franchise.     The  other  system  of  opposi- 
tion might  be  stated  thus :  The  people, 
they    said,    were    lazy,    influenced     by 
priests,    incapable    of     self-government. 
The  questions  daily  before   that  House 
showed   that   every  molehill  was    made 
into   a    mountain.      If    there    was    one 
county  criminal  out  of  32    an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  was  called  for  bv  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone,  who  was 
an  alien  in  sentiment,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
his  adopted  country.     It  would  be  a  long 
time  before  one  heard  an  English  Member 
bringing   daily   tho    wife    murders,    the 
Divorce    Courts,    the   baby   farming,  or 
Jack-the-Ripper  type  of  crimes    before 
the  House.     The  Tory  Members  repre- 
senting  Ireland    were    not   ashamed    to 
belittle    their  country   when  they  had  a 
possible  opportunity,  and  all  this  depre- 
ciation in  reference  to  a  people  who  rose 
like  meteors  when  they  had  a  chance  in 
competition  with  their  fellow  men  of  any 
other   country.     Their   claims  were  also 
misrepresented.    They  did  not  want  sepa- 
ration.    They  wanted  a  closer  union  with 
England  ;  they  wanted  the  Queen  to  be 
their  Queen  ;  the  Army  and  Navy  to  be 
their  Army  and  Navy,  the  Excise  and 
Customs  to  obtain  alike  over  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  and   that   division  of   labour 
which  would    give  opportunities   to  the 
natives   of   the   country  to  develop  her 
resources  and  improve  her  condition.    He 
had   no   doubt,    if    this    Bill    before  the 
House  should  become  law,  the  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  ascendency  would 
cease,  the   Party  spirit  which  had  long 
divided    the   people   and   distracted    the 
country  would  disappear,  and  North  and 
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South  would  unite  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  their  common  country.  It 
was  said  there  were  no  merchants  of  wealth 
in  Belfast  Home  Rulers.  He  was  a 
Belfast  merchant  himself- — a  member  of  a 
very,  large  firm — and  he  could  inform  the 
House  that  to  his  knowledge  there  was 
contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  Port  of 
Belfast  over  £850,000  by  Home  Rulers  ; 
and  many  merchants  of  wealth  who  traded 
with  Ireland  were  Home  Rulers,  but 
chose,  for  business  reasons,  to  be  silent. 
Yes,  and  many  others  were  Home  Rulers  ; 
but  as  there  had  been  riots  in  Belfast, 
and  as  it  was  desirable  to  have  peace, 
these  people  were  afraid,  and  preferred  to 
be  silent.  He  was  willing  to  give  the 
names  of  any  of  the  people  indicated  to 
any  Member  of  the  House  who  wished  to 
know  them,  but  he  would  not  mention 
them  to  the  House.  He  spoke  as  a 
Belfast  man,  where  he  had  lived  54 
years.  Although  he  was  not  a  Catholic, 
he  was  born  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  people, 
and  had  associated  with  the  best  Catholic 
families  ever  since.  He  represented  a 
constituency  80  per  cent,  of  which  was 
Catholic ;  and  he  could  truly  say  that  the 
large  Catholic  Body,  about  which  there 
was  so  much  unfairly  said,  compared 
favourably  in  his  estimation  with  the 
Protestants  among  whom  they  lived.  He 
trusted  the  Bill  would  become  law,  and 
thereby  settle  the  strife  of  ages. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
'not    present ;    House   counted,  and    40 
Members  being  found  present. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  said, 
the  House  must  have  heard  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  last  spoken  with  satisfaction. 
The  hon.  Member  had  expatiated 
upon  the  blessing  of  living  under  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  Her  flag  and 
Army  and  Navy,  but  only  last  year  ho 
(Sir  T.  Lea)  remembered  hearing  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Longford  declare, 
from  the  very  place  from  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  just  spoken,  that  come  what 
might  nothing  would  prevent  him  from 
upholding  the  flag  of  Irish  nationality. 
And  the  Party  with  whom  the  hon. 
Member  was  associated  had  dropped  the 
toast  of  "  The  Queen,"  and  had  put  in 
its  place  "  Ireland,  a  Nation."  The  hon. 
Member  had  told  them  two  things.  He 
had  told  them  that  he  was  a  Protestant 
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Home  Ruler.  Well,  they  knew  that 
there  were  such  persons,  and  they  knew 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  a  policy  followed  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  to  select,  wherever 
they  could  find  one,  a  Protestant  Home 
Rule  candidate.  Then,  the  hon.  Member 
had  told  them  that  he  had  lived  in  Bel- 
fast for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  he 
possessed  property  in  Derry  and  other 
counties  in  Ireland,  and,  as  he  (Sir  T. 
Lea)  was  aware,  the  hon.  Member  wa» 
now  building  himself  a  magnificent  house 
in  Belfast.  He  was  extremely  glad  to 
see  that  the  hon.  Member  found  Ireland 
,  such  an  extremely  happy  place  to  live 
in.  The  hon.  Member's  testimony  ap- 
peared to  be  that  in  spite  of  coercion, 
Protestant  ascendencv,  and  all  the  evils 
of  the  country,  he  had  been  able  to  get 
together  a  handsome  fortune  and  to  live 
in  a  happy  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  his  speech  on  Friday  night,  ad- 
mitted that  the  Ulster  opposition  was 
serious,  and  he  (Sir  T.  Lea)  was  bound 
to  regard  that  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  Ulster  Member. 
Though  it  might  be  that  he  had 
adopted  Ulster  as  a  politician  in  a 
way  that  was  condemned  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken,  it  seemed 
to  him  he  had  shown  his  respect  for 
Irish  feeling  by  making  himself  a$  much 
an  Irishman  as  possible.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  opposition  of  Ulster  was 
serious,  had  referred  to  the  fears  of  the 
minority  ;  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  minority  in  Ireland  was  a 
majority  in  Ulster.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North-East  Cork  had  placed  the 
majority  of  Unionists  in  Ulster  at  4,000 ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  majority  was 
between  90,000  and  100,000.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Home  Se- 
cretary did  not  despise  that  majority.  It 
was  a  majority  that  contained  withio 
itself  a  good  deal  that  deserved  the  re- 
spect of  the  House.  It  had  done  a  groat 
deal  to  benefit  not  only  Ulster,  but  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that  the  Prime  Minister 
had  ofiTered  that  Ulster  should  receive 
separate  treatment.  He  should  like  ta 
know  what  the  Prime  Minister  meant.. 
Were  the  Government  prepared  to  move 
that  Ulster  be  omitted  altogether  from 
the  Bill  ?     He  was  not  aware  that  the 
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Prime   Minister    had    made  use  of  any 
such  language,   or  that  the  Nationalist 
Members  hiul  ever  said  they  would  accept 
sach    a    proposal.     Nor    would     Ulster 
accept  such  a  proposal.     The  people  of 
Ulster   bad    8tate;l    that  they  respected 
the    minority     throughout    Irelaud    too 
much  to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies, 
md  they   believed   that  in  standing  by 
them    they     were    taking    a    loyal  and 
patriotic  course.     The  Home   Secretary 
had  held  irp  a  nice  picture  of  there  being 
two  Parties  iu  the  Home  Rule  Parliament 
with  Ulster   holding  the  balance.     This 
reminded  him  very  much  of  an  incident 
that  took  place   atx  a    meeting  held  by 
«ome  of  the  Nationalist  Members  in  his 
constituency    some    time   ago.     One   of 
the  speakers  said  that  in  that  Parliament 
the  Orangemen  would  hold   the  balance 
of  power  and   do  what  they  liked.     He 
was,  however,    interrupted  by  a  sturdy 
Nationalist  in  the  crowd  who  called  out, 
"Then  bedad.  Sir,  we'll  have  none  of  it." 
He  was  certain  that  if  an  Irish  Parliament 
were  established,  no  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant loyalist  community  in  Ulster,  or 
in  Dublin,  would  enter  its  doors,  or  take 
part  in  its  deliberations.     He  hoped  they 
would  elect   Members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  so  that  any  griev- 
ance   which   existed  might  be  brought 
forward.       He    knew    they    would    be 
shamefully    under-represented,    as     the 
constituencies  had    been    grossly  gerry- 
mandered.      He    was    certain    that  the 
Ulster  Protestant  Representatives  would 
refnse  to  sit  in  an  Irish    Parliament  in 
order  to  register  the  decrees  of    Arch- 
t>i8hop  Walsh,  or  those  who  might  form 
the  majority  of  that  Parliament.     They 
^onld    equally    refuse  to  help  what  he 
•night  describe    as    the    Fenian    section 
of  that  Parliament.      When  the   Home 
Secretary  said  he  looked  upon  this  as  a 
Belfast  question,  he  (Sir  T.   Lea)  joined 
iwue  with    the    right    hon.    Gentleman 
altogether.       His    constituency    was     a 
purely  agricultural  constituency.     There 
was  not  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants  in 
the   whole    of    the   division,     and    the 
farmers  and  all  the   people  in  the  con- 
stituency   lived    entirely    upon    agricul- 
ture.     The    farmers    of    Ulster     were 
^    determined      in      their      opposition 
to  this  Bill  as  was  any  Belfast  merchant. 
*t  was  to  the  farming  classes  that  the 
hid  of  Home  Rule  was  being  held  out. 
At  the  last  Election  Sub-Commissionships 


and    County    Magistracies   were   offered 
wholesale  to  the  farmers  of  Ulster,  but 
the  offers  were  refused  ;  and  in  his  opinion 
the   loyalty  they  had   displayed    to   the 
British  connection  wa'*  deserving  of  con- 
siderable credit.      The  Home   Secretary 
had  dilated   upon  the  safeguards  of  the 
Bill,  and  had  laid  considerable  stress  upon 
the  wording  of  the  Preamble.     He  (Sir 
T.  Lea)  remembered  the  Preamble  of  the 
Irish  Church   Disestablishment  Bill  and 
the  statement  it  contained,  that  Church 
funds  were  not  to  be  given  for  any  cause 
except    calamity    or    distress.     Only    a 
week  or  two  ago,  however,  a  Bill  was 
brought  forward  with  the  object  of  using 
the    Church     surplus     for    paying    the 
lawyers'  costs  in  disputes  between  land- 
lords and  tenants.     Then  there  was  the 
Legislative  Council,  but  it  would  be  of - 
no  use  whatever   for   the   protection  of 
minorities  in  its  present  form.     As  to  the 
veto  of   the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  would 
really  be  going  back  a  century  to  make 
use  of  the  veto,  and  he  did  not  believe 
it  ever  could  be  exercised  if  the  Home 
Rule  Parliament  had  any  support  what- 
ever.    As  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Bill 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  such  accept- 
ance could  only  be  of  a  very  temporary 
character,  and  the  spirit  they  exhibited 
a  year  or  two  ago  would  certainly  come 
back    to   them.     He   did    not  think  the 
Home   Secretary  would   be  prepared  to 
release  all  dynamitards  from   prison  on 
condition    that    they   promised    never  to 
touch  dynamite  again  ;  and  in  his  opinion 
any  promise  they  might  give  with  regard 
to  this  Bill  would  be  quite  as  safe  as  a 
promise  that  might  be  given  by  a  prisoner 
on    being    released    from   prison.     The 
House  would  remember  that  Mr.  Paruell 
accepted  the  last  Bill,  but  he  afterwards 
informed  the  world   that  he  did   so  prrt 
tanto.     The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond)  last  week  said  he 
accepted  the  Bill  as  a  compromise,  and 
that  he  accepted  it  "  at  present,"  but  he 
also  stated  that  he  maintained  the  right 
of  the  Irish  people  to  a  Parliament  of 
their    own    on     the     ground    of     Irish 
nationality.       The     hon.     Member     for 
Waterford  had  said  Ireland  must  have  a 
Parliament  entirely  free  from  control,  an  J 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr. 
Stansfeld)  had  said  that  he  would  leave 
the  Irish  Parliament  severely  alone.     If, 
however,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  be 
left  severely  alone,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
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ment  would  not  be  able  to  entertain  any 
complaint  of  oppression  of  the  Irish 
minority.  The  supporters  of  this  Bill  in 
England  fancied  that  the  measure  would 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Question,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
passed  England  and  Scotland  would  be 
able  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The 
feeling  of  the  Irish  people  about  the  Bill 
was  that  as  soon  as  it  was  passed  some- 
thing wonderful  would  drop  from  the 
clouds.  If  there  were  no  loyal  minority 
in  Ireland  he  himself  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  see  this  Bill  carried  in  order 
that  gentlemen  opposite  might  see  for 
themselves  what  a  frightful  failure  it 
would  be.  If  there  were  no  mmority  in 
Ireland  he  would  not  like  the  Bill  to  be 
passed  ;  for  he  doubted  if,  even  in  such 
circumstances,  it  could  be  a  success.  But 
there  was  a  minority  —  a  Unionist 
Party.  Who  were  they  ?  It  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond)  that  the  Unionist 
Party  in  Ireland  was  composed  of 
Orangemen  from  one  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  it  was  only  last  Friday,  when  the 
Orange  Society  was  referred  to,  that  two 
hon.  Gentlemen  called  out,  "Orange 
murderers  ! "  He  did  not  know  whether 
hon.  Members  weie  downright  dishonest 
or  utterly  ignorant,  but  he  challenged 
them  to  state  a  case  in  which  a  good 
Orangeman  during  the  last  50  years  had 
been  convicted  on  the  capital  charge. 
The  position  of  Orangemen  was  not 
understood  in  the  House.  He  was  con- 
fident the  Orangemen  of  the  present  day 
were  law-abiding  subjects,  and  desired 
to  obey  the  Queen  and  Parliament.  The 
hon.  Member  for  East  Cavan  (Mr.  Young) 
spoke  of  the  Ulster  Reform  Club,  which 
returned  nine  Liberals  in  the  old  days 
prior  to  Home  Rule  ;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  tell  the  House  that  there 
were  only  a  very  few  Home  Rulers  in  it 
at  present. 

Mr.  young  :  Manv  retired  from  the 
Club. 

Sir  T.  lea  :  So  far  as  his  opinion 
went,  it  stood  just  as  it  had  done  on  that 
question.  There  was  a  Liberal  Club  in 
Dublin,  which  also  protested  against  the 
Bill ;  and,  again,  did  not  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  know  that  there 
were  600,000  Presbyterians  in  Ireland 
who  all  supported  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  old  days,  but  were  now  his  deadliest 
opponents  ?    It  was  altogether  beside  the 

Sir  r.  Lea 


mark  for  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  House, 
or  out  of  it,  to  say  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Bill  was  composed  entirely  of 
Orangemen.  All  the  Free  Churches  in 
Ireland  had  passed  resolutions  against 
Home  Rule,  and  even  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto 
kept  itself  apart  from  the  Home  Rule 
controversy,  passed  a  resolution  a  week 
Ago  against  the  Bill.  He  had  the 
honour  of  supporting  the  present  Prime 
Minister  in  disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church  25  years  ago,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  do  anything  that  would 
tend  to  put  another  Church  in  its 
place.  The  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  to  protest  against  the  Bill,  and 
the  Dublin  Chamber  also  made  applica- 
tion for  an  interview  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  were  refused  access  to 
him.  The  Dublin  Chamber  was  com- 
posed of  1,500  men,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  whom  were  Catholics,  and  they 
were  nearly  entirely  Unionists.  The 
opposition  to  the  Bill  was  made  in  no 
vindictive  spirit,  in  no  spirit  of  bigotry. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy, all  offices  under  the  Crown  were 
open  to  Catholics  in  Ireland.  What 
more  could  they  want  ?  If  they  took 
commercial  opinion  in  Ireland  it  wan 
totally  opposed  to  the  Bill.  Then  there 
were  other  tests.  In  Belfast  the  price 
of  gas  was  2s.  9d.  ;  in  Dublin  it  was 
3s.  6d. 

Mr.  T.  SEXTON  (Keny,  N.) : 
Might  I  remind  the  hon.  Baronet  that  in 
Belfast  the  Corporation  has  acquired 
control  of  the  gasworks,  whereas  in 
Dublin  the  gas  is  controlled  by  a  private 
company,  and  the  Corporation  have  beeu 
unable  to  acquire  the  works,  so  that  the 
company  can  do  just  as  they  please  ? 

Sir  T.  lea  said,  at  any  rate  the  ex- 
penses of  Belfast  were  about  half  those 
of  Dublin.  Complaint  was  made  of  the 
decrease  in  the  population,  but  that  was 
going  on  in  England  and  Scotland  as 
well.  He  would  like  to  see  some  im- 
provement, of  course.  They  were  told 
that  the  Bill  would  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture.     He  wanted  to  know 

how  it  was   to  do  so.     There  was  onlv 

• 

one  way  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  could  be  improved.  It  was  said 
that  when  there  was  an  Irish  Parliament 
the  landlords  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
their  rents.     The  late  Mr.  Parnell  some 
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years  ago  said  they  would  have  to  fight 
for  their  land  or  pay  for  it,  and,  putting 
wide  fighting,  the  only  question  that  re- 
mained was  how  they  were  to  pay  for  it. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  Land  Pur- 
chase was  going  to  be  continued  under 
Home  Rule.  That  question  was  one 
which  intimately  concerned  his  consti- 
tuoits.  It  was  said  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament would  not  be  able  to  borrow 
money  at  less  than  6  per  cent.,  and,  if 
thit  were  so,  Land  Purchase  was  out  of 
the  question  iu  Ireland,  and  the  ameliora- 
tioti  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  farmer 
impossible.  The  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
00  Friday  (Lord  G.  Hamilton)  referred 
U)  the  Hill  estate,  but  did  not  give  any 
figures.  There  were  780  tenants  at  a 
total  annual  rent  of  £720,  many  of  these 
men  paying  a  rent  of  less  than  £1  a  year. 
If  the  land  were  given  them  for  nothing 
it  would  make  little  practical  difference 
to  that  class  of  tenant.  He  was  aware 
tiut  the  Ulster  farmers  were  anxious  for 
cheap  land.  He  had  an  experience  of 
thit  when,  mingling  among  a  number  of 
fwmers  in  the  constituency  of  South 
Tyrone,  he  met  the  largest  number  of 
Protestant  Home  Rulers  he  had  yet  come 
*cro88.  He  talked  pretty  freely  to  these 
men,  and  he  found  thatlhey  regarded  the 
party  of  progress  as  the  party  of  cheap 
land.  They  did  not  want  Home  Rule. 
That  was  what  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer  were  looking  forward  to — cheap 
l*nd.  As  these  men  told  him — "  That  is 
the  policy  we  advocate.  We  want  cheap 
W,  bnt  we  want  to  get  it  honestly." 
ah".  Parnell,  speaking  on  the  subject 
<>f  Protection,  said  that  without  a 
Parliament  with  full  powers  to  protect 
her  struggling  industries  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Ireland  to  revive  her  ancient 
pnwperity.  In  Mr.  Parnell's  opinion, 
which  was  shared  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
<>Ppo8ite,  a  Bill  without  Protection  was 
useless. 

Mr.  sexton  :  No,  no. 

J!>|R  T.  LEA  said,  he  understood  that 
opiiuon  was  strongly  held  by  the  agri- 
cultufal  population  of  Ireland.  As  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  it, 
"  bounties  had  to  be  found,  were  they  to 
<^ome  from  the  bankrupt  Irish  Exchequer 
<>r  were  they  to  be  a  fresh  tax  on  the 
l^yal  minority  iu  Ireland?  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Cavan  complained  that 
^ue  Unionist  Party  would  not  allow 
'^»000  Roman    Catholics  to    be    repre- 


sented on  the  Local  Governing  Bodies 
in  Belfast,  but  in  Donegal  there  were 
50,000  Protestants  with  only  a  single 
Representative,  and  there  were  many 
instances  of  a  similar  character  all  over 
the  country.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  Catholic  clergy  during  his 
Membership  for  Donegal,  securing  ap- 
pointments for  Catholics  to  the  Magis- 
terial Bench,  and  his  recommendations, 
eight  in  number,  were  adopted- 


Mr.  mains  (Donegal,  N.)  :  Eight 
in  nine  years. 

Sir  T.  lea  was  glad  to  learn  of 
other  appointments  made  recently,  in 
which  they  had  not,  as  in  five  out  of  the 
eight  cases  he  mentioned,  holders  of  re- 
tail licences. 

Mr.  SEXTON:  Why  should  not 
they  hold  licences  ? 

Sir  T.  LEA  said,  it  was  generally 
held  that  holders  of  licences  should  not  be 
appointed;  but  if  they  were  the  only 
available  men,  then  there  was  nothing 
elsA  TO  I*  it 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal, E.)  :  How  many  of  those  who  have 
recently  been  appointed  are  holders  of 
retail  licences  ? 

Sir  T.  lea  quite  admitted  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  services  of  men  to 
act  as  Magistrates  in  the  remote  districts; 
but  he   was  not  aware  that  the  qualifi- 
cation had  been  altered.       It  was  some- 
times necessary  to  appoint  shopkeepers 
in  the  little  towns.     It  was  a  subject  of 
complaint   with  hon.  Members  opposite 
that  30,000  soldiers  were  kept  in  Ireland 
to  keep   the  people  down.       The  men, 
they  were  told,  should    be    withdrawn. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  a  very 
different  view  was  taken  by  the  people 
themselves.      It     was    proposed     some 
time    ago     to    take    away     the    garri- 
son      from      one       town,       but       the 
authorities    were    petitioned  to    not  re- 
move them.     The  Scotch  Home  Rulers 
complained  that  there  were  only  3,000 
soldiers   in    Scotland,  and   that   Ireland 
should  have  these  30,000.     Then  there 
was    in    Ireland    the   thousands   of   the 
Constabulary.     The  total  benefit  to  the 
people  from  the  presence  of  the  soldiers 
and    police    was    very    great.      If   they 
withdrew  the  30,000  soldiers  they  with- 
drew   £30,000     per     week     from     the 
pockets  of    the    Irish    people ;    or    they 
might  take  it  that  they  would  withdraw 
£1,500,000  per  annum,  and  so  they  would 
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have  a  new  Irish  grievance.  With 
regard  to  the  fiuaucial  clauses  in  the 
Bill,  holding  as  he  did  very  strong 
temperauce  views,  he  could  but  feel 
sorry  that  such  clauses  had  been  pro- 
posed. There  was  much  drinking  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland  ["No, 
no  !  "yVom  Natioualist  Members.]  Well, 
the  hon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork 
had  stated  in  public  and  private  that 
there  was  far  too  much  money  spent  ou 
liquor  iu  Ireland.  The  late  Mr.  Biggar, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  the 
Nationalist  cause  in  that  House,  stated 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  that 
without  some  measure  to  reduce  the 
cousumptiou  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Ireland  Home  Rule  would  be  useless. 
Therefore,  he  contended  that  the  financial 
clauses  of  the  Bill  meant  nothing  more  or 
less  than  baukruptcy  and  drunkenness. 
Then,  as  to  the  in  and  out  clause,  he 
would  like  to  know  how  it  was  to  work, 
as  he  might,  as  an  Irish  Representative,  if 
the  Bill  became  law,  be  one  of  the  small 
Irish  minority  who  would  have  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Irish  Unionists  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  clause  was 
impossible,  and  the  only  natural  course 
was  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  to  exclude  the  Irish 
Members  altogether.  He  would  also  like 
to  know  who  was  the  Bill  going  to  satisfy. 
It  ,  would  not  satisfy  the  corner-boys, 
because  they  would  still  be  loafers  if  tbe 
Bill  passed,  and  nothing  would  drop  from 
the  skies  for  their  benefit.  It  would  not 
help  the  farmers,  except  by  some  system 
of  confiscation,  because  no  Land  Purchase 
Scheme  was  possible  under  the  Bill.  It 
would  not  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  for  there  was  nothing  more 
dear  to  their  hearts  than  to  train  the 
young  people  as  they  pleased  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  Bill  with- 
drew from  them  the  power  of  legislating 
in  the  matter  of  education.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  asked  how  long  the  Irish 
difficulty  was  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 
He  believed  they  should  like  no  short 
cuts  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  a  people 
as  the  Irish.  He  admitted  that  England 
during  the  past  century  had  been  guilty 
of  some  injustice  to  the  Irish  people  ; 
but  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  during 
the  past  20  years  done  much  to  remedy 
their  grievances.  He  believed  that  the 
feeling  widely  prevailed  amongst  the 
Irish  people  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Sir  T.  Lea 


was  able  to  do  them  justice.  He  did  not 
see  why  the  policy  of  conciliation  and 
the  removal  of  grievances  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  not  continue.  It  was 
the  only  practical  policy.  He  knew  that 
that  feeling  prevailed  also  to  some  extent 
amongst  Liberal  Members  who  were  not 
just  believers  in  the  Bill.  He  would  ask 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  whether  they  were 
taking  an  honest  and  straightforward 
course  in  supporting  a  Bill  which  was 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  their  views. 
The  fight  against  the  Bill  would  continue 
with  unabated  vigour,  and  if  it  were  not 
successful,  if  the  Bill  should  become 
law,  he  would  say,  "  May  Heaven  defend 


us 


Mr.  ATHERLEY-JONES  (Diu-ham, 
N.W.)  said,  there  was  one  thing  that 
struck  him,  and  he  thought  it  must  have 
struck  most  hon.  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  House  during  the  Debate,  and  that 
was  the  unreality  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  Bill.  He  was  not  at 
all  prepared  to  say  that  there  were  strong 
and  valid  objections  to  the  measure  as  it 
at  present  stood  ;  but,  to  take  one  of  the 
objections  urged  by  the  Unionists,  it  had 
been  pointed  at  upon  the  financial 
question  that  Ireland  would  have  in 
the  main  to  depend  upon  the 
Excise,  and,  in  all  seriousness. 
Unionist  Members  got  up  and  agreetl 
on  the  highly -ihiprobable  contingency  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  suddenly  becoming 
teetotallers,  and  they  said  that  the  result 
of  that  sudden  revolution  in  the  customs 
of  the  Irish  people  would  be  to  plunge 
Ireland  into  a  state  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. He  believed  that  at  least 
£30,000,000  of  the  Revenue  of  this 
country  were  derived  from  the  Excise, 
and  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be 
able  to  find  facile  means,  without  severely 
handicapping  various  industries  of  the 
country,  of  providing  a  substitute  for  that 
Revenue  from  other  sources.  That  argu- 
ment was  based  upon  what  he  might  call 
a  state  of  political  hypochondriasis.  He 
ventured  to  suggest  that  there  was 
no  system  of  government  which,  uAdcr 
certain  conditions,  would  stand  tests 
of  the  character  applied  to  this  Bill  by 
his  Unionist  friends.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  English  Constitution 
itself,  in  respect  of  its  symmetry  and 
elegance,  would  stand  the  same  severe 
criticism,  if  it  were  laid   upon  the  Table 
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of    the    House,  as    had    been    applied, 
and  applied  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
the   scheme   of   the   Irish     Government 
propounded  by  the  Prime  Minister.     He 
believed  that  the  phrases  "  Integrity  of 
the   Empire "  and  "  Supremacy  of   the 
Imperial  Parliamept "  were  merely  pre- 
texts which  had  been  advanced  in  order 
to  hide   the   paucity    of    really   serious 
arguments  against  the  Bill.     He  believed 
that  the  foundation  of  the  objection  to 
Home    Rule    was    the     idea,    honestly, 
finnly,  and  conscientiously    entertained, 
that  it  would    encourage   a   system   of 
spoliation.      He  believed    that  the  fear 
that  the  Irish  Government  would  be  a 
corrupt  Government,  and,  as  regarded  the 
Undlords,   it   would    be   an    oppressive 
Government,    was    the    sole    root    and 
branch  of  the  honest  opposition  to  the 
measnre.   Let  them  examine  the  strength 
of  the  Unionist  contentions  with   regard 
to    the    supremacy     of     the    Imperial 
Parliament    and    the    integrity    of    the 
British  Empire.     He  had  watched    the 
progress  of  the  Debate,  and  had  found 
that  both  those   propositions   had  been 
throughout  the  Debate  vanished  quanti- 
ties.   The  integrity  of  the  Empire  could 
DO  more  be  affected   by  the  granting  of 
Local  Government  to  Ireland  than  by  the 
creation  of  those  free  Legislative  Colonies, 
which  were  now  ornaments  to  the  British 
Empire.     The  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament  was   not   to   be   secured  by 
Statutes,  Charters,  or  Codes,  but  by  the 
physical  resources   at    the    disposal    of 
Parliament  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
nuiotaining  this  supremacy   throughout 
the  Queen's  Dominions.  He  said,  without 
fear  of  honest  contradiction,  that  the  root 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  the  fear 
of  injustice  being  perpetrated  upon  the 
landlords.     If  they  wanted  proof  of  that 
contention  they  would  find  it  in  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  Home  Rule  move- 
ment antecedent  to  the  present  Home  Rule 
movement  under  the  leadersh  ip  of  Mr.  Butt, 
and  that  movement   had   never  excited 
fears  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament    or     the    integrity     of     the 
Empire  from  the  landed,  aristocratic,  and 
governing   classes    in    Ireland.     It   was 
true  that  Ulster  was  paraded  before  them. 
Of  course,  Ulster  was  a  mere  geographical 
expression,  because  they  had  been  told  in 
a  former  Debate,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  late  Government,  that 
out  of  nine  counties  in  Ulster  four  were 


predominantly  Unionists  and   five  were 
predominantly  Nationalists.     He  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  that  amount  of 
serious    opposition   in   Ulster   to   Home 
Rule  which  was  said  to  exist.      If  there 
was  in  that  Province  a  spontaneous  op- 
position to  Home  Rule  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  it  would  have  been  found 
necessary  to  use  all  this  factitious  means 
for  kindling   that  opposition  which  had 
been  used.  He  doubted  whether  it  would 
have   been    necessary  to  send  over  the 
Leader   of    the   Opposition,    whether   it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  import  as 
a  guard   of    honour  for   the  right   hon» 
Gentleman  60  Scotch  bagpipers,  whether 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  send  over 
a  deputation  of  500  Durham  miners.    All 
those  things  showed  that  there  was  a  want 
of  reality    in  the  Ulster  feeling  against 
Home  Rule,  and  that  it  was  more  or  less 
of  a  theatrical  display.      When  the  Irish 
people  were  charged  with  the  prospective 
offence  of  spoliation  it  was  only  fair  to 
examine   the   past   to   see   whether   the 
Irish    people     bad     ever     been    guilty 
of      spoliation.        In      a      speech      de- 
livered     by      Lord     Clare — to      which 
allusion     had     been     frequently      made 
in     the     course     of     the     Debate  —  it 
was  said  that  the  unhappy  tenantry  were 
ground  to  powder  by  the  relentless  land- 
lords.    That  was  a  condition  of  things 
that  existed  in  Ireland  until  the  remedial 
Land  Legislation  of  1881.     He  admitted 
that  a  better  feeling  had  grown   up  be- 
tween the  tenantry  and  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  since  Lord  Clare's  speech  ;    but 
if   they   examined   the    Report    of    the 
Cowper  Commission  they  would  find  that 
cruel  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords,   and    an   unjust    system    of  rents, 
generally  prevailed  in  Ireland  at  the  time 
that   Commission  sat.      Then,  again,  iu 
the  year  1887,  the  reductions  of  rents  by 
the  Land  Commission  averaged  no  less 
than  31*3  per  cent.      That  fact  showed 
that    the  Irish  tenant  had   the  amplest 
justification  for  his  objection  to  the  de- 
mand  of   rent.      In    1886    Mr.   Parnell 
demanded  that  there  should  be  further 
reductions  of  the  judicial  rents.     The  de- 
mand was  refused,  and  it   was  followed 
by  the  Plan  of  Campaign  movement.   So 
far   as   the   fear   of  spoliation  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  nothing  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  support 
the  contention  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
would  do  injustice  to  the  landlords.    But 
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he  would  deal  with  the  question  from  a 
higher  standpoint.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  necessary  to  concede  some 
measure  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  it 
was  impossible — and  hon.  Members 
opposite  must  recognise  the  fact — to  re- 
sist such  a  measure  for  any  long  period 
of  time.  The  English  Liberal  Party 
were  committed  to  Home  Rule,  and  the 
presence  of  80  Nationalist  Members  in 
Parliament  rendered  it  impossible  to  re- 
fuse Home  Rule,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  of  disfranchising 
Ireland.  Then  on  what  principle  ought 
it  to  be  conceded  ?  Mr.  Parnell — whose 
absence  at  this  juncture  must  be  deplored 
by  everyone  who  desired  to  see  the  ques- 
tion settled  on  a  statesmanlike  basis — 
had  stated  that  the  Irish  people  must  be 
trusted  altogether  or  not  at  all.  The 
objection  which  he  (Mr.  Atherley- 
Jones)  had  to  raise  to  this  Bill  was 
that  it  did  not  put  enough  trust  in 
the  Irish  people.  He  did  not  quarrel 
with  his  Irish  friends  for  accepting  it  as 
a  compromise  and  as  an  instalment. 
He  recognised  their  wisdom  in  accepting 
it  as  an  instalment.  He  was  not  going 
to  quarrel  with  the  measure  because  it 
contained  certain  fantastical  points,  and, 
if  the  Irish  Members  were  content 
with  the  bastard  House  of  Lords  which 
the  Bill  proposed  to  constitute,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  raise  any  objection.  If  they 
wished  to  have  this  Legislative  Council, 
let  them  have  it,  and  he  wished  them  joy 
of  it.  But  so  far  as  the  Bill  affected 
England  he  had  a  right  to  question  it, 
and  to  record  his  vote  according  to  thie 
views  and  aspirations  of  the  English 
people.  If  there  was  one  thing  urged 
upon  them  more  than  another  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  support  Home  Rule,  it 
was  that  it  would  rid  them  of  the  Irish 
Question.  They  were  told  over  and  over 
again  that  imtil  they  got  rid  of  Home 
Rule  they  could  not  find  time  to  deal 
with  questions  affecting  the  people  of 
England.  But  he  was  confronted  in  the 
Bill  by  a  clause  which  provided  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  not  have  rhe 
right  to  deal  with  the  Land  Question  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  that  meant,  and  he  hoped 
some  Member  of  the  Government  would 
inform  him.  If  it  were  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  people,  why  was 
the  limit  of  three  years  suggested  ?  Why 
should  it  not  be  30  years  ?  or  why  should 

Mr,  At herley- Jones 


not  the  limit  o.f  perpetuity  be  put  upon 
it.  He  told  his  friends  opposite  that  if 
they  conceived  that  this  Laud  Question 
was  to  be  kept  indefinitely  from  their 
control,  they  were  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
they  undertook  in  1879.  In  1879,  when 
the  foundation  of  this  proposal  was  estab- 
lished, Mr.  John  Devey — whose  name 
would  be  familiar  to  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site as  a  high-minded  Irish  patriot— -de- 
clared that — 

"  Up  to  now  the  Irish  people  have  only  seen 
the  green  flag  of  Ireland,  now  they  have  learned 
that  there  is  something  called  the  Land 
Question." 

And  in  establishing,  or  assisting  to 
establish,  a  Plan  of  Campaign,  he  and 
those  associated  with  him  over  and  over 
again  declared  that  no  system  of  Home 
Rule  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
people  unless  it  gave  the  control  of  the 
land  and  the  whole  right  of  dealing  with 
the  Land  Question  ;  but  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  accepting  a  promise 
from  the  Government  which  denied  to 
them  the  right  of  dealing  with  the 
Laud  Question  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  What  did  that  period  of  three 
vears  mean  ?  Did  it  mean  that  the  Irish 
Land  Question  wasjto  be  dealt  with  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministry  within  that  time  ? 
As  he  understood,  it  had  been  stated  bv 
those  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  that  its  carriage 
would  enable  them  to  deal  with  their 
own  business,  and  what  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Government  was  whether,  after 
the  probationary  period  of  three  years, 
they  would  trust  the  Irish  Parliament 
with  the  Irish  Land  Question,  or  whether 
they  meant  to  deal  with  it  in  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament.  This  was  an  important 
question  that  required  answering,  and 
yet  no  answer  had  been  given  from  the 
Front  Bench.  As  he  saw  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Morley)  pre- 
sent, he  wished  to  propound  iinother 
question.  They  had  had  two  contradic- 
tory statements  made  from  the  Front 
Bench.  The  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  that  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  was  an  organic  detail, 
and  that  the  vitality  of  the  Bill  di<l  not 
depend  upon  provisions  for  excluding 
or  retaining  the  Irish  Members.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Asquith),  in  his  admirable 
speech  the  other  night,  declared,  with  a 
great     deal      of      authority,       but,     he 
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(lir.    Atherle J  -  Jones)       was      bound 
to   saj,    without    an    argument,    that 
he  regarded    the      retention     of     the 
Irish  11  embers  as  an  essential  principle 
of  the  Bill,  from  which  he  gathered  that 
if  the  clause  for  the    retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  was  negatived,  that  the 
Bill  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that 
thej  were  placed  in  the  unpleasant  pre- 
dioment  of  having  to  vote  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the   Irish    Members  or 
destroy  the  Bill.     He  hoped  this  matter 
vwld  be  cleared  up  by  some  right  hon. 
GeDtleman    occupying    the    Ministerial 
He  candidly  stated  that  he  was 
to  the    retention   of   the   Irish 
Members.    He  followed  the  view  taken 
i)T  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader 
of  the  Govemment   when  he  stated   it 
voild  open  an  easy  passage  to  intrigue, 
udwhen,  in  1886,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
Bu  stated  that  it  was  not  possible,  and 
thit  to  devise  any  measure  to   compass 
it  8»tigfactorily  would  baffle  the  wit  of 
Bto.    He  had   noticed   throughout   the 
Debate  that  not  one  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nan  had  ventured   to   give   them   any 
wpbnation   of   how  they    intended    to 
^ork  out  this    extraordinary    problem. 
But  why  did  he  object  to  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  Members  ?     There  were  two 
great  objections,  and  one  was  that  it  abso- 
Wy     negatived     the     possibility     of 
finality.    His  hon.  Friend   the  Member 
for  Kerry   (Mr.    Sexton)   regarded  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  Members  as  afford- 
in?  »  certain    amount   of  leverage   for 
wuring     further     concessions.      That 
statement    was    adopted    by    the    hon. 
ifember  for  Waterford  (Mr.  J.  E.  Red- 
'w>od),  who,  in  a  very  brilliant  speech, 
W  stated  that  it  was  looked  upon  with 
f»Tour  because  they  did   not  regard    the 
Bill  as  being  final.  '  Nor  could  it  be  final 
hj  any  possibility  ;  it   was   absurd,  and 
«^M  trifling  with  the  House  to  pretend 
there  could  be  any  finality.  [**  No,  no  I"] 
His  hon.  Friends  said  "  No,  no  !  "     He 
would  take   one   illustration   alone,  the 
question    of     Trade     and     Navigation. 
What  was  stated  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  Wick- 
l^m  in  1886  ?     Mr.  Parnell  said— 


"No  solution  of  the 
*cceptAble  to  the  Irish 


Irish  Question  will  be 
people  unless  it  gives 

them  full  and  ample  control  over  questions  of 

Trade  and  Navigation." 

Had  that  statement  of  Mr.  Paruell's  ever 
been  negatived  from  the  Benches  opposite? 
bad  any  hon.  Member  said  they  did  not 


want  to  deal  with  Trade  and  Navigation  ? 
No    one    could    doubt    that    the    Irish 
Members  desired  to  see  exceptional  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion applied  to  Ireland.     Could  anyone 
suppose,  whether  the  Iri^h  Members  were 
retained  40  or  80  strong,  they  would  not 
be  bound  to  make  some  attempt  for  the 
good  of  Ireland,  and  to  use  that  power 
which     they    would    undoubtedly    pos- 
sess    for    the     purpose    of   compelling 
British     Ministers      to     concede     their 
demands  ?     He  had  heard  a  distinguished 
Irish    Representative     say      the     Irish 
Members  had  the  Liberal  Party  between 
their  finger  and  thumb.    He  congratulated 
them  on  that ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
mutuality.    They  had  the  power  now  of 
dealing  with  the  domestic  afi*airs  of  Ire- 
land, but  if  the  Bill  were  passed  in  its 
present    form    that     power    would    bo 
wrested    from    them,     and    then    Irish 
Members  would  be  able  to  say,  "  What's 
yours    is   mine,  and  what's  mine  is  my 
own."     There  was   a  further  objection, 
an<l  that  was  that  they  would  give  the 
Irish  Members    the   control    over   their 
afiairs,  and  he  would  ask   hon.  Members 
to     apply      that      principle      to      their 
own    lives    and    their   own    businesses. 
He  would  ask  whether,  when  a  partner- 
ship   was    being   dissolved,   they  would 
think  of  giving  an  outgoing  partner  com- 
plete control  over  his  own  business,  and 
allow  him  without  any  stake  or  interest 
in  it  to  have  control  also  over  theirs  ? 
The  matter  only  required  to  be  stated  to 
demonstrate  its  absurditv.     It   was  said 
this  was  a  step  towards  Federation.    Did 
the  Government   accept   that   position  ? 
Did   the  Government  regard    this  as   a 
step  towards  the    concession    of   Home 
Rule  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England  ? 
In  conversation  with  his  hon.  Friends  he 
h'ul  found  that  was  the  onlv  sound   and 
valid  reason  for  supporting  this  measure^ 
especially    some   of   his   Scotch  friends,, 
that  it  would   lead  to  the  federation  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     He  was  bound  to 
say,  for  his  part,  and   the  opinion   was 
shared  by  many  English  Liberal  Mem- 
bers,    that     the     time    was    not     ripe 
for  Federation.     If  Scotland  required  a 
domestic  Legislature    he    ha<l    no  doubt 
Scotland  would  secure   it.     It   was  pot^- 
sible  that  Wales,  if  she  desired  it,  would 
secure  it,  but  they  had  no   right  to  tako 
a  step  that  might  precipitate  that  result,. 
they  had  no  right  to  do  something   that 
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should  render  it  absolutely  inevitable  that 
the  system  of  Home  Rule  should  be  con- 
ceded to  these  different  countries.  He 
vfSLS  against  conceding  Home  Rule  to 
Scotland,  and  also  to  Wales,  and  also  to 
England — first,  because  he  believed  they 
did  not  desire  it ;  and,  secondly,  because 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  and  it  would 
be  antipathetical  to  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy. When  they  were  building  up  a 
great  Central  Authority  in  the  Metro- 
polis, how  could  they  say  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  have  such  an  authority  in  the 
nation  ?  He  could  not  believe  there  was 
any  demand  for  Home  Rule  for  Scotland, 
for  Wales,  or  for  England,  and  he  should 
deplore  the  passing  of  this  clause  if  it 
rendered  it  necessary,  as  a  corollary,  to 
establish  a  Legislature  in  the  three  King- 
doms. He  regretted  that  the  Bill  should 
suffer  in  respect  to  this  clause,  but 
although  they  had  their  duties  to  Ireland, 
they  had  their  duties  to  Great  Britain  ; 
they  had  a  duty  to  see  that  the  interests 
of  this  Imperial  Parliament  should  not  be 
impaired.  They  had  not  hail  any  lucid 
■explanation  afforded  of  bow  this  wonder- 
ful, this  most  extraordinary  departure 
from  precedent,  and  he  would  say  with 
all  humilitv  from  common  sense,  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
Empire.  They  were  truly  told  that 
Ireland  had  suffered  injustice  from  Eng- 
land, but  he  said  a  still  greater  injustice 
would  be  inflicted  upon  England  if 
foreign  Representatives  were  permitted 
to  sit  in  this  Parliament  and  directly  or. 
indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  course 
^nd  progress  of  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  desired  to  see  the 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  he  had  risen 
not  for  the  purpose  of  discui^sing  ques- 
tions which  had  been  discussed  ad 
nauseam  in  the  House,  but  simply  as  a 
Gladstoniau  item,  in  plain,  unvarnished 
language,  asking  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  give  them  some  explanation  of  how 
tliey  were  going  to  deal  with  this  most 
complex  question  of  the  retention  or  non- 
retention  of  the  Irish  Members. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  (Lancashire,  Orms- 
kirk)  :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  i 
who  has    just  sat  down   commenced  by  | 
complaining    of    the    unreality    of    the 
•objections  raised  on  this  side  of  the  House 
against  the  Bill.     Well,  certainly   there  , 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  reality  of  the 
objections   against  the  Bill  by  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman,  although  he  has 
told  us  that  out  of  Party  loyalty  he  in* 
tends  to  support  the  Bill  on  the  Second 
Readying,  yet  he  has  condemned  one  of 
the  most  important  clauses  in  it  in  no 
unmeasured  terms.  In  another  part  of 
the  interesting  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  he  alluded  to  the  demon- 
strations that  had  taken  place  in  Ulster, 
and  he  characterised  them  as  theatrical 
and  not  serious,  and  that  there  was  a 
want  of  reality  about  them.  Now,  Sir,  it 
reminds  me  of  an  episode  in  my  younger 
days.  Some  33  years  ago  it  was  my 
fortune  to  visit  the  United  States.  I 
arrived  there  at  the  time  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  that 
Republic.  I  was  in  Washington,  where 
that  election  raised,  as  is  well  known, 
immense  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Southerners  which,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
bore  about  the  same  remarkable  propor- 
tion to  the  North  that  the  minority  in 
Ireland  bear  to-day  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  that  island.  I  was  in  Washington 
when  Senators  took  their  leave  and  joined 
their  States.  I  was  in  various  towns  in 
the  Southern  States  when  they  elected 
their  Secession  Convention.  I  formed  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  the  men  in  the 
South  were  in  earnest,  they  were  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not  live  under  or 
submit  to  a  Government,  the  head  of 
which  was  represented  by  one  whom  they 
regardeil  as  their  greatest  enemy.  They 
did  not  believe  that  the  North  would 
take  any  hostile  steps  against  them. 
When  I  came  to  the  North  from  visiting: 
the  South  I  found  in  the  North  a  dis- 
regard paid  there  to  all  the  demonstrations 
that  had  been  held  in  the  South,  the 
various  Conventions  that  had  met  and 
declared  they  would  not  rest  under  the 
domination  of  a  Government,  such  as 
the  new  Government.  But  the  people 
in  the  North  did  not  tei-m  it  theatrical  or 
say  there  was  want  of  reality  ;  they 
used  the  corresponding  term,  and  said  it 
was  all  "  bunkum  and  gas."  The  result 
of  that  disregard  on  the  part  of  the 
North  was  that  something  like  2,000,000 
of  men  were  destroyed  before  that  terrible 
war  was  over.  The  moral  he  wished  to 
draw  from  that  was  this  :  that  he  believed 
from  all  he  could  gather  that  the  men 
of  Ulster  to-<lay  were  as  opposed  and 
2is  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
domination  of  those  whom  they  tboaght 
had    different    interests    to    themselvee^ 
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in  the  South    of    Irelaud,    as  were    the 
Southerners    determined     uot     to    sub- 
mit   to    the    domination    of    the    Nor- 
therners  in  that   great   American  Civil 
War^  and  I  think  it  most  unwise  for  anj 
party  to  attempt  to  belittle  or  to  deride 
the  demonstration  of  those  great  earnest 
people  iu  the  North  of  Irelaud.     It  may 
bring  us  into  trouble,  and  serious  trouble ; 
therefore,  I  do  hope  that  this  House  will, 
at  any  rate,  not  be  misled  by  supposing 
these  demonstrations  in  Belfast  and  else- 
where in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  simply 
theatrical  displays.      I  can  say,  Sir,  that 
Ulster  in  this  matter  would  not   stand 
abne.    I  come  from  a  part  of  England 
where  probably  we  have,  next  to  Belfast 
aod  Dublin,  the  largest  Irish  population 
in  Her  Majesty ^s  dominions,  and  I  can 
say  that  the  feeling  of  a  large  body  of 
determined  and  strong  men  there  is  to 
support  to"  the  utmost  of  their  power  their 
brethren  of   the    loyal   minority  in  the 
Korth  of  Ireland.      That  brings  me  to 
ooe  point  which  I  do  uot  think  has  been 
made  much  of  in  this  Debate.     The  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannermau)  has 
been  asked  several  questions  as  to  what 
would  be  the  position  of  the  new  Irish 
Government,  if  it  was  ever  set  up  under 
this  Bill,  in  regard  to  the  manipulation 
of    the    troops    or  the    forces    of    Her 
Majesty.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to 
my  mind,  did  uot  give   a  clear  or  satis- 
factory answer   on  that   point,  probably 
he  dared  not  do  it.     I  think  he  fears  that 
if  he  was  to  say  that  the  new   Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  would  have  at  its  disposal 
the  troops  of  Her  Majesty  to  euforce  its 
Acts  or  the  laws  it  might  pass,  there 
would  be  a  clean  sweep  of  the  majority 
iuthis  country   which  at  present  gives 
bim  the  power  to  introduce  this  Bill ;  and, 
Sir,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  to  say  that  it  would  not 
l>e  within  the  provinee  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Irelaud  or  the  Government  of 
Irelaud  to  employ  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  euforcing  the  laws  that  the  new  Irish 
Parliament   might    pass,  then  I   am  in- 
clined to  think  those  in  whose  favour  the 
Bill  is   proposed   would   say  you    were 
giving  us  a  shadow  and  a  delusion,   a 
power  to  pass    laws   which  we    cannot 
enforce.       Again,  assume,    as    is    very 
prolitl»le,    that    the    people    of   Belfast 
objoeted    to   carry    out    unpopular   laws 
enacted  by  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.     I 


can  quite  conceive  a  state  of  matters 
arising  iu  Belfast  iu  which  the  police, 
paid  and  controlled  by  the  Municipality, 
would  refuse  to  carry  out  unpopular 
enactments,  and  who  would  enforce  them  ? 
[An  hon.  Member  :  The  Constabulary.] 
The  Constabulary  were  to  be  gradually 
done  away  with,  and  in  place  of  them 
we  are  to  have,  as  I  understand 
it,  municipal  police,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  a  municipal  police 
would  in  such  a  case  carry  out  the  un- 
popular laws,  and  in  that  case  by  whom 
are  the  unpopular  enactments  to  be 
carried  out  ?  The  Government  of  Ireland 
are  to  be  precluded  from  having  a  Militia 
at  their  command,  and  in  that  they  differ 
from  the  State  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  allusion  has  so  frequently 
been  made.  The  State  Governments, 
having  passed  their  own  laws  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  have  the  control  of  the 
Militia  of  those  States,  and  iu  case  of 
riot,  or  obstruction,  or  hostility  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  Government 
of  those  States  have  power  over  the 
Militia.  Under  this  Bill  no  such  power 
is  given  to  the  Government  of  Ireland. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  did  tell 
us  it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — ^as  I  understand  it, 
in  his  own  individual  discretion,  and  not 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Ministry — to 
enforce  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature, 
so  that  we  shall  have  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Irelaud  in  a  dual  position  :  one 
moment  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
Irish  advisers,  and  at  another  moment 
acting  entirely  on  his  own  volition, 
or  the  advice  he  may  receive  from  this 
country.  Much  has  been  said  iu  the 
course  of  this  Debate  about  Ulster,  and 
Ulster  has  been  taunted  with  loyalty 
only  to  such  laws  as  may  please  her,  and 
not  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Kingdom. 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  urged  for  Ulster 
that  you  are  uot  asking  Ulster  to  obey  a 
law  passed  by  this  House,  but  you  are 
practically  asking  her  to  transfer  her 
allegiance  from  this  House  to  a  House 
you  chose  to  form  in  Dublin.  I  think 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  asking  Ulster  to  comply  with 
the  laws  passed  by  this  House  as  a  para- 
mount authority  for  dealing  with  matters 
between  man  and  man,  or  the  relations 
between  subjects  and  the  State,  and 
transferring  that  very  important  authority 
from  this  house  to  a  body  to  be  set  up  in 
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Dublin.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  as 
to  these  so-called  safeguards  which  Ulster 
is  to  have.  I  have  looked  somewhat 
into  the  figures  for  the  probable 
results  of  the  elections  of  the  three 
different  Bodies  which  are  to  be  elected 
under  the  present  Bill.  First,  I  take  the 
safeguard  of  the  proposed  Legislative 
Council  of  48  Members.  I  do  not  want 
here,  or  at  any  time,  to  allude  to  this 
question  as  a  question  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  I  believe  there  are 
large  bodies  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  are  as  strong 
against  this  Bill  as  any  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  country.  But  I  am  bound  to  look 
at  this  matter  by  the  result  of  the  past, 
and  I  find  that  wherever  the  Catholics 
largely  predominate  in  any  district  there 
they  have  returned  Nationalist  Members, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
the  elections  that  may  take  place  for  this 
Legislative  Council  which  is  to  safeguard 
the  minority  in  Ulster  the  same  results 
will  not  be  attained.  If  that  is  so,  ex- 
amine the  case  as  regards  Ulster.  Ulster 
is  to  be  divided  into  10  Divisions.  In  the 
whole  of  Ulster  there  are  something  like 
750,000  Roman  Catholics  against 
88J,000  Protestants.  The  Protestants 
predominate  largely  in  the  five  Divisions 
of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Belfast,  Down,  and 
Derry,  and  we  may  assume  that  they 
would  return  10  Unionist  Members.  In 
the  five  Divisions  of  Cavan,  Donegal, 
Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone, 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  largely 
comprise  the  popul  ition,  we  may  reason- 
ably assume  they  would  return  five 
Nationalist  Members  against  the  10 
Unionists  in  the  other  Divisions.  There 
would  be  unreprvisented  practically 
314,000  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  the 
Protestant  part  of  Ulster,  and  200,000 
Protestants  residing  in  the  Catholic  parts 
of  Ulster.  In  Muuster  there  are  over 
1,003,000  Roman  Catholics  against 
76,000  Prote:?tants,  so  that  the  Electoral 
Division  in  that  Province  would  un- 
doubtedly return  12  Nationalist  Members. 
In  Leinster  thtre  are  1,000,000  Catholics 
and  only  185,000  Protestants,  and  here 
tho  13  Divisions  would  return  16 
Nationalist  Members.  Connaught  has 
fjur  Divis-ims,  and  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  so  largely  predominate  there 
she  would  return  five  Members,  all  of 
whom  would  be  Nationalists,  so  that  in 
tliis  so-called  Legislative  Council  which 
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is  to  be  the  safeguard  for  Ulster,  at  least 
38  of  the  48  Members  would  l)e 
Nationalists,  leaving  only  10  UnionistP. 
I  see  the  Lower  House  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  same  number  of  Members  as  is 
returned  to  this-  House  at  present — 
namely,  103 ;  and,  taking  them  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  are  now  represented 
here,  we  have  23  Unionists  and  80 
Nationalists.  The  other  safeguard  was 
that  if  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two  tribunals  they  were  to  sit  to- 
gether and  vote  as  one  Body.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  minority  in 
Ireland  in  that  joint  House  would  be 
represented  by  33  as  against  118  of  her 
opponents.  I  think  these  figures  put  out 
of  the  category  of  safeguards  that  pro- 
posed Legislative  Council  of  48  as  being 
of  any  use  for  the  protection  of  the 
minority  in  Ireland.  The  next  point  on 
which  I  should  like  to  trouble  the  House 
is  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  Ireland 
in  this  House.  Eighty  Members  are  to  be 
returned  here,  and  these  80  Members,  as 
I  understand  the  Bill,  are  to  be  returue*! 
in  many  cases  in  groups,  and  not  on  the 
principle  adopted  in  this  country  of 
single  Member  constituencies.  We 
should  find  that  out  of  80  Members, 
Ulster  would  return  12  Nationalists 
against  15  Unionists ;  Leinster  20 
Nationalists  ;  Connaught  1 3  ;  and 
Munster  20  Nationalists ;  so  that  we 
should  have  65  Nationalist  Members 
against  only  15  Unionists  in  this  House. 
That,  on  a  Division,  would  give  some- 
thing like  50  votes.  Such  a  balance  on 
a  Division  was  practically  obtained  by  so 
gerrymandering  the  constituencies  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  adopting  a 
different  principle  from  that  adopted  in 
England  that  the  strength  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  this  House  would  be  inereaAe^l, 
and  in  no  sense  diminished.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst  of  all.  This  Inxiy  in 
Ireland  only  has  power  within  six  yean* 
to  make  an  alteration  in  its  own  com- 
position, and  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  majority,  large  as  it 
would  be  of  one  way  of  thitikin<r 
a  id  on  one  side,  are  not  likely  to 
make  that  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
helping  or  assisting  their  opponents. 
Sir,  this  system  under  which  the  elections 
are  to  be  conducted,  and  the  system  of 
Divisions,  is  one  grossly  u&fair  to  the 
minority  in  Ireland.  Putting  the  miu<w 
rity  in  Ireland  at  the  low  estimat3  of 
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1,500,000,  you  would  find  that  at  least 
500,000  of  the  Protestants  would  live  in 
the  districts  outside  Ulster,  and  would 
practically  have  no  representation  what- 
ever in  the  Legislative  Council  or  in  the 
representation  of  this  House.      There  is 
another  aspect  of  the  matter  on  which  I 
should  like  to  say  one  word,  and  that  is 
the   trade    position.       Liverpool,    with 
which  I  am   connected,  has  the  largest 
iwociation  with  Ireland  of  any  port  of 
the  world,  and  have  closer  social  relations 
with  Ireland  than  any  other  port  of  Eng- 
land, whilst  her  trade  relations  are  the 
largest.     Something  like  700,000  vessels 
eome   and  go    from  Liverpool  to   Irish 
ports*  every  year.       The  Liverpool  ship- 
owners in  the  last  five  years  have  ex- 
pended something  like  £5,000,000  in  the 
construction  of  new  ships  in  Ireland.     If 
there  be  any  unrest  or  turmoil  in  Ireland, 
we  in  Liverpool  are  the  first  to  feel  its 
influence.       I  can  point    to  a   tangible 
circumstance    in    illustration     of     that. 
Liverpool   felt  for  years  the  ill  effect  of 
the  great  potato  famine  in  Ireland.      Id 
two  years    some  70,000    poor  starving 
people  made  their  way  to  Liverpool  to 
find  food  aDd  work.      The  town  had  not 
the  accommodation  to  have  these  people 
properly  and  decently  housed.      The  re- 
sult was   that  typhus,  and  typhoid,  and 
other  diseases  were  introduced  into  the 
town,  and  for  years  and  years  could  not 
be  exterminated.       Those  70,000  addi- 
tional labourers  from  Ireland   disturbed 
the  Liverpool    labour  market  for  years 
Md  years  after  their  arrival,  and  a  con- 
gested state  arose  in  that  market,  so  that 
for  years    and    years    the  casual  dock 
Ubourer  at  the  dock  side  in    Liverpool 
thought  himself  fortunate  if  he  had  from 
two  to  three  days'  work  in  the  course  of  a 
^eek.     I  say  that  from    the    point     of 
^w    of    the  commercial  classes  iu  the 
town    which    I  have  quoted,  and  with 
>'^hieh  I  am  associated,  that  they  are  in 
a  «tate  of  anxiety  there.      They  are  cur- 
tailing   their    businesses.         [An    hon. 
Member  :    No,  no.]      I  speak  on   this 
tnatter    with    some    authority,  and    not 
without  considerable  inquiry.    I  will  give 
the  hon.  Member  who   said   "No,   no" 
Rome  of  my  experiences.     In  Liverpool, 
last  week,  a    banker,    unsought    by   me, 
wked   as  to  what  was  being  done  with 
the    Homo  Rule  Bill  in   its    prospects. 
He    said    to    me — "  We  have  told  our 
customers  to  whom  we  give  credit  that 
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we  desire  them  to  withdraw  their  credit 
from  Ireland.**     That  gentleman  belongs 
to    one    of    the    largest  banks    in   our 
city  and  doing  a  large  business  with  Ire- 
land.    The  next  gentleman  I  met  was 
one   of  the   largest    shipowners   in   the 
town.     He  asked  me  very  much  in  the 
same  way  what  was  doing  in  regard  to 
this  Bill.     He  said — "  I  am  anxious  to 
build  one  or  two  vessels,  which  would 
take  some  time  to  build,  but  I  assure  you 
I  feel  too  anxious  to  put  out  work  which 
will  take  two  or   three    years  to  fitiish 
until   I   see    more    daylight,   and   know 
whether  this  wretched  Bill  is  to  pass  or 
not."     I  will  give  you  one  more  illus- 
tration, and  that  is    from  a  Director  of 
one  of  the  largest  Insurance  Companies, 
with   millions   of   money   to  lend.      He 
told  me  that  the  week  before  his  Board 
had  passed  a  resolution  to  advance  no 
further    money    at     present     on     Irish 
securities.     This  question  of  trade  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  ones  in  connection 
with    this    Bill.      It    must    always    be 
remembered  that  the  Irish  industries  are 
not  indigenous  to  that  country  except  as 
regards  agriculture  and  whisky  distilling. 
[Colonel  Nolan  :  And  linen  and  wool.] 
Shipbuilding  is  an  entirely  new  growth, 
and   does   not    belong    to   the   country. 
There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  ship  but  which  has  to 
be    imported    into    Belfast.      An    hon. 
Member  has  mentioned  linen  and  wool. 
I  will  give  him  a  little  information  upon 
this    linen    question.     We    all   imagine 
that  flax   is  an    indigenous    industry   in 
Ireland,   and   that    linen    is   indigenous 
because  flax  is  from  there.     The  fact  is 
that  out  of  96,000  tons  consumed  in  a 
year  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  no  less 
than  83,000  tons  is  imported  ;  therefore, 
if    you    disturbed    the   minds   of    these 
manufacturers  and  others  and  put  them 
under  a    Government    which    they  feel, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  will  act  unjustly  to 
them  and  their  industries,  there  is  nothino" 
at  all  to    prevent    them  removing  with 
these  industries  from  Ireland  and  estab- 
lishing them  in  some  part  of  England. 
The  result  would  be  that  Ireland  would 
be  left  with  only  one  industry — that  of 
agriculture,  whilst  the  labour  market  of 
this  country  would   be  flooded  by  those 
who  at  present  fin<l   employment  in  other 
industries  in  Ireland.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  one  class  of  industry  largely  depends 
c  n  another ;    and  one  reason  why  ship- 
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building  has  been  in  a  measure  successful 
in  Ireland,  apart  from  the  distinguished 
ability  of  the  firm  who  really  gave  it  a 
start  there,  is  the  fact  that  the  workmen 
employed  in  shipbuilding  can  find  em- 
ployment in  other  industries  for  the 
daughters  of  their  families.  There  are 
no  fewer  than  47,000  women  employed 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  this  employment  of  women 
is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  all 
manufacturing  centres,  and  it  is  a 
great  encouragement  for  people  to  settle 
down  in  a  place  where  employment  can 
be  found  for  both  the  male  and  female 
members  of  a  family.  Therefore,  if  you 
remove  one  industry,  say  shipbuilding, 
from  Belfast  you  remove  a  large  amount  of 
labour  available  for  the  linen  manufacture, 
and  if  you  remove  the  linen  industry, 
you  remove  one  inducement  for  the  ship- 
building industry  to  remain  there.  To 
show  how  important  it  is  to  have  trade 
and  industries  in  a  country  let  me  point 
to  one  fact.  There  are  something  like 
14,500  labourers  who  annually  find  their 
way  from  Ireland  to  England  for  casual 
employment  during  harvest  time.  Ulster, 
which  is  the  centre  of  this  manufacture 
and  other  industries  than  agriculture, 
only  sends  1,650  of  these  labourers  to 
England  as  against  no  less  than  12,600 
who  come  over  from  the  purely  agri- 
cultural district  of  Connaught.  These 
are  facts,  I  think,  that  ought  to  be  fairly 
considered.  Rightly  or  wrongly  capitalists 
and  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
timid  and  anxious,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances capital  soon  vanishes  and  dis- 
appears. Therefore,  I  see  no  help  or  no 
hope  for  manufacturers  to  continue  in 
Ireland  unless  something  is  done  in  the 
direction  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bodmin  suggested 
might  be  done — ^because  it  was  not  pro- 
hibited in  the  Bill — that  is,  offering 
bounties  in  the  manufactures  of  that 
country.  One  word — and  that  in  defence 
of  the  British  taxpayer — in  regard  to 
finance.  That  question  has  been  fully 
dealt  with  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  I  should  like  to 
emphasise  the  matter  in  one  word  by 
showing  that  if  Ireland  is  determined  to 
leave  us  she  has  no  right  or  title  to  ask 
England  to  give  her  one  sixpence  with 
which  to  set  up  her  new  establishment.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  continue  to  charge  Ire- 
and  the  small  proportion  which,  whilst  she 
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is  one  of  our  partners,  we  at  present  receive, 
but  I  say  the  English  people  should  not, 
and  will  not,  tax  themselves  to  give  her 
capital  to  start  business  on  her  own 
account.  Why  should  we  ?  It  is  they, 
not  we,  who  wish  to  dissolve  this  partner- 
ship. It  is  by  the  Irish  votes,  not  ours, 
that  the  contract  is  to  be  ended,  and  we 
will  not  increase  our  taxes  in  order  to 
benefit  them.  If  they  are  to  have  a 
separate  household  to  themselves,  let 
them  at  once  look  to  the  consequences  of 
it,  and  let  them  provide  their  own  means  of 
sustenance  and  their  own  pay  for  their  own 
establishment.  I  believe.  Sir,  if  this 
House  would  at  once  declare  that  it  will 
not  be  a  party  to  give  one  sixpence 
surplus  to  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
Government,  and  that  it  was  once  made 
known  in  Ireland  there  and  then,  there 
would  be  a  very  great  change  as  regards 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Ireland  in 
connection  with  Home  Rule.  I  thank 
the  House  for  having  listened  to  me.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  put  the  matter 
plainly  from  the  mercantile  point  of 
view.  I  believe  Ireland  will  suffer 
greatly  from  the  disturbance  of  trade 
and  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
if  she  attempts  to  set  up  this  Govern- 
ment for  herself,  and,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  hon.  Members  from  Ireland,  I 
believe  it  will  land  Ireland  in  bank- 
niptcy  ;  and  whilst  I  am  willing  to  extend 
the  hand  of  warmest  sympathy  and  good 
fellowship  to  Ireland  while  she  is  a 
partner  with  us,  yet  if  she  chooses  to  go 
out  of  our  household  to  set  up  for  her- 
self, she  must  take  the  consequences  of 
leaving  us. 

•Colonel  NOLAN  said,  this  subject 
of  Home  Rule  had  been  discussc^d  in 
many  aspects,  but  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  had  struck  out  a 
new  line.  He  had  discussed  the  ques- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  the  narrowest  tra^le 
jealousies.  They  were  not  unaccustomed 
to  that  tone  from  Liverpool,  and  half  the 
people  in  Gal  way  believed  that  when 
they  had  a  packet  station  at  Galwav 
the  Liverpool  people  bribed  the  pilot 
to  take  the  vessel  on  a  rock.  From 
that  part  of  England,  which 
largely  depended  on  Irish  trade,  thev 
had  always  experienced  the  bitter 
spirit  of  trade  jealousy  and  trade  oppo- 
sition. Of  course  that  did  not  apply  to 
the  whole  of   Liverpool.       There  were 
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very    good    Irishmen     and    very   good 
Liberals  in  Liverpool,  bat  the  Con3erva- 
tives   of   that   city   were   some   of    the 
narrowest   people    in    their   views    that 
coald  bo  found   in  the  United   Kingdom. 
There  wa-*  an  old  Party  there  who  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  Party  who 
oppo:$ed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  he 
believed   the   hon.  Gentleman   who  had 
just  spoken  very  ably  represented  that 
Party.     They  were  told  that  if  this  Bill 
passed  capitalists  would   leave   Ireland. 
That  had   been   the  burden  of   a  good 
many  of   the   speeches   in  that  House. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  was  talking 
to  him   on    this  subject,   and    he    told 
him   he    hid    been   called    upon    by   a 
Tery    distinguished     Irish     representa- 
tire  of  a  very  influential  London  journal. 
This  representative  used  the  very  same 
argument  as   to    capitalists    and    large 
traders  leaving  the  country   if  the  Bill 
passel.    The  Lord  Mayor  asked  for  an 
instauce,  and  the  newspaper  representa- 
tive at  once  replied,  Lord  Iveagh.     That 
'Was  the  Guinness  porter  concern.     The 
Lord  Mayor  replied  :  "  I  do  not  think  he 
will  leave  the  country.     He  can  remove 
the  bricks  and  mortar  and  the  machinery, 
bat  as  two-thirds  of  his  trade  are  in  Ire- 
land it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  will 
sacrifice  two-thirds  of  his  trade."     The 
representative  then  gave  us  another  in- 
stance, the  case  of  John  Jamieson.     The 
Lord  Mayor   replied   somewhat   to  this 
effect  :  "  I    think    you   are    still    more 
wrong.     John  Jamieson  is  certainly  dis- 
tinguished all  over  the  world,  and  his  pro- 
dnct  is  greatly  esteemed  even  by  temper- 
ance men  when  they  are  sick.     But  as 
his  trade   largely  depends  on  his  Irish 
eonnection  it  would   be  suicide  to  leave 
Irehiud."       Hon.  Members   would    find 
when  they  went  into  details  and  did  not 
simply  read   anonymous  letters  in    The 
Times  from   anonymous   manufacturers 
who  were  going  to  remove  their  whole 
plant,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  any  of  these  manufacturers  to  leave 
Ireland,  and  very  few  of  them  were  very 
likely  to  do  so.     He  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  late 
Chancellor     of     the     Exchequer     (Mr. 
Goschen),  and   in  some  respects  he  was 
greatly  pleased   with    it.     It   was  well- 
known  that  some  poisons  would  counter- 
act the  eflfects  of  other  poisons,  and  he 
believed  in  the  same  way  the  speech  of 
the  late  Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer 


would  counteract  that  of  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham.      The   Member   for 
West  Birmingham  in  that  House  and  in 
the  country  had  been  saying  that  Ireland 
under  this  Bill  in  times  of  peace  would 
pay  £1,003,000,  and  in  times  of  war  about 
£2,030,000,    less    than     she    ought    to 
pay.     But  the    late    Chancellor   of   the 
Ek chequer    had    told    them     that    the 
Irish    Exchequer    would    be     bankrupt 
under    the     new     arrangement.        Now 
the  two  facts  could  not  happen.      Either 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  was 
utterly   wron^   or   the   Member  for  St. 
George's    (Mr.    Goschen)    was    utterly 
wrong.  The  two  statements  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  at  once  true.    The  real  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  if  they  only  left  Ireland 
alone  and  simply  allowed  her  to  spend  all 
the  taxes   she   collected   in   Ireland   on 
Irish   affairs    instead   of  being  bankrupt 
she  would  be  very  rich.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  said  Ireland  was  to  be 
treated  harshly  if  she  left  the  partnership. 
They  were  not  leaving  the  partnership. 
They     were     going     to     pay    a    great 
deal  of  money   into  the   concern.     The 
Prime   Minister    told    them    that  there 
would    be    £5,660,030     for    the     Irish 
Exchequer  under  the  new  arrangement, 
and  £2,436,000  was  to  be  her  contribution 
to   the   Imperial  Revenue.      That    was 
practically  true,  but  in  addition  there  was 
a  sum  of  £1,470,000  for  taxes  collected 
in  Ireland,  partly  on  whisky  and  partly 
on  porter,  but  which  was  credited  to  Eng- 
land under  the  scheme.  Ireland's  Revenue 
would,  therefore,  be  £9,574,000,  and  if 
the  whole  of  that  sum  were  allowed  to 
be  spent  in  Ireland,  the  country  would  be 
rich  in  every  possible  way.      It  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  Ireland  being  bank- 
rupt and  being  very  poor,  but    that  was 
after   England   had  squeezed  her.     The 
taxes  on  whisky  had  been  imposed  very 
much  against  the  will  of  Irishmen  of  all 
Parties.     Whatever  their  opinion-?  might 
be,  they  were  agreed  that  Ireland  should 
not  have  to  bear  further  taxation  of  any 
kind.     So  long  as  the  accounts   between 
the  two  countries  were  kept  on  the  footing 
of  the  amount  collected  in  Ireland   the 
matter  was  very  simple,  but  when  once 
that  broad  line  was  left  the  computation 
of  how   much  ought   to  be  credited  to 
England  and  Ireland  respectively  became 
very    complicated.      He    questioned  the 
accuracy  in   all  respects  of  the  Returns 
made  by  the   Treasury  clerks.     It  was 
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perfectly  fair  to  ask  from  Ireland  an 
equal  contribution  of  men  to  the  Army, 
but  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  from  her  an 
equal  contribution  of  money,  because  she 
had  not  the  same  interest  in  wars  as 
England,  and  her  resources  in  money  were 
less.  The  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
had  stated  that  United  Ireland  had  de- 
clared in  an  article  that  Ireland  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  war  expenditure  ;  he 
had  not  seen  the  article,  but  if  that  were 
its  purport  it  went  too  far,  because 
Ireland  had  an  interest  as  long  as 
she  had  to  pay  anything,  but  her 
interests  were  not  as  great  as  England's. 
Ireland  did  not,  for  instance,  order 
5,000,000  tons  of  shipping  ;  she  was  not 
a  great  commercial  nation  ;  and  she  had 
very  little  interest  in  the  retention  of 
India.  This  difference  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered when  they  were  fixing  the  amount 
which  Ireland  should  contribute  to  the 
Imperial  Revenue.  He  could  take  many 
of  the  tests  by  which  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  was  estimated,  and  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  propor- 
tion fixed  for  Ireland  to  pay  under 
the  Bill  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
should  be  less  than  l-25th.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Irish  Railways  were  worth 
£37,000,000,  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom £865,000,000.  House  property  in 
Ireland  was  valued  at  £63,000,000,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  £2,424,000,000  ;  fur- 
niture  £31,000,000,  and  £1,212,000,000. 
The  Income  Tax  on  Government  Stock 
was  only  l-53rd  in  Ireland ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  Public  Companies  and 
Foreign  Stocks  l-32nd.  The  case  would 
be  somewhat  different  if  the  finances  of 
the  country  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Irish  Government  in  a  satis- 
factory state ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
Would  be  handed  over  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  administration  of 
the  Irish  Post  Office,  for  instance,  was 
excessive  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
same  Department  in  England,  and  instead 
of  there  being  a  loss  on  the  Irish  Post 
Office  there  ought  to  be  a  considerable 
saving  ;  and  altogether  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Ireland  the  expense  of 
administration  was  relatively  greater  than 
in  Great  Britain.  They  might  say  that 
the  land  was  there  ;  but  land  in  Ireland 
more  especially  was  a  most  inelastic 
subject  for  taxation.  This  state  of 
things  was  due  to  the  past  and  present 
mode  of  government,  and  the  point  should 
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be  taken  into  consideration  when  they 
were  fixing  the  amount  of  Ireland's  con- 
tribution under  Home  Rule.     There  were 
many  heavy  expenses  which  would  fall  on 
the   Irish    Government   for   some   years 
after   this   Bill   came   into    operation — 
expenses  connected  with  the  Constabulary, 
as,   for    example,    the   pensions    which 
England  ought  to  pay  ;    and  then    the 
Judicial  Bench,  and  other  Public  Offices, 
all   expenses   would,   as   it  were,    be  a 
legacy  from  the  old  system  of  administra- 
tion, and  it  would  only  be  fair  to  diminish 
Ireland's    proposed   contribution   to   the 
Imperial    Exchequer — at    any    rate,  for 
some  years  to  come.     It   had   been   said 
that  Ireland  would  no  longer  be  able  U 
obtain  loans  for  public  purposes  at  2|  po 
cent.,  but   he   held    that  Ireland  woulc 
have  a  moral  claim  to  have  money  en 
those  terms  as  long  as  she  continued  to 
pay    her    proportion    to     the    Imperial 
Exchequer — the     loan,     of    course,    in 
every    case    to   be    sanctioned    by   the 
Imperial   House    of    Commons.      These 
were     the     chief      points      which     he 
had    to  bring   before  the  House.       He 
pointed   out   that    in   the  Parliament  of 
1871  there  was  not  a  single  Home  Ruler 
elected.     In  the  1874  Parliament,  though 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  one  or  two  vote* 
against  them — and  he  was  not  the  Leader 
of    the    Opposition    at    that    time — ^his 
(Colonel   Nolan's)   impression   was  that 
they   were   rather   reluctant    votes.     So 
far    as   the    Irish    Members    could    be 
brought  to  a  decision  on   the  question, 
there  were  59   for  Home   Rule.     Thej 
had  perhaps  only  produced  54  on  a  Divi- 
sion.    It  could  not  have  been  expected, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Prime   Minister,    who   was   not  an 
Irish  Member,  would  go    in  for  Home 
Rule  in  that  Parliament.     Subsequeutlj 
the   state   of    things    was   slightly   dif- 
ferent, but  between  1880  and  1885  thej 
never   had   a   Home   Rule   Motion.    In 
1885,  after  the  passing  of  the  Franchise 
Bill,   the    voice    of    Ireland   was   made 
manifest,  and  that  voice  had  decided  the 
Prime  Minister.     As  to  the  Preamble  of 
the   Bill,  it  acknowledged  the  supreme 
authority    of    the    Imperial    House   of 
Commons.    Of  course  he  (Colonel  Nolan) 
should  vote  for  that  Preamble,  but  he  did 
not  consider  that  that  vote — and  here  be 
was  thoroughly  expressing  the  views  of 
his  constituents — would  bind  him  if  the 
Bill  did  not  pass  into  law  and  receive  the 
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Queen's    signature.     He    only   acknow- 
ledged  the  supremacy  of   the   Imperial 
Parliament    provisionally — ^and    in    this 
mttter   he    spoke    the   sentiments   of   a 
coosiderable    number    of    Irish    people. 
He  did  not  assert  that  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  was  the  whole  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween  the    Irish    race   and    the   British 
Government.      Ireland     had    never    re- 
nounced  her   right   to   be   considered   a 
Diiion.    True  she   had   been   beaten  in 
many  conflicts  with  Great  Britain,  but 
that  was  partly  owing  to  the  conforma- 
doa  of  the  country,  partly  because  the 
coQutry  was  a  small  and  poorer  one,  and 
poMcssed  therefore  of  inferior  resources. 
The  Bill  might  pass,  and  if  it  did  he  con- 
sidered that  Ireland  would  be  justified  in 
entering   into    this    bargain   with   Great 
Britain.     They   had    household   suffrage 
in.  Ireland  ;     four-fifths    of    the    Irish 
Members  freely  elected  after  a  fashion. 
[Ldughter,']     Yes ;  and  if  there  was  any 
dispute  on   that  point,  it  did  not  exist 
7«    Home     Rule — ^four-fifths     of     the 
Iri«h  Members  were  pledged    to  Home 
Rnle — for   whether    Parnellites   or    the 
reverse  they  were  all  for   Home   Rule. 
He  thought   the  Bill  would  go  through 
Committee  after  many  a  sore  rub,  aud 
would  be  thrown  out  in  the   House  of 
Lords.  It  might  be  brought  in  again  or  it 
Diight  be  dropped,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
^red  that  the  Irish  people  throughout 
the  world  would  not  drop  the  principle  of 
Nationality.  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  was 
M  eloquent  and  illustrious  Irishman,  had 
»id  that  they  talked  of  Home  Rulers  as 
though  they  were  an  extreme  party,  but 
^«y  were  not  an  extreme  party,  they 
^re  a  middle    party.      If    they   were 
«ni8hed   out   on    this    Bill,    the   House 
Would  have  trouble  all  over  the  world. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  first  of  all, 
wished  well  to  Ireland,  and,  after   that, 
wished  well  to  England,  and  he  sincerely 
^ped  in  the  interest  of  both  countries 
^t  the  Bill  would  be  passed  not  only 
^y  the  House  but  by  the  other  branch 
^f  the  Legislature. 

•Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  (London 
University)  :  The  few  remarks  I  shall 
»8k  leave  to  make  I  shall  devote  almost 
entirely  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
Hill,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  compress  my 
J>Wrvations  into  a  much  shorter  compass 
in  consequence  of  the  able  speech  we 
heard  earlier  in  the  evening  from  the 
l*te  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  (Mr. 


Goschen).  But  if  the  House  will  grant 
me  its  indulgence  for  a  time  I  propose  to 
deal  with  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
Bill.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  prosaic 
part  of  the  question,  but  those  who  sneer 
forget  that  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
are  mere,  measures ;  but  they  represent 
so  much  human  labour — so  much  human 
life.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  told  us  on  Friday  that — 

"  The  arguments  against  the  financial  pro- 
posals in  the  Bill  are  absolutely  destructiva  of 
one  another,  because  we  are  told  that  the  scheme 
is  unjust  to  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  ungenerous  to  Ireland." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  said  so.     That  is  not  our 
argument.     His  friends  opposite  accuse 
him  of  a  want   of    generosity,  but  our 
contention  is  that  while  the  financial  pro- 
posals of  the  Bill  are  unjust  to  Great  Bri- 
tain they  would  also  be  injurious  to  Ireland. 
The   right   hon.  Gentleman   appears   to 
think  that  if  they  are  disadvantageous  to 
Ireland  they   must   be  advantageous  to 
England,  and  vice  versa.     Sir,  we  main- 
tain on  the  contrary  that  they  may  be, 
and  will  be,  disadvantageous   to    both. 
The   requirements    of   the    two  Islands 
are      very     different.       Ireland     needs 
capital  to  assist  tenants  in  the  purchase 
of  their   holdings,   for  the  drainage   of 
land,   for  the  improvement  of  harbours, 
for  the  construction  of   light  railways, 
and     various    other    purposes.       Large 
sums  have  hitherto  been  advanced  from 
the  Imperial  Excliequer  at  low  rates  of 
interest.     How  important  this  is  may  be 
realised  from    the  fact  that   while   the 
amount  advanced  from  the  National  Ex- 
chequer up  to  the  last  Return  has  been 
for  Scotch  purposes  £9,000,000,  and  for 
English   £50,600,000    the    advance    to 
Ireland  h  is  been  no  less  than  £52,000,000 
— actually     more      than      to     England. 
Moreover,  to  this   must  be  added  some 
£10,000,000  advanced  to  tenants  under 
the   Land   Acts.     Now,   Sir,  what  pro- 
bability  is     there    that   Ireland    would 
enjoy   similar    advaujtages    if    this   Bill 
were     passed.       What     has   been    our 
experience  as  to   these  loans  ?     In  the 
case    of   the   advance   to   Scotland    the 
ascertained  loss   written    off    has    been 
£365,000    out    of    £900,000;     in    the 
case    of    England    £474,000      out     of 
£50,000,000,  while  in  that  of  Ireland,  no 
less  than  £10,400,000  has  been  written 
off  as  bad  out  of  the  £52,000,000.     It  is 
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obvious,     therefore,    that    it  would    be 
found  difficult,    if     not    impossible,    to 
obtain  such  advances  in  future,  except- 
ing  at    a    comparatively  high    rate*  of 
interest,  and  this  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  Ireland.   That  is  as  regards 
Public  Works.  Coming  to  the  land,  it  has 
been  the   policy  of  this  House  to  enable 
tenants   to  purchase  their  holdings.     If 
this  Bill  passes  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Ireland    to    raise    the    necessary  funds 
at    a     rate    as    low    as    the    Imperial 
Exchequer  can  do  so ;  one  of  two  things, 
therefore,  must  happen  ;  either  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  higher  charge  to  the 
tenants,  or  if  the  present  rate  is  main- 
tained additional  taxes  must  be  raised  in 
order  to  make  good  the  deficiency.     The 
farmers   of    Ireland    will,   therefore,    be 
placed  by  this  Bill  in  a  much  less  favour- 
able position  for  the   purchase  of  their 
holdings.     What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  on  Irish  commerce  and  manufactures  ? 
Taking  six  of  the  principal  Irish  Com- 
panies, there  has  been  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Bill,  as  I  am   informed   by 
Messrs.  Vertue  &  Co.,  on  a  capital  of 
£22,000,000  a  depreciation  of  £2,000,000, 
and  the  fall  is  still  continuing.     Taking 
Irish  securities  as  a  whole,  the  loss  must 
be  enormous,  and  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  on  corresponding  English 
securities   there    has,   on    the   contrary, 
during  the  same  period  been  a  rise.     The 
feeling  of  insecurity  it  has  already  created 
will  discourage  the  establishment  or  en- 
largement  of   manufacturing    works    in 
Ireland,  and  tend  to  the  abandoning  of 
those   already   in   operation.     Manufac- 
turers   are    already    preparing   in    some 
cases    to    transfer     their     works     else- 
where,   and    would    do    still    more   but 
for   their  belief   that   the   Bill  will  not 
really    pass.       As     regards     the    effect 
on  Irish  commerce,  I  express   not  only 
the   general   opinion  of   merchants   and 
bankers  in  England,  but  I  may  also  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  same  conviction 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,    not    only    of    Belfast — hon. 
Members    think    nothing   of    Belfast — 
but    of    Dublin    also.      The    result    of 
this    will,     of    course,    be     to     reduce 
the     demand     for    labour,    and     conse- 
quently  the   rate  of   wages   in   Ireland. 
But  are  Irish  Nationalists  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  ?     The  Bill  reduces  considerably 
the   Irish  contribution  to  Imperial  Ex- 
penditure and  throws  the  difference  on 
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Great  Britain.  That  no  one  will  deny. 
The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Prime 
Minister  tells  us  that — 

"Whereas  the  present  Irish  contribution  to 
the  Imperial  Expenditure  is  12  per  cent,  we 
propose  to  tix  it  at  a  little  over  4  per  cent.'* 

I  hope  to  show  the  House  by  official 
figures  that  both  these  statements  are 
absolutely  erroneous  ;  but  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  considerable  reduction, 
which  will  relieve  Ireland  and  place  the 
burden  on  us.  Now,  if  Irish  Nationalists 
were  really  in  favour  of  Home  Rule, 
they  ought  to  be  ready  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  it.  They  ought  to  welcome 
it  all  the  more  when  it  is  accompanied,  a£ 
I  will  show  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  pre- 
sent of  £2,000,000  a  year.  Far  from 
this,  when  we  come  to  the  point  they 
seem  to  like  it  so  little  that  they  insist 
on  being  paid  even  more  highly.  They 
doubt  about  accepting  it  at  all  unless  they 
are  to  get  a  still  larger  contribution  from 
us.  The  hon.  Member  for  Longford  has 
told  the  House  that — 

*'  I  could  not  possibly  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  financial  clauses  of  the  Bill  as  they  »t 
present  stand.  I  will  leave  that  subject  until 
we  get  into  CJommittee,  when  it  will  have  to  be 
thoroughly  thrashed  out." 

The  hon.  Member  for  East  Clare  said 
that  the  financial  proposals  were  so  bad 
that  if  they  were  not  amended  it  would 
be  a  question  whether  he  and  his  friends 
would  vote  for  the  Third  Beading  at  all. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  speaking  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  the  10th 
instant  (April),  asserted  that — 

**  If  the  financial  clauses  are  not  altered, 
Ireland's  position  would  Ixj  much  wor^c  than  it 
now  is,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  Iriih- 
man  to  oppose  the  Bill." 

In  fact,  while  they  profess  to  be  burning 
for  Home  Rule,they  will  not  consent  to  take 
it  unless  they  are  highly  paid  for  doing  so. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  attention  of 
hon.  Members  has  been  directed  to  the 
emigration  statistics,  but  they  are  some- 
what remarkable.  For  the  three  years 
before  1886  emigration  was  decreasing. 
Then  came  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
the  emigration  was  immediately  stimu- 
lated. It  rose  from  60,000  in  1885  to 
61,000  in  1886,  and  79,000  in  1887. 
Under  Lord  Salisburv's  Government  it 
fell  from  79,000  in  1887  to  73,000  in 
1888  ;  65,000  in  1889,  down  to  53,000 
in  1892.  Now,  it  is  increasing  again, 
and  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
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shows  a  rise  of  3,500  as  compared  with 

last  year.     That  does  not  look  as  if  the 

people  of  Ireland  had  much  confidence  in 

the  present  Government,  or  believed  that 

Home  Rule    would    bring    in   the   mil- 
leuimn.     I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
prove  that  in  the  opinion  of  investors,  of 
tbe  Irishmen  most  conversant  with  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  their  country,  and  even  of  Nationalists 
themselves,  the  financial  and  commercial 
eiFect  of  the  Bill  on  Ireland  would  be 
disastrous — so   much   so   that   even   the 
Member  for  East  Clare  doubts  whether 
he  would  vote  for  it.     Now,  Sir,  having, 
tA  1  think,  proved  this  part  of  the  case 
up  to  the  hilt,  let  us  see  how  we  in  Eng- 
land should  be  affected  by  the  Bill.     The 
right     hon.      Gentleman     the      Prime 
Minister,  in  moving  the  Second  Reading 
of  this  Bill,  said — 

"  We  propose  to  fix  the  Irish  contribution  at 
I  little  over  4  per  cent.,  whereas  the  present 
Iriih  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Be  venue  is 
no  less  than  12  per  cent.  That  contribution,  I 
am  aorry  to  say,  has  been  for  some  time  an 
injartice,  and  its  continuance  would  be  simply 
*  prolongation  of  injustice." 

Now,  Sir,  if  my  right  hon.  Friend  will 

look  to  his  own  Return  of   April  7  last, 

and  I  appeal   to  his  candour  to  do  so,  I 

think  he  must  admit  that  this  statement 

is  entirely  inaccurate.  The  total  Revenue 
coatributed  by  the  three  Kingdoms  is 
given  in  that  Return  at  £89,500,000,  of 
which  it  is  stated  that  Ireland  con- 
trihnted — not  12  per  cent.,  but  8*3  per 
<»nt.  But,  Sir,  that  is  not  all.  Before 
*e  consider  whether  Ireland  was  misused, 
*e  must  take  into  consideration  the 
wnount  returned  to  her.  This  is  also 
given  m  the  same  Return,  and  deducting 
^  the  balance  contributed  by  Ireland 
towards  Imperial  expenditure  is  offi- 
cially stated  in  the  same  Return,  not 
*i  12  per  cent.,  as  stated  by  my 
''ight  hon.  Friend,  but  at  less  than 
3*0  per  cent.  Where,  then,  is  the  injustice  ? 
The  second  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  is  that,  under  the  Bill,  Ireland 
would  pay  rather  over  4  per  cent.  Is 
that  correct  ?  He  takes  the  Customs  at 
^^,370,000,  out  of  which  we  are  to  pay 
*o03,000  for  the  Constabulary,  leaving 
'^  net  contribution  by  Ireland  of 
^1370,000.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
^timated  the  expenditure  on  Imperial 
^rvices  at  £59,0 J0,000.    But,  according 


to  his  own  Return,  issued  last  February, 
the  real  amount  is  £61,500,000.  Now, 
£1,870,000  out  of  £61,500,000,  so  far 
from  being  over  4  per  cent.,  is  barely 
over  3  per  cent.  These  seem  small 
fractions,  but  they  mean  millions  of 
money,  and  a  heavy  addition  to  the 
burdens  of  Great  Britain.  Then  the 
Prime  Minister  says  that  Ireland  is  at 
present  unjustly  treated.  Is  this  so  ? 
Sir,  my  right  hon.  Friend  himself  told  us 
in  1871 — ^and  it  is  true  now — that — 

"  You  would  expect,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  to  be  broken  up,  that, 
at  the  very  least,  a  case  should  be  made  out, 
showing  there  were  great  subjects  of  policy  and 
great  demands  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland.  What  are  the  inequalities  of  England 
and  Ireland  /  I  declare  that  I  know  none, 
except  that  there  are  certain  taxes  still  remain- 
ing which  are  levied  on  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men, and  which  are  not  levied  on  Irishmen. 
And,  likewise,  there  are  certain  purposes  for 
which  public  money  is  freely  and  largely 
granted  in  Ireland,  and  for  which  it  is  not 
given  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  feeble  case,  indeed,  for  the 
argument  that  has  been  made,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  told  that  the  fabric  of  the  United 
Parliament  of  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  broken 
up. 

In  fact,  Ireland  has  15  per  cent,  of  the 
representation  and  bears  only  3*5  per 
cent,  of  the  taxation.  Sir,  we  do  not 
grudge  this  liberal  treatment  to  Ireland. 
We  have  given  it  cheerfully.  But  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  exact  it  as  a  right. 
But  now,  when  we  are  about  to  place  the 
finances  of  the  country  on  a  new 
basis,  what  would  be  the  just  sum 
for  each  to  contribute  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  1886,  pointed  out  with  great  force 
that — 

"  Ireland  is  valued  much  lower  in  proportion 
tx>  the  real  value  than  England  or  Scotland,  and 
the  valuation  in  the  latest  year  for  which  we 
have  Returns  is  in  Great  Britain  £166,000,000, 
and  for  Ireland  £13,833,000,  giving  a  proportion 
of  1  to  12,  or  l-13th." 

Again,  he  pointed  out  that  another  good 
test  is  that — 

"Afforded  by  the  Death  Duties,  not  by  the 
amount  levied,  because  the  amounts  levied 
vary  capriciously  according  to  the  consanguinity 
scale,  but  by  the  property  passing  under  the 
Death  Duties.  The  amount  of  property  on 
which,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  the  Death 
Duties  fall,  was  in  Great  Britain  £170,000,000^ 
and  in  Ireland  £12,908,000,  or  1  to  13," 
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1-loth,'  therefore,  seems  a  fair  con- 
tribution to  ask  from  Ireland 
towards  Imperial  Expenditure.  That 
being  so,  we  saj  that  the  provisions 
in  the  Bill  are  very  unjust  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  proposal 
is  that  the  Customs  should  be  allotted 
to   Imperial   purposes,   and    that  would 

amount  to  £2,370,000,  so  that,  as  The 
Economist  points  out,  our  Imperial  Ex- 
penditure    being     £61,500,000,    l-15th 
would  be  just  over  £4,100,000.     Ireland, 
however,  is  to  pay  only  £2,370,000,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  the  £5()0,000 
for   the   Irish   Police  which   we  are  to 
pay,  so  that  Ireland  will  pay  £1,870,000 
towards  Imperial  Expenditure  instead  of 
£4,000,000,   which  she   ought    to   con- 
tribute— ^a  difference  of  over  £2,200,000 
in  her  favour,  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  will  have  to  pay  and  which  will 
necessitate  extra  taxation.     This  is  not 
£2,200,000  once  for  all,  but  £2,200,000 
a  year — an   amount    which    capitalised 
would  come  to  over  £70,000,000  sterling, 
and  which  we  are  called  on  to  hand  oyer 
to   Ireland.     A  more  wanton  and   pro- 
fligate waste  of    British   taxes   perhaps 
was    never    proposed    to    a    House    of 
Commons,  and  those  who  vote  for  it  will 
have    to   answer    to   their   countrymen. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  price  which  England  is 
to  pay  for  the  present  Government ;  this 
is  the  amount  of  taxation  over  and  above 
our  fair  share  which  we  are  to  pay  for 
Ireland,  and  yet  Home  Rulers  are  not 
satisfied.     But   this    is    only    the   extra 
burden  thrown   on   us  in  times  of  peace. 
In  war  it  would  be  much  more.  »  But  it 
is,  I  fear,  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall 
never  have   another   war.     Ireland  will 
have  80  votes  in  determining  our  policy. 
Their  votes  may  turn  the  scale,  and  yet, 
excepting   any  addition   which  may  be 
made  to  Customs  and  Excise,  the  whole 
burden  will  fall   on  us.     My   right  hon. 
Friend  admits  that  such  a  position  would 
be  intolerable,  and  that   some  provision 
must  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  to  meet 
it,  and  he  has  thrown  out  some  sugges- 
tions  as  to    the   manner   in    which   the 
additional  sum  required  might  be  raised. 
Suppose,  he  said — 

"Suppose  that  we  required  £40,000,000  of 
annual  revenue  over  and  above  what  we  now 
require,  £20,000,000  might  be  raised  in  Great 
Britain,  I  will  supi)ose,  from  the  Excise  by  an 
addition  of  2s.  6d.  to  the  Spirit  Duty,  together 
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with  some  other  taxation  which  might  be  re- 
quired to  bring  England  within  its  scope.  The 
corresponding  sum  to  be  taken  from  Ireland  in 
the  proportion  that  the  Bill  contemplates  would 
be  £800,000.  If  we  raised  the  Income  Tax 
from  6d.  to  I6<1.,  which  was  done,  I  believe,  in 
one  year  during  the  Crimean  War,  that  would 
raise  £20,000,000  from  England,  and  wonlfl 
imix>sc  upon  Ireland  a  burden  of  £800,000.*' 

Sir,      I     listened     to      this      statement 

of      my      right      hon.      Friend      with 

amazement.       The     Spirit     Duties,     at 

present    amounting    to    lOs.,    bring    in 

£20,000,000,    so    that    an    addition    of 

2s.  6d.,  even  if  it  did  not,  as  it  certainly 

would,  check  consumption,  would  procure, 

not      £20,000,000,      but       less       than 

£5,000,000,  so  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 

is  wrong  to  the  extent  of  £16,000,000. 

As  regards  the  Income  Tax,  I   presume 

that    the    right    hon.    Gentleman    will 

introduce  some  provision  to  prevent  its 
being  raised  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
because  if  it  were  so  raised,  it  would,  of 
course,  not  be  available  for  Imperial 
purposes.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
assumes  that  an  Income  Tax  at  I6d. 
would  bring  in  as  much  per  Id.  as  one 
at  6d.,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  not  deny 
that  the  amount  would  be  far  smaller. 
So  far,  then,  from  bringing  in 
£40,000,000,  the  proposals  of  my  right 
hon.  would  not  produce  half  that 
amount.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  the  impossibility,  there 
would  be  in  collecting  these  a<ldi- 
tioual  taxes  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  should 
really  hesitate  to  point  out  such  ex- 
traordinary differences  if  I  could  not 
refer  in  support  to  the  very  high 
authority  of  The  Economist  newspaper. 
Even  now  I  do  so  only  tentatively — 
perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
favour  us  with  some  explanation.  The 
trade  and  commerce  and  agriculture  of 
the  Empire  are  not  in  such  a  flourishing 
condition  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
reckless  and  dangerous  experiments,  or 
to  take  upon  ourselves  unnecessary 
burdens  of  taxation.  We  went 
recently  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Prime  Minister  as  a  deputation  from  the 
City  of  London  in  support  of  that  from 
Belfast.  He  did  not  deny  that  we  re- 
presented the  opinion — the  general 
opinion — an  opinion  so  general  as  to 
approach  to  unanimity,  that  this  Bill 
strikes  a  heavv  blow  at  the  commerce  of 
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the  country,  both  of  England  and  Ireland. 
But  be  told  us  we  were  wrong  and  be 
was  rigbt.  He  added  tbat  tbis  was 
another  question  as  between  the  classes 
and  the  masses.  But  in  tbis  respect 
oar  interests  are  identical.  If,  as  we 
firmly  believe,  this  Bill  strikes  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
coantry,  though  merchants,  and  bankers, 
and  manufacturers  may  feel  it  first,  the 
working  men  will  feel  it  most.  It  will 
tend  to  diminish  their  employment,  to  raise 
their  taxes,  and  to  lower  their  wages. 
I  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  financial 
aspects,  because  excepting  in  the  brilliant 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham,  and  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Norwich,  they 
have  been  little  referred  to,  and  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  a  reply  from  the  Trea- 
sury Bench.  If  I  have  not  entered  into 
othir  parts  of  the  subject  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  them  deeply.  Sir,  I 
maintain  that  the  title  of  this  Bill  is 
essentially  misleading.  It  alters,  as  we 
think,  very  much  for  the  worse,  the  Go- 
Ternment  of  Ireland,  but  it  essentially 
changes  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  also.  If  Irishmen  are  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  and  come  here 
to  vote  on  ours,  we  shall  be  placed  at  a 
most  unfair  disadvantage.  There  was  no 
speech  in  this  Debate  for  which  I  waited 
with  more  interest  than  for  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  He  told  us  that  he  bad 
changed  his  opinion  on  account  of  the 
altered  tones  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
If  that  had  been  so,  I  can  only  say  that 
never  was  a  net  spread  more  clearly  in 
the  sight  of  any  bird.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  forgotten  his  own 
speeches.  No  doubt  he  was  glad  to  do 
80.  What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man give  as  his  reason  in  1885  ?  He 
said — 

"  It  is  proposed  to  give  Ireland  a  Parliament 
of  its  own  for  Irish  legislation,  but  to  admit 
Irish  Repif^sentatives  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  discuss  and  vote  upon  Imperial  matters. 
•  .  .  ,  However  anxious  we  may  be  to 
diride  the  domestic  functions  of  Pariiament 
from  its  Imperial  functions,  I  will  venture  to 
•ay  that  Irish  Members  will  not  only  be  abso- 
lute masters  of  their  own  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
hut  they  will  be  our  masters  at  Westminster  as 
weU." 

Su-,  are  Scotch  Home  Rulers  in  favour 
of  this  BUI  ?     The  Scottish  Home  Rule 
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Association  has  issued  a  Manifesto  in 
which  they  saj — 

"The  proposal  to  grant  a  Leg^islature  and 
Executive  Government  to  Ireland,  and  with- 
hold them  from  Scotland,  is  unjust  to  a  loyal, 
industrious,  patient,  and  intelligent  people, 
and  appears  to  set  a  premium  upon  disorder. 
The  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  first, 
without  any  promise  or  guarantee  that  the 
claim  of  Scotland  to  a  Legislature  and  Execu- 
tive Government  will  be  conceded,  would  be 
destructive  of  the  national  life  of  Scotland,  and 
an  act  of  treachery  towards  the  Scottish  people. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Irish  would  become  the 
masters  of  the  British  Parliament." 

Moreover,  even  if  Ireland  is  to  be 
represented  the  number  of  Members 
given  here  in  the  Bill  is  unreasonable 
and  excessive.  As  long  as  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  regulates  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  Ireland  it  \^  reasonable 
that  in  fixing  the  Irish  representation  we 
should  take  population  into  account ;  but 
when  it  is  merely  a  question  of  foreign 
relations,  of  defence,  and  of  providing  for 
the  debt,  then  surely  the  representation 
and  contribution  should  go  together. 
Ireland  will  only  contribute  l-30th  of  the 
amount  under  the  present  Bill,  so  that 
her  fair  number  of  Members  would  be  not 
80  but  only  20.  Sir,  I  oppose  this  Bill 
because  it  would  be  a  disgraceful  deser- 
tion of  the  loyal  minority  in  the  three 
Southern  Provinces  of  Ireland,  because 
it  would  impose  upon  the  people  of 
Ulster  a  domination  which  they  detest. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Home  Rulers  to 
laugh  at  IJlster,  but  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  know  that  the  matter  is  more 
serious  than  they  profess  to  think.  The 
very 'shadow  of  the  Bill  is  chilling  Irish 
industry  and  enterprise,  capital  is  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  country,  passions  are 
being  roused,  and  emigration  is  increasing. 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned  a  new 
Constitution  is  being  forced  on  us  against 
our  will  by  Irish  votes,  a  Constitutiou  to 
which  I  believe  we  should  not  long  sub- 
mit, but  from  which  it  might  take  a  revolu- 
tion to  relieve  us.  Happily,  however,  this 
Bill  cannot  become  law  without  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  and  when  their 
judgment  is  given,  I  have  little  doubt  as 
to  what  the  verdict  will  be. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Lord  Randolph  Churchill.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Y 
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Debate    further     adjourned    till    To- 
morrow. 


CANAL     RATES, 


and    charges 
(navigation 

AND     CALDER) 


TOLLS, 

PROVISIONAL       ORDER 

OF    THE   RIVERS   AIRE 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  Bill  to  confirm  a 
Provisional  Order  made  by  tne  Board  of  Trade, 
under  "The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1888,"  containing  the  Classification  of  Mer- 
chandise Traffic,  and  the  Schedule  of  Maximum 
Rates,  Tolls,  and  Charges  applicable  thereto,  of 
the  Undertakers  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Rivers 
Aire  and  Calder,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Mundella. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  303.] 

canal  tolls  and  charges  provi- 
sional order  (birmingham  canal 
navigations)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  Bill  to  confirm  a 
Provisional  Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  "  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1888,"  containing  the  Classification  of  Mer- 
chandise Traffic,  and  the  Schedule  of  Maximum 
Tolls  and  Charges  applicable  thereto,  of  the 
Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Birmingham 
Canal  Navigations,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Mundella. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  304.] 

CANAL  TOLLS  AND  CHARGES  PROVI- 
SIONAL     ORDER      (grand       JUNCTION 

canal)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  Bill  to  confirm  a 
Provisional  Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
under  **  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1888,"  containing  the  Classification  of  Mer- 
chandise Traffic,  and  the  Schedule  of  Maximum 
Tolls  and   Charges  applicable  thereto,  of  the 

Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Burt 
and  Mr.  Mundella. 

Bill  presentetl,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  305.] 

CANAL     RATES,     TOLLS,     AND     CHARGES 

PROVISIONAL      ORDER      (LEEDS       AND 

LIVERPOOL   canal)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  Bill  to  confirm  a 

Provisional  Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 

under  "The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 

1888,"  containing  the  Classification  of  Mer- 
chandise Traffic,  and  the  Schedule  of  Maximum 
Rates,  Tolls,  and  Charges  applicable  thereto,  of 
the  Leetls  and  Liverpool  Canal  Company, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr. 
Mundella. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  306.] 


CANAL     TOLLS      AND     CHARGES      PROVI- 
SIONAL     ORDER    (WARWICK   AND    BIR- 
MINGHAM canad)  bill. 
On  Motion  of   Mr.  Burt,  Bill  to  confirm  a 
Provisional  Older  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
under  "The  Railway  and   Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1888,"  containing  the    Classification    of  Mer- 
chandise Traffic,  and  the  Schedule  of  Maximum 
Tolls  and  Charges   applicable  thereto,  of  the 
Warwick    and  Birmingham    Canal  Company* 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr. 
Mundella. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  307.] 

SEA  FISHERIES. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Sea 
Fisheries  do  consist  of  Seventeen  Members. 

The  Committee  was  accordingly  nominated 
of, — Commander  Bethell,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Dr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cotton-Jodrell,  Mr.  Harry  Foster, 
Mr.  Furness,  Mr.  Heneage,  Mr.  Hozier,  Major 
Jones,  Mr.  Kearley,  Mr.  James  William 
Lowther,  Mr.  Mallock,  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  Mr. 
William  O^Brien,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Mr.  Robert 
Price,  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum. — (JTr. 
Matjorihanlts.) 

RAILWAY   companies'  CHARGES    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Charges  of  the 
Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  James  White- 
head, Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  Mr.  Hunter,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  John 
Burns,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  809.] 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  (CHAIRMEN'S 
PANEL)  (LAW,  &c.) 
Sir  henry  JAMES  reported  from 
the  Chairmen's  Panel  ;  That  thejr  had 
appointed  Sir  JSdatthew  White  Ridley  to 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  Bill 
relating  to  Law,  and  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  Legal  Procedure,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
George  Osborne  ]^organ. 

Report  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

House^adjoumed  at  ten  minutes 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 
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at  Colesberg  in  accordance  with  the 
undertaking  given  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment to  receive  any  communications 
which  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  may  have  to  make  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  their  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  the  Swaziland 
Convention  of  1890. 


HOUSE       OF      LORDS, 
Tuesday,  18th  April  1893. 


Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

SAT  FIRST. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland — after  the 
death  of  his  father. 

SWAZILAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  DUNRAVEN  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Marquess  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  a  question  of 
▼hich  he  had  given  him  private  notice — 
namely,  whether  it  was  the  case  that  Sir 
Henry  Loch,  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Cape  Colony,  or  either  of  his  colleagues, 
was  that  day  to  meet  Mr.  Kriiger  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Swaziland  and  Bechuanaland  ?  and  he 
farther  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess 
AS  to  the  position  and  status  of  Mr. 
Kruger,  Accounts  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  which  seemed  to  throw  some 
doubt  on  the  position  really  occupied  by 
Mr.  Kriiger.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
Volksraad  was  making  a  scrutiny  into 
the  Presidential  election  which  had  lately 
taken  place  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was, 
of  course,  important  to  know  with  whom 
onr  Commissioner  was  treating.  He 
therefore  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
^Iwquess  whether  Her  Majesty ^s  Govern- 
nient  recognised  Mr.  Kriiger  as  President 
^[  the  Transvaal,  and  whether  it  was  with 
him  as  President  of  the  Transvaal  that 
they  were  treating? 

•The  SECRETARY  op  STATE  for 
THE  COLONIES  (The  Marquess  of 
«iPox)  :  My  Lords,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Kriiger  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  South  African 
Repablic.  The  scrutiny  has,  I  believe, 
heen  concluded,  and  he  has  been  declared 
July  elected  President.  Sir  Henry  Loch 
J^tll,  I  understand,  meet  him  to-day  in 
Colesberg,  of  course,  in  his  capacity,  only, 
as  President  of  the  Republic.  If  Mr. 
Kriiger  has  not  been  so  elected, 
l^ir  Heury  Loch  will  not  enter 
into  communications  with  him  upon  the 
s'lbject  on  which  he  is  to  meet  him 
I  he  High  Commissioner  will  meet  him 

V^OL.  XL    [fourth  series.] 


ARMY  ANNUAL  BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  read  1*^  ; 
to  be  printed.     (No.  55.) 

Lord  SANDHURST  :  My  Lords,  as 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Army  Annual 
Bill  should  become  law  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  I  beg  to  give  notice  that  I 
shall  move  the  Second  Reading  on 
Thursday,  and  the  Committee  stage  on 
Friday,  next. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  CONFIRMATION  (CHISWICK, 
&C.)    BILL    [h.L.]. 

A  Bill  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders 
made  by  the  Education  Department  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  to  enable  the 
school  boards  for  Chiswick,  Haworth,  and  West 
Ham,  to  put  in  -  force  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845,  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same— Was  presented  by  the  Lonl  President 
CK  Kimherley)  ;  read  !•  ;  and  to  be  printed. 
(No.  53.) 

SALE     OF     INTOXICATING     LIQUORS 
(IRELAND)    BILL    [h.L.]. 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
therewith— Was  presented  by  the  Lord  O'Neill ; 
read  !•  ;  to  be  printed  ;  and  to  be  read  2»  on 
Tuesday  the  2nd  of  May  next.    (No.  54.) 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  LOANS  (SCOT- 
LAND)  ACT  (1891)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
Read  1%  and  to  be  printed.     (No.  57.) 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  (FISHING  BOATS) 
ACTS  (1883  AND  1887)  AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Read  1%  and  to  be  printed.     (No.  58.) 

REGIMENTAL  DEBTS  (CONSOLIDATION) 

BILL. 

Read  1*,  and  to  be  printed.     (No.  59.) 

SUFFOLK      COUNTY     COUNCIL      COM- 
MITTEE (BORROWING  POWERS)  BILL. 

Read  1*  ;  to  be  printed  ;  and  referretl 
to  the  Examiners.     (No.  60.) 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Reml  1*  ;  to  be  priuted  ;  and  referred 
to  the  Examiners.     (No.  61.) 

House  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 

before  Five  o'clock,     to    Thursday 

next,  a  quarter  past  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday^  18th  April  1893. 


PRIVATE  BUSIXESS. 


BIRMINGHAM  CANAL  BILL  [Lordi.] 
SECOND     READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Colonel  BRIDGEMAN  (Bolton) 
Baid,  before  the  Bill  was  allowed  to  pass, 
he  desired  to  know  whether  the  promoters 
intended  to  proceed  with  Clause  13,  which 
proposed  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
legislation  of  this  kind  ?  This  clause 
was  to  do  away  with  the  proviso  as  to 
the  liability  of  the  company  to  build 
bridges  over  the  Canal.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  that  was  a  very  valuable  proviso 
to  have  in  a  Bill.  In  these  days,  when 
large  companies  like  Railway  and  Canal 
Companies  were  given  very  large  powers, 
it  TV  as  of  great  importance  that  the 
interests  of  the  community  should  be 
safeguarded  and  none  of  the  ancient 
rights  conferred  on  the  public  taken 
away.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  should  like  to  hear  from  the  promoters 
why  this  clause  had  been  inserted,  doing 
away  with  the  liability  of  the  company 
to  provide  bridges.  In  order  to  raise  the 
question,  and  to  obtain  an  answer,  he 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

•Mr.  ERNEST  SPENCER  (West 
Bromwich)  seconded  the  Motion  for  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  said  he  did  so 
not  only  because  of  the  inclusion  in  the 
Bill  of  certain  principles  which  were  op- 
posed to  the  law  as  it  now  stood — he 
referred  to  Clause  13  doing  away  with 
the  company's  liability  to  pay  for 
bridges  under  necesBary  and  proper  cir- 


cumstances— but  also  for  the  omission  of 
certain  clauses  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced. 
These  clauses  were  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  his  constituency  (West 
Bromwich),  inasmuch  as  they  proposed  to 
do  away  with  eight  locks,  which  were  the 
cause  of  much  delay  and  congestion  of 
traffic,  and  to  substitute  therefor  an 
inclined  plane  w*hich  would  allow  of 
boats  descending  and  ascending  rivers 
with  much  advantage  in  time  and  con- 
venience. If  the  hon.  Member  in  charge 
of  the  Bill  could  assure  him  these 
clauses  would  be  inserted  his  oppositioD 
to  the  Bill  would  be  materially 
weakened. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Colonel  Bridgeman,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

*Mr.  DIXON  (Birmingham,  Edgbas- 
ton)  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  press  his  Amendment  to  a  Division^ 
because  the  matter  he  had  alluded  to  ^as 
only  of  secondary  importance,  and  a  very 
small  portion  indeed  of  the  Bill.  Hi» 
experience  of  the  customs  of  the  House 
was  that  it  was  not  usual  to  prevent  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  going  to  a  Committee 
unless  there  was  a  very  strong  reason  for 
it,  and  such  a  strong  reason,  he  main- 
tained, had  not  been  explained  to  the 
House.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as  ho  under- 
stood them,  were  these  :  In  the  original 
Act,  passed  more  than  100  years  ago,  there 
was  a  provision  that  certain  bridges 
should  be  made  by  the  Canal  Company,  am^ 
he  believed  that  all  the  bridges  then  con- 
templated— and,  indeed,  more — had  Ikh'C 
built  by  the  Canal  Company,  and,  there^ 
fore,  the  intention  of  the  Act  had  heei 
fully  carried  out.  There  had  only  l)e€t 
two  cases  brought  before  the  Courti 
during  the  whole  100  years,  and  of  tb< 
one  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Cai 
Company  and  the  other  against.  Th< 
were  somet  h  ing  like  500  bridge8,aDd  onl; 
the  case  of  two  had  any  difficulty  occun 
Another  matter  of  importance  was  thii 
During  that  time  there  had  been  a  grol 
of  70  bridges  built  by  owners  and  oc< 
piers  of  land,  and  the  fact  that  own< 
and  occupiers  had  recognised  that  if  tl 
desired  a  bridge  it  was  their  dnty  to  bt 
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it  at  their  own   cost  showed  that  during 

all  this  time  there  ha^    been  a   feeling 

throughout  the  district  that  if  a  bridge 

was  to  be  built  it  should  be  built  by  the 

owners  of  the  land  and  not  by  the  Canal 

Company.     Under  these   circumstances, 

why  should  it  be  sought  to  put  a  different 

interpretation  on  the  original  Act  to  that 

which  had  been  given  by  all  the  owners 

and  occupiers  of  land  up  to  the  present 

moment  ?     Having  built  all  the  bridges 

originally     intended,    and     which     they 

could     be      called     upon      to     jirovide, 

it     would       be      a       great      hardship 

00  the  company  if  they  were  now  to  be 

called  upon  to  erect  additional  bridges. 

The  whole   matter,  however,  could   be 

much  better  gone  into  in  Committee,  and 

he  hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would  not 

i^)art  from  the  usual  practice,  but  would 

lUow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  chairman  of  WAYS  and 
MEANS  (Mr.  Mellor,  York,  W.R., 
Sowerby)  hoped  the  House  would 
not  depart  from  the  usual  rule  in  these 
cases.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which 
the  investigation  of  a  Select  Committee 
was  required  it  was  the  present  case.  A 
Select  Committee  was  the  tribunal  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  House  for 
undertaking  inquiry  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain any  reason  why  they  should  not 
now  follow  the  ordinarv  rule.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  without  saying  one 
word  about  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  House  would  not  depart  from  its 
usual  practice,  but  would  allow  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill  to  be  taken. 

•Sir  a.  HICKMAN  (Wolverhampton, 
W.)  said,  as  the  Bill  was  originally  in- 
troduced it  contained  certain  clauses  in 
the  interest  of  the  Canal  Company  and 
certain  clauses  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  Those  in  the  interest  of  the 
Canal  Company  relieved  them  from  the 
liability  to  provide  bridges  when  the 
Magistrates  had  declared  them  to  be 
necessary,  and  those  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  were  to  enable  the  Canal  Company 
to  make  inclined  planes  in  substitution  for 
locks,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  advantage  to  the  public. 
The  clause  as  to  making  these  locks  had 
been  withdrawn,  but  the  clause  relieving 
the  company  from  liability  to  build 
bridges  had  been  retained.  He  should 
be  quite  ready  to  leave  the  question  for 

the  decision   of    a    Committee   of    the 


House  of  Commons,  but  he  submitted 
that  they  should  have  the  whole  matter 
before  them,  including  the  clauses  which 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well 
as  the  clause  in  the  interest  of  the  Canal 
Company. 

•Mr.  J.  A.  BRIGHT  (Birmingham, 
Central)  thought  he  was  able  to  say  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  re- introduction 
of  the  clauses  for  the  inclined  planes,  the 
company  not  having  the  necessary  money  ► 
He  did  not  quite  understand  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  The  Bill  had 
been  promoted  for  several  purposes,  one 
of  which  was  to  get  rid  of  an  antiquated 
clause  in  a  Bill  120  years  old,  which 
laid  exceptional  burdens  on  the  Birming- 
ham Canal.  He  thought  if  ever  there 
was  a  Bill  which  ought  to  be  sent  for 
discussion  to  a  Select  Committee  it  was 
this  one,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  pressed  to  a 
Division. 

Colonel  BRIDGEMAN  said,  the 
reason  he  brought  forward  the  matter 
was  because  this  appeared  to  be  rather 
a  new  principle.  Many  of  them  thought 
that  the  powers  of  Canal  and  Railway 
Companies  were  too  large,  and  they 
would  like  to  see  this  special  clause  in 
the  original  Act  imposing  the  liability  to 
provide  bridges,  or  a  clause  of  a  similar 
tendency  introduced  into  other  Bills  of 
Canal  and  Railway  Companies 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  (St. 
Pancras,  S.)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  Order.  The  hon.  Member  has 
spoken  twice. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted. 

QUE  S  TIONS. 


THE  COUNTY  PALATINE  MAGISTRACY. 
Mr.  MACLURE  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Stretford)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whether  he 
has  received  from  the.  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  Lancaster  copies  of 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Justices  in 
three  special  Sessions  recently  held,  ex- 
pressing the  Justices^  regret  at  the 
cancellation  of  the  Minute  of  1871,  a 
Minute  acted  upon  by  all  previous 
Chancellors    of    the     Duchy ;    whether 
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he  will  publish  the  Return  supplied 
to  him  as  regards  all  other  counties, 
particularly  those  counties  where  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  are  of  his  political 
opinion  ;  and  whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  last  requisition  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster from  a  Local  Board  popularly 
elected  contained  a  recommendation  for 
the  appointment  of  five  Justices — namely, 
three  Conservatives,  one  Liberal  Unionist, 
.•and  one  supporter  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, being,  in  their  opinion,  the  most 
suitable  persons  to  be  appointed  Justices 
in  a  district  containing  the  largest  rate- 
payers in  and  outside  the  City  of  Man- 
chester  ? 

•The       chancellor       or     the 
DUCHY      OF     LANCASTER      (Mr. 
Bryce,    Aberdeen,     S.)   :    I    have    re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Justices  of  the  Lonsdale  Hundred, 
expressing  such  regret  as  is  indicated  in 
the    question.      It    is    material    to    an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  resolution 
to  observe  that  in  the  Lonsdale  Hundred 
there   appear    to  be,  in  all,  103  Magis- 
trates entitled  to  attend  Quarter  Se&sions, 
of  whom  only  four  seem  to  belong  ta  the 
Party  which  has  complained    of    being 
practically    excluded    from   the    Bench, 
and  that,  as  I  am  informed,  no  one  of 
those  four  was  present  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  no  notice  having  been 
given  on  the  agenda  paper  that  any  such 
resolution  was  to  be  brought    forward. 
I  have  also  received  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Justices  of  the  Hundreds 
of  Amounderness,  Blackburn,  and  Lej- 
land,  not  mentioning  the  Minute  of  18T1, 
h\xt  deprecating  any  change  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  introducing   political 
bias    into  the    local    administration    of 
justice,  ft  view  in  which  I  heartily  con- 
cur, and  a  result   which    any  action  I 
may  take  will    be  directed  to   prevent. 
No  other  resolution  to  the  purport  men- 
tioned in  the  question  has  been  received 
by  me.     No  Return  has  been  asked  for 
or    supplied    to     me     regarding     other 
counties ;    nor  have    I    anything  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  Magistrates  in 
any  county   except   Lancashire.     I    am 
not  aware  of    any   such   requisition    as 
is  mentioned  in  the  third   paragraph  of 
the    question,    but    probably    the   hon. 
Member   refers   to    a   Memorial    which 
appears,  from  a    copy   forwarded   some 
months  ago  to  me,  to  have  been  sent  to 

Mr.  MacJure 


the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  Local  Board 
of  Withington,  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  seven  gentlemen  named  in  it  as 
being  persons  "  eligible  and  suitable  to 
be  placed  upon  the  County  Bench/* 
Six  of  these  gentlemen  were  themselves 
members  of  the  Local  Board  which 
recommended  them.  I  am  informed 
that  one  of  the  seven  is  a  Liberal  and 
the  other  six  Conservatives,  three  being 
Chairmen  of  local  Conservative  Associa- 
tions. Three  of  these  wx  were  not  elected 
members  of  the  Boards  but  had  been 
co-opted  by  the  majority  of  the  Board, 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (l^jvai^ 
Regis)  :  May  I  ask  from  what  source  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  obtained  knowledge 
of  the  politiead  ofMnions  oi  the  four,  and 
from  what  soarce  his  knowled^  of  the** 
remaining  103^  2 

Mr-  BRYCE:  The  source  from 
which  I  obtained  my  knowledge  of  the 
fouirwa!»a  RetuDu  fiimished  lo»me  through 
the  Clevk  of  tiie  Peace  for  tike  Geunty  of 
Lan  easier. 

Mr.  GIBS©N  BOWLES^  r  And  of 
«he  109? 

Mr.  BEYCR:  The  10^  represents 
the  total,,  as  far  ae  I  ean  ascerteia,.  at  pre- 
sent on  the  rell  of  Justices  for  the  Hun- 
dred of  Lonsdale. 

MR.T0MLINSON  (Preston)  :  I  wish 
to  know  whether,  in  dividing  the  Magis- 
trates according  to  their  political  colour, 
the  right  hon..  Gentleman  has  had  regard 
to  tbe  time  at  whidb  they  wese  appointed 
or  the  present  time ;  and  wksther  he  in- 
cludes in  tlie  103  any  who  at  the  time 
they  were  appointed  belonged  to  the 
Party  to  which  the  right  hem.  Gentleman 
belongs^  and  who  may  perhaps  have 
changed  their  opinions  ? 

Mr.  bryce  :  It  mnst  be  obvious 
that  my  answer  can  only  refer  to  the 
political  opinions  now  professed  by  those 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  MACLURE  :  Has  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  received  any  intimation  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  with  regard  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Salford  Sessions  ? 

Mr.  bryce  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  received  a 
resolution,  but  it  did  not  express  any 
regret  at  the  cancellation  of  the  Minute 
of  1871,  which  is  the  point  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr,  MACLURE  :  Then  I  beg  to  give 
notice  that  I  shall  take  an  opportunity 
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of  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  be- 
cause the  resolution  did  contain  such  an 
expression  of  regret. 

CHIEF    CONSTABLE  KINCHANT'S  CASE. 

Mr.  COBB  (Warwick,  S.E.,  Rugby): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  he  is 
aware  that  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Kinchaut,  the  late  Chief 
Constable  for  Warwickshire,  was  issued 
in  May,  1892,  in  consequence  of  his 
failure  to  appear  at  the  adjourned  ex- 
amination on  his  bankruptcy  ;  whether 
it  has  been  brought  to  his  notice  that, 
upon  Mr.  Kinchant^s  application  for  a 
pension,  the  Standiug  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Warwickshire  County  Council 
passed  resolutions  in  July,  1892,  and 
January,  1893,  that  it  could  not  be 
granted  until  he  submitted  himself  for 
medical  examination  to  Dr.  Guthrie 
Rankin,  of  Leamington  ;  aud  that  re- 
cently Mr.  Kintjhant  left  Portugal,  where 
he  has  been  living  to  evade  the  execution 
of  the  warrant,  and  on  the  3rd  April, 
1893,  was  examined  at  No.  46,  Russell 
Terrace,  Leamington,  by  Dr.  Guthrie 
Rankin,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee aod  secure  the  payment  of  his 
pension  ;  and  whether  he  will  make  in- 
qniries  and  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Kinchaut  was  allowed  to  leave 
Leaminorton  and  this  country  without 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  being  ex- 
ecuted ? 

•The  SECRETARY  of  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT 
(Mr.  AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  Mr.  Kinchaut 
resigned  the  office  of  Chief  Constable  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health,  and  after  22 
years'  approved  service,  on  the  7  th 
December,  1891.  He  was  granted  a 
superannuation  pension  of  £192  a  year 
hy  a  resolution  of  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  passed  on  the  18th  January, 
1892.  The  subsequent  facts  are  correctly 
stated  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs 
of  the  question,  except  that  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph 
Were  resolutions  passed  in  pursuance  of 
Section  5  (3)  of  the  Police  Act,  1890, 
declining  to  make  further  payments  in 
i^pect  of  the  pension  until  Mr. 
Kinchaut  had  submitted  himself  for 
further  medical  examination.  In  answer 
to  the  third  paragraph,  I  am  informed  by 
the    Standing     Joint    Committee    that 


neither  the  police  authority  nor  any- 
county  official  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Kinchaut  intended  to  comply,  or  had 
complied,  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Committee,  that  he  should  submit  him- 
self for  medical  examination.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  warrant  issued  for 
his  arrest  was  not  founded  on  any 
criminal  charge.  I  have  suggested  to 
the  Committee  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, thev  should  either  decline  to 
make  any  further  payment,  or  should 
exercise  their  power  under  the  Statute 
of  requiring  Mr.  Kinchaut  again  to 
submit  himself  for  medical  examination. 
I  understand  that  the  Committee  have 
adopted  the  second  alteration,  aud 
resolved  yesterday  that  before  any 
further  payment  is  made,  Mr,  Kinchant 
should  be  required  to  attend  for  exami- 
nation before  two  medical  practitioners 
at  Warwick  on  June  12. 

PROMOTION  AT  THE  €ENTRAL  TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE. 

Baron  FERDINAND  de  ROTH- 
SCHILD (Bucks,  Aylesbury)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Postmaster  General  whether 
there  has  been  any  extension  of  the 
senior  class  at  the  Central  Telegraph 
Office  since  1889  ;  whether  the  highest 
salary  practically  obtainable  by  telegraph 
clerks  is  £160  per  annum,  thus  depriving 
clerks  of  the  advantage  of  the  Fawcett 
scheme  of  1881,  which  provided  favour- 
able prospects  of  £190  per  annum  ;  and 
whether  he  will  apply  any  remedy  to- 
this  stagnation  in  promotion  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  Nottingham,  E.): 
The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  my  hon. 
Friend's  question  is  in  the  negative. 
The  maximum  salary  of  a  first-class  tele- 
graphist in  the  Central  Office,  which 
was  up  to  1890  £140  a  year,  is  now 
£160,  and  he  cannot  get  on  the  scale 
which  rises  to  £190  until  a  vacancv 
occurs  in  the  next  class  of  senior  tele- 
graphists. It  would  obviously  be  im- 
proper to  create  additional  appointments 
in  the  higher  class  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  promotion.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  hon.  Friend  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  only  two 
officers  in  the  first-class  who  are  in 
receipt  of  the  maximum. 

Baron  F.  de  ROTHSCHILD  :  Then 
am  I  to  understand  the  right  hou.  G-^ 
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tleman     declines     to     re-consider     this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  whole 
question  was  considered  bj  my  Pre- 
decessor in  1890,  and  various  changes 
were  made.  I  cannot,  therefore,  re- 
«^)en  it  now. 

SUSPECTED  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

Mr.  LENG  (Dundee)  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture whether  it  is  intended  to  lay 
down  regulations  for  the  inspection  of 
Canadian  cattle  landed  at  British  ports, 
and  also  for  the  examination  of  the 
lungs  of  animals  suspected  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia ;  whether  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  importers  will  be 
allowed  to  be  represented  at  such  in- 
spection and  examination  ;  and  whether 
publicity  will  be  given  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Board  ? 

The  president  op  the  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE  (Mr.  H.  Gard- 
ner, Essex,  Saffron  Walden)  :  I  have 
issued  an  Order  prescribing  certain 
regulations  to  be  observed  in  connection 
with  the  examination  of  the  lungs  of 
cattle  imported  from  Canada.  The 
n=^ual  steps  will  be  taken  to  give 
publicity  to  this  Order,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  my  hon.  Friend  with  a 
copy.  If  it  is  desired,  either  by  the 
Cauadian  Government  or  the  importers, 
that  facilities  should  be  given  to  enable 
any  veterinary  surgeons  whom  they  may 
appoint  to  inspect  the  lungs  of  any 
diseased  animal,  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  arrangements  accordingly,  but  it 
must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
lungs  will  remain  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  officers  of  the  Department. 

LIVERPOOL  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  if  he  will  explain  on  what 
grounds  the  postmaster  of  Liverpool  has 
of  late  passed  over  all  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Postal  Clerks'  Asso- 
ciation, in  selecting  officers  for  special 
duties  carrying  extra  pay  ;  whether  he 
will  direct  that  membership  of  that 
Association  shall  constitute  no  bar  to 
such  special  employment ;  and  whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  late  Mr.  Raikes 
declared  that  no  official  would  be  preju- 
diced by  reason  of  his  connection  with 
an  Association  of  postal  servants  ? 

Baron  F.  de  Rothschild 


Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  have  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he 
will  furnish  me  with  particulars. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  KACHIN  COCNTRY. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  beg  to 

ask  the  Under  Secretary  of   State  for 

Foreign   Affairs   whether   his   attention 

has  been  drawn  to  the  telegrams  in  the 
daily  Press,  dated  from  Calcutta  and 
Rangoon  on  the  13th  April,  stating  that 
the  British  posts  in  the  Kachin  coontrj 
on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy  have  been 
attacked  and  a  detachment  of  50  British 
troops  surrounded  by  irregular  Chinese 
forces  from  300  to  500  strong,  similar  to 
the  Black  Flags  encountered  by  the 
French  in  Tonkin,  and  that  further 
forces  of  these  irregulars  are  being 
aroused  for  further  attacks  ;  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  any  reason 
to  believe  that  military  operations  in  the 
Kachin  country  will  give  rise  to  further 
Chinese  irruptions  of  the  nature  indi- 
cated ;  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  taken  any  steps  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment with  reference  to  the  Kachin 
country  ;  and  whether  there  is  any  pro- 
bability of  such  an  understanding  being 
arrived  at  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 

received  information  confirming  the  news 
of  fresh  troubles  in  the  Kachin  country, 
but  the  reports  in  the  Press  appear  to  be 
exaggerated.  A  telegram  of  the  IStb 
inst.  stated  that  the  attack  on  the 
N'Krang  post  on  the  10th  inst.  had  been 
repulsed  without  loss.  In  consequence 
of  the  report  that  a  bo<ly  of  armed 
Chinese  300  strong  had  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sima  a  military  column 
was  despatched  from  Bhamo  on  the  ISth 
inst.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  armed 
Chinese  are  similar  to  the  Black  Flags, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Chineee 
Government,  nor  that  such  militarj 
operations,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  to 
secure  order  in  those  districts  will  give 
rise  to  further  irruptions.  Negotiations 
are  in  progress  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  Kachin  country,  and 
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SHEERNESS     NAVAL     SCHOOL     OF 
GUNNERY. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent,  Faversham)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  whether  any, 
Mtl,  if  so,  what,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
develop  the  Kaval  School  of  Gunnery  at 
Sheemess  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dundee): 
The  Gunnery  School  at  Sheerness  is  in 
active  operation,  and  seamen  gunners  are 
beiog  trained  there.  Further  plans  for 
its  development  are  being  put  forward  for 
consideration.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  i  ^^^^^  .  docks 
sdd  any  more  to  the  reply  I  gave  to  the  i  occi?*   */ko/i4?*   :. 


their  country  is  eviction  and  extermina- 
tion ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAK  : 
I  should  be  very  sorry  that  they  should 
be  exterminated. 


hoa.  Member  on  March  10  last. 

RECRUITING    IN    THE    HIGHLAND 
REGIMENTS. 

Mr.       WILLIAM       WHITELAW 

(Perth)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  the  Ist  Battalion 
Royal  Scots  is  going  to  be  shortly 
stationed  at  Fort  George  ;  if  so,  will  he 
re-consider  this  decision,  in  view  of  the 
great  desirability  of  having  a  kilted 
regiment  at  this  station,  in  order  to 
eneourao^e  the  enlistment  of  Highlanders 
into  Highland  regiments  ? 

♦The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR     (Mr.     Campbell-Ban'nerma:^, 

Stirling,  &c.)  :  The  1st  Battalion  Royal 
Scots  will  shortly  proceed  to  Fort 
George.  Such  movements  have  to  be 
regulated  by  the  position  of  regiments  on 
the  roster.  There  are  two  kilted 
regiments  serving  in  Great  Britain,  and 
both  are  in  Scotland.  Fort  George 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  regimental  district,  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  and  inducement  for 
Highlanders  to  enlist  in  a  Highland 
regiment. 

Dr.  MACGREGOR  (Inverness- 
shire)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
OeQlleman  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
great  objection  Highlanders  have  to  en- 
listing is  that  when  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  glory  and  renown  of  this 
Kingdom  and  return  to  their  former 
homes  thev  find  access  to  the  soil  of 
their  native  land  denied  them  ;  in  other 
words,  that  their  only  reward  for  serving 


DOCKS     AT     MALTA. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 
W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  what  docks  are  available  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  in  case  of  war,  for 
the  reception  and  repair  of  first-class 
battle-ships  which  may  be  damaged  in 
action  ;  which  of  such  docks  are  dry 
docks  ;  and  what  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  same  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  There  are  no 
docks  at  Gibraltar.  There  are  no  wet 
docks  at  Malta.      The  dimensions  of  the 

at  Malta  vary  from 
256ft.  to  526ft.  in  length,  and  from  82ft. 


to  126ft.  in  breadth. 

SWINE   FEVER. 

Mr.FELLOWES  (Hunts,  Ramsey):  I 
be^  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  if  the  Committee  on  Swine 
Fever  have  completed  their  deliberations  ; 
and,  if  so,  when  their  Report  will  be 
issued  ? 

Mr.  H.  GARDNER:  I  understand 
that  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Swine  Fever  have  completed  their 
deliberations,  and  that  the  printing  and 
revision  of  their  Report  and  the  relative 
Evidence  is  being  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  possil)le.  I  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  Uy  the  Report  on  the  Table 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

THE  NICARAGUAN  TREATY. 

Mr.  perks  (Lincolnshire,  Louth)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether,  when 
Her  Majesty's  Government  received 
notice  in  May,  1887,  from  the  Nicar- 
airuan  Government  that  the  latter  Go- 
vernment  intended  to  termhiate  the 
Commercial  Treaty  of  11th  February, 
1860,  any  proposals  were  submitted  for 
the  renewal  of  such  Treaty,  and  especially 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  which 
secured  for  British  trade  equal  rights  with 
other  nations  in  traffic  through  the  pro- 
posed Nicaraguan  Canal  ;  and  whether 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  dated  the 
19th  April,  1850,  made  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, is   still   in  force,  whereby  the  two 
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Governments  contract  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  Ship  Canal,  and  whereby 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
further  engage  that  when  the  said  Canal 
shall  have'"  been  completed  they  will 
protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure,  or 
unjust  confiscation,  and  that  they  will 
guarantee  the  neutrality  thereof  so  that 
the  said  Canal  may  for  ever  be  open  and 
free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein 
secure  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  A  new  Treaty  with 
the  Isicaraguan  Government  was  signed 
on  the  26th  March,  1889,  and  contained 
an  Article  guaranteeing  to  British 
subjects,  commerce,  aud  navigation,  the 
rights  of  the  most  favoured  nation  in 
regard  to  any  canal,  railway,  road,  or 
other  mode  of  transit  which  might  be 
established  in  Nicaragua.  The  ratifi- 
cations of  the  Treaty  have,  however,  not 
been  exchanged  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  in 
force  yet.  Nothing  has  occurred  to 
invalidate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of 
1850. 

PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  COLDSTREAM 

GUARDS. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peter- 
borough) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  officer  commanding  the 
2ud  Battalion  Coldstream  Guards  has 
adopted  a  practice  of  additionally  punish- 
ing non-commissioned  officers  by  forfeit- 
ing their  indulgences  for  a  certain  time 
as  well  as  reprimanding  them  ;  and 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
stated  in  the  Queen^s  Regulations  that 
non-commissioned  officers  are  not  subject 
to  summary  or  minor  punishments,  but 
that  they  may  be  reprimanded,  and  Jhat 
the  above-mentioned  practice  was  intro- 
duced by  the  present  commanding  officer 
in  1890,  it  is  his  intention  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

If  the  hon.  Member  refers  to  the  with- 
holding, for  certain  short  periods,  of  the 
indulgences  which  might  be  granted  to 
non-commissioned  officers,  below  the  rank 
of  full  sergeant,  who  have  been  repri- 
manded, I  am  advised  that,  as  the  grant 
of  such  indulgences  is  altogether  per- 
missive, a  commanding  officer  is  justified 
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in  refusing  them  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so 
in  the  interest  of  discipline. 

Mk.  a.  C.MORTON  :  As  the  refusal 
of  these  indulgences  constitutes  a  great 
deprivation  to  the  non-commissioued 
officers,  I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  shall 
draw  attention  to  the  matter  on  the 
Estimates. 

THE  BRITISH  GARRISON  IN  EGYPT. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  1 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  what  is  the  number  of  troops  from 
this  country  now  in  Egypt  ;  aud  if  any 
field  intrenchments  or  fortified  barracks 
have  been  made  or  have  been  commeuceil 
in  the  last  three  months  in  Egypt  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

According  to  the  latest  Returns,  thero 
were  5,637  British  troops  in  Egypt.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  field  intreuchmeuts 
or  fortified  ban*acks  having  beeu  under- 
taken in  Egypt  ;  but  some  necessarv 
repairs  have  been  executed  on  a  part  of 
the  defences  which  had  become  ruinous 
and  communications  have  been  opened 
round  the  ramparts  at  Cairo. 

THE  ELSWICK  WORKS. 

Mr.  WEIR  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
Mitchell  &  Company,  Limited,  of  El^ 
wick  Works,  are  manufacturing  breech- 
loading  field  pieces  for  the  Royal 
Artillery  ;  if  so,  will  he  state  the  calibre, 
pattern,  and  number  of  the  pieces  ou 
order  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No,  Sir  ;  the  firm  in  question  are  not 
manufacturing  any  field  gun»  for  the 
Royal  Artillery. 

MR.  JABEZ  SPENCER  BALFOUR. 
Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E  ): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AfiTairs  whether  he  can 
give  to  the  House  any  information  as  to 
the  rumoured  extradition  of  JaWj 
Spencer  Balfour  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  be 
can  assure  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  taking  all  practicable  steps  U 
ensure  his  arrest  under  the  warrant 
issued  for  his  apprehension  ? 

•Sir  E.  GREY  :  We  have  no  infonnft 
tion  that  the  extradition  has    been  c<m 
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ceded,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Membe- 
that  all  practicable  steps  in  the  matter 
have  been,  and  will  be,  taken. 

THE  UNWRITTEN   LAW   OF   COURTESY. 

Mr.  JORDAN  (Meath,  S.)  :  I  beg  to 
tfk  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  it  has 
been  brought  to  his  notice  that  District 
Inspector  Finery,  of  Enniskillen,  on  the 
3rd  January  last,  ordered  the  pensioners 
to  take  off  their  hats  while  he  was 
paying  them  ;  that  he  retained  the  pen- 
sion of  ex-Sergeant  Robert  O^Hara  for 
two  days  for  not  complying  with  his 
order,  and  subjected  him  to  other  an- 
noyances ;  has  the  Inspector  General 
held  an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  if  so, 
with  what  result ;  and  will  he  say  what 
Regulation  of  the  Code  governing  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  pensioner  to  uncover  to 
ft  District  Inspector  who  hands  him  his 
pension  ? 

•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  New- 
ca»tle-upou-Tyne)  :  I  believe  the  facts 
are  as  stated,  though  it  is  right  to 
observe  that  the  incident  referred  to 
took  place  in  the  office  of  the  District 
Inspector.  There  is  no  Regulation  in 
the  Code  requiring  a  pensioner  to  un- 
cover to  an  officer  who  hands  him  his 
pension,  but  there  is  an  unwritten  code 
of  courtesy  nowhere  more  generally 
observed  than  in  Ireland,  and  I  confess 
d»at  in  this  case  my  sympathies  are  with 
the  Inspector. 


BANKRUPTCr  PROCEDURE 
IRELAND. 


IN 


Mr.  HAYDEN  (Roscommon,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  the 
Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Government  for  the  appointment 
of  official  liquidators  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland  will  have  the  effect, 
if  passed,  of  creating  a  fresh  charge  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund  which  must  be 
discharged  by  Ireland  in  the  event  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  becoming 
law  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Government 
will  proceed  further  with  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  have  such  an  effect  ? 
•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Bill  does 
not  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
official  liquidators  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings.    It   provides   that  the  official 


assignees  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
shall  be  official  liquidators  in  the  wind- 
ing-up of  companies  under  supervision 
of  the  High  Court.  It  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  creating  a  fresh  (or  any)  charge 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  ROYALTY  RENTS. 

Mr.  woods  (Lancashire,  Ince)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether,  in  view  of  the  publication  of 
the  Final  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Royalty  Rents,  he  will  cause  a 
number  of  the  said  Reports  to  be  cir- 
culated to  Trade  Organisations  on  re- 
ceiving proper  application  ;  whether,  in 
view  of  the  great  importance  attached  to 
this  question  by  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment will  allow  an  early  day  for  a 
general  discussion  of  the  Report  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
by.  the  House  ;  and  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  give  effect,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner, 
to  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
Report  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  The  Final  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  is  not  vet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  take  steps  to 
have  the  Report  circulated  among  Trade 
Organisations.  I  cannot  give  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  action  the  Govern- 
ment may  take  on  the  Report. 

THE  HOME  RULE  DEBATE. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
he  proposes  to  suspend  the  Twelve  o'Clock 
Rule  on  Thursday  next,  with  a  view  to 
taking  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  on  that  night  ? 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.)  : 
I  also  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man whether,  with  a  view  to  proceed 
with  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  and  other  measures  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  British  constituencies,  and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Motions 
affecting  the  English  and  Scottish  coun- 
ties and  agricultural  districts  stand  for 
Friday  next  and  Friday,  5th  May,  he 
will  take  steps  to  bring  the  Debate  on 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Government 
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of  Ireland  Bill  to  a  close  on  Thursday  at 
latest  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  con- 
fess it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  reason,  and  very  much  for 
the  convenience  of  the  House,  if  the 
Debate  should  close  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  House  having  been  laboriously 
occupied  with  the  Debate  a  long  time,  to 
have  some  option  as  to  the  mode  of  spend- 
ing Friday  evening  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  many  Members.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  determine 
whether  the  Debate  shall  close  on  Thiu*8- 
day  evening,  and  undoubtedly  we  have 
no  intention  to  bring  about  an  unprofit- 
able strife  on  the  subject,  which  would 
tend  to  import  more  heat  into  the  general 
discussion — an  importation  which  I  should 
regard  as  a  very  decided  public  evil  on  a 
question  of  this  magnitude ;  and  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  it  is  not  our  wish 
to  be  responsible  for  anything  tending  in 
that  direction.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  consistent  with 
comfort — I  might  almost  say  with  hu- 
manity— ^and  I  do  not  think  it  is  required 
by  public  policy  or  agreeable  to  it  that  we 
should  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Twelve  o'Clock  Rule  on  Thursday  even- 
ing simply  for  the  sake  of  aifording  an 
additional  vent  for  those  Members  who 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
chance  of  speaking.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  that ;  and  if  it  were  done 
on  Thursday  night  it  ought  to  be  done 
only  in  case  we  should  find  the  House 
generally  inclined  to  close  the  Debate  on 
that  evening. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  If  Friday  is 
taken  for  the  Home  Rule  Debate,  cannot 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  let  the  House 
have  Tuesday  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Resolution  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Justices  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  No,  Sir  ; 
I  could  not  enter  into  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind.  The  subject  stands  in  the 
same  category  as  other  subjects.  But  I 
am  glad  to  say  it  already  occupies  a  van- 
tage ground  on  a  day  not  far  distant,  so 
that  the  House  will  not  be  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  it. 

THE  EDKNDERRY  GUARDIANS' PROTEST 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (Kildare,N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of   Ireland  whether  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  has  been  called  to  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Conservative  majority 
of  the  Edenderry  Board  of  Guardians  on 
the  1st  of  April,  whereby  they  have 
determined  to  suspend  the  working  of 
the  Labourers'  Acts  in  their  Union  as 
a  protest  against  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill ;  how  many  cottages  are 
now  erected  under  the  Labourers'  Acta 
in  the  Edenderry  Union,  and  what  is  the 
average  number  for  the  whole  of  the 
Unions  situated,  or  partly  situated,  in 
Leinster ;  whether,  under  the  Act  of 
1891,  it  is  open  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  pass  schemes  over  the 
heads  of  the  Guardians  on  receiving 
proper  representations  from  the  labourers ; 
and  whether,  in  view  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  Guardians'  conduct  is  based,  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  enforce  the 
Act  of  1891,  or  dissolve  the  Board  and 
appoint  Vice  Guardians  to  carry  out  the 
schemes  already  made,  having  regard  to 
the  outlay  previously  expended  on  them  ? 
*Mk.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Edenderry  Union  at  their 
meeting  held  on  the  1st  instant  passed  a 
resolution  of  the  nature  indicated. 
Twenty-seven  cottages  have  been  erected 
in  the  Union,  five  are  in  progress  and 
eight  contracted  for — the  full  number 
authorized  being  40.  The  average  num- 
ber of  cottages  for  Unions  in  Leinster  i? 
9o.  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
informed  the  Guardians  that  they  cannot 
rescind  resolutions  previously  ad3pted  in 
favour  of  the  making  of  schemes  for 
labourers'  cottages,  and  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  proceed  with  the  schcmei*. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  :  Is  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  aware  that  on  the  day  on 
which  this  resolution  was  passed,  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  Home  .  Rule  was 
proposed  by  Nationalist  members  of  the 
Board,  and  the  chainnan  refused  to  put 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  jwlitieal 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  was  not  aware 
of  that  fact. 

THE  RIVAL  IRISH  ARMIES. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY^  (Louth,  N.) :  I 
beff  to  ask  the  Chief  Sccretarv  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  placard  issued  in 
South  Derry  asking  persons  to  assemble 
in  Maghera  on  Tuesday  for  the  purpose 
i  of  enrolling  all  Unionists  of  16  years  and 
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upwards  who  desire  to  become  members 
of  the  Ulster  Defence  Uniou,  winding  up 
with  "enrol,  combine,  be  readj,"  and 
signed  by  Colonel  Clark,  chairman,  and 
Robert  Johnson,  J.P.,  honorary  secre- 
twy  ;  and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  will 
invite  the  magistrates  connected  with 
this  enrolment  to  explain  its  purpose  ? 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.) : 
Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  answers 
tbit  question,  may  I  ask  him  whether  he 
lias  seen  a  placard  headed  "Irish  Army 
of  Independence,^^  and  convening  a 
meeting  at  Newry  of  Independent  Na- 
tionalists for  the  enrolment  of  recruits  in 
tke  Army  of  Independence,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  words  "God  save 
L^nd  I " 

Mr.  M*CARTAN  (Down,  S.)  :  And 
may  I  further  ask  whether  nearly  all  the 
placards  of  the  Irish  Unionists  in  Belfast 
now  conclude  with  the  words  "  God  save 
Ireland  ?" 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  M  J  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  placard  referred  to  in  the  question 
on  the  Paper.  Whatever  steps  are  neces- 
«arj  and  advisable  will  no  doubt  be  taken 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
•Mr.  DU^^BAR  BARTON  (Armagh, 
Mid) :  May  I  ask  whether  any  question 
was  asked  of  Mr.  Meade,  the  late  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  when  he  was  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  with  regard  to  his 
supporting  what  was  called  the  Army  of 
dependence  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  Alderman  Meade  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
any  question  was  asked  of  him,  or  why  it 
should  be  asked. 

Sir  T.  LEA  :  Does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  suggest  there  is  anything 
yiegal  in  the  action  of  these  gentlemen  ? 
Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  not  said  so. 
I  have  simply  stated  that  the  placard  has 
^n  referred  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  will  no  doubt  come  to  a  sound 
decision  on  the  subject. 


Y 


THE  HULL  STRIKE. 
Mr.  GOURLEY  (Sunderland):  I 
^g  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  if  he  is  aware  that  the  differences 
between  employers  and  employed  at  Hull 
'wive  been  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
point,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  arranged 
^y  friendly  mediation  ;  and  if  he  will,  in 
his  official  capacity  or  otherwise,  suggest 


to  the  leaders  on  both  sides  the  ad- 
visability of  leaving  the  questions  in 
dispute  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  both  sides 
b6ing  heard  in  case  of  need  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside):  Until  the  Bill  which  I 
introduced  last  evening  becomes  law  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  no  right  of  inter- 
vention in  labour  disputes.  I  have, 
however,  so  far  anticipated  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  as  to  venture  upon  a 
friendly  mediation,  which  has  been  so 
cordially  received  by  the  representative 
parties  immediately  concerned,  that  any 
extension  of  the  trouble  has  been  arrested 
pending  negotiations  which  I  hope  may 
result  in  an  amicable  settlement.  I  have 
just  received  a  telegram  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Islington  (Sir  A. 
RoUit),  who  went  down  to  Hull  last  night 
to  negotiate  arrangements  which  had 
been  agreed  to  elsewhere.  This  is  the 
message  he  added — 

"  Long  conference  of  8hi[)0WDers  to-day 
The  importation  of  outside  labour  suspended- 
Prospects  here  are  hopeful.  Further  cemmuni- 
cation  later  in  the  day." 

ROADS   IN   ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  he  is  aware  of  the  serious  want 
of  a  road  in  the  district  of  Letters,  on  the 
western  mainland  of  Ross-shire,  a  district 
containing  upwards  of  400  souls  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  serious  results 
frequently  ensue  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
the  medical  officer  ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  people,  owing  to  the 
same  circumstance,  have  to  carry  their 
dead  on  their  shoulders  for  miles  over  a 
wild  and  dangerous  mountain  tract  when 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  a  boat,  and  that  the  people 
are  willing  to  give  free  labour  as  their 
contribution  towards  the  construction  of 
a  cart  road  ;  and  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  increase  the  grant  of  £400  for 
roads  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
western  mainland  of  Ross-shire  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
my  reply  of  yesterday  except  to  recom- 
mend the  hon.  Member  to  lay  the  details 
he  mentions  before  the  County  Council 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  who,  as  I  have 
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pointed  out  on  several  occasions,  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  impartial 
expenditure  of  the  grant  amongst  the 
poorer  districts.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  a  special  grant  to  the 
western  mainland  of  Ross-shire  beyond 
their  share  in  the  £3,000  already 
granted. 

BERMONDSEY   GUARDIANS    ELECTION. 

Mr.  M  ACDONA  (Southwark,  Rother- 
hithe)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  list  of 
nominations  for  Guardians  at  the  recent 
elections  in  Bermondsey,  and  to  the  fact 
that  15  forged  papers  were  lodged  with 
the  Returning  Officer  (the  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians)  ;  whether  he  proposes  to 
take  any  action  in  respect  to  it ;  and 
whether  this  result  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  qualification  being 
reduced  to  £5  ? 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,E.) :  It  is  not  the 
case  that  there  were  15  forged  nomination 
papers  at  the  recent  election  of  Guardians 
in  Bermondsey.  There  were  two  not 
actually  signed  by  the  persons  whose 
signatures  they  purported  to  bear,  and  in 
one  case  the  name  of  the  nominator  had 
been  signed  by  his  authority.  Neither 
of  the  two  papers  was  accepted  by  the 
Returning  Officer. 

MINING     ROYALTIES. 

Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  (Cumberland, 
Penrith)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  upon  Mining  Royalties, 
which  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  on  the  7th  April  ;  and  will  he 
endeavour  to  accelerate  the  Department 
responsible,  in  order  that  the  Report  may 
be  in  the  handl  of  the  public  without 
further  delay  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  delay  in  the 
issue  of  this  Report  is  in  consequence  of 
the  Papers  not  having  been  presented  yet 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  rule  is  that 
no  Paper  presented  to  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty  can  be  dis- 
tributed until  all  formalities  of  presenta- 
tion are  complete,  and  the  completion 
notified  in  the  Minutes  of  both  Houses. 
I  understand   that  the    Report   will   be 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan 


presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  their 
meeting  to-day  and  that  it  will  be  circu- 
lated in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  J.   W.   LOWTHER:    Can   the 

right  hon.   Gentleman   say  how  it   was 

that    in    The    Times   of   April    8    there 

appeared  what  purported  to  be  a  copj 

.  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  No,  Sir.  I  can- 
not. 

THE   NEWFOUNDLAND   FISHERIES. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  whether  he  is  aware 
that  on  or  about  the  19th  July,  1892,  Com- 
mander Browne,  of  H.M.S.  Partridge^ 
seized  and  destroyed  the  nets  of  Charle.^ 
Pitman  at  Lops  Island,  White  Bar, 
Newfoundland,  without  any  inquiry  or 
trial  ;  if  so,  whether  he  was  right  in  so 
destroying  these  nets  without  any  inquiry 
or  trial  ;  and,  if  not,  will  the  Govern- 
ment compensate  Charles  Pitman  for  the 
loss  and  injury  he  has  sustained,  and  for 
thus  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  gam- 
ing a  livelihood  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr. 
S.  Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar): 
The  nets,  which  were  salmon  nets  of  an 
illegal  mesh,  were  seized  by  Commander 
Browne  in  his  capacity  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  Colony,  and  were  dealt 
with  as  forfeited  in  accordance  with  the 
Colonial  Law,  which  is  administered  bj 
the  Colonial  Government.  I  may  add 
that,  as  regards  the  salmon  fisheries,  in 
no  place  where  there  is  a  local  Magistrate 
is  the  initiative  taken  by  the  captaint^ 
and  the  Executive  officers  of  the  ship? 
employed  on  fishery  protection  duties. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  should  like 
to  ask  if  it  is  true  that  these  nets  were 
seized  and  destroyed  without  any  inquiry 
of  any  sort  whatever  before  a  Court  or 
before  the  Admiral  commanding  the 
ships  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  The  nets  were 
seized  by  the  captain,  and  in  the  usual 
course  handed  over  to  the  Local  Au- 
thorities. The  question  of  what  vtu 
afterwards  done  with  them  is  not  cue 
with  which  the  Colonial  Office  has  any- 
thing to  do. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  As  I  am  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  answer  given, 
and  as  this  man   Pitman  has  been  practi* 
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cally  ruined,  I  give  notice  I  shall  take 
aa  opportuuitj  of  calling  attention  to 
this  matter  on  the  Estimates. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AND  MR.  DAVITT. 
PERSONAL     EXPLANATION. 

•Mr.  DAVITT  (Cork,  N.E.)  :  I  rise 
to  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in 
order  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the 
statement  made  last  night  by  the  right 
hon.  MeDiber  for  St.  George's  Division, 
in  which  he  called  in  question  the  accuracy 
of  some  figures  used  by  me  in  my  speech 
last  Tuesday  evening.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  last  night — 

"The  hon.  "^f ember  for  North-East  Cork 
fpcAe  of  the  enormous  number  of  mud  houses 
which  still  exist  in  Ireland,  and  he  said  'that 
ooe-thini  of  the  population  are  still  housed  in 
mod  cabins.  In  fact,  he  said  that  the  popula- 
tion of  such  houses  was  36  per  cent.,  but  the 
retl  figure  was  2  |>er  cent." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  good 
enough  to  denounce  my  figures  as  "a 
monstrous  statement."  What  I  really 
5aid,  and  what  is  reported  in  the  Official 
Report  and  in  The  Times,  was  this — 

•'There  are  no  less  than  300,000  or  36  per 
cent,  of  inhabited  houses  in  Ireland  mostly 
built  of  mud/* 

and  I  based  my  figures  upon  the  Census 
Report  <d  1891.  In  that  volume,  at 
page  108^  I  found  these  figiu-es — the 
number  of  third-class  houses  is  312,589  ; 
and  on  page  109,  in  a  note  to  Table  8, 
the  classes  of  inhabited  houses  are 
described  as  follows  : — There  are  four 
classes  of  houses,  and  in  the  lowest  of  the 
foQTclassesis  comprised  houses  apparently 
bniJt  of  mud  or  other  perishable  material, 
having  only  one  room  and  one  window  ; 
in  the  third  class — the  class  I  referred  to 
—there  is  a  better  description  of  houses, 
varying  from  one  to  four  rooms  and 
windows ;  in  the  second  class,  good 
farmhouses,  and  so  on.  "A  better 
description  of  house  than  a  cabin  built  of 
mud  *'  would  have  been  the  official  way 
to  describe  the  36  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habited houses  in  Ireland.  The  classifi- 
cation adopted  in  the  Census  of  1871, 
but  depart^  from  in  subsequent  Reports, 
would  have  amply  justified  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  36  per  cent,  of  the  inhabited 
houses,  and  the  Return  as  to  the  rateable 
value  of  houses  in  Ireland  fully  bears 
me  out.  The  statistics  of  Ireland 
in  Thorn's    Official  for  1893,  on  page 


625,  shows  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  rated  at  £12  and  over  was 
39,745  ;  over  £4  and  less  than  £12, 
58,216  ;  the  number  rated  at  over  £1 
and  not  exceeding  £4,  226,822  ;  the 
number  at  £1  and  under,  435,178. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square)  :  I  think  I  may  be  per- 
mitted the  same  licence  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  make  a  personal  explana- 
tion. I  venture  to  say  that  the  statement 
he  has  read  out  to-day  justifies  fully  what 
I  said  yesterday.  I  did  not  speak  of  the 
rating  of  houses  at  all,  nor  did  the  hon. 
Member  in  his  speech.  That  is  a  matter 
which  he  now  imports  into  the  question, 
and  it  is  a  matter  which  can  be  dealt  with 
separately.  The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  rating  of 
houses.  What  he  referred  to  was  quite 
different,  suggesting  diflerent  reflections. 
He  stated  that  this  percentage  of  houses 
were  built  mostly  of  mud.  That  was  the 
phrase  which  I  took  hold  of — that  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  houses  "  mostly 
of  mud."  I  found  the  sentence  in  The 
Times  report,  and  with  regard  to  the 
third  class,  to  which  he  says  he  referred, 
there  is  no  single  indication  that  they 
were  to  any  extent  built  of  mud.  My 
contention  was  that  his  figures  were 
wrong.  I  may  say  that  even  this  morn- 
ing I  have  obtained  official  confirmation 
of  the  statement  I  made,  and  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  mud  houses  in  Ireland. 

ORDERS  OF  THE   DAY. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

(No.  209.) 

second  reading.  [adjourned  debate.] 
[ninth  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6th  April] 
proposed  to  Question  [6th  April], 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  atid  the  words  "  upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 
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Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  (Paddington, 
S.)  :  My  right  lion.  Friend  tlie  Home 
Secretary,  in  the  himiuoiis  speech  which 
he  addressed  to  the  House  on  Friday  last, 
was  gracious  enough  to  notice  what  he 
called  my  rhetoric,  and  he  applied  to  it  a 
composite  adjective.  He  called  it  "  full- 
blooded."  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  this  com- 
posite adjective  to  be  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  or  of  a  nature  the  reverse  of  com- 
plimentary. But  I  was  not  at  all 
wounded  by  this  description  ;  only  what 
occurred  to  me  was  this — that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  forgotten  that 
persons  who  live  in  glass  houses  are 
under  certain  disabilities  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  stones,  and  if  he  was  right  in 
saying  that  my  rhetoric  is  full-blooded,  I 
should  be  very  wrong  if  I  were  to  say 
that  his  rhetoric  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
ansemic.  I  do  not  intend  to  indulge  in 
any  full-blooded  rhetoric  this  afternoon. 
It  will  be  my  object,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  to  examine  as  closelv 
as  I  can  certain  main  features 
of  the  Bill,  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  general  structure  of  the 
Constitution  the  Bill  attempts  to  set  up, 
and  to  deal  with  the  operation  which 
certain  clauses  have  upon  each  other.  I 
think  it  is  encouraging  to  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  who  belong  to  the 
Unionist  Party  to  go  on  dealing  with  the 
Bill,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there 
are  no  less  than  four  Members  among  the 
supporters  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  his  Irish  policy  who  are  in  a 
state  of  most  painful  uncertainty  as  to  the 
line  which  they  will  take  when  the 
House  divides  on  Friday  evening.  Some 
of  the  papers  have  been  full  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Walworth, 
who  is  much  exercised  and  does  not  see 
his  way  to  supporting  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  which  provides  for  the 
retention  in  this  House  of  th^Irish  Mem- 
bers after  they  have  secured  an  Irish 
I'arliament  for  themselves.  And  there  is 
also  a  very  sturdy  Radical,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton,  who  has  also  ex- 
pressed the  very  strongest  opinion  against 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  in  the 
British  Parliament  after  the  Parliament 
in  Ireland  has  been  established.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  though  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  has  expressetl  the 
strongest  opinion  in  his  journal  on  that 
subject  he  does  not  intend  to  allow  the 


expressions  in  his  journal  to  bind  him  in 
the  least  in  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not,  therefore,  count 
much  on  any  hesitation  at  the  last 
moment  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton.  But  we  had  a  remark- 
able speech  last  night  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  North- Western  Division 
of  Durham.  That  hon.  Member  ex- 
pressed his  dissent  from  the  Bill  on  two 
important  points.  He  disapproves  very 
strongly  of  the  neglect  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  Land  Question  in 
a  measure  for  the  better  government  of 
Ireland,  and  he  commented  very  strongly, 
indeed,  and  without  much  qualification, 
on  that  neglect  ;  and  he  also  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members  in  this  House.  And  then  we 
come  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Arfon  Division  of  Carnarvonshire, 
who  expressed  the  strongest  disapproval 
of  any  grants  from  the  British  Exchequer 
to  the  Irish  Exchequer  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  land  in  Ireland.  He 
objected  very  strongly  to  any  grants  by 
way  of  loans  or  gifts  for  that  or  for  any 
other  Irish  purpose.  That  is  extremely 
encouraging  to  us,  for  it  shows  that 
althouo^h  the  Unionists  have  not  vet 
succeeded  in  converting  the  entire  House 
of  Commons  they  have  made  progress  of 
which  they  can  certainly  Utke  notice 
and  the  British  portion  of  th^^^  ^^  '^^ 
Commons  is  so  very  repres^Ti^lli  ^^  | 
Great  Britain  that  the  smallest  change 
here  probably  indicates  a  very  large 
change  in  the  country.  I,  however,  will 
now  pass  fiway  from  this  preliminary 
interchange  of  Party  courtesies  and  come 
to  the  actual  text  of  the  Bill.  I  wani  the 
House  that  I  fear  I  shall  be  extremelv  dull, 
for  it  is  probable  that  I  may  have  to 
claim  their  indulgence  for  some  time, 
because  the  Bill  is  so  large  and  com])li- 
cated  that  if  a  Member  wants  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  whole  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent one  from  going  into  detail.  But 
the  structure  of  the  Bill  has  liot  been 
examined  at  any  great  length  during  the 
Debate.  The  Debate  has  mainly  turned 
on  large  general  principles.  I  will  ex- 
amine, in  the  first  place,  tlie  cnicial 
proposition  by  which  the  Bill  must  be 
tried — the  provisions  made  for  the  unim- 
paired, unrestricted  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  over  Ireland  as  well 
as  over  all  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire.     The  Home  Secretary  on  Friday 
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took  the  rosiest  and  the  brightest  view 
of  the  excellence  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  supremacy  had  been  provided  for  in 
the  BiU.     I  think  it  will  be  expedient 
to  examine  the  position  which  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  took  up,  and  to  see  the 
liglit  which  the  text  of  the  Bill  throws 
oa  that  position,  and  the  general  propo- 
sitions with  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tbuin  supported   it.      The   right   hon. 
Gentleman  will  agree,  and  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  with  me,»that  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  any  Constitution  is  that 
tliere  shall   be  over  that  Constitution  a 
mpfeme  authority  unquestionable  by  any 
sabject,  and  which  every  tribunal  must 
KK^nise  and  must  obey.     Now,  the  Bill 
proposes  to  maintain  the  supreme  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  that  proposal  is  either 
eaahrined  or  obscured  in  the  Preamble  of 
tlje  Bill.     I  will    not  dispute  the  great 
legal  authority  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
or  of  Lord  Coke,  whom  he  cited  ;  but  I 
Ittve  fduud  in  the  present  day  that  Judges 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  much  atteu- 
tioQ  to  the  Preamble  of  any  Bill,  or  of 
reading  the  Preamble,  when  they  have  to 
Jecide  a  question  of    law  arising    under 
tlie  Statute.  •  The  Judges  look  more  to 
the  clauses  than  to  the  Preamble,  and  if 
tlier  look  at  the  Preamble  it  is  only  after 
tiamining   the    effect   of    the   operative 
daoses.    f  do  not  think  it  matters  very 
Zaa  log  the  supremacy  of   Parliament, 
'    ,^,''whether  the  Government  put  it 
U)  the  Preamble  or  in  the  clauses — I  do 
w>t  think  it  will  be  effective  one  way  or 
^»7  or  the  other.     But  in  the  clauses  of 
^  Bill  we  have  provisions  not  in  any 
^y  to  be  despised.     In  Clause  37  I  find 
words — 


"Kjoept  as  otbenvise  provided,  all  existing 
^^  institutions,  authorities,  and  officers  in 
Irdaad  shall  continue  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
•«<o  passed," 

and  future  Parliamentary  legislation  by 
^iiis  Parliament  is  provided  for  in  Clause 
^  bv  the  words 

"ttulegg  ami  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise 
tletoinine." 

The  Irish  Legislature,  under  Clause  33, 
is  absolutely  prohibited  from  repealing 
or  altering  any 

**  enactments  such  as,  being  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  may  be 
extended  to  Ireland." 

Therefore  I  admit,  for  t\^  purposes  of 
argument,  that  ostensibly  and  nominally 
the  sapremacy  of  the   authority   of  the  \ 


Imperial  Parliament  is  absolutely  pre- 
served. I  say  ostensibly  and  nominally. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  used  these  adjectives 
applied  to  the  supremacy  as  it  stands 
in  the  Bill — "  theoretical  and  paper 
supremacy "  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  en- 
dorse the  view  taken  by  him.  But  this 
is  certain,  that  the  supremacy  goes  as  far 
as  this  :  that  every  subject  which  may 
come  before  and  be  proceeded  upon  by 
the  Irish  Legislature  remains  within  the 
cognisance  of  this  Parliament.  Any 
British  Member  of  Parliament  after  this 
Bill  has  passed,  if  it  does,  is  free  to  in- 
troduce any  Bill  and  to  move  any  Reso- 
lution, or  to  ask  any  question,  to  occupy 
any  amount  of  Parliamentary  time  on  all 
the  affairs  connected  with  Ireland,  not 
only  on  the  subjects  now  within  its 
cognisance,  but  in  addition  on  every  Act 
and  proceeding  of  the  Irish  Executive 
and  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  That 
may  be  right ;  I  pass  no  opinion  on  whe- 
ther that  is  a  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament ;  but  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  great  disadvan- 
tage attached  to  the  form  in  which 
supremacy  is  placed  iu  the  Bill.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  this  Bill,  instead  of 
lightening  the  labours  of  Parliament,  will 
greatly  increase  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  we  as  now,  and  more  than 
now,  instead  of  confining  our  attention  to 
British  affairs,  shall  be  continually  occu- 
pied in  examining,  balancing,  judging, 
and  deciding  on  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
Government.  Thus  the  work  of  Parlia- 
ment will  be  greatly  added  to,  and  not  in 
the  least  diminished.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  the  amount,  strength,  and  power 
of  the  supremacy  left  in  this  Bill.  I 
said  it  was  ostensible  and  nominal ;  but  I 
hold,  and  I  think  I  can  prove,  that  it  is 
not  really  preserved  for  any  practical 
purpose.  There  is  a  fatal  weakness 
w^hich  pervades  the  whole  structure  of 
the  measure.  If  I  might  use  a  geological 
expression,  a  very  glaring,  a  large  and 
ominous  "  fault "  runs  through  the  whole 
political  conformation  of  the  supremacy  ; 
and  it  appears  in  this  Bill.  That  arises 
from  three  main  causes  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  anybody  in  the  House  will  dis- 
pute the  tremendous  effect  on  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  which  these 
three  main  causes  will  produce.  In  the 
first  place,  I  hold  that  the  supreme 
authority   of    the    Imperial    Parliament 
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will  be  rendered  impotent  to  a  very  large 
extent   by    its    being    deprived    of    two 
great  Constitutional  organs  of  direct  con- 
trol by  Parliament  over  the  whole  affairs 
of  a  country  or  an  Empire.    The  British 
Parliament,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is 
deprived   by    this   Bill   of    all   personal 
control  over  the  Members  of  the    Irish 
Executive ;    and  it   is  deprived   of    all 
direct  or  indirect  control  over  the  voting 
of  supplies,  the  raising  of  taxes,  and  the 
disposing  of  the  taxes  so  raised  by  the  Irish 
Parliament   and  the  Irish    Government. 
That  is  the  first  weakening  cause  which 
I  think  affects  the  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  There  is  another  cause — 
the   separation    of  the  Imperial   Parlia- 
ment from  the   Irish  Executive.       I  do 
not  know  what    arrangements   may    be 
made  for  retaining   the    Irish  Members 
in  this  House,  but  there  is  no  security 
whatever  that  the  Irish  Executive  would 
be   in  this    House,    and   that,    if   so,    it 
would  be  controlled  in  any  way  by  the 
majority  of  this    House.       So  that  the 
separation  of    the  Imperial    Parliament 
from  the  Irish  Executive,  and,  secondly, 
the  attempt  to  create  two  fiscal  systems 
for    Ireland    and  England,   reduce    the 
Imperial    Government   to    a  position  of 
great  instability.       Then  I  come  to  the 
third   great   cause,  which   is  the  unex- 
ampled division  of  Parliament  into  two 
bodies  with  two  separate  personalities —  ! 
one  of  which  may,  when  the  Irish  repre-  i 
sentation  is  in  this  House,  decide  on  one 
political    course  ;     and  the  other,  when 
the    Irish   representation   is  out  of   the 
House,  on  a  totally  opposite  course.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  been  in  this  House 
nearly  60  years.       He   has   occupied   a 
most  brilliant  and  conspicuous  position  ; 
and   I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  that 
he  is  the  most  experienced,  oldest,  and 
the    greatest    Member  of    this   House. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  the 
House     has    recognised    sincerely    and 
genuinely    the   position   which     he   has 
created  and  maintained  for  himself.    But 
what  has  he  done  for  the  Parliament  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long,  and  which 
has  followed  him  so  faithfully  ?     He  has 
literally    proposed   to   transform  Parlia- 
ment under  this   Bill  into  what  I  may 
call  as    nothing  more   nor   less    than   a 
philosophical    absurdity.        He   tries  to  . 
create  out  of  our  present  Parliament  one 
body  with  two  centres  of  gravity.       Sir, 
I   pass  a.vay  from  that   question  of  the 
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supremacy  of  the  Imperial   Parliament, 
whether  it  is  retained  or  is  not  retained, 
or  is  retained  in  an  imperfect  manner  ;  but 
I  say  that  the  power  which  we  give  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  Government  of 
being  independent  as  regards  their  Ex- 
ecutive, and  of  being  independent  as  re- 
gards their  supply,  of   being   separated 
altogether  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  Government,  and  having  a  separate 
fiscal  system  of  their  own,  and  a  repre- 
sentation which  would  certainly  be  large 
and  might  be  larger  than  we  think  of  the 
Irish  people  in  this  Parliament — I  think 
that  these  three  points  reduce  the  supre- 
macy of  Parliament  almost  to  a  nullity, 
and  would  prevent  any  English   Parlia- 
ment from  asserting  that  supremacy  for 
many  years  in  a  practical  manner.       I 
pass  on  to  consider  the  Irish  Legislative 
Assembly,  or   Body,  I  should  be   more 
correct   in   saying.       Under   Section    2 
there  is  granted  to  the  Irish  Legislative 
Body  power  to  make  laws,  but  only  in 
respect  of  matters  evclusively  relating  to 
Ireland.     In  Section  3  and  in  Section  4, 
as   I   have   no   doubt     hon.  Gentlemen 
who  represent  Ireland  in  this  House — 
or    who    represent    a   great   portion   of 
Ireland — have    already   discovered,  yon 
will  find  an  extraordinary  variety  of  ex- 
ceptions  and   restrictions,  for   the  most 
part  drawn  with  the  widest  limits  and 
the  widest   extent,    and   also  undefined 
except  in  the  vaguest  of  limits.       The 
power  of  the  Irish  Legislature  to  past 
laws   is   subject   also   to   a   very   great 
number   of   conditions   and   prohibitions 
which     are     scattered     throughout    the 
whole  Bill.      The   House  of    Commons 
must   recollect  this    Bill  being   at   the 
Second  Reading   stage,  and  bearing  lu 
mind  that  the  Bill  creates  a  Constitution 
for    Ireland,    every    Irish    law    or,    at 
any      rate,      90     per      cent,     of      the 
law  which  the  Irish  Parliament  may  pass, 
which     oversteps     the     very      dubious 
boundaries  of  power  which  are  laid  down 
in  this  Bill  as  appertaining  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  is  absolutely  void.      It  is  not 
a   law  at  all.      Now,  I  want  to  know, 
either  from  the  Treasury  Bench  or  from 
any  Member  of  this  House,  whether  there 
is  in  Europe  or  in  the  civilised  world — 
which   the   First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
always  holds  up  to  our  admiration — any 
Constitution   which   has   ever   placed  a 
Legislature  in  a  position  so  limited,  so 
questionable,  and  with  such  subservient 
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jamdictiou,   or  is  there  auy  known  Con- 
stitutioQ  which  anybody  can  cite  which 
has  ever  exposed  laws  made  by  a  Legis- 
lature to  such  doubts  and  to  such  infirmi- 
ties as  these  laws  passed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  might  be  exposed  to  before 
their  validity  can  be  pronounced  upon  ? 
Now  I  lav  it  down  ao:ain  as  an  essential 
iDd  vital  principle  for  the  Legislature  to 
have,  as  it  were,  the  sanctioning  of  every 
law— every  law  which  any  Legislature 
passes  must  command,  and  shall  command, 
ii»taot  obedience  from  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Legislature  which  passes  the  law,  and 
it  must  also  afford  complete  protection  to 
aDj  subject  or  any  agent  of  the  Govern- 
.    meot  who  acts  under  that  law  or  upon  it. 
Now,  the  Bill,  if  you  turn  to  Sections  3 
and  4,  you  will  find  enacts  that  if  the 
Iri^h  Parliament  passes  any  law  in  con- 
trareution   of    those   sections,    that    law 
shall  be  void,  and  under  Section  33  you 
will  find  that  any  Irish  Act  which  is  in 
aoT  respect  repugnant   to  any  Imperial 
Statnte  is  to   the  extent  of  that  repug- 
nancy invalid.     Now,  this  Irish  Consti- 
tttiioD,  I  argue  from  these  premisses,  can- 
not in  90  per  cent,  of  its  legislation  pass 
a  law  which  is  prima  facie  valid.  Every 
Court  of  Justice  in    Ireland,    from    the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  when  required  to 
act  ou  one  of  these  laws  passed  by  the 
Imh  Parliament  must   be  satisfied  that 
ihe  law  is  legal.     That  is  almost  an  Irish 
**  Imll,"  though  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would   sav     it  in    Ireland,   but    we   are 
oblis^ed    to    say    it    in    the    House    of 
Commons  in  dealing  with  this  Bill.  They 
mm  be  satisfied  that  the   law  is  legal, 
and  must  decide  any  of  the  preliminary 
questions   which   may   be  raised  by  any 
Partv  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  itself. 
Every   official    person    in    Ireland    who 
carries   the    law    passed    by    the    Irish 
Parliament  into  execution  does  so  at  his 
own  risk.     In  the  event  of  the  law  being 
held  ultra  vires  by  a  Court  of  Law,  and 
that   decision    being    supported    by    the 
Superior  Courts,  it  is  void,  and  everyone 
who  acts  under  it,  or  who  sues,  or  prose 
cutes,  or  takes  action  under  it  is  liable  for 
the  act  which  he  does  in  obedience  to  the 
law  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.     He 
would  not  only  have  to  show,  in  his  own 
defence,  that   the  law    was    actually    in 
existence,  but  also  that  its  valid  it  v  was 
perfect  when  the  Irish  Parliament  passed 
it.    I  am  now   leading  the  House  on  to 
this  strange  complication.  Under  Section 
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23,  there  is  certainly  a  power  of  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
pute arising  as  to  the  validity  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
under  that  provision  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  a  Secretary  of  State  may  take  steps 
for  the  speedy  determination  of  a  dispute 
whether  any  Irish  Act  goes  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  but  I  do 
not  gather  from  the  measure  that  this 
course  is  open  to  private  persons.  It  is 
very  doubtful — it  must  be  very  doubtful 
— whether  any  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  such  an  issue  and  such  a  ques- 
tion raised  would  necessarily  get  rid  of 
any  private  liability  incurred  by  acting 
under  the  Act  in  question  should  it  be 
found  to  be  invalid.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's statement  might  not  cover  the 
case  of  the  private  litigant.  The  Privy 
Council,  it  is  quite  true,  under  Sub-sec- 
tions 2  of  Section  33  may  allow  a  private 
person  to  appear  and  to  be  heard  ;  but  do 
the  Government  think — because  the  legal 
authorities  I  have  consulted  do  not — that 
a  decision  obtained  from  the  Privy 
Council  would  necessarily  bind  any 
English  or  Irish  Court  or  any  party  who 
had  not  been  represented  before  the  Privy 
Council  ?  Would  not  there — if  these 
propositions  are  sound  in  law,  but  in  any 
case  they  are  worthy  of  the  closest 
examination — would  not  there  be  a 
certain  risk  of  grave  injustice  being  done 
if  the  Privy  Council  were  held  to  biud  all 
private  individuals  throughout  Ireland  on 
accounts  of  any  decision  which  they  come 
to  in  any  suit  where,  perhaps,  only  one 
private  individual  might  have  been  heard? 
That  is  one  risk,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
admit  that  if  the  Privy  Council  has  not 
binding  power  over  all  individuals  in  Ire- 
land, whether  they  are  represented  or  not, 
whether  tiie  parties  are  present  or  not,  theii 
the  procedure  of  the  Privy  Council 
established  under  the  Bill — I  may  sav, 
the  elaborate  procedure — would  ])e  alto- 
gether useless.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
legal  point  requiring  most  careful  exami- 
nation by  the  advisers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministry.  Will  the  House  allow  me  just 
to  place  before  it  the  extent  and 
character  and  object  for  the  exceptions 
and  restrictions  iji  Clauses  3  and  4  ?  Those 
clauses  render  the  question  that  I  have 
been  arguing,  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  and  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Privy  Council,  of  extreme  import- 
ance,   because    I    am    not     suggesting 
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phauttms,  as  the  House  will  see.  The 
excepted  subjects,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  Clauses  3  and  4,  are  matters  of  every- 
day legal  cousideratioD.  I  would  illus- 
trate that  positiou  aud  give  some 
tramples.  Sectiou  3  deals  with  restric- 
tions, and  it  includes  among  the  subjects 
that  the  Jri^h  Parliament  cannot  deal 
with  treason  and  treason-felony,  alienage 
and  naturalisation.  Alienage  and 
natui  alisatiou  might  become,  under 
certain  conditions,  in  Ireland  a  most  im- 
portant question.  It  next  includes  trade 
with  any  place  out  of  Ireland  ;  it  includes 
trade-marks  and  copyright,  coinage, 
legal  tenders,  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  foreign  mails.  Foreign 
mails  means,  in  other  words,  letters 
posted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
sent  to  any  place  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  are  the  main  restric- 
tions in  Clause  3,  and  they  not  only 
render  any  law  in  respect  of  these 
matters  void,  but  if  you  turn  to  Section 
19  this  surprising  and  extraordinary  pro- 
vision is  found,  and  if  I  may  I  will  read 
it,  because  it  raises  a  most  tremendous 
question — "  All  legal  proceedings  in  Ire- 
land which  even  touch  any  matter  " — I 
hope  that  the  House,  and  particularly 
the  Irish  Members,  will  mark  these 
words — 

"Which  touch  any  matter  not  within  the 
powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature  .  .  .  shall, 
if  so  required  by  any  party  to  f«uch  proceedings, 
he  heanl  and  determined  before  the  Exchequer 
Judges  or  (except  where  the  case  requires  to  be 
determined  by  two  Judges)  before  one  of  them, 
and  in  any  such  legal  proceeding  an  appeal 
shall,  if  any  party  so  requires,  lie  from  any 
Court,  of  First  Instance  in  Ireland  to  the  Ex- 
chequer Judges,  and  the  decision  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Judges  shall  be  subject  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  in  Council,  and  not  to  any  other 
tribunal." 

Now,  the  result  of  this  clause  is  plain  as 
words  can  make  it.  I  will  take  some 
examples.  Ad  Orangeman  or  Fenian  is 
indicted  before  a  Court  of  Justice  in 
Ireland  for  treason-felony,  or  for  levying 
war  upon  the  Queen,  or  for  conspiring  to 
do  so.  That  is  the  first  case  ;  but  I  will 
take  another  quite  different.  A  cattle  dealer 
sues  a  Railway  Company  for  breach  of 
contract  in  carrying  cattle  from  Dublin 
to  Manchester,  raising  some  question 
affecting  through  rates,  or  otherwise — 
this  touches  the  cattle  trade  with  Eng- 
land, which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Irish  interests.  Take  a  third  ease.  An 
Irish  merchant  sues  for  an  infringement 
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of  trade-mark.  A  Post  Office  official  is 
prosecuted  for  stealing  an  American 
letter  en  route  for  Qucenstowu — that 
would  come  undpr  the  head  of  foreign 
mails.  I  could  go  on  and  give  the 
House  many  instances,  but  such  cases* 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orangeman  cr 
Fenian,  are  cases  of  very  common,  or 
which  might  be  of  very  common  occur- 
rence— there  are  many  cases  very 
analogous  to  them — and  such  cases  might 
arise  continually,  even  daily,  in  any 
Court  of  Petty  Sessions  in  Ireland,  in 
any  County  Court,  at  any  Assizes,  or  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Every  one  of  these 
and  the  analogous  cases  touches  a  matter 
not  with  the  power  of  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature, and  touches  a  matter  on  which 
legal  proceedings  are  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law  if  that  competence  is  questioned.  In 
one  and  all  of  these  proceedings  any 
party  at  any  stage  can  remove  the  case 
before  the  Exchequer  Judges  or  before 
one  of  them,  or  may  appeal  from  any 
Court  of  First  Instance  in  Ireland  to  the 
Exchequer  Judges,  and  their  decision  is 
only  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  not  to  any  other  tribunal. ' 
Observe  the  effect  of  this  arrangemeur. 
The  ordinary  tribunals  of  Ireland — the 
Judges,  the  juries,  the  ordinary  procedure 
— must  be  under  this  provision,  in  an 
enormous  number  aud  variety  of  cases, 
supplemented  and  superseded  if  any  party 
so  desires  it.  That  is  the  effect  of  a 
clause  providing  for  a  judicial  tribunal 
which  differs  almost  from  every  other 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  civilised  world, 
except  those  you  may  find  in  Oriental 
countries.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing, 
but  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  always  a  great 
desire  to  restrict  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland, 
and  he  seems  to  have  almost  a  dislike  to 
the  principle  of  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :    No,  no. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL:  I  onlv 
throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion,  becau^e 
I  do  not  think  it  is^absolutely  necessary 
that  everybody  should  look  on  trial  by 
jury  as  perfect,  and  I  do  not  blame  hini 
if  he  takes  that  view.  But  it  is  a  re- 
markable thing  that  in  the  Crimes  Ari 
of  1882  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
serted a  provision  which  enabled  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  a  CommisstioD 
of  three  Judges  to  try  without  a  jury 
all  cases  of  treason  and  treason-felon  v< 
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It  19  a  most  extraordinary   thing  that, 
under  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Clause 
19  for  the  Exchequer  Judges,  anybody 
may  be  tried  for  treason  or  treason-felony 
before  an   Exchequer  Judge  without  a 
ghost  of  a  jury  being  within   100   miles 
of  the  Court.  That  is  the  only  construc- 
tion that  can  be  put  by  any  sensible  man 
and  by  any  lawyer  on  that  clause.    [Mr. 
W.   E.    Gladstone    dissented.]     The 
right    hon.     Gentleman    opposite    may 
shake  his   head,  but    the   authority  on 
which  I  am  relying  for  the  legal  interpre- 
tation of  that  clause  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than  any  which 
the  Chief    Secretary    can    have   at   his 
eommand. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Can   you  tell   us 

who  it  is  ? 

Lord  R.CHURCHILL:  Certainly  not. 
Bat  I  will  ask  the  House  to  let  me  pur- 
sue the  argument,  which  I  have  not  at 
all  finished.     It  follows  that  in  any  civil 
or  criminal  action  which  may  take  place 
in  Ireland,  and  which  touches  any  of  the 
exceptions  and  restHctions  in  Clauses  3 
and  4,  the  case  can  be  brought  within 
the  net  of  the  restrictions   and   excep- 
tions, and  can  be  tried  before  an  Exche- 
qner  Judge  without  the  assistance  of  a 
jury.     ["  No,  no  I"  and  laughter,']     If 
there  is  a  jury,  why  is  it  not  put  in  the 
Bill  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  need 
not  fly  oiF  into  those  fits  of  laughter. 
This  is  no  laughing  matter.     I  will  read 
the  section.     I  should  not  have  detained 
the  House  with  it,  but  for  the  somewhat 
discourteous   interruptions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.     I  will  read 
Sub-section  4  of  Section  19.     In  none  of 
these  sub-sections  is  there  any  mention 
whatever  of  anything  like  the  institution 
of  trial  hy  jury,  and  if  the  Government 
propose  to  include  anything  of  the  kind, 
at  any  rate  they  have  not  yet  done  so. 
Here  is  the  sub-section — 

"AH  legal  Droceedings  in  Ireland  which  are 
instituted  at  the  instance  of  or  against  the  Trea- 
iury  or  Commissioners  of  Customs,  or  any  of 
their  officers,  or  relate  to  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  or  touch  any  matter 
not  within  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature, 
or  touch  any  matter  affected  by  a  law  which 
the  Irish  Lepslaturp.  have  not  power  to  repeal 
oralt^r,  shall,  if  so  requiretl  by  any  party  to 
Buch  proceedings,  be  hear*!  and  determined 
before  the  Exchequer  Judges." 

Where  is  the  jury  ? 

Mr.  sexton  :  It  is,  of  course,  as- 
somed. 


Lord  R.  CHURCHILL :  There  is  no 
trial  by  jury — I  can  prove  it.  The  sec- 
tion goes  on — 

"Or  (except  where  the  case  requires  to  be 
determined  by  two  Judges)  before  one  of  them,. 
and  in  any  such  legal  proceedings  an  appeal 
shall,  if  any  party  so  requires,  lie  from  any 
Court  of  First  Instance  in  Ireland  to  the  Exche- 
quer Judges,  antl  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Judges  shall  be  subject" — 

not  to  the  decision  of  a  jury — 

"to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  Council,  and 
not  to  any  other  tribunal." 

Any  reasonable  man  or  any  lawyer,  ex- 
cept perhaps  one  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
reading  that  clause  would  construe  it 
according  to  the  natural  sense  of  its 
words,  and  would  say  that  all  cases  going 
before  the  Exchequer  Judges  might  be 
tried  by  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  them 
but  the^e  is  no  suggestion  of  any  trial  by 
jury.  I  defy  the  Chief  Secretary  or  niiy 
one  on  that  Bench  to  show  me  where 
the  trial  by  jury  would  come  in. 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  All  that  it  means, 
with  all  deference  to  the  noble  Lord's 
learned  informant,  is  that  cases  of  this 
kind  go  before  an  Exchequer  J:idge,, 
and  not  before  an  ordinary  Judge.  The 
procedure  will  remain  the  same. 

Loud  R.  CHURCHILL:  It  means 
nothing  of  the  kind.  If  it  means  that, 
why  did  you  not  say  so  in  the  Bill  ? 
The  whole  purport  of  that  clause  is  to 
remove  all  the  cases  of  this  kind  from  the 
ordinary  Judges ;  to  differentiate  the 
Exchequer  Judges  from  the  ordinary 
Judges  ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  that 
shows  that  the  explanation  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  has  any 
legal  validity.  However,  I  pass  on.  I 
pass  to  the  restrictions  in  Clause  4,  which 
must  greatly  hamper  the  Irish  Legisla- 
ture on  the  subject  of  local  legislation. 
These  are  also  so  extremely  loosely 
drawn  as  to  leave  most  important  interests 
apparently  without  protection  to  hostile 
legislation,  and  to  open  a  flood  of  ques- 
tions which  must  lead  to  very  serious 
litigation.  I  would  venture  to  crave  the 
attention  of  the  House,  for  these  are 
questions  which  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  will  consider  worthy  of  his 
notice.  Where  litigation  results  in  the 
decision  by  a  Court  of  Law  that  a  law 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
brought  before  the  Court,  has  overstepped 
the  limits  of  the  restrictions  then  that  law 
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must  be  declared  void.  Let  me  suggest 
examples — ordinary  examples  connected 
with  many  of  the  local  affairs  and  local 
interests  of  Ireland.  Let  me  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  or  any  Minister  this 
question — Will  a  law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  chaplains  in  poorhouses  and 
asylums  be  a  law  relating  to  the  endow- 
ment of  religion  ?  because  such  endow- 
ment is  forbidden  under  Clause  4.  Will 
a  law  regulating  and  directing  the 
employment  of  teachers,  regard  being 
had  to  their  religious  denomina- 
tion, be  a  law  conferring  any 
privilege  on  account  of  religious  belief, 
because  that  is  forbidden  under  Clause 
4  ?  Would  a  law  regulating  the  meet- 
ings 


of  any  denominational  or  quasi- 
denominational  institutions,  such  as,  for 
instance,  a  law  regulating  the  meetings 
or  processions  of  the  Salvation  Army,  or 
the  meetings  or  processions  of  the  Orange 
Society,  and  requiring  the  registration  of 
the  members,  would  tbat  be  a  law  "  pre- 
judicially affecting  any  right  to  maintain 
denominational  institutions,"  because  that 
is  forbidden  under  Clause  4  ?  This  is 
a  more  secular  question.  If  an  Irish  Act 
is  passed  for  enfranchising  leaseholders, 
or  empowering  urban  leaseholders  to 
Fcdeem  head  rents  at  fixed  rates  of  pur- 
chase, or  enacting  the  compulsory  sale 
of  agricultural  holdings  to  occupying 
tenants,  or  compelling  owners  to  give 
land  for  cottage  allotments  or  many  other 
public  purposes,  or  if  a  law  were  passed 
enacting  any  modification  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  I  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy — because  he  was  the  author  of 
this  restriction — would  it  not  be  open  for 
any  one  to  contend  on  behalf  of  the  ex- 
propriated persons  before  a  Court  of  Law 
that  the  law  is  one  whereby  private  pro- 
perty is  taken  without  just  compensation, 
and  will  not  the  Court's  decision  on  the 
justice  of  compensation  be  a  test  of  the 
validity  of  the  law  ?  Well,  Sir,  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  measure  must  see  that  these 
are  questions  which  may  occur  every  day 
in  the  year  in  Ireland  under  the  oi)eration 
of  this  Bill  after  the  Irish  Parliament 
has  been  constituted.  Now,  I  pass  on 
to  the  question  of  corporate  property  and 
to  the  position  of  endowments.  I  must 
really  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  Trinity  College.  I  asked  on 
the  First  Reading  of  the  Bill  if  the  posi- 
tion of  Trinity  College  would  be  protected    Table  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  Money 
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under  the  Bill,  and  one  of  the  Miuistei-s 
— I  really  do  not  recollect  which — assured 
me  across  the  Table  that  Trinity  College 
was  entirely  protected  under  the  Bill. 
That  statement  is  not  a  true  statement. 
It  is  absolutely  inaccurate.  Trinity 
College  is  placed  in  a  position  of  the 
utmost  peril  under  this  Bill.  These  are 
the  facts.  Trinity  College,  the  College 
of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  London  Com- 
panies, and  the  Governing  Bodies  of  en- 
dowments have  no  safeguards  whatever 
except  an  Address  being  voted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  leave 
of  Her  Majesty  being  obtained.  All 
these  endowments  may  be  dealt  with  l)y 
the  Irish  Legislature,  and  their  property 
diminished  or  altogether  taken  from  them, 
in  the  words  of  the  Bill,  "without  due 
process  of  law."  This  shows  the  extra- 
ordinary basis  upon  which  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  has  drawn  the  distinction 
between  endowments  that  may  be  dealt 
with  and  those  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  under  the  Bill.  Maynooth  College 
and  Magee  College,  being  denominatioual 
endowments,  are  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Let  me 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  this. 
Is  he  not  making  a  very  sorry  return 
and  giving  very  poor  reward  to  Trinity 
College,  seeing  that  in  the  year  187«^, 
when  Fawcett's  Act  was  passed,  it  was 
passed  by  the  liberal  public  spirit  of 
Trinity  College,  though  it  made  Trinity 
College  undenominational ;  and  if  Trinity 
College  could  repeal  that  law,  the  Irisli 
Parliament  would  not  be  able  to  lav  a 
finger  upon  its  property.  I  cannot 
understand  the  principle  upon  which 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  based.  It  is 
a  nice  comment  on  this  Bill  to  say  that 
if  you  can  wraj)  your  endowments  in  a 
strictly  denominational  and  sectarian  garh 
you  leave  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  touch  them.  The 
question  of  the  Address  to  the  Crown  by 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
requires  a  short  examioation.  On  account 
of  the  constitution  of  the  two  Chambers, 
of  their  composition  and  their  political 
complexion,  it  is  certain  that  the  seudin<( 
up  of  an  Address,  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  from  the  Irish  Houses,  will  be- 
come as  much  a  matter  of  form  as  the 
ordinary   setting   up   of    Supply  at    thi? 
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Bill.  The  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses, 
which   the    Home   Secretary  seemed  to 
think   a   great   safeguard,  is   practically 
not  the  slightest  check,  but  it  is  a  most 
QDreal  and  flimsy  check  upon  the  wishes 
or  the  appetites  of  the  Irish  democracy 
or  of  the  Irish    Parliament,    or   of   the 
Irish    Executive     Government.        The 
question  of  the   leave   of  Her   Majesty 
being  obtained  raises  the  question  dealt 
with  in  Section  5,  and  that  is  the  devo- 
lution    or       non-devolution        of       the 
prerogative   of   the   veto    to   the    Lord 
Lieutenant      to     be      exercised     under 
the    advice     of     the     Irish      Ministry. 
Nothing  in  the  Bill   is  more   important 
than  a  clear  understanding  of  how  that 
veto  will  be  exercised,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Geutleman  the  Chief  Secretary    speaks 
to-night,  will  he  tell  the  House  of  Com- 
mons what  js  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, "  Her   Majesty,"  as   used    in    the 
Bill.       It   occurs  more  than   once.       It 
occurs  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
the  Irish    Executive  Committee  of    the 
Privy  Council,  and  it  occurs  in  reference 
to  the   veto   as    well    as    in    reference 
to  the  Addresses  that  may  be  presented 
by  both  Houses.     It  is  clear  that  under 
a  British  Government  which  was  friendly 
to  the  Irish  Executive,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  might   be  clothed    with   all    the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  in  which  case 
no  protection  whatever  is  given  to  any 
corporate    property,  no   limit  upon   the 
composition  of  the  Executive  Committee 
if  placed  by  the  Crown,  and  there  is  no 
cheek  upon  Irish  legislation  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  British  Government, 
with  or  without  recourse  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     The  words  of  Section  5  are 
as  follows : — 

"The  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty,  shall  exercise  any  prerogative  of  the 
Queen,  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  delegated 
to  him  by  Her  Majesty." 

Therefore,  an  English  Ministry  may 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  delegate  the  whole 
of  her  Prerogative  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant,  in  which  case  the  veto  would  be 
exercised,  if  exercised  at  all,  on  the 
advice  of  an  Irish  Ministry.  Both  Lord 
Thring  and  the  present  Attorney  General 
pbicedthat  interpretation  upon  the  Bill lof 
1886,  where  practically  the  same  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  were  used.  I  have  here 
the  quotations,  which  I  will  not  read 
becaui^e   they   are   rather   long  ;    but  if 


anj^ne  challenges  the  fact  I  will  produce 
them.      Of  course,    enormous    interests 
turn  on  the  question  which  of  these  in- 
terpretations is   correct,  and  I  hold  that 
the  representatives  of   the   Government 
are  bound  to  make  the  point  clear  to  the 
House  before  the  Bill  passes  the  Second 
Reading.     It   would    be  a  very  curious 
thing,    which    I   do    not    think    Ireland 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown    by    the   advice   of    the    British 
Minister  given  to  the  Crown.     It  would 
be    absolutely  necessary  that  a  British 
Ministry  which  had  to  advise  the  Crown 
as  to   whether  an    Irish  measure    or    a 
proceeding  of  the  Irish  Legislature  should 
meet  with  the  Royal  sanction  should  be 
advised    some    time   beforehand    of   the 
nature  of  the  Act  or  proceeding  for  which 
the   Royal  sanction  was   wanted  or  the 
Royal  refusal  to  assent  might  apply.     If 
the  prerogative  did  not  devolve  upon  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  exclusively  on 
on  the   advice  of  the  Irish  Ministry,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Par- 
liamentary safety  of  any  British  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  be  apprised  before- 
hand of  the  nature   of  any  Address,  and 
the  probable  voting   of  any  Address,  or 
the  probable  introduction  or  the  probable 
passing  of  any  law  which  the  Irish   Go- 
vernment  might    think  it   necessary    to 
propose.  What  is  that  but  Poyning's  law 
in  black  and  white  ?     That  was  the  great 
dispute  which  was  finally  settled  in  1782. 
The  English  Government  required  that 
the      heads      of      proposed     legislation 
should  be  submitted  to  them  for  sanction 
before  they    were    introduced    into  the 
Irish    Parliament.       A    measure    might 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  Irish 
Parliament   before  it  was  submitted,  and 
the  greater  the  progress  it  had  made,  the 
more  embarrassing  it  would  be  for  the 
British    Government    to     give     advice 
to  the   Crown.     This  shows  what   tre- 
mendous   Constitutional    questions    are 
raised  by  these  provisions  of    the  Bill. 
Now,    Sir,  I  must  for  a  moment  dwell 
upon   the    position    of    the    Exchequer 
Judges,  and  I  think  I   shall  be  able  to 
show  that  their  personal   position  with 
regard  mainly   to    Exchequer  questions 
and  the  Revenue   between   the   English 
and  Irish    Governments    is    still    more 
anomalous  than    their    judicial   position 
with  regard  to  the  Government.     I  take 
objection  to  the    position  of  the  Home 
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Secretary,  auil  I  isay  tliat  the  power  of 
the  Exchequer  Judges  to  enforce  their 
demauds  iu  public  cases  is  a  minus 
quantity — that  their  power  is  absolutely 
nil.  The  Home  Secretary  was  very  in- 
dl^nnnt  at  that  suggestion  when  it  was 
made  by  a  former  speaker,  and  was  most 
<  ):itcmptuous  and  derisive  of  the  opinions 
<>t'  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  made  it.  In 
spite  of  his  anger,  I  make  it  again  most 
fully.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
**  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such  occasion." 
He  spoke  rather  in  the  style  which  cha- 
racterised the  celebrated  Mr.  Podsnap, 
an'!  said,  "  I  put  it  away  from  me."  He 
added — 

••  But  should  it  arise,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
OT  r^  officer  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  every  Sheriff 
eveiy  Sub-Sheriff^  eveiy  bailiff,  and  every 
l>oIiceman" — 

to  do  what  ?  To  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Irish  Executive,  who  pay  his  salary  with 
regard  to  those  duties  ?  No.  According 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  will  be 
his  duty — 

"  For  the  non-performance  of  which  he  will 
l»e  liable  to  be  indicted  and  convicted." 

But  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the 
clause  which  lead  anyone  to  that  sup- 
po-^ition.  The  Members  of  the  Govern- 
n  nnt  seem  to  have  hidden  meanings  in 
a  i  these  clauses.  No  wonder  the  Debate 
has  dragged  on,  and  no  wonder  we  have 
had  to  make  long  speeches,  when  we  are 
told  that  the  ordinary  sense  of  ordinary 
English  in  the  clause  is  not  the  sense, 
4ind  that  there  is  a  groal  more  in  the 
clauses  than  anybodyhadanyidea of.  There 
never  were  Bills  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment iu  that  way  before.  The  Home 
Secretary  went  on  to  say — 

*•  It  would  be  his  duty  to  render  assistance  to 
the  Exchequer  Judges  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  really 
taxincr  one's  credulity  to  ask  one  to  believe  that 
a  power  which  is  expres  dy  reserved  to  it,  under 
this  Bill,  to  the  Executive  Authoritv  which  has 
complete  control  over  the  whole  of  the  Military 
and  Naval  Forcts  of  the  Crown  " — 

you  do  not  say  that  you  are  going  to  ad- 
minister martial  law — 

*' Which  call  upon  the  Irish  Executive  to 
carry  out  its  decrees— it  is,  I  say,  taxing  one's 
credulity  to  ask  me  to  believe  that  a  power  so 
endowed  and  so  equipped  as  that  will  not  be 
able  to  enforce  to  the  last  extent  every  law 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  pass." 

If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Colleagues  are  going  to  carry  out  this 
Bill  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Forces  of 
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the  Crown  with  all  the  immense 
resources  of  men  and  money  which  this 
Empire  can  raise,  I  admit  that  my  argu- 
ment is  a  weak  one.  I  did  not  contem- 
plate a  resort — and  apparently  a  prompt 
resort — to  expedients  of  that  kind.  But 
I  return.  Clause  19  says  that  if  it  is 
made  to  appear  to  an  Exchequer  Judge 
that  any  decree  or  judgment  in  a  pro- 
ceeding touching  on  any  matter  not 
within  the  poVer  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
has  not  been  duly  enforced  by  the  Sheriff 
or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
the  same,  the  Judge  shall — what  ?  Is 
he  to  form  an  indictment  against  the 
Sheriff  or  commit  him  for  contempt  of 
Court,  or  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Of  course, 
I  cannot  say,  because  this  is  only ,  what 
appears  in  the  Bill — 

"  Such  Judge  shall  appoint  some  other  officer, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enforce  that  judg- 
ment or  decree,  and  for  such  purpose  such 
officer  and  all  persons  employed  by  him  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and 
powers  as  are  by  law  conferred  on  the  Sheriff 
and  his  officers." 

But  what  a  pity  the  Home  Secretiiry  did 
not  give  the  House  some  indication  of  the 
sort  of  officer  that  the  Irish  Exche- 
quer would  appoint  when  the  proper 
officer  refuses  or  fail  to  execute  his  duty. 
Are  the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  to  be 
used  to  carry  out  an  ordinary  decree  of 
Customs  tribute  or  to  enforce  a  debt  that 
may  be  owing  to  the  Treasiu-y  by  some 
Local  Body  ?  If  you  are  not  going  to  use 
those  Forces,  let  the  Chief  Secretary  tell 
us  what  officer,  or  anybody  who  cau 
with  decency  be  called  an  officer,  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Exchequer 
Judges,  and  what  will  be  the  attendance 
and  guard  he  will  take  with  him.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  told  in  Ireland 
respecting  great  troubles  in  a  certatu 
county.  The  Sheriff  was  told  by  some 
well-meaning  person  to  call  out  the  posse 
comitatusy  and  he  replied :  "  Good 
heavens  !  those  are  the  very  people  we 
want  to  keep  at  home."  I  rather  think 
that  the  only  people  the  Exchequer 
Judges  will  be  able  to  put  their  hands 
upon  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  will 
l>e  just  that  class  whom  the  Exchequer 
Judges  would  not  like  to  employ  in  en- 
forcing their  decrees.  Well,  I  pass  ou 
from  that.  The  Home  Secretary  alluded 
to  penalties  which  might  be  levied  on 
defaulting  officers,  but  I  see  nothing  in 
the  Bill  as  to  how  penalties  are  to  be 
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I  levied  upon  them,  or  as  to  how  they  are 
to  hi  C3mpelled  to  do   their  duty  iu  the 
evoit    of    proeaediugs    by    the  Imperial 
Goverani'iut   against  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment  to    recover    money,    or   how    the 
E3LeUe:|uer  Julgvis  are  going  to  enforce 
their  decrees  a;'ainst  the  Irish  Treasury 
officials  in  the  event  of  a  stop  order  by 
th^  Auvlitor  General  on  the  Irish  Trea- 
fiirj.     The  only  security   we  have  is  the 
Ewhequer  Judges  and  the  officers  and 
atceadants   that   can    be    appointed    by 
theoL,  in  the  event  of  the  default  of  the 
Irish  Government.    I  want  the  House  to 
imagine  how  any  order  of  the  Imperial 
Government  is  to  be  enforced  against  the 
Irujh    Executive    Government,    or    the 
Iri-*h    Excheijuer,      except     with      the 
aathoritv  of  the  Irish  Parliament.     The 
odd"?  are  long  in  favour  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Irish  Government  to  be 
coQsUtutei   under    the    Bill  being  sup- 
pjrteJ  by  a  large  and  determined  majority 
in  the  Irish  Legislature.     Has  the  Go- 
Terjmeut    forgotten    the     case    of    the 
Liai:*rlck  Corporation  ?     That  is  a  cas? 
that  shows  the  House  that  I  am  drawing 
no  fanciful  picture.     The  Limerick  Cor- 
poration some  years  ago  owed  a  debt  of 
£1,10)  for  an  extra  police  force   which 
hi  J  bsen  quartered  in  that  county.     The 
Lim  »riok  Corporation  refused  to  pay,  and 
I  think  two  or  three  judicial  decisions 
in  two  or  three  Courts  of  Justice  wore 
giveu  against  the  Limerick  Corporation. 
Decrees  were  issued  to  en'^oree  the  pay- 
ment   of  this    penalty.     The    Limerick 
Corp)'atloa  took  up  a  passive  attitude. 
They   baffled    the    Courts    of    Justice  ; 
tliey  baffled  the  great   Lord  Lieutenants 
^t  were  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Lord  Carnarvon 
let  them  off. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  No,  not  at 
ail;  the  hon.  and  le^irned  Gentleman  is 
entirely  wrong.  They  baffled  Lord 
Spencer,  they  baffled  Lord  Carnarvon — 
"Mr.T.M.  Healy  :  No,  no  !]  -  although 
le  had  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  courtesy,  they  baffled  Lord 
AberJeen,  and  they  baffled — the  most 
heroic  thing  I  have  heard  done,  showing 
what  the  Irish  people  can  do  when  they 
put  their  backs  to  the  wall — they  baffled 
even  ray  right  hon.  Friend  the  Leiuler  of 
the  Opposition.  To  this  day  not  a  six- 
pence of  that  money  has  been  paid.  If 
the  British  Government,  with  all  the 
po.vir  it  commands,   cannot,  under  our 


Parliamentary  system,  deal  with  a  City 
Corporation   in   Ireland,    how  are  thej^e 
unfortunate  Excliequer  Judges  going  to 
deal  with  the  whole  Irish  Governm3Ut  ? 
I  come  to  the  last  p()iut  of  the  Bill  wh''-h 
I   shall   dwell    upon.     I    come    to    the 
Legislative  Council,  bocaiise  that   is  the 
great  safeguard   of  the  Bill,  so   we  are 
told  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Hom2 
Secretary.     The  Legislative   Council  is 
the   one  security  which  will  never  fail, 
and  upon  which  the  loyal  minority  in  Ire- 
land  may  absolutely  rely.     Thj   Ho  ne 
Secretary  made  a  very  interesting  persona! 
confession.     He  said  that  he  had  always 
been  opposed,  as  an  ardent  Radical,  to  the 
institutiim  of  anything  in  the  natiu'e  of  a 
Second  Chamlj|3r,  that  anything  in   the 
nature  of   a    Second    Chamber   revolted 
him,  and  that  he  deeply  regretted  that  it 
was  neces  5ary  to  insert  a  Second  Chamber 
as  a  safeguard   in   this   Bill.     But  in  the 
circum -stances  of  the  case,  and  animated 
by  loyalty  to  his  Party,  he   hal  waived 
his  objection  for  once  to   this   particular 
Second  Chamber,  aiid  defendel  it  with 
much  spirit  and  animation.     I  taluk,  and 
the  House  will  think  when  I  have  ex- 
plained  the  constitution  and  the  manner 
in  which  this   Se:iond  Chambar  is  to  be 
elected,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  to  give  up  the  cherished  principle 
and    ardent    convictions    of    his  Radical 
youth,  he  might  have  taken  up  a  better 
form  of   Sioond   Chamber  than  that  in- 
cluded   in    the    Bill.     I   will  explain  as 
brieflv  as  I   can  the   wav    this    Second 
Chamber  will  be  elected,  the  composition 
of    the    electorate,    and     th-3     probable 
character  of  the  Chamber.    I  suppose  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  having  waived  his 
objection  to   the  principle  of  a   Second 
Chamber  will    concede    the   proposition 
that   the   fundamental    principle    of  any 
Parliamentary  constitution  involvinoj  two 
Chambers   should    be   that    the    Second 
Chamber  should  represent  an  element  of 
stability  ;    that    it    should    represent    a 
certain  amount  of  property  and  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  and  of  education  ; 
that  it  should  be  a  Chamber  which  by  its 
own  authority  should  act  as  a  check  upon 
hasty   popular  action,  and  that  it  should 
be  really  and  genuinely  an  Upper  House. 
Those  are,  I  think,  the  qualiticat ions  for 
a  properly  constituted  Second  Chamler. 
But    what    is    the   composition    of    the 
Legislative    Council,   an»l    wh.)m  will  it 
represent  ?     It  is  all  set  forth  in  Clause 
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6,  which  is  full  of  instruction,  not,  I  am 
afraid,  to  English  Members,  but  to 
gentlemen  representing  Ireland.  It  is 
to  number  48  Members,  and  the  person 
who  drew  this  clause,  whoever  he  was, 
is  open  to  an  alternative  indictment,  either 
that  he  deliberately  drafted  the  clause  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  certainly  mislead 
at  any  rate  the  British  portion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  that  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  system  of  valuation  in 
Ireland  as  affecting  various  classes  of  the 
population.  The  peculiarity  of  the  social 
state  of  Ireland  is  this — and  this  affects 
the  Legislative  Council  at  its  base — that 
throughout  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
country  the  owners  and  4he  occupiers  are 
rated  at  over  £20  ;  and  they  are  almost 
wholly — something  like  85  per  cent,  of 
them — tenant-farmers,  who  will  form  the 
main  body  of  the  constituency  which 
elects  the  Legislative  Council.  It  is  only 
in  the  very  large  cities  that  you  have 
householders  in  any  number  rated  above 
£20,  and  therefore  hon.  Members  will 
see  that  a  £20  rating  franchise,  which  in 
England  might  mean  a  great  deal,  in 
Irelasd  only  means  the  tenant-farmers 
who  are  rated  on  their  holdings,  and  it 
excludes  all  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men and  landlords  in  towns  in  the  country 
districts  of  any  appreciable  size.  But  it 
brings  in  the  tenant-farmers  who  though 
valued  at  £20  and  upwards  live  in  houses 
which  over  an  enormous  portion  of  Ire- 
land are  rated  at  from£l  to  £2.  That  is 
the  class  which  on  a  rating  qualification 
has  been  selected  to  elect  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords.  I  will  illustrate  this  by 
statistics.  I  will  take  two  counties,  both 
of  them  very  representative  of  Ireland — 
the  County  of  Down  and  the  County  of 
Meath.  Meath  is  a  purely  pastoral 
countv,  and  has  not  more  than  five  towns 
containing  a  population  of  over  500. 
Down  is  full  of  small  thriving  towns 
exceeding  considerably  the  population  of 
the  ordinary  Meath  towns.  These  towns 
number  31  as  against  5  in  Meath.  The 
House  will  see  immediately  that  it  is 
obvious  where  the  valuation  per  head  is 
highest  the  numbers  excluded  in  Ireland 
from  the  electorate  for  the  Legislative 
Council  will  also  be  highest  in  that 
district,  and  under  Clause  5  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  urban  residents  and 
semi-urban  rcbidents  in  the  rising  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  County  of  Down 
will  be  excluded  from  the  electorate  for 
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the  Legislative  Council  than  in  purely 
pastoral  Meath,  which  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated, and  where  the  valuation  on  the 
agricultural  holdings  are  at  a  high 
figure.  The  valuation  of  Down  is 
£864,000  and  the  population  267,000. 
and  the  average  valuation  is  £3  5s.  6d 
per  head.  In  Meath  the  valuation  is 
£577,000,  or  about  £300,000  less  than  in 
Down,  and  the  population  is  76,000,  or 
191,000  less  than  in  Down,  but  the 
valuation  in  Meath  is  £7  2s.  8d., 
which  is  double  the  average  valuatiou 
for  the  thriving  prosperous  County 
of  Down.  That  shows  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  taking  this  £20  valuation  for  the 
composition  of  the  electorate  for  your 
Legislative  Council.  You  have  taken 
one  class  in  the  country  and  one  class 
alone,  and  having  done  that  you  tell  the 
Unionists  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Irish  minority  that  you  have  given  them 
a  Second  Chamber  which  they  can  look 
to  as  a  certain  protection  and  a  certain 
safeguard.  That  Chamber  will  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  direct  Representatives  of 
the  tenant-farmers  ;  in  fact,  my  calcula- 
tion is  that  out  of  the  48  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  intends  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  loyal  minority  in  Ireland,  30 
at  the  very  least  must  represent  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland.  I  blame  the 
Government  more  on  this  account,  and  I 
blame  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  also 
on  this  account,  that  the  character  and 
nature  of  this  class  of  electors  which  is 
to  compose  your  Upper  Chamber  in  Ire- 
land was  not  left  to  mere  inference,  wa^ 
not  left  to  mere  guess-work,  was  not  left 
to  mere  supposition.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Members  from  Ireland  were  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  that  class  long  before  the  Bill  was 
introduced.  In  1871,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  was  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Lord  O'Hagan  passed  a  reform  of 
the  Jury  Laws  which  fixed  the  qualifica- 
tion for  jurors  in  Ireland.  It  was  fixed 
at  a  net  annual  value  curiously  enough  of 
£20.  And  in  1871  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  of  great  tranquillity.  There  were- 
no  Party  conflicts  in  this  House,  and  there 
was  nothings  which  would  make  Parties 
in  those  days  take  hostile  views  on  Irif^h 
affairs.  The  result  of  the  first  appearance 
of  these  twenty-pounders  in  the  jury-box 
reduced  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  in 
Ireland    to    what    would   have   been    a 
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travesty,  or  a  burlesque,  or  a  farce  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  its  gbastlj  reality.  [Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy  :  No,  no.]     From  every 
county  there  came  incredible  stories  as  to 
the  failure  of  the  jury  system,  and  the 
lotal  paralysis  of  the  law.     That  was  in 
Ih72.    And  what  was  done  ?     A  Special 
Committee  was  appointed  at  the  Castle 
to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  Act  ; 
a  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  also   held, 
and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Blue  Book  that 
the  storfes   told  were  exceeded  by    the 
prim  facts  of   the  real  occurrence.     The 
whole  of  the  jury  panel  in  county  districts 
in  Ireland    consisted    of   tenant   farmers 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  the  only 
persons  they  could  be  trusted  to  try  were 
those  charged  with  sheep  stealing.    They 
are  the  class  who  are  now  exclusively  to 
t'ompose  the  constituency  and  the  elec- 
torate of  the   Legislative  Council,  and 
they  will  be  paramount  over  every  other 
class.    Now  I  come  to  my  strongest  argu- 
ment.    What  did  Parliament  do  with  the 
twenty-pounders  ?     Lord  O'Hagan's  Act 
carae  iuto    operation    in    1872.     Within 
»ix  months  afterwards  an  amending  Act 
was  passed  which  raised  the  qualification 
to  £30.     That   did  no  particular  good, 
and  the  jurors  were  just  as  stupid  and 
jiLst  as  useless  as  they  were  before.    [An 
hon.  Member  :  No,  no  !]     I   am    only 
talking  of  the  particular  class  which  was 
found  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
not  to  be  qualified  for  the  administration 
of  the  law.     After  that  Act  had  been  in 
operation  three  years  another  Act  was 
P«s8ed  in    1876,  which    in    32    counties 
raised  the  rating  qualification  for  jurors 
from  £20  to  £40,  and  the  qualification 
for  special  jurors  was  raised  from  £100 
10  £150.      The   Bill   also   lowered   the 
rating    in    respect    to    dwelling-houses, 
Hich  would   mainly  affect   the  towns. 
When  we  hear  of  the  manner  in  which 
juries    in    Kerry,    Clare,   and   Limerick 
have  lately  been  performing  their  duties 
'n  the  jury-box,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  one  of  these  jurors  h-^  s  double 
the  qualification  of  the  class  of  tenant- 
fanners  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
^  selected  for  the  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Council.     The  House  should 
also   remember   that   in    the   new   con- 
stituencies which  will  elect  the  Legis- 
hitive  Council  there  would  not  even  be  a 
leaven  of  urban  commercial  experience 
and   independence,  and   yet  Parliament 
was  compelled,  only  a  few  years  ago,  to 


bring  this  class  into  the  jury-box,  who 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  constituency 
which  is  to  elect  the  Legislative  Govern- 
ment. This  is  the  Home  Secretary's 
ideal  of  a  Second  Chamber.  This  is 
the  Second  Chamber  to  which  were 
sacrificed  all  his  ardent  Radical  convic- 
tions. This  is  the  Second  Chamber 
which  the  Prime  Minister  offered,  with  a 
liberality  and  a  generosity  the  bounds  of 
which  cannot  be  described,  to  the  loyal 
minority  in  Ireland.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary charged  me  with  saying  in  public  that 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been  proposed 
by  a  Government  of  lunatics,  supported 
by  a  Party  of  lunatics,  and  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  lunatics.  That  is  a  gross 
exaggeration,  and  a  very  strange  con- 
struction to  place  upon  the  words  I 
used ;  but  I  will  make  a  confession  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  When  I  studied 
this  Bill  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
mastered  its  contents — so  far  as  human 
intellect  can  master  the  details  of  the 
Bill — ^my  reflections  were  summed  up  in 
the  classic  line — 

"  It  is  a  mad  world,  my  masters." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Ffrst 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  concert  with 
the  Home  Secretary,  brought  against  the 
Unionist  Party  the  charge  that  we 
considered  the  Irish  Party  and  the  Irish 
people  as  less  than  human.  They  could 
not  have  brought  a  charge  more  un- 
reasonable or  more  untrue.  We  oppose 
this  Bill,  not  because  we  consider  the 
Irish  people  less  than  human,  but  because 
they  are  so  very  human,  and  because, 
whenever  you  grant  to  the  Irish  people 
large  political  powers,  they  will  certainly 
have  the  strongest  and  the  most  just  of 
human  motives  to  make  use  of  those 
powers  to  acquire  further  strength. 
These  right  hon.  Gentlemen  appear  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  race  more  nearly  allied  to 
angels  than  to  human  beings.  A  great 
friend  of  mine,  a  very  distinguished 
Irish  Judge,  told  me  that  the  whole  Irish 
question  lay  in  a  nutshell,  and  that  it  was 
simply  this :  that  a  quick-witted  people  were 
being  governed  by  a  stupid  people.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
colleagues,  nor  do  I  altogether  agree 
with  the  sentiments  of  my  friend  the 
Irish  Judge.  But  I  know  this — that  the 
Irish  people  can  use  their  own  advantages 
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with  an  enormous  amount  of  facility  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  ingenuity  of 
resource,  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man tells  me  that  they  are  going  to  take 
this  Bill,  and  not  going  to  get  out  of  it 
for  themselves  all  the  advantages  which 
the  Bill  puts  in  their  way,  it  shows  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  Irish  quick- 
witted people  are  being  governed  not  by 
a  stupid  people  but  by  a  stupid  Party. 
The  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
who  represent  Ireland  would  not  accuse 
me  of  being  tainted  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  malady  which  I  will 
call  Hibernophobia.  Knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  my  words,  I  say  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  one  more  prepared,  more 
ready,  to  give  the  largest  liberties  in  a 
local  sense  and  within  local  limits  to  the 
Irish  people  ;  and  if  a  proposal  of  that 
kind  were  before  us,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  resist  such  legislation.  No 
one  was  ever  more  prepared  to  see  the 
Irish  people  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion by  experience  as  varied  as  may  have 
been  the  lot  of  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  one  who  wishes 
more  than  I  do  to  make  every  concession 
which  is  reasonable  and  just  and  within 
reason  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  because  I 
am  sure  that  sooner  or  later  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  as  was  the  case  in  days 
which  I  admit  are  now  somewhat  remote, 
will  sooner  or  later  in  the  future  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  order,  of  law,  and  of 
morality,  and  certainly  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  can  exercise  a  powerful 
and  a  considerable  influence  on  the  Irish 
mind.  But  one  thing  I  would  never  do 
to  Ireland — I  would  not  screw  Ireland 
down  financially,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  done  in  this  Bill.  All  my 
ideas  from  the  first  day  I  took  up  the 
study  of  Irish  politics  were  that  in 
respect  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Ireland,  and  to  giving  Ire- 
land a  fair  start  in  the  competition  with 
other  commercial  and  producing  nations 
of  the  world,  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by 
the  British  Exchequer  should  be  liberal 
»nd  large.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Irish 
Members  will  laugh  at  these  ideas.  They 
despise  them  a  little  at  the  moment,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  be 
blinded,  and  be  led  away,  by  the  radiant 
light  of  an  independent  Parliament.  I 
confess  that  this  has  been  my  attitude  on 
Local  Government  in  Ireland.     Between 
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that  attitude  and  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  creation 
pf  a  powerful  and  independent  and 
sepal  at  3  Parliament  and  Government  in 
Ireland,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  which 
I  can  never  pass,  for  more  than  one 
reason — reasons  which  are  not  inspired 
by  hostility  to  the  Irish  race  and  which 
have  not  a  spark  of  animosity 
towards  those  who  dwell  in  Ireland. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  which  I  can 
never  pass,  for  more  than  one  reason — 
reasons  which  are  not  inspired  by  hos- 
tility to  the  Irish  race,  and  which  have 
not  a  spark  of  animosity  towards  those 
who  dwell  in  Ireland — the  people  of 
that  country.  The  first  reason  why  I  never 
can  pass  that  gulf  is  that  I  know  that 
Great  Britain  will  never  give  to  Ireland 
that  Parliament,  or,  if  she  does  give  it 
she  will  have  to  take  it  back  again,  in 
which  case  the  last  state  of  Ireland  would 
be  probably  worse  than  the  first.  If  the 
predominant  Party  in  that  Parliament 
chooses  to  pay  off  old  Scores  against  those 
whom  they  unfortunately  consider  their 
enemies  in  that  country  or  in  this,  Ire- 
land would  have  to  pay  a  fearful  price 
one  day  for  that  gratification.  Geo- 
graphical conformation,  national  protec- 
tion, and  the  great  natural  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  all  impel  and 
compel  a  great  race  like  the  British  to 
bind  up  and  put  up  into  their  Constitu- 
tion all  that  nature  has  allied  in  them, 
and  though  there  may  be  interruption, 
still  the  great  forces  of  humanity  must 
pursue  their  natural  way.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  rather  larger,  more  profound, 
and  more  prophetic  view  than  has  been 
the  case  during  the  past  two  or  three 
date  of  this  Debate.  In  this  matter 
Great  Britain  will  not  give  way — because 
she  cannot  give  way.  Ui)on  this  issue 
she  cannot  break  away  from  the  higher 
instinct  which  animates  these  nations — 
self-preservation.  Those  who  wish  to 
raise  a  state  of  things  on  the  coming 
into  operation  of  this  Bill  will  bo 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  and 
blackest  mortification.  The  vitality  and 
recuperative  power  that  the  struggle 
which  this  Bill  must  call  forth  in  Ireland 
will  be  far  greater  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  than  in  that  of  Ireland  herself. 
I  am  not  indignant  that  this  great 
Constitutional  issue  has  been  raised  ;  it 
had  to  be  decided  on  by  Parliament,  and 
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am  glad  that  it  has  come  now.  It  re- 
tne  somewhat  of  oue  of  those 
1  tropical  thunderstorms  of  which  I 
re  had  some  experience.  Whenever 
storms  have  spent  their  fury, 
ii  they  inflict  a  good  deal  of  damage 
los^  of  life  and  property,  the  atmo- 
is  rendered  clearer ;  they  raise 
spirits  and  make  human  relations 
X.  They  inaugurate,  as  it  were,  a 
tiw  era,  create  a  more  equable  and  tem- 
|ente  climate,  and  bring  better  and 
higfater  days.  And  so  it  will  be  when, 
e  contest  being  over,  this  Home  Rule 
BOl  las  passed  out  of  British  and  Irish 
voiiection. 

Ml  DALZIEL  (Kirkcaldy,  &c.) 
nid,  there  was  no  necessity  to  apologise 
Ibt  iuterveuing  in  this  Debate.  They 
Jidpt  been  reminded  in  the  speech 
yM  had  beeu  delivered  by  the  noble 
'hiti  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  situa- 
InaDd  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
yidi  which  they  had  to  deal.  Speaking 
ir  himself,  he  might  say  that  he  never 
tpproftched  this  subject  with  light- 
iairtedDess.  He  felt  the  deep  import- 
jm  of  the  Constitutional  change  tliat 
tis  proposed  ;  and  he  ventured  to  say 
Aftt  he  was  prepared  to  give  to  the  sub- 
]Kt  that  calm  and  dispassionate  con- 
•leratioD  which  was  justified  by  every 
fifcmnstaDce  of  the  case.  It  occurred  to 
that  there  were  three  classes 
used  in  the  course  of 
the  Debate.  There  was  the  argument 
•galu^t  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
»hich  came  a  little  late  in  the  day. 
Then  there  was  the  argument  used  by 
ill  reactionary  politicians — the  "  prema- 
toe"  argument,  beginning  with  "  if  " 
«»l  ending  with  "  Perdition."  The 
lUe  Lord  had  led  them  near  to  Perdi- 
Ibn.  He  would  not  reply  to  him,  as  he 
fftferred  to  leave  him  to  the  tender 
■ercics  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
had,  who  would  speak  later  on.  The 
*>We  Lord  seemed  to  think  that  it  was 
•  piece  of  audacity  for  Members  on  the 
Liberal  side  to  have  independent  views, 
« to  express  them  ;  but  they  would  see 
«n  Friday  night  how  much  progress  had 
lieeii  made.  Well,  as  to  the  question  of 
hnperial  supremacy,  if  he  thought  that 
there  was  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
"ttintenauce  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  he  would  consider 
It  his  duty  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  passing,  of  the  Bill.     This 
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Parliament  would  lose  none  of  its  power, 
aud  would  remain  paramount  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  noble  Lord  put  forward 
certain  suppositions,  in  order  to  make 
out,  upon  them,  a  case  for  himself.  This 
was  a  very  common  mode  of  argument, 
aud  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  almost 
anything  in  this  way.  He  (Mr.  Dalziel) 
could,  if  ho  liked,  prove  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  Members  to  leave  that 
House  owing  to  the  presence  of  burglars 
and  robbers  outside  ;  but  that  would  be  as 
absurd  as  the  suppositions  of  the  noble 
Lord.  They  must  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
matter  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  had  endeavoured  to 
make  out  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed  it 
would  not  be  a  material  contribution  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question,  and 
that  this  was  a  premature  policy.  In 
1886,  out  of  102  Irish  Members,  there 
were  86  returned  who  asked  that  they 
should  have  power  to  deal  with  purely 
Irish  affairs  on  Irish  soil.  There  were 
three  things  which  contributed  to  the 
validitv  of  that  demand — first,  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Irish  people  that  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  national  Parlia- 
ment— a  consideration  which  was  the 
most  powerful  of  all  ;  secondly,  British 
government  had  been  tried  and  had 
proved  to  be  practically  a  failure — it  did 
not  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
a  matter  which  must  be  measured  by  the 
contentment  of  the  people  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  belief  of  the  Irish  people  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  get  passed  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  those 
measures  which  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Midlothian  pointed 
out  before  the  Election  of  1885  that  they 
had  arrived  at  a  time  when  there  would 
have  to  be  a  change  between  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  when  they 
would  have  to  endeavour  to  secure  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  Irish  contro- 
versy. The  answer  of  Ireland  was 
declared  through  her  Representatives, 
who  by  a  majority,  now  as  then,  knocked 
at  their  doors  and  demanded  this  change. 
The  question,  then,  was  whether  they 
were  to  sulk  in  their  tent^  and  re- 
fuse to  fa§e  the  problem  before  them. 
The  Tory  Party,  having  got  all  the 
support  they  could  from  the  IrVh  Mem- 
bers at  the  Election  of  1885,  declared, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Mer^ber  for 
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Bristol  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach),  that  they 
had  nothing  for  Ireland  but  a  coercive 
policy.  It  was  then  that  the  responsi- 
bility fell  upon  Liberal  statesmen  of 
framing  a  policy  which,  while  it  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  this  country,  would 
be  beneficial  to  Ireland.  They  attempted 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  they 
had  met  with  considerable  success.  He 
denied,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  prema- 
ture policy.  The  question  was  forced  upon 
the  Liberal  Party  in  a  manner  which  they 
could  not  ignore,  and  it  was  in  a  spirit 
of  the  highest  patriotism  that  they  took 
it  up.  There  were  many  proposals  in 
the  Bill  which  he,  as  a  Radical,  did  not 
regard  with  any  favour — such  as  the 
creation  of  a  Second  Chamber,  and  the 
withdrawing  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Land  Question  from  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  three  years.  But  if  Irish  Members 
were  willing  to  accept  the  Bill,  he  did 
not  see  why  Radicals  should  oppose  it. 
There  was,  however,  one  clause  upon 
which  Radical  Members  would  have  to 
take  up  a  very  strong  position — that  as 
to  the  proposed  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members.  The  more  the  matter  was 
considered  the  clearer  it  would  become 
that  the  proposal  embodied  in  the  Bill  of 
1886  was  the  simplest  and,  for  temporary 
acceptance,  the  best.  But  the  country, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  decided  that 
Irish  Members  should  be  retained.  The 
House  had  to  choose,  therefore,  between 
the  proposal  of  the  Bill  and  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  Representatives  in  ail  cases. 
The  proposal  of  the  Bill  would  open  the 
door  to  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  House.  Suppose 
he  were  to  propose  a  Resolution  with  re- 
spect to  land  values,  to  which  the  Irish 
Members  were  opposed,  he  would  make 
the  Resolution  apply  only  to  Great 
Britain  ;  but  if  he  could  not  get  it  passed 
without  the  support  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers he  would  have  to  extend  it  to  Ireland. 
The  opponents  of  the  Resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  thought  the  Irish 
Members  would  vote  against  it,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  Resolution  would  be 
defeated,  would  move  that  it  be  applied 
to  Ireland.  And  so  it  would  happen  in 
like  manner  in  the  case  of  an  Eight 
Hours  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  real  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Irish  Members  for  all  ques- 
tions. He  recognised  that  this  was  in 
some  respects  an  anomaly,  but  it  would 
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I  not  be  the  'only  anomaly  in  the 
I  British  Constitution  ;  and  he  maintained 
,  that  it  was  the  only  feasible  plan 
for  the  solution  of  the  question. 
He  thought  they  were  entitled  to  ask  of 
the  Liberal  Unionist  Members  of  the 
House  which  of  two  alternatives  ther 
preferred  ;  they  were  entitled  to  ask  for 
a  declaration  as  to  whether  they  were  iu 
favour  of  the  Irish  Members  voting  on 
all  subjects,  or  in  accordance  with  tbe 
proposals  of  the  Bill.  The  supportent 
of  the  Government  had  been  charj^etl 
during  the  last  six  years  with  concealing 
their  plans,  but  they  now  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Liberal  Unionists  to  give 
them  their  plans.  It  was  the  main  ground 
of  their  opposition  in  1886  that  Iri.<*h 
representation  was  not  provided  for  iu  th»' 
House,  and  he  thought  they  were  entitietl 
to  ask  now  what  kind  of  plan  they  bad 
in  view,  when  they  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  point.  With  all  respect 
to  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party,  he  did  not 
think  they  had  got  any  plan  ;  they  hftd 
not  yet  decided  their  action  upon  thi^ 
particular  point,  but  were  waiting  to  decide 
it  not  according  to  what  was  good  for  tbe 
country,  but  what  they  conceived  to  l»e 
most  harmful  to  the  Government.  S<> 
far  as  the  whole  policy  embodied  in  tbe 
Bill  was  concerned  they  had  many  t)ppo- 
nents,  but  they  had  no  rivals.  The  Bill 
held  the  field  to-day,  as  it  did  six  yean* 
ago  ;  their  opponents  were  statesmen 
without  a  policy,  politicians  without  a 
programme,  doctors  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  prescription,  and  they  oyght  to 
have  learned  by  this  time  that  criticism 
was  not  statesmanship,  and  that  opposi- 
tion was  not  patriotism.  He  maintained 
that  the  points  raised  in  1886  were  satit^- 
fied  in  the  Bill  of  1893.  They  were  told 
that  this  would  not  be  a  final  settlement 
of  the  controversy.  There  were  some 
people  in  that  House  and  outside  it  who 
did  not  want  a  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  to  their  interest  to  keep  it 
before  the  country.  They  knew  that  the 
whole  mind  of  the  country  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  Irish  controversy,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
those  social  cancers  which  ought  t<» 
receive  attention  at  the  present  time 
until  that  matter  had  been  dealt  with. 
Their  opponents  said  that  this  policy  could 
never  succeed,  but  he  would  say  that  tbet 
might  just  as  well  endeavour  to  emptj 
the  Atlantic  with  a  teaspoon  as  to  tbinV 
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it  thej  could  prevent  the  accomplish- 
t  of  Home  Rule.  If  anytbiug  was 
in  this  controversy,  it  was  this : 
X  everv  dav  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
was  postponed  the  greater  would  be 
concessions  that  they  would  have  to 
mke  to  Ireland.  He  noticed  the  other 
■ajght  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Jleinber  for  West  Birmingham,  speaking 
'it Birmingham,  made  an  interesting  state- 
aeot.  He  said,  referring  to  his  own 
flMeeh  delivered  in  that  House — 

•When  the  other  night  I  challenged  the 
2Utiimalist  Members  in  their  places  in  the  House 
ilComiuons  to  rise  and  say  that  they,  or  any  of 
tbes,  accepted  this  Bill  frankly  as  a  final 
Irtteaent,  there  was  not  one  who  dared  to 
ift  ind  make  a  jeply.  They  cannot  accept 
lb  Bill  as  a  final  settlement." 

B  my  Irish  Meml>er  had  risen   in   his 

t,  and  had  said  that  he  accepted  this 
L^  a  final  settlement  for  Ireland  for 
ill  time,  he  thought  the  House  would 
liTe  acted  wisely  in  handing  him  over 
to  the  care  of  his  relations.  No  man 
eonlJ  decide  what  the  future  might  bring 
fcrth.  But  if  any  hon.  Member  had 
iwn  he  could  have  replied  to  the 
dttllenj^e  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
fcy  reading  the  following  extract  from  a 
apweh  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's, 
ilivered  in  June,  1881,  at  Birmingham, 
when  referring  to  the  Land  Bill  at  that 
time,  he  said — 

•*The  Tories  say  that  this  would  not  be  a 
final  settlement.  Well,  i)erhaps  not.  There  is 
DO  fiiLilitT  in  politics,  and  every  generation  in 
tarn  mast  solve  its  own  problems,  and  carry 
forwanl  to  a  successful  issue  its  own  reforms." 

That  was  what  they  said  at  the  present 
dme.  The  Bill  held  out  to  them  the 
idrantage  at  least  of  a  settlement  of  this 
<|uestioD.  It  might  not  be  final,  but,  at 
My  rate,  it  was  the  first  proposal  that 
liftJ  made  Irishmen  and  Englishmen 
iiuderstand  each  other.  The  first 
idrantage  they  claimed  for  this  Bill  was 
that  it  would  bring  closer  the  bonds 
oniting  the  Irish  people  and  the  Briti^L- 
people;  and,  secondly,  that  -it  would 
remove  purely  Irish  concerns  from  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  would  concen- 
trate the  popular  mind  upon  those 
<lomestic  questions  which  were  so  urgent 
*nd  important  at  the  present  time.  The 
Bill  was  not  all  that  might  have  been 
expected;  but  he  thought  that  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  as  it  embodied  a 
policy  which,  unless  all  history  was  to 
^  a  closed  book,  and  unless  the  lessons 


of  their  own  time  were  to  be  set  at 
naught,  was  founded  upon  a  basis  of 
national  greatness,  and  contained  the 
cardinal  secret  of  Imperial  strength. 

Mr.  a.  chamberlain  (Worces- 
tershire, E.)  said,  he  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  short  time 
while  he  endeavoured  to  discuss  this 
great  question.  He  was  aware  that  a 
certain  amount  of  impatience  was  being  ' 
expressed  as  to  the  length  of  the  Debate, 
but  at  the  same  time  he'  would  remind 
the  House  that  it  had  still  to  hear  a 
single  speech  from  any  independent 
Member  representing  a  British  con- 
stituency who  would  frankly  and  fully 
defend  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  not  attempted, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to  show 
that  the  Bill  would  be  a  satisfactory  or 
permanent  settlement  of  this  question. 
He  went  far  in  the  other  direction,  for 
he  proved  conclusively  that  whatever 
the  Bill  might  be  for  Irishmen,  it  would 
be  an  intolerable  nuisance  for  English- 
men, as  it  would  establish  in  that  House 
a  state  of  things  to  which  Englishmen 
would  never  submit — that  it  would  make 
the  transaction  of  British  business  an 
impossibility,  and  would  constitute  that 
Assembly  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world.  He  asked  the  House  what 
prospect  it  had  that  the  passage  of  this 
Bill  would  be  regarded  as  a  settlement 
by  the  Irish  Members  ?  But  they  were 
now  being  told  that  they  were  no  longer 
to  expect  a  final  settlement,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretarv  had  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  finality  in  politics  in  terms  that  were 
scarcely  respectful  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
If  it  were  not  to  be  a  final  settlement, 
what  sort  of  a  settlement  was  it  to  be  ? 
For  ,the  distrust  that  was  felt  on  the 
subject,  the  framers  and  supporters  of 
the  Bill  hail  only  themselves  to  blame. 
J'oi:  his  part  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
about,  as  the  Home  Secretary  had  said, 
"  scavenging  among  the  dust  heaps  of 
Irish  speeches."  The  speeches  referred 
to  were  for  the  most  part  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  and  were  not 
mere  utterances  dropped  on  Irish  plat- 
forms in  moments  of  passion  alone. 
They  had  formed  the  staple  of  the 
speeches  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  guide  of  the 
general  action  which  the  Irish  Members 
had  taken  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
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years.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
bargain  that  had  been  arrived  at  in 
regard  to  this  Bill ;  and  even  in  the 
nature  of  that  bargain,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  there  was  reason  for  distrust  and 
suspicion.  What  was  that  bargain  ? 
The  Prime  Minister  thought  that  out  of 
his  generosity  he  was  offering  a 
free  concession  to  the  Irish  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Watei-ford  only  accepted  the  measure  as 
a  tardy  and  imperfect  recognition  of  the 
claim  to  Irish  rights.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  free  bargain  for  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers. They  had  no  alternative  to  the 
choice  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  had  offered  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  had  said  that  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  be  perfectly  ready,  when 
Party  exigencies  required  it,  to  concede 
what  they  now  refused.  He  wondered 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really 
meant  what  he  said.  He  did  not  like  to 
retort  upon  him  his  own  words,  and  say 
that  the  language  was  language  of 
"  transparent  insincerity.''  But  he  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  how  long 
did  he  think  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
would  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  if  the 
Irish  Members  suspected  they  could  get 
more  than  was  now  offered  them  from 
the  Conservative  Party  ?  There  was 
another  peculiarity  in  the  bargain.  What 
would  the  House  think  of  the  case  of 
two  business  men  who  came  to  an  agree- 
ment under  which  each  party  signed  the 
document  containing  his  own  terms,  but 
did  not  sign  the  document  containing  the 
terms  of  the  other  party  ?  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  position  in  which  the 
House  was  now  placed  in  regard  to  this 
Bill.  Right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  stated  what  they  pro- 
posed, and  the  Irish  Members  put  in 
different  terms  what  was  their  view  of 
the  working  of  the  proposed  arrang«,- 
ment.  But  assuming  there  was  no^ 
ground  for  distrust  in  regard  to  the  past 
speeches  of  the  Irish  Members,  and  that 
they  were  sincere  in  their  acceptance  of 
this  Bill,  what,  he  asked,  was  likely  to 
be  the  case  in  the  future  ?  What 
guarantee  was  there  that  when  the 
Dublin  Parliament  met  there  would  not 
grow  up  even  a  more  extreme  Party 
than  that  of  the  Nationalists  of  the 
present  day  ?  Were  they  quite  sure 
that  when   the   Dublin   Parliament  was 
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established,  the  extreme  Partv  behiml 
them  would  not  outweigh  the  Party  of 
moderation  ?  They  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  "  perversity  "  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  two  Parliaments,  which 
might  wreck  or  endanger  the  scheme  of 
Home  Rule.  He  asked  the  House,  was 
it  possible  to  avoid  perversity  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  ?  Had  the  Irish  never 
been  perverse  ?  Was  Grattau's  Parlia- 
ment never  perverse  ?  Did  that  Parlia- 
ment never  use  the  difficulties  of  the 
Empire  to  gain  concessions  for  itself  ? 
But  even  in  later  times,  would  it  not  be 
admitted  even  by  the  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  Bench  that  there  had 
been  much  that  was  perverse  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  leaders? 
At  any  rate,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  must  have  thought  so 
when  he  shut  up  several  of  them  in  Irish 
prisons.  But,  putting,  aside  what  might 
be  the  attitude  of  Irishmen,  had  England 
never  been  perverse  in  its  treatment  of 
Ireland  ?  Why,  the  whole  case  for  tlie 
present  Bill  was  resteil  by  its  author  ou 
the  continued  perverseuess  and  ignorance 
of  the  English  people  with  reganl  to 
Irish  affairs.  He  need  not  go  far  back 
to  find  cases  in  which  considerable  per- 
versity was  shown  by  a  large  section  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
for  dealing  with  Irish  questions.  What, 
he  asked,  was  the  conduct  of  the  then 
Opposition  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
Parliament  ?  It  was  deliberately  planned 
and  carried  out  in  order  to  place  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
those  who  were  then  administering  the 
law.  For  seven  years  every  obstacle 
that  they  could  place  in  the  way  of  the 
Government  was  placed  in  the  wtij  of 
the  Government.  The  Home  Secretarj 
had,  in  a  paraphrase  of  one  portion  of  a 
speech  by  the  late  Irish  Secretary,  drawn 
a  picture  of  the  Chief  Secretary  going 
down  to  Cork  and  making  a  speech  for 
-tlje  pnrpose  of  embarrassing  some  futnre 
GoveNiment.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man need  not  have  drawn  on  his 
imagination  ;  he  might  have  drawn  only 
on  his  own  memory,  and  have  referred 
to  the  present  Chief  Secretary  going 
down  to  Tipperary.  Perhaps,  said  the 
Home  Secretary,  they  could  have  got  up 
a  procession  for  him,  but  they  did  better 
than  that,  for  they  got  up  a  riot,  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  lent  the  weight  of  HLj 
great  position  and  authority  to  those  who 
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were  defying    the   law  and  attempting, 
in  the  words  of  an  hon.  Member,  to  make 
government  by  the  ordinary  law  impos- 
sible. With  such  facts  fresh  in  its  memory, 
bow  could  that  House  venture  to  stake 
the  continued  existence  and  greatness  of 
the  country  and  the  safe  working  of  its 
Cooiititutional  system  on  the  chance  that 
there  might  never  again  be  perversity  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  or  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Was  it  not 
absolutely   certain    that  there   would  be 
disagreement  —  or    perversity  —  in    the 
fnture  ?     The   Prime  Minister  had  laid 
down  four  propositions  about  incorporat- 
ing and  autonomous  unity.     They  were, 
hetbought,  most  disputable  propositions, 
and  most  difficult  to  understand.    But  he 
would  venture   to  add  a   proposition  of 
his  own,  and  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  cases 
idduced    by    the   Prime   Minister,    that 
there  was  no  example  of   the  concession 
of  such  a  Government  as  the  right  hon. 
G^^ntleman  proposed  to  establish  which 
had   not     been     followed     by     further 
demands  and  further  concessions,  unless 
the  people  had  been  kept  down  by  force. 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  hardly  helpful 
examples,     as     although    Norway    had 
acquired    almost   every   right'  this    Bill 
would  give    to- Ireland,   she    was    still 
straggling  to  obtain    separate  diplomatic 
reUtions  with   other  countries.    Canada, 
again,     was      hardly     an     encouraging 
example,   as    Canada   had   a  great  deal 
tnore    than      was     propoEed     by     this 
measure  for  Ireland,  and  was  still  un- 
wisfied  ;  while,  as  to  Turkey,  he  put  it 
to  the  House,  had  it  come  to  this  :  that  no 
better     models    for    representative    in* 
stitutions    could    be    found    than   such 
w   were    to     be     obtained     from    the 
effeet  and  moribund  despotism  of  Turkey  ? 
More  strange   than   all,  the   right   hon. 
Gentleman  asked  the  House  to  consider 
the  case  of  Austria-Hungary.     On  that 
point  he  should  like  to  quote  an  opinion, 
taken  from  an  Austrian  source,  about  the 
workableness  of  the  arrangement  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed.     He 
would  commend  it  to  the  House,  because 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  sample  of  one  side  of 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world — ^a  side 
which,  unfortunately,   did  not   seem   to 
reach  the  Prime    Minister.       He    was 
wmetimes  puzzled  to  know  where   the 
Prime  Minister   found    his    information 
about  the  civilised  world.     He  could  not 
help   8u$(pecting    that    the    right    hon. 


Gentleman's  friends  supplied  him  with  a 
Bowdlerised  edition  of  it,  in  which  every- 
thing against  Home  Rule  had  been  left 
out,  and  nothing  but  what  was  favourable 
allowed  to  remain.  He  was  living  in 
Germany  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  and  he 
met  with  but  one  article  in  any  German 
paper  fully  approving  of  that  measure, 
and  that  article  was  written  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Hoxton  Division  of 
Shoreditch.  Here  was  another  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  an  Austrian  source — 
namely,  from  the  Neue  Frcie  Presse^ 
the  great  Liberal  organ  of  Austria,  and 
he  commended  it  to  the  House,  because 
they  had  experience  in  Austria  of  Home 
Rule,  and  they  knew  something  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  composite  Constitution. 
This  paper  said — 

"  The  Irish  Members  in  the  House  will  simply 
traffic  withtheir  votes  on  Imperial  questions, 
further  conceRsions  to  Ireland  being  the  price 
they  will  demand." 

It  added — 

"This  is  no  empty  prediction,  for  we  in  Austria 
have  had  painful  experience  of  the  *  Plan  of 
Traffic,*  as  the  Reichstag  used  to  be  called,  and 
we  wish  to  see  England  spared  the  sufferings  we 
have  had  to  endure  in  our  body  politic  owing 
to  a  majority  on  every  important  question 
having  to  be  purchasetl  from  the  Separatists 
by  further  concessions  to  their  respective 
Provinces." 

With  that  experience  before  them,  why 
should  they  suppose  that  under  a  similar 
Constitution,  and  in  a  similar  state  of 
things,  the  Irish  Members  would  act  in  a 
totally  different  way  ?  When  they  urged  this 
argument,  they  were  told  that  they  must 
rely  on  the  self-interest  of  Ireland.  The 
interest  of  Ireland  had,  he  supposed,  been 
the  same  in  the  past  as  it  would  be  in  the 
future,  and  the  interest  of  Ireland  in  the 
past  had  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  Irish  Members  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  this  country. 
But  interest  was  not  the  only  thing  nor 
the  main  tbing  which  regulated  the 
conduct  of  men.  Sentiment  was  at 
least  as  powerful  as  interest,  and  if  hon. 
Members  had  meant  what  they  had  said, 
if  their  organs  had  given  expression  to 
their  real  feelings,  then  their  sentiment 
was  at  least  very  often  in  great  opposi- 
tion to  ours.  Under  this  Bill  they 
combined  against  us  both  feelings — both 
the  interest  of  Ireland  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party. 
What  was  going  to  be  the  case  in  the 
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time  of  war  ?  Were  the  iuterests  of 
Ireland  or  the  seutiment  of  Ireland  on  all 
questions  of  our  relations  with  Foreign 
Powers,  and  on  the  complications  which 
they  might  give  rise  to,  such  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  the  majority  of 
that   House  ?      The    hon.    and    gallant 
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years   after    the   consummation 
union  of  hearts,  that — 

*•  In  the  name  of  the  people  in  Ireland  who 
trust  in  me,  I  give  them  (the  English  ixjople) 
full  and  fair  warning  that  I  will  not  consi<ler  it 
an  honourable  obligation  for  the  people  in  this 
country  who  have  bought  under  pressure  of 
coercion  to  repay  the  money  should  the  oppor- 


Memher  for  Galway,  speaking  the  pre-  ,  tuuity  arise." 

vious   night,said   that   it  would  not  be    jj^  thought,    then,   that   their  interests 
fair  to  ask  Ireland  to  give  an  equal  con-  ,,  .  «•         .  .     i 

tribution  in   money   for  the  purposes  of    ^^'^"^^  *^  <^°««  ^^°^®  ^^*<^  ^^°^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
war.     Why  ?      Because  she  had  not  the  ■  interests  of  the  people  the  hon.  Member 

same  interest  in  war  that  Ensrland  had.    represented.     They  should  bo  bound   to 

do    their    best  to   recover   that    money, 
and  they  would  at  once  have  a  bitter  and 


Yes  ;  but  in   that   case  the  interest   of 
Ireland   might    be   against   them  at  the 

time  they  most  needed  her  aid.     He  did  |  difficult  conflict  with  the  Irish  Parlia- 
not  rest  his  case   alone  on   the   question  |  ment.    But  this  concerned  only  the  ques- 
of   what    Ireland    would   do    in  time  of 
What  would    be    the  interest  of 


war. 

Ireland  in  times  of  peace  ?  This  Bill 
proposed  to  give  the  Irish  people  the 
miinagement  of  their  own  local  affairs. 
That  was  the  claim  which  the  Irish 
Members  now  made.  What  could  be 
more  essentially  a  local  affair  than  the 
question  of  the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment of  religion  ?  What  question 
could  there  be  which  touched  more 
deeply,  which  moved  more  intensely,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  people  7  Yet, 
under  this  Bill,  thev  were  to  have 
no  power  to  touch   the  question   and  no 


tion  of  the  repayment  of  the  instalments 
and  of  interest  of  money  advanced  for 
Land  Purchase.  What  about  the  general 
financial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  ?  It  was  complained  that  at  the 
prese^ttime  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  people 
were  agninst  the  present  system  of  Go- 
vernment ;  but  when  this  Bill  passed  they 
would  have  against  them  on  this  ques- 
tion of  finance,  not  two-thirds,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  people.  There  wa5 
not  a  single  Member  representing  any 
section  of  the  L'ish  people  who  had 
taken  part  in  that  Debate,  who  had  not 
declared  that  the  financial  relations   im- 


right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it.  He  posed  in  that  Bill  were  unjust  and  inex- 
could  not  help  asking  himself  why  were  pedient,  and  could  not  be  maintained, 
these    safeguards  introduced.'*       If   the  I  The  deputation  which  the  Prime  Minister 

had  not  time  to  listen  to  would  have  told 
him  the  same  thing.     How,  then,  were 


right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  followers 
trusted  the  Irish  Members  to  the  full 
extent,  what  necessity  was  there  for  any 
safeguards  at  all  ?  These  safeguards 
were  introduced  because  right  hon. 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  knew  that  if  this 
Bill  passed  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
wish  to  do  things  which  they  would 
wish  to  prevent.  Take  the  question  of 
finance.  What  was  going  to  be  the 
interest  of  Ireland — what  was  going  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  Ireland  on  the 
financial  relations  between  that  country, 
and  what  remained  of  the  United 
Kingdom  if  this  Bill  passed  ?  The 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
the  previous  night  what  was  to  happen  to 


they  to  expect  that  the  Bill  would  be, 
he  would  not  say  a  final  settlement,  but 
a  permanent  and  continuing  settlement  ? 
How  could  they  expect  the  Irish  people 
to  submit  in  perpetuity  to  have  their 
trade  relations  settled  for  them  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ?  It  was  said  by 
the  Home  Secretarv  that  thev  would 
have  80  Members  there  to  represent  them, 
but  they  had  103  Members  there  now, 
and  they  were  not  satisfied  with  103. 
Did  they  think  they  would  be  satisfied  in 
future  with  80  ?  The  more  they  con- 
templated these  restrictions,  and  looked 
into  the  Bill,  the  more  evident  it  was 
the  money  they  had  advanced  to  Ireland  ,  that  it  could  not  be  a  permanent  or  con- 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  and  which,  tinning  settlement.  No  wonder  the  hou. 
as  he  understood  the  declarations  of  the  Member  for  Waterford  said  he  looked 
Government,  they  were  to  go  on  advan-  forward  to  the  development  of  this  Par- 
liament and   Constitution    when   it   was* 


cing 


He  thought  he  could  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for    East   Mayo  said   in  1888,  two 

Mr,  A,  Chamberlain 


once  created.     The  situation   would   ba 
intolerable,  and  they  would  either  have 
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to  take  back  what  they  had   given   or 
give  more.       What    was    to     be     the 
guidance    thej    were    to    receive    from 
right  hou.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Beoch  ?  Would  they  again  find  salvation 
and  eome  and  tell  them  that   the  checks 
ind  safeguards    they    introduced    they 
aeyer  tliought  necessary  in  their  minds, 
and  that  they  were  only  to  satisfy  their 
(Uoioaist)     uneasy     consciences  ?     He 
tkoght  this  Bill  opened  up  a  vista  of 
tarable,  of  irritation,  and  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  two   countries,  of  which   no 
■10  could  see  the  end.       He  had  only 
h^\  with  a  small  part  of  the   subject, 
•ad   he    thanked    the  House   for     the 
CMrtesj  it  had  extended  to  him.       He 
kil    tried     to      show    that     this    Bill 
cdftld   aot    bring    that    permanent    and 
eMtiQaiog  settlement  which'  its  authors 
hoped  for.     He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
fwr  prospect  held  'out  by  supporters  of 
tk  measure,  and   he  was  also  conscious 
tbl  there  was  nauch  in  the  past  relations 
of  the  two  countries  which  was  regret- 
able  and  sad,  but  a   brighter    day  was 
I  breaking.     A  new  generation  was  grow- 
ing ap  which  was  a  stranger  to  the  bitter 
mem)rie3,  and   whose  chief  desire  it  was 
to  wipe  out  all   recollection  of  the  past. 
Th^y  (the  Unioaists)  yielded  to^  no  one  in 
tbeir  sympathy  with  the  Irish    people, 
Ml  in  theirdesire  to  be  just — aye,aud  to 
h  generous — in  their  treatment  of  them. 
Bit  ihey  believed  that  this  Bill  could  not 
tw  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace  between 
{ha  two  countries.       They  balieve  i  that 
»l  woald  be  disastrous  to  the  prosperity 
<rf  IreUnd  and  dangerou  ^  to  the  existence 
«f  thb  country.    Above  all,  they  believed 
'^t  it  was  a  cowardly  surrender  of  the 
obh^^ations   they   had  taken   upon  them, 
anl  a  ba-ie  betrayal  of   those  who  had 
trasted  in  the  gool  faith  of    England, 
^ith  such   a  policy  as  that  they  could 
liave  no  part,  and  to  it  they  must  offer  all 
^he  re^sistance  in  their  power. 

Mb.  JOHN  MAINS  (Donegal,  N.) 
wid,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  inter- 
vening and  taking  an  humble  part  in  this 
peat  Debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  better 
lioverument  of  Ireland.  He  sincerely 
boped  that  the  House  would  grant  him 
ta  kind  indulgence  on  this  the  first  occasion 
*»  which  he  had  risen  to  speak  there. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  had 
lle^ed  that  the  Prime  Minister  in  his 
mil  policy  was  dependent  on  the  Irish 
uiionalist  vote  for  his  majority.     They 

VOL.  XL        [^FOURTH  SERIES.] 


had    no  right  to  taunt  the    right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  that  way,  for  the  present 
Prime  Minister  had  no  need  to  remain 
out  of  OflBce  from  1886  until  last  summer; 
all  he  required  to  do  was  to  have  re- 
nounced his  pledges  to  Ireland,  and  then 
the    Members    who    called    themselves 
Unionists  would  have  immediately  sup* 
ported  him.     He  remarked  that  although 
the  Tory  Government  were  returned  to 
Office  in  1886  on  the  plain  understand- 
ing that  they  would  govern  Ireland  with- 
out any  exceptional  legislation,  and  that 
they  would  give  the  Irish  people  County 
Councils,  and  not  pledge  British  credit  in 
Ireland,     they    immediately    forgot  all 
those   promises,  and    passed   one  of  the 
most  drastic  Coercion  Acts  that  had  been 
in  operation  in  Ireland  for  the  past  90 
years.     He   addressed  the  House  as  an 
Ulsterman  and  as  an  Ulster  Member.  He 
represented   one   of   the   most  Northern 
constituencies  in  Ireland — namely.  North 
Donegal.     He  was  also  a  constituent  of 
the  Member  for  North  Derry  and  of  the 
Member  for   North   Antrim — two  Tory 
strongholds     in     Ulster.       He    himself 
carried  on  business    in  Coleraine,  was  a 
member  of  several  Public  Boards  in  that 
district,   and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 
Ulster     Unionist     Members    frequently 
referred   to    that  Province  as  being  en- 
tirely oppos3d  to  Home  Rule,  or  to  the 
granting  of  any   measure   of   justice  to 
Ireland  such,  for  instance,  as   this  Bill 
proposed.     But   what   were  the   facts  ? 
The    total    population    of    Ulster    was 
1,619,814,   of  whom    741,859  were  re- 
turned as  Roman  Catholics  and  874,955 
Protestants.     Deducting  the  number  of 
Roman    Catholics  from  the  Protestants 
they  would  find  that  the  latter   had    a 
majority    over     the    Catholics    in    that 
Province  of  130,096.     To  hear  the  state 
ments  of    Unionist  speakers,  sometimes 
people   would   imagine  that  there  were 
scarcely  130,000  Catholics  altogether  in 
that  Province.     The  population  of  Bel- 
fast was  255,950,  of  whom  70,030  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  185,950  Protestants, 
So  that  if  they  left  Belfast  out  of  the 
calculation  in  estimating  the  population 
of    Ulster,   they   would    really    have   a 
majority  of  Catholics  there,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  those  were  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule.     Not  only  was  this  the  casa,  but 
there     were     large     numbers    Oi    Pro- 
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testants      also     in    favour     of     Home 
.  Rule.     In  his  own  district  of  Coleraine, 
Baliymoney,    and    Portrush — which    he 
ventured  to  say  was  one  of  the  most  Pro- 
testant parts  of  Ireland — there  were  very 
many  influential  and  respected  Protestants 
io    favour  of  the  policy    of  the  present 
Government.      In    Coleraine    the    sup- 
porters of  the   Government  were  not  at 
all*  confined  to  the  farming  classes,  and 
he   knew  many   professional   gentlemen 
there  of  the  highest  position,  as  well  as 
shopkeepers  and  others  of  influence,  who 
were  strong  Home  Rulers,  and  many  of 
the  tenant-right   farmers  would  also  be 
declared   supporters   of   the   right    hon. 
Gentleman  if  they  were  allowed  to  speak 
out  their  minds  and  were  not  intimidated. 
He  mentioned  that  the  Ballintoy  district, 
i¥hich    was     considered     a     hotbed    of 
Toryism,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Select 
Vestry     was     held     for    the     purpose 
of   passing   a   resolution   against  Home 
Rule,      and      it      was      only      carried 
by    a  bare   majority   of    one,  exclusive 
of    the    Chairman.     As    another    proof 
of  the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  he  might  mention  that  the  papers 
which  supported  the  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Midlothian,  in  the  part 
of  Ulster   of  which    he    was    speaking, 
such  as    The  Coleraine  Chronicle^  and 
The  Baliymoney  Free  Press^  had  a  far 
larger   circulation    than    those    journals 
which    advocated    the     policy    of     the 
Unionist  Party.       The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond),  speak- 
ing in  the  House  on  Thursday  last,  said 
that  one-half  of  Ulster  was  favourable  to 
Home  Rule.       Now,  he  (Mr.  Mains),  as 
an    Ulster    Representative   and    as    an 
Ulsterman    intimately    acquainted   with 
the    state   of   affairs   in   that   Province, 
asserted    that    more  than    half    of   the 
population  were  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister.      Hon.  Members  would  say — 
"  If  such  is  the  case,   why  have  you  not 
more  than  half  of  the  Representatives  of 
Ulster   on   your   side  ?  "       His   answer 
was  that  the  Nationalists  in  the  various 
constituencies  had  not  sufficient  funds, 
like  their  opponents,  to  watch  and  look 
after  the  Register,  because  many  of  the 
fanners  in  Ulster  were  in  fear  of  declar- 
ing their  opinions  in  favour  of  Home  Rule 
owing  to  the  boycotting  to  which  they 
would    be   subjected,   and   because   the 
majority  of  the  collectors  of  rent,  being 

Jlfr.  John  Mains 


against  it,  assisted  in  every  way  to  get 
Nationalists  off  the  Register.     He  could 
mention  to  the  House  the  case  of  a  Pres- 
byterian   minister  who   had   been   boy- 
cotted— a  clergyman  who  lived  in  a  dis- 
trict  not  far   from   Coleraine.     It   was 
notorious  that  the  house  agents  and  rate 
collectors  in  Belfast  were  opposed  to  the 
Home   Rulers,   and   that  they  gave  all 
possible   assistance  to    their  opponents. 
They   were   told   by   the    Ulster   Tory 
Members   that  Ulster   was   industrious^ 
wealthy,  loyal — in  fact,  if  they   blotted 
Ulster  off  the  map  of  Ireland  they  would 
have  nothing  left.       The  fact  was  that 
Ulster  was  not  more  industrious  than  the 
rest  of  Ireland.      It  was  highly  favoured 
in  the  past  by  the  Ulster  Custom,  whereby 
the  improvements  of  tenants   were  pro- 
tected— a  custom  which  did  not  extend 
to  other  Provinces.     That  was  about  aU. 
He  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Irishmen  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  were 
to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Colonies.     Did  they  ever 
hear  that,  amongst  all  these,  Ulstermen 
were  specially  singled  out  for  either  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  over  and  above 
men  from  other  Provinces  ?    He  appealed 
to  hon.  Members  if  they  ever  heard  al 
distinction  drawn  in  this  matter  ?     Then, 
as   to   the  wealth  of  Ulster,    he  would 
refer  the  House  to  the  valuation  of  the 
four  Provinces  of  Ireland  to  be  found  in 
the  Census  for  the  year  1891,  and  to  the 
valuation   per   head   of  the   population, 
and  the  Income  Tax  assessments.     The 
figures  had  been  quoted  before,  but  they 
deserved  the  careful  study  of  hon.  Gentle 
men.     He  need  not  pause  to  inform   th 
House  as  to  the   numbers  who  had   emi 
grated  from  Ulster  as  compared  with  th 
rest  of  Ireland.     That  had  been  aLreadjj 
ably  and  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  hon 
Members   who  were   supporters    of    th< 
Government.     He  preferred  to  give  loca 
and  personal  information  about  the    s< 
called  prosperity  of  Ulster,  and,  in  doin 
this,  he  might  remind  the  House  that  th 
Province  had  suffered  even  more   fro 
emigration  than  any  of  the  other   P 
vinces.     Was  that  a  sign  of  prosper!  tv 
His  business  brought  him  into  immediatJ 
contact  with  the  farmers  of  the  North  cu 
Ireland,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  iritl 
the  so-called  wealthy  Province  in  manj 
parts  far  beyond  his  own  neighbourhood  | 
and  he  could  state  that  it  was  every  yeai 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to   co| 
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feet  accounts  from  the  farmers.     Hon. 
Members  must  bear  in  mind  that  outside 
Belfast   and  the  district  surrounding   it 
they  had  an  almost  entirely  agricultural 
district — nothing    but    the    industry    of 
ftgriculture  to  look  to  for  the  support  of 
the  population.     Well,  to  his  knowledge, 
farmers  who    had   money    by    them    ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  had  none  now  ;  and 
others  who  at  that  time  were  fairly  well 
off  were  now  over  their  heads  in  debt, 
whilst   many  others  had   been    obliged, 
owing   to  the  depression   and    the    bad 
times,     to     sell     out     and     leave     the 
country.     In  these  circumstances  it  could 
scarcely  be   extended  that  Ulster  was 
either  wealthy  or  prosperous.     They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  throughout  the  Debate 
of  the  loyalty  of  Ulster.     The  declara- 
tions of  loyalty  came  from  the  Orange 
section.      Orangemen   always   professed 
lovalty    to     the     Queen  ;     but    history 
applied  a  clear    proof   that  they  were 
loyal  only  while  the  British  Parliament 
and  Government  acted  as  they  wisheJ  in 
every  particular  ;  but  as  often  as  Parlia- 
ment   had    passed    Acts    such    as    the 
Emancipation  Act,  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  and    the    Disestablishment    Acit — 
which  were   now  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  measures  of  the  simplest  justice 
to  Ireland — they  had  threatened  to  kick 
the  Queen^s  Crown  into  the  Boyne.     For 
similar  reasons  and  in  similar  terms  they 
had  attempted  to  intimidate  the  House 
of  Commons,  and    had  threatened  Eng- 
Und    with      their     vengeance.       That, 
surely,  was  a  curious  way  of  manifesting 
loyalty.     They    had   heard,   too,   of  the 
linmg  of  the  ditches.     Well,  there  were, 
he  supposed,  60,000  Orangemen  in  Ire- 
Und.    Let  them  imagine  60,000  opposing 
4,000,000  or  5,000,000,  and  then  they  had 
a  picture  of  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 
Were  these   expressions  of   loyalty  and 
disloyalty    consistent  ?      Certainly    not. 
They  were  just  on  a  par,  however,  with 
all  the   other  arguments   against  Home 
Role.      But   he   would  ask,  could   they 
expect    anything    else     but    threats    of 
civil  war  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Tories,    when    their  Leaders   and    their 
great   Chief   in   the    House,  used    such 
language  as  he  had  used  at  Belfast,  at 
Easter  ?    What  did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman   say  ?      Addressing    the    Ulster 
Hall  meeting,  he  used  these  words — 

*•  No  wonder,  my  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 
that  I  am  informed,  by  those  who  ought  to 


know  the  condition  of  this  great  city,  that  the 
Loyalists  of  the  population  find  the  task  of  self- 
restraint,   under  such  circumstances,  no  easy 
task.    No  wonder  1  am  informed  thr.t  we  are, 
perhaps,  Itving  in   Belfast  over  an  explosive 
mine  which  a  spark  might  any  moment  ignite  \ 
no  wonder  men's  recollections  turn  back  to  the 
dark  days    of    1886 ;    and,   gentlemen,   over- 
whelming is  the  responsibility  of  those  men 
who  have  brought  about,  those  politicians  and 
Ministers  who  have  brought  about,  a  state  of 
things  like  that,  and  I  would  venture,  so  far  as 
I  can,  to  appeal  to  you  to  recollect  that  you  do  not 
stand  alone,  that  you  have  not  been  abandoned 
by  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
has  not  yet  become  law.     I  do  not  come  here  to- 
preach  any  doctrines  of  p^ive  obedience  or  non- 
resistance.    You  have  had  to  fight  for  your 
lib3rties  before.     [A  Voice  :  "  And  will  again,'* 
and  cheers.]     I  pray  God  you  may  never  have 
to  fight  for  them  again.     I  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  ever  have  to  fight  for  them,  but  I 
admit  that  the  tyranny  of  majorities  may  be  as 
bad  as  the  tyranny  of  Kings,  and  the  stupidity 
of  majorities    may  be  even  greater  than    the 
stupidity  of  Kings,  and  I  will  not  say — and  I 
do  not  think  any  rational  or  sober  man  will  not 
say — that  what  is  justifiable  against  a  tyrannical 
King  may  not,  under  sadder  circumstances,  be 
justifiable  against  a  tyrannical  majority." 

Was  that  the  same  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  sent  so  many  to  the  plank-bed 
for  violating  a  Coercion  Act  which  was 

a  disgrace   to    the    Statute    Book  ;   who 
punished    for    crimes    which    were    no 
crimes  ?     Was  that  the  gentleman   who 
went  among  the  incendiaries  of  Ulster  a 
fortnight  ago,  himself  the  great  incen- 
diary of  them  all  ?     Was  he  the  gentle- 
man who  was  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  that  House  ?     He  would  not  com- 
ment further,  as  he  believed  the  House 
could  form  its  own  judgment.     Religion 
had,  unfortunately,  been  introduced  as  an 
argument  against  the  granting  of  Home 
Rule.     Hon.  Members  and  others  at  meet* 
ings  through  Unionist  portions  of  Ulster 
told  their  hearers  that  Home  Rule  meant 
Rome  Rule  ;  Home  Rule  meant  separa- 
tion  from  England ;  Home  Rule  meant  con- 
fiscation and  the  loss  of  property  ;  and, 
further,  that  it  meant  that  Papists  would 
kill  Protestants  in  their  beds,  and  that 
Catholics  were  balloting   for  Protestant 
property.     He  was  sorry  to  say  many  of 
these  things  were  believed  in  parts  of 
Ulster.     If    Home   Rule   meant    Rome 
Rule,  how  did  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
treat  the  Protestants  ?     They  had  ample 
testimony     that   they     always     treated 
them  in   the   most   tolerant  and   liberal 
spirit.     This  generous  treatment  of  Pro- 
testants   by    Catholics    had    been    the 
characteristic   of  all  Irish   history,  and 
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they  could  only  judge  of  the  future  by 
the   past   aud   the   present.     They   had 
examples  of  the  liberality  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  appointment  of  Protestant  officials 
for  the  Municipal   Government  of   cities 
like  Dublin,  Cork,  Wexford,  and  others, 
where  the  Catholics  were  in  a  majority. 
They  had  Protestant  Mayors,  they  had 
Protestant   M.P.'s   elected   by    Catholic 
constituencies,  and  they  had  the  crown- 
ing fact  that  all  the  Irish  Leaders,  with 
the  single  exception  of  O'Connell,  were 
Protestants.      The     principal    business- 
men in  Catholic  Ireland  were  Protestants. 
Could  the  hon.  Members  of  the  Ulster 
Tory  Party  point  to  a  solitary  city  where 
their   Party    had    control    in    which    a 
Catholic  Mayor  had  been   elected    or  a 
Catholic  official  appointed    if  a  Protes- 
tant   could    be  got  to  take  the  place  ? 
Was  there  a  case  of  a  Protestant  con- 
stituency electing   a    Catholic  represen- 
tative ?     He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  had 
been  more  than  surprised  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  when  he 
had  been  obliged  to    listen  to  the  lan- 
guage   used    by    right    hon.    and    hon. 
Members  and  to  compare   it  with  what 
they    said    a     few     years    ago.     They 
had      certainly      shown     a      wonderful 
facility     in      altering      their      opinions. 
But,      at      any     rate,      the      opponents 
of      this     measure    could     not    prevent 
it   becoming   law.     The   Liberal  Party 
always  passed  the  measures  which  they 
took  in   hand.     He   could   not  conclude 
without  expressing  an  ardent  desire  that 
the     great,     venerable,     and    illustrious 
statesman  who  had  piloted  this  measure 
through    so    many    storms    since    1886 
would  be  spared  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment and  successful  finish  of  his  great 
work.     When    the    Bill    for   the   better 
government   of   Ireland   became  law,  it 
would  cement  a  real  aud  a  lasting  bond 
of  union  and   brotherhood   between   the 
two    nations,   and    if    England    should, 
unfortunately,  get  engaged  in  war  with 
any  Foreign  Power,  no  part  of  her  Army 
would  be  more  loyal  and  true  than  the 
Irish    contingent ;    and    he    was    quite 
sure  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to 
uphold    and    preserve    the    honour   and 
prestige  of  this  great  aud  mighty  Empire. 
•Mr.   BUCKNILL    (Surrey,   Epsom) 
said,     the    right    hon.    Gentleman    the 
Member   for    Halifax    (Mr.    Stansfeld) 
had   spoken    of    the    Bill    as    a    great 
and    novel     measure,    and    even    of    a 
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revolutionary  kind.  That  being  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government,  he  thought  the  matter  was 
one  upon  which  everyone  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  who  had  sufficient 
courage  to  do  so.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  said,  some  years  ago,  that 

"  He  who  would  introduce  grave  CJonstitutional 
changes  should  lay  the  ground  strongly  and 
broadly  in  historical  and  political  reasons.** 

What  were  the  reasons  which  justified 
this  measure  l)eing  made  Jaw  ?  He 
would  not  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  references  to  G rattan's  Par- 
liament, or  to  the  great  ^'Connell  and 
his  attempts  by  Constitutional  methods 
to  repeal  the  Union  ;  but  he  would  point 
out  that  the  Young  Irelanders  opposed 
O'Connell  aud  attempted  by  physical 
force  to  obtain  repeal,  and  that  not  8o 
long  ago  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  boasted 
that  15,000  members  of  that  body  had 
been  secretly  sworn  in  amongst  the 
British  Army.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  from  time  to  time  clothed  him- 
self in  the  garb  of  a  prophet.  In  1869, 
when  his  first  great  prophecy  was  made, 
he  said  that  if  the  Bill  for  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  became  law 

"  Those  blessed  wonls  Peace  and  Justice  will 
be  echoed  on  every  Irish  shore." 

That  prophecy  was  a  failure.  His  second 
great  prophecy  was  made  in  1870  on  the 
introduction  of  his  first  Land  Act,  when 
he  said  that 

**  Peace  and  order  would  be  found  and  settleil 
and  cheerful  industry  would  diffuse  its  blessings 
from  year  to  year  and  day  to  day  more  and 
more  over  a  smiling  land.*' 

He  gave  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  full 
credit  for  believing  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  in  1869  and  1870  he  had 
found  something  that  would  put  an  end  to 
Irish  troubles.  But  from  1870  to  1881  it  was 
a  matter  of  history  what  the  condition  of 

Ireland  was.  In  1 88 1 ,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  second  Land  Act,  he  prophesied 
again,  but  again  the  prophecy  failed. 
From  1800  to  1885,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  himself  stated,  Ireland 
had  not  been  made  either  loyal  to  the 
Crown  or  affectionate  to  the  English 
people.  They  found  this  in  the  language 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  addressed 
to  the  Ulster  deputation  which 
waited  on  him  recently — 
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"We  have  tried  hard  from  1800  to  1885  to 
work  the  Legislative  Union  ;  we  have  tried  hanl 
bj  introducing  into  Ireland  all  such  reforms  as 
ve  dared  and  coultl.  ami  our  position  is  that  we 
haTe  failed." 

If  that  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  past, 
what  could  thej  say  of  the  ^esent  ? 
What  indications  were  there  at  the 
present  time,  except  the  speeches  they 
beanl  in  the  House,  to  justify  anyone  in 
coffling  to  the  conclusion  that  this  great 
Coogtitutional  change  should  become  the 
Itw  of  the  land  ?  What  bad  been  said 
V  the  bon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork 
Olr.  Davitt) — whom  he  quoted  as  an 
Iwoest  man  determined  to  do  what  he 
•id  he  would  do^when  coaxing  the 
dectors  of  Meath  to  return  him  to  Par- 
tem? In  the  presence  of  41  priests 
»od  other  M.P.'s,  he  said— 

'•I  will  po*  into  Parliament  as  a  Land 
l«faer.  ami  as  the  unrelenting  enemy  of 
•Irish  landlordism;  " 

tod  80  on,  and  he  concluded  that  part  of 
his  speech  thus — 

**lf  I  am  retarned  as  one  of  the  Members 
for  Heath.  I  will  ambition  to  be  the  scourge 
<rf  landlordism.** 

In  the  light  of  these  observations  how 
irere  they  to  understand  the  speech  the 
bon.  Member  had  delivered  in  the  House 
the  other  night,  when  he  was  posing  as 
»  convert  to  Constitutional  methods, 
wmI  wa8  spoken  of  so  highly  by  the  right 
Ik>d.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Fife  ?  This  spectacle  of  the 
j?ithering-in  of  converts  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful one.  It  was  charming,  in  a  sense. 
It  read  very  well  in  newspapers  the  next 
day;  bat  what  he  had  to  ask  the  House  to 
'^^^wider  was  whether  they  had  to  credit 
*ne  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Member  in 
^eaxh  or  the  speech  he  had  delivered  in 
tije  House  ?  And  they  could  not  forget 
tliat  the  hon.  Member  had  made  in  America 
wbat  he  subsequently  described  as  a 
*tnpid  speech,  in  which  he  had  said — 

'•  There  are  two  means  which  we  pursue  to 
*«»mpli8h  our  ends — the  first  is  a  policy  of 
rfestraction  by  hammering  against  landlordism. 
We  Me  satisfied  with  nothing  but  its  total 
abolition.  In  the  House  of  Commons  we  pur- 
roc  a  constructive  policy,  so  that  you  will  be 
ible  to  rec  mdle  the  speeches  in  Ireland  against 
landlordiBm  and  the  speeches  in  the  House, 
which  might  not  seem  to  you  in  keeping  with 
those  delivered  by  Members  of  the  same  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  Irish  landlords  were  the  people  who 
bad  been  described  by  the  hon.  Member 
as  "  the  British  garrison  in  Ireland,"  so 


that  it  was  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
true  attitude  of  the  hon.  Member  at  the 
present  moment.  The  speech  the  hon. 
Member  had  made  the  other  night  was 
constructive,  the  other  speech  he  had 
made  was  destructive  —  one  loyal, 
the  other  disloyal — and  the  House  would 
know  how  to  reconcile  the  two.  Surely 
no  man  was  loyal  who  pledged  himself 
to  enter  the  House  to  be  the  scourge  of 
any  section  of  the  community.  If  this 
Legislative  Assembly  were  granted  to 
Ireland,  no  doubt  the  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  would  hold  a  distinguished 
position  in  it,  and  what  position  would 
he  take  up  then  ?  Would  he  "  ambition  '*" 
to  destroy  the  landlord  class  ?  If  so,  he 
would  not  l>e  doing  something  which 
would  be  helping  to  give  equal  laws  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  There  were 
but  two  questions  in  this  case.  One  was 
this — would  the  Bill,  if  it  became  law,  tend 
to  make  the  Irish  people — as  a  people  and 
not  a  part  of  a  people — contented  and 
happy  ;  and  the  other  was,  would  it  tend 
to  strengthen  the  British  Empire  ? 
Unless  both  of  these  questions  could  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  the  Bill  ought 
not  to  pass  into  law.  But  there  was 
another  condition  of  things.  It  was  said 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  done  with 
regard  to  religion  because  of  the  safe- 
guards. But  that  was  not  altogether 
true.  The  Prime  Minister  declared  to 
the  Ulster  Deputation  lately  that  there 
was  no  religious  jealousy  so  far  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  concerned,  and 
quoted  O'Conneirs  "attachment  to  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland."  Did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  forget  that 
O'Connell  was  the  man  who  invented 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  as  a  political 
agent  ?  There  was  the  authority  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan's  book  for  saying  that  it 
was  the  priest 

"  who  told  their  flocks  how  to  vote  and  they 
voted,  who  in  the  big  world  outside  was  their 
f'^,  and  him  they  hated." 

Daniel  O'Connell  created  the  Irish  priest 

as  a  political  agent,  and  the  Irish  priest 

was  even  to  the  present   time  alive  to 

the    fact    of     his    creation.       He    was 

still  acting  as  a  political  agent,  and 
not  to  the  benefit  of  the  Parliament 
or  the  country.  The  late  Cardinal  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Westminster,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Dublin  Review  iu 
1885,    had    said    that    no     one     could 
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expect  the  Irish  RomaD  Catholics  to 
bear  goodwill  to  Dublin  Castle  and 
the  English  garrison,  and  he  added 
that  nations  had  imperishable  memories. 
If  that  was  a  statement  from  a  Boman 
Catholic  Archbishop,  was  it  not  fair  for 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  say  that  they 
believed  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
that  if  this  scheme  became  law  there 
would  be  in  future,  as  there  had  been  in 
the  past,  dangerous  jealousies  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ? 
Could  it  be  denied  that  if  the  Bill  be- 
came law  and  a  Parliament  was  esta- 
blished in  Dublin,  the  majority  of 
Members  would  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  not  of  the  Protestant  religion  ?  For 
these  reasons  he  said  the  Bill  ought  not  to 
pass.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bodmin  had  been  twitted 
for  declaring  that  in  this  matter  "  patience 
was  a  virtue,"  but  he  (Mr.  Bucknill) 
would  remind  the  House  of  the  passage 
in  Shakspeare — 

*'  How  poor  are  they  that  have  no  patience  ; 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ?'* 

No  doubt  Ireland  had  had  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  past,  but  he  did  deny 
that  she  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
now.  He  was  anxious  to  see  Irishmen 
on  the  same  platforms  as  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen,  and  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  and  that  was  all 
Ulster  was  asking  for,  and  all  that  in 
1880  the  Prime  Minister  said  he  would 
give.  He  would  therefore  be  patient,  only 
showing  Ireland  that  Great  Britain  was 
anxious  to  atone  for  past  mistakes  and 
errors.     He  desired  to  se( 


**A  rainbow  of  peace  and  brotherly  love 
Extend  from  shore  to  shore." 

But  they  were  told  that  Ireland  would 
never  be  governed  by  Great  Britain — 
that  however  good  its  laws  were  she  would 
rather  be  badly  governed  by  n  Parliament 
of  her  own  than  well-governed  by  the 
British  Parliament.  Did  that  show  good- 
will and  a  desir^  to  bury  the  hatchet  ? 
He  sincerely  trusted  that  the  Bill  would 
not  become  law,  and  that  those  who  had 
held  the  reins  of  Office  from  1886  to 
1892  might  yet  have  another  chance  of 
governing  Ireland  fairly  and  properly. 
He  protested  against  the  late  Govern- 
ment being  called  a  Government  of 
Coercion.  They  had  tried  by  all  lawful 
means  to  do  right  to  the  Irish  people. 
He  objected  to  the  Bill,  because  he  be- 
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lieved  if  it  became  law  it  would  neither 
make  the  people  of  Ireland  happy  and 
contented,  nor  tend  to  the  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare  of  the  British  Crown  and 
people. 

•Dr.  MACGREGOR  (Inverness- 
shire)  »id,  the  time  for  long  speeches  on 
this  question  had  gone  by.  The  fact 
was  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
well  thrashed  out  in  the  Press,  on  the 
platforms,  and  in  Parliament ;  therefore 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  House  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  He  was  persuaded  that 
no  amount  of  talking  would  convert  a 
single  Member  of  the  House,  or  change 
a  vote  from  one  side  to  the  other.  He 
did  not  rise,  therefore,  with  the 
intention  of  attempting  the  conversion  of 
anyone.  He  was  convinced  of  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  giving  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland,  and  he  rose  to  emphasize  that 
conviction  by  making  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away 
difficulties.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
Bill,  to  his  mind,  was  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members.  Even  the  friends  of  the 
Bill  acknowledged  that.  In  1886  the 
difficulty  was  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish 
Members  from  the  House,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham and  his  followers  would  have 
voted  for  the  Bill  of  that  year  but  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  MemhCTs. 
Now  they  were  equally  hostile  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  Irish  Members.  In  passing, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  remark  how  dis- 
appointed he  was  with  the  changed 
position  of  the  riglrt  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham.  At  one 
time  he  placed  much  confidence  and  hope 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  views  and 
declarations.  He  now  hoped  that  he 
could  reconcile  his  changed  atthude 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. All  he  (Dr.  Macgregor) 
could  say  was  that  if  he  could  his 
conscience  must  be  a  very  elastic 
one.  There  could  be  no  doubt  thai 
the  9th  clause  of  the  Bill  constituted 
a  great  difficulty,  and  he  believed  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  respecting 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  was 
to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  Home  Rule,  or  Home 
Rule  all  round.  He  much  regretted  thai 
the  Prime  Minister,  after  the  long  con- 
sideration he  had  given  to  the  question, 
had  not  seen  his  way  to  the  introduction 
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of  a  Bill  dealing  concurrently  with  Scot- 
laud,  Wales,  and  Ireland.     If  Home  Rule 
were  a  good  thing  for  Ireland,  why  was 
it  not  a  good  thing  for  Scotland  ?     He 
presumed  that  it  would  be  generally  con- 
celed  that  Scotchmen  were  fairly  capable 
of  managing    their   own    affairs.     Why 
should   they    be   compelled   to   come  to 
London  for  local  legislation,  which  was 
even  then  too  often  denied  to  them  because 
of  the  pressure  of  business  in  this  House  ? 
The  Parliamentary  machine  was  blocked, 
ind  a   deadlock  was   fast   approaching. 
The   demands    for    social    and   political 
legislation    had   so    vastly    increased    in 
recent  yeard  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  them  in  one  Parlia- 
ment.    It  was,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  devolution  of  work  to 
the  various  Provinces  and  to  allow  Local 
Bodies  to  deal  with   local  affairs,  with 
one  Parliament  supreme  over  all  ?     The 
Local  Bodies  could  send  a  third  or  a  half 
of  their  numbers  to  the  House  of  Com- 
nioa3  to  manage   Imperial   affairs.     He 
hoped  it  would  never  be  necessary  for 
Scotchman  to  resort  to  violent  mthods  to 
obtain  recognition  of  their  national  rights 
OQce  more.     In  saying  this  he  made  no 
reflection  on  the  tactics  which  his  Celtic 
caiisius  had   found    necessary  to  obtain 
recognition  of  their  nationality  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  other  nationalities 
owed  them  gratitude  for  the  example  of 
constancy  and  courage  they  had  set  them. 
Why    should     England,     the     reputed 
tttother     and    cradle     of     liberty,     con- 
tinue to   play  the   tyrant   over  weaker 
J^tions  ?      As   ho   listened   to   the   ex- 
position of  his  country's  wrongs  by  the 
liOD.  Member  for  North-East   Cork,  he 
'elt  that  every  word   might  apply  with 
equal    force    to    that    other   branch    of 
*b«   Celtic   race   in   the    Highlands    of 
Scotland.       What    is    the    real    reason 
^or    the    opposition     to    Home    Rule  ? 
He    knew    that     the     alleged     reasons 
advanced  by  the  Unionists   against  the 
Bill  were  "  separation  "  and   the    "  dis- 
integration of  the  Empire."      But  these 
bogus  cries  were  no  longer  tenable,  and 
no  one  believed    in    them.      The   real 
objection  to  Home  Rule  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  privileged  classes,  feeling  their 
monopoly  of  power  slipping  from  their 
grasp,   were    making   a   last    desperate 
effort  to  retain  it.     Would  it  not  be  more 
wise  and    prudent    for    the    governing 
ftQd  privileged  classes  to  make  reason- 


able concessions  to  the  democracy  in 
time,  before  the  democracy  by  more 
violent  means  swept  every  obstacle  from 
their  path  ?  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion commented  in  his  speech  in  Belfast 
on  the  tyranny  of  majorities.     But  there 

was  a  tyranny  far  worse  than  the  tyranny 
of  majorities,  and  that  was  the  tyranny 
of  minorities  ;  and  a  privileged  minority 
in  these  countries  had  for  a  long  time 
exercised  tyranny  over  the  majority  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Why  should 
Ulster — or  rather  half  of  Ulster — have 
the  right  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? 
It  would  not  be  more  absurd  if  the 
Opposition  dictated  to  the  Government 
that  what  they  desired,  and  not  what  the 
majority  desired,  should  be  enacted. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  prayed  that 
Ulster  would  not  be  called  upon  to  fight. 
So  transparent  an  incitement  to  rebellion 
was  unworthy  the  Leader  of  a  great  and 
historic  Party,  and  it  must  have  created 
in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  a  certain  amount  of  "  philosophic 
doubt."  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Paddington  had  also  declared  that 
"  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be 
right."  Such  a  sentiment  might  be  very 
characteristic  of  the  modern  lion-hunter, 
but  it  was  hardly  worthy  a  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ex-Ministers.  He  would  make 
one  other  suggestion  to  the  Government 
with  all  earnestness  and  respect.  If  the 
Bill  should  be  thrown  out  by  the  other 
House,  let  the  Government  come  back 
next  Session  with  an  all-round  Home 
Rule  Bill  dealing  simultaneously  with 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  he  ventured  to  predict  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  received  with 
ten  .  times  greater  popular  enthusiasm 
than  the  present  lop-sided  attempt  to 
satisfy  national  aspirations  and  national 
demands  for  self-government. 

•Mr.  WYNDHAM  (Dover)  said,  he, 
for  one,  entertained  vehement  objections 
to  the  proposal  of  "Home  Rule  all 
round,"  which  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  put  forward  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Bill  before  the  House.  The 
hoD.  Member  seemed  to  hope  that  the 
Prime  Minister  might  be  induced  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  to  accept 
the  proposal.  He  warned  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  must  expect 
some    disappointment    or    some    defer- 
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meut  of  his  hopes,  for,  until  he  had 
succeeded  iu  forming  and  drilling  a  com- 
pact Party  of  at  least  80  Members  in- 
that  House,  it  was  idle  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  suppose  that  he  would 
succeed  in  inducing  the  Prime  Minister 
to  change  a  policy  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  pledged. 
Turning  to  the  scheme  before  the  House, 
which  was  to  grant  Ireland  separate 
Parliaments,  he  would  briefly  state  his 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  Second 
Reading.  He  held  strong  views  on  the 
question  of  Ulster,  which  he  would  ask 
the  House  to  take  for  granted.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members,  but  was  content,  to  quote 
words  published  by  the  Prime  Minister 
only  last  year,  "  To  take  his  objection 
simply  to  a  proposal  that  Irishmen 
should  deal  exclusively  with  their 
own  aflairs  and  jointly  with  ours." 
The  question  whether  the  Preamble  was 
the  proper  place  for  the  declaration  of  so 
high  a  principle  as  that  of  Imperial 
supremacy  was  one  for  lawyers,  and  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  by  discussing 
it  ;  but  he  shuddered  when  he  heard  the 
other  day  that  those  charged  with  revis- 
ing the  Statutes  found  no  fairer  field  for 
their  hewing  propensities  than  in  the 
Preambles  of  Statutes.  If  so,  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  this  matter 
had  been  rated  too  high  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  West  Birmingham.  The 
Preamble,  so  far  from  being  a  shrine 
in  which  objects  of  reverence  were  en- 
sconced, would  seem  to  be  rather  a  dust- 
bin in  which  rubbish  was  shot  to  be 
carted  away.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  by  discussing  the  many  safeguards 
with  which,  as  had  been  truly  said,  the  Bill 
bristled.  There  were  two  vetoes  in  the 
Bill.  One  was  the  veto  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the 
advice  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  the  other  veto  was  to  be  exercised  on 
the  advice  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  But  they  were  told  that  the 
second  veto  could  never  be  exercised  un- 
less they  were  prepared  to  reconquer 
Ireland.  It  was  clear  that  such  safe- 
guards could  do  little  to  re-assure  those 
who  feared  that  the  new  vehicle  of  Irish 
Government  would  travel  too  fast.  The 
first  was  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach, 
and  the  second  a  brake,  which  the 
guard  was  cautioned  never  to  use. 
Then     they     had     trial     by    the     Ex- 
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chequer  Judges,  the  absurdity  of  which 
had  been  exposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Paddington.  The  Chief 
Secretary  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
assistance  of  a  jury  was  implieil  in  the 
clause  criticised  by  the  noble  Lord,  But 
the  clause  spoke  of  trial  by  two  Ex- 
chequer Judges.  Were  they  to  infer  that 
the  Government  carried  their  admiration 
of  dualism  so  far  that,  not  content  with 
Government  by  two  Parliaments,  they 
also  wished  to  institute  trial  bv  two 
juries  ?  He  would  not  further  dis- 
cuss these  provisions,  but  would  cot- 
fine  his  observations  to  only  one 
aspect  of  the  measure.  He  would  ask 
what  chance  it  had  of  satisfying  the 
aspirations  of  Ireland  ?  That  was  a  prior 
consideration.  If  they  were  not  going  to 
satisfy  Ireland  by  the  Bill,  they  might 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  inventing 
safeguards  or  of  investigating  thequestiou 
whether  every  precaution  had  been  taken 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.  If 
they  disappointed  Ireland  under  the  Bill 
they  would  infallibly  breed  ill-will  iu  thai 
country,  and  all  the  contemptuouf* 
eloquence  of  the  Home  Secretary  would 
not  be  able  to  put  away  the  danger  which 
they  would  have  rightly  and  justly  in- 
curred. The  Home  Secretary  did  not 
condescend  to  argue  with  the  possibility 
that  they  might  arouse  in  Ireland  some- 
thing akin  to  hatred  and  animosity.  By 
the  admission  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  there  were  now  in  Ireland 
thousands  of  men  who  desired  complete 
independence,  or,  at  all  events,  a  Parlia- 
ment completely  independent  and  co- 
ordinate with  this  Parliament,  and  out  of 
Ireland  there  were  millions  of  Irishmen 
who  cherished  the  same  wish.  By  thi* 
Bill  they  would  create  an  environment  in 
which  these  opinions  would  develop  and 
propagate  ; — opinions  which,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  if  they  existed  to  any  large  ex- 
tent, constituted  an  unanswerable  objec- 
tion to  any  concession  of  Home  Rule. 
That  being  so,  they  ran  very  great  risk  in 
passing  this  Bill.  They  might  be  told 
that  the  odds  were  great  against  thi^^ 
country  ever  again  having  to  face  such  a 
Power  as  that  wielded  by  the  Firpt 
Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  century  ; 
they  might  be  told  that  the  odds  were  ifar 
greater  against  such  a  national  danger 
coinciding  with  the  existence  of  disloyalty, 
hatred,  and  animosity  in  Ireland  ;  but  it 
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was  their  duty  oot  to  do  aDythiiig  to  in- 
crease the  probability  of  such  a  situation. 
As  it  was,  the  just  indiguatiou  of  Ulster 
under  the  Bill  would  create  a  greater 
daogcr  ill  Irclaud  thau  ever  existed  before; 
but  if  ia  this  Bill  they  disappointed 
the  hopps  not  only  of  Ulster,  but  of 
Nationalist  Ireland,  they  reudereJ  the 
chances  far  greater  that  they  migUt  have 
to  fight  once  more,  not  for  riches,  not  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  world,  but  for  national 
existence.  He  asked  the  House,  there- 
fore, to  consider  whether  the  measure  was 
likely  to  satisfy,  not  for  ever,  but  for 
lono;,  the  wishes  of  Ireland,  judged  by  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  fo;*  Water- 
fwtl  and  of  the  Home  Secretary  :  either 
of  those  eloquent  speeches  taken  alone 
constituted  an  able  defence  of  the  Bill. 
But  they  did  not  stand  alone.  They 
vere  made  in  defence  of  the  same  Bill. 
And  in  the  essential  conflict  between  the 
ideas  inspiring  those  two  speeches,  he 
found  the  most  emphatic  condemnation 
of  the  policy  they  were  alike  delivered 
to  defend.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  had  spoken  what  he  (Mr. 
Wjudham)  believed  to  be  the  real 
sentiments  of  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Home  Secretary,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Government,  ha<l  strained 
every  nerve  to  prove  that  compromise 
was  possible,  but  had  failed  to  convince 
the  House.  Such  a  demand  as  that  put 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
foixl  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  con- 
cession of  an  independent  co-ordinate 
Parliament,  and,  above  all,  by  a  Parlia- 
ment bound  by  no  financial  obligations 
to  Great  Britain.  Such  a  demand  could 
only  be  refused  by  insisting  on  complete 
Legislative  Unions.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  said — 

"  Ireland  is  a  distiact  and  separate  nationality 
....  for  GOO  years  Ireland  hail  her  own  Par- 
liaiQiBnt,  a  Parliament  which,  whenever  the 
opportunity  arose,  claimed  the  exclusive  right 
to  legislate  for  the  Irish  phople." 

That  was  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
whole  history  of  Ireland.  Ireland  had 
had  many  Parliaments — Parliaments  in 
which  Catholics  and  Protestants  were 
represented  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
the  Parliament  in  which  Catholics  only 
were  represented  in  the  time  of  James 
II.,  and  the  Parliament  in  which  Pro- 
testants only  were  represented,  by  means 


of  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Volunteers,  Grattan  obtained  legislative 
independence  ;  but  all  the  Parliaments, 
difiering  in  franchise,  composition,  and 
aim,  had  one  goal  to  which  they  all 
marched — the  abolition  of  the  right 
whjch  England  claimed  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  over  the  head  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. The  Home  Secretary,  dealing 
with  the  very  same  point,  said — 

*'  I  say  that  untler  this  Bill  tlie  Im])erial  Par- 
liament has  a  continuetl  and  unimpaired  jmwer 
of  legislating  for  the  whole  Empire,  including 
Ireland.  ...  It  is  clear  that  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  will  not  have  the  right  to  alt«r  even 
a  letter  or  a  comma  in  an  Act  of  I'arliameut 
passed  here." 

On  the  one  hand,  they  had  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  basing  his 
claim  on  the  recollection  of  all  the  Par- 
liaments of  Ireland  ;  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  these  Parliaments  ;  remind- 
ing them  of  the  policy  pursued  by  every 
Irish  Parliament  till  Grattan  and  the 
group  of  illustrious  men  who  surrounded 
him  wrung  from  England  the  admission 

that  she  had  no  right  to  legislate  for 
Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
the  spokesman  of  the  Government  recom- 
mending a  compromise  specifically  on  the 
ground  that  it  embodied  a  restriction  which 
every  Nationalist  Leader,  dead  or  livings 
had  denounced,  and  against  which  every 
Irish  Parliament  had  protested.  With 
that  contrast  existing,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
abandoned  the  plea  of  finality,  which 
until  a  short  time  ago  was  one  of  the  five 
essential  conditions  of  Home  Rule,  and 
were  now  content  to  claim  acceptance  of 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
the  basis  of  the  relations  between 
the  countries.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport  the  other  night  had  given  the. 
House  some  little  historical  instruction.. 
He  told  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  as  it  was  no 
new  thing.  But  the  complaint  of  the 
Unionist  Party  was  that  it  was  no  new 
thing.  For  the  policy  of  granting  a  subor- 
dinate Parliament  to  Ireland  had  been 
tried  and  failed  in  practice  ;  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  Council  and  had  been  rejected 
in  Council.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport  had  stated  truly  that  Pitt 
once  contemplated  some  such  middle 
term    between     Grattan's     independent 
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Parliament  and  complete  Legislative 
Union.  But  that  plan  had  been  at  once 
abandoned,  because  from  the  moment  it 
was  first  mooted  in  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  Lord  Shelburne,  in  1782, 
it  was  denounced  and  rejected  by  every 
man  entitled  to  speak  for  the  Irish 
nation.  This  plan  for  giving  Ireland  a 
Parliament  with  control  over  her  local 
affairs,  and  having  an  Imperial  Par- 
liament for  Imperial  purposes,  was  not  as 
much  as  debated  in  the  •  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
insult  to  the  Irish  race,  but  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
in  January,  1799,  and  was  thus  criticised 
by  Sheridan — 

"  Are  we  to  be  told  that  independence  will 
survive  the  Union  though  in  a  modified  state, 
that  Parliament  will  be  left  to  judge  of  the 
local  affairs  of  Ireland  ?  Really,  Sir,  this  seems 
almost  too  much  for  men*s  feelings — a  Parlia- 
ment 1  a  sort  of  National  Vestry  for  the  Parish 
of  Ireland." 

How  could  the  Government  ask  the 
House  to  repeat  an  experiment  which 
had  failed  most  egregiously  and  most 
completely  in  1782  : — an  experiment 
which  must  always  fail  ?  For  such  a 
compromise  at  once  fomented  and 
disappointed  the  national  aspirations 
of  Ireland  ;  gave  to  Ireland  the  sem- 
blance of  national  independence,  and 
denied  to  her  the  substance  of  political 

equality,  in  the  absence  of  which  Grattan 
had  said  Ireland  must  always  be  the 
enemy  of  England's  power.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  charged  the  Unionists 
with  inconsistency  in  their  arguments 
Against  the  Bill.  The  right  hon  Gentle- 
man said  the  Unionists  alleged  that  the 
Bill  would  make  Ireland  master  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the 
Irish  unsatisfied  in  Ireland.  But  where 
was  the  inconsistency  in  saying  that  the 
Bill  gave  the  Irish  Members  too  little 
power  of  government  in  Ireland  to 
satisfy  the  national  aspirations,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  tbem  too  much 
power  at  Westminster  to  allow  the 
Representatives  of  Great  Britain  full  con- 
trol over  their  own  afiUirs  ?  You  could 
not  compensate  a  man  for  hampering  him 
in  his  affairs  by  allowing  him  to  meddle 
in  yours.  You  would  not  reconcile  a 
tenant  to  restrictive  clauses  in  his 
lease  by  allowing  him  a  right  of  way 
Mr.  Wyndham 


through  your  garden.  The  Home 
Secretary,  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham,  who  pointed  out 
that  Ireland  would  have  no  Flag,  no 
Army,  no  Navy,  stated  that  Ireland  would 
be  reconciled  to  the  restrictions  on  the 
normal  rights  of  a  nation  which  the  Bill 
imposed  by  being  allowed  to  send  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  vote  on  Supplementary  Estimates. 
The  pity  was  that  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  looked  upon  the  Army  as 
our  Army,  not  their  Army,  upon  the 
Navy  as  our  Navy,  not  their  Navy,  and 
upon  our  diplomatic  relations  as  English, 
not  Irish  diplomatic  relations.  The 
Home  Secretary  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  first  difficulty  of  the  Irish 
Question — namely,  the  claim  of  the 
Nationalists  that  Ireland  was  a  nation. 
This  claim  of  Ireland  was  one  which,  if 
they  thought  it  must  be  met,  they  could 
meet  any  day  by  granting  to  Ireland 
an  independent  and  co-ordinate  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  was  a  demand  which  they  could 
jiever  meet  on  any  day  by  granting  to 
Ireland  a  subordinate  Parliament  bouud 
by  a  tribute  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  it 
was  a  demand  which,  he  hoped,  some 
day  they  would  be  able  to  meet  by  pre- 
serving to  Ireland  her  proportionate 
representation  in  the  House.  .The  Go- 
vernment asked  them  to  repeat  an  ex- 
periment which  had  failed  in  1782 
because  it  did  not  sufficiently  recognise 
Ireland's  nationality.  There  were  two 
additional  reasons  for  predicting  failure 
in  the  future  even  swifter  and  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  past.  The  first  he 
would  merely  mention — it  was  Ulster. 
The  Home  Secretary  endeavoured  to 
rule  out  the  claim  of  Ulster  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  demand  of  Nationalist  Ireland  for 
Home  Rule.  He  thought  that  with  more 
reason  they  could  rule  out  Ireland's  claim 
as  incompatible  with  the  continued  en- 
joyment by  Ulster  of  that  political 
equality  to  which  every  part  of  the 
Kingdom  was  entitled  before  the  con- 
cession of  special  privileges  to  any  part 
was  as  much  as  entertained.  The  graver 
objection  was  inherent  in  the  financial 
proposals  of  any  measure  of  this  kind, 
but  was  accentuated  in  the  parti- 
cular proposals  of  the  Government. 
Some    such    compromise    as    that    pro- 
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posed  by  the  Bill  in  the  matter  of 
fiDance  was  rejected  before  1800.  Can- 
ning,  speaking  in  the  British  Parliament 
in  1799  on  the  proposed  "middle  term  " 
between  Independence  and  Union, 
pointed  out  that  the  financial  relations 
would 

•  deprive  Ihe  Parliament  of  Ireland  of  all  free- 
<lom  and  dignity  in  the  points  the  most  essen- 
tial to  its  very  being  as  a  Parliament." 

Canning  contemplated  a.  quota  ;  under 
the  Bill  a  particular  Fund  was  appro- 
priated, but  this  did  not  affect  the 
gravamen  of  his  charge,  which  lay  in 
the  words — 

"Without  i)ower  to  give  or  withhold  the 
Irish  Parliament  might  remain  a  respectable 
Conndl,  but  not  a  House  of  Commons  according 
to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  British  Constitu- 

r:c!L" 

And  what  did  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  say  of  the  particular  proposals 
in  the  present  Bill  ? — 

"  I  have  met  no  man  of  any  political  Party 
in  Ireland  who  has  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  government  of  the  country  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  under  the  financial  clauses 
ot  the  Bill." 

That  difficulty  was  inherent  in  any 
attempt  to  give  Ireland  an  independent 
Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  exact 
from  her  an  Imperial  contribution.  The 
Home  Secretary  had,  again,  in  this 
matter  brought  an  illusory  charge  of 
inconsistency.  He  would  say,  not 
only  that  this  Bill  was  unjust  to  Great 
Britain  and  inadequate  for  Ireland,  but 
that  every  measure  of  the  kind  must  labour 
under  that  double  disadvantage.  The 
Prime  Minister  told  them  that  they  were 
to  be  rid  of  a  system  which  was  in- 
credibly and  immeasurably  wasteful. 

Mr.  J.  MORLE  Y  :  Hear,  hear  I 

Mr.  W  YNDH  am  said  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary applauded  that,  but  who  was  to  benefit 
t>y  the  reform  ?  What  had  England  to 
gain  under  the  Bill  ?  It  could  be  proved 
to  demonstration  that  she  could  not  gain 
«  single  penny  under  it,  and  that  if  the 
present  system  was  wasteful,  England 
must  for  ever  bear  the  loss  of  that  waste. 
The  Prime  Minister  asserted  that  the 
Costoms  upon  which  he  proposed  to  lay 
h'lB  hands  would  produce  nearly  the  right 
amount.        By   what   standard  did   the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  arrive  at  the  right 
amount  ?  In  1886  he  said  that  Ireland^s 
right  proportion  would  be  1-1 4th  or 
1-1 5th,  but  that  would  more  nearly 
approach  £4,000,000,  and  would  far 
exceed  the  amount  now  proposed  by 
this  Bill.  That  amount  was  estimated 
upon  the  difference  between  the  total 
revenue  collected  from  Ireland  and 
the  total  expenditure  iu  that  country. 
It  appeared  from  a  Return  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity that  out  of  every  £100  contri- 
buted by  the  British  taxpayer,  70  per 
cent,  went  to  Imperial  charges,  and  30 
per  cent,  for  local  expenses.  In  Ireland, 
by  a  strong  coincidence,  the  propor- 
tion was  exactly  the  reverse.  Out  of 
every  £100  contributed  by  the  Irish 
taxpayer,  30  per  cent,  only  went  to 
Imperial  charges,  and  70  per  cent,  was 
retained  or  returned  to  Ireland  for  local 
expenditure.  But  the  sum  which  was 
for  ever  to  represent  Ireland's  contribu- 
tion was  estimated  on  that  30  per  cent. 
— namely,  on  the  difference  between  the 
revenue  collected  from  Ireland  and  the 
amount  expended  there  locally,  an 
amount  criticized  as  extravagant  beyond 
belief.  [Mr.  Sexton  :  Revision.]  He 
accepted  the  interruption,  and  confidently 
foretold  that  any  revision  must  be  against 
and  not  iu  favour  of  British  interests. 
Great  Britain  would,  therefore,  reap  no 
benefit  from  economy,  if  economy  took 
place  under  the  Bill,  for  the  Bill  stereo- 
typed for  all  time,  as  against  Great  Britain, 
a  system  characterised,  according  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  by  incredible  and  im- 
measurable waste.  He  came  now  to  the 
position  which  Ireland  would  occupy 
under  the  Bill.  She  would  have  still 
to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  30  per 
cent,  of  her  present  Revenue  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  and  the  remainder 
of  her  future  Revenue  would  be  for  her 
own  use.  The  70  per  cent,  which 
Ireland  now  received  back  was  raised 
from  the  whole  area — with  the  aid  of 
the  whole  credit  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  he  doubted  whether  Ireland  would  be 
able  to  collect  such  a  sum  from  Ireland 
alone  and  with  the  aid  only  of  her  own 
credit.  For  instance,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  Probate  Duty  assessed  and  col- 
lected in  Ireland  would  equal  her  share  of 
the  Probate  Duty  assessed  and  collected 
from  the  United  Kingdom.     If  that  were 
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so,  Ireland  would  be  poorer  than  now. 
And  he  ventured  with  reference  to  the 
interruption  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Kerry  to  prophesy  that  whenever 
the  ratio  of  the  money  at  Ireland's  dis- 
posal to  her  Imperial  contribution  sank 
below  70  :  30,  the  present  ratio,  there 
would  be  a  cry  for  revision  against 
Great  Britain.  Under  any  finan- 
cial scheme  that  might  be  devised 
credit  and  economy  of  collection  would 
be  destroyed,  and  a  great  loss  would 
*'ensue.  Who  would  bear  that  loss  ? 
Would  England,  who,  under  the  Bill, 
must  still  suffer  the  stereotyped  result 
of  incredible  and  immeasurable  waste, 
or  Ireland,  where,  according  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford,  there 
was  not  a  man  who  did  not  spell 
"  bankruptcy  "  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  ?  He  was  convinced  that  under 
no  measure  would  they  be  able  to  arrive 
at  an  equitable  and  adequate  financial 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries. 
He  had  touched  only  on  one  aspect  of 
the  Bill  as  illustrated  in  the  speeches  of 
the  Member  for  Waterford  and  the  Home 
Secretary.  He  had  endeavoured,  in  the 
light  of  their  eloquence,  to  estimate  its 
chances  of  satisfying  Ireland's  aspira- 
tions by  granting  a  subordinate  Parlia- 
ment trammelled  with  financial  obliga- 
tions. And  when  he  remembered  the 
passion  of  national  pride  which  glowed 
in  the  periods  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford,  he  declined  to  believe,  even 
if  the  Irish  people  now  accepted  this 
measure  in  sincerity,  that  they  would  for 
long  be  content  with  a  sham  indepen- 
dence purchased  at  another  nation's 
expense.  And  if  they  should  not,  as 
they  could  not,  prove  content,  he,  as  an 
Englishman,  could  not  afford  them  in  this 
measure  a  just  and  sufficient  cause  for 
joining  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  have  listened,  as  the  House 
always  listens,  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dover  with  interest,  and  I  confess — what 
I  cannot  say  of  other  speakers — that  I  am 
always  sorry  when  he  sits  down.  The 
hon.  Member,  from  his  official  position  as 
Secretary  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
has  had  opportunities   of  fathoming  the 

realities  of    Irish    life   which    have   not 
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fallen  to  many  Members  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member,  as  I  am  glad  to  find, 
has  not  contented  himself  with  the  mere 
controversy  of  the  day.  He  has  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  those  who  have  left 
us  this  legacy — the  days  of  Pitt,  Sheridan, 
Shelburne,  and  others  ;  and,  therefore, 
unlike  his  Chief,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that 
he  has  neglected  the  past  in  considering 
the  problems  of  the  present.  The  hon. 
Member,  talking  of  the  speech  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  said  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  had  set  up  a  certain  number  of 
cock-shots  which  it  was  for  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  hit  over  ^^ith  a  stick.  Thou^^h 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  talent  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  cannot  admit  that  he 
has  hit  over  with  a  stick  any  of  those 
cock-shots.  He  declares  that  Ireland 
now  comes  before  us,  in  the  demand 
which  the  present  Government  is  endea- 
vouring to  meet,  as  a  nation.  He  says 
that  this  is  not  a  demand  to   be  met  l>v 

• 

any  miserable  policy  of  compromise.  He 
says  that  the  policy  of  compromise  ha.-* 
broken  down.  Has  not  the  policy  »»f 
no  compromise  broken  down  ?  Why  are 
we  discussing  this  Bill  to-night  ?  It  is 
because  the  policy  of  no  compromise,  of 
which  the  present  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  and  is  the  most  unfiinchiug 
Representative,  has  broken  down  in  \i\^ 
own  hands.  ["  No,  no  I  "]  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  that  by-and-by.  Mt^an- 
time,  will  you  allow  me  to  assert  it  pnv 
visionally  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
will  not  deny  that  it  broke  down  at  the 
General  Election.  The  Member  for 
Dover  showed  that  he  had  not  only  studied 
this  question  in  its  historic  aspect,  but 
that  he  had  considered  seriously  the 
important  points  raised  by  the  situation 
and  the  Bill.  I  will  not  attempt  now  to 
deal  with  the  points  that  he  raised.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  by-and-by  on  th*: 
points  raised  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  contentions  of  the  hon, 
Member  for  Dover  are  worthv  of  vin> 
sideration,  and  will  require  to  be  dea  \ 
with  in  Committee.  He  says  that  it  i» 
impossible  to  devise  or  imagine  an  eqnit 
able  plan  for  adjusting  the  relatioui 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  oi 
the  footing  of  separate  Exchequers  ;  Im 
when  the  time  comes  I  have  no  douh 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  tlia 
and  other  questions. 
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Mr.     WYNDHAM  :      Without  I 
makiag  Ireland  bankropt. 

Mr.  MORLEY  :  The  hon.  Member  I 
8IT8  that  the  wit  of  man,  of  which  we 
hive  heard  so  much,  and  in  which  I  have 
considerable  faith,  cannot  devise  a  plan 
bv  which  Ireland  shall  paj  only  a  just 
and  equitable  share,  and  by  which  Great 
Britain  shall  not  demand  more  than  her 
just  aod  equitable  share.  Surely  that  is 
not  ao  impossible  thing  to  do  when  we 
i\a]\  come  to  close  quarters  with  it  in  a 
few  days.  The  hon.  Membor  warned  us 
that  the  passion  of  national  pride,  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
wd  also  the  hon.  Member  for  North-East 
Cork  gave  admirable  and  noble  expres- 
sion, cannot  be   met  by  such  a  Bill   as 

this,  and  he  asked  what  are  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  going  to  do  with  that  passion 
8ur=ring,  now  tumultuously,  now  less 
nimultuously,  but  always  flowing  with 
new  and  ever-increasing  volume.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Now,  I 
will  turn  from  the  hon.  Member — leaving 
untouched  many  important  points  raised 
by  him — to  the  general  course  of  this 
Debate.  Last  night  the  Member  for  St. 
(ieorge's,  Hanover  Square,  raised  the 
bitter  cry  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  especially  Members  on  this 
Bench,  gave  no  reply  to  arguments.  I 
have  listened  to  nine-tenths  of  this  De- 
bate when  gentlemen  opposite  were 
engaged  in  more  agreeable  occupations. 
1  thought  in  my  innocence  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  scene  and 
the  arena  upon  which  these  questions 
w^to  be  fought  out.  But  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Paddington,  to 
whom  I  hope  to  make  more  or  less  an 
answer  which  I  trust  he  will  not  think 
inadequate,  reserves  his  "full-blooded" 
speeches  for  circuses  at  Liverpool. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  I  protested 
against  that  adjective. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  noble  Lord 
protested  against  the  adjective,  but  he 
gave  the  people  of  Liverpool  the  sub- 
stantive. I  think  I  have  listened,  I  say, 
to  nine-tenths  of  what  you  call  argu- 
ments ;  but  those  arguments  were  mere 
prophecies,  and  the  only  reply  to  pro- 


phecies, as  everybody  knows,  is  not  to 
believe  them.  That  form  of  reply  was 
freely  and  abundantly  given.  Gentle- 
men opposite  pretend  to  argue  that  our 
safeguards  are  inadequate.  Yes  ;  but 
what  they  really  do  is  to  foretell  with 
the  greatest  confidence  such  a  state  of 
things  that  no  safeguards  within  the 
compass  of  Legislature  would  be  adequate. 
I  submit  that  our  hopes  a^  at  least  as 
substantial  as  your  fears.  [^Cheers,']  Yes; 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  moment  to  stray 
into  the  green  pastures  of  the  doctrinaire, 
I  would  warn  gentlemen  opposite  tkat 
those  only  see  aright  into  the  future  of 
civilised  communities  who  hope,  and  not 
those  who  fear.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  gather  in  this  Debate  any  reason  why 
our  optimist  predictiona  should  be  dis- 
missed as  empty  sentimentalism,  and 
your  pessimist  predictions  are  to  be 
extolled  as  oracles  of  wisdom.  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing 
which  passes  muster  for  what  is  called 
argument.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
last  night  framed  an  argument  on  the 
great  increase  of  emigration  during  the 
last  three  months — January,  February, 
and  March.  I  wonder  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  should  have  fallen  into  so 
ludicrous  a  position.  He,  at  all  events, 
ouffht  to  know  that  these  volumes  of 
emigration  are  due  to  economic  and  other 
causes,  and  have  very  little  to  do  with  a 
political  cry  of  the  hour,  even  though 
it  be  a  great  political  cry.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  said  that,  according  to 
Official  Return^  the  first  three  mouths 
of  the  year  showed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  emigrants  of  3,000  and  odd  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  But  this  was  following  on 
a  decrease  of  5,000  and  odd  for  the  four 
months  after  the  present  iniquitous 
Government  came  into  Office — from  Sep- 
tember to  December  of  last  year,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
in  1891.  That  shows  what  any  man  of 
sense  in  this  House  must  be  well  aware 
of — that  these  variations,  so  far  as  they 
are  abnormal,  are  the  outcome  of  the  re- 
strictions on  emigration  adopted  last 
year  by  the  American  Government, 
and  which  have  since  been  removed. 
That  is  my  answer  to  that  line  of  argu- 
ment. Another  argument  was  made  last 
night  by  another  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
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T  think  the  Member  ,  for  the  Orms- 
kirk  Division  (Mr.  Forwood),  and  he  said, 
"You  must  refer,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  isthought  of  this  Bill,  of  your  projects 
and  policy,  you  must  look  to  the  opinion 
of  great  centres  of  trade  and  commerce." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  comes  from 
a  county  which  I  also  have  the  pleasure 
of  coming  from,  which  is  a  great  centre 
of  trade  an^  commerce — namely,  the 
County  of  Lancaster.  He  said,  "  Let  us 
feel,  then,  the  pulse  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster."  The  noble  Lord  in  his 
speech  at  Liverpool  said  he  was  proud 
of  Lancashire,  that  he  was  not  dissatis- 
fied with  the  political  record  of  Lanca- 
shire. Sir,  there  is  no  other  county  in 
which  there  has  been  such  a  movement 
of  opinion  in  respect  of  this  question  of 
the  better  Government  of  Ireland  thau 
the  County  of  Lancaster.  In  1886  the 
Party  of  better  Government  for  Ireland 
carried  only,  I  think,  12  seats  ;  but  in  1892, 
when  this  question,  mind  you,  has  been 
threshed  out  as  it  has  in  few  counties  in 
the  Kingdom,  t.^^e  Liberal  Party,  the 
Party  of  the  better  Government  of 
Ireland,  doubled  their  representation. 
That  is  a  record  with  which  the  noble 
Lord  is  not  dissatisfied,  and  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  appeals  to  as  an 
indication  of  the  pulse  of  the  country. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  You  are  in 
a  minoritv  in  Lancashire. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  That  is 
quite  tnie,  but  the  point  is  the  movement 
of  this  question  during  the  six  years 
when  the  late  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  A. 
J.  Balfour),  himself  a  Lancashire  Mem- 
ber, had  it  all  his  own  way.  Lancashire, 
which  was  not  specially  concerned  in 
other  questions  in  the  Newcfefetle  Pro- 
gramme, as  London  is  for  example, 
Lancashire  has  moved  in  this  extra- 
ordinary way;  and  I  do  not  believe,  and 
I  am  told  by  those  who  have  remained  in 
Lancashire,  and  followed  the  political 
history  of  Lancashire  more  closely  than  I 
have  been  able  to  do,  that  on  no  question 
since  the  great  Free  Trade  days,  which 
were  days  of  Lancashire's  triumph,  the 
days  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  since  then  on 
no  question  has  there  been  such  move- 
ment, such  depth  of  feeling  as  there 
has  been  amongst  these  men  upon  this 
Mr.  J.  Morley 
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question.  When,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  trade  and  com- 
merce depend  on* peace  and  contentment, 
Lancashire  has  shown  that  she  more 
readily  believes  than  in  1886  to  the  tune 
of  IQO  per  cent,  in  her  representation 
that  peace  and  contentment  lie  through 
the  conciliation  of  Ireland,  and  no  men 
are  better  able  to  claim  the  right 'to  speak 
for  Lancashire  than  the  Liberal  Repre- 
sentatives of  that  county  at  this  moment. 
I  now  come  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Memberfor  Paddington  (Lord  R. 
Churchill),  who  opened  the  Debate  this 
evening,  and  who  said,  quite  unneces- 
sarily, that  his  speech  would  be  dull  and 
lengthy.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  more 
dull,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be 
much  less  lengthy.  The  noble  Lord 
wound  up  by  an  impressive  peroration, 
impressive  because  he  really  knows  a 
great  deal  about  Ireland.  He  wound  up 
by  saying  he  was  going  to  tell  the  House 
— the  words  were  perhaps  a  little  high — 
his  profound  and  prophetic  view.  I 
listened  to  the  formula  in  which  he  would 
embody  this  profound  and  prophetic  view, 
and  I  heard  phrases  about  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  and  magnetic  consolidation. 
I  confess  I  have  not  the  least  idea  iA 
what  magnetic  consolidation  means  or 
what  it  has  to  do  with  this  question. 
The  noble  Lord  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
speech  raised  Committee  points.  I  am 
going  to  deal  with  such  of  them  as  I  can, 
but  I  submit  that  most  of  them  were 
Committee  points,  of  great  importance,  I 
fully  admit.  The  noble  Lord  complained 
that  the  Debate  had  turned  upon  large 
general  principles,  but  I  thought  that 
was  the  very  thing  that  a  Second  Reading 
Debate  \*as  supposed  to  do.  He  took  it 
out  of  that  region,  and  he  asked  various 
questions,  which  at  the  risk  of  wearying 
the  House  I  will  try  to  answer.  He 
asked — Is  there  any  known  Constitution 
which  exposes  a  Legislature  to  such 
doubts  and  exceptions  and  restrictions 
as  those  to  which  we  expose  the 
Irish  Legislative  Body  under  this  Bill  ? 
The  answer  is  the  simplest  in 
the  world.  The  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  noble  Lord  shakes  his  head,  but  I 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
every  State  in  the  American  Union  is 
subject  to  restrictions  far  more  severe 
than   those  in  this  Bill.     After  all,  the 
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two  most  important  restrictions  in  this 
Bill,  everybody  will  admit,  are  those 
which  prohibit  the  endowment  of  a 
religion  and  the  imposition  of  Customs 
Duties.  These  are  restrictions  which 
the  noble  Lord  well  knows  are  imposed 
on  every  State  in  the  American  Union. 
Then  as  regards  Canada,  does  he  really 
thiok  there  are  no  restrictions  either 
upon  the  power  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  respect  of  this  Parliament 
where  we  sit,  or  on  the  powers  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  towards  the 
Dominion  Government  ?  Why,  the 
noble  Lord  has  only  to  go  into  the 
Library  and  he  will  find  two  enormous 
vohimes  of  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  settling, 
or  trying  to  settle  and  decide  those  very 
points  of  doubt  which  have  arisen  as  to 
the  respective  spheres  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  and  the 
Dominion  Legislature.  I  am  rather 
wnazed  that  the  noble  Lord  should  have 
made  so  extraordinary  a  proposition. 
Then  he  told  us  of  a  very  learned  legal 
authority  whom  he  had  consulted  upon  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  He  declined 
somewhat  peremptorily  to  give  me  the 
name,  in  order  that  we  might  know  what 
force  attaches  to  it,  of  that  legal 
authority.  I  wish  to  speak  of  any  legal 
authority  in  Ireland,  of  most  legal 
authorities  in  Ireland,  with  great  re- 
spect, as  the  legal  authority  of  the  noble 
Lord  may  be  some  friend  of  my  own, 
therefore  I  shall  speak  of  him  with 
^pect,  but  I  must  say  that  in  the  first 
large  point  raised  by  the  noble  Lord  this 
high  legal  authority  has  let  him  into  a 
wmplete  mare's  nest.  What  was  all 
that  talk  of  the  noble  Lord  that  under  the 
Bill  wo  propose  to  send  cases  of  treason 
to  be  tried  by  one  or  two  Exchequer 
Judges  without  a  jury  ?  Of  course,  as 
J  ventured  to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord  in 
response  to  his  invitation,  the  Exchequer 
Judges  in  a  case  of  that  kind  will  sit 
^>'h  a  jury  wherever  other  Judges 
would  do  so. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  May  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  tell  the 
House  where  that  is  laid  down  in  the  Bill, 
and  how  it  is  that  an  appeal  lies  from  a 
special  Court  of  the  Exchequer  Judges, 
where  no  jury  is  mentioned,  to  the  Privy 
Conncil,  which   represents   the   Crown, 


and  where  no  jury  could  possibly  come 
in  ? 

Mr.  J.MORLEY :  The  nobleLordasks 
where  he  will  find  it  in  the  Bill.  Th3 
Bill  does  not  override  comn^on  law  and 
common  sense.  The  noble  Lord  said 
there  were  hidden  meanings  in  the  Bill. 
Well,  what  he  calls  a  hidden  moaniug  is 
the  application  of  the  common  law  to  the 
Bill,  and  what  may  be,  I  do  not  say  it  is, 
what  m  ly  prove  to  be  on  c  ireful  exami- 
nation— not  such  examination  as  the  high 
legal  authority  seems  to  have  given  to  it, 
but  upon  careful  examination,  may  prove 
to  be  the  case — that  the  words  of  the 
Bill  do  not  meet  the  point.  But  how 
absurd  it  is  to  use  what  may  be — though 
I  do  not  admit  it — a  bit  of  obscure  draft- 
ing, and  to  set  that  down  as  a  dark  and 
sinister  design  on  the  part  of  my  right 
hon;  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  to  abolish 
trial  by  jury.  The  third  point  of  the 
noble  Lord  was,  will  ti.e  law  relating  to 
chaplaincies  in  workhouses,  meetings  and 
processions  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
modifications  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts, 
and  other  illustrations  which  he  gave,  bo 
against  the  4th  section  ?  My  only 
answer  to  that  is  that  that  will  depend 
upon  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  law 
is  passed.  It  will  be  open  to  anyone  to 
contend  that  the  law  violates  the 
4th  section  of  the  Act,  and  whether  in  a 
given  case,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army 
or  the  Orange  processions,  or  in  any 
other  set  of  circumstances,  that  contention 
is  good  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  law  and  the  facts  to  be  settled  by 
a  decision  of  the  Courts.  The  noble 
Lord  asks  whether  the  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  cases  of  appeal  would  be  binding  on 
the  Irish  Courts.     Undoubtedly. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL :  And  on  the 

English  Courts  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  thought  he 
limited  his  inquiry  to  the  Irish  Courts. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  I  also  said 
the  English  Courts. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  Certainly  upon  Irish 
Courts,  but  I  have  no  doubt  upon  both, 
because  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  is  constituted  by  this  Bill 
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a  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  matters 
which  come  before  them.  Therefore  I 
take  it  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  the  decision  would  be  binding 
both  on  Irish  and  English  Courts.  The 
fifth  point  of  the  noble  Lord — at  least  he 
tried  to  make  it  a  point — was  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  the  rest  of  us  had 
endeavoured  to  favour  Magee  College, 
which  is  Presbyterian. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL :  I  beg  the 

right  hon.   Gentleman's   pardon.     I  did 

not  make  it  a  point ;  I  only  pointed  out 

that  under  the  clause  Magee  and  May- 
nooth  Colleges  occupied  a  superior 
position,  in  point  of  view  of  safety,  to 
Trinity  College  and  other  corporate  en- 
dowments in  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  only  failed   to 

draw  a  distinction  between  pointing  out 

and  making  a  point,  but  I  believe  I  seized 

what  the  noble  Lord  was  at.     He  said 

that  Magee  College,  which  is  Presby- 
terian, and  Maynooth,  which  is  Roman 
Catholic,  as  against  Trinity  College  and 
other  Corporations,  were  more  exposed  to 
certain  criminal  or  nefarious  designs 
which  an  Irish  Parliament  might  perhaps 
entertain. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  I  said  that 
the  legal  authority  said  so. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  noble  Lord 
and  his  legal  authority  have  made  a  little 
<;onfu8ion.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  the 
2nd  sub-section  protected  Magee  and 
Maynooth,  whereas  the  6th  exposed 
Trinity  College  and  other  Corporations 
to  special  attack.  The  2nd  sub-section 
no  doubt  protects  those  denominational 
institutions  as  to  the  right  to  maintain 
them.  The  6th  sub-section  gives  quite 
another  aspect  to  the  matter.  It  turns 
entirely  upon  the  rights  of  property,  and 
in  that  respect  Maynooth  and  Magee 
Colleges  on  the  one  hand  are  precisely 
and  absolutely  on  a  level  with  Trinity 
College  on  the  other.  The  noble  Lord 
must  consult  his  legal  authority  again. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Courtney) — one  of 
the  few  eminent  men  of  his  section  who, 
I  believe,  really  desire  to  remain  Liberals 
as  well  as  Unionists — my  right  hon. 
Mr.  J.  Morlef/ 


Friend,  who  has  considered  the  Irish 
Question  for  a  great  many  years,  asked 
how  it  was  we  had  left  out  the  clause  of 
the  American  Constitution  dealing  with 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  I  will  tell 
him  and  the  House  in  a  sentence  or  two 
why  this  was.  We  did  carefully  consider 
this  provision  in^the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  was  obvious  it  might 
apply  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  The 
operation  of  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  carefully 

m 

examined  by  us,  and  what  did  we  find  ? 
That  in  the  United  States — and  we  have 
among  us  a  Colleague  who  knows  more 
about  the  process  of  legislation  and 
administration  in  the  United  States  than 
can  be  found  among  any  other  English 
Party — we  found  that  there  was  au 
enormous  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
meaning,  the  effect,  and  the  intention  of 
that  clause  had  been  constantly  dis- 
cussed, and  that  questions  of  great 
difficulty  and  great  importance  arose  in 
spite  of  all  the  cloud  of  decisions,  ques- 
tions of  great  difficulty  and  great  im- 
portance still  remained  to  be  settled. 
Then  it  was  considered  whether  the 
English  Courts  would  adopt  the  same 
line  of  interpretation  which  was  adopted 
in  all  these  cases  in  the  United  States. 
We  found  that  the  provision  might  fail 
to  baffle  some  kinds  of  legislation  that 
were  objectionable,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  check  some  kinds  of  legis- 
lative action  which  everybody  in  the 
House  would  agree  to  describe  and  thiuk 
of  as  legitimate.  That  was  the  result  of 
the  United  States  experience.  On  these 
grounds — first,  because  it  would  be  likely 
to  lead  to  much  complicated  litigatiou, 
therefore  its  action  would  be  uncertain ; 
second  ly,becau8e  it  might  prevent  harmless 
and  unobjectionable  legislation ;  thirdlv, 
because  it  might  easily  fail  to  hinder 
obnoxious  laws — we  preferred  to  model 
the  clause  upon  the  language  of  other 
parts  of  the  American  Constitution. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  said» 
"  Oh,  you  have  borrowed  a  clause  which 
was  introduced  in  order  to  protect  tbe 
blacks."  Well,  a  noble  relative  of  bis 
would  hardly  object  to  a  clause  protect- 
ing Irishmen  on  that  ground.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  mistaken.  There  are 
parts  of  the  American  Constitution  far 
older  than  the  14th  Amendment — which 
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was  no  doubt  specially  devised  to  protect 
blacks.  Parts  far  older  thau  that  exist 
Id  many  State  Coustitutions,  not  only  in 
the  14tb,  but  in  the  5tb  Amendment  of 
the  American  Constitution. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  Allow  me  to 
isk  my  right  hon.  Friend  whether  in  the 
light  of  his  American  experience  he  can- 
not, while  following  the  principle,  avoid 
the  dangers  which  appear  to  be  con- 
siderable ? 


Mr.  J.  MORLEY :    I  do   not  know 

that  may  be.     There  is  no  special 

objection    to    the  importation   of   these 

restrictions  if  it  is  thought  desirable  when 
(he  Committee  stage  comes  on,  and  if  my 
right  hon.  Friend  will  argue  the  case  he 
▼ill  be  listened  to  with  perfect  considera- 
tion. Now  I  go  back  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  All  these 
poiut«  are  very  complicated.  My  point 
about  the  Article  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution was  this  :  that  if  a  certain  law 
was  passed  for  taking  property  on  certain 
terms,  would  not  the  decision  of  the 
Courts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law 
determine  the  question  whether  com- 
pensation was  just  or  not. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  In  a  particular  case 
no  doubt  it  would  have  to  be  examined 
to  see  whether  it  was  just  or  not. 
The  standards  by  which  the  justice  of 
the  compensation  would  be  settled  are 
standards  which  I  know  are  not  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  law.  The  question  is 
open  to  consideration  in  Committee 
whether  you  are  going  to  put  further 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  deciding 
what  is  just  compensation  and  what  is 
not.  Now  I  come  to  the  broader  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  noble  Lord  when  he 
says — What  do  you  mean  in  your  Sub- 
section 6— what  do  you  mean  by  the  ex- 
pression "  Her  Majesty  "  ?  My  answer 
is  that  that  depends  upon  the  collocation 
of  the  Bill,  but,  speaking  generally,  in 
roost  cases — I  cannot  make  a  particular 
exception  and  reservation  at  the  moment 
— but  in  most  cases  it  means  Her  Majesty 
a<lvised  by  Her  Imperial  Ministers.  Now, 
take  the  case  of  Trinitv  Colleo^e,  which 
tlie  uoble  Lord  first  raised  his  point  upon. 

VOL.  XI.     [fouutii  series.] 
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The  6th  sub-section  of  the  4th  clause 
undoubtedly  means  Her  Majesty  as 
advised  by  Her  Imperial  Ministers. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  1st  sub-section 
of  the  5th  clause,  which  turns  upon  the 
Executive  authority,  "  Her  Majesty " 
means  Her  Majesty  advised  by  Her 
Imperial  Ministers. 

Lord    R.    CHURCHILL:    By    the 

Cabinet  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  2nd  sub-section.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  "  This  is  Poyning's  law  over 


again. 


»» 


Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  No,  no. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Did  he  not  say 
Poyning's  law  ?  I  appeal  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gangway  whether  he 
did  not  say  it  was  Poyning's  law  being 

put  round  your  necks  ?  His  legal  adviser 
has  not   told  him  what   Poyning's  law 
was.     Poyning's  law  set  up  a  state  of 
things  which  was  totally  different  from 
any  state  of  things  set  up  by  this  Bill, 
with  all  its  exceptions  and  all  its  restric- 
tions.    Poyning's  law — I  am  not  going 
to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Poyjiing's  law — I  wonder  if 
the  noble  Lord  knows  when  it  was  passed. 
By  Poyning's  law  the  initiative  of  a  Bill 
was  or  could  be  stopped  ;  the  Committee 
of  a  Bill  could  be  stopped  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  England.     These  provisions 
in  the  oth  clause  are  a  reserve  against 
acts  of  oppression  ;  and  more  than  that, 
the  veto  is  a  reserve  which  exists  over 
the   whole  of   the   Empire.     One   more 
point  as  to  the  Legislative  Council.     I 
am    not   in   love   with    the   Legislative 
Council  any  more  than   my  right   hod. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary.     I  have  no 
partiality  for  Second    Chambers.     I   do 
not   suppose  my  want   of  partiality  for 
them  is   likely  to   be  improved  by   the 
doing  with  which  we  are  threatened  by  a 
Second  Chamber  not  far  off.     I  have  no 
partiality  for  property  qualifications.  The 
noble  Lord  somewhat  laboured  the  point 
as  to  Down  and  Meath.     I  am  not  sure 
that  I   have  followed  the  noble  Lord's 
points,  but  I  understood  his  position  to 
be  that  the  £20  qualification   excluded 
the  shopkeepers  of  Down,  and  included 
the  tenant-farmer  who  lives  usually  in  a 
much    worse   house,    atid    is,    the   noble 
Lord  said,  of  a  less  conservative  type. 
2  C 
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Lord    R.   CHURCHILL  :    Oh  I     I 
never  used  such  an  expression. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  If  he  is  not  of  a 
less  conservative  type,  why  did  the  noble 
Lord  object  to  his  having  the  power  of 
sending  men  to  this  Legislative  Council  ? 
The  hon.  Membec  for  the  Guildford 
Division  of  Surrey,  no  doubt,  recalls  an 
afternoon  in  May,  1884,  when  he  moved 
that  Ireland  should  be  omitted  from  the 
extension  of  the  Franchise  Act.  The 
noble  Lord,  who  is  now  suspicious  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland,  in  the  most 
brilliant  speech  that  I  think  he  has  ever 
delivered — it  contained  a  Latin  quotation 
— laid  down  this  doctrine — and  under 
proper  conditions  I  do  not  say  it  is  a 
false  doctrine  ;  on  the  contrary — that  in 
effect  he  had  no  fear  about  extending  the 
franchise,  because  we  would  find  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Ireland,  among  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland — What  ?  A  conserva- 
tive force  which  will  counterbalance  the 
Fenian  ism  and  the  conspiratorial  forces 
of  the  town. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  You  ought 
to  give  the  reference.  I  deny  it  al- 
together. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  *the  noble  Lord 
cannot  have  forgotten  that  speech.  It 
was  an  important  one,  and  that  was  the 
doctrine  which  he  laid  down.  I  have 
read  the  speech  again  and  again. 

"On  the  whole"  (said  the  noble  LokI) 
"  therefore,  I  do  not,  from  what  knowledge  of 
the  people  I  have  been  able  to  gain,  fear  the 
effect  of  this  enfranchisement." 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  saw  much  more  clearly 
than  the  noble  Lord  ;  and  the  speech 
enables  us  to  test  the  prophetic  powers 
of  the  noble  Lord — 

"Sympathisers  with  Fenianism  and  con- 
spiracy are  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  and  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  town 
population.*' 

Yet  the  noble  Lord  comes  here  and 
complains  against  our  Schedule,  because 
it  does  not  give  enough  to  the  towns  and 
gives  too  much  to  the  tenant-farmers. 
The  noble  Lord  says  our  Schedule  is 
against  the  towns,  and  he  takes  the  cases 
of  Down  and  Meath.  Meath  has  one 
Member — a  constituency  of  tenant- 
farmers^ — while  Down  has  three,  so  that 
we    have  recognised  the  noble  Lord's 


principle.     Then  the  noble  Lord  went  on 
to  say  that  a  higher  property   qualifica- 
tion was  necessary.      If  we  had  chosen 
a   higher  qualification   the  constituency 
would  have  been  too  small  to  have  had 
any  real  weight  in  the  Chamber.    The 
noble  Lord  spoke  about  a  £40  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  a  £40  qualification  would  have 
given  us  60,000  ratings,  including  women 
and  double  ratings.     Can  it  be  contended 
that,  if  y6u  are  to  have  a  special  rating 
qualification  at  all,  you  could  set  up  a 
Chamber  elected  by  between  50,000  and 
60,000     voters     to      counterbalance     a 
Chamber  elected  by  750,000  or  800,000 
voters  ?      Anyone   can  see  that  this  i» 
absurd.  But,  after  all,  the  real  question  Is^ 
"Do  you  deny  that  there  is  any  occasion — 
any  necessity — ^for  a  Bill  for  the  better 
government  of  Ireland  ?  "     [^Opposition 
cries  of  "  Yes  I  "]     Yes,  you  deny  it,  I 
know,  and  I  do  not  speak  disrespectfully 
of  your  denial.     You  deny  that  there  is 
any  necessity  or  any  case  for  this  Bill  for 
the   better  government  of  Ireland,   and 
gentlemen  there  (the  Liberal  Unionists) 
deny  that  there  is  a  case  for  any  Bill  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland.     The 
noble  Lord,  however,  did  not ;  and  there 
is  an  'Amendment  on  the  Paper  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford, 
and  there  is  the  language  used  by  mv 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bod- 
min in  favour  of  the  extension  of  Local 
Government.  Those  stings  of  conscience, 
those  searchings  of  hearts  ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  a  very  old  story.     When  we  are  told 
that   gentlemen  opposite  and  their  con- 
federates  and    allies,    if   they   had   the 
chance,   would,   as   compared   with    U£i, 
bring  in  a  rational  and  sober  plan  for  the 
extension    of   local    self-government   b 
Ireland,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  iho^ 
question.     In    1842   a    Commission   re-* 
ported  in  favour  of  amending  the  system 
of     County     Government    in     Ireland. 
A     Bill     was     brought     in     to    carry 
out  that  recommendation  in  1849  ;  it  was 
rejected.     It   was  brought   in  again   in 
1853  ;  it  was  rejected.     It  was  brought 
in  again  in  1856  ;  it  was  rejected  ;  again 
in  1857  and  rejected.     Then  there  was  a 
pause  in  that  process  of  rejection  until 
1868,   when    the     Parliament   and    the 
Government  of  the  day  resorted  to  the 
very  soothing   and   comforting   plan  of 
appointing  a  Select   Committee.     That 
Committee  issued  a  very  copious  and, 
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like   all    Reports,    a    very     admirable 
Report,  but  nothing  was  done.      In  1875 
«BiU  was  broaght  in  for  County  Reform 
k Ireland;   in    1879   another   Bill   was 
brought  in  ;  again,  in   1881,  in  the  time 
«{tfae  Administration  of  mj  right  hon. 
frieod,  and  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was 
ill  far  worse  condition  almost  than  she 
Itf  ever  been   since.     Then   the  right 
In.  Member  for  West  Birmingham  and 
ie  Duke  of  Devonshire   were   in   the 
fibbet,  and   it   was   announced  in  the 
i^Men's  Speech   that  a  Bill  would   be 
tiMght  in  for   the  extension  of  Local 
(oremment  in  Ireland.     Nothing    was 
Abc   In  1892  the  Party  for  which  the 
■Ue  Lord    had    made    a    promise    of 
ifaalitj,     simultaneity,    and    similarity 
^     it      is        true,      bring       in       a 
M  for  extending   Local    Government 
B    Ireland,     but     it     perished     amid 
tie  inextinguishable   laughter    of     the 
«nlised     world.       I     do     not      know 
tbether  or  not  we  are  to  be  displaced  by 
I  iffli.  Gentlemen  opposite,  but  in  such  a 
I  <«e  we  should  know  what  to  expect  if 
^  present  Leader   of   the   Opposition 
fihould  again  be  the  Leader  of  that  Party, 
^e  know  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
k»8  said.     He    has    told    us   that    he 
I  wed    more    for      his     Coercion     Bill 
1^  for  any   Local  Government  Bill. 
I  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Middle- 
;^  (Lord   George  Hamilton)  has  said 
«*t  lie  would  give  extension  of  Local 
I  wTQument  in  Ireland  when  she  is  loyal 
*o<i  when  the  conditions  in  favour  of  law 
*ttl  order  are  stable.     He  said  the  Irish 
Jp^n,  depend  upon  it,  was  an  economic 
Q^w«tion.     We   know  pretty  well   what 
w*^  means.   When  an  ex-Minister  comes 
*;^  to  this  House  and  tells  us  that  the 
*^^  Question  is  an  economic  question,  it 
nieans  that  he  is  going  to  propose  a  tre- 
mendous grant  of  British  cash  to  Ireland. 
Tnat  is  what  he  means.     There  would 
^  no  plan  then  for  the   extension    of 
Local  Government,  and  your  only  alter- 
ative is  to  accept  a  thorough  plan.     I 
W)w  torn  to  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  Member  for    St.  George's, 
aanover  Square.   He  made,  as  we  might 
javeexpectedjconsiderable  reference  to  the 
"lancial  points  of  the  Bill,  and  certainly 
w  one  has  a  better  right  to  do  so  than 
»e  has.     The  point  raised  by  the  right 
Mjn.  Gentleman  was  that  the  plan  of  the 
>dl  impaired  the  fiscal  freedom  of  the 


Imperial  or   British   Chancellor  of   the 

Exchequer.     We  admit  that  to  a  certain 

extent,  but  the  right  hon«  Gentleman  is 

the  last  man  who  ought  to  advance  that 

as   an   objection   to    the    Bill.      Why  ? 

Did  he  not  himself  start  a  new  plan,  by 

which  he  diverted  £7,000,000  from  the 
free  control  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whereas  we  divert 
only  some  £5,500,000.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  in  future  no  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  be  able  to 
announce  or  to  continue  the  reduction  of 
the  Tea  Duties.  Now,  this  reduction 
can  only  be  made  under  one  of  two  sets 
of  conditions.  There  must  either  be  a 
surplus,  or  there  must  be  an  increase  of 
taxation.  If  there  is  a  surplus  it  can 
only  be  created  either  by  growth  of  taxes 
or  by  a  decrease  of  the  Imperial  Ex- 
penditure. My  right  hon.  Friend  will 
not  deny  that  in  either  case  Ireland  is 
entitled  to  share  in  that  surplus,  and 
under  the  plan  of  the  Bill  she  would 
share  in  it  by  a  reduction  of  the 
Customs  Duties.  I  quite  admit  that 
when  you  take  the  case  of  direct 
taxation  there  is  a  difference,  but,  after 
all,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  as  practical 
men  dealing  with  figures  and  amounts. 
What  does  Ireland  now  contribute  to 
direct  taxation  ?  She  contributes  between 
4  and  5  per  cent. — over  4  per  cent.,  at 
any  rate.  Now,  suppose  you  are  going 
to  raise  £2,000,000,  the  amount  men- 
tioned by  tl^e  Prime  Minister  the  other 
night,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  reductipn 
of  the  Tea  Duties.  The  share  of  con- 
tribution by  Ireland  to  that  £2,000,000 
would  be  £80,000.  But  what  is 
£80,000  in  the  abyss  of  expenditure  into 
which  you  plunged  the  British  Exche- 
quer by  all  those  projects  of  bribes  and 
doles  which  are  in  the  nature  of  bribes  ? 
It  was  scarcely  ingenious  in  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  try  to  lead  the  House 
to  forget  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
expenditure  in  Ireland  is  greater  than 
that  of  Revenue  by  £100,000  per  annum, 
taking  a  10  years'  average.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  about  the 
£500,000,  which  is  to  be  the  working 
balance  for  the  Irish  Exchequer.  I  am 
glad  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  advanced 
a  step  since  the  First  Reading  of  the  Bill, 
because  then  he  said  this  sum  was  a 
burden  of  £17,000,000,  and  he  arrived  at 
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this     coDclusioQ     by      capitalising     the 
£500,000. 

Mr.  GOSCHfiN  :  You  bad  uot  tbeu 
told  us  the  uumber  of  years  over  which 
the  sum  would  exteud. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :    But   surely  the 

right   hon.    Gentleman   knew    that   this 

£500,000  was  an  expiring  charge.    If  he 

did  not  know  it  at  the  time   of  the  First 

Reading  of  the  Bill  he  knows  it  now,  and 

I  am  glad  he  did  not  reproduce  that  very 

telling  figment,  which  I  see,  however,  has 

been  reproduced  and  scattered  abroad  in 

leaflets.     Why  does  not  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  stop  the  issue  of  these  leaflets  ? 

For  he  knows  now  that  the  £500,000  is 
an  expiring  charge  beyond  the  ordinary 
sense — that  a  diminution  of  it  would  take 
place  every  year.  Therefore,  it  is  rather 
absurd  in  the  House — I  do  not  mean  on 
platforms,  because  it  is  rather  too  late  to 
ask  right  hon.  and  hon.  Members  to  be 
guarded  in  their  utterances  on  the 
platforms,  but  in  this  House  I  think 
it  is  rather  too  bad  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  talk  of  it  as 
if  it  were  a  constant  charge  of 
£500,000.  Although  it  is  an. expiring 
charge,  yearly  diminishing,  I  admit  there 
is  a  certain  burden  on  the  British  tax- 
payer temporarily.  Meanwhile,  do  not 
forget,  when  you  are  striking  an  account 
to  set  against  it,  the  stoppage  of  Irish 
demands.  One  more  point  of  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Irish 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  Expenditure 
is  said  to  be  too  small.  Well,  it  may  be 
from  certain  standards  :  but,  at  all  events, 
it  is  exactly  what  Ireland  pays  now 
and  has  for  some  years  been  paying 
towards  the  Imperial  Expenditure,  and 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Colleagues  were  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  from  Ireland.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  pretend  that  she  ought  to 
pay  more  than  what  you  admitted  to  be 
her  fair  share,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  are  going  to  create  an  Irish  Legis- 
lative Body,  and  to  delegate  to  it  some 
powers  which  we  think  can  well  be  exer- 
cised by  Irishmen  in  their  own  country  ? 
Do  you  say  that  Irishmen  ought  to  pay 
more  ?  I  shall  listen  with  curiosity  to 
what  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  Bench 
may  say.  I  know  that  it  has  been  con- 
Mr,  J,  Morley 


tended  that  you  ought  to  measure  the 
Irish  contribution  by  the  taxable  re- 
sourcies  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  that  upon 
further  examination  you  may  find  the 
quota  plan  the  least  open  to  objection, 
but  it  will  raise  a  great  many  points,  aud 
those  we  shall  be  able  to  consider  in  Com- 
mittee. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
there  were  £8,000,000  outstanding  on 
public  works  and  £10,000,000  on  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  and  4  per  cent,  on  that 
would  be  £720,000,  and  he  asked  how 
was  that  going  to  be  paid.  In  the  first 
place,  the  margin  ought  to  be  rather  con- 
siderable, because  the  Irish  Government 
under  the  Bill  would  receive  more  from 
the  borrowers  than  it  woidd  have  to  par 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  That,  as  far 
it  goes,  may  be  little  or  much,  but  as  far 
as  it  goes  is  additional  security.  Secondly, 
there  is  that  advantage  that  we,  instead 
of  dealing  with  all  these  Local  Bodies, 
the  landlords,  the  tenants,  the  Harbour 
Boards,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  shall 
deal  with  the  Irish  Exchequer,  which  i^ 
one  Bodv,  and  which  will  be  intere«te«l 
in  making  a  faithful  collection.  If  von 
start  from  the  proposition  that  the  Irish 
Exchequer  is  going  to  be  manned  bv 
a  parcel  of  rogues,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  argument,  but  I  am  sure  my  right 
hon.  Friend  will  not  take  that  line.  I 
was  surprised,  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  recapitulated 
these  loans  last  night,  to  find  that  he 
actually  included  in  the  list  of  loans* 
between  1844  and  1848,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  famine,  and  these  ought 
never  to  have  ranked  as  loans  at  all,  bnt 
as  grants.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  very  cunning.  He  talked 
last  night  about  trusting  the  Irish  people 
and  trusting  their  Leaders.  He  tnwfci 
the  Irish  and  their  Leaders  when  it  suit* 
his  purpose,  and  he  distrusts  them  when 
it  does  not  suit  his  polemical  and  political 
purposes.  Those  platform  speeches 
made  in  Ireland  show  it.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  said  to  the  Irish 
farmer  :  "  Pray  do  not  forget  how  rich 
your  British  partner  is.  Do  not  forget 
how  much  you  can  squeeze  out  of  the 
British  Exchequer.  Do  not  forget  the 
golden  stream  you  can  extract  as  the 
price  of  the  Legislative  Union,"  and 
the  next  moment  the  Party  opposite  will 
run  to  the  British  taxpayers  and  warn 
them  how  deep  the  Irishmen  will  dive 
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bto  their  pockets.  That  is  an  illustration  '  Fuud.  In  his  unsleeping  vigilance  the 
o{  the  sincerity  of  their  methods  of  lion.  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr. 
political  controversy.  Seymour  Keay)  pointed  out  to  us  that  it 

is    doubtful    whether  Clause    17    of    the 
Mr.    GOSCHEN  ;     If    we     remam    gjjj  accurately  represents  the   intentions 
t(^cther  then    that    generosity    will    be    of  the  Goyeriiment.  That  point  is  a  mere 
«tfml«l  to  Ireland  ?                                          matter  of  drafting,  and  is  now  under  con- 
sideration.    I   now  come   to  the  general 
arguments  arising  in  this   Debate.     The 
great  objection    which    hon.    Gentlemen 
opposite  feel  to  our  proposals  and  policy 
turns  upon  the  character  of  the  gentlemen 
1  to  whom  they  say  we  are  going  to  entrust 
Lord    R.     CHURCHILL:     Ireland  i  ^1^^   destinies   of   Ireland.     We  are  told 
likes  it  very  much.                                            ^|j^^^  y^.^  ought  to  regard  the  antecedents 
Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  It  does  not  seem  .  of  those  gentlemen.     My  hon.  Friend  the 
I*  if  Ireland  did  liice  it,  after  all.     One    Member     for     East    Worcestershire,    to 
,                       .      .1        £!         •  1      •  1     '  whom  we  all  listened  With  interest — and  to 
Tow   more    as     to    the    hnancial    risk.       ,  t   i?  . i   ...r.i     .-..i   „] 


cxtcuded  to  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Will  you  not 
give  much  more  tlian  £500,000  a  year  ? 
Why,  it  is  your  whole  policy — ^loles, 
W»e?,  and  fat  sops,  which  demoralises 
mil  euervates  Ireland. 


Have   vou    never    been    willing    to    run 


whom  I  listened  with  special  pleasure, 
because  I  have  known  him  for  the 
financial  risks  ?  You  forget  the  Land  greater  part  of  liis  life — will,  I  am  quite 
Purchase  Acts  of  1885  and  of  1891.  The  '  certain,  at  a  future  day,  when  we,  per- 
whole  argument  to-day  assumes  that  the  haps,  have  vanished  from  the  scene, 
Irish  are  a  dishonest  nation,  and  the  |  think  that  the  policy  advocated  in  his 
iriiliu2:  pupils  of  predatory  teachers,  speech  to-night  turned  upon  a  mistaken 
Ii  is  to  this  dishonest  nation  of  teachers  view  of  the  events  of  the  time.  My  hon., 
Mii  pupils  that  you  have  arranged  to  i  Friend  referred  to  the  character  of  hon. 
lend  £40,000,000.  The  late  Chancellor  '  GentlemenU)elow  the  Gangway  opposite ; 
of  the  Exchequer  said  last  night  that  but  he  forgot  what,  apparently,  many 
iliey  could  not  l>e  trusted  with  the  Irish  hon.  Members  in  this  House  forget — 
Wlortls,  and  yet  they  can  be  trusted  namely,  that,  as  the  homely  phrase  has 
with  £40,000,000.  it,  circumstances  alter  cases.      The  hou» 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  On  securities.  ^^™^f  ^^^  ^^"/^  ^^^^''^"^  ^^^.  f  ^^^  ^  ""^ 

quoted  some  bad  language  which  someror 

Mr,  J.  MORLEY  :  Securities  !    That    those  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were    e- 

18  an  old  controversy,  and  I  will  not  go  I  ported  to  have  used  with  reference  to  one 

into  it  to-niffht.     We  know  what  your  \  another.     Why,  to  a  fastidious  standard 

._ ...  *      „^^^  ♦K^  of  that  kind,  three-fourths  of  the  Legis- 

»ec«nties    are ;     you    are    to    stop  the  "    ."^     "^  ^,    '  „    ^  i     ♦u  ^ 

,    ,  '     -^  .       1    r  1-  lative    Chambers    of    Europe   and    the 

fnofe  which    are    appropriated   for  the  ^^j^^j  g^^^^^g  ^^^U  ^^^  conform.     The 

edncstion  of  the  Irish  ;  you  are  to  |  i^on.  Member  sets  up  a  standard  for  Ire- 
tnrn  out  the  lunatics  on  the  road —  j  land  which  no  civilised  country  that  I 
more  important  ttill,  you  are  to  sell  up  know  of  sets  up.  [_Cries  o/ "  Oh  I  "] 
every  individual  tenant   who  makes  de-    Yes,  and  I  have  heard  as  bad  language 


fault.  Is  that  security  ?  You  are  very 
fond  of  calling  our  safeguards  under  this 
Bill  j^per  safeguards.  I  have  expressed 
mr  opinion  upon  them  at  considerable 
length  on  various  occasions.  What  are 
yours,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  We, 
under  this  Bill,  would  substitute  for  these 
complicated,  unreal,  and  unworkable 
safeguards  of  yours  the  Irish  Exchequer. 
I  shonld  have  thought  that  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  think  as  badly  of  it  as  you 
can,  quite  as  good  security  for  repay- 
ments under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  as 
the  contingent  portion  of  the  Guarantee 


used  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  above  the  Gangway  op- 
posite with  reference  to  hon.  Members 
sitting  below  the  Gangway  as  the  latter 
have  ever  used. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
I  did  not  quote  any  words.  What  I  did 
was  to  refer  to  the  actions  of  Nationalist 
Members. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY^  :  That  is  not  quite 
correct,  for  the  hon.  Member   quoted   & 
passage  from  an  Irish  newspaper. 
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•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  spoke  with 

perfect  deliberation  when  I  said  that  the 

objection  that  we  had  in  Ulster  to  the 

government  of  these  men  was  not  with 

regard  to  their  language,  but  to  their 
action  in  reference  to  the  Laud  League, 
the  Plau  of  Campaign  and  to  boycotting. 
Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deal  with 
that? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  will  deal  with 
that  by-andrbje.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  argument  as  to  character 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain).  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  the  greatest 
reformed  character  in  this  House.  The 
former  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man form  the  most  direct  and  violent 
contradiction  to  what  he  maintains  to- 
day. I  suppose  that  many  excuses  may 
be  made  for  him — it  may  be  said  that  he 
was  only  sowing  his  political  wild  oats 
— and  that  he  is  a  most  interesting  and 
repentant  prodigal.  But,  surely,  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  runs  so  richly  in 
his  veins  that  it  should  make  him  a  little 
more  charitable  to  his  brother  penitents, 
who,  like  him,  have  altered  their  opinions, 
and  who  have  bidden  good-bye  to 
prairie  value  as  he  has  bidden  good-bye  to 
ransom  and  to  natural  rights.  It  is  quite 
true  that  hon.  Members  below  the  Gang- 
way at  one  time  used  violent  language 
which  was  deplorable,  and  that  cruel  and 
■detestable  things  were  done  in  the  course 
of  the  Land  League  agitation.  But  was 
Parliament  quite  blameless,  were  the  two 
Parties  in  this  House  blameless  in  the 
matter  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  was  a  right  and  an  expedient 
piece  of  legislation.  Will  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  deny  that  ?  If  I  wanted 
to  quote  cases  in  support  of  tliAt  view, 
even  from  hon.  Members  of  the  late 
Government,  I  might  refer  to  Lord 
Cadogan,  who  has  made  many  acknow- 
ledgments that  that  was  so.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone 
will  not  deny  that  the  Laud  Act  of  1881 
was  a  wise  and  beneficent  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Does  the  hon.  Member  not  agree 
with  that  view  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Hear,  hear  1 


Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Say   what    you 

will  of  the  Land  League,  say  what  you 

will  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North-East 

Cork  (Mr.  Davitt),   the  founder  of  the 

Land  League,  you  cannot  deny,  putting 

aside  Party  prepossessions  and  personal 

feelings,  that  it  was  that  agitation  which 

pressed  upon  Parliament  the  greatest  and 

most  effective   measure  of  justice   ever 

passed  in   this  House  in  favour  of  the 

great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people.     When 

we  are  told  of  the  enormities  of  these 
men,  and  when  their  action  is  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  why  Ireland 
should  not  have  control  over  her  own 
affairs,  I  say  that  these  men  who  forced 
yon  in  this  House  to  attend  to  Ire- 
land are  entitled  to  a  little  more 
moderation  of  language  and  a 
little  more  leniency  of  judgment.  I  pass 
to  a  political  argument  bearing  directly 
upon  the  Bill  in  connection  with  this 
point.  When  I  said  that  rents  had  been 
well  paid  in  Ireland  last  winter,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  remarked  that 
the  tenants  paid  their  rents  because  their 
Leaders  told  them  to  do  so.  Why  did 
their  Leaders  tell  them  that  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  success  of  Home  Rule 
and  for  the  position  of  the  Government. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  That 
their  Leaders  told  them  what  their  own 
political  necessity  dictated.  I  do  not 
accept  that  as  the  whole  story,  or  as  any- 
thing like  the  whole  story.  I  believe 
the  tenants  of  Ireland  last  autumn  and 
winter  made  a  great  effort  to  pay  their 
rents,  because  they  were  interested  in 
the  stability  of  the  Government.  You 
say  the  Irish  tenants  try  to  pay  their 
rents  if  paying  their  rents  happens  to 
suit  their  political  interest,  or  the  political 
interest  of  their  Leaders.  Can  anybody 
who  tries  to  see  how  this  Bill  would 
work  doubt  that  it  would  be  the  political 
interest,  at  all  events,  of  the  Irish  Leaders, 
when  they  had  the  responsibility  of  power 
cast  upon  them,  to  do  their  very  best  to 
see  that  legal  obligations  were  respected  ? 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  No- 
Rent  Manifesto,  and  we  have  been 
warned  that  that  Manifesto  would  be  re- 
produced. I  remember  more  than  one 
conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  Pamell, 
who  declared  to  me  that  the  No-Rent 
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Manifesto,  issued  while  he  was  in  Kil- 
mainham,  had  been  a  complete  failure ; 
and  he  said  that  no  set  of  men  in  Ireland, 
however  influential,  whatever  policy  they 
might  have  advocated,  would  be  able  to 
induce  the  Irish  tenant  willingly  to  come 
out  of  his  holding  or  to  make  default  in 
his   contracts   if    he   could   meet  them. 
You  have   to  recognise  that  when  you 
are  looking  to  the  future.   The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    the    Member    for    Bodmin 
taxed  the  Prime  Minister  with  looking 
at  the  Parliamentary  life  and  not  at  the 
real  life  of  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  by  looking 
at  the  r^l  facts  of  the  life  of  Ireland 
that  I,  at  least,  have  formed  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  new  Government  in  Ire- 
land, remembering  the  great  saying  that 
"Morality  is  the  nature  of  things,"  would 
find  the  nature  of  things  compel  them  to 
enjoin    respect     for     legal    obligations. 
There  is  one  det&il  in  the  Bill  which  is 
of    immediate   practical   concern.      The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition — I  am  sorry  he 
IB  not  in  the  House  at  this  moment — 
went    to    Dublin    the    other    day    and 
delivered  a  very  long,  and  an  elaborate 
passage  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  under  this  Bill.     He 
said — "That  is   the  way  in  which  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  going  to  be 
treated."     But    the    Royal    Irish   Con- 
stabulary are  not  going  to  be  treated  in 
the   way   described   by    the  right   hon. 
Gentleman.     He  could   not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  the  Schedule,  or  he 
would  not  have  made  the  extravagant 
statements  he  did  at  Dublin.     I  have  had 
some      sharp     controversies     with     the 
right      hon.      Gentleman     during     the 
last    six    or   seven   years,  but   I    never 
expected      to      see     the      day      when 
he,    who   knows   the    Arcana     Imperii 
Hibemiciy  and  when  some  of  his  friends 
are  using  language  which  means  the  de- 
liberate  justification   of   disorder,  or   it 
means  nothing 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  noble  Lord 
cheers  that.  At  that  moment,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
kindle  and  justify  discontent  in  the  force 
on  which  any  Government,  whether  his 
or  ours,  would  have  to  rely  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder.     That  is  a  double 


compound  operation  which  I  do  not  think 
any  patriotic  man  of  any  Party  could 
justify.  I  should  like  to  notice  another 
charge  which  was  made  against  us  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  went  to 
Dublin.     He  said — 

"  For  years  the  officials  in  Dublin  Castle  have 
been  the  butt  and  object  of  attack  of  every 
whipper-snapper  who  thought  he  could  show 
his  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  his  love  of  liberty 
by  abusing  the  Castle.  For  years  they  have 
been  the  helpless  victims  of  abuse  to  which 
they  were  powerless  to  reply,  and  now  it  appears 
that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  coming  forward  and  is  going  to  band 
these  faithful  servants  of  the  Crown  over  to 
those  who  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  their  deadliest  and  most  determined 
enemies/' 

Well,  Sir,  I  should  be  the  most  ungrate- 
ful of  men  if  I  did  not  recognise  and  on 
every  occasion  testify  to  my  opinion  of 
the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  these  gentle- 
men in  Dublin  Castle  ;  and  I,  for  my 
part,  never  desire  to  have  better 
colleagues  than  some  of  them  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  in  circumstances 
of  some  delicacy  and  of  a  rather  peculiar 
character.  Let  us  see  how  this  matter 
stands.  Do  whipper-snappers  alone 
attack  Dublin  Castle  ?  Listen  to  the 
language  used  in  1885 — 

"  I  say  the  time  has  come  to  reform  altogether 
the  absurd  and  irritating  anachronism  known 
as  Dublin  Castle.*' 

That  is  the  right  hon.  Member  for  West 
Birmingham.  Is  it  the  proposition  of  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  no  amend- 
ment of  the  Irish  administrative  system 
of  government  ought  to  take  place,  be- 
cause it  might  involve  some  detriment  to 
the  Civil  servants  ?  The  government  of 
Ireland  by  Boards,  a  system  under  which 
three  men  are  set  to  do  the  work  that 
might  be  done  by  one,  is  notoriously  one 
of  the  most  cumbrous,  confused,  and 
chaotic  systems  that  could  be  devised, 
and  nobody  knows  that  better  than  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  Dublin  Castle,  and 
nobody  knoAvs  it  better  than  the  three 
ex-Chief  Secretaries,  who  ought  to  be, 
but  are  not,  in  their  places  on  the  Front 
Bench  opposite.  I  would  beg  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  who  is  angry  at  what  I 
have  been  saying,  to  recognise  this — that 
if  you  only  extend  Local  Government 
you  will  have  to  remodel,  reorganise, 
and  reduce  your  staff  at  head-quarters. 
What  other  significance  can  you  attach  to 
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that  doctrine  of  decentralisation  to  which 
hon.   Gentlemen  opposite   are  as  much 
committed   as  we  are  ?     Most   of  these 
faithful  Civil   servants,  in  my  opinion — 
and  it   is    not   an    opinion  expressed  at 
random — will  stay.     The  Irish  Govern- 
ment would    be   mad — and    I    tell    hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
that  they  would  be  mad — if  they  did  not 
retain  their  services.     But  whether  they 
stay   or   whether    they   go,   we,   at   all 
events,  have  guarded  their  interests  with 
a   liberality   which,   as   I    believe,   will 
make  other  Departments  rather  envious. 
Now,    Sir,   I  go   at   once   to  a  Consti- 
tutional point,  which  has,  I  think,  been 
neglected   in   this  Debate — namely,  the 
complete  severance  in  whole  and  in  part 
of  the  Executive  Government  in  Ireland 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people.     There  is  no  case, 
in  the  whole  of  our  diversified  Empire, 
where  the  system  of  government  exists 
that   prevails   in   Ireland.      I    wish    to 
place   this    point   before  the  House,  be- 
cause   it   is    material    that    the    House 
should  have  it  before  them  in  deciding 
aye  or  no  on  this  Bill.    There  is  no  place 
in  the  Empire  where  you  invite  people  to 
choose  men  to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment and  set  up  an  Exeouti ve  Government 
not  responsible  to  them,  not  expected  to 
work  in  harmony  with  them,  but  which 
has  been  in  the  main,  with  some  bright 
intervals,  steadily  and  strongly  opposed 
to  them.     What  do  you  do  ?     You  send 
over  an  Englishman,  you  plant  him  in 
a  large  room  in  Dublin  Castle,  you  sur- 
round   him   with   eight  or  ten  advisory 
Boards,  you    place  at   his   disposal   the 
eyes,  ears,  and  hands  of  the  most  efficient 
Constabulary  Force  in  the  world,  while 
the    Irish    representatives    stand    apart, 
without  responsibility,  without  a  chance 
of  administrative  training  and  experience, 
and  wholly  nnassociated  in  the  work  of 
governing   the   country    in   which   they 
belong.     And  this  decentralization  does 
not  give  you  a  strong  Executive.     Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  a  famous  passage  that  has 
been  quoted  in  this  Delmte,  in  1884,  made 
use  of  a  phrase  which  showed  extraordi- 
nary insight,  when  alongside  an   "  alien 
Church"  and  an  "absentee  aristocracy  "  he 
placed  the  weakest  Executive  in  the  world. 
It  is,  and  it  must  be,  the  leeakest  Execu- 
tive in  the  world.     And  mark,  you  have 
sent  since  the   Union   the  very  best  men 
Mr.  ./.  Morley 


that  the  Kingdom  could  produce.  I  went 
the   other   day,  through   a  list  of  those 
who  have  been  Viceroys  or  Chief  Secre- 
taries of   Ireland.     What  do  you  find  ? 
You  have  sent  the  very  best,  or  at  all 
events  the  most  conspicuous,  men  in  the 
whole  of  your  lofty  line  of. British  states- 
men—  the    Duke    of     Wellington,    Sir 
Robert    Peel,    Lord    Melbourne,     Lord 
Derby,   and   Lord   Cardwell,  and  many 
others  down — ^I  will  not  mention  anybody 
now  in  the  House — to  Lord  Spencer  and 
the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire.     And 
yet  you  have  failed.     Why  ?     Because 
Irish  Members  still  count,  and  the  ques- 
tion  is  whether  you  are  going  to  have 
them  on  your  side,  aiding,  co-operating, 
and  associating  with  you  in  the  work  of 
government,  or  whether  you  are  going  to 
continue  making  your  government  sub- 
ject not  only  to  that  exclusion,  but  also, 
which  makes  it  much  *worse,  to  the  ebb 
and   flow   of   Party   victories    in    Great 
Britain.     You   make   Ireland,    this    un- 
happy country,  the  cockpit  of  your  Party 
fights.     Everything  done   in    Ireland  is 
put   under   a   microscope.     Most  unfair 
judgments  are  passed  upon  small  things 
and   upon  great,  upon  characters,  upon 
motive,  upon  act,  upon  what  takes  place 
from  day  to  day — the  whole  thing  is  put 
under  the  pharisaic  microscope,  and  you 
not  only  do  not  have  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentatives   with  you,  but  the  judiciary, 
the  magistrates,  those  in  small  posts  and 
in  great,  are  for  the  most  part  chosen 
from   one  side  of  political  opinion,  and 
one  side,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  of  re- 
ligious belief.     Because  I  tried  the  other 
day  in  a  most  trivial  afifair  to  redress  the 
balance,  I  was  attacked  as  sapping  and 
undermining  the  foundations  of  law  and 
order.     Let  us  go  to  the   heart    of  the 
matter.     You  say  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men below  the  Gangway  are  not  repre- 
sentative, that  they  know  nothing  of  their 
constituencies,    and   their   constituencies 
know  nothing  of  them  ;  that  they  are  the 
mere    mechanical   creatures   of   political 
conventions,  no  more  in  touch  with  their 
constituencies  than  the  man  in  the  centre 
of  the  web  at  Dublin  Castle.     Say  so  if 
you   please,   but  you  prove   too    much. 
What  have  we  to  say  of  our  system  of 
government    which     makes    these    me- 
chanical creatures  of  political  conventions 
I  with    wires    pulled    from    headquarters, 
whether     from      Art'hbi:*hop\s      imlace:* 
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or    elsewhere,      the      balancing     force 
between      the      two      great      English 
Parties,  as  they   were    at    the   end    of 
the  Parliament  in    1885,  as  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  1886  and  in  1892  ? 
The   noble  Lord  to-night  talked  about 
GOT  proposals  in  the  Bill,  which  are  pro- 
posals, after  all,  subject  to  modification 
and  reconsideration.     He  said  the  plan 
of  the  Bill  for  retaining  Irish  Members 
gives  you   two  centres  of  gravity.     It 
was  a  felicitous  expression,  but  go  beneath 
the    felicitous    expression   to   the   fact. 
The  noble  Lord  appealed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  said  that  he,  who  himself 
had  been  the  idol  and  chief  of  Parlia- 
ments, was  breaking  up  Parliament  and 
giving   it    two    centres    of    gravity.     I 
wonder  whether   my  right  hon.  Friend 
would  not  say  that  ever  since  he  came 
into  public  life  there  have  been  two  centres 
of  gravity.     There  has    been  a  British 
majority,  and  there  have  been  the  Irish 
Members  settling  English  questions  upon 
Irish  grounds.     I  cannot  sit  down  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  Ulster.     I  have 
never  failed  in  admiring  the  energy  and 
vigour  of  a   city  like   Belfast.     In  the 
course  of  the  Debate  the  other  night  an 
hon.  Gentleman  rather  uncharitably  com- 
pared Belfast  with  some  towns  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  and  seemed 
to  attribute  the  fact  that  these  towns  were 
dwindling  to  political  or  religious  causes 
or  both.     Sir,  I  do  not  think  anything  of 
the  kind.     I  think  these  towns  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  have  dwin- 
dled and  decayed  for  the  same  reason 
that  many  old  towns  and  villages  in  our 
own  country  have  dwindled  and  decayed, 
because    they   never   were    independent 
centres  of  industry,  but  were  markets  for 
the    agricultural     areas     around    them. 
Agriculture,  unfortunately,  has  dwindled 
and  decayed,  and  so  these  towns  have 
decayed.     But   apart  from  these  rather 
pharisaic  comparisons  I  have  never  been 
guilty  of  deriding  or  making  light  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Protestants  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  centres  of  the 
Province  of  Ulster,     I  am  not  here  to 
deny — because   on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  one  ought  to  speak  with  the  fullest 
frankness  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  gravity  and  significance  of  the  fer- 
ment  that  is   now   going   on   in   those 
counties  display  to  the  Bill.     I  am  fully 
alive — perhaps  more  alive  than  any  man 
in  this  House — ^to  the  troubles  and  diffi- 
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culties  which,  whether  Home  Rule  pre- 
vails or  vanishes,  the  ferment  in  this 
north-eastern  section  of  the  country, 
heated,  aggravated,  and  encouraged  by 
English  statesmen,  may  raise  up  against 
peace  and  order  in  Ireland.  I  admit  the 
full  force  of  those  demonstrations  ;  but 
I  do  wonder  that  Conservative  statesmen 
should  use  the  language  they  do.  They 
profess  in  this  House  that  this  policy  has 
no  chance.  Then  why  do  not  they  go 
back  to  Belfast  and  say,  "  The  policy  of 
the  Bill  has  no  chance.  Be  of  good 
cheer  ;  England  will  support  you." 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  They  have 
said  that. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No,  they  do  not 
say  that.  I  will  tell  the  hon.  Member 
in  a  moment  what  they  do  say.  I  do  not 
wish  to  criticise  the  action  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  this  House  ;  but  I  must  say  this. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  air  a  philosophic 
doubt  in  a  library,  and  to  launch  an 
abstract  and  academic  proposition  to  an 
academic  audience.  But  150,000  men  in 
marching  order,  with  hot  heads  and  hot 
hearts,  are  not  exactly  abstract  nor  aca- 
demic. I  say  the  more  serious  the  crisis, 
as  these  gentlemen  believe,  the  more  real 
the  danger,  the  more  deep,  earnest,  and 
genuine  the  feeling,  the  more  violent  the 
passion,  the  more  terrible  the  explosion, 
the  stronger  the  reason  why  men  should 
guard  their  words,  and  vigilantly  con- 
sider their  consequences.  The  noble 
Duke  who  is  the  Leader  of  a  section  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  made  a  speech  on 
Saturday  last  which  I  confiess  seems  to 
me  to  show  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
frenzy  to  which  Unionist  fanaticism  and 
superstition  can  bring  men  of  intelligence. 
A  more  incoherent  and  ignorant  perver- 
sion of  history  I  have  seldom  read.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  said — 

"  We  are  accustomed  in  Great  Britain  to  vene- 
rate and  respect  the  memory  of  our  ancestors, 
who,  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  resisted  by  force 
the  laws  that  it  had  been  sought  to  impose  upon 
them." 

That  is  just  what  it  was  not.  It  was 
not  raising  resistance  to  the  law,  and 
the  noble  Duke  in  the  next  sentence 
says  so — 

"  James  IL's  claim  was  by  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  to  over-ride  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament." 

That  is  just  what  the  noble  Duke  claims 
for  his  own  friends  at  this  moment, 
•Then  he  said — 
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"Our  forefatbers  took  an  objection  to  tbe 
action  of  James  IL  upon  principle.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  they  were  in  any  immediate  danger 
of  actual  tyranny  or  actual  oppression." 

The  noble  Duke  had  never  heard,  I  take 
it,  of  the  "  bloody  circuit "  in  the  West 
of  England,  of  the  rabbling  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  the  West  of  Scotland,  of  the 
arbitrary  dismissal  of  Judges,  of  the 
clean  sweep  made  among  the  Magistrates 
and  Borough  Corporations,  and  of  the 
violent  attacks  on  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. He  had  never  heard  of  the  trial 
of  the  seven  Bishops.  Yet  he  says  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  actual  tyranny. 
I  am  sure  that  if  Judge  Jefferies,  or  the 
seven  Bishops,  or  James  11.  himself, 
eould  revisit  this  sublunary  scene,  they 
would  be  amazed  at  such  a  reckless  and 
ignorant  perversion  of  history.  But  there 
is  one  more  passage  I  must  read — 

"The  people  of  Ulster  are  a  fitrong  and 
masterful  race.  They  have  been  for  a  long 
period  accustomed  to  rule,  and  their  language 
may  be  sometimes  wanting  in  that  moderation 
and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  think  they  have 
a  right  to  rule,  which  we  should  expect  from  the 
citizens  of  a  free  State  towards  their  fellow- 
subjects.  We  expect  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulster,  like  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  obey  the  law ;  but 
no  subject  is  bound  to  obey  a  law  which  does 
not  give  him  at  least  equal  protection  with  that 
which  is  offered  to  every  other  class  of  his 
fellow-subjects. 

Then  the  noble  Duke  winds  up  by 
saying — 

"  The  people  of  Ulster  believe,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  under  a  Government  responsible 
to  an  Imperial  Parliament  they  possess  at  pre- 
sent the  fullest  security  which  th^y  can  possess 
of  their  personal  freedom,  their  liberties,  and 
their  right  to  transact  their  own  business  in 
their  own  way.  You  have  no  right  to  offer 
them  any  inferior  security  to  that ;  and  if  after 
full  deliberation,  if  after  weighing  the  character 
of  the  Government  which  it  is  sought  to  impose 
on  them,  they  resolve  that  they  are  no  longer 
bound  to  obey  a  law  which  does  not  give  them 
equal  and  ju^t  protection  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, who  can  say — how,  at  all  events,  can  the 
descendants  of  those  who  resisted  King  James 
II.  say — that  they  have  not  a  right,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  resist,  if  they  think  they  have  the 
power,  the  imposition  of  a  Government  put  on 
them  by  force  ? " 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL :  Hear,  hear  I 
Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  noble  Lord 

cheers.     Would  they  have  the  right  to 

resist  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by 

the  Imperial  Parliament  ? 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL:    I  do  not 

say  that — it  is  not  an  Act. 

Mr,  J,  Morley 


Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  But  that  is  your 
battle-cry.  I  should  use  the  language 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  Union  by 
somebody  who  was  resisting  the  proposal 
for  103  gentlemen  to  come  from  Ireland 
to  sit  in  this  House.  He  gave  this  very 
graphic  account  of  the  matter.    He  said — 

"  Suppose  any  man  of  plain  understanding 
should  meet  your  peers  and  100  members  on 
the  road  to  London,  and  asked  them,  *  What  are 
you  going  there  for  ?  *  and  you  should  answer, 
*  We  are  going  there  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Ireland,'  would  he  not  say,  *  Good  people,  go 
back  to  your  own  country.  It  is  there  you  can 
best  preserve  its  peace.  England  wants  you 
not,  but  Ireland  does.  *  " 

That  is  what  I  wish  to  say  to  Ulster,  and 
the  country  has  to  decide — this  House 
has  to  decide — and  in  giving  your  vote 
on  this  Bill  you  have  to  say  whether  the 
ideal  of   dividing  a  section   of    Ireland 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  whether  the 
ideal  of  inviting  this  North-East  section 
to  turn  her  back  in  sullen  pride  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  countrv,  blind  to  the  needs 
of  the  country,  deaf  to  her  cry,  domg 
nothing   for    the    country,   is   a   higher 
ideal,  a  higher  matter,  than  ours,  which 
is  to  say  :  No ;  let  all  Irishmen   of  all 
creeds,     whatever     their     geographical 
position,  whatever  their  interests,  whether 
they  be  commercial  or  agricultural,  join 
and  remember  that,  though  England  does 
not  need  them  and  does  not  want  them, 
Ireland,    their    own    country,    does.    I 
hope  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  not 
misunderstand  the  silence  of  popular  and 
Nationalist   Ireland.     If   they  do    they 
will  make  a  great  mistake.     Do  not  nurse 
the  illusion  that  it  is  a  silence  of  apathy 
or  indifference,  still  less  that  it  marks  the 
expiring  hour  of  a  great  national  demand. 
Whatever  you  do  with  this  Bill  in  this 
House,  whatever  they  may  do  with  it  ia 
another  place,  whatever  even   the  con- 
stituencies may  do  with   it  if  it   comes 
before  them,  however  all  that  may  be,  do 
not  delude  yourselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  question  is  going  to  slumber.     One 
thing  only  is  certain  ;  never  before  have 
Irishmen  had  English  political  Leaders  and 
an  English  political  Party  standing  by  their 
side   in   their   national   demand.      They 
have  it  now.  *  We  will  not  desert  them. 
We  will  never  betray  them.     Irishmen 
all  over  the  world,  in  the  United  States, 
in   the   Colonies,   in   Ireland   itself,  are 
looking  to  us.     Their  trust  shall  not  be 
deceived.     We  may  lose  this  particular 
phase,  hut  the  question  cannot   be  put 
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back«  Your  trust  of  Irishmen  shall  not 
be  betrayed  or  deceived,  and,  that  being 
so,  whether  younger  men  may  have  to  take 
up  the  battle  I  know  not*  But  the 
principle  has  now  rooted  itself,  the 
justice  of  the  demand  is  established  ;  it 
has  sunk  into  the  breasts  of  a  generation. 
It  will  never  pass.  That  conviction  will 
never  pass.  And  those  who  first  estab- 
lished that  alliance,  who  first  built  it  up, 
may  rest  confident  that  it  cannot  fail,  and 
that  sooner  or  later — and  probably  sooner 
rather  than  later — we  shall  see  our  ideal 
realised  and  all  sections  of  Irishmen 
united  to  govern  their  own  country,  which 
we  have  so  lamentably  misgoverned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Mr,  RentouL) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  To- 
morrow. 

PURCHASERS  OF  LAND  (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  rose — 

"  To  call  attention  to  the  Purchasers  of  Land 
under  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1861) ;  and  to 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  such  Purchasers,  as  well  as 
those  under  the  Purchase  Clauses  of  the  Irish 
Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  and  report,  if  any, 
and  what  steps  can  be  taken  for  their  relief." 

This  Notice  would  affect  a  considerable 
number  of  tenant  farmers  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  and  though  it  had  been  on 
the  Paper  for  four  weeks,  he  had  been 
prevented  from  bringing  it  forward  by 
the  Government  having  taken  the  whole 
of  the  time  of  the  House.  Although  the 
Motion  had  the  sympathy  of  all  parties 
in  Ireland,  and  although  it  had  been  on 
the  Paper  so  long,  he  had  only  lately 
received  notice  that  the  To-easury  did  not 
approve '  of  it.  He  could  not  conceive 
what  objection  they  could  have  to  it.  It 
was  only  a  Motion  for  inquiry,  and  he 
was  not  aware  that  a  single  Irish  Mem- 
ber would  offer  opposition.  He  should 
have  been  ready  to  go  into  the  matter  in 
detail  had  time  permitted.  All  he 
would  now  say  was  that  the 
Irish  Church  purchasers^  practically 
compelled  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  1870,  had  paid  25  years'  purchase  for 
their  holdings,  and  6  or  8  per  cent, 
on  the  money  they  had  borrowed  from 
the  Loans  Commissioners.  All  he  asked 
was  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  Purchasers  of  Land 
under  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  as  well  as 
those  under  the  Purchase  Clauses  of  the  Irish 
Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  and  report,  if  any, 
and  what  steps  can  be  taken  for  their  reliel" — 
(Sir  Tliomas  Lea.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  said, 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  after 
his  long  and  powerful  speech  just  now, 
would  hardly  be  prepared  to  go  into  this 
question.  He  (Mr.  Healy)  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Londonderry 
had  obtained  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  his  measure.  No  doubt  in  South 
Derry  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  gentlemen  who  had  come  under  the 
Purchase  Act,  but  he  would  like  to  know 
what  was  the  present  number  of  those 
tenants,  and  what  was  the  exact  plan  the 
hon.  Member  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  ?  The  position  of  the  tenants 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Healy)  could  understand  it,  was  this — 
they  took  advantage  of  every  movement 
won  for  them  by  the  exertions  of  people 
in  the  other  Provinces,  and  then  the 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  or  South 
Derry,  who  had  never  hurt  a  nail  of  his 
little  finger,  or  spent  an  hour  in  gaol,  came 
forward  and  abused  the  Nationalist 
Members. 

Sir  T.  lea  :  I  abused  nobody. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  said,  those  hon. 
Members  came  forward  and  described 
the  Irish  Members  as  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  and  as  persons  not  to  be  trusted  in 
any  respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ulster 
would  have  to  sink  or  swim  with  the 
other  three  Provinces  of  Ireland.  As  to 
these  land  grievances  of  Ulster — "  Ulster 
must  fight,  and  Ulster  would  be  right." 
Ulster  should  attach  the  "  do  nothing  " 
Members  in  the  House — such  as  the 
Member  for  South  Tyrone,  the  Member 
for  South  Derry,  or  the  Member  for 
Antrim,  and  then,  no  doubt,  there  would 
be  ample  opportunity  afforded  for  putting 
pressure  on  the  Government.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Sir  T.Lea) — he  begged 
his  pardon  —  the  hon.  "  Baronet " —  he 
wondered  the  late  Government  had  not 
made  him  a  Duke — ^had  not  condescended 
to  explain  the  Motion.  If  he  (Mr. 
Healy)  had  had  any  notice  that  this 
Motion  was  coming  on,  he  should  have 
sought  some  information  as  to  the  exact 
grievances  of  these  tenants. 
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It  being  Midnight,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  upon  Friday. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (IRELAND)  PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER  (No.  2)  BILL.— (No. 
293.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT       PROVISIONAL 
ORDER  (No.  3)  BILL.— (No.  287.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

LOCAL      GOVERNMENT      PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  4)  BILL.— (No.  287.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

MILITARY    LANDS     (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS)  BILL.— (No.  262.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

PILOTAGE  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS  BILL. 

(No.  286.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (IRELAND)  PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER  (No.  1)  BILL.— (No. 
281.) 

Reported,  with  Amendments  [Pro- 
visional Order  confirmed]  ;  as  amended, 
to  be  considered  To-morrow. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  BILL. 
(No.  163.) 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 


PROVISIONAL  ORDER  BILLS. 

No  Standing  Order  Applicable. 

Mr.  speaker  laid  upon  the  Table 
Report  from  one  of  the  Examiners  of 
Petitions  for  Private  Bills,  That,  in  the 
case  of  the  following  Bill,  referred  '  on. 
the  First  Reading  thereof,  no  Standing 
Order  is  applicable — namely.  Local  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Orders  (No.  5) 
Bill. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  To-morrow. 


Standing     Orders    Applicable 
Thereto  Complied  With. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  laid  upon  the  Table 
Report  from  one  of  the  Examiners  of 
Petitions  for  Private  Bills,  That,  in  the 
case  of  the  following  Bill,  referred  to  on 
f  the  First  Reading  thereof,  the  Standing 
Orders  which  are  applicable  thereto  have 
been  complied  with — namely.  Electric 
Lighting  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2) 
Bill. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  To-morrow. 

SAVINGS   BANKS. 

Return  ordered — 

^'From  each  Savings  Bank  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  containing,  in 
columns,  the  names  of  the  Officers,  their  re- 
spective salaries,  and  other  allowances,  if  any ; 
the  amount  of  security  each  gives ;  the  number 
of  accounts  remaining  open  ;  the  total  amount 
owing  to  Depositors*;  the  total  amount  invested 
with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt ;  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
Depositors  on  the  various  amounts  of  deposit, 
and  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  all  accounts ; 
the  total  amount  of  Government  Stock  standing 
to    the  credit    of    Depositors ;  and    the   total 
amount  of  the  separate  Surplus  Fund,  on  the 
20th  day  of    November,   1892 ;    the  rat«  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
for  the  expenses  of  management ;  the  annual 
number  of  receipts  from  Depositors ;  the  annual 
number    of    payments ;    the    average    amount 
of  receipts  ;  the  average  amount  of  payments ; 
the  number  and  amount  of  annuities  granted ; 
the      annual      expenses      of      management, 
inclusive     of     all     payments     and     salaries, 
for  the  year  ended  the  20th  day  of  November, 
1892  ;    a^so  the  year  in  which  business  com- 
menced in  each  Bank,  and  the  name  of  the  day 
or  days,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  the  week, 
on  which  the  Banks  are  open  for  the  deposit 
and  withdrawal  of  moneys  ;  including  in  such 
Return  a  list  of  all  such   Savings   Banks   as, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  2fi  Vic.  c.  14. 
or  otherwise,  have  been  closed  and  have  traDft> 
ferred  their  funcls,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks;  showing,  in   each 
case,  the  number  of  such  Banks,  as  well  as  the 
number  and  amount  of  Depositors'  accounts  so 
transferred,  and  the  amount  of  compensation, 
if  any,  made  to  all  or  any  of  the  Officers  of  such 
Banks  respectively  ;  and  showing  also  the  years 
in  which  such  Banks  were  respectively  opened 
and  closed,  and  the  number  and  amount   of 
their  Depositors*  balances,  and  the  number  of 
days  and  hours  in  each  week  on  which  the  same 
Banks  were  open  for  public  business  at  the  cloec 
of  the  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  such 
closing ;  distinguishing  the  same,  as  in  the  form 
of  the  Return,  for  each  separate  county,  as  ^rell 
as  collectively,  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  for  the  United  Klngdoin   (in 
continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  347» 
of  Session  1892.)"— (-Vr.  Maclvre.) 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
after  Twelve  o'clock- 
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HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  19th  April  1893. 


OR  DEBS  OF   THE  DAY. 


GOVERNMENT   OF  IRELAND  BILL. 
(No.    209.) 
8ec0xd  reading  [adjourned  debate.] 
[tenth  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6tli  April]  pro- 
posed to  Question  [6th  April],  "That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

♦Mr.  RENTOUL  (Down,   E.)  :   The 
Debate     closed     last     evening      by      a 
speech   from    the   Chief     Secretary   for 
Ireland,    which   was   about   the   longest 
that  has  yet  been  delivered  in  the  course 
of  the    proceedings    on   this     Bill.       I 
suppose    wiB     may     regard     it     as     the 
clo-'*ing  speech  of  the  Debate  from  the 
Government  Bench,  because   the   Chief 
Secretary      is     the      gentleman      most 
intimately    connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment   of     Ireland,    and     it     is    to     be 
assumed  that  it  would  be  he,  who  would 
sum  up  the  Debate,  and  put  the  argument 
at  its   best  and    in    its    strongest    light. 
The  Chief  Secretary  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated   on  the  fact  that  he  is  a  pleasant 
speaker,  and  one  who  is  always  listened  to 
with  interest.     As  he  proceeded  with  his 
speech  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  wondered  what  possible  new  argu- 
ment he  would  adduce  and  what  answer  he 
would  give  to  the  various  points  that  have 
been  raised  against  this  Bill.     About  the 
first   remark  the  right   hon.    Gentleman 
made  was  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dover,  who  had  spoken  of  the  policy 
of  compromise  which  is  at  present  before 
the  House.  "  Well,"  said  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, "  we  may  try  the  policy  of  compro- 

VOL.  XI.    [fourth  series.] 


mise,  for  the  policy  of  no  compromise  has 
absolutely   broken   down."      The    right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  naturally  challenged 
on  this  point,  because  we  (the  Unionists) 
firmly  believe  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
policy  which  had  succeeded  in  Ireland  at 
any    stage    in    her    history,    it    was  the 
policy   pursued   by    the   Leader   of   the 
Opposition   during  the  past  five  or  six 
years,    a    policy    which    has    left   that 
country  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity 
so   great   that   even   the   present   Chief 
Secretary  has  not  yet  had  time  to  upset 
it.       The     Chief     Secretary,    however, 
when    he     was    asked    for    proof    that 
the      policy     of     no     compromise     had 
broken  down,  said  it  broke  down  at  the 
last  Election.     But  where  did  it  break 
down  at  the  last  Election  ?      It  did  not 
break  down  in  Ireland  at  the  last  General 
Election,  and  that  was  surely   the  place 
most  of  all  concerned  and  interested  in 
this  matter.     In  Ireland,  so  far  from  the 
policy  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
having  broken   down,  we  find  that  ^ve 
seats  have  been  added  to  the  Unionist  re- 
presentation   of  Ireland,    and   it    is    re- 
markable that  two  of  the  seats  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  area.     It  is  often  said  that 
there  is  no  better  way  of  trying  to  capture 
a    country    than    by    beginning   at  the 
capital.    Well,  we  have  commenced  at  the 
capital  by  capturing  two  seats  ;  and    if 
we   had   only  had    longer   time    and    a 
little  longer  of  the  administration  of  the 
Leader   of   the  Opposition,  I   fancy   we 
would  have  captured  a  great  many  seats 
in  Ireland.     When  people  heard  in  the 
poorest  and   most  disturbed  districts  of 
the  West  of  Ireland,  the  cry  of  "God 
bless  Balfour  "  ringing  on  the  roads  as 
he     the     Leader     of     the      Opposition 
who    was    then    Chief     Secretary    pro- 
ceeded     along,      without     any      police 
protection    whatever,    they  came    to  the 
conclusion  that  certainly  a  great  step  had 
been  taken   towards  the    pacification  of 
that  country.     The  Chief  Secretary,  in 
addressing  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  who  have  expressed  their  fears 
about  the  policy  that  was  being  brought 
forward,     said — "Our     hopes    are,     at 
least,  as  substantial  as  your  fears."     Yes, 
it  is  very  easy  for  the  Chief  Secretary, 
an  Englishman,  who  is  able  at  any  time 
to  give   up  the  onerous  and  difficult  ap- 
pointment  he  at  present   holds,   and  to 
leave  Ireland  for  ever  ;  it  is  very  easy  for 
him  to  say — "  You  need  have  no  fear  what- 
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ever ;  our  hopes  are  quite  as  worthy  of 
respect  as  your  fears."  But  those  who 
have  their  all  at  stake — those  who  live  in 
Ireland — have  the  best  right  to  fear.  The 
right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London 
(Sir  John  Lubbock)  his  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  emigration 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
three  months,  and  the  Chief  Secrerary 
met  that  by  saying  there  were  economic 
and  other  causes  which  accounted  for  the 
increase  of  emigration,  and  as  a  sort  of 
Bet-off  he  said  that  emigration  had  de- 
creased bv  5,000  in  the  last  four  or  five 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  Yes,  but 
that  was  because  the  people  imagined 
that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  going  to 
be  shelved  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  Bill  was  really  going  to 
be  pressed  forward,  then  emigration 
began.  Now,  we  thought  that  if  there  was 
one  thing  more  than  another  which  this 
Bill  was  to  do  for  Ireland  it  was  to  stop 
emigration.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  when 
there  was  only  a  shadowy  prospect  of 
the  Bill  being  ever  brought  before  that 
House  and  when  rumours  were  widely  circu- 
lated in  Ireland  that  the  Government 
never  intended  to  introduce  it  at  all,  and 
when  the  Government  during  all  these 
months  between  the  General  Election 
and  the  month  of  January  last 
seemed  immensely  afraid  of  meet- 
ing Parliament,  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  confident  that  Home  Rule  was 
dropping  away  altogether,  and  emigration 
decreased.  But  as'  soon  as  the  prospect 
of  Home  Rule  became  a  reality  then  emi- 
gration again  commenced,  and  has  been 
continuing  since.  The  contention  of  the 
supporters  of  such  a  Bill  has  always  been 
that  Home  Rule  would  put  a  stop  to  emi- 
gration, but  the  prospect  of  Home  Rule 
has  certainly  not  had  that  effect,  but  has 
had  exactly  the  contrary  effect.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  next  calleil 
attention  to  the  change  of  opinion  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  stated 
that  the  majority  in  that  county 
in  favour  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  increased  largely  at  the 
last  Election.  Yes,  but  in  Ireland,  which 
was  really  the  test  case,  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  have  largely  decreased. 
Id  the  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  there  was  but  one  question — that  of 
Home  Rule — before  the  electors,  five 
seats  were  captured  by  the    Unionists 
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In    Lancashire   where  Home  Rule  was 
studiously   kept   away   from    the  (roDsi- 
deration  of   the  electors,  the  supporters 
of     the     Government     had      increased. 
In    Lancashire,     was    the  Home    Rule 
Question   the    question    on     which  the 
Election    turned  ?        It    certainly    was 
not.       Take    a    typical    case,    that    of 
the    Rossendale    Election.      There,  not 
only  was  Home  Rule  not  mentioned,  but 
Home  Rule  was  absolutely  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule in  the  address  of  the  Liberal  candidate, 
who  said,  in  substance, that  the  Liberals 
were  not  going  to   be  so  ridiculous  as  to 
give  the  Irish  people  a^  Parliament  with 
real    Parliamentary    powers,    but    they 
would  give  them  a  thing  that  they  would 
call    a  Parliament,   to     deal    with    gas, 
water,   and  electricity,  and  Irishmen  in 
all    probability    would    not    know    the 
difference.     I    myself  have   addressed  a 
considerable    number    of     meetings     in 
Lancashire  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and   in  almost  every  case   I  was 
asked  not  to  trouble  myself  about  Home 
Rule,  for  the  people  knew  little,  and  cared 
less   about  it,   being    interested    in    the 
Newcastle  Programme  and  in  the  various 
questions  which  affected  England.  There 
was  probably  no  county  in  Great  Britain 
in  which  the  Home  Rule  Question    was 
so  much  kept  away  from  the  electors  as 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  that  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  success  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  h^s  found  so 
much  pleasure.*    In  his  speech  the   pre- 
vious night  the  noble   Lord    the  Mem- 
ber   for    South    Paddington     (Lord    B. 
Churchill)  had  asked — 

"  Is  there  any  known  Constitution  whicli  ex- 
poses a  Legislature  to  such  doubt,  exceptions, 
and  restrictions  as  those  to  which  we  ex  pose  the 
Irish  Legislative  Body  under  this  Bill  "  ? 

The  Chief  Secretary's  first  answer  to 
that  was, "  the  United  States  of  America." 
But  there  is  no  one  of  the  L^nited 
States  of  America  that  claimed  to  be  a 
nation  or  that  asked  for  national  privi- 
leges. Each  State  of  the  Union  in  the 
United  States  gave  up  certain  powers 
of  its  own,  in  order  that  it  might  be  met 
by  other  States  giving  up  those  same 
powers  to  what  1  may  term  a  supreme 
Legislature  which  governed  them  all. 
The  United  States  Government  found 
a  parallel  in  this  matter  in  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  the  Prime  Minister 
once  declared  to  be   the  best  and  most 
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complete    form  of    government    he  had 
ever  known  to  be  applied  either  to  Church 
or  to  State.       But  what  is  the  difference 
between    the  Congregational    Body  and 
the     Presbyterian      Body     in     govern- 
ment ?      Each     congregation      of      the 
Presbyterian  Church   gave  up    a    great 
amount    of    its    liberty,    in    order    that 
it  might  be  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  rule  other  congregations, 
and  that  was  exactly  what  the  United 
States  did  in  the  Union  there,  whereas 
in  the    Congregational  Body  each    con- 
gregation   was   entirely    indepemlent   of 
every     other     congregation.        In     the 
United    States,    then,    it    was    not    the 
case  of   a  number  of   nations  being  re- 
strained   from    exercising    their    proper 
rights    and    privileges,    but    of    States 
voluntarily  giving  up  to  a  Constitution, 
which    they    themselves    had    founded, 
certain  of  their  rights  in  order  that  they 
might  assist  in  exercising  similar  rights 
over  other  States.  The  right  hou.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  boasted  of  his 
Colleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  as  his  source  of  information 
with   regard   to  the   American    Govern- 
ment.    But  is  any  information  supplied 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster to  be  relied  upon  ?     If  his  informa- 
tion    about    the     United    S<^ates    is   as 
accurate  as  his  information  about  Ulster, 
then   certainly   the    Chancellor    of    the 
Duchy  is  not  a  person  to  be  relied  on. 
In   the    First   Reading   Debate   on   this 
Bill   I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the   Chancellor   of  the   Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, in  his   attack  on  Ulster,  and  in 
his    position    as    regarded    Home  Rule, 
did  not  represent  even  his  own  family, 
and    I  knew  that  to  be  a  positive  and 
absolute  fact.  But  I  have  got  more  proof 
since,  for   the  leading  members  of   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy's  family,  both 
from  Ireland  and  Scot  land,  have  written  to 
me,  thanking  me  for  calling  attention  in 
this  House  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
the  least  sympathy  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  views.    [An  hon.  Mem- 
ber :    What   has   that   to  do  with  the 
case  ?]      The   Unionist   Members   from 
Ulster  think  it  has  a  great   deal  to  do 
with  the  case.     When  a  gentleman,  him- 
self an  Ulsterman   by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, tells  this  House   and   the   country 
that     Ulster    Members   do    not    repre- 
sent their  constituencies,  then  we  must 
take     every     opportunity     of     meeting 


that  charge,  which  is  as  damaging  as 
it  is  absolutely  untrue.  But  when  the 
Chief  Secretary  came  to  discuss  the 
safeguards  in  this  Bill,  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
said,  in  effect,  just  as  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  said,  our  safeguards  are  useless, 
they  can  restrain  no  one,  who  wants  to 
do  wrong  ;  but  the  Irish  Parliament  will 
not  want  to  do  wrong.  He  used,  in  fact, 
the  following  words  : — 

"  If  you  start  from  the  pro|X)sition  that  the 
Irish  Exchequer  is  going  to  be  manned  by  a 
parcel  of  rogues,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
argument ;  but  I  am  sure  my  right  hon.  Friend 
will  not  take  that  line." 

Well,  but  i^  there  are  to  be 
safeguards,  let  us  have  real  safe- 
guards, whether  we  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  rogues  or  by  honest  men.  If 
there  are  to  be  no  safeguards,  let  there 
be  none.  I  myself  have  not  much 
belief  in  safeguards  of  any  sort  in  con- 
nection with  a  Parliament.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  safeguard  that  the 
intelligence  of  hon.  Gentlemen  could  not 
easily  get  round.  If  you  give  full 
legislative  powers  to  a  Parliament  in 
connection  with  Criminal  Law,  then 
most  certainly  that  Parliament  can  easily 
manage,  by  certain  criminal  enactments, 
to  get  rid  of  the  practical  effect  of  a 
great  many,  if  not  of  all,  the  restrictions 
that  might  be  put  upon  it.  But  the 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  whether  or  not  the  acts 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Party  during 
the  past  10  years  were  such  as 
ought  to  inspire  trust,  and  he  referred 
distinctly  to  three  organisations  in  Ire-^ 
land — namely,  the  Land  League,  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  and  boycotting,  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  answered  only  with 
respect  to  one  of  them,  the  Land  League, 
possibly  from  certain  points  of  view  the 
most  harmless  of  the  whole  of  them. 
But  how  did  he  answer  ?  The  answer 
was  astounding  as  a  direct  incite- 
ment to  illegal  methods  and  to 
crime.  He  said  the  Land  League 
produced  good  fruits  ;  that  it 
caused  the  Land  Act  of  1881  to  be 
passed  ;  therefore  the  argument  seemed 
to  be,  if  it  was  logical  at  all,  that  if  a 
thing  produced  good  fruits  it  did  not  in 
the  least  matter  what  the  thing  was 
Itself.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  I  have 
heard  the  Prime  Minister  distinctly  say 
that  the  Land  League  had  nothing  to  do 
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with    the   passing   of   the   Land  Act  of 
1881  ;   therefore     the     Prime     Minister 
repudiated   the   one  defence    which  the 
Chief  Secretary  raised  with  regard  to  the 
Land   League — namely,  that   the  Land 
Act   of   1881   was  the  offspring  of  that 
horrible   conspiracy    whose   steps    were 
dogged  by  crime.       The  next  point  the 
Chief  Secretary  referred  to  was  Ulster, 
and    he  is  the    only  Gentleman  of  the 
Home  Rule  Party  who,  since  this  Debate 
began,    had  one   good  word  to  say  for 
Ulster.     The  Chief  Secretary  did  admit 
there     is     prosperity    in      Ulster,     and 
great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
demonstration    in   Belfast.       The   right 
hon.    Gentleman  estimated  the   number 
who  marched  past  in  that  demonstration 
at  150,000.     That  was  generous  of  him. 
The  exact  number  that  marched  past  was 
120,000,  but  there  were  about  350,000 
onlookers  who  were  quite  ready  to   join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  marched    in  pro- 
cession, so  that  it  would  be  very  foolish 
to   underrate  the  effect  or  force  of  that 
demonstration.        The  leading  paper  of 
the   Nationalist    Party    in    Ireland   said 
the     demonstration     numbered      15,000 
persons,  so  that  if  the  people  of  England 
take  their   information  from    the  news- 
papers  of  the    Home     Rule    Party    in 
Ireland  they  will    certainly    obtain   in- 
formation of  a  very  misleading  character. 
We  have  often   known  meetings  to  be 
minimised  in  their   effect  and   numbers, 
but   we   have   never   seen    the    process 
of    minimising    carried    to  such  an    ex- 
tent as  it  was  carried  by  that  particular 
newspaper,    and  by   many  other   news- 
papers in  England  and  Scotland  which 
are  supporting  the  same  policy.  I  think, 
however,    that   common    honesty    might 
have  caused  the  Radicals  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland  to  have  admitted  that  the 
demonstration  was  a   great  and  earnest 
one.       The    hon.    Member    for    North 
Donegal  (Mr.  Mains)  has  taken  another 
method  of  discounting  the  demonstration. 
He  admitted  that  the  demonstration  was 
great   in   numbers,    but   stated    that   it 
was     made     up     largely      of     Roman 
Catholics    and    Home    Rulers  ;  and    as 
proof  that  it  was  made  up   in  this  way 
the  hon.  Member  told  us  that  he  himself, 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  convinced  Nation- 
alist,   was    in    the  habit   of    attending 
Unionist  meetings  in  Coleraine.  His  name 
was  then  published  in  the  newspapers  as 
attending,   and    as    being,    therefore,   a 
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supporter  of  the  Unionist  cause,  and  an 
opponent  of  Home  Hule.     But  the  hon. 
Member    for     North    Donegal     in    h^ 
speech    told,     us     twice     that     he     is 
a     trader    in     Coleraine,    carrying    on 
an      important     agricultiu*al     manufac- 
ture— a    manufacture    of    manure.      It 
might,     therefore,     possibly      be     good 
policy  for  a  trader  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  both    Parties — at  least,  until  he- got 
a  seat  in  Parliament,    when,    of  course, 
he    would    be    prevented   from    attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  both  sides.     That 
would'    be     good     business,     and     the 
Member   for  North  Donegal  is   a   good 
business      man,      because     he     has     in 
his  speeeh  twice  advertised  his  business, 
at  the  same  time  calling  special  attention 
to    two    newspapers — The    Ballymoney 
Free  Press  and  The  Coleraine  Chronicle^ 
which    he    said    were     Liberal     papers 
having  a  much    larger  circulation  than 
the  Conservative    papers    in    the    same 
town.    Now  both  these  papers  were  bound 
to  publish  that  speech  in  full,  and  to  write 
leading   articles    stating   that    the    hon. 
Member    is     doing    his    duty     in    this 
House,    and,    of    course,     will     be    as 
true  to  his  customers  and   his   business 
as  he  is  to  his  constituents  in  this  House. 
Therefore,    as  one   good  turn    deserves 
another,     the     hon.     Member      having 
gratuitously    advertised  the  newspapers, 
the  newspapers  will  advertise  the   hon. 
Member,  both    as  politician,  and,    what 
is  much  more  important,  as  reliable  trader. 
The  hon.    Member   for  North   Donegal 
mentioned    the    newspapers   in   question 
with    the   view    of   showing    that  there 
is  considerable  feeling  in   favouf  of  the 
policy     of     the     Prime     Minister,     and 
that  the   newspapers    which   supportea 
that  policy  were  more  widely  read  than 
the  newspapers  which  opposed  it.     Well, 
I  will  take  the  newspaper  test.   In  Belfast 
there  is  a  newspaper  called    The   Irish 
News,  which  advertises  that  it   is   "the 
only    daily     Nationalist    newspaper    in 
Ulster."    Now  we  have  been  told  in  this 
House   that   the   Roman   Catholics   and 
Home  Rulers    in    Ulster   are   nearly  as 
numerous  as,   or   more    numerous    than, 
the  Protestants  and  Unionists ;  that  they 
are  richer  and  better  off,  and  a  hundred 
other   things    have    been    said  to  prove 
their  superiority.    But  what  do  we  find  ? 
We   find    that   Belfast   has    four    daily 
Unionist   papers — about    as    prosperous 
journals  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
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United  Kingdoin,  whilst  it  has  only  one 
daily  Nationalist  newspaper  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Donegal  took  the  newspaper  test,  and  by 
it  tried  to  represent  one-half  or  more 
than  of  Ulster  as  being  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule,  the  first  answer  is 
that  the  Home  Rule  Party  in  that 
Province  are  only  able  to  support  one 
daily  newspaper,  whilst  the  Unionist 
Party  support  four  daily  newspapers. 
The  Chief  Secretary  taunted  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  saying  to 
Irishmen — "Remember  how  rich  your 
British  partner  is."  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  when  in  Ireland,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very 
foolish  thing  for  Ireland  in  any  degrea 
to  break  the  partnership  with  Great 
Britain.  Well,  that  seems  to  me  a  stronsr 
argument  against  Home  Rule,  and  the 
argument  of  all  others  most  difficult  to 
get  over  ;  for  whilst  sentiment  or  feeling 
might  change,  it  seems  to  mo  that  to 
loosen  the  bonds  of  our  connection  with 
s  country  as  rich  as  England  would  be 
a  disastrous  and  foolish  proceeding  in- 
deed. How  is  the  Land  Question  to  be 
settled  by  an  Irish  Pari  iameut  after  an  Irish 
Parliament  is  established  ?  The  Land 
Question  is  the  one  burning  and  press- 
ing question  in  Ireland,  and  how  is 
that  to  be  settled  ?  Where  would  the 
Irish  Parliament  get  the  money  to  settle 
it,  and  how  woidd  they  possibly  buy  out 
the  landlords  ?  If  landlordism  is  to 
cease  and  if  the  Irish  Parliament  has  not 
the  money  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  there 
is  no  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  except  by  expelling  the  land- 
lords altogether  and  robbing  them  of 
their  property.  But  to  come  to  another 
point.  In  the  early  part  of  this  Debate 
there  were  several  speeches  which  were 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  a  discussion 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  Grattan's 
Parliament.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  some  hon.  Members  that 
Grattan's  Parliament  was  a  complete 
success,  and,  it  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  others  that  it  was  a  complete 
failure.  Now  for  the  purpose  of  my 
argument,  I  do  not  care  in  the  least 
whether  it  was  a  success  or  failure.  If 
it  were  proved  beyond  doubt  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  that  proof  as  an  argument  against 
the  present  Homo  Rule  Bill.  If  Grattan's 
Parliament  was  a  success,  then  a  Parlia- 


ment of  Protestants  without  any  safe- 
guards at  all — a  Parliament  without  an 
Executive,  ami  differing  in  every  possible 
and  conceivable  respect  from  the  Parlia- 
ment proposed  to  be  set  up  in  this  Bill — 
was  a  success.  But  what  does  that  prove 
with  regard  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
posed Parliament  ?  How  could  the 
success  of  one  thing  prove  the  probable 
success  of  a  totally  different  thing  ?  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved  that 
Grattan's  Parliament  was  a  failure,  then 
my  reply  is  that  this  Parliament  would 
also  be  a  failure.  Much  has  also  been 
made  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clare  with 
regard  to  the  success  of  Grattan's  Par- 
liament, but  the  statements  of  Lord  Clare 
were  so  conflicting  that  they  were  quoted 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  proving 
totally  different  things.  I  think  on  this 
question  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Clare  is  vastly  more  important  than 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Clare.  The  opinion 
of  a  man  given  a  hundred  years  ago  as 
to  whether  Grattan's  Parliament  was  a 
success  or  a  failure  is  worthy  of  very 
small  consideration,  and  is  of  very  little 
value  to  us  at  the  present  time.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  matters  which  I 
desire  to  make  clear  to  the  House  re- 
garding the  Unionists  of  Ireland,  and  the 
first  thing  is,  that  the  opposition  of  Irish 
Unionists  to  Home  Rule  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  because  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  Roman 
Catholics.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all,, 
because  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Home  Ruler  is 
decidedly  the  most  honest  of  all  the 
Home  Rulers  in  this  House.  I  divide 
Home  Rulers  into  three  classes.  I 
will  not  call  them  the  dishonest,  the 
more  dishonest,  and  the  most  dishonest, 
because  that  might  sound  impolite.  I 
will  call  the  three  classes,  the  honest, 
the  less  honest,  and  the  least  honest. 
Now  the  honest  Home  Ruler  is  th.e  Irish 
Roman  Catholic ;  the  less  honest  is 
the  English  Home  Ruler  ;  and  the  least 
honest  of  all  is  the  Irish  Protestant 
Home  Ruler.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Home  Ruler  never  was  a  rat.  He  never 
turned  round,  he  never  ratted,  he  was  a 
Home  Ruler  from  his  earliest  days,  there- 
fore he  is  no  turncoat ;  but  the  English 
Home  Rulers  turned  round  so  suddenly 
that  I  am  justified  in  doubting  very 
considerably  the  honesty  of  those 
gentlemen.     As  for  the  Irish  Protestant 
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Home  Rulers,  words  fail  me  altogether. 
Ther  should  follow  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Biggar  and  go  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  bag  and  baggage,  as  he  did. 
Every  time  one  of  them  speaks  in  this 
House  he  makes  an  attack  on  the 
Protestant  Church  and  on  Protestants, 
sind  their  intolerance  and  so  forth 

MR.JOHNPINKERTON  (Gal way): 
That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  RENTOUL  :  I  believe  the  hon. 
Member  is  a  very  modest  man,  and  never 
speaks  in  this  House,  but  I  have  heard 
him  express  sentiments  that  were  not  in 
accordance  with  that  interruption. 

Mr.  PINKERTON  :  I  have  never 
attacked  the  Protestant  Church,  either 
here  or  anywhere  else.  Give  me  the 
reference. 

Mr.  RENTOUL  :  I  am  not  able  to 
quote  the  exact  words  of  the  hon.  Member 
in  this  House,  but  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  always  a  Home  Ruler 

Mr.  PINKERTON:  I  have  been 
longer  a  Home  Ruler  than  you  have  been 
a  Conservative. 

Mr.  RENTOUL  :  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  since  I  was  born  I  never  was  any- 
thing but  a  Conservative,  and  I  cannot 
w?ll  go  further  back  than  that,  except  to 
sry  that  my  father  was  Grand  Master  of 
the  Orangemen  of  County  Donegal.  I 
may  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I 
always  distrusted  the  Protestant  Home 
Ruler  far  more  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
Home  Ruler.  I  do  not  want  any  ascen- 
dency. I  am  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  never  suffered  any  dis- 
abilities which  the  General  Assembly 
did  not  suffer. 

Mr.  PINKERTON :  Regium  Donum. 

Mr.  RENTOUL  :  Regium  Donum 
and  the  Maynooth  Grant  were  about 
equal.  We  Presbyterians  had  no  ascen- 
dency in  the  past,  we  have  none  in  the 
present,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  likely 
that  we  will  have  any  in  the  future,  for 
only  this  week  the  Prime  Minister 
refused  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the 
Irish  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  yet  tlie  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  stated  yester- 
day that  of  the  621  ministers  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church  590  were,  and 
had  always  been,  Liberals.  These  were 
the  men  who  struck  away  the  three  props 
of  ascendency  in  Ireland — the  State 
Church,  landlordism,  and  a  restricted 
franchise.     The  next  difficulty  which  I 

Mr,  Rentoul 


wish  to  deal  with  is  the  statements  and 
representations  which  are  so  often  made 
by  Gladstonians  with  regard  to  the 
Orange  Society.  I  can,  perhaps,  speak 
with  all  the  more  freedom,  since  I  am 
not  a  member  of  that  Organisation. 
Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Orangemen  are,  after  all,  but  a  fraction 
of  the  Irish  Unionists.  Their  numbers 
are  generally  estimated  at  60,000.  I 
have  never  heard  them  estimated  by 
Dr.  Kane,  the  Grand  Master  of  Belfast, 
at  above  80,000.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Society  was  organised  for  any  purpose 
other  than  thai  of  defence.  I  could  not, 
however,  better  defend  the  Society 
against  the  charges  that  are  constantly 
levelled  at  it  than  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  who, 
when  asked  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1825  why  it  was  not  necessary 
in  Ulster  for  25  years  to  enforce  the 
Insurrection  Act,  said — 

"  There  is  in  the  North  and  has  been  a  per 
petually  organised  form  of  Yeomanry,  mostly 
Orangemen,  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  any 
particular  act  of  insubordination  or  insurrection, 
and,  therefore,  giving  a  more  constant  opposing 
force  to  particular  acts  of  outrage." 

And  again  he  said — 

*'  My  Orange  fellow-countrymen  are  the  most 
noble,  generous,  and  patriotic  body  of  men  any 
country  ever  saw." 

In  1836  the  Grand  Lodge  was  dissolved 
at  the  wish  of  the  King,  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  Why  secret  societies, 
organised  by  Roman  Catholics,  soon 
sprung  up  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1 839  an  Act  against  secret  societies  had 
to  be  passed.  But  now  I  proceed  on  to 
consider  the  basis  of  this  demand  for 
Home  Rule.  It  is  based  on  the  idea, 
inculcated  by  Irish  Nationalists,  that 
Ireland  is  a  nation.  If  the  contention  is 
not  that  Ireland  is  a  nation,  why  the 
name  Nationalist,  as  applied — and  used 
as  applying  to  themselves — by  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  ?  The 
Member  for  North  Kerry  formerly  held 
the  view  that  Ireland  is  a  nation  and 
should  have  a  nation^s  rights.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 

changed  his  opinion 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  Since  I 
am  challenged  I  say  that  Ireland  is  a 
nation,  and  never  can  be  made  anything 
else  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  a  nation 
should  not  be  content  with  a  Home  Rule 
Constitution. 
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Mr.  RENTOUL:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
interrupted  me  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming my  statement.  That  is  verj 
satisfactory.  Let  us,  however,  see  what 
other  hon.  Members  have  to  say.  The 
Member  for  Cork  City  (Mr.  W.  O'Brien) 
declared  in  1885 — 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  the  moment  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  and  to  warn  England 
that  in  the  hour  of  her  peril  she  will  have  to 
deal  with  an  Irish  nation." 

The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
J.  Dillon)  said  on  one  occasion — 

"  The  feeling  is  ever  present  to  my  mind  in 
favour  of  shaking  off  the  Union  with  England." 

And  again  at  Waterford,  on  December  8, 
1888,  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  used 
these  words — 

"  I  have  never  hesitated  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  men  of  '67,  and  I  declare  that 
our  movement  is  in  its  main  principles,  and  the 
great  issues  at  which  it  aims,  the  legitimate 
saocessor  of  that  movement." 

Now, who  were  "  the  men  of  '67  "  ?  Were 
they  not  the  men  of  the  Fenian  move- 
ment— a  movement  the  undoubted  object 
of  which  was  entire  separation  between 
England  and  Ireland  ?  The  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  O'Brien)  told  his  audience  at 
Cork  on  the  24th  of  August,  1885— 

"  When  the  complete  programme  of  the 
Land  League  is  accomplished  landlordism  will 
vanish  from  the  country,  and  the  soil  of  Ireland 
will  be  free,  its  people  owning  no  master  but  the 
Almighty,  and  no  nag  but  the  green  flag  of  an 
independent  Irish  nation." 

8o  that  the  Member  for  Cork  would  not 
be  content  with  anything  but  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  The  Member  for  North 
Kerry  said  they  would  be  content  with 
«  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Mb.  sexton  :  I  said  we  would  be 
content  with  a  Home  Rule  Constitution. 

Mr,  RENTOUL  :  Yes,  so  you  say, 
hut  the  Constitution  given  by  this  Bill 
is  something  vastly  less  than  the  rights 
of  a  nation,  then  you  are  content  with 
iess  than  your  rights.  Now  I  do  not 
know  any  Member  of  whom  it  is  more 
<iifficult  to  find  a  statement  that  would 
place  him  in  an  awkward  position  than 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry.  He 
has  made  only  one  statement  of  that 
class,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  that  was 
when  he  said — 

# 

"  I  will  not  mince  my  words.  The  one  pre- 
vailing passion  between  England  and  Ireland  is 
the  passion  of  hate." 

Mr.  SEXTON:  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Member  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  used 


those  words  on  the  14th  October,  1881, 
and  my  experience  up  to  then  justificl 
the  use  of  them.  Since  then  I  have  had 
a  different  experience.  The  words  were 
spoken  on  a  day  when  Ireland  was  con- 
vulsed, and  when  I  was  extremely 
excited  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

Mb.  RENTOUL  :  In  that  case  the 
hon.  Member  has  changed  his  opinion, 
and  therefore  he  withdraws  those  words. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  RENTOUL :  That  withdrawal 
will  be  satisfactory  to  some  gentlemen  in 
Ireland,  but  not  to  others.  Well,  then, 
hon.  Gentlemen  behind  me  mean  that 
Ireland  is  a  nation,  and  nothing  else,  but 
that  they  will  be  content  for  the  moment 
with  what  this  Bill  gives  them.  But 
what  right  has  Ireland  to  call  herself  a 
nation  ?  Ireland  has  not,  and  never  had, 
any  one  of  the  marks  of  a  nation.  She 
never  has  been  ruled  by  one  King,  never 
had  an  Executive,  an  Army,  or  a  Navy, 
and  has  not  a  national  language  nor  a 
distinct  origin.  Ireland  used  to  have 
five  or  six  Kings  at  one  time  mur- 
dering one  another.  That  was  what 
brought  the  English  over  to  Ireland — 
a  quarrel  between  two  Irish  Kings  about 
another  man^s  wife  I  We  on  this  side 
of  the  House  do  not  believe  that 
Ireland  ever  bore  any  of  the  marks  of  a 
nation.  In  respect  of  race,  I  need  only 
quote  from  the  present  Premier,  who, 
speaking  at  Liverpool,  as  reported  in 
The  Daily  News  of  June  26,  1886, 
said — 

"  Are  you  aware — probably  many  of  you  are 
— that  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  of  British  descent "  ? 

Any  of  us,  who  have  been  to  Ireland, 
and  who  have  looked  at  the  signboards 
over  the  shops  as  we  passed  down 
any  street  in  any  town,  must  know 
how  true  this  is — for  the  names  are 
mainly  English  and  Scotch  names. 
Ireland  is  no  more  a  nation  than  the 
County  of  Yorkshire  is  a  nation  simply 
because  it  has  some  peculiar  character- 
istics. There  is  no  reason  why  Ireland 
should  not  be  able  to  take  her  full  and 
proper  Constitutional  part  in  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  Empire  ;  and  I,  for 
one,  would  welcome  the  suggestion  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin 
(Mr.  Courtney),  and  be  glad  to  see  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  sitting  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.     The   hon.  Member  asked 
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me  once  whether  I  would  trust  him. 
I  told  him  theu  that  I  would  trust 
him,  and  I  tell  him  so  still  ;  indeed, 
if  the  hon.  Member  would  take  his 
part  as  a  Constitutional  statesman  in 
Parliament  there  are  few  men  whom 
I  would  trust  more. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  :  He 
would  not  get  a  seat. 

Mr.  RENTOUL  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Belfast  says  the  Member  for 
North  Kerry  would  not  get  a  seat.  Per- 
haps he  would  not  in  Ireland,  but  I  am 
sure  he  would  in  England,  for  I  often 
mention  his  name — always  courteously 
and  with  respect — in  my  speeches  on 
public  platforms  in  England,  and  I  notice 
that  it  always  evokes  cheers.  In  that  re- 
spect, therefore,  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  perfectly  safe.  If  Ireland  is  a  nation 
— and  that,  after  all,  is  the  main 
ground  on  which  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule  is  made — then  she  ought  to  have 
the  rights  of  a  nation.  But  the  Bill 
denies  her  those  rights.  The  refusal  to 
allow  the  Irish  Parliament  to  protect  its 
own  trade  and  industries  is  a  denial  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
rights  of  a  nation,  and  I  could  never 
understand  why  the  restriction  is  im- 
posed except  on  the  ground  that  Ireland 
could  not  be  trusted  in  the  matter  ;  but 
if  she  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  this  she 
could  not  be  trusted  in  other  respects.  If 
the  restriction  is  imposed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Great  Britain,  the  richer 
country,  then  it  is  unfair  and  unjust. 
A  proof  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
mistrusted  Ireland  is  the  fact  that  they 
refused  her  this  right  of  protecting  her 
industries  and  also  the  duty  of  collecting 
the  contribution  which  she  is  to  pay  into 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  fact  that 
Ulster  prospers  under  the  same  laws  that 
exist  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  always 
a  great  grief  to  the  Home  Ruler,  there- 
fore efforts  have  been  made  to  deny  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  Ulster.  Every 
reference  to  the  prosperity  of  Ulster 
is  met  by  ridicule  or  attempts  to  ex- 
plain that  wealth  and  that  prosperity  away. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  those  attempts 
generally  come  from  Ulstermen.  The  hon. 
Member  for  WestCavan  (Mr.  Knox)  tried 
to  prove  the  other  night  that  Ulster  was 
the  most  ignorant  and  least  prosperous  of 
any  Province  in  Ireland.  This  was  most 
unfair. 

Mr.  young  (Cavan,  E.)  :  Statistics. 

Mr,  Rentoul 


Mr.  rentoul  :  I  could  follow  in 
the  very  smallest  degree  the  process  by 
which  such  conclusions  were  arrived  at. 
In  Ulster  we  have  the  City  of  Belfast — 
the  most  prosperous  city  in  Europe,  with- 
out exception — the  city  that  has  pro- 
gressed most  rapidly  of  all  European 
cities  in  population  and  wealth  during  the 
past  half  century.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  district  around  Belfast  is  prosperous, 
and  that  that  prosperity  made  the  pro- 
sperity of  Belfast.  But  what  made  the 
prosperity  of  the  surrounding  district  ? 
It  is  not  that  the  law  is  better  than  iu 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  for  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  The  fact  is  that  wherever  there 
are  industry  and  loyalty  there  is  pro- 
sperity, and  this  is  the  case  in  all  the 
Unionist  portions  of  Ireland.  It  has 
been  denied  that  the  majority  in  Ulster  is 
against  Home  Rule.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  farmers  are  in  favour  of  it.  If  they 
are,  then  where  are  Mr.  Serjeant  Dodd, 
who  contested  North  Antrim  on  a  most 
advanced  land  programme  ;  Professor 
Doughty,  who  stood  in  North  Tyrone ; 
Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  who  stood  iu  South 
Tyrone ;  and  Mr.  Greer,  who  stood  iu 
North  Londonderry — all  large  and  im- 
portant agricultural  constituencies  ? 
Where  are  they  ?  Beaten,  every  man 
of  them,  by  the  tenant-farmers.  Mem- 
bers who  speak  of  the  farmers  of  Ulster 
being  for  Home  Rule  know  nothing 
about  Ulster.  Statistics  have  been 
quoted  to  try  to  prove  that  other  parts  of 
Ireland  were  as  prosperous  as  Ulster; 
but  we  have  not  yet  had  the  statistic* 
as  to  pauperism,  and  surely  they  ought  to 
form  a  test  as  to  wealth.  In  Munster 
pauperism  stands  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  28 ; 
in  Leinster  it  is  1  in  34 ;  iu  Connaught 
1  in  38  ;  in  Ulster,  1  in  98  ;  in  Scotland 
it  is  1  in  44,  and  in  England  1  iu  39. 
This  shows  how  Ulster  stands  in  that 
matter — best  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
not  only  much  superior  to  the  other 
Provinces  of  Ireland,  but  actually  much 
superior  to  any  part  of  England  or  Scot- 
land. But  we  have  been  asked  whether  we 
are  not  willing  to  trust  the  Irish  Home 
Rulers.  Well,  I  am  not.  Individually, 
and  in  matters  of  private  busineiw, 
I  would,  and  do,  trust  them  as  fully  as 
other  men,  but  in  public  matters  the  case 
was  different.  Their  own  public  utter- 
ances and  conduct  cause  me  to  dia- 
trust  them.  The  experience  of  neither  the 
past  nor  the  present  will   warrant    ihmt 
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trnst,    and,    therefore,    I      cannot     give 
them  my  confidence  in   the  future.     In 
the    past    there    were     the    records   of 
boycotting  —  the   most    cowardly    thing 
that    could     be     done  —  and    the   Plan 
of    Campaign,    which     has     been    pro- 
nounced  illegal    and    immoral     by     the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Church    and 
the  Bench.      Can   anyone  show   me   in 
the  past  of  the  author  of  these  weapons  of 
warfare  anything  to  trust  ?     Leaving  the 
past,  and  referring  to  the  present,  there  is 
the  famous  Pastoral    of   Bishop    Nulty. 
That    Pastoral     is    simply  abhorrent  to 
me,  as  it  must  be  to  every   Protestant. 
It  is  shocking  that  a  clergyman  of  any 
Church  or  denomination,   however  high 
his  position,  should  undertake  to  openly 
dictate  to  voters  how  they  should  exer- 
cise their  franchise,  and  simply   horrible 
that  be  should  imply  to  the  voter  that  he 
would  be  violating  the  laws    of    God    if 
he  voted   in  a    certain   direction.     This, 
and  such  like  incidents,   make  Loyalists 
fear  the  rule  of  these  men.     Then  there 
is  the   case    of     Father    McFadden,    of 
Gweedore.       Father  McFadden    may  be 
the  most   upright  man  in  Ireland.     But 
when  the  order  was  out  for    his   arrest 
under  the  Crimes  Act,  he  said  he  would 
not  be  taken  without  bloodshed  ;    he  in- 
sisted upon  being  arrested,  if  at  all,  in 
the  presence   of  his  congregation    after 
Divine    service,    and    murder    followed. 
Father  McFadden  made  that  statement — a 
statement  which  no  Catholic  in  this  House 
will  defend.      The  greater  his  ^wer  the 
more  guilty  he  was  in  making  that  stxite- 
ment,  and    I   want    to   know    who   was 
responsible  for  that  murder  ?      The  real 
murderer  is    not   always    the   man  who 
strikes  the  blow.      In  the  opiniou  of  all 
unprejudiced  men  the  murder  of  Inspector 
Martin     lay    at     the    door    of    Father 
McFadden,     and     at     his     door    alone. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Louth  (Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy)    at   Newcastle  made  the 
statement  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Ireland    out-distanced    by   long  odds 
the  priests  of  Meath  iu  intimidation.  Well, 
I  have  been  trying  in    this   House,  on 
public  platforms,  through  the  Press,  and  in 
every  possible  way  to  get  either  a  con- 
firmation or  a  withdrawal  of  that  8ta.te- 
meut  from  the  hon.  Member.       I   pro- 
raise    that  if    the   charge   be    substan- 
tiated   in    the   case    of   a   Presbyterian 
minister    I    will     bring    that    minister 
before  his  Presbytery  and  have  his  con- 


duct inquired  into,  but  no  confii*mation  of 
the  statement  has  been  tendered.  Well 
who  after  that  can  trust  any  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Louth  ?  How  am  I  to  defend  the  Church 
to  which  I  belong  and  its  ministers  under 
such  circumstances  ?  I  will  give  another 
instance  to  show  how  unfair  is  the  treat- 
ment which  Unionists  receive  from 
Nationalist  Members,  those  Members 
whom  we  are  asked  to  trust,  and  it 
might  be  said  that  the  case  was 
trivial,  but  though  straws  were  small 
things  they  served  to  show  which 
way  the  wind  blew.  I  have  put  a 
question  to  the  Government — the  only 
question  I  have  put  this  Session,  for  I 
air.  not  fond  of  that  sort  of  advertisement, 
and  undoubtedly  a  great  many  frivolous 
and  unnecessary  questions  are  put  to 
Ministers,some,  no  doubt,  by  Conservative 
Members,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  by 
supporters  of  the  Government,  solely  for 
purposes  of  self-advertisement.  I  had 
asked  if  there  were  any  police  present  at 
the  Unionist  meetings  at  Seaford  and 
Dunmore  in  County  Down  ?  Before  I 
could  receive  a  reply,  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Down  (Mr.McCartan)  rose  and 
asked  if  the  Government  were  aware 
that  the  meetings  in  question  were  got 
up  by  landlords  and  their  agents  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  Government  ?  Now, 
I  knew  that  that  statement  was  untrue, 
so  I  wrote  to  the  locality,  and  found 
that  no  landlord  or  agent  had  been 
present  at  one  of  the  meetings  or  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  other 
had  been  got  up  entirely  by  tenant- 
farmers  and  labourers,  and  that  they  had 
invited  the  local  landlord  to  preside^ 
This  incident,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Unionist  Members  are  interrupted,^ 
generally,  does  not  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  we  would  be  likely  to  get 
a  very  fair  hearing  in  an  Irish  Parliament, 
if  one  were  established.  As  to  trusting 
to  the  future,  we  have  to  face  the 
unrevoked  pledges  of  the  Nationalists  to 
punish  us.  The  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  on  the  4th  December,  1886, 
said — 

"  When  we  come  out  of  this  struggle,  we  shall 
remember  ^  ho  were  the  people's  friends  and  who- 
were  their  enemies,  and  we  shall  deal  out  our  re- 
wards for  the  one  and  our  punishments  for  the 
other." 

How  is  it  possible  to  trust  these  men  ? 
Then   we  Unionists  do  not  believe   this 
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Bill  will  satisfy  the  Natloualists — the 
Nationalists  will  not  be  such  fools  as  to 
rest  content  with  the  miserable  powers 
conferred  upon  them  in  the  measure. 
There  is  no  finality  in  it,  and  the 
Nationalists  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
the  Bill  does  not  satisfy  one  of  them, 
therefore  the  whole  80  will  come  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons  and 
make  bargains  with  the  Government,  and 
get  their  powers  added  to.  The 
Unionists  are  told,  "  You  are  going  to 
be  beaten  ;  will  you  agree  to  a  com- 
promise ?  "  That  is  the  very  thing 
the  Unionists  will  refuse  to  do.  If 
they  were  certain  of  being  beaten  to- 
morrow or  to-morrow  week,  if  they  were 
sure  that  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  would 
be  established,  they  would  be  as  far  from 
assenting  to  a  compromise  as  they  are 
at  present.  I  do  not  remember  a 
more  thrilling  incident  in  history  than 
the  story  of  the.  French  war  vessel 
which,  when  it  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  and  knew  that  it  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  nailed  its  colours  to 
the  mast  and  went  down  with  colours 
flying.  That  is  what  Unionists  will 
do  if  they  are  to  be  beaten — they 
will  be  beaten  thoroughly,  but  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  compromise. 
When  the  Prime  Minister  comes  to  make 
his  triumphant  statement,  "  I  have  solved 
the  difficulty,"  his  boast  may  be  put  in  plain 
words  thus — "  I  have  handed  over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Loyalists  to  the 
Government  which  they  hate,  and  I  keep 
them  down  by  British  bayonets."  One 
thing,  however,  we  ask,  and  it  is  this  : 
"If  the  Bill  passes  withdraw  the 
Army."  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing could  induce  me  to  vote  for  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  if  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
would  make  me  pledge  myself  to  sup- 
port, it,  it  would  be  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  directly 
the  measure  became  law  the  British 
Army  would  be  withdrawn  from  Ireland. 
.  1  have  been  informed  by  hundreds  of 
officers  and  soldiers  in  Ireland  that  they 
will  never  fire  a  shot  on  the  Unionists 
of  Ulster  —  that  they  will  fire  on  no 
jnan  who  will  meet  them  singing  "  God 
save  the  Queen " — but  if  the  British 
Army  is  to  be  used  against  the  Loyalists, 
I  suppose  they  will  be  put  down, 
though  even  then  they  will  not  be 
easily    beaten.       They    will    struggle  ; 

Mr.  Rentoul 


but  I  trust  that  such  a  state .  of  affairs 

will,    under    no   circumstances,    become 

necessary.  If  we  can  believe  anything  that 

Ulster  people  say,  then  we  must  believe 

their  constantly  repeated  statement  that 

never  under  any  circumstances  or  at  any 

time  will  they  submit  to  a  Home  Rule 

Parliament.         But    if     they    fight    in 

Ulster  who  first  advised  them  to  do  it  ? 

Home  Rule  Members  had  threatened  it, 

but  the  Unionists  did  not  take  their  cue 

from    them.       They  took    it    from  the 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 

the   Duchy  of   Lancaster   (Mr.    Bryce). 

He  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  in  1885,  and 

he  met  a  deputation  of  Liberals  there  to 

talk  to  them  about  Home  Rule,  which 

he  said  was  coming.      This  was  what  a 

well-informed  gentleman  wrote  in  regard 

to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  visit^ — 

"  I  remember  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Jamison 
expressing  great  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Judges,  Magistrates,  or  police  being 
under  the  control  of  a  Dublin  Parliament.  Mr. 
Bryce  fully  agreed  with  his  remarks,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly recollect  his  significant  reply — *  That 
would  be  handing  over  the  sheep  to  the  wolves.' 
On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Bryce  remarketl  to  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  I  am  at  liberty  to  give 
him  if  required,  *  Home  Rule  is  coming ;  take 
my  advice  and  buy  a  revolver.' " 

Au  hon.  Member  :  What  is  the  name 
of  that  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  rentoul  :  The  writer  I  have 
quoted  said,  "whose  name  I  am  at 
liberty  to  give  him  if  required."  The 
name  of  the  writer  himself  is  John 
Rogers,  of  Windsor  Avenue,  Belfast. 
That  gentleman  will  give  the  name  to 
'the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  if  he  re- 
quires it.  A  great  deal  has  been  made 
of  the  conversion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North-East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt).  That 
conversion  has  been  trumpeted  about, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has 
exulted  in  the  fact  of  that  conversion. 
But  a  man  might  be  converted  too  often. 
If  he  was  converted  backwards  and  for- 
wards repeatedly,  then  his  conversion  was 
not  much  worth.  Speaking  at  Bodyke  in 
June,  1887,  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  used  these  words — 

"  I  and  others  have  been  preaching  to  the 
people  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  Do  not 
commit  outrage ;  do  not  be  guilty  of  any 
violence  ;  do  not  break  the  law.  I  say  it  here 
to-day.  I  do  not  care  who  takes  down  my 
words.  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  ever  having 
given  such  advice  to  the  Irish  people.*' 

Therefore,  this  hon.  Gentleman  was  first 
a   revolutiouisty   and  couutenauced  oat- 
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r^ges  and  suffered  for  it  ;  then   for  six 
jears  he  went  up  and  down  the  country 
advising  the  people  not  to  commit  out- 
rage.      That    was    conversion    No,     1. 
Then  he  made  his  speech    at   Bodyke. 
That     was      conversion    No.   2  ;    then 
came  his   speech  in    the    House — con- 
version No.  3.  Surely  when  a  man  could  be 
converted  all  round   in  that  way  it  was 
difficult  to  attAch   importance  to  his  de- 
clarations.     But  if  this  measure  is  to  be 
forced  upon   us,    at  least   let   the   Go- 
vernment make  some  effort  to  prove  that 
oar  fears  are   groundless.        Let   them 
take  a   little  time,  and   if   the    work  is 
good  work    it    will    be    all   the   better 
done.      The  man  who  made  Home  Rule 
possible — its  creator,  if  it  should  ever  pass 
—is  in  his  grave.     A  few  years  more  or 
less    will    not    matter    to    him.       The 
Prime   Minister   was   53   years   in    this 
House  before  he  became  a  Home  Ruler. 
He  also  can  wait  a  little  longer.      To 
the  Members   sitting   for  English   con- 
stituencies   I    would     say  —  You    un- 
doubtedly   went   to    your   election    last 
July  pledged  to  do  something  for  Irish 
legislation    on   Irish  soil.      But   was  it 
this  ?     Did  you   bargain   for   this  ?     If 
not,  then  surely  honour  is  above  a  seat 
in  this  House,  even  if  you  lose  your  seat 
over  it.     Be  true  to  yourselves  and  to 
that     independence      which      is      your 
proudest    boast.      This  is   not   a   Party 
question.      This    is    a    question    going 
to  the   root    of  Party   government  and 
going  to  the  root  of  national  life.    There- 
fore we  appeal  to  you  to  pause  and  con- 
sider what  it  is  we  ask  of  you.     Do  we 
ask  you  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  serve 
U9,  or  to  bear  any  burden  for  our  sakes  ? 
No  ;  we  simply  say.  We,  the  Loyalists  of 
Ireland,    have    been    with    you    for    93 
years.     We    like  you,  we   respect   you, 
and  we  trust  you,  and  our  only  petition — 
and    surely    it    is    an    humble    enough 
petition — is  to  remain  with  you,  and  to  be 
partners  in  the  Empire  which  we  did  so 
much  to  build  up.     This  Empire  is  not 
yours  to  break  up,  for  it  was  not  made 
by   you.     It    was   made   by  your   fore- 
fathers, and  handed  down   to  you  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  jass  on  to  future  genera- 
tions.    It  was  not  made  by  Englishmen 
in   the   past,  nor   by   Irishmen,  nor   by 
Scotchmen,  but  by  that  union  of  English 
pluck,  of  Scottish  prudence,  and  of  Irish 
enthusiasm,   which    lias   saved   us    from 
French  instability,  from  German  stolidity. 


and  from  Yankee  bombast.  Treat  us 
fairly,  and  you  will  never  regret  your 
action.  Be  true  to  fair-minded  English 
principles  ;  be  true  to  the  understanding 
on  which  our  forefathers  went  to  people 
Ulster ;  be  true  to  the  past  history  of 
Britain,  which  doomed  no  man  to  slavery. 
In  a  word,  be  true  to  yourselves,  and  "  it 
must  follow  as  the  night  the  day  : 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man." 

•Mb.  LENG  (Dundee)  said,  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Nonconformists 
of  this  country  to  do  justice  to  the  Non- 
conformists of  Ulster.  He  (Mr.  Leug) 
was  a  Nonconformist,  and  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  respond  to  the  hon.  Member's 
appeal,  and  to  give  reasons  why  the 
Nonconformists  in  this  country,  who 
were  most  desirous  to  live  in  accord  and 
agreement  with  their  brethren  in  Ulster 
and  throughout  Ireland,  thought  the 
Ulster  Nonconformists  were  suffering 
from  certain  hallucinations  which  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  countries 
had  shown  to  be  needless,  and  which 
their  experience  under  that  Bill  would 
soon  satisfy  them  were  unfounded.  It 
had  been  said  that  "  rightly  to  be  great 
is  not  to  act  without  great  argument." 
If  that  were  so,  the  protracted  Debate 
they  had  had  showed  that  the  House 
adequately  measured  the  greatness  of 
the  question  before  them.  It  was  to  be 
regretted,  he  thought,  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  discussion  they  had  had  so 
many  long  speeches,  some  of  them 
characterised  by  vehement  vacuity, 
others  by  prolix  feebleness,  and  others 
by  quotations  so  ancient  that  many  of 
them  might  be  said  to  be  putrid.  They 
had  had  also  speeches  full  of  envenomed 
bitterness,  made  by  those  who  formerly 
denounced  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
a  foreign  garrison  and  by  Dublin  Castle, 
and  who  coquetted  and  conspired  with 
those  who  they  now  said  were  the 
enemies  of  England  and  conspirators 
against  her  welfare.  He  did  not  propose 
to  follow  on  any  of  those  lines.  He 
wished  first  to  point  out  some  lessons 
from  the  history  of  the  inception  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  secondly,  to  consider 
this  Bill  in  relation  to  Home  Rule  all 
round.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  been  frequently  adverted  to 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  he 
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had  been  glad  to  observe  that  upon 
both  sides  of  the  House  it  had  been 
invariably  spoken  of  with  admiration  and 
comraendation.  That  Constitution  was 
established  more  than  a  century  ago. 
There  were  then  13  States.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  spoken  had  denied 
that  any  of  these  States  were  nations  ; 
but  they  were  in  their  character  indepen- 
dent sovereign  States,  having  all  their 
individual  rights,  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  they  gave  up  nothing 
except  what  they  themselves  agreed  to 
surrender  for  the  formation  and  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  combined  United 
States.  The  13  States  existed  on  what 
might  be  called  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  were  now  44  States 
spread  across  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  had  passed  through  the  great 
majority  of  the  States.  He  had  attended 
the  meetings  of  their  Legislatures,  and  it 
was  because  of  what  he  had  there  seen 
that  he  felt  a  special  interest  in  this 
question,  and  he  would  not  have  troubled 
the  House  if  he  had  not  thought  that  he 
could  contribute  some  information  with 
which  Members  were  not  generally 
acquainted.  All,  however,  knew  that 
in  the  United  States  there  were  manv 
great  cities  with  populations  ranging 
from  upwards  of  a  million  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  to-day  exceeded  62,000,000. 
In  London  there  was  a  cosmopolitan 
population — there  were  representatives 
from  all  countries  and  all  climes — but, 
compared  with  the  United  States,  London 
was  a  microcosm.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  was  the  most  compo- 
site that  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  were  representatives  of  all  nations, 
kindreds,  peoples,  and  tongues,  and  there 
were  the  greatest  contrasts  in  the  condi- 
tions of  race  and  the  greatest  differences 
in  religion.  Was  it  not  remarkable  that 
during  the  century  that  had  past,  during 
the  period  that  the  Union  had  grown 
from  13  to  44  States,  and  had  come  i^o 
cover  millions  of  square  miles,  only  one 
great  struggle  had  occurred  between  the 
different  sections  of  those  States  ?  That 
struggle  having  passed,  the  States  were 
now  united,  and  their  Union  would  never 
be  dissolved.  The  people  in  the  South, 
as  well  as  in  the  North,  were  proud  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Union  and  the  mag- 
nitude   of    its    territory.       The    States 

Mr,  Leng 


existed  under  a  Constitution  which  had 
truly  been  described  as  a  monument  of 
human  wisdom.  It  had  certainly  been 
proved  by  a  century  of  experience.  That 
Constitution  was  the  product  of  a  Cou- 
vention  of  Delegates  from  the  13  different 
States  which  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
and  sat  during  the  heat  of  a  scorching 
summer  for  four  months.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Washington,  and  its  most 
influential  as  well  as  its  oldest  Member 
was  Benjamin  Franklin.  Another  Mem- 
ber was  a  descendant  of  a  Scotchnaan — 
Alexander  Hamilton ;  and  another — 
James  Wilson,  who  was  born  and 
educated  in  Scotland — was  one  of  the 
most  learned  jurists  that  America  had 
produced.  The  Convention  sat  through 
long,  anxious,  and  exciting  discussions. 
The  interests  of  the  different  States  were 
not  the  same.  In  many  instances  they 
were  not  only  diverse  but  conflicting,  and 
the  views  of  the  Delegates  were  in  some 
instances  diametrically  opposed.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  Convention 
was  in  danger  of  breaking  up.  He 
would  read  one  or  two  extracts  to  show 
that  a  century  ago  the  circumstances 
attending  the  framing  of  the  American 
Constitution  were  not  dissimilar  from 
those  which  attended  this  question  of 
Home  Rule — 

"  At  the  very  outset  some  of  the  Delegates 
began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  that  jwculiar  kind 
of  moral  cowardice  which  is  wont  to  afflict  free 
Governments,  and  of  which  history  furnishes » 
many  instructive  examples.     It  w^as  sugge.stol 
that  palliatives  and  half -measures  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  people  than 
any  thorough-going  reform,  when  Washington 
suddenly  interposed  with  a  brief  but  immortal 
speech,  wliich  ought  to  be  blazonetl  in  lettere  oi 
gold  and  [wsted  on  the  wall  of  every  .\iweml>ly 
that   shall  meet  to  nominate  a  candidate  or 
declare  a  policy  or  pass  a  law,  so  long  as  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  shall  endure.  Rising 
from  his  President's  chair,  his  tall  ligure  drawn 
up  to  its  full   height,  he  exclaimeil  in  tone* 
unwontedly  solemn,  with  suppressed  emotion — 
'  It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose  will 
be  adopted.     If  to  please  the  people  we  offer 
what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  after- 
wanls  defend  our  work     Let  us  raise  a  stamLird 
to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can  rei>air.  Th'" 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God.'     This  outbunrt  *if 
noble  eloquence  carrietl  conviction  to  everyone." 

The  great  difficulty  iu  that  Convention 
was  precisely  the  great  difficulty  they  had 
to  consider  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  It 
was  how  to  harmonise  the  independent 
government  of  the  individual  States  wilh 
a  strong  and  efficient  Central  Government 
and  Executive.  The  problem  was  how  each 
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State  should  have  thorough  control  of  its 
own  State  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  all  the  States  comhined  should  form 
a  united  nation  for  national  purposes,  in 
which  all  the  States  had  a  common 
interest.  Mr.  Fiske,  in  his  admirable 
work.  The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History,  1783-1789,  said— 

**  The  great  mind  of  Madison  was  one  of  the 
first  to  entertain  distinctly  the  noble  conception 
of  two  kinds  of  government  operating  at  one 
and  the  same  time  upon  the  same  individuals, 
hannonious  with  each  other,  but  each  of  them 
snpreme  in  its  own  sphere/ 

He  was  the  chief  author  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Virginia  plan,  which  based 
the  representation  upon  direct  election  by 
the  people  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
States.  In  opposition  to  it  there  was 
what  was  called  the  New  Jersey  plan. 
It  contemplated  the  equal  representation 
of  the  several  States  as  States  voting 
equally  without  regard  to  wealth  or  popu- 
lation. Both  the  Virginia  and  the  New 
Jersey  scheme  proposed  a  single  House 
of  Representatives.  The  arguments  over 
these  two  schemes  extended  to  many 
sittings.  The  situation  had  become 
daugerous — 

"  The  Convention,"  said  Martin,  "  was  on  the 
\(iT^  of  dissolution,  scarce  held  together  by  the 
strength  of  a  hair." 

When  thrags  were  looking  darkest  a  com- 
promise was  suggested — 

"  The  famous  Connecticut  compromise  led  the 
way  to  the  arrangement  which  was  ultimately 
adoptetl,  according  to  which  the  national 
principle  was  to  prevail  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Federal  principle  in  the 
Senate,  but  at  first  the  compromise  met  with 
little  favour." 

When  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote 
the  result  was  a  tie,  but  the  moral  effect 
of  the  vote  was  in  favour  of  the  com- 
promise. That  tie  took  place  on  the 
question  of  the  equality  of  the  suffrage 
of  the  States,  but  ultimatel  y  at  a  further 
division  it  was  carried  by  five  States  to 
four.  When  the  Convention  had  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  had  adopted  the 
Constitution,  it  had  to  be  submitted  for 
ratification  to  the  several  States.  There 
was  an  agitation  in  the  States  cor- 
responding with  what  was  being  wit- 
nessed now  in  Ireland  and  this  country, 
and  the  historian  of  the  period  said  there 
was  an  outburst  of  vituperation,  vilifica- 
tion, ridicule,  and  abuse.  Washington, 
who  had  hitherto  been  worshipped,  was 
denounced   by  the  anti-Federalists   as  a 


man  kiiowing  nothing  of  politics.  Frank- 
lin, notwithstanding  his  great  reputation, 
was  spoken  of  as  an  old  dotard  in  his 
second  childhood.  Wilson,  being  a 
Scotchman,  was  denounced  as  a  country- 
man of  Lord  Bute,  a  patrician,  and  a 
snob.  Stump  speeches,  pamphlets,  cari- 
catures, and  manifestoes  were  issued — 
such  as  were  being  issued  now.  In  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  the  Opposi- 
tion resorted  to  what  was  called  fili- 
bustering, and  what  nowadays  went  by 
the  name  of  "  obstruction."  Five  days  were 
consumed  in  defining  the  meaning  of  two 
words.  Three  weeks  passed,  and  then 
the  State  of  Delaware  took  the  initiative 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  and  this  led 
to  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the  people 
of  the  several  States  that  the  example 
was  quickly  followed  ;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  always  adopted  peacefully. 
Just  as  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  publicly 
burned  in  Belfast  the  other  day,  in 
Albany  the  anti-Federalists  publicly 
burned  the  Constitution,  and  there  was  a 
riot,  in  which  knives  were  drawn,  stones 
thrown,  and  blood  shed.  In  New  York 
violence  was  threatened.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  declared  to  be 

'*a8  deep  and  wicked  a  conspiracy  as  ever 
was  invented  against  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people." 

But  one  man,  Alexander  Hamilton,  by 
his  ability  and  eloquence,  convinced  the 
people,  not  only  of  the  City,  but  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Constitution,  and  it  was  ultimately 
ratified  in  the  Assembly  by  30  votes  to 
27,  and  the  first  Congress  being  called, 
Washington  was  elected  its  first  Presi- 
dent. He  (Mr.  Leng)  had  referred  to 
the  inception  and  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  showing 
how  difficult  it  had  always  been  to  secure 
the  acceptance  of  new  and  important 
proposals  of  this  character,  how 
numerous  the  objections  were  which 
always  were  urged  against  whatever 
proposals  were  made,  and  how  much  per- 
sonal misunderstanding,  rancour,  mis- 
representation, and  abuse  existed ;  but 
those  who  were  convinced  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  such  proposals  survived 
such  storms  of  invective.  When  the 
clouds  passed  away  sunshine  followed, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  those  who  made 
the  strongest  opposition  to  sound  pro- 
posals— ^as  they  had  witnessed  over  and 
over  again  in  our  own  Parliamebtary history 
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— accepted  what  had  been  adopted,  and 
admitted  that  wisdom  prevailed.  He 
would  now  turn  briefly  to  consider  the 
Bill.  It  sought  to  secure  the  loyalty 
and  advance  the  best  interests  of  Ireland. 
How  did  it  propose  to  accomplish  that  ? 
Simply  by  giving  every  Irishman 
in  Ireland  what  he  would  obtain  if 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  landed 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston. 
When  an  Irishman  landed  in  one  of 
these  cities  he  soon  obtained  his  rights  as 
a  citizen  of  the  city,  and  he  also  became 
a  citizen  of  the  State,  whether  it  were 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  Massa- 
chusetts. He  could  vote  for  the  election 
of  the  State  Governor,  its  Senate,  and 
the  Members  of  its  Representative 
Assembly  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
he  had  indirectly  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  President  and  the  Senators  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  and  directly  in  tne 
election  of  the  Members  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  same  under  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  where  a  citizen  voted  both  in 
the  elections  of  the  Departments,  and 
also  for  the  Members  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  This  was  under  an  Act 
passed  in  1867  for  the  union  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  This 
Act  was  passed  by  a  Tory  Government, 
led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli — 
men  who  could  recognise  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  could  adapt  their  measures  to 
wiiat  they  felt  was  required  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  country.  The  Act 
defined  what  were  J)ominion  and  what 
Provincial  affairs,  just  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  defined  what  were 
official  and  what  were  State  affairs,  and 
as  the  present  Bill  defined  what  were 
Irish  and  what  were  Imperial  affairs. 
The  Bill,  by  relieving  this  Parliament  of 
a  mass  of  local  and  parochial  details, 
would  leave  it  a  truly  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, with  time,  which  it  did  not  at 
present  possess,  to  devote  itself  to 
questions  of  Imperial  gravity.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members,  because  it  involved 
recognition  of  the  Federal  principle,  and 
theoretically  he  should  prefer  that  the 
principle  should  be  thoroughly  applied 
all  through — to  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
England,  as  well  as  to  Ireland. 
In  other  words,  he  was  for  Home  Rule 
all    round.     He    would    devolve    legis- 
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lative  power  on  National  Assemblies 
in  each  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  provide  that  the  Members  of  each 
separate  Legislature  should  also  be  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
He  should  support  this  Bill  as  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  Home  Rule  all  round. 
With  regard  to  the  bellicose  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  he  was  certain  that  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men from  Ulster  would  only  have  con- 
fidence in  their  own  intelligence  and 
ability,  and  would  cordially  accept 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  work  for  the  good  of  Ireland 
in  that  Parliament,  they  would  soon 
obtain  a  position  and  influence  corre- 
sponding to  their  capacity  and  worth.  He 
was  surprised  that  they  showed  so  much 
distrust  of  their  own  power  in  this 
matter.  He  hoped  they  would  yet  have 
sufficient  patriotism  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  ov^n  countrymen  and  join 
hand  in  hand  with  them  in  carrying  ont 
the  Bill.  If  the  measure  had  had  tJie 
effect  of  taking  away  from  them  any 
power  or  influence  they  possessed  he 
could  have  understood  their  opposition  to 
it,  but  all  it  contemplated  was  the 
placing  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  an 
equal  position  to  themselves.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  merely  suggest  that 
hon.  Members  should  pay  some  attention 
to  the  historical  aspects  of  the  question 
as  presente<l  by  other  countries,  and  that 
Parliament  should  take  courage  and 
follow  the  path  on  which  it  had  entered. 
Mr.  J.  SCOTT-MONTAGU 
(Hants,  New  Forest)  asked  the  Honse 
for  the  kind  indulgence  always  extendetl 
to  new  Members  while  he  endeavoured 
to  give  expression  to  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  not  heard  set  forth  in 
the  course  of  the  Debate.  He  was,  he 
said,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  principle 
of  decentralisation,  and  he  believed 
that  the  legislation  of  the  next  10  or  20 
years  would  tend  in  that  direction,  and 
that  the  outside  Party  of  our  Empire 
would  secure  more  control  over  their 
own  affairs.  There  was  a  necessity  for 
decentralisation  in  labour,  which  was  now 
congested  in  the  towns,  the  result  being 
strikes  and  low  rates  of  wages.  A  remedy 
for  that  was  decentralisation.  Capital 
was  congested,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  people  were  willing  to  put  their 
money  into  investments  returning  a  very 
low    percentage,  and  be   thought,   also. 
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that  they  had  congested   legislation   in 
this  couutrj  at  the  present  moment.     He 
considered,  therefore,    that,    both    as   a 
Party  and  as  individual  Members,  they 
ought    to   recognise    the     principle    of 
decentralisation.       If     this     had  .  been 
merely     a    measure     of     wide      Local 
Government,   he   would,  with    pleasure, 
have  given  his  support  to  it.     Such  a 
measure  was  a  necessitv  for  Ireland,  and 
it  would  become  still  more  necessary  if 
the  present  Bill  did  not  pass.     A  wide 
measure  of  Local  Government  for  Ireland 
would  be  a  wiser  plan  than  this  Home 
Rule  Bill.    He  frankly  admitted  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  had  many 
arguments  in  their  favour.  They  pointed, 
and  rightly   pointed,  to  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  and  to  the  fact  that  that  country 
bad  not  prospered   in  the  same  way  as 
other  parts   of   the   Empire  ;    but  they 
would  hardly  deny  that  this  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment,  and  was  really 
a  leap  in  the  dark.    He  thought  it  was  a 
dangerous  experiment,  and  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  still  more  terrible  state  of  things 
thau  that  which    now    existed.      They 
were  asked    to  confer   upon    Ireland   a 
wider    measure    of    self  -  control    than 
Scotland    or    England    possessed ;    and 
they  were  putting  her  in  the  position  of 
a  Colony.     Ireland  was  far  too  near  to 
us  to  be  safely  trusted  in  that  position. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  that 
hon.  and  right  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite 
had  changed  their  opinions  was  in  itself 
any  disgrace.     The  power  of  being  con- 
vinced was  a  merit  rather  than  a  disgrace. 
If  they  had  been  convinced,  their  change 
of  view  was  rather  a  credit  than  other- 
wise.    Hon.  Members  on  his  own  side 
of  the  House   had  often  changed   their 
minds   when   they  had  been  convinced. 
But  the  question  was,  had  the  change  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government    been     brought    about    by 
reasons     which     in     themselves     were 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  con- 
vinced of  its  wisdom  ?     Was  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,   a  significant  fact  that  it 
was    accompanied    by  the    transfer    of 
about   80   votes   from   one   side  to   the 
other,  and  did  not  this  naturally  lead  to 
the    suggestion    that    the    change    had 
been  dictated    by    political    necessity  ? 
He  did  not  think  that  Ireland  had  any 
right  to  Home  Eule  until  the  alternative 
of  a    wide    scheme    of   Local    Govern- 
ment had  been  tried.     The  hon.  Member 


for  North-East  Cork,  in  his  remarkable 
speech  the  other  day,  presented,  he 
thought,  a  fine  example  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  which  enabled  a  man 
who  had  been  confined  in  its  gaols  and 
had  confessed  himself,  in  times  past,  a 
sworn  enemy  of  this  country,  to  stand  up 
in  the  House  and  say  that  he  was  con- 
verted and  was  willing  to  continue  in 
future  a  law-abiding  member  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  This 
question  of  Home  Rule  was  one  which 
he  admitted  would  have  to  be  faced  in 
the  future,  whatever  the  way  might  be 
in  which  the  present  Bill  were  rejected. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  principle 
of  Imperial  Federation,  and  he  would  be 
pleased  to  see  Departmental  Committees 
in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
would  relieve  the  present  congestion  of 
Public  Business.  Let  them  give  Ireland 
Local  Government  such  as  they  had 
given  Scotland.  At  present  capital  was 
leaving  Ireland,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  position.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
say  that  he  regretted  that  the  capitalists 
were  not  with  him,  and  that  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  were 
against  him.  Capital  was  a  thing  which 
was  very  easily  frightened  away,  and 
which  it  was  very  difficult  to  attract,  and 
he  was  afraid,  unless  something  was  put 
into  the  Bill  for  the  greater  security  of 
capital,  Ireland  would  be  very  badly  off. 
He  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  Ireland 
far  more  commercial  freedom  than  she 
had  at  present.  If  the  Bill  were  to  pass 
he  would  wish  it  success.  But  he  believed 
it  to  be  unwise  and  premature.  Nobody 
who  thought  over  the  grave  questions 
before  the  country  could  wish  that  dis- 
aster should  attend  any  of  the  great 
measures  of  this  House  which  affected 
the  prosperity  of  the  Sister  Kingdom. 
He  hoped  that  concessions  would  be  made 
by  the  Government  in  Committee.  If  it 
were  only  a  question  of  Local  Govern- 
ment he  would  find  it  very  hard  to  vote 
against  the  Bill.  There  was  one  other 
point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It 
was  easy  to  extend  the  privileges  of  a 
Legislature,  but  it  was  enormously  diffi- 
cult to  withdraw  them.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  any  statesman 
who  brought  forward  a  measure  dealing 
with  a  question  of  this  kind  to  see  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
should  have  a  minimum  of  power  to  start 
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with,  because  it  could  be  extended  after- 
wards. He  did  DOt  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  trust  those  gentlemen  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Land  Question  for  the 
next  three  years,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time. 
He  would  like  to  see  the  three  years  ex- 
tended, and  even  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment alone  should  have  power  to  deal 
with  the  question,  because  it  was  fpll  of 
thorny  points  and  was  the  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Land  Question 
would  get  in  an  Irish  Parliament  the 
calm  consideration  which  it  would  receive 
in  that  House.  Had  hon.  Members  from 
Ireland  shown  that  they  could  be  trusted 
in  this  matter  ?  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  Government  and  sitting  on  the  front 
Ministerial  Bench.  He  believed  they 
would  have  come  out  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  he  was  quite  certain  they 
would  rise  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position.  Why  did  not  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary invite  them  over  ?  [Mr.  J.  MoR- 
LEY  :  Because  they  would  not  come.] 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  on  the 
previous  night  said  there  was  no  need  to 
indulge  in  dismal  prophecies  as  to  the 
future,  while  the  Prime  Minister  had  told 
them  of  the  dismal  sayings  of  the  past. 
It  did  not  matter  what  hon.  Members 
had  said  in  the  past  now  that  they  had 
accepted  Home  Rule.  The  future  con- 
cerned us  more  than  the  past.  But  could 
any  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  say  that 
the  Bill  would  be  an  immediate  success  ? 
He  hoped  it  would  succeed  eventually. 
But  with  regard  to  the  immediate  future 
he  could  not  but  entertain  grave  fears 
when  he  knew,  as  he  did  on  thoroughly 
good  authority,  that  three  big  firms  in- 
tended to  sever  their  connection  with  Ire- 
laud  if  this  Bill  became  law.  He  begged 
to  apologise  to  the  House  for  having 
detained  it  so  long.  He  must  repeat  that 
he  was  very  strongly  convinced  that  they 
must  have  decentralisation.  They  had 
congestion  of  capital  and  labour,  conges- 
tion in  the  legislation  of  that  House,  and 
congestion  in  public  offices  ;  and  if  the 
Bill  could  only  get  rid  of  that  congestion 
he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  support- 
ing it.  It  was  entirely  on  that  principle 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whose  memory 
they  were  celebrating  that  day,  was  a 
Conservative,  and  it  was  on  such  lines 
that  the  progressive  Conservative  Party 
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would  be  still  the  most  powerful  Party  in 
that  House.  If  we  kept  that  principle  in 
view  in  our  Local  Government  in  England, 
and  if  we  gave  Local  Government  to 
Ireland,  the  House  and  the  country 
would  be  mutually  benefiteil.  But  it 
was  not  for  him  to  reproach  hon.  Members 
opposite,  for  every  mind  that  was  free 
was  liable  to  be  convinced.  He  did  not 
believe  the  Bill  would  survive  the  Com- 
mittee stage  ;  but  if  it  did  and  if  it 
passed  he  hoped  that  even  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  would,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
try  to  make  it  a  success,  even  though 
they  might  not  agree  with  all  its  provi- 
sions. He  desired  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  voting  against  the  Bill  he  was  not 
voting  against  decentralisation,  but 
against  a  measure  for  giving  Ireland 
Home  Rule  before  giving  her  a  smaller 
measure  of  Local  Government.  That  was 
au  important  question,  and  he  believed 
the  Government  had  begun  at  the  wrong 
end. 

•Mr.  W.  SAUNDERS  (Newington, 
Walworth)  said,  he  was  more  than  willing 
— he  was  anxious — to  have  au  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  for  a  measure  which 
would  establish  in  Ireland  an  authority 
for  dealing  with  Irish  aflfairs.  He  had 
long  recognised  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing government  home  to  the  people ; 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  graduate 
in  Home  Rule — if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  so — under  the  tuition  of  one  of 
Ireland's  most  gifted  sons ;  there  cer- 
tainly could  be  no  idea  further  from  his 
mind  than  that  Ireland  was  not  entitled 
to  local  self-government,  and  would  not 
make  a  most  excellent  use  of  it.  Hott 
much  had  Ireland  assisted  them  in  the 
legislation  passed  in  that  House  ?  He  at 
any  rate,  as  a  London  Radical,  wished  to 
acknowledge  that  help,  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  render  any  return  that  was  iu  hi* 
power.  Then,  why  could  he  not  support 
the  Bill  ?  Because  it  demanded  from 
the  Irish  people  a  price  which  ought  not 
to  be  paid  for  Home  Rule.  They  had 
earned  Home  Rule  by  the  devotion  and 
energy  which  they  had  shown 
with  reference  to  public  aflfairs ;  and 
yet,  now  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
ceile  it,  what  were  the  conditions  sought 
to  be  imposed  ?  They  were  that, 
practically,  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in 
Ireland  should  be  disfranchised.  It 
might  be  said  that  if  the  Irish  were 
willing    to   accept    those   conditions  we 
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ought  to  make  no  objection  ;  but  he 
demurred  to  that  argument.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  conditions  under 
which  Ireland  commenced  local  self- 
government,  and  the  property  qualifica- 
tion imposed  by  the  Bill  would  be  fatal 
to  good  government  in  Ireland,  as  it 
would  be  fatal  to  it  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  For  30  years  he  had  been 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  abolish  property 
qualifications,  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
accepted  creed  of  the  Party  to  which  he 
belonged  that  all  property  qualifications 
should  be  abolished.  He  believed  that 
the  effect  of  the  property  qualification 
was  altogether  bad.  It  was  like  shifting 
ballast  on  board  ship — the  weight  of  it 
was  always  on  the  wrong  side.  He  had 
no  objection  to  safeguards,  but  the  safe- 
guards he  should  like  to  see  introduced 
into  any  measure,  if  they  were  neces- 
sary— and  he  did  not  think  they  were 
necessary  in  the  present  case — were  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  rich  from  making 
exactions  on  the  poor,  and  which  would 
prevent  the  strong  from  being  unjust  to 
the  weak.  He  demurred  altogether  to 
the  doctrine  that  protection  was  needed 
against  majorities,  and  had  never  heard 
that  the  sheep  were  in  a  minority  as 
compared  with  the  wolves.  It  was  the 
wolves  in  politics  that  had  perpetrated 
the  injustice  from  which  the  people 
suffered-;  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible, 
under  any  system  of  property  qualifica- 
tion, to  bring  about  just  'and  righteous 
legislation  or  administration  of  justice. 
Property  naturally  and  necessarily  gave 
to  its  possessors  a  very  large  amount  of 
political  power.  Under  the  Bill  there 
were  to  be  two  co-ordinate  authorities  in 
Ireland — the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
existing  constituencies,  and  in  these  there 
were  170,000  owners  and  occupiers  of 
property  above  the  rating  of  £20  a  year, 
which  was  the  limit  under  the  Bill.  The 
total  constituencies  in  Ireland  numbered 
744,000  electors,  and  the  1 70,000  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property  would  naturally 
exercise  a  very  much  greater  influence  than 
they  were  numerically  entitled  to.  That 
must  be  so,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
power  which  property  gave  in  elections. 
Therefore,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
property  would  have  the  same  propor- 
tion of  ascendency  which  it  had  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  because  it  would  be 
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elected  on  something  like  the  same 
franchise.  They  knew  by  experience 
that,  under  the  franchise  as  it  now 
existed,  there  was  an  unfair  representa- 
tion of  property  ;  and  yet,  not  content 
with  leaving  to  property  the  very  natural 
authority  which  it  possessed,  the  Bill 
actually  proposed  that  the  other  Chamber 
— the  Legislative  Council  which  was  to 
have  co-ordinate  authority  with  the 
Legislative  Assembly — was  to  be  elected 
exclusively  by  the  170,000  owners  or 
occupiers  of  property.  Such  a  provision 
was  absolutely  fatal  to  any  possibility  of 
good  government.  It  made  the  exercise 
of  tlie  franchise  on  the  part  of  those  who 
elected  the  Legislative  Assembly — he 
would  not  say  a  fraud,  but  a  delusion. 
Those  voters  would  have  no  power. 
Three-fourths  of  the  political  power  in 
Ireland  would  be  placed  by  this  arrange- 
ment, distinctly  and  emphatically,  under 
the  control  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
property.  What  chance  had  the  working 
man  under  these  circumstances  ?  In 
Ireland  the  wages  of  the  working  man 
per  annum  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
this  qualification.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  if  a  £20  property  qualification  were 
suggested  at  any  political  meeting  in 
London  the  man  who  suggested  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  finish  his  sentence. 
And  why  should  they  impose  on  Ireland 
a  condition  which  would  be  absolutelv 
intolerable  and  absolutely  impossible  in 
this  country  ?  He  recognised  the  great 
difficulties  which  surrounded  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule;  and  he  felt  it  would 
be  his  duty,  as  a  Member  sitting  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House,  to  render 
any  assistance  in  his  power  to  a  Go- 
vernment which  undertook  to  meet  these 
difficulties — difficulties  which  were  not 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
which  were  rendered  almost  insuperable 
by  our  conditions  of  Party  Government. 
But,  while  he  would  be  glad  to  render 
the  Government  assistance  in  that 
direction,  he  could  not  accept  a  Bill 
which  introduced  conditions  which  were 
not  only  unnecessary  to  Home  Rule,  but 
which  were  absolutely  opposed  to  Home 
Rule.  That  Bill,  or  anything  like  that 
Bill,  if  it  became  law,  would  not  give  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  more  political 
power  than  they  now  possessed,  but 
would  actually  take  it  away  from  them. 
They  were  told  that  they  must  vote  for 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  and  then 
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amead  it  iu  Committee.     He  had  a  vivid 
recollection    of    what    took   place   with 
respect  to  Home  Rule  iu   1886,  aud  he 
should  have  thought  that   the  experience 
would  operate  upon  all  as  a  warning  and 
not  as  an   encouragement.     He  believed 
that    when   one    objected    in    toto   and 
absolutely    to   any    principle    introduced 
into    the    Bill,    the     only    honest    and 
straightforward     course     was     to     vote 
against  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  was  deeply  disappointed   by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill.     He  hnd  listened 
to  every  word  which  was  said   by   the 
Prime   Minister   during    the    Debate   of 
1886.       The     right      hon.     Gentleman 
then    said     that     the     Bill     which    he 
then  introduced  had  been  prepared  under 
greater      pressure    than    he    had     ever 
been  subjected  to  before,  and  that  in  that 
measure  he  had  introduced    concessions 
to  powerful  interests,  concessions  which 
would  not  l)c  repeated.     He  had  hoped — 
and  he  thought  fairly  expected — that  when 
they  had  the  new   Home  Rule  Bill  the 
tendency  of  the  Bill  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  masses  rather  than    in  favour  of 
the  classes.     But  on  reading  the  Bill  he 
found    that   every    clause   which    intro- 
duced a  distinction  introduced  a  distinc- 
tion in  favour  of  the  classes  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  masses.    Why  should 
he  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  principle 
which  he  believed  to  be  absolutely  fatal 
to  good  government,  and  which  he  hnd 
consistently     opposed     during     a    long 
political  life  ?     He  could  not  do  anything 
inconsistent  with   his   professions.      He 
felt   sure  that  the  Bill  would  introiluce 
difficulties  which  it  would   be  impossible 
to  overcome.     They  could  not  take  from 
the  people   by  injustice  and  give   back 
to  them  in  charity.     Injustice   in  legis- 
lation   and    injustice  in    administration 
were  certain  to  result  from  the  property 
qualification,  and  injustice  in  legislation 
and   administration   were    the   cause   of 
untold  suffering  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  the  people  of  London.       Whether 
they  looked  to  poverty-stricken  Ireland 
or  to  wealth-stricken  London  they  saw 
a  degree   of  wretchedness,  misery,  and 
privation  which,     in    the   natural    con- 
dition of  things,  was  absolutely  incurable. 
He  believed  the  main  cause  of  it  was  the 
unjust   action    of   legislation    originated 
and  carried  out  by  the  propertied  classes  ; 
and,  as  he  had  said,  they  could  not  allow 
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that  injustice  to  continue  and  restore  the 

balance  in  any  possible  manner.  Nothing 

would  relieve  the  sufferings  which  thev 

all  so  much  regretted,  except  giving  the 

working   classes    a  fair    opportunity  of 

supporting   their   own  Government.    A 

property    qualification    proposed    iu   the 
present     day — and     unnecessarily    pro- 
posed, because  it  certainly  had  no  kimi 
of  connection  with  Home  Rule — was  an 
anachronism  and  a  mistake.     He  could 
not    lift   up  his   head    amongst  London 
Radicals    if    he    supported    a    property 
qualification.     And  what  about  Loudon  ? 
He  had  assisted  the  Irish   in  obtaining 
their  legislation,  and  he  would  like  some 
help  from   the  Irish  in  obtaining  legis- 
lation   for    London.      At    present    they 
were,  in  regard  to  London,  in  this  un- 
happy   position — Parliament   would   not 
do   what   they    wanted,  or   allow   them 
to    do    it    themselves.       They    wanted 
Home  Rule  for  London  as  much  as  the 
Irish   wanted    Home    Rule   for   Ireland. 
The   Prime  Minister   asked   them  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?     He  would 
not   venture    to    prophecy — he   did  not 
know  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this; 
but  he  thought  he  knew  what  was  their 
duty,  and    that  was    to    persevere  with 
this  question  of  Home  Rule  until  ther 
got  a  practical,  a  just,  and  an  efficient 
measure.     In  a  multitude  of  coqnsellore 
there   was    safety,  and    he    would  wish 
that  the  question  could  be  discussed  by  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  exercising  inde- 
pendent   judgments    of    their   own.    If 
ever  there  was   a   time   in    the   history 
of    the    country    when    it    was    uecw- 
sary    that    patriotism    should    supersede 
Party,  that  time  had  now   come,  and  ho 
sincerely    hoped   that   before   long  ther 
would  see  some  abatement  of  the  extreme 
Party    feelings    which  were  now  mani- 
fested.    He   was    quite  sure   that  there 
was  no  inherent  difficulty  in   this  ques- 
tion.    Not   only    was    it    reasonable  in 
itself,  but  they   had  a   vast   amount  of 
experience   available   for  application  to 
the  question.     He  believed  that  l)efore 
long  they  would  see  this  country  living 
and  thriving  under  a  system  of  Federa- 
tion and  Home  Rule  under  which  there 
would  be  no  apprehension  of  difficiUty— 
no  apprehension  of  separation,  but  tuider 
which  the  prosperity   and   happiness  of 
the  country  would  flourish   to   a  degree 
of  which  they  had  now  no  notion. 
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•Mr.  HORACE  PLUNKETT  (Dub- 
lin Co.,  S.)  said,   the  Prime   Minister  in 
his  speoeh  on  the  First  Reading  of   the 
Bill,  commenting  upon  the  return  of  five 
additional   Unionist  Members  from  Ire- 
land, attributed    it    to   "  circumstances 
somewhat  peculiar  and  to  him  wholly  and 
absolutely    unintelligible."     The  simple 
fact    was    that    while    the    right    hon. 
Gentleman      was      congratulating      his 
countrymen    upon    the   flowing   tide,    in 
Ireland  the  tide  had  begun  to  ebb.     As, 
therefore,  the  Representative  of  a  political 
fact  w^hieh  even  the  right  hon.   Gentle- 
man himself   could    not   explain   away, 
he  begged  leave  to  state  the  objections 
which  came  from    that  part  of  Ireland, 
for  whose  exclusive  benefit  this  legisla- 
tion was  proposed.     If  ho  could  do  so 
without  egotism,  he  should  like  to  repel 
the    charge    that   was    brought   against 
every    Irishman    who    was    opposed   to 
Home  Rule,  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  people.      No   other   con- 
ceivable motive  than  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  people  brought  him   as   a  Repre- 
S3ntative  to  that  House.    He  had  no  pro- 
pertied interests  whatsoever  in  Ireland — 
nothing  to  tie  him  to  it  except  the  asso- 
ciations   of   a  family    which   had  clung, 
through    those  "seven  centuries  of  dis- 
cord," to   their  home,   had  become  more 
and  more  Conservatively  Irish,  and  had 
ever  recognised  the  value  of  the  English 
connection.     He  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  her  people,  especially 
the  poorest   of  them,  at  home,  and  had 
further  had  a  large  experience  of  the  more 
numerous  section  of  the  Irish  beyond  the 
sea.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  capabilities 
of  his  countrymen,   and  only  wished  to 
see  those  capabilities  turned  to  the    best 
account.       He  was  honestly    convinced 
that    these  capabilities  were  best    deve- 
loped when  there  was  fusion  l>etween  the 
Saxon  and  the  Celt ;  and,  failing  racial 
fusion,    when    they   were  associated    in 
political,  social,  and  industrial    partner- 
ship.      He    knew    well    the    argument 
repeated  in  the  House  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  in  his  eloquent  speech 
last  Thursdav,  that  since  Irishmen  come 
to  the  front  all  over  the  world  except  in 
their    own  country     it  must  be  English 


oppression   that  kept    them  back.      He 
thought,  if  that  argument  was  properly 
worked  out,  it  would  tell   in  exactly  the 
opposite    direction.       In    America    the 
Irish  succeed  as  politicians,  as  journalists 
often  as  contractors   (this  being  largely 
due  to  organising  ability  and  the   con- 
nection  between  politics  and  contracts)^ 
as  publicans,  and  in  some  other  depart- 
ments of  city  life.     But  just  in  that  very 
sphere  in   which,  according    to  all    the 
usual  commonplaces  about  the  Irish  race, 
they  ought  to  have  succeeded,  they  had 
signally   failed.     Since  the  great  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  commenced,  a  promised 
land,    rich   beyond  the   dream    of   agri- 
cultural   avarice,  had  been    opened    up 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  his  countrymen  had  only 
to   occupy  in  order  to  possess.     To-day 
two- thirds  of  the  Irish  in  America  were 
on    the  east  of  the  Alleghanies,   while 
two-thirds  of  the   Germans  were  on  tlie 
west.     If  the  truth  were  told,  where  the 
real  greatness  of  the  Irish  race  came  out 
was     not     where    Irishmen    were     as- 
sociated      with      Irishmen       and      re- 
velled    in     Home     Rule,      but      under 
the     discipline     and     in      the      i^crvice 
of  that  world-wide  Empire   which    they 
had  done  so  much   to  create,  and  which 
they  would  do  their  part  in  upholding. 
But  it  was  with  Irishmen  at   home  and 
with  their  welfare  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  to  do.      He  laid  it  down  as  his 
first  proposition  to  be  admitted  in  con- 
sidering the  probable  operation  of  a  Con- 
stitutional   change   such    as    that  under 
discussion,  that  the  progress  and   pros- 
perity of  Ireland  must  mainly  depend  on 
improved  agricultural  conditions  (includ- 
ing the  relations  between  classes  depen- 
dent on  land),  and  the  development  of 
her  industries  and  manufactures.     With 
these  two  subjects  he  would  briefly  denl. 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there   was 
only  one  way  in  which  even  temporarily 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament  would  confer 
upon    the   majority   of   the  agricultural 
class   any    benefit    which     an    Imperial 
Parliament  might  withhold — namely,  by 
wiping  off  arrears  and  the  abolition  or  the 
practical    abolition    of    rent — in    other 
words  by  wholesale  plunder.     There  was, 
of    course,    the    possibility    of    indirect 
plunder  by  unfair  taxation  of  proprietor- 
ship.    The  right  hon.  Member  for  West 
Birmingham    had    told    them    the   Irish 
Parliament  would  not  be  able  to  do  this 
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in  face  of  the  opposition  of  ttie  forces  of 
prospective  ownership.     He  knew  many 
instances  of  farmers  who  did  not   take 
that  view,  and  were  prevented,  by  fear 
of  taxation,  from  buying  their  holdings 
on  advantageous  terms.     Assumi ng,  how- 
ever, the  main  object  to  be  achieved,  and 
that  a  general  transfer  of  property  from 
the    landlord    to    the  tenant   had    been 
brought  about  by  unjust  legislation,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  an  immediate  ruin 
of    credit    which    would    extend    most 
rapidly,    through    the     connections     of 
the  large    Insurance    Companies    which 
had   money  invested  on  the  security   of 
Irish  land,  into  Irish  finance  and  com- 
merce at  large.      Now,  whatever  shuffle 
of    the  agricultural  cards,  so  to  speak, 
might  take    place  under  Home   Rule,  it 
was  quite  certain  that  additional  capital 
would  be  required  to  effect  what  he  had 
politely   called    the    transfer* of   interest 
from  one  class  to  another.     There   was 
nothing  more  tstrange  to  his  mind  about 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  farmers  and  their 
political    advisers    than  their   utter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  conditions  which  were 
necessary    4o    give    them     the    use    of 
capital.     An    instance   within    his    own 
recollection  would    illustrate  this  point. 
He  remembered   a  farmer   coming  to  a 
very  good  landlord  and  offering  to  take  | 
a  farm  of  about  100  acres.    The  man  was 
in  every  way  respectable  and  apparently 
intelligent,  and  the  landlord  seemed  well 
satisfied  until   he   put   the   simple,   and 
what  would   in    England  be  considered 
the    pertinent,    question — "  Well,   what 
capital  have  you  got  ?  "      The  would-be 
tenant  appeared   to  be  amazed  at  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  the  landlord,  and  replied, 
"  Sure,  isn't  there  the  land."    But  it  was 
in  quite  another  direction  which  Ireland 
would  have  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
agricultural  problem.     He  was  moderate 
in  saying  that  the  productiveness  of  Irish 
land    might   be    increased   25  per  cent, 
simply  by  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, drainage,  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings and   use  of    agricultural  machinery, 
and  the  improvement   of  the  cultivator 
by  education.     Their  live  stock    needed 
improvement.     He  was  taking  some  part 
ill  demonstrating  what  could  be   done  to 
improve  the  butter  trade.     Cheap  money 
was  absolutely  necessary   for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  above  objects,  but  it   would, 
he  feared,  not  be  available.     They  were 
absolutely  dependent  for  it  upon  English 
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credit  and  English  liberality.  He  did 
not  propose  to  go  to  England  in  forma 
pauperis^  nor  did  he  advocate  a  policy  of 
'*  doles,  bribes,  and  fat  sops."  Englaud 
owed  them  a  debt  in  respect  of  past  mis- 
government,  a  debt  insignificant  for  her 
— sufficient  for  th'em.  She  acknow- 
ledged the  debt,  and  as  long  as  the 
partnership  was  maintained,  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  it.  But  if,  with  wanton 
infatuation,  they  accepted  the  financial 
settlement  of  the  Bill,  and  gave  her  a 
receipt  in  full,  her  liberality  would  be  at 
an  end.  There  was,  further,  a  very 
serious  danger  involved  in  Home  Rule  to 
our  cattle  trade,  which  was  the  life 
blood  of  Irish  agriculture.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
H.  Gardner)  was  asked  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  some  Scotch  farmers  to  extend 
to  Canada  the  same  facilities  for  landing 
their  cattle  as  were  accorded  to  Ireland. 
His  reply  was — 

"  You  must  remember  Ireland  18  part  of  the 
Unitei  Kingdom,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
privileges  which  we  could  not  think  of  granting 
to  Canada." 

This  reply  had  been  noted  in  the  IrL^h 
papers  by  an    Irish  farmer    and  cattle- 
dealer.     He  further  pointed  out  what  he 
(Mr.  Plunkett)  had  pointed  out  to  some 
of    his   agricultural  constituents  before, 
that  a  pleuro-pneumonia  scare  (originating 
perhaps   in    some    conduct    on  the    part 
of  the  Irish  Representatives  at  Westmin- 
ster),   and    consequent    restrictions    on 
importation    into    this     country,    would 
immediately    ruin    Ireland.     Indeed,   he 
thought  it  was  the  only  effective  veto 
they  would  have.     For  such  reasons  a» 
these,  and  for  many  others  which  he  had 
not  time  to  enumerate,  the    farmers   in 
Ireland  were    very  generally   beginning 
to  regard  the  Bill  as  one  to  be  agitated 
for  but  not  passed.       He  would   quote 
a    letter    from    Patrick    Cody,    written 
this   month,    from    Thurles,    in    County 
Tipperary — 

"  There  is  not  one  solvent  man  of  my  class 
that  I  know  who  is  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  At 
fairs  and  markets  one  hears  nothing  bat  wcmU 
of  dread  about  it.  No  one  dare  hold  a  meetioK 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  the  town  of  Thurles  to- 
morrow. All  the  merchants  and  shopkeeper* 
I  know  are  dea«l  against  it.  \\lio  is  in  its 
favour  1  The  corner  boys,  the  insolvent  farmere^ 
and  a  few  >vild  young  curates," 
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He  had  not   mentioned  the  case  of  the 

landlords  because  he  always  tried  to  look 

on   the  Irish  Question    from  the   broad 

majority   point   of   view,   but  whatever 

might  be  said  of  the  past  abuses  of  the 

landlord  system,  and  the  consequent  failure 

of  the  landlords  to  perform  the  duties  of 

their  station,  he  believed    that    now    it 

would  be  found  that  in  their  ruin  would 

be  destroyed   an   influence  for  good  in 

tbe  country    which    it    would    be    hard 

to   replace.     He    passed    now    to     the 

question  of  industries  and  manufactures. 

Dependence  on  a  single  industry  was 
the  great  cause  of  Irish  poverty  and 
disconteut,  and  in  the  development  of 
fresh  industries  was  to  be  sought  the  real 
remedy — that  was,  unless  remedies  were 
to  be  confined  to  a  treatment  of  the 
"mind  diseased."  Industries  had  an  im- 
mense importance  to  the  farming  class, 
not  only  in  respect  of  home  consumption 
for  their  produce,  but  even  more  so  for 
employment  for  their  unemployed  sons 
and  daughters.  Their  want  was  likely  to 
be  more  severely  felt  as  the  years  went  by. 
If  there  was  one  thing  upon  which  the 
whole  Irish  race  were  agreed,  it  was  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing  the 
population  of  Ireland.  Politicians,  from 
O'Connell  down — and  O'Connell  declared 
that  Ireland  should  support  16,000,000, 
and  this  on  the  eve  of  the  great  famine — 
had  had  a  passion  for  population,  and 
had  regarded  it  as  the  true  test  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  or 
the  reverse.  Personally,  he  had  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  his  countrymen's 
ability,  under  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment, to  increase  the  race,  at  least  up  to 
the  means  of  subsistence.  But  to  return 
to  the  industries — he  could  be  very  brief, 
as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  had, 
with  his  unrivalled  lucidity,  dealt  with 
the  main  facts  which  he  (Mr.  Plunkett) 
wished  to  lay  before  the  House.  He 
might  add,  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge, that  one  of  the  strongest  attractions 
of  Home  Rule  to  its  Irish  supporters 
was,  before  the  Bill  was  introduced,  the 
hope  of  a  separate  Custom  House,  and 
was  now  a  system  of  export  bounties. 
Great  consternation  had  been  caused  by 
a  doubt  first  suggested  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  as  io  whether  bounties 
would  be  permitted  under  the  Bill.     His 


own  belief  was  that  the  only  sound  way 
industries  and  manufactures  could  be 
fostered  was  by  the  creation  of  an  indus- 
trial class  by  general  and  technical 
education.  Laws  undoubtedly  destroyed 
the  industry  of  all  others  which  those 
who  knew  Ireland  would  wish  to  see 
restored — namely,  the  woollen  industry. 
Although  those  laws  had  been  withdrawn 
for  more  than  a  century,  they  were 
suflfering  still  from  their  cruel  operation. 
Whether  they  must  confess  to  some  in- 
herent defects  with  which  to  balance 
iheir  admitted  excellences  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say.  It  had  been  well  said 
of  their  past  industrial  character  and 
history — 

"We  were  reckless,  ignorant,  improvident, 
drunken,  and  i  ile.  We  were  idle,  for  we  hatl 
nothing  to  do ;  we  were  reckless,  for  we  had 
no  hope  ;  we  were  ignorant,  for  learning  was 
denied  ns ;  we  were  improvident,  for  we  had 
no  future  ;  we  were  drunken,  for  we  sought  to 
forget  our  misery.  That  time  has  passed  away 
for  ever." 

Yes,  it  had  passed  away,  but  it  had  left 

bitter  memories,  which   it  was  ever  the 

height  of  patriotism   to  revive.     It  had 

left  them,  too,   with  sore  need  of  help 

both  in  money  and   in  men  who,  by  race 

and  history,  were  better  fitted  to  lead  in 

this  department  of  national  life.     In  his 

opinion  no  solution  of  the  Irish  industrial 

problem  would  be  satisfactory  which  did 

not  bridge    the   river    which    separated 

North    from    South.      He    intended    to 

leave  the  Ulster  question  for  others 
to  discuss,  but  he  would  say  here 
that  one  of  his  leading  objections 
to  this  measure  was  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  force  it  on  Ulster^ 
which  he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe, 
it  would  perpetuate  and  intensify  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  Boyne  seemed  to 
be  broader,  deeper,  stormier  than  the 
Irish  Sea.  He  now  turned  to  the 
religious  question,  and  that,  too,  he  should 
treat  from  a  South  of  Ireland,  a  majority,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  point  of  view.  He  knew 
well  that  when  a  Protestant  presumed  to 
speak  upon  Catholic  subjects  he  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  either  of  being 
actuated  by  anti-Catholic  bigotry,  or  if 
he  escaped  that  imputation  he  was  accused 
of  a  patronising  concern  in  a  faith  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  The  House 
was,  no  doubt,  aware  that  a  large  number 
of  prominent  Catholics  in  Ireland,  men 
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he  thought  he  could  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  from  any  Irish  Mem- 
ber, who  at  any  rate  commanded  the 
respect  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  had  in 
terms  calm,  moderate,  and  dignified, 
|>iiblicly  stated  their  opinion  that  Home 
iiulc,  if  imposed  upon  Ireland,  would 
loster  a  revolutionary  spirit  disastrous  to 
the  true  interests  of  their  religion.  He 
took  it  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  continued  to  act  as  a  political 
organisation  she  would  inevitably  be  in- 
volved in  a  conflict  with  at  least  one 
political  faction.  The  danger  he  referred 
to  would  not  arise  so  much  with  the 
country  clergy  as  with  the  Hierarchy. 
The  country  priest  was  of  the  people, 
and  in  politics  would,  if  left  alone,  pro- 
bably be  with  the  people.  But  when  in 
alliance  with  lay  politicians,  the  Bishops 
met,  declared  themselves  in  political 
matters,  and  joined  in  the  fight  even  to 
extent  of  actively  running  a  powerful 
political  organ,  he  said  they  would  come 
into  conflict  with  forces  which  would 
overwhelm  them.  That  would  rapidly 
develop,  as  in  the  Meath  elections,  into  a 
conflict  between  religion  and  irreligion 
in  which,  according  to  modern  notions, 
irreligion  was  largely  in  the  right.  The 
result  he  apprehended  would  be  a  general 
triumph  of  revolutionary  forces  over  not 
only  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other 
religious  influences.  He  believed  that  a 
large  number  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priests  looked  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension upon  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  no  new  apprehension  on  their  part. 
Cardinal  CuUen,  in  1873,  made  a  statement 
to  a  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Plunkett's),  Mr. 
Edmund  Dease,  of  Queen's  County,  who 
was  not  unknown  in  that  House,  which  Mr. 
Dease  took  down  at  the  time.  Here  was 
the  statement — 

"  I  cannot  and  will  not  take  any  part  in  this 
movement—  I  must  approach  the  whole  question 
from  my  own  standpoint,  as  a  Bishop  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  have  ha<l  25  years'  ex- 
perience in  Rome  of  the  Revolutionary  Leaders 
there.  Now  I  have  25  years'  experience  in  Ire- 
land, and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  spirit 
of  revolution  so  strongly  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See  is  the  moving  spring  in  Ireland  to-day 
as  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  in  Rome,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  first  attack  made  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  will  come  from 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament  if  we  ever  have  one.*' 

He  was  convinced  the  CardinaPs  fears 
were  well  grounded.  They  might  ask 
why  he,  a  Protestant,  shared  those  fears  ? 

Mr.  Horace  Plunkett 


Because  it  would  destroy  the  legitimate 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  which  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  and  especially  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  Ireland  was,  looking  at 
it  simply  from  a  common-sense  and  human 
point  of  view,  too  often  the  only  influence 
for  good  upon  which  the  people  had  to 
rely.  As  a  member  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  he  recognised  that  they  must 
rely  very  largely  upon,  and  he  was  thank- 
ful to  say  they  had  already  been  greatly 
assisted  by,  the  co-operation  of  the  priest- 
hood. He  might  wish,  as  a  layman 
again,  that  the  teaching  of  these  clergy 
dwelt  a  little  less  upon  the  blessing  of 
poverty  and  a  little  more  upon  the  virtue 
of  providence  ;  but  still  he  had  no 
criticism  to  offer  which  in  any  way  dis- 
paraged or  reflected  upon  the  beneficial 
and  patriarchal  sway  exercised  by  those 
worthy  men  over  those  somewhat  primi- 
tive communities.  He  had  tried  to  deal 
with  this  question  in  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  spirit  of  moderation  on  the  part 
of  a  man  who  lived  in  County  Meath.  He 
hoped  the  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  spare  them  the 
sophisms  which  they  applied  to  their 
financial  and  other  objections  to  the  Billt 
and  would  not  pretend  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  a  struggle  in  which  one 
religion  would  not  gain  what  the  other 
lost,  but  which  would  be  disastrous  to  all 
religions  alike.  His  case  was  that  in 
the  most  Catholic  portions  of  Ireland 
Home  Rule  would  not  mean  Rome  Rule, 
but  something  far  worse.  Those  opinions 
had  been  formed  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  Ireland  and  among  the  Irish 
elsewhere.  And,  indeed,  he  was  in  good 
company.  If  ever  a  political  opposition 
was  supported  by  men  of  weight  their 
opposition  was.  Their  leading  com- 
mercial men  were  speaking  for  them- 
selves, and  the  country  would  listen  to 
them  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  not. 
He  would  not  repeat  their  tale  ;  but  be 
would  say  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  com- 
mercial panic  which  the  introduction  of 
the  Bdl  had  caused.  It  was  absurd  to 
try  and  put  aside  such  cold  facts  and 
figures  as  were  adduced,  for  instance,  by 
the  Dublin  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Commercial  Deputations.  He  had  gone 
carefully  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
that  appalling  decline  in  stocks  and 
shares,  .a  decline  terrible  in  the  more 
saleable  stocks,  and  naturally  far  greater 
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their  less  successful  competitors  ? 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  speaking 
summer  at  Edinburgh,  taunted  then 
Unionists)  with  having  iu  their  ■ 
"  that  education,  that  enlightenment 
leisure,  that  high  station,  that  po 
experience,"  in  fact,  the  heavy  baj 
of  which  his  followers  must  disencv 
themselves  before  they  made  their 
attack  upon  the  Constitution.  TL 
Ireland  refused  to  accept  this  apotl 
of  illiteracy  as  a  canon  of  enligh 
government.  Leaving  the  forces  op 
to  Home  Rule,  he  (Mr.  Plunkett) 
what  was  this  demand  for  its  esta 
mcut  ?  Last  month  the  Prime  Mi 
described  it  in  the  House  as  "  that  d: 
purpose  which  they  (the  Irish) 
pursued  under  varying  circnmst 
with  undeviating  energy."  He  ha 
time  to  discuss  this  historical  propot 
From  his  reading  of  Irish  histoi 
could  not  conceive  a  greater  mis- 
ment  of  the  facts,  unless  the  right 
Gentleman  had  used  similar  wor 
describe  the  consistency  of  his  own 
tude  towards  Irish  demands, 
never  was  a  time  wlieu  the  demam 
Home  Rule  could  find  any  stroi 
effective  expression  unless  it 
tacked  on  to  some  far  more  d: 
purpose,  the  remedy  of  some 
ticolar  grievance,  or  the  attainmt 
some  immediate,  definite,  and  subst 
gain  ?  The  entire  force  of  the  dem 
its  latest  phase  had  been  due  to  c 
desires,  some  legitimate  and  > 
illegitimate,  in  connection  with  the 
Now,  there  was  absolutely  no  nucl 
the  Home  Rule  comet.  The  Land 
tion  was  so  well  advanced  towards  : 
ment  that  that,  as  a  political  engii 
Home  Rule  agitation,  had  explode' 
would  have  been  more  consistent, 
honourable,  more  statesmanlike,  to 
assumed  again  the  responsibility  asi 
in  1886,  The  right  hon.  Gent 
well  knew  that  his  Bill  won 
accepted,  if  it  was  accepted  at  all 
Irish  allies,  mainly  with  a  view  t^ 
a  settlement  of  the  Laud  Question 


of  his  own  disregard  of  sithilar  a] 
he  challenged  them  to  prodU' 
alternative  policy,  and  because, 
their  houses  were  on  fire,  they  did  n( 
precautionary  measures  against  s  pi 
future    conflagration,    he    assumM 
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had  nothing  to  propose,  and  triumphantly 
asked,  Where  was  it  all  to  end  ?     They 
replied  that    it  was  ending,  and  ending 
rapidly.     The  change  of  a  few  votes  at 
the   last  Election   would    have    enahled 
them  to  continue  a  policy  of  which  the 
policy   of   the   late   Administration  was 
the    logical    precursor.      He   could   not 
help   thinking,   two    weeks    ago,    when 
the     right     hon.    Gentleman     tried    to 
show      that     they     were     opposed     to 
any    attempt    to    govern    Ireland    with 
a  fair  regard  to  Irish   feeling,   that   he 
chose  an  illustration  which  lent  itself  to 
something  more  than  the  support  of  his 
proposition.     The  right  hon.   Gentleman 
told  them  of  a  certain  Mr.  Drumraond 
who  had  governed  Ireland    successfully 
for  a  short  period    over     half-a-century 
ago,  and  how  this  gentleman   met  with 
adverse  criticism  from  their  Predecessors 
compared  with  which  their  criticism  upon 
some  of  the  acts  of   the   present   Chief 
Secretary  (Mr.  John  Morley)  were  feeble 
indeed.     Now,  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  Mr.  Drummond  ?     He  was  a  Scotch- 
man, presumably  pure,  of  rare  intellectual 
gifts,    and   high    scientific   and    literary 
attainments.     He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a    man    of    extraordinary    sagacity     in 
administrative  affairs.      It  was    he  who 
first  established   the   Royal    Irish    Con- 
stabulary, and  used  them  to  enforce  the 
law  and  restore    order   out   of   disorder. 
He  first  appointed   Stipendiary    Magis- 
trates, and  devised  schemes  for  develop- 
ing  their  resources ;    but  above   all    he 
presided  over  a  Commission,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  construction  of  railways 
by  the  State  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
country.     Was   there  not  a  remarkable 
parallel  between  the    administration    of 
Mr.   Drummond    and   that   of  a  certain 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  opposite 
the    Prime    Minister  :    an    analogy    of 
origin,  attainments,  administration,  suc- 
cess  achieved,    and   abuse    by   political 
opponents  ?     He  stated  his  belief  that  if 
they    in    Ireland    had    been     fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  another  six  years  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition's  Administration,  they  would 
have    seen     an     improvement     in     the 
machinery,  and  possibly  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  land  purchase  ; 
a   removal   of   any    remaining   Catholic 
disabilities ;     a    broadening   of    popular 
control  in  local  affairs  ;  and  Private  Bill 
legislation  to  the  effect   that,  so  far  as 

Mr.  Horace  Plunhett 


possible,    Irish    legislation    in    its    pre- 
liminary   stages  should  be   prepared  by 
Irishmen.      Decentralisation  in    Ireland 
was  a  Democratic  principle,  which  would 
be  accepted  by   the  best  opinion  in  Ire- 
land and  would  find  universal  favour  with 
the  Democracy  of  England.     What  they 
wanted  was  equal  treatment  of  the  two 
islands,  and  they  objected  to  having  their 
country   made   the   corpus  vile   of  this 
experiment    in    disruption.       He    could 
hardly   think   that   they    (the   Liberab) 
believed  in  Home  Rule;  that  they  believed 
in  it  as  being,  in   the   language  of  the 
Home  Secretary,    "  a  natural  and  necee- 
sary  step  in  a  normal  and  Constitutional 
development."      If  they  did  they  would 
never    choose   for   their   first    venture  a 
country  which,  by   racial  differences,  bj 
social  and  religious  animosities,  was  least 
fitted  to  receive  it.      Did  they  look  for- 
ward to  Imperial  Federation  ?      Well,  it 
was    a    grand    idea.      But   coidd    they 
seriously    contemplate    rearing    such    a 
stupendous  edifice  on  the  unstable  founda- 
tion  of  Irish  discontent  ?     He  had  left 
it  to  others  to  show   that  this  Bill  was 
both  unworkable  and  lacking  in  finality. 
Not   a   man    in  Ireland    pretended  that 
it     would    be    final  ;     and     as    to    it» 
grateful  acceptance  by  the  Irish  people, 
he       thought       the       best       indication 
of  their  attitude  towards    the   Bill  wa» 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  in  his  speech  upon  its 
First  Reading.     He  coldly  reminded  the 
right   hon.    Gentleman    who   introduced 
the  Bill  that  had  it  not    been   for  his 
dead   master,   instead   of    introducing  a 
Home  Rule  Bill,  he  would   have  intro- 
duced a  Coercion  Bill.      It  was  unwork- 
able in  many  ways  ;  but  broadly  because 
it    established    a    Central   Authority  in 
Dublin,  charged  with  the  most  important 
duty  of  redeeming  an  enormous  annual 
liability  to  England  with  no  means  of 
enforcing  its  decrees  except,  he  supposed, 
32  local  police  forces  who  might  favour 
meeting    the      national     obligation     in 
County  Dublin,  but   would  surely  repu- 
diate it  in   County  Ciare.      The  Home 
Secretary  told  them   that  the  American 
Constitution — the  sort  of  "  inquire  with- 
in "   of  the   present    Government — ^fur- 
nished   them   with   the   solution.      He 
thought,  he  said,  United  State  Marshall, 
or  something  like  them,  could  go  and 
collect.      Well,   a   new    substance    bad 
been    invented    in    Germany    in   wbj 
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thev  might  clothe  this  official  when  they 
clothed  him  with   authority.       But  the 
right  hoD.  GeDtleman  did  not  anticipate 
repudiation.       Could  he  seriously  doubt 
that  the   same   arguments  which    were 
nsed  by  the  Member  for  North  Louth, 
when  he  advised   tenants   imder   certain 
eircumstances  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Ashbourne  Act  and  then  repudiate  the 
instalmeuts,  would  be  applied  to  repudia- 
tion of  a  National  Debt  ?       The  moral 
principle,  or  want  of  it,  which  governed 
one  agitation  would  surely  be  applied  to 
the  other.       Then  it  was  a  drunken  Bill. 
The    hou.  Member   for  Waterford    told 
thera  he    believed    that    under     Home 
Rule  Ireland  would   become  temperate, 
and  that  thus  her  surplus  would  disappear. 
He  must  say  his  experience  of  Irish  go- 
vernment elsewhere  was  that  his  country- 
men did  not    favour  temperance  legisla- 
tion.    He  feared  that  if  temperance  pro- 
posals  (not  intended  to  be  immediately 
withdrawn)    were   introduced    into    the 
Irish  Parliament  they   would  be  loudly 
denounced.        They  should  be  reminded 
of  the  school  girPs  definition  of  a  dema- 
gogue as  "  a  thing  you  fill  with  whisky." 
They  were  threatened  in  1886 — ^and  he 
presumed  the    threat   was   supposed    to 
hold  good  now — that  if  they  did  not  yield 
to  "this  unvarying  —  this    undeviating 
— demand,"  they    must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  the  passions  they  aroused.  In 
other  words,  they  must  capitulate  to  crime. 
Well,  crime  capitulated  to  them,  and  they 
were   not  afraid  to   encounter  it  again. 
In  his  humble  way  he  had  tried  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  conclusions  formed 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Irish 
people  and  Irish  needs.     He  opposed  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  he  did 
not  meet  it  by  what  he  had  heard  de- 
scribed as   "an  eternal  non  po88umu$y 
They  were  prepared  to  meet  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  as 
they  did  in  1886.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman told  them  that  there  were  but  two 
roads  :  the  road  of  coercion  and  the  road 
of  autonomy.     He  could  not  forget  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  travelled  the 
road  of  coercion  further  than  ever  they 
did.     What  the  Prime  Minister   called 
the   road   of   autonomy   was   a  road   of 
evasion   and  of  England's   shame.     By 
neither  of  these  roads  was  the  goal  to  be 
reached.     They  did  not  propose  to  turn 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  to  press 
forward  on  the  highway  which  they  had 


travelled  for  the  last  six  years,  which 
had  led  through  Taw  and  order  to  peace 
and  increased  prosperity. 

•Mr.  BENNETT  (Lincolnshire,  Gains- 
borough) said,  he  had  not  the  audacity 
to  suppose  that  anything  he  could  say 
would  affect  the  Division,  and  if  he 
thought  the  few  minutes  he  would  occupy 
would  delay  the  Division  he  would  re- 
frain from  taking  part  in  the  Debate. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  if  that  House 
had  been  an  ordinary  business  Assenrtdy 
the  opinion  would  long  since  have  been 
arrived  at,  that  the  time  for  speaking 
had  expired,  or  ought  to  expire,  and  the 
time  for  voting  or  action  had  come. 
They  had  had  speeches  of  all  qualities 
and  all  dimensions,  but  there  had  been 
one  quality  absent  from  all  the  speeches, 
and  that  was  the  subtle  power  to  grapple 
with  prejudice.  Alas  !  that  was  a  thing 
it  was  impossible  to  grapple  with  by 
speeches.     They  had  heard  speeches  of 

marvellous  superiority  and  wonderful 
ingemuty.  He  wished  they  had  been 
spared  the  insults  that  were  conveyed 
to  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  by  a  few  of  the  speakers  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  those  who  were 
prepared  to  support  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  Prime  Minister  as  servile 
and  as  items,  resurrecting  that  miserable 
insult  of  The  Timrs  of  seven  years  ago. 
He  had  been  induced  to  rise  for  a  few 
minutes  that  afternoon  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  kind  of  challenge  thrown  out 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Worcester- 
shire (Mr.  A.  Chamberlain),  who  gave 
them  an  excellent  and  most  promising 
speech  the  previous  day.  That  hon. 
Member  stated  that  no  Member  repre- 
senting an  English  constituency  had  ven- 
tured to  stand  up  and  give  something 
like  an  unqualified  approval  in  the  name 
of  his  constituency  to  this  Home  Rule- 
Bill.  Having  heard  that  challenge,  he 
felt  it  was  his  duty  to  get  up  and  state^ 
that  his  was  a  constituency  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  electors  were  in  favour 
of  giving  this  measure  of  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  —  or  something  lik6  it,  at 
all  events.  The  interest  in  his 
mind,  and  the  sympathy  he  had  long 
evinced  in  Irish  affairs,  sprang  up  during 
a  visit  to  Ireland  in   his  early  days.     It 
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was   about  three   years   after  the  great 
potato   famiue    of    1846,    when    it    was 
ascertaiued  that  oue-fourth  of   the  then 
population  of  Ireland  had  disappeared — 
or  something  like  2,000,000  inhabitants 
— as  a  consequence  of  that  famine.     It 
was  then  that  his  first  thoughts  of  interest 
and  sorrowing  sympathy  were  excited  for 
that  generous,  polite,  and  kindly,  though 
unfortunately  misgoverned  and  unhappy, 
people,  and,  therefore,  when,  seven  years 
ago,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  returned  to 
that  House,  he  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity 
thu5  given  him  of  supporting  the  measure 
of  practical  sympathy  with  Ireland  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  introduced  seven  years 
ago  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He  was  then 
convinced,  and   he   was    still  more  con- 
vinced now,  that  the  day  of  better  things 
for  Ireland  would  begin  when   the  Irish 
people  were  entrusted  '  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs.    He  could  then 
see  that  this  was  a  genuine  illustration  of 
true    Liberalism-^trust   of    the    people. 
During    that    Debate   opponents    of  the 
measure  had  not  hesitated  to  say  that  as 
regarded  the  agricultural  Members,  they 
did    not   make  Home    Rule  a   question 
of   discussion  during  the  electoral   con- 
tests.    It  was   his   duty   to  give  a  flat 
contradiction    to    that  statement,    which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bordesley  (Mr.  Collings)  and  other 
hon.  Members  in  that  House.      Not  only 
in    the  Election   of     1886,    but    in    the 
Election  of  last  year,  and  during  the  six 
years     intervening     between     the    two 
Elections,  the  question  of  Home  Rule  was 
thoroughly  debated  throughout  the  great 
agricultural   division   which    he  had  the 
honour  to  represent.     It  was  a  subject 
which  excited    the   liveliest    and    most 
intelligent  interest  not  only  in  his  own, 
but   in   many    other    large    agricultural 
constituencies.     The    people   thoroughly 
understood  the  question,  and  they  clearly 
recognised   that  an    early  settlement  of 
the  Irish   difficulty  would  be  a  gain  to 
them,  and  could   not   be  a  loss.     There 
was  a  real   ground  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy between   the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  and  Ireland,  and  they  remembered 
they  were  enfranchised  alike  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  Party.  In  a  word,  the 
electors  in  the  agricultural  constituencies 
of  this  country  knew  that  justice   to  Ire- 
land meant  also  justice  to  their  English 
villages.     He  should  like  to  say  a  word 
as  to  the  position  of  those  who  opposed 

Mr.  Bennett 


Home  Rule  and  stopped  it  seven  years 
ago,  and  who  were  loud  in   their  boasts 
that  they  had  saved  the  Empire  thereby. 
He  thought  their  position  now,  after  the 
interval  of    seven    years,  during  six  of 
which  they  had  enjoyed  Office  and  Par- 
liamentary power,  was  most  humiliatiug, 
as  all  they  could  point  to  as  an  alterna- 
tive  to   Home  Rule   was   a    policy   of 
coercion     and   of   almost   unlimited  use 
of    British    credit    without    any    sound 
security.     He  pitied  them  in  the  position 
in  which  they  found  themselves  now,  be- 
cause they  had  failed  signally  and  entirely 
to   produce    that   acceptable    alternative 
measure  of  which  they  had  boasted.  The 
prospects   of   the   passing  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  improved  since  the  opening 
of    this    Session,   and   one    contributory 
cause  of  that  improvement  undoubtedly 
arose     from      the      demoralised     condi- 
tion   of   the    Opposition    in    that  House 
since   the  opening   of   the    Session,  and 
from  their  violent  language  and  obstruc- 
tion.    Their  arguments,  it  seemed  to  him, 
had  not  been  much  regarded  ;  they  were 
either  worn  out  or  exploded,  and  so,  in- 
stead of  argument,  they  had  loud  language 
and   speeches    two   hours    long — which 
would  have  been    much   better  if   they 
had  been  an  hour  shorter — and,  above  all, 
they   had   threats,   and   even    menacing 
words    as    to   civil   war,    which,  in  his 
opinion,    were    to    frighten     the    timid 
amongst   them.      The   responsibility  for 
this  condition  of  things  was  to  be  laid 
more   particularly    at  the  door  of  those 
highly-placed   men    who   had    so    sadly 
lowered  themselves  by  resorting  to  such 
a  course.     But,  speaking  as  an  English 
Protestant,  it  appeared  to  him  that  one 
of  the  most  painful  features  of  the  day 
was  the  way  by  which  Protestants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  North  of  Ireland,  sought 
to  revive  and  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
religious    bitterness   and    bigotry    which 
they  had  all  begun  to  hope  \vere  almost 
dead.     It  seemed  to  him  intolerable  that 
such    a    course    should    be    pursued   by 
Protestants  from  Ireland.    And  then  they 
were    told    of   the   mortal  fears  of   the 
Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland.     He 
never  knew  before  that  the  people  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  were  a  timid  people,  but 
he   had  always   been   taught   to  regard 
them  as  a  people  who  could  hold  their 
own  anvwhero,  even   in  an  Irish  Parlia- 
meut.     Therefore,  he   could   not   under- 
stand   these  shrieks  of  fear.     He  coold 
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not  help  asking  himself  what  this  reallj 
meant  ?     Was  it  honest  ?     Was  it  real  ? 
He  would  tell  the  House  the  conclusion 
he  had  con;e  to.     It  was  not  that  they 
were   in  fear    of    persecution,    as    was 
alleged,     but     they    were     afraid    that 
the  days  of  Protestant  ascendency  were 
coming  to  an  end,  and  they  believed  the 
Home  Rule  Bill   would  hasten  the  end 
of  such  unworthy  aspirations  as  they  con- 
tiuued   to    have   for  ascendency.     They 
believed    that    the    days     of     religious 
equality  were  rapidly  coming  upon  Ire- 
land as  well  as  upon  this  country,  and 
that  this  Bill  was  calculated  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  such  days.     There  was  an 
attempt  now  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
various  utterances  of  the  Methodists  of 
Ireland,   and    even    Lord    Salisbury   of 
late  had   found    it   worth    his    while  to 
recognise  the   Methodists,  though  it  was 
many  years   before  the  members  of  that 
Body  could    get  an   inch  of  land,  at   a 
certain    place    not    many     miles     from 
London,    on    which    to  build   a   chapel. 
But  Lord  Salisbury  had,  latterly,  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  banquet  with  the 
Methodists   again    and    again,    and    to 
point  out   to    the    English   and    Welsh 
Methodists    the   example   of    the    Irish 
Methodists  as  a  guide  to  the  course  they 
iihould  adopt    during  the  present  crisis. 
A  great  deal .  was  being  made  out  of  the 
Methodist  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  there 
was  great  activity  in  sending  communica- 
tions from  Irish   Methodists   to  English 
Methodists.     The  Irish  Methodists  said, 
**  Take  notice  of  us.      We  Methodists  in 
Ireland  are  far  better  able  to  judge  than 
jou,  because   we  live  in  Ireland.     You 
who  live  in  England  are  not  to  presume 
to  put  your  judgment  against  the  judg- 
ment of  those   who  live  in  Ireland."     If 
that  principle  was  good  for  the  Metho- 
dists to  use,  surely  it  could  not  be  bad  to 
use  the  same  argument,  and   to  say  that 
the  people  who   lived   in   Ireland   were 
better  able  to  deal  with  Irish  affairs  than 
gentlemen    who   came   to    Westminster, 
who  probably  had  never  been  in  Ireland 
at  all,  and  who  knew  precious  little  about 
Irish  iuterestfi.     He  had   great  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill. 

♦Mb.  V.  GIBBS  (Herts,  St.  Albans) 
esteemed  himself  fortunate  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  foUowing  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  so 


that  he  might  answer  an  insinuation 
made  by  that  hon.  Member  about  one 
who  lived  in  his  (Mr.  Gibbs's)  con- 
stituency. That  old  lie  had  been  dragged 
up  again  and  again,  but  gentlemen 
were  afraid  to  bring  it  forward  on  public 
platforms  at  the  last  Election.  The  hon. 
Member  said  he  had  some  acquaintance 
with  Ireland,  but  he  certainly  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  about  Hat- 
field, or  he  never  would  have  ventured  to 
bring  the  statement  forward  which  he 
had  just  made,  and  which  he,  personally, 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting. 

Mr.  BENNETT  :  I  wish  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  every  word 
I  uttered  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  and 
to  prove. 

•Mr.    V.    GIBBS  was   not   going   to 

alter  a  single  word  he  had  said.     At  the 

same  time,  referring  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 

man^s  observations  about  the  importance 

of  people  being  brief  when  they  addressed 

the   House   on   this   matter,    he    would 

say     it    was     equally     important    they 

should     address      themselves      to      the 

question    in   hand.     He    could    not   see 

what  the  question  as  to   whether  Lord 

Salisbiu*y  let  land  for  a  Methodist  chapel 

had  to  do  with  the   better  government  of 

Ireland,  and  he  thought  the  House  would 

see  he  was  quite  right  in  not  continuing 

to   deal    with    the   subject.      The   hon. 

Member    had    told    them   the    time   for 

speaking  had  gone,  and  the  time  for 
action  had  come,  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  in  these  matters  precept 
was  better  than  example  ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  spared  them  his  address,  it 
would  have  been  a  better  illustration  of 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  than  merely 
teUing  them  to  be  silent.  But  he  did 
not  expect  the  hon.  Member — he  did  not 
know  what  constituency  he  represented — 
he  did  not  expect  him,  as  a  Gladstonian 
"  item  " — the  phrase  was  first  used  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House — to  have  a 
very  full  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
of  the  Debate 

Mr.  BENNETT  :  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
Member  who  first  used  the  term.  It 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Central  Hull 
(Sir  H.  Seymour-King). 
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•Mr.  V.  GIBBS  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  was  material  to  the  issne.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  hon.  Member  would  allow 
him  to  proceed.  It  was  through  no 
want  of  respect  that  he  passed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  had 
not  said  anything,  however,  that  had  not 
been  said  before,  and  as  well  said,  from 
the  opposite  (the  Government)  Benches. 
He  (Mr.  Gibbs)  preferred  to  turn  to 
views  which  might  carry  greater  weight 
in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  He 
turned,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, who  on  the  previous  evening  told 
them  that  never  before  had  Ireland  an 
English  Party  standing  at  her  back  in 
this  national  controversy.  What  about 
1886  ?  He  imagined  that  at  that  time 
Ireland  had  an  English  Party  at  her 
back,  and  yet  the  Nationalist  demand 
was  not  conceded  by  the  country.  The 
Chief  Secretary  had  told  them,  too,  that 

the  emigration  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  past  three  months  was 
due  to  economic  causes,  and  not  to 
fear  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  But  if 
this  was  so,  then  it  was  also  true  of  all 
the  emigration  which  had  been  going  on 
in  the  past,  and  the  rate  at  which  that 
had  proceeded  should  not  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Union,  as  had  been  done  by  other 
speakers.  The  Chief  Secretary  said 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  exposed  the  State  Legislature 
to  the  same  restrictions  to  which  this 
Bill  would  expose  the  Irish  Legislature. 
The  United  States  had  been  referred 
to  ad  nauseam^  but  he  would  like  to 
observe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
States  Governments.  It  was  perfectly 
true,  however,  that  certain  American 
citizens  once  felt  that  their  loyalty  was 
due  to  their  particular  State  rather  than 
to  the  Central  Government,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  in  which  the 
United  States  were  involved.  Might 
they  not  take  the  United  States  as  a 
warning  in  that  respect  as  well  as  an 
example  ?  The  Chief  Secretary  said 
he  was  not  in  love  with  the  Second 
Chamber  proposal.  If  they  were  to  have 
such  a  Chamber,  at  all  events  the  Go- 


vernment had  taken  care  that  it  should 
be  so  constituted  as  to  be  absolutely 
valueless  as  a  check  on  the  popular 
Assembly.  It  was  just  the  same  as  if 
they  had  no  Second  Chamber  at  all. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  J. 
E.  Redmond)  pointed  out  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament  was 
not  in  danger,  because  it  was  inalienable  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  the 
supremacy  must  be  dormant.  De  non 
apparentibuSy  et  non  existentibus^  eadem 
est  ratio.  If  the  supremacy  was  not 
to  appear,  it  might  as  well  not  exist. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork 
(Mr.  Davitt)  was  justified  in  holding  that 
they  should  not  withhold  the  Land  Ques- 
tion from  an  Irish  Parliament,  for  if  they 
could  trust  Irishmen  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  afiairs  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  trust  them  to  deal  with  the 
land.  But  the  Bill  excluded  the  con- 
sideration of  the  land.  The  hon.  Member 
just  referred  to  attacked  many  speeches 
made  on  questions  of  property  by  men 
who  now  supported  the  Unionist  cause. 
They  were  told  that  these  gentlemen  used 
violent  language  in  regard  to  property. 
It  might  be  foolish  to  make  such 
attacks,  but  it  made  all  the  diiference 
if  they  were  not  reduced  into  the  con- 
crete ;  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  say 
generally  that  one  disapproved  of  the 
Land  Laws  of  a  country  and  to  make  an 
attack  on  a  particular  landlord.  It  hail 
l)een  said  that  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
(Mr.  Gibbs)  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  lived  long 
enough  to  feel  very  glad  that  they  Had 
not  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  there  to  step  in  to  prevent 
this  measure  passing  into  law.  He 
would  now  pass  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and,  following  his  pre- 
cept, if  not  his  example,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  be  argumentative  and  noc 
declamatory.  The  Home  Secretary  said 
that  Ireland  as  a  nation  existed  only  in 
Tory  imagination.  How  could  that  be 
said  when  the  very  name  by  which  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  went  indi- 
cated the  notion  of  a  separate  Nationality 
for  Ireland  ?  Then  the  Home  Secre- 
tary asked  why  Ireland  should  object  to 
Free  Trade.  She  would  object  to  it 
because  her  Leaders     had     coutiuiiahj 
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objected  to  it,  and  when  they  got  their 
Parliament  they  would  carry  that  objec- 
tion into  effect.     The   Home  Secretary 
had  contrasted  the  conduct  of  Unionist 
Members   in   the   cases   of    Ulster    and 
Wales,  because  they  declared  that  in  the 
first  case  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Representatives  should  be  respected ; 
but  in  the  second  case  they  were  prepared 
to  disregard  the  wishes  of  a  much  larger 
majority,  in    the   matter   of   the   Welsh 
Church,    bat    there    was     a    difference 
between   protecting   ones  own   property 
auJ  desiring  to  obtain  that  of  somebody 
el?e,  and  the  majority  from   Ulster  told 
them  distinctly  that  property   would  not 
be  safe  if  that  Bill  were  carried.  The  risk 
of  its  passage  had  already  brought  about 
a  depreciation  in  securities  to  the  extent 
of  £3,000,000.     Would  they  be  told  that 
that  depreciation  was  not  due  to   Home 
Rule  but  to   economic   causes  ?     Home 
Rule,  of   course,   was   the   cause.     The 
Home  Secretary  said  that  the  first  time 
there  was  a  democratic  suffrage  Ireland 
sent  a  majority  to  Parliament  to  make 
that  demand.     By  what  method  was  the 
majority  sent  ?   They  knew,  by  the  reve- 
lations at  the  Meath  Elections,  how  those 
Parliamentary       Representatives      were 
chosen.     He  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
Church  of  which  the  majority  in  Ireland 
were  adherents.      There  was,   however, 
no  country  in  the  world  where  it  showed 
to    less     advantage     than     in    Ireland, 
and     the      priests      had      too       often 
failed    in    their    duty    of     safeguarding 
life,    property,     and   morality    in    that 
conntrv.     He  found  that  it  was  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (the  Pope)  had  been  disregarded 
that     the     greatest     injury     had     been 
inflicted     in     the     cause     of     morality. 
They  were    told    that    the    right    hon. 
Geotleman    the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham   had   no   right   to    indulge    in 
prophecy ;     but     the     Home     Secretary 
did   not   hesitate   to   do   likewise  in  re- 
spect of  the  Bill  before  the  House.     He 
(Mr.    Gibbs)   said    if  the    Irish  Parlia- 
ment were  ever  set  up  it  would  be  more 
than  likely  it  would   be  the  duty  of  his 
Party    to    interfere   in    the   exercise    of 
whatever     rights    were    allowed    them. 
They  would  in  the  British   Parliament 
have  to  stand  firm  on  all  questions  re- 
lating to  property,  the  Army,  and  Navy, 
and  on  these  questions  they  would  be  con- 


stantly involved  in  disputes  with  the 
Irish  Government.  He  now  came  to 
some  of  the  arguments  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  had 
advanced  the  argument  that  it  was  not 
worth  pointing  out  what  was  said  some 
years  ago  by  Ministers,  as  that  was  past, 
and  they  had  to  deal  with  the  present, 
and  what  was  being  said  now.  But  this 
proved  too  much,  for  if  that  were 
to  hold  good,  what  was  being  said  now 
would  also  be  of  no  consequence  after  a 
while.  The  Prime  Minister  gave  as  his 
justification  for  the  measure  the  con- 
tinuous and  increasing  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Union  that  had 
existed  since  it  was  passed.  That  state- 
ment, no  doubt,  formed  a  serious  ground 
for  attack  on  the  Union  ;  but  was  it 
sufficient  to  justify  the  passing  of  a  Home 
Rule  measure  ?  Did  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Government  of  this  Empire  entitle 
any  portion  of  it  to  Home  Rule  ?  If  it 
did,  how  could  that  argument  be  with- 
held from  the  people  of  Ulster  ?  If 
Ulster  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  system  of  government,  why 
should  a  new  system  of  government  be 
forced  upon  her  ?  And  if  the  argument 
held  true  about  Ireland,  surely  it  held 
true  of  every  other  part  of  the  Empire. 
They  took  India  by  the  sword,  held 
India  by  the  sword,  and  they  would  lose 
India  when  they  ceased  to  rely  upon  the 
sword.  What  was  their  justification  for 
holding  India  in  that  way  ?  That  they 
administered  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong.  Was  not  that  exactly 
the  attitude  adopted  by  this  country  to  wards 
Ireland  ?  What  were  the  reasons  against 
abandoning  the  government  of  India  ? 
In  the  first  place,  that  it  would  have  a 
very  injurious  effect  upon  us  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners ;  and,  secondly,  that  their 
ceasing  to  govern  it  would  cause  troubles 
arising  from  differences  of  creed  and  feel- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  would  involve  the 
country  in  civil  war.  That  was  exactly 
the  position  of  Ireland.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  referretl  to  the  economical 
advantages  of  the  Bill,  but  there  were 
also  economical  disadvantages.  How 
was  it  possible,  even  admitting  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  conducted  its  affairs 
with  the  same  respect  for  property  as  the 
English  Government,  for  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, without  the  credit  which  this 
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country  possessed,  to  manage  its  affairs  as 
economically  as  England  did  ?  The 
Prime  Minister  bad  stated  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Opposition  with  regard  to 
foreign  opinion  on  Home  Rule  amounted 
to  this,  "  I  am  a  fine  fellow,  the  world 
is  against  me,  but  the  world  knows  no- 
thing about  it."  Now,  was  this  not  the 
position  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself  in 
the  matter  of  Free  Trade,  and  had  he  on 
that  account  ceased  to  be  a  Free 
Trader  ?  If  they  were  to  have  their 
policy  shaped  in  accordance  with  foreign 
criticism — and  not  according  to  their  own 
ideas — then  that  was  very  unreason- 
able for  Englishmen,  yet  that  was , 
what  the  Prime  Minister  would  have 
them  do.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
told  them  that  an  incorporated  Union 
could  not  be  forcibly  maintained,  and  he 
wandered  over  every  country  in  Europe 
in  search  of  arguments  for  his  Bill  ;  but 
surely  it  was  as  good  a  proposition  that 
no  nation  ever  abandoned  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  loyal  Province  without 
disgrace  and  retribution.  He  did  not 
propose  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man through  all  the  foreign  countries  to 
which  he  had  alluded  ;  but  he  would 
like  to  say,  with  regard  to*  Norway  and 
Sweden,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  any  Swedish  politician  who  was 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  these  two 
countries.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
also  referred  to  Germany,  but  the  strength 
of  that  country  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  approached  more  nearly  to  their  own 
system  by  strengthening  its  Central  Go- 
vernment. They  had  also  the  argument 
of  the  diminution  of  the  population  in 
Ireland.  Well,  if,  under  the  present 
system  of  government,  the  population  of 
the  agricultural  counties  of  Ireland  had 
diminished  in  numbers,  the  diminution 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  that  system,  but 
was  one  of  those  evils  which  laws  could 
not  cure.  Ireland  was  an  agricultural 
country.  It  was  no  reflection  upon  the 
Union  that  an  agricultural  country  should 
be  depleted  of  a  portion  of  its  population. 
Ulster  was  told  that  it  must  fight  this 
matter,  not  in  the  trenches,  but  in  the 
Chamber,  with  about  one-fifth  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Ireland — which  was  all 
that  Ulster  would  receive.  How  would 
she  be  able  to  fight  in  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ;  for  she  would  not  be  able  to 
count  permanently  upon  even  one- 
fifth    of     the     representation  ?      Under 

Mr.  V.  Gibbs 


this  Bill  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  to'  gerrymander 
the  constituencies  in  the  interests  of  the 
Nationalist  Party,  and  he  had  very  little 
doubt  that  that  was  exactly  what  would 
occur.  A  comparison  was  made  between 
the  proposed  Parliament  and  Grattan's 
Parliament,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  imagine  that  siieh 
success  as  had  attended  the  latter 
would  attend  a  new  Irish  Legislatiu'e. 
How  could  a  Parliament  which  rested 
entirely  upon  property  and  was  practically 
composed  of  a  Protestant  oligarchy  1)6 
compared  with  a  Parliament  which  would 
consist  of  men  opposed  to  Irish  com- 
mercial interests  and  thoroughly  dis- 
trusted by  everybody  concerned  in  Irish 
commerce  ?  What  was  the  reason  of  the 
measure  of  success  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  Natioual'sts  who  were 
carrying  on  this  agitationfor  Home  Rule, 
and  which  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  greater  part  of  the  Liberal  Party  ? 
It  was  a  man  named  Lalor,  he  believed, 
who,  in  1848,  had  first  recognised  thai 
every  agitation  for  Home  Rule  would  be 
useless  unless  combined  with  an  agitation 
against  Irish  landlords.  The  success 
of  the  agitation  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  agitators  who  were  hostile  to 
British  rule  desired  to  get  hold  of  the 
landlord's  property.  He  was,  however, 
satisfied  that  the  farmers  were  beginning 
to  realise  in  Ireland  their  true  interests. 
There  were  12,000  or  more  landlords 
created  under  the  Ashbourne  Acts  who 
were  beginning  to  see  that  they  would 
lose  a  great  deal  more  in  taxation  than 
they  would  gain  in  reduction  of  rent  if 
that  Bill  became  law.  He  had  now  paid 
all  he  wished  to  say  in  this  matter,  and  he 
did  not  propose  to  indulge  in  any  sort  of 
peroration.  Instead  of  doing  that  he 
would  read  a  small  passage  from  the 
peroration  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land the  other  night,  and  comment  on 
it  for  the  benefit  of  hon.  Member? 
opposite.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

"  I  should  Bay  to  the  men  of  Ulster,  ami  the 
country  has  to  decide — this  Houw  has  to  decide 
— in  giving  your  decision  on  this  Bill,  whether 
their  ideal  of  dividing  a  section  of  Ireland  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  whether  their  ideal  of 
inviting  this  North-East  section  ^otum  her  hcK'i 
in  sullen  bnxxling  upon  all  the  re«t  of  tbc 
country,  blind  to  her  needs,  deaf  to  her  cry, 
doing  nothing  for  the  country.  Is  that  a  higher 
ideal,  a  higher  matter,  than  ours,  which  is  to  s»r 
-  No  ;  let  all  Irishmen  of  all  creeds,  whatever 
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their  geographical  position,  whatever  their  pur- 
suits, whether  commercial  or  agricultural,  join 
tnd  pray  that,  thoup^h  England  does  not  need 
them  or  want  them,  Ireland,  their  own  country, 

That  was   au  entire   perversion   of   the 

Unionist   position.      They   did    not    say 

that  they  wished  to  see  Ulster  separated 

from  the  rest  of  Ireland.     They  wished 

U)  see  the  two  parts  of  Ireland  combine 

and   remain    au    integral    part    of    the 

Empire,  and   what    they  asked  was,  Is 

not  oars   the    "higher    ideal,"    that   all 

wtious  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 

live  together    under    one    Government, 

"joiuing  and  praying"  together  for  their 

mutual  progress  and  prosperity  ? 

Hr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I  desire 
to  pay  a  verj  few  words  on  the  Bill, 
Heoause,  although  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  given  a  silent  vote  against  it, 
still  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  general 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  remedies 
proposed  from  time  to  time  for  its  better 
government  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
fitting  that  I  should  express  my  reasons 
for  offering  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
measure.  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
the  Government,  and  recognise  frankly 
and  fully  that  their  position  is  a  some- 
what serious   one.       I   would   even   go 

further,  and  say  I  recognise  the  desire  of 
the  Government  to  do  something  and  to 
past*  some  legislation  which  shall  result  in 
hc'uefit  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  Member  of  the 
House  desires  otherwise  than  to  do  his 
^>est  according  to  his  knowledge  and  con- 
victions to  pass  such  legislation  as  will 
confer  upon  Ireland  the  greatest  advan- 
tages that  can  possibly  be  conferred.  In 
support  of  that  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
proved — and  I  believe  it  cannot  be  proved 
— that  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  unable 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  or  to 
remedy  grievances  that  might  be  shown 
to  exist  in  Ireland.  In  the  past  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  shown  no  un- 
willingness to  devote  not  only  a  large 
measure  of  its  time,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  national  resources  to  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  and  this  cannot  be  denied,  in  spite 
of  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nortb-East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt).     No  one 


who  knows  anything  of  Ireland,  no  one 
who  has  watched  the  course  of  events 
there,  no  one  who  has  studied  Irish 
statistics  but  must  admit  that  it  is  proved 
up  to  the  hilt,  test  it  by  any  test  you  may 
apply,  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  in 
recent  years  has  been  continuous  and 
great.  It  would  have  been  strange  had 
it  been  otherwise,  for  Parliament  has 
done  much  for  Ireland — aye,  even  more 
than  Parliament  has  done  for  Great 
Britain.  There  has  been  laud  legislation 
which  has  largely  benefited  the  occupy- 
ing tenant ;  there  have  been  great  efforts 
made  to  extend  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  great  efforts  to  assist  local 
resources  and  to  relieve  local  taxation  in 
Ireland,  and  all  these  efforts  combined 
have  produced  their  natural  result,  shown 
in  the  continuous  and  steady  progress 
Ireland  has  made  in  recent  years.  Now 
the  question  is  not  whether  Parliament 
desires  to  confer  on  Ireland  a  better 
system  of  government.  If  it  could  l>e 
proved  that  a  plan  for  a  better  system 
of  government  was  before  Parliament 
we  may  take  it  that  it  would  be  the 
natural  desire  of  Parliament  for  it  to 
become  law.  But  the  question  is,  will 
this  Bill  which  is  now  before  the  House 
produce  any  such  result  ?  In  my 
humble  opinion,  so  far  from  producing 
any  good  results,  it  will  tend,  it  is  bound 
to  tend,  by  every  clause  and  by  the 
whole  of  its  machinery,  in  the  direction 
of  producing  increased  and  increasing 
friction  in  every  department  of  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  in  its  relations  with  this 
country.  Sir,  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
when  looking  at  Ireland,  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  advantage  that  could  be 
conferred  upon  Ireland,  if  it  were  possible, 
would  be  the  filling  up  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  There  is  no  doubt  much  of 
the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  Ireland 
in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
Ireland  is  isolated,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  completely  isolated,  from  British 
influence  and  British  sympathy.  It  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  British  people  have 
shown  unwillingness  to  help  the  Irish 
people  in  every  way  in  their  power.  It 
is  not  the  fact  that  the  British  people 
have  ever  been  wanting  in  sympathy 
with  any  real  grievance  proved  to  exist 
in  Ireland.  In  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  I  venture  to  put  forward,  that 
isolation  from  England  has  been  detri- 
mental to  Ireland,  what  do  we  find  if  we 
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lamiiie  the  present  condition  of  that 
iiiiitry  ?  Why,  if  we  look  along  the 
fist  Coast  of  Ireliiud,  where  contact  witii 
nglaud  is  more  close,  we  find  there  the 
-eatest  industry  and  enterprise,  the 
ost  energy  and  the  greatewt  prosperity. 

do  not  say  that  in  all  the  districts 
r  removed  from  English  tnfiiience 
jverty  prevails  ;  but  I  say  that  iin- 
)ulitedly  the  jraorost  districts  are  in  the 
irts  of  Ireland  most  distant  from  Great 
ritain,  nud  that  there  there  is  the  moat 
sa&bction  fur  the  English.  Sir,  I  think 
lat  this  measure,  if  passed  into  law, 
oiild  tend  to  separate  still  more  than 
ley  have  ever  been  in  the  past  the 
iopio  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of 
real  Britain.  The  tendency  of  the 
ensure  would  lie  still  more  to  set  the 
I'o  peoples  apart — to  divide  them  into 
to  countries  and  two  gdvernments.  I 
)  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the 
Imixture  of  English,  Irish,  aud   Scotch 

the  past  has  been  injurious  to  Ireland, 

anything  else  than  an  a<lvantage  to 
)r,  I  believe  that,  not  only  would  this 
ill  lead  to  great  friction,  but  that  that 
iction  would  increase  as  time  goes  on. 
think  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I 
y  that  I  have  listened  to  a  gi-eat  many 
id  read  other  speeches  that  have  heen 
ilivered,  and  the  lion.  Memlier  for 
ainsborougb  (Mr.  Bennett)  was  the 
ily  English  Member  who  approved 
iqualifiedly  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands, 
has  been  torn  to  pieces  bit  by  hit, 
here  is  hardly  a  clanse  that  has  not 
len  denounced  from  Itoth  sides  of  the 
ouse,and  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
at  the  Bill  is  acceptable  iu  its  present 
TlTI  to  any  section  or  Party  or  individual 

the  House.  If  that  is  the  case,  how 
.11  it  be  expected  that  it  would  do 
her  wise  than  create  friction  iu  the 
tnre  ?  I  will  just  meution  two  jx>ints 
I  which  I  am  certain  friction  would 
ise.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Customs 
Jlection.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
r  some  time  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
post  in  the  work  of  which  I  took  great 
terest.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
orking  of  the  Customs  Department  of 
ia  country.  The  Bill  proposes  that 
e  collection  of  the  Customs  in 
eland  shall  continue  to  be  earned 
It  hy  Imperial  officers,  and  that 
e  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid 
recti y    into    the    Imperial    Exchequer. 

ell.  Sir,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  my 
Mr.  Jackion 


judgme:it  uo  system  could  be  bot 
culated  to  create  a  feeliug  in  the  m 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  the  O 
Duties  are  being  collected  from  the 
of  Ireland  to  their  injury  and  f 
benefit  of  England,  and  that  th< 
people  of  Ireland,  are  l>eing  called 
to  pay  taxes  which  not  only  ai 
noxious  in  themselves,  but  are  colle 
the  most  obnoxious  manuer  it  is  p 
to  conceive.  I  thiuk  I  am  justi 
saying  that  such  a  system  must 
not  odIj  in  a  largely- in  creased  cost 
it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  up 
Customs  Service  in  Ireland,  but  al 
diminution  of  Revenue  derived  fn 
Customs,  because  nothing  can  b< 
calculated  to  encourage  smuggt 
Ireland.  What  have  we  to  rely 
We  have  first  the  Customs  office 
behind  tbera  the  Coastguard  Forci 
the  latter  are  not  directly  respons 
the  Customs  Department.  Tbt 
controlled  by  the  Admiralty,  and  i 
as  if  their  primary  duty  is  uot  to 
the  Revenue,  but  to  act  as  a  f 
Fnree  for  the  Admiralty.  I  am  I 
ing  no  secret  when  I  say  there  is, 
part  of  the  heads  of  the  Custon 
partment,  a  strong  feeling  grouui 
iheirpast  experience  that  the  CoasI 
admirable  Service  as  it  is  for  certt 
jects,  is  of  little  use  as  regards  tl 
lection  or  protectioji  of  the  ,  Re 
Sow,  something  has  been  said  abo 
possibility  of  bounties  being  gi 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gcnileit 
Member  for  Bodmin  referred  to  t 
portaut  question  of  the  distinct  tei 
in  Ireland  to  protect  native  indust. 
a  system  of  bounties.  Well,  Sir, 
it  in  uo  carping  spirit,  but  I  state 
fact,  that  there  exists  in  Ireland 
present  time  a  Department,  presidi 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  himself,  ti 
cedure  of  which  is  based  and  foun 
the  protection  of  Irish  industries — ii 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  fi 
by  the  late  Government.  Wha 
that  Board  do  ?  It  ia  expending 
sums  of  money  iu  endeavouring  to 
industries  in  Ireland.  Last  year- 
make  no  complaint  because  t  thii 
money  was  wisely  spent — a  largo  i 
money  was  devoted  as  au  experim 
testing  the  question  whether,  durii 
spring,  the  mackerel  fishing  in  C 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Achill  ci 
prosecuted  with  commercial  success 
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experiment  was  a  success,  I  will  not  saj 
that  it  was  a  commercial  success,  because 
everybod J  was  paid — the  fishermen  were 
paid  to  take  their  boats  there,  the  agents 
were  paid  for  the  transport  of  the  fish — 
in  fact,  bounties  were  paid  all  round.    Un- 
questionably it  produced  this  good  result 
—it  proved  conclusively  that  there  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Achill,  during 
spring-time,  a  large  fishery,  if  prosecuted 
by  men  who  had  boats  large  enough  and 
the  energy  to   carry   it   forward.     The 
Congested  Districts  Board,  in  regard  to 
a^rieolture,  have  spent  some  thousands 
of  ponnds  upon  staUions,  bulls,  and  poul- 
tiy,  and  in  this  way  a  bounty  is  given  to 
the  Irish  farmer  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute his  business  successfully,  and,  at  the 
,  same  time,  to  compete  more  advantage- 
oudj  with  his  rivals  in  other  parts  of  the 
woriil    Therefore  I  say  that  the  question 
(rf  Free  Trade,  or  protection  of  trade,  is 
]  an  important  one  for  Ireland  ;  and  if  a 
separate  Legislature   is   given    to   that 
pcountry,  her  Representatives,  even  if  less 
in  favour  of  Protection  than   I  believe 
them  to  be,  will  be  inevitably  driven  by 
■the  men  behind  them  to  obtain  for  her 
^  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  bounties, 
•if  BDch   measures   were  adopted,   they 
dd  tend  to  increase  the  friction  and 
the  difficulties  between  the  two  peoples 
their  respective  Governments,  and  to 
t>rmg  about  an  estrangement  greater  than 
toy  we  have  ever  had  yet.     Well,  Sir, 
n  view  of  the  time   (5.25),  I  have  no 
JTther  opportunity  at  present  of  dealing 
ith  this  question  ;  and  I  will  therefore 
?e  the  other  questions  and  only  say, 
conclusion,    that,   having   given   the 
t  thought  I  can  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Bill  proceeds  in  exactly  the  contrary 
tlirection  to  that  in  which,  in  my  view,  it 
ought  to  proceed.     I  listened,  as  I  am 
sure  everybody  listened,  to  the  speech 
of   the   hon.   and   learned   Member   for 
VVaterford    (Mr.   John   Redmond)  with 
great     interest.     In    one    of     its    most 
eloquent     passages    the    hon.    Member 
appealed  to  the  House  to  put  upon  the 
shoulders    of     the    Irish      people      the 
'*  sobering  responsibility  "  of  self-govern- 
ment.  Sir,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  upon 
Ireland    and   upon   her  Representatives 
that  sobering  responsibility  ;  but  it  is  not 
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necessary,  in   order   to   accomplish  that 
purpose,  that   you  should   separate    the 
two  countries  and  set  up  two  Legislatures. 
Everybody  admits  that  in  almost  every 
department  of  public  life  there  have  been 
illustrious    Irishmen    who    have    taken 
their   share   of  responsibility  and   have 
done  great  things   towards  building  up 
the  British  Empire  as  it  now  exists.     I 
say,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  remedy  for 
any  grievance  that  may  exist  in  Ireland, 
and  the  way  to  put  increased  responsi- 
bility upon  Irishmen,  is  to  call  upon  them 
to  take  their  share  in  the  government  of 
their  country   as    part    of    the    United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  is    no    reason  why  they    should 
not  do  that.     I  do  not  agree  with  the 
statements  which  are  sometimes  made — 
and   which   were,    I   think,   last    night 
repeated    by    the   Chief    Secretary    for 
Ireland  (Mr.  J.  Morley) — to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  in  Ireland  a  disposition  to 
shut  out  from  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  Government  of  Ireland  Irishmen 
of   ability   and  capacity,  whatever  their 
religious    or    other    opinions    may    be. 
Certainly  no  such  disposition  was  shown 
during  my  short  experience  in  Ireland. 
There    is    no   reason    why   the   United 
Kingdom  should  not  continue   to  grow 
and  prosper  in  the  future  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past;  and  I  say  that  in  my  opinion 
if  you  pass  this  measure  into  law,  you 
will  not  only  do  a  serious  and  permanent 
injury  to  Ireland,  but  you  will  do  a  great 
injustice,  and  cause  grave  danger  to  Great 
Britain.     For  these  and  other  reasons  I 
shall  give  my  vote  against  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  and  do  everything  I 
can  to  prevent  the  passage  into  law  of  a 
measure  which   I  believe  would  be  in- 
jurious to  Ireland  and  a  disgrace  to  Great* 
Britain. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  Sexton.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  To- 
morrow. 

OUTDOOR    RELIEF    (FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES)  BILL.— (No.  184.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
2G 


time." — {Mr.  Strachey.) 

Mr.  BAKTLEY  (Islington,  N.) :  I 
object. 

•Mr.  strachey  {Somerset,  S.)  = 
Hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  with- 
draw hie  objection.  The  Bill  would 
Mimplf  enable  Boards  ot  Guardians,  if 
they  tfaoiigbt  fit,  to  grant  outdoor  relief 
in  cases  where  »  man  or  woman  asking 
for  Bucb  relief  was  in  receipt  of  pay  from 
a  Friendly  Society.  At  the  present  time 
Boards  of  (runrdiane  often  did  this,  but 
did  it  illegally,  and  had  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  surchai^ed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstancep  he  hoped  the  objection  would 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EAETLEY  said,  he  would  with- 
draw it  after  the  hon.  Member's  expla- 
nation, as  it  was  a  point  he  had  urged 
himself  in  several  of  his  books  on  Poor 
Law  Administration,  but  lie  thought  it 
was  necessary  that  such  Bills  should  be 
explained    before    being  read   a   second 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis) :  I  object  on  the  grourd  that 
these  Bills  ought  not  to  be  smuggled 
through  the  House. 

Second  Rending  deferred  till  Wed- 
nesday next. 

IX)CAL  OOVEKNMENT  (IRELAND)  PRO- 
VISIONAL  ORDER    (No.  1)   BILL.— (No. 

sei.) 

Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred 
till  To-morrow, 

ELECTRIC       LIGHTLTO       PROVISIOSAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL.-(No.  285.) 
Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

LOCAL      GOVERNMENT      PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS  (No.  6)  BILL.-(No.  289.) 

Bead  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  ACT 
(1888)  AMENDMENT  BILI^ (No.  80.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 
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HOUSE      OF     LORDS, 
Thursday,  20th  April  1893. 


DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.— (No.  41.) 
8ECOXD   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

•Lord  BALFOUR  :    My   Lords,   the 
Bill  to  which  I  ask  your  Lordships  to 
give  a  Second   Reading  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  one  to  which  I  do  not  think 
there  can  possibly  be  any   objection.     It 
will,    if  'passed,     make     the    law     in 
regard    to  Industrial    Schools   in    Scot- 
land have,    for   all    practical    purposes, 
the   same    effect    as    is   the  case   with 
the  English    law  at    the   present  time. 
The  Governing  Act  for  both  countries 
was  passed  in  1866  ;  but  the  Act,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  England,  was  amended  in 
1876  by  an  Act  amending  the  Education 
Act,  passed    at   the   instance    of    Lord 
Harrow  by,  then  Vice  President  of  the 
Council.     The  effect  of  this  Bill  is  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  power  to  certify  institutions 
as  Day  Industrial  Schools  in  the  same 
way  that  he  now  certifies  those  institu- 
iioi»  as  Industrial  Schools ;  and  it   also 
gives  the   Secretary   of   State    for   the 
Home  Department  the  power  to  make 
reguhitions  governing  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  those  institutions.  Institutions 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  those  it  i^  pro- 
posed to  establish  under  this  Bill  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland  are  at  present  in  opera- 
tion in   the  City  of  Glasgow,  imdei'  a 
special   Act   which   refers    to   Glasgow 
alone,    passed     some     years    ago,     and 
known    as    the    Juvenile     Delinquency 
Act ;     and   I    can    assure    your    Lord- 
ships     that      it      has      worked      very 
satisfactorily,   and   that  the  institutions 
established    under  it  have  done  a  great 
deal  of   good.      This   Bill    has    passed 
through  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and   during    its    passage    through    that 
other  House  it    has  been  amended  in  a 
way  which,  I  beKeve,  brings  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  views  entertained    at 
the  Home  Office  on  the  subject.     There 
are  one  or  two  minor  matters  which  I 
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shall  have  to  bring  before  your  Lordships 
at  a  subsequent  stage,  and  into  which  I 
will  not  go  now,  in  respect  of  which  this 
Bill  requires  further  amendment.  There 
is,  however,  one  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  notice'  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  5th  sub-section  of 
the  3rd  clause  of  the  Bill,  at  the  end, 
there  are  six  or  seven  lines  which  bring 
the  Parochial  Board  as  well  as  the  School 
Board  into  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  though  only  to  a  very  small 
extent ;  in  fact,  to  this  extent — that  if 
a  child  is  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  under 
the  Order  of  the  Court,  and  the  parent  is 
unable  to  pay  the  contribution  which  the 
Court  thinks  he  should  pay  according 
to  his  circumstances,  the  School  Board 
is  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the  parent,  if 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  sum  re- 
quired, may  apply  to  the  Parochial 
Board  for  payment  of  that  sum.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  unnecessary  to  bring  in 
a  second  body,  the  Parochial  Board  as 
well  as  the  School  Board,  for  such  a 
small  purpose.  I  was  not  at  first  inclined 
to  accede  to  that  view.  I  thought  that 
when  you  begin  to  feed  children  it  is 
trenching  dangerously  on  the  province  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  that  the  Parochial  Board  should 
judge  of  the  capability  and  fitness  of  the 
parents  to  pay.  But  I  am  aware  that 
when  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act 
of  1872,  which  referred  certain  matters  to 
Parochial  Boards,  a  good  deal  of  friction 
arose  between  the  two  Boanls,  some- 
times even  amounting  to  the  scandal  of 
litigation — two  Boards  representing  the 
same  body  of  ratepayers.  It '  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  danger  which  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  ;  but  I  felt  so 
strongly  that  it  was  unwise  to  trench  on 
the  province  of  the  Parochial  Board 
without  good  reason,  that  I  thought  it 
right  to  consult  the  Home  Office 
and  the  present  Lord  Advocate  on  the 
matter,  and  also  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, and  I  believe  the  unanimous 
desire  of  those  three  authorities  is  that 
those  words  in  Sub-section  5  of  Clause  3 
should  be  dropped  when  the  Bill  comes 
before  your  Lordships  in  the  Committee 
stage.  If  your  Lordships  will  be  good 
enough  to  pass  the  Second  Reading  now 
I  will  make  an  Amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee stage  to  delete  those  words  from 
the  Bill.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time. 

2  H 
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Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2V' 
—{The  Lord  Balfour.) 

•Lord  NORTON  wished  very  much 
that  the  Bill  might  be  extended  to 
England.  He  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  legislation  of  this  sort  should  be 
confined  to  Scotland.  Another  similar 
measure — the  Reformatory  Schools  (Scot- 
land) Bill — had  passed  through  the  other 
House,  and  would  soon  be  introduced 
before  their  Lordships ;  and  he  had 
placed  a  Notice  on  the  Paper  to  ask  the 
Government  whether  they  were  intend- 
ing to  deal  with  this  subject  of  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools  for  England 
this  Session  ?  They  had  had  Bills  for 
consolidating  the  many  Acts  on  the 
subject  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament for  three  years,  and  he  could 
see  no  excuse  except  the  pressure  of 
measures  which  blocked  all  others  why 
those  Bills,  three  times  introduced, 
and  to  which  there  was  hardly  any 
opposition,  should  be  delayed  for  another 
year.  On  many  points  a  clearing  of 
the  law  would  be  of  great  importance. 
It  would  afford  an  enormous  saving  to 
the  Treasury,  and  it  would  prevent  great 
abuses.  Lord  Balfour  had  discussed  the 
advisability  of  mixing  up  the  Parochial 
Boards  with  these  Industrial  Schools. 
The  Scotch  people  had  had  the  wisdom  to 
transfer  the  charge  of  their  Pauper  Schools 
and  the  Industrial  Schools  to  the  Trea- 
sury. Both  Industrial  and  Reformatory 
Schools  very  much  required  a  revision 
of  the  law,  both  for  the  protection 
of  the  taxpaying  public  and  for 
the  moral  incidents  of  the  schools 
themselves,  improvements  which  were 
necessary  equally  for  England  and  Scot- 
land. He  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  Government  had  any  inten- 
tion to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  for 
England  as  well  as  for  Scotland  by  the 
Bills  which  had  been  pending  for  the 
last  three  years  ? 

Lord  VERNON  said,  in  answer  to 
Lord  Norton,  that  this  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment measure  ;  and  if  that  noble  Lord 
wished  to  bring  in  a  similar  measure  for 
England,  no  doubt  the  Government 
would  be  equally  glad  to  accept  it  as  they 
had  accepted  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
He  was  instructed  by  the  Government  to 
Bay  that  though  they  were  quite  willing 
to  accept  this  Bill  they  would  have 
certain  Amendments  to  propose  when  it 


came  before  the  House  in  Committee  of 
the  same  character  as  those  in  the 
Reformatory  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill,  in 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  having  two 
bailies  instead  of  one  for  the  purpose  of 
.sending  a  boy  to  a  Reformatory  School. 
There  was  nothing  else  in  the  Bill  which 
the  Government  objected  to,  and  when 
it  was  brought  forward  in  Committee  be 
hoped  the  House  would  accept  the 
Amendments. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

POLICE   ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(No.  27.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Clause  1  agreed  to,  with  verbal  Amend- 
ments. 

Clause  2. 

Verbal  Amendments. 

Lord  VERNON  moved  to  insert  after 
the  clause  the  following  :-r- 

(1.)  "Where  a  pension  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
Police  Act,  1890,  granted  to  a  constable  on  the 
scale  applicable  to  ]>artial  disability  for  camiDg 
a  livelihood,  the  police  authority  may,  within 
three  years  from  the  grant  of  the  pensi(»n,  if 
satisfied  by  the  evidence  of  some  legally  quAli- 
fied  medical  practitioner  or  practitioneis 
selected  by  the  })olice  authority  that  the  dis- 
ability attributable  to  the  injury  received  in 
the  execution  of  duty  has  become  total,  increase 
the  pension  to  the  am«iunt  allowed  by  the  pn*- 
visions  of  the  scale  applicable  to  total  dis- 
abiUty." 

He  said  this  clause  would  correct  an 
omission  in  the  Police  Act,  1890.  By 
that  Act  officers  injured  when  on  duty 
were  pensioned  on  a  higher  scale  when 
totally  than  when  only  partially 
disabled.  By  Sections  5  and  6  if  an 
officer  was  totally  disabled  the  pension 
on  the  higher  scale  was  granted 
only  temporarily,  and  might  be  reduced 
if  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
partially  earn  his  living,  but  no  provision 
made  where  a  partial  injury  resulted  in 
total  disability.  That  omission  require<i 
to  be  remedied,  and  circumstances  had  in 
fact  occurred  which  rendered  the  Amend- 
ment desirable. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
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Lord  VERNON  said  the  next  Amend- 
ment proposed  was  that — 

"  This  section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  all 
pensions  <^ntecl  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Police  Act,  1890.  The  provisions  of  Sub- 
wxtiou  2  of  Section  13  of  the  Police  Act,  1890, 
phall  apply  to  any  constable  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  who  is  app<»inted  to  any  office  re- 
munerated out  of  any  parochial,  district,  or 
other  rate.'' 


The  constable  was  not,  while  filling  that 
office,  to  receive  more  than  the  amount 
which,  together  with  the  remuneration 
from  that  office,  would  be  equal  to  one- 
and-a-half  times  the  remuneration  of  the 
office  in  relation  to  which  his  pension 
was  accorded.  The  next  was  as  to  the 
powers  of  investment  of  pension  funds, 
and  it  was  really  the  only  cnicial  point 
m  the  Bill— 

"  A  police  authority,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
of  investment  conferred  by  Section  18  of  the 
Police  Act,  1890,  may  invest  the  capital  of  the 
pension  fund  in  debentures  or  mortgages  issued 
or  made  by  a  County  Council  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  Section  69,  Sub- 
jection 8,  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1838." 

The  police  funds  were  authorised  by  the 
Act  of  1890  to  be  invested  in  County 
Council  stock,  but  not  iu  debentures  or 
mortgages  issued  by  County  Councils. 
The  Government  had  a  vested  interest  in 
the  pension  funds  of  the  police,  and  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  see  that  those 
funds  were  securely  invested.  They  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  bring  in  this 
Amendmeut,  the  accounts  being  subject 
to  audit  by  the  district  auditors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  the  case 
of  boronghs  the  security  offered  was  not 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  County  Council 
debentures  or  mortgages,  for  they  were 
already  overburdened  with  debt,*  and 
their  accounts  were  not  subject  to  the 
same  independent  audit  as  the  county 
accounts.  That  was  the  pith  of  the  whole 
thing.  There  was  no  security  in  the 
ease  of  boroughs  that  the  sinking  fund 
for  repayment  of  the  loans  would  be 
maintained.  Cases  had  actually  occurred 
before  the  Police  Act  of  1890  where 
money  lent  to  Town  Councils  had  been 
spent  by  them  without  any  provision  for 
repayment.  Their  Lordships  would 
agree  that  it  was  most  essential  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  funds  which 
were  the  capital  of  such  a  body  of  men 
M  the  police  should  be  invested  in  secu- 
rities not  likely  in  any  way  to  fluctuate 
or  decrease.     Then  the  next  clause  cor- 


rected  a  mistake  in  the  Act  of  1890.  It 
was  that — 

"In  Schedule  I.  (11)  (r)  of  the  Police  Act, 
1890,  for  the  words  ('  where  a  constable  has,  in 
the  course  of  the  three  years  next  before  the 
date  of  his  death  or  retirement,  been  in  more 
than  one  rank ')  shall  be  substitutes!  the  words 
(*  where  a  constable  at  the  date  of  his  retirement 
or  death  holds  a  rank  to  which  he  has  been 
promoted  with  the  three  years  previous')." 

It  was  intended  that  when  an  oflicer  had 
been  promoted  within  three  years  of  re- 
tirement his  pension  should  be  calculated 
on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years' 
pay  of  his  service.  Sections  I,  2,  and  3 
were  so  worded  as  to  include  the  case  of 
an  officer  who  had  been  degraded.  A 
case  had  recently  occurred  of  an  officer 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  superintendent 
to  that  of  constable,  and  he  had  claimed 
and  obtained  his  pension  on  his  super- 
intendent's salary.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  Commissioners  supported  this 
view  of  the  matter,  and  their  Lordships 
would  agree  that  there  was  no  intention 
that  a  man  degraded  for  bad  conduct 
should  be  at  once  able  to  resign  on  his 
superintendent's  pay.  He  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  agree  to  these  Amend- 
ments. 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

Clause  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4. 

Verbal  Amendments. 

Bill    re-committed    to    the    Standing  . 
Committee,     and     to     be     printed      as 
amended.     (No.  65.) 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT  (1892)  AMEND- 
MENT  BILL.— (No.  25.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

The  Earl  op  WEMYSS  hoped 
their  Lordships  would,  before  the  Bill 
left  their  House,  clearly  understand  its 
effect.  Under  the  original  Act  it  rested 
with  the  ratepayers  to  decide  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  have  public 
libraries.  The  Bill  took  that  power 
away  from  them,  and  transferred  the 
power  of  decision  to  the  Urban  Autho- 
rities. That  was  a  great  change  in  the 
law,  and  though  he  did  not  oppose  the 
Bill  going  into  Committee  he  wished 
their  Lordships  to  see  clearly  its  bearing. 
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Viscount  CROSS:  My  Lords,  I 
should  like  to  state  with  regard  to  this 
Bill  that  it  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  there  fully  con- 
sidered, and  passed  with  absolute  unani- 
mity on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Its 
simple  object  is  to  follow  the  Museums 
and  Gymnasiums  Bill,  and  also  the  Act 
of  1890.  At  present  a  very  cumbrous 
process  has  to  be  gone  through — namely, 
sending  out  voting  papers  to  the  rate- 
payers to  get  their  assent,  and  the  object 
of  this  Bill  is  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
themselves  without  going  through  that 
cumbrous-  process.  That  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  Bill,  and,  as  everyone  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
assented  to  it,  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  assent  to  it  also. 

Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  which  he  would  move,  either 
then  or  in  Standing  Committee,  which- 
ever the  noble  Viscount  pleased.  It  was 
simply  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  principal 
Act,  which,  curiously  enough,  while  it 
gave  rural  and  urban  districts  power  to 
combine,  did  not  give  the  same  power  to 
two  urban  districts.  That  had  led  to 
considerable  practical  inconvenience,  and 
he  might  mention  the  case  of  two  urban 
districts  in  Cheshire  which  desired  to 
combine,  but  could  not  do  so. 

Viscount  CROSS  :  I  should  be  glad 
if  the  noble  Lord  would  postpone  his 
Amendment  until  Standing  Committee, 
so  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  what  the  Amendment  is 
which  he  proposes  to  introduce. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment. 

LAND  TRANSFER  BILL.— (No.  30.) 
SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  (Lord 
Herschell)  :  My  Lords,  this  is  not  an 
ambitious  measure.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
of  it  that  it  attempts  too  little  ;  but  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  presently 
that  it  is  likely  to  accomplish  more,  and 
will  pass  into  law  more  tlian  those  who 
raise  that  objection,  I  think  probably.  I 
believe  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one 
which  will  aid  and  not  impede  any 
further  steps  which  il  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  take.     I  do  not  propose  to 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss 


argue  the  question  of  the  amendment  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  transfer  of  land. 
It  has  been  argued  over  and  over  agaiu 
in  this  House.  I  believe,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  a  common  agreement 
that  some  amendment  of  the  preseut 
system  of  land  transfer,  some  law  which 
is  likely  to  bring  about  a  better  system 
than  we  have  at  present,  is  to  be  desired. 
We  should  all  be  agreed,  I  imagine,  that 
what  is  to  be  sought  for  is  that  the  transfer 
of  land  should  be  cheap,  simple,  and 
speedy,  and  that  it  should  offer  adequate 
security.  I  shall  not  need  to  detain  your 
Lordships  at  any  great  length  in  ex- 
planation of  this  measure,  because  it  is 
one  which  is  already  familiar  to  you. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Government,  as 
amended  by  the  Select  Committee  to 
which  that  Bill  was  referred;  and  it  would 
be  convenient  that  I  should  state  at  once 
the  difference,  as  regards  the  leading 
provision,  between  that  Bill  and 
the  present  one.  That  Bill  proposed  to 
render  the  registration  of  laud  compulsory 
after  an  Order  in  Council  had  been  passed 
bringing  it  into  operation  in  particular  dis- 
tricts.  It  proposed  to  extend  that  com- 
pulsion not  only  to  land  disposed  of  bv 
way  of  sale  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
and  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Order,  but  also  to  render  compulsory  in 
the  district  to  which  the  Order  related  the 
registration  of  all  land  which  descended 
upon  death.  Great  objection  was  taken, 
especially  to  the  latter  provision  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  It  was  said  that  many 
owners  would  never  require  or  desire  to 
sell  their  land,  and  that  it  was  hard 
to  compel,  merely  because  there  was  a 
devolution  by  means  of  death,  the  regis- 
tration of  land  which  might  never  go  into 
the  market  or  need  to  be  transferred. 
I  am  not,  myself,  prepared  to  admit  the 
validity  of  that  argument ;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  that  question  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  because  it  appears  to  me 
expedient  to  introduce  to  your  Lordahip:^ 
a  measure  which  would  be  likely  to  excite 
little  or  no  hostility  ;  and  I  admit  that  to 
render  compulsory  the  registration  of 
land  merely  because  it  devolves  in  case  of 
death  does  stand  on  a  different  footing  xo 
rendering  compulsory  the  registration  of 
land  when  there  is  an  actual  operation  of 
transfer  by  reason  of  a  sale.  Therefore, 
my  Lords,  there  is  this  very  great  diflfer^ 
ence  between  that  Bill  and  the  preteot — I 
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mean  in  the  direction  of  narrowing  its 
operation  ;  and  I  propose  by  this  Bill 
onlj  to  extend  the  compulsion  to  cases  of 
actaal  sale,  and,  having  paid  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  discussions  which  took  place 
on  the  former  Bill,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  real  opposition  to  that  part  of  the 
proposal.  That  is  the  leading  provision 
of  the  Bill.  I  will  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  others  by-and-bye,  but  that  sub- 
stantially is  the  proposal  which  is  made. 
Now  it  is  sometimes  asked,  Why  intro- 
duce compulsion  at  all  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  why  not  leave  the  owner  of  laud 
to  register  or  not  as  he  pleases  ?  In 
answer  to  that  I  would  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  cannot  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  this  is  a  matter  which 
merely  affects  the  owners  of  land.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  interest  and  concern 
that  your  system  of  land  transfer  should 
as  far  as  possible  have  those  merits  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  because  I 
think  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  desirable 
there  should  be  no  sort  of  obstacle  to  the 
ready  transfer  of  land  ;  that  as  far  as 
possible  it  should  be  made  as  readily 
transferable  as  other  subjects  of  property ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that 
anj  impediment  which  may  be  standing 
in  the  wav  of  such  transfer  should  be  re- 
moved.  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be 
two  opinions  here  upon  that  proposition. 
But  whether  the  matter  is  regarded  as 
affecting  the  public  or  as  affecting  the 
landowner  himself,  I  think  I  shall  show 
that  the  extent  to  which  compulsion  is 
proposed  by  this  Bill  will  tend  to  the  in- 
trodaction  of  a  better  system  of  land 
transfer  without  imposing  any  hardship 
whatsoever  on  any  landowner.  I  ought 
to  state  that  the  only  title  which  the 
owner  is  compelled  to  register  is  a 
possessory  titje.  Of  course,  there  are 
niany  who  would  desire  to  see  that  com- 
pulsion for  an  absolute  title  in  every  case. 
That  I  quite  admit  in  the  present  state  of 
the  hiw  and  present  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  title  would  inflict  considerable 
Jwutiship,  and  I  do  not  think  the  subject 
has  become  ripe  for  treatment  of  that 
description  without  restrictions  to  which 
I  do  not  think  Parliament  would  at 
present  consent.  The  advantage  of  the 
Bill  18  that  it  inaugurates  a  better  system, 
and  one  which  will  be  of  advantage 
to  all  owners  of  land  in  the  future. 
Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  at  the 
present  time,  on  each  fresh  sale  of  land. 


there  has  to  be  some  investigation  of 
title,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  if  no  agree- 
ment is  come  to  the  purchaser  can 
require  a  good  title  to  be  proved  for  60 
years  back,  the  practice  has  always  been 
to  stipulate  in  the  contract  of  sale  that 
the  purchaser  shall  only  require  proof  of 
title  to  a  limited  extent.  The  purchase 
being  made  subject  to  that  provision,, 
that  is  all  the  title  that  need  be  shown,^ 
and,  of  course,  it  has  to  be  carefully  con* 
sidered  what  title  the  vendor  will  be  in 
a  position  absolutely  to  make  out.  When 
that  has  been  determined,  that  condition 
is  introduced  ;  but,  of  course,  each  fresh 
sale  is  a  fresh  transaction.  A  sale  and 
conveyance  merely  passes  the  estate  by 
deed  to  the  purchaser  ;  and  if  he  sells 
again — though,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
course  of  the  former  sale  has  been  thrown 
away — the  same  operation  precisely  has 
to  be  repeated.  But  when  once  land  is 
upon  the  register,  even  though  all  that 
is  on  the  register  is  a  possessory  title, 
from  that  date  the  register  will  be  all 
that  need  be  inquired  into  for  the  future 
in  order  to  see  what  transactions  have 
taken  place  in  relation  to  the  land. 
Although  I  have  not  introduced  in  the 
present  Bill  the  provisions  inserted  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Predecessor  with 
the  view  of  turning  a  possessory  title 
into  an  absolute  title  by  proceedings  at  a 
subsequent  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  land  has  been  but  a  very  limited 
number  of  years  upon  the  register,  it 
would  be  possible  without  any  very 
lengthy  inquiry,  and  without  injustice, 
to  turn  the  possessory  title  into  an 
absolute  title.  That  I  have  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  subsequent  measure. 
All  I  propose  to  do  at  present  is  to 
render  compulsory  hereafter  the  registra- 
tion of  transfers  of  land,  and  to  make  the 
register  from  that  date  the  only  document 
which  will  have  to  be  looked  at  for  the 
security  of  any  person  who  is  desirous  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  land  by  transfer 
from  another.  Now,  my  Lords,  objection 
has  been  raised  to  this  measure,  no  doubt, 
by  those  of  whom  I  desire  to  speak  with 
the  utmost  respect — I  mean  solicitors, 
and  especially  by  the  Law  Societies,  and 
I  should  be  quite  disposed  to  listen  to  all 
representations  they  might  make  to  me. 
They  have  addressed  me  with  the  view 
of  my  postponing  the  Second  Reading  of 
this  Bill ;  but  I  received  their  communica- 
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tion  so  late  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me,  after  the  Bill  has  been 
for  so  long  on  the  Orders  of  the  House, 
to  do  so  without  the  certainty  of  putting 
many  of  your  Lordships  who  desired  to 
be  present  to  inconvenience.     Therefore, 
I  have  been  unable  to  comply  with  their 
request.     They    have    communicated  to 
me  their  leading  objections,  and  I  shall 
deal   with   them,  I   hope,   fully.     Your 
Lordships  may  have  seen  a  very  severe 
attack   which    has   proceeded   from    the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  upon  what  is 
termed    officialism  —  the    tendency    of 
Parliament   to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
professional      men     work     which     has 
hitherto  been  done  by  them,  and  which 
the  public  desire  should  be  done  by  them, 
and    to    transfer    it    to    the    hands    of 
officials.     With  a  good  deal  that  is  said 
in     reference     to    officialism     and     its 
dangers  I  find  myself   in   sympathy.     I 
think  it  is  in  principle  objectionably,  and 
not  a  little  dangerous,  to  agglomerate  a 
great  amount  of  work  which  can  well  be 
performed    by    professional    people    and 
others  outside  Public  Departments  within 
those   Public    Departments.     But    that 
urgument    is    not     applicable     to     this 
measure.     The  argument  is  put  in  these 
terms  :  that   it   is   not   expedient   or  in 
accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  public 
that  work  which  is  performed  satisfactorily 
by  private   individuals   should    be  com- 
pulsorily    handed    over    to    an     official 
Department.     But  this  is  not  a  case  in 
which    work    which   has   been  done   by 
solicitors   is   to  be  handed   to  a  Public 
Department.      This  is  the  inauguration 
of  a  system  of  public  registration  of  land 
which  it  is  impossible  for  solicitors,  be 
they    ever    so    willing    and    competent, 
to  inaugurate    and   carry  out  for  them- 
selves.     It   is    because    it    is    thought 
to   be   in    the    public    interest   to   have 
a     simpler    method     of     land    transfer 
than  at  present  that  this  measure  is  pro- 
posed,  and   certainly   no    part    of    this 
measure     suggests     the     takiig     from 
solicitors   work   which   they   do   at  the 
present   time.     Then   it   is   said  :  Why 
render  this  registration  compulsory,  when 
the   public,  by   not  having    voluntarily 
registered  during  the  years  the  Act  of 
1875  has  been  in  operation,  has  shown 
that  they  do  not  desire  this  system  of 
land   registration,   and   it   is    said    that, 
therefore,   you   would   be   forcing   upon 
them  something  against  their  will.    Why 
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is  it  that  there  has  been  so  little  regis- 
tration ?     How   many  of  the  owners  of 
laud  have  considered  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of   1875,  and  have  in  c^ses  of  sale 
applied     themselves     to    the     question 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  or  not  to 
register  ?     I  apprehend  very  few  indeed, 
and  what  they  did    was    to  follow  the 
practice   which    has    prevailed.       When 
one     finds    that,    rightly    or    wrongly, 
solicitors  do  not  take  a  favourable  view 
of  a  system  of  land  registration,  they  are 
not    very   likely  to  voluntarily  cull  the 
attention  of  their  clients  to  the  possibility 
of  registry ;  and,  indeed,  they  might  con- 
sider that  it  was  no  part  of  their  business, 
when  they  were  told  to  complete  a  con- 
veyance, to  enter  with  their  clients  upon 
the  question  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
register  the  land.     The  truth   is  that  the 
matter  is  naturally  left  entirely   to  the 
solicitor  to  be  dealt  with,  and  this  has 
been  exactly  my  own  experience  in  con- 
nection with  the    purchase   of  a   small 
piece   of   land   a   few   months    ago.     1 
certainly  have  no  hostility  to  registration; 
on  the  contrary,  I  approve  of   it,  but  I 
handed   the   whole   matter   over   to  my 
solicitor  without  thinking  of  land  regis- 
tration, or  registration  of  the  possessory 
title.     At  the  same  time,  I  should  have 
been  glad  had  a  compulsory  system  of 
registration    existed,    so     that     in    the 
natural  course  that  land  would  have  Ijeen 
brought  upon  the  Register,  and  I  shall 
now  certainly  put  it  there.     When  it  is 
said  that  the  facts  with  regard  to  regis- 
tration show  the  public  hostility  to  the 
scheme,  one  would  have   expected  that 
if   these  objections   existed,   experience 
would     have     rather     increased     than 
diminished  the  hostility  ;  but  during  the 
last  four  years  more  land  has  been  put 
upon  the  Register  than  in  the  previous  13 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
therefore,  so  fat  from  the  public  objecting 
to  it,  it  is  growing  in  public  favour.    In 
the  first  13  years  there  were  136  regis- 
trations, in  the  last  four  years  there  have 
been   154,  while  the  value  <rf  the  land 
registered  was  £1,229,000  in  the  first  13 
years  and  £1,441,000  in   the   last  four 
years.      It   is,  therefore,  clear    that    iu 
recent  years  registration  has  been  grow- 
ing in  popular  favour.     The  justification 
for  a  compulsory  provision  of  this  sort  i» 
that  ft  will  not  bo  compelling  people  who 
are  unwilling  to  do   it,  but  simply  com- 
pelling that  which,  if  their  attention  bad 
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l)€ea  called  to   it,   they    would     desire 
should  be  brought   about.     Hardly  any 
objection  is  raised  on  the  score  of  the 
expense  of  this  first  registration,  and  the 
expense  is  so   trifling  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  any   hardship  that  the  regis- 
tration of  land  transfers  should  be  com« 
palsory.     In  the  case  of  small  purchases, 
there  is  no  reason  why   the   purchaser 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  registered 
title  without  the  transaction  costing  him 
Id.  more  than  if  he  took  the  conveyance  in 
Ae  former  fashion  without  that  advantage. 
Therefore,  I  maintain  that  the  purchasers 
of  small  pieces  of  land  would  gain  some- 
thing without    burden    to    themselves. 
The  evidence  of    those  connected  with 
Building  Societies,  who  know  what  is 
the  present  state  of  things  with  regard 
to  the  conveyance  of  these  small  pieces 
of  land,  is  of  very  great  importance  as 
hearing  upon  the  question,  because  those 
persons  would  be  likely  to  know  whether 
the  burden  imposed  by  compulsory  regis- 
tration would  be  regarded  as  popular  or 
anpopolar  ;  and  at  the  last  Election  those 
interested   in    Building    Societies   were 
urged  to  make  it  a  test  question  to  can- 
didates as  to  whether  they  would  vote 
for  the  compulsory  registration  of  land. 
When  you  find  that  is  the  case  it  seems 
rather  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can 
he  80  strong  a  feeling  against  compulsion 
aa  is  suggested.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  honestly  and  fairly  conducted  Build- 
hig Societies — I  regret  that  some  Societies 
l>«tfing  that   name  have    gone  entirely 
outside  the  functions  of  Building  Societies 
— bave  done  real  public  good  in  causing 
*  greater  distribution  of  land,  and  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  holders  of  land. 
^  remember   some    years   ago   when    a 
gentleman  who  advocated  somewhat  ad- 
vanced views  as  regards  private  property 
in  knd  was  in  this  country  he  went  down 
to  the  North  of  England  to  lecture,  but 
<H)nfessed   that   he  made  no   impression 
upon    the    working    people    whom    he 
addressed,  as   so   many  of  them  owned 
their  own  houses  and  the  idea  of  making 
such  property  public  was  very  distasteful 
to  them.     I  think  when  we  find  Building 
Societies   calling  for  legislation  of  this 
|tind  under  the  impression  that  it  will 
improve  their  operations,  that  is  a  matter 
which  is  worthy  of  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration.    Then  an  objection  is  raised 
with  regard  to  the  possible  publicity  of 
the  registration.     Apprehensions  are  ex- 


pressed lest  the  transactions  should 
become  public  by  means  of  registration, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  the  day  might  throw  the  whole 
Register  open  by  a  Rule  made  under  the 
Act.  Now,  I  really  think  the  fears 
entertained  in  that  respect  are  very  chi- 
merical, and  I  think  that  in  this  House, 
where  the  interest  of  landed  proprietors 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unrepresented,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day  would  very 
soon  hear  of  it  if  he  were  to  do  so. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  apprehension  at 
all.  But  it  will  interest  your  Lordships 
if  I  tell  you  that,  although  a  system  of 
land  transfer  has  been  for  a  long  time 
prevalent  in  Austria,  it  was  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  it  was  ex- 
tended to  Hungary.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  told  me  in  Vienna,  when  I  was 
there  some  time  ago,  that  there  was  great 
opposition  among  the  Hungarian  landed 
proprietors  to  the  introduction  of  the 
system  on  the  ground  that  they  feared 
their  affairs  might  become  known  ;  but 
that  they  were  so  impressed  with  its  ad- 
vantages when  it  came  into  work  that 
their  feelings  with  regard  to  it  entirely 
changed,  for  they  found  it  so  much  easier 
than  before  to  obtain  loans  from  their 
bankers  when  all  that  had  to  be  done  was 
to  make  an  inquiry  at  the  Registry. 
The  increased  facility  to  them  of  obtain- 
ing advances  for  even  temporary  purposes 
had  really  converted  them  all  to  an  ap- 
proval of  the  scheme.  Besides  the  ob- 
jections to  which  I  have  called  your 
Lordships'  attention,  it  is  said  that  a 
registered  proprietor  would  not  be  able 
as  easily  to  raise  a  temporary  loan  from 
his  banker  as  at  present,  when  he  may  do 
it  by  a  deposit  of  his  deeds  with  a  memo- 
randum, and  that  after  this  the  process 
would  be  more  cumbrous  and  troublesome. 
I  think  that  cannot  be  so.  The  only  ques- 
tion really  is  whether  the  fee  which 
would  be  required  by  the  Registry  in 
such  a  case  would  be  more  or  not  than  it 
now  costs  to  make  an  equitable  transfer. 
That  is  entirely  a  question  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  fee  should  be  fixed  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  cost  more  than  it  does  now,  the 
whole  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
only  other  objection,  I  think,  is  that  it  is 
said,  when  transfers  of  land  are  dealt 
with  in  a  public  office  in  this  way,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  not  be  so  speedily 
carried  out  as  at  present.  I  admit,  if  that 
can  be  established  ad  the  necessary  result 
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of  such  a  scheme,  the  objection  will  have 
weight ;  but  I  am  uuable  to  see  why  it 
should  be  so.  This  Bill  does  not  pro- 
pose to  at  once  render  the  system  of  land 
registration  compulsory  throughout  the 
whole  country.  No  doubt  great  delay 
would  arise  if  you  were' to  attempt  so 
great  a  change  as  that ;  but  it  only  pro- 
poses to  bring  the  Act  into  operation  by 
degrees  in  particular  districts,  and  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  Bill  passes  into  law 
those  connected  with  its  administration 
will  do  wisely — and  they  will  have  every 
motive  so  to  act — to  proceed  tentatively, 
and  not  to  begin  with  an  area  so  exten- 
sive as  to  be  likely  to  jeopardise  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  My  Lords,  I 
think  I  have  now  dealt  with  the  main 
objections  raised  to  .the  scheme  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  it.  The  clauses  to 
which  I  have  called  your  Lordships' 
attention  contain  the  substantial  and  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Bill.  The 
only  other  matters  of  which  it  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  call  your  attention 
— I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  go  into 
details  at  the  moment — are  those  relating 
to  the  devolution  of  land  in  case  of  death. 
Under  the  Bill  of  the  former  Government 
your  Lordships  will  remember  that  not 
only  was  it  provided  that  the  land  should 
devolve  upon  the  personal  representative 
in  case  of  death,  but  the  law  of 
inheritance  was  altered.  So.  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  machinery,  but  it 
was  coupled  with  that  substantial 
change  that  the  old  law  of  inheritance 
ceased  to  be.  Under  this  Bill'  the 
change  is  merely  one  of  machinery  in 
the  devolution  of  estates  upon  what  is 
called  a  real  representative  for  the  sole 
purpose  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  essen- 
tial to  any  scheme  of  land  registration. 
But  that  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
alter  the  beneficial  interest — the  interest 
which  will  pass  to  the  beneficial  owner 
or  devisee — and  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  this  measure  shall  not  make  any 
difference  as  regards  Probate  or  Succes- 
sion Duty.  It  is  said  that  it  will  assist 
the  Government  in  rendering  land  liable 
to  probate  if  it  thinks  fit  to  impose  such 
a  scheme.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any 
substance  in  such  an  objection  as  that. 
Such  a  tax  could  only  be  imposed  by  a 
Bill  passed  into  law  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
if  a  proposal  of  that  kind  were  made, 
what  difficulty  would  there  be  in  pro- 
viding  any  machinery    that    might    be 
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necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out  ?  How  it  can  be  supposed  that  the 
presence  of  a  few  lines  in  this  Act  of 
Parliament  would  make  it  more  easy  or 

* 

less  easy  for  any  Government  to  carry 
out  such  a  scheme  I  fail  to  see.  I  do 
^ot  often  make  promises,  but  I  think  I 
can  promise  your  Lordships  that  the  hn- 
position  of  such  an  increased  tax  upon 
the  devolution  of  landed  property  will 
not  be  •  hastened  a  single  day  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  Bill,  and  that  the 
giving  effect  to  such  a  proposal  will  not 
be  delayed  a  single  day  by  its  rejection. 
I  really  think,  therefore,  that  thi^ 
objection  is  one  of  those  which  are 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  creating  alarm 
by  those  who  disagree  with  the  changes 
suggested.  My  Lords,  the  Bill  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  Committee,  and 
allT  ask  you  to  do  to-night  is  to  give 
your  assent  to  the  Second  Reading.  I 
believe  that  although  this,  as  I  have 
said,  is  not  an  ambitious  measure,  and 
will  not  produce  at  first  any  very  large 
effect,  yet  it  will  tend  to  inaugurate 
changes  which  will  be  beneficial  at  large, 
and  that  the  land  which  will  come  upon 
the  Register  will,  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  be  dealt  with  with  a  facility 
and  simplicity  with  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  land  at  present. 

•The  Earl  of  MORLEY  said,  there 
was  hardly  any  question  which  affected  the 
landed  interest  more  than  that  of  regis- 
tration of  transfers  of  land.  He 
believed  it  to  be  more  important  than  all 
the  Allotment  and  Small  Holding  Acts 
which  their  Lordships  or  the  other  House 
could  pass,  admitting  that  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  largest  possible  number  of 
persons  should  have  some  landed  interest 
in  this  country.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  main  obstruction  to  the 
distribution  of  land  was  due  to  the  legal 
difficulties  with  which  its  transfer  was 
beset.  He,  like  others  of  their  Lordships, 
no  doubt  had  often  been  desirous  of  part- 
ing with  small  bits  of  land — perhaps  an 
acre,  or  two  or  three  acres — but  had 
been  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
legal  expenses  in  which  he  would  be  in- 
volved, because  in  every  single  case  of 
course,  whether  large  or  small,  he  would 
be  obliged  equally  to  incur  the  expense 
of  proving  a  long  title.  The  object  of 
this  Bill — and  he  wished  that  it  went 
further — was  to  render  by  degrees  un- 
necessary the  cost  of  the  conj?tant  rtf  eii- 
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tion  of  proof  of  title.  It  was  ouly  natural 
that  objections  to  such  a  proposal  should 
eome  from  solicitors.  Human  nature  was 
human  nature,  and  if  this  land  registra- 
tion was  worth  anything  at  ail  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  was  to  simplify  and  cheapen 
the  transfer  of  land.  Was  it  not  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  was  not  to  the  interest 
of  solicitors  and  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  that  they  should  support  such  a 
measure,  and  that  they  should  render  this 
registration  as  little  general  and  as  little 
popular  as  possible  ?  It  was  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  independence,  but  they  knew 
thftt  almost  all  their  estates  were  tied  up 
by  e?ery  sort  of  legal  device  with  which 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  deal  without 
legal  advice  ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  it 
seemed  to  be  too  often  the  case  that 
solicitors  were  inclined  to  tie  up  estates 
in  knots,  which  may,  and  probably 
will,  af4«r wards  have  to  be  untied. 
So  that  their  discouragement  to  the 
registration  of  land  transfers  was  one 
of  the  obstructions  which  must  be  recog- 
nised in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  regis- 
tration had  not  so  far  been  more  popular. 
In  a  case  of  his  own,  without  any  legal 
advice,  he  had  himself  registered  an 
estote  worth  £45,000  at  a  cost  of  £51  10s. 
in  a  couple  of  months,  and  had  obtained 
an  indefeasible  title  to  it  upon  a  small 
piece  of  paper.  Subsequently,  he  had 
sold  an  acre  and  a-half  of  the  land  for 
£2oO,  and  the  transference  of  title  had 
only  cost  the  purchaser  £1  15s.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  title  was  not  a  difficult 
one,  and  that  other  cases  might  be  more 
difficult,  but  that  was  not  an  argument 
ftgainst  the  Bill. 

The  Makquess  op  SALISBURY  : 
May  I  ask  whether  the  transactions  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  refers  were  in  fee- 
simple  or  in  trust  ? 

•The  Earl  op  MORLEY  said,  they 
were  in  fee-simple,  and  quite  admitted 
that  in  cases  of  trust  the  matter  would  be 
much  more  difficult  and  would  be  im- 
possible to  be  carried  through  without 
the  best  legal  advice.  But  that  was 
Dotan  argument  against  the  Bill,  especially 
as  the  Bill  only  dealt  with  the 
possessory  title ;  though  after  that  had  once 
been  obtained  all  subsequent  complications 
were  done  away  with,  and  an  absolute  title 
would  grow  up  after  the  lapse  of  a  very 
few  years.  He  made  these  remarks  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  owned  and  cul- 
tivated land,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 


because  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  transfer  and  conveyance  of  land 
should  be  rendered  more  simple  and 
cheap  than  at  present.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  certainly  not  gone 
further  in  the  present  Bill  than  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  allowed  him  ;  and 
he  hoped  this  was  merely  the  beginning 
of  a  complete  alteration  in  the  con- 
veyance of  land. 

•The  Earl  of  SELBORNE  had  been 
for  many  years  a  strong  advocate  for  a 
measure  in  this  direction,  and  had  never 
seen  any  reason  to  change  his  mind  on 
the  subject.  In  his  opinion,  some  form 
of  general  registration  was  necessary,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  without  com- 
pulsion in  some  shape  or  other,  no  system 
for  that  purpose,  such  as  was  aimed  at 
by  this  Bill  for  the  public  benefit,  would 
ever  be  carried  out.  So  long  as  the 
compulsion  was  not  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent,  and  the  Bill  was  only  partially 
operative  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, two  systems  would  be  going  on 
together,  and  the  difficulties  attaching  to 
registration  in  competition  with  the 
other  system  would  not  be  got  rid  of. 
Without  denying  that  for  financial  and 
other  reasons  it  might  be  necessary  to 
give  the  Bill  a  gradual  operation,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  its  success 
must  mainly  depend  upon  mailing 
that  gradual  progress  as  rapid  as 
possible.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  Bill,  he  was  not  at  all  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
a  measure  of  this  kind  to  make  real 
estate  devolve  upon  executors  for  the 
purpose  of  transmission.  In  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  late  Government,  as  it 
left  the  Standing  Committee,  the  clauses 
which  had  that  operation  were,  no  doubt, 
safeguarded  in  a  manner  which  would 
practically  go  far  to  relieve  executors 
from  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities 
which  such  a  change  in  the  law  would 
bring  about :  and  those  safeguards  were 
repeated  in  the  present  Bill..  If  he 
rightly  read  the  present  Bill  the  devolu- 
tion of  real  estate  upon  executors  was 
proposed  independently  of  registration. 
If  no  clauses  were  introduced  safe- 
guarding that  operation  people  would  not 
easily  accept  the  office  of  executors  in 
the  future,  having  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  large  real  estate  cast  upon 
them  without  anv  substantial  means  of 
properly   fulfilling   the  duties    involved. 
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In  his  opinion  it  was  unwise  that  real 
estates  should  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
could  not  perform  the  duties  of  such 
property — duties  that  occurred  from  day 
to  day — and  he  thought  executors  should 
not,  for  any  practical  purpose,  be  placed 
under  those  responsibilities.  He  feared 
there  might  be  cases,  when  estates  were 
heavily  embarrassed,  or  when  the  bencr 
ficial  ownership  was  matter  of  dispute, 
which  the  safeguards  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred would  be  inadequate  to  reach.  He 
hoped  that  part  of  the  Bill  would  be 
very  carefully  considered  in  Committee. 
If  executors  were  to  be  burdened  in 
those  cases  with  the  responsibilities  with- 
out having  the  means  of  performing 
the  duties  of  property  very  serious  evil 
would  be  produced,  and  he  had  never 
been  convinced  that  there  was  any  prac- 
tical necessity  for  it. 

•Lord  ASHBOURNE  said,  it  was 
obvious  this  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
had  been  so  clearly  explained  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
was  a  measure  of  great  importance  ;  but 
it  was  equally  plain  that  when  it  came 
to  be  considered  at  another  stage  many 
of  the  clauses  would  be  carefully  discussed 
and  examined.  It  had  been  desired  for 
a  very  long  time  that  a  cheap,  expeditious, 
and  simple  system  of  land  transfer  should 
he  established.  He  was  rather  afraid  it 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  short  and 
pointed  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  that  this  Bill 
would  introduce  a  kind  of  legal  millennium. 
The  noble  Earl  might  possibly  have 
given  ground  for  exaggerated  hopes  in 
that  direction.  The  dread  of  the  family 
solicitor  might  be  carried  too  far,  and  it 
would  bo  found  necessary,  even  if 
the  Bill  became  law,  on  many  occa- 
sious  still  to  have  recourse  to  legal 
advice.  No  doubt  the  Bill  was  founded 
upon,  and  to  a  large  extent  corresponded 
with,  the  measure  proposed  by  Lord  Hals- 
bury  ;  but  some  care  and  trouble  would 
still  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
operations  which  it  proposed.  He  in- 
ferred from  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  that  he  was  willing 
time  should  be  given  to  enable  Amend- 
ments to  bo  placed  upon  the  Notice 
Paper  for  consideration  by  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

The   lord   CHANCELLOR   said, 
he  had  been  asked  by  the  Incorporated 
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Law  Society  to  receive  a  deputation  on 
the  subject,  and  he  certainly  desired  to 
be  duly  informed  of  their  views,  and  to 
obtain  every  possible  assistance  from 
them  before  proceeding  with  the  next 
stage  of  the  Bill.  With  regard  to  the 
point  raised  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  ''the  Earl  of  Selbome),  he  was  aware 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  them  as  to  whether  devolution 
to  what  had  been  called  a  real  repre- 
sentative was  necessary  to  a  system  of 
registration.  Conveyancers  thought  it 
necessary,  and  he  himself  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  without  it.  Many  eminent  con- 
veyancers had  advocated,  quite  apart  from 
the  subject  of  land  transfer,  the  advan- 
tages of  having  real  representatives ;  but 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that 
there  should  be  safeguards  for  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  in  regard  to  getting 
rid  of  any  burden  or  liability  in  respect 
of  land.  The  clause  as  it  stood  was  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Select 
Committee  upon  the  subject,  and  had 
been  put  in  its  present  form  with  the 
assistance  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  he 
strengthened,  and  he  would  be  happy  to 
accept  any  suggestions  in  that  direction. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

ARMY  ANNUAL  BILL.— (No.     55.) 
SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  WAR  (Lord  Sandhurst), 
in  moving  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill,  said,  their  Lordships  were  aware  that 
the  Army  Act  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
Mutiny  Act.  In  former  days  the  Mutiny 
Act  used  to  be  passed  section  by  section ; 
now  the  Army  Act,  which  had  replaced 
it,  was  passed  annually  -by  means  of  a 
short  Bill  with  such  Amendments  aa 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  This  year 
there  were  some  Amendments  proposed, 
principally  of  a  trifling  nature,  and 
scarcely  more  than  verbal  alterations ; 
but  two  of  them  were  of  a  more  important 
character.  For  some  years  it  bad  been 
thought  that  certain  alterations  in  the 
Army  Act  were  necessary.    That  opinion 
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wasentertaine<l  not  onlj  by  the  civilian  and 
legal  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of   State, 
but  also  by  distinguished   officers   who 
were  responsible  to  him  for  the  discipline 
of  the  Amiy.     Seeing  that  that  was  the 
general  opinion,  the   Secretary  of   State 
ordered  the  assembly   of  a  small  Com- 
mittee to  lay  proposals  before  him,  and 
he  (Lord  Sandhurst)  had   the  honour  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations.     Two  of 
the  members  were  the  Adjutant  General 
(Sir  R.  Buller),  and  the  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate  Genoral  (Mr.  O'Dowd),  and  he 
might  say  that  the  conclusions  presented 
bj    the    Committee    were    arrived     at 
nniniraously.     In  the  first  three  sections 
of  the  Bill    there  were  no    alterations. 
No.  1  contained  the  short  title,  and  Nos. 
2  and  3  were  merely  continuation  clauses. 
Section  4  provided  for  an  amendment  of 
Section  24  of  the  Act,  and  it  was  in  the 
oatnrc  of  an  extended  explanation  of  a 
tenn.     Section  24  of  the  Act  imposed  a 
punishment  on  a  soldier   making  away 
with  or  losing  by  neglect  his  clothing, 
equipments,  arms,  &c. ;    but  it  did  not 
include  all  articles  issued  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  soldier,  such,  for  instance,  as 
bknkets.     As  the  proposed  Amendment 
ran,  it   was    intended     that     the   word 
"eqnipment  "  should  include  all  articles 
issued  to  the  care  of  the  soldier  for  his 
personal  use  for  military  purposes.     It 
was  true  that  under  Section  40  a  charge 
could    be    framed    in     the    cases    con- 
templated,   No.    40    being    a    sort     of 
**  omnibus"      section,      known      among 
soldiers  as  the  "  devil's  clause."     There 
was,  however,  a  great  disinclination   to 
use  that  clause   for  this   purpose,  and 
therefore  the  Amendment  was  proposed. 
The  next  Amendment  was  in  Section  25 
of  the  Act.     The  present  reading,  it  was 
thought,  was   not  very  clear  ;  according 
to  the  present  wording,  it  was  held  to  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  intent 
to  prove  that  the  intent  was  to  defraud 
some  individual,  and  as  it  turned  out  that 
it  was  the  Government  which  really  was 
the  object  of  the  fraud  the  charge  would 
not  stand.  The  Amendment  proposed  that 
it  would  be  enough  to  show  that  there  was 
fraudulent  intent,  and   that    it  was    im- 
material whether  such  fraud  were  against 
the  Government  or  against  an  individual. 
The  next  Amendment  was  in  Section  32 
of  the  Army  Act.     In  Section  32  it  was 
proposed  to  add  the  words  "  discharged 
for  misconduct."        At   present   a  man 


who  had  been  discharged  with  ignominy, 
as  incorrigible  ^nd  worthless,  or  on  con- 
viction for  felony,  and  who  re-enlisted, 
concealing  such  discharge,  was  punish- 
able under  the  section  ;  but  if  discharged 
for  misconduct  he  could  not  be  tried 
under  the  section,  but  a  charge  had  to 
be  framed  of  making  a  false  answer  on 
attestation,  which  was  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient.  The  Amendment  was 
proposed  for  convenience  sake.  It  had 
been  observed  that  the  change  might 
give  opportunity  for  heavier  punishment 
in  such  cases ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  it  would  not.  So  far  the 
alterations  had  not  been  very  serious,  but 
he  now  came  to  a  change  of  rather  more 
importance.  As  Section  46  of  the  Army 
Act  stood  at  present,  the  commanding 
officer  had  power  to  inflict  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  days,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  absence  without  leave, 
when  21  days  was  the  limit,  regard  being 
had  by  the  commanding  officer,  if  he  in- 
flicted a  punishment  of  more  than  seven 
days'  cells,  to  the  number  of  days  during 
which  the  man  had  been  absent.  In  the 
Bill  it  was  proposed  that  21  days  should 
be  the  maximum  term  in  all  cases.  That 
was  the  proposal  in  the  Bill,  but,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  steps  had  been 
talien  before  the  Second  Reading  to 
secure  that  14  days  should,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  the  maximum  punishment  that 
could  be  inflicted  by  a  commanding 
officer.  Before  his  commanding  officer 
a  soldier  might  claim  to  have  the 
evidence  taken  on  oath.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  by  this  alteration  the  regi- 
mental court  martial  would  almost 
entirely  fall  into  desuetude.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  soldier  that  he  should 
be  dealt  with  by  his  commanding  officer 
instead  of  being  arraigned  before  a  Court. 
By  this  Amendment  the  War  Office  were 
proposing  to  carry  out  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Roval  Commission  on  Courts 
Martial,  &c.,  which  sat  in  1869,  and  of 
which  Colonel  Wilson  Patten  was  Chair- 
man. That  Commission  reported  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  courts  martial,  as  the  fre- 
quency of  courts  martial  tended  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  proper  weight  which 
should  attach  to  them.  Then,  in  regard 
to  Article  48,  there  was  another  change 
of  some  importance.      Section  48  of  the 
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present  Act  provided  Ihat  the 
number  of  officers  serving  on  a  disti 
court  murtiiil  iu  the  United  Kiu(rd< 
India,  Maltn,  or  Gtbrnltar,  should  be 
five ;  elsewhere,  throe, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  mJDiinum  to  three 
everywhere,  and  it  should  he  observed 
that  it  was  only  the  minimuni  which 
was  to  be  reduced.  By  this  arrauge- 
mcnt  much  iiicouveiiience  in  certain  places 
would  be  obviated,  and  it  waeauticipated 
that  justice  would  be  better  carried  out. 
Such  a  court  would  consist  of  one  tield 
officer,  one  captalu,  an<l,  at  any  rate,  not 
more  than  one  subaltern,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  court  having  cerlaiulv  a 
suflScieupy  of  experience.  Iu  all  serious 
cases  the  numlwr  of  the  court  would  be 
five,  and  for  these  cases  the  Geiieml 
Officer  commanding  the  district  or  station 
would  provide.  There  was  but  one 
other  Ameudnieut  to  which  be  need 
draw  attention.  Section  9  of.  the  Bill 
proposed  to  abolish  summary  courts 
martial  and  to  enable  field  general  courts 
martial  to  exercise  their  powers.  At 
present  these  two  tribunals  were  just 
alike  in  this — that  they  eoulJ  not  be 
resorted  to  except  where  an  ordinary 
court  martial  could  not  be  assembled, 
and  thiiB  each  of  them  constituted  a 
method  of  promptly  punishing  otfcnces 
under  circumstanues  of  special  uecessity. 
They  resembled  each  other  iu  their 
powers  and  procedure,  but  the  field 
court  martial  could  be  convened  ouly  for 
offeucea  committed  across  the  sea  aud 
against  the  property  and  person  of  au 
iuhabitant  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
summary  court  martial  dealt  with  ofiences 
on  active  service  generally.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  summary  court 
martial  by  the  repeal  of  the  55th  section 
of  the  Act,  and  its  powers  aud  procedure 
were  incorporated  under  Section  49, 
authorising  and  regulating  field  courts- 
martial.  In  that  respect  there  would  not 
be  any  change  iu  the  law,  arid  the  law, 
in  effect,  remained  the  same.  These 
were  the  principal  changes  in  the  Army 
Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Slate  re- 
commended to  Parliament,  It  could  not 
be  said  they  were  against  the  interest 
of  the  soldier,  and,  whilst  they  might 
tend  to  the  reduction  of  punishment,  it 
was  confidently  anticipated  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  that  thoy  could  not 
tend  to  rehkx  discipline,  and  would  in  no 
way  impair  military  justice.  i 
Lord  Sandhurst  ^ 
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to  give  commanding  officers  power  of  im- 
prisonment for  21  days.  Having  him- 
self commanded  a  regiment,  and  knowing 
how  this  would  be  likely  to  affect  the 
men^  he  did  not  like  the  Army  Annual 
Bill  to  pass  its  Second  Reading  without 
that  statement  being  made. 

Lord  SANDHURST,  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  for  War,  quite  agreed  with 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  that  the  Amend- 
ment limiting  the  power  of  imprisonment 
to  14  days  should  if,  possible,  be  printed 

in  the  Bill.  If  time  permitted  steps 
▼ottld  be  taken  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
noble  Earl.  He  should  move  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Standing  Orders  when  next 
the  Bill  came  before  their  Lordships,  in 
order  that  all  the  remaining  stages  might 
be  disposed  of  without  delay. 

The  Marquess  op    SALISBURY  : 

My  Lords,   as   regards  mere  method  of 

procedure   I   see  that  the  Bill  did  pass 

through    the    House    of    Commons    in 

rather  an  abnormal  manner.     Though  it 

would  be  improper  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  or  to  contest  the  propriety  of 
anything  that  takes  place  in  that  House, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  practically 
immediate  acceptance  which  it  is  the 
cugtom  of  your  Lordships  to  give  to 
certain  classes  of  Bills  which  come  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons  is  con- 
ditional on  the  amount  of  consideration 
which  they  have  received  in  that  House. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2%  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  To-morrow  ;  and  Standing  Onler 
^0.  XXXIX.  to  be  considered,  in  order 
to  its  being  dispensed  with. 

POST  OFFICE  (ACQUISITION  OF  SITES) 
BILL.— (No.  36.) 

Reported  with  Amendments,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  To-morrow. 

<jvster  and  mussel  fishery  pro- 
visional   order    confirmation    bill 

[h.l.] 

A  Bill  to  confirm  an  Order  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  under  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Act,  1868,  relating  to  a  several  oyster  and 
mussel  fishery  at  Loch  Craran,  Argyllshire — 
Was  presented  by  the  Lord  Playfair ;  read  !• ; 
^  be  printed,  and  referred  to  the  Examiners. 
(No.  63.) 


rivers    pollution    prevention    bill 

[h.l.] 

A  Bill  to  explain  the  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act,  1876 — Was  presented  by  the  Lord 
Monks  well ;  read  1» ;  and  to  be  printed.  (No.  64.) 

CHOLERA  HOSPITALS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

(No.  40.) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order :  Bills  reported  without  Amend- 
ment ;  and  re-committed  to  the  Standing 
Committee. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Six  o'clock,  till   To-morrow, 

a  quarter  past  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Thursday,  20th  April  189S. 


Q  U  E  S TIO  NS  . 


THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  ALBIN. 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  case 
of  Thomas  Albin,  aged  21,  who  recently 
died  in  Camperdown  Police  Station, 
Glasgow,  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed 
by  constables,  who  had  found  him  lying 
unconscious  in  the  street,  and  locked  up 
on  a  charge  of  being  drunk  and  incapable ; 
whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  Albin's 
father,  that  the  toe-caps  of  his  son's 
boots  were  worn  into  holes  and  his 
trowsers  from  the  knees  downwards 
thickly  covered  with  dust,  proving  that 
while  in  a  dying  state  he  had  been 
dragged  or  trailed  face  downwards 
through  the  streets  to  the  police  station  ; 
and  whether  any  independent  investiga- 
tion was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the 
police  in  the  matter,  or  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  Albin's  sudden  death  ? 

•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.)  :  Full  and 
independent  inquiry  has  been  made  into 
this  case,  both  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence and  again  recently,  and  a  special 
precognition  of  the  doctor  in  charge  was 
taken  by  order  of  the  Advocate  Depute. 
The  death  was  certified  to  be  probably 
due  to  heart  disease,  and  this  has  been 
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costs  18  with  the  proprietor  by  whom  the 
prosecution  was  instituted. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  :  If  the  costs 
ia  a  small  matter  of  this  kiud  amount  in 
the  modified  form  to  four  guineas  what 
would  the  total  be  in  an  unmodified  form  ? 
•Mr.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  :  I  admit  it 
does  seem  a  large  amount,  and  I  can  only 
account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
concerned  had  a  long  distance  to  travel. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  :  Twenty-five 
miles. 

INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 
W.) ;  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  he  will  state,  as  ex- 
actly as  possible,  what  was  the  amount 
paid  in  Income  Tax  by  each  Province  of 
Ireland  during  the  last  financial  year, 
and  what  was  the  amount  paid  under 
Schedule  D  by  each  Province  during  the 
same  time  ;  and  how  much  of  the  amount 
paid  in  the  Province  of  Leinster  was  con- 
tributed by  persons  or  corporations  resi- 
dent or  trading  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham)  : 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asks 
me  to  say  that  he  has  already  stated  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Cavan  that 
this  Return  cannot  be  given  for  Provinces, 
as  the  tax  districts  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  are  not  co-terminate  with  the 
Provinces.  The  Returns  might  be  given 
for  the  tax  districts,  and  some  general 
idea  might  be  formed  from  them  of  the 
general  contribution  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Inland  Revenue  have 
no  information  which  would  enable  them 
to  answer  the  latter  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  payments  are  credited 
to  Munster  in  respect  of  money  really 
earned  in  Ulster  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  must  ask 
for  notice  of  that  question. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  But  is  it  not 
a  fact? 

Mr,  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  :  It 
is  not. 

VACANT    FARMS     IN     COUNTY    WBST- 

MEATH. 
Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  report  in  the  Irish 
Catholic  of  the  8th  April,  of  a  committee 


meeting  of  "  The  Irish  National  Federa- 
tion," held  at  Rochfort  Bridge,  County 
Westmeath,  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  April, 
presided  over  by  the  Very  Rev.  P. 
Fagan,  P.P.,  V.F.,  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  explanations  concerning  the 
conduct  of  residents  in  the  districts  re- 
specting the  taking  by  such  persons  of 
vacant  farms  from  which  it  appears  that, 
after  discussion,  the  committee  decided 
upon  "  taking  into  consideration  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  district "  ;  and  what  steps 
the  Irish  Government  have  taken  to  en- 
sure freedom  of  contract  and  protection 
for  the  law-abiding  residents  in  the  Roch- 
fort Bridge  District  and  the  district  of 
Medina  adjoining  ? 

•The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  have  seen  the  report  re- 
ferred to.  The  police  were  not  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  no  complaints  have 
been  made  to  them  by  the  persons  men- 
tioned as  to  any  injurious  effects  result- 
ing from  the  meeting.  I  may  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  police  will  continue  to  give 
the  matter  their  attention. 

IRISH  OFFICIALS'  SALARIES. 
Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  would 
grant  a  Return  showing  the  salaries  paid 
to  Catholic  and  Protestant  officials 
respectively  in  Ireland,  with  the  rank 
and  name  in  each  case  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  find,  as  I  ex- 
pected, that  there  are  no  records  in 
existence  which  would  enable  me  to 
answer  this  question  or  procure  such  a 
Return.  Such  records  as  exist  afford  no 
information  on  the  point  referred  to  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  any  difficulty  in 
giving  a  Return  of  the  names  and 
salaries  of  every  person  connected  with 
the  administration  in  Ireland  ?  We  could 
supply  the  other  portion  for  ourselves. 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No  doubt  one 
could  easily  prepare  a  list  of  all  the 
officers  connected  with  the  administration 
in  Ireland,  but  the  Return  asked  for 
would  be  contrary  to  precedent.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  could  be  found  in  such 
a  work  as  Thom's. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  :  May 
I  suggest  that  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  such  a  Return  in  view  of  the 
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possible  injury  that  might  be  inflicted  on 
Protestants  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  There  was  a 
Return  given  some  time  ago  as  regards 
the  Magistrates,  and  that  probably  was 
in  the  mind  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  when  he  put  the  question  ;  but 
then,  if  I  remember  right,  no  religions  of 
individuals  were  given,  but  only  aggre- 
gates for  counties. 

ACCIDENTAL  AND  SUSPICIOUS    DEATH 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  LENG  (Dundee)  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Lord  Advocate  whether  he  is  aware 
that  there  is  a  general  desire  in  Scotland 
that  public  inquiries  should  be  held  into 
deaths  from  accidents  or  under  suspicious 
circumstances  ;  whether  it  is  in  his  power 
to  direct  the  Procurators  Fiscal  to  conduct 
such  inquiries  in  public  and  to  give 
publicity  to  their  Reports,  now  made 
privately  through  the  Agent  for  the 
Crown  to  his  Lordship  ;  and  whether,  if 
legislation  is  necessary  to  secure  public 
inquests,  he  will  introduce  a  Bill  for  this 
purpose  ? 

•Mr.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  :  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  prevalent  desire  in  Scot- 
land that  public  inquiries  should  be  held  in 
regard  to  deaths  resulting  from  accidents 
occurring  in  industrial  employments,  and 
it  is  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  dealing 
with  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have 
power  to  direct  Procurators  Fiscal  to 
conduct  such  inquiries  in  public  and  to 
give  publicity  to  the  Reports  now  made 
to  the  Crown  Agent. 

THE    HOME     RULE    BILL. 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land to  what  officers  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  Ireland  the  proposed  Government 
Amendment  to  Clause  27  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill  is  intended  to  apply ; 
and  are  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
legal  and  lay  appointed  under  "  The 
Laud  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,"  and  the 
Acts  amending  and  extending  the  same 
intended  to  be  included  amongst  the 
officers  to  which  the  said  clause  when 
amended  will  apply  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Amendment 
to  Clause  27  of  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land Bill  is  proposed  mainly  for  persons 
holding  the  joint  offices  of  Clerk  of  the 

Mr,  Johnston 


Crown  and  Peace  under  the  County 
Officers  and  Courts  Act,  1877,  but  it 
would  apply  to  any  other  persons  who 
hold  by  a  similar  tenure.  Such  of  the 
Assistant  Land  Commissioners,  legal  and 
lay,  as  have  been  declared  permanent 
Civil  Servants  of  the  Grown  under 
Section  28  of  the  Purchase  of  -  Land 
(Ireland)  Act,  ,1891,  come,  not  under 
this  proposed  Amendment,  but  under 
Clause  28  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, with  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Irish  Government  to  grant  permission  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  to  appoint  a  central  repre- 
sentative committee  of  the  Force  to  meet 
in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  future  position  of  the  Force  and  repre- 
senting its  views  to  Parliament  by  Peti- 
tion, whether,  having  regard  to  the 
intense  feeling  now  existing  in  the  Force 
in  respect  of  the  Schetlule  provisions  to 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  the  Go- 
vernment will  grant  permission  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  that  Force  to  appoint 
a  central  representative  committee  to  meet 
at  Dublin  ? 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  :  At  the  same  time, 
may  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
if  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  will  be 
allowed,  if  they  so  desire,  to  hold  in 
Dublin  a  general  meeting  of  their  mem- 
bers under  the  presidency  of  the  Inspector 
General  or  other  high  officer,  and  to 
send  thereto  delegates  from  the  several 
districts,  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  to 
consider  their  fate  under  the  Home  Rule 
Bill ;  and,  in  such  case,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  receive  a  deputation  from  the 
general  meeting  on  the  proposed  terms  of 
disbandmeut  ? 

Mr.  ROSS  (Londonderry)  :  And  may 
I  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  if  he  will  take 
steps  to  induce  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary authorities  to  re-consider  their 
decision  refusing  to  permit  a  central 
representative  committee  of  members  of 
the  Force  to  meet  in  Dublin  to  discuss 
their  position  as  affected  by  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Some  misappre- 
hension appears  to  exist  with  reference 
to  the  decision  come  to  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  Constabulary  in  this  matter. 
The  officers  and  men  were  informed  that 
they  might  form   representative  county 
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committees  to  prepare  and  send  forward 
their  views.     The  Reports  of  many  such 
county  committees  have  been  received  by 
the    Inspector    General   and    are   being 
fully  inquired  into,  and  when  all  these 
Reports  have  been  received  the  Inspector 
General  will  then  consider  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  inviting  the  attendance 
in  Dublin  of  a  small  number  of  officers 
Aud  men  representative  of  the  interests 
of  the  Force.     No  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  the  assembling  in  Dublin  of  a 
Urge  number  of  officers  and  men.     Some 
bad  purposes  might  be  served  by  it ;  and 
«ach  a  meeting,  besides  being  unwork- 
tble,  would   be  undesirable  from  a  dis- 
ciplinary point  of  view,  just  as  a  meeting 
of  troops  would  be.     As  regards  the  con- 
cloding  paragraph  of  the  question  of  the 
bon.  and  gallant    Member    for   Central 
SheflSeld,  I  believe  no   object  would  be 
gained  by  an  interview  with  me  which 
could  not  be  better  served  by  the  course 
proposed  by  the  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  As  a  point  of 
Order,  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  such  a  phrase  as  the  following 
in  a  question  is  in  Order  : — 

"  Having  regard  to  the  intense  feeling  now 
existing  in  the  Force  in  respect  of  the  Schedule 
pioyisions  to  the  Government  ot  Ireland  Bill.*" 

Have  we  not  had  such  remarks  con- 
atantly  disallowed  in  the  case  of  questions 
bj  Nationalist  Members  ? 
•Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
inaa  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  asserting  that  there  is  an  "  intense 
feeling  now  existing  in  the  Force."  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  such 
expressions  out  of  questions,  and  make 
the«e  as  colourless  as  possible. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT: 
May  I  ask  whether,  if  there  is  a  strong 
desu-e  on  the  part  of  the  Force  to  send  a 
<^eputation  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
*ie  will  receive  them  in  the  same  way  as 
lie  had  received  the  Civil  servants  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  being  an  armed,  disciplined, 
*nd  semi-military  Force,  they  are  not  in 
wie  same  position  as  Civil  servants.  I 
do  not  say  it  might  not  be  desirable  I 
«hould  receive  a  deputation  ;  but  cer- 
tainly at  this  stage  I  should  regard  such 
*ii  interview  as  inexpedient,  when  the 
peraon  with  whom  they  should  most 
properly  communicate  is  the  official  head 
^f  the  Force — the  Inspector  General. 

» OL.  XI.      [fourth  series.] 


Mr.  ROSS  :  Am  I  to  understand  that 
a  representative  committee  meeting  of 
officers  and  men  of  the  Constabulary  had 
been  prohibited  by  order  of  the  Inspector 
General  ?  ICries  of  "  Speak  out ! "  and 
"  You  speak  loud  enough  in  a  Coercion 
Court."] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  :  I  rise  to  Order. 
Is  it  in  Order  to  call  out  about  a  Coercion 
Court? 

Mr.  mac  NEILL  (Donegal,  S.)  :  I 
used  the  expression.  I  have  heard  the 
hon.  Gentleman  speak  loudly  in  a 
Coercion  Court. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  Inspector  General  has  been 
asked  to  sanction  such  a  meeting  ;  but 
my  impression  is  that  the  Inspector,  if 
asked,  would  decline,  and  that,  I  should 
think,  would  be  a  decision  commanding 
the  approval  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Has  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  attention  been  called 
to  attempts  by  the  officers  to  work  up 
feeling  among  the  men  ?  Has  he  re- 
ceived any  complaints  from  the  men  to 
that  effect  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I  That 
is  clearly  out  of  Order. 

EDUCATIONAL  DISPUTE  AT  ASHTON- 
IN-MAKERFIELD. 

Mr.  FENWICK  (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck)  :  In  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Ince  Division  of  Lanca- 
shire, I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  head  schoolmaster  of 
St.  Luke's  Mission  School,  Stubshaw 
Cross,  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  Lancashire, 
has  openly  refused  to  educate  the 
daughter  of  John  Crooks  ;  that  he  has 
reported  him  to  the  School  Board  of  the 
township,  and  that  the  said  School  Board 
has  threatened  legal  proceedings  against 
Crooks  unless  he  send  his  daughter  to 
school  with  the  school  fees  ;  whether  the 
schoolmaster  is  acting  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Education  Act  in  refusing  to 
educate  the  girl  in  question ;  and 
whether  the  School  Board  have  power  to 
compel  payment  of  fees  in  such  a  case  ; 
and,  if  not,  what  steps  he  proposes  to 
take  in  forcing  compliance  with  the  Act 
,  of  Parliament  ? 
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The  vice  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  AcLAND,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  A  letter  was  received 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Crooks,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  sent  his  daughter  to 
Stubshaw  Cross  National  School  without 
a  fee,  that  she  was  sent  away  in  conse- 
quence, and  that  he  has  been  summoned 
before  the  School  Attendance  Committee 
and  told  that  proceedings  would  be  taken 
against  him  if  he  did  not  send  the  child 
to  school  and  pay  her  fees.  This  school 
retains  the  right  of  charging  fees  under 
the  Act  of  1891,  and  the  managers  are 
within  their  right  in  refusing  to  admit  a 
child  who  comes  without  the  fee.  There 
is  no  School  Board  for  this  district  ;  the 
duty  of  enforcing  school  attendance  be- 
longs to  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee for  Ashton-in-Makerfield.  Mr. 
Crooks  now,  for  the  first  time,  makes 
application  to  the  Department  for  free 
education  for  his  child,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  at  once  proceed  to  take  the 
steps  required  by  the  Act  to  provide  a 
free  place  for  her.  But  until  the  free 
place  is  provided,  he  is  still  obliged  to 
send  the  child  to  school  and  to  pay  the 
fee. 

BELTCRBET  BARRACKS. 

Mr.  KNOX  (Cavan,  W.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  the  Barracks  at  Belturbet  are 
intended  to  be  left  vacant ;  and,  if  so,  for 
what  reason  ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  The  barracks  at  Belturbet 
are  occupied  from  time  to  time  when 
those  at  neighbouring  stations  are  full. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  Return  a  company 
of  the  2nd  Battalion  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment  was  in  occupation. 

HER  MAJBSTYS  VICE  CONSUL  AT 
DENIA. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  (Lancashire,  Orms- 
kirk)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  Don 
Jose  Ramos  Morand,  ab  employe  in  a 
commercial  house,  and  a  Spanish  subject, 
in  Denia,  been  appointed  Her  Majesty^s 
Vice  Consul  at  that  port ;  was  any 
application  received  in  1891,  some  time 
before  such  appointment  was  made,  from 
a  leading  merchant  resident  there  for 
many  years  ;  and  is  it  the  practice  to 
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prefer  for  such  positions  the  citizens  of 
Foreign  Countries  to  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland, Berwick): 
Mr.  Morand,  a  British  subject,  held  thi» 
Vice  Consulship  from  1857  till  his  death 
in  the  present  year.  His  nephew  ha& 
now  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Other  applications  were  received,  but  the 
present  Mr.  Morand  was  exceptionally 
well  recommended  by  British  Authorities. 
I  may  add  that  the  only  profit  derived 
from  the  post  is  a  fee  allowance  of  £50 
a  year,  and  that  the  general  practice  is 
not  that  stated  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  :  May  I  ask  if  the 
gentleman  just  appointed  is  a  Spanish 
subject  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  I  understand  that  he 
is  not  a  British  subject. 

ARCHBISHOP  KHRIMIAN. 

Mr.      GRIFFITH  -  BOSCAWEX 

(Kent,  Tonbridge)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Governor  of  Jerusalem  has  refused 
permission  to  Archbishop  Khrimian, 
Catholicos  Elect  of  the  National  Chimjh 
of  Armenia,  to  leave  St.  Jameses 
Monastery  in  that  city  for  the  port  of 
Jaffa  ;  whether  his  detention  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  62ud  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  and  whether,  in  view 
of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Arraeuians 
that  the  Archbishop  may  be  enthroned  at 
Etchmiadzin  without  delay.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will,  either  alone  or  in 
concert  with  such  of  the  signatory  Powers 
as  are  disposed  to  requiie  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
Porte  by  the  Treaty,  address  an  effective 
remonstrance  to  the  Grand  Vizier  upoa 
the  subject  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  I  am  informed  that 
Archbishop  Khrimian,  the  Catholicos 
Elect,  is  detained  at  Jerusalem  pending 
an  arrangement  as  to  his  assumption  of 
Russian  nationality  to  which  the  Sublime 
Porte  objects.  The  matter  does  not 
appear  to  come  under  the  62nd  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  applies  to 
religious  bodies  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Her  Majesty's  Government  do 
not  propose  to  take  the  iniliatiTe  jo 
addressing  remonstrances  to  the  Porte  in 
this  matter. 
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CARDINAL  LOGDE'S  VISIT  TO  DUNDALK. 
Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  whether  his  attentiou 
has  been  called  to  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 

A.  L.  Ford,  of  Bessbrook,  Couaty 
Armagh,  in  The  Belfast  News  Letter ^ 
dated  the  7th  instant,  referring  to  the  visit 
of  Cardinal  Logue  to  Dundalk,  in  which 
he  states  that  a  journeyman  baker,  a 
Protestant  and  an  Orangeman,  had  been 
oniered  to  march  in  the  procession 
behind  the  Roman  Cardinal,  and  that,  on 
his  refusal,  he  was  first  threatened  with 
dismissal  and  then  dismissed ;  that, 
ifthough  after  a  few  days  he  was  taken 
i»ck  again,  he  was  so  treated  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  again  immediately  ; 
ind  whether  the  police  authorities  have 
Bade  any  report  upon  this  case  ? 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  As  this  refeps 
to  a  gentleman  in  my  constituency  who 
18  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  libel  on  him- 
self, I  will  ask  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  read  three  or  four  sentences 
from  a  letter 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  On  a  point  of 
Older,  should  not  the  Chief  Secretary  first 
M8wer  the  question  ? 

•Mr.  SPEAKER  :  Yes,  that  would  be 
^  proper  course. 

Mr,  T.  M.  HEAI^Y  :  Then  I  will  ask 
^  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  has 
rooeived  a  letter  from  the  person  com- 
plimed  of  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**The  man  referred  to  as  having  been  dis- 
Jwawd  for  refusing  to  join  a  procession  in 
honoar  of  a  minister  of  an  alien  £ftith  was  dis- 
niiased  from  our  employment  for  drunkenness 
two  days  previously  to  the  date  of  Cardinal 
l^Jgne's  procession  "  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Tyrone  and  the  rev.  gentleman 
named  in  the  question  have  been  curiously 
misinformed,  and  ray  hon.  Friend  who  in- 
terposed is  perfectly  right.  The  journey- 
man baker,  a  Protestant — whether  he  is  an 
Orangeman  I  do  not  know — and  who  is 
further  described  by  the  rev.  corre- 
spondent as  a  "  pledged  teetotaler,"  was 
dismissed  from  his  employment  in  Dun- 
dalk on  the  21  St  March  for  drunkenness. 
This  could  have  no  connection  with  the 
visit  of  a  *^  Roman  Cardinal  of  an  alien 
Church,"  because  it  took  place  two  days 
before  the  CardinaFs  arrival  in  the  town. 


ARTILLERY  PRACTICE   AT    BARRY. 

Mk.  LENG  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether  he  is 
aware  that  works  now  being  carried  on 

in  preparation  for  artillery  practice  at 
Barry  have  excited  apprehensions  that 
free  access  to  the  foreshore,  and  the 
safety  of  yachtsmen  and  boatmen  in  the 
bay,  may  be  jeopardised  ;  whether,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  certain  rights  in  the 
foreshore  and  in  the  sea,  ex  adversOj  of 
Barry  Links  are  vested  in  the  Crown  in 
tnist  for  behoof  the  public  at  large  ;  and 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  War 
Department  to  regulate  the  shooting 
practice  on  Barry  Links  so  as  not  to 
imperil  the  lives  of  the  lieges  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  immemorial  rights  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

A  protest  has  been   received  from   the 

Police  Commissioners  of  Carnoustie    on 

the  ground  that  the  foreshore  is  much 
used  for  recreation  by  visitors,  and  that 
its  use  will  be  interfered  with  by  the 
artillery  practice  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  on.  In  1891  the  foreshore  was 
purchased  by  the  War  Department. 
What  rights  the  public  had,  and  how  far 
such  rights  continue  to  exist,  is  a  legal 
question  which  I  am  referring  to  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  public  have  rights,  bye-laws  for 
their  protection  will,  of  course,  become 
necessary. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  SCOTCH 
FISHERIES. 

Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty whether  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  send  one  or  both  of  the  gun- 
boats now  lying  in  the  Humber  to  the 
North  of  Scotland  to  protect  the  fisher- 
men against  the  depredations  of  the 
trawlers,  instead  of  employing  them  in 
the  private  interests  of  the  Shipowners* 
Federation  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dun- 
dee) :  I  am  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  it  right,  Sir,  to  call 
attention  to  the  statement  that  the 
gunboats  in  the  Humber  are  sent  there 
"  in  the  private  interests  of  the  Ship- 
owners' Federation"  and  to  ask  you 
whether  it  is  in  Order  ? 
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Mr.  speaker  :  The  fact  is,  that 
this  question  got  behind  some  other 
papers,  and  was  sent  to  the  printers 
without  supervision.  The  last  words 
are  clearly  out  of  Order,  assuming  that 
the  gunboats  were  employed  in  the 
private  interest  of  the  Shipowners' 
Federation. 

Mr.  weir  :  Then  may  I  delete  those 
words  and  ask  the  question  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON:  In  answer 
to  the  amended  question,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  gunboats  are  in  the  Humber  in 
pursuance  of  an  application  from  the 
Home  Office,  and  it  is  not  known  when 
their  presence  there  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Their  employment  there  does  not 
affect  the  usual  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  fishery  service. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  :  Without  re- 
ferring to  the  question  of  the  presence  of 
gunboats  in  the  Humber,  may  I  ask 
whether  the  hon.  Member  is  aware  that 
great  complaints  are  made  by  the 
fishermen  all  round  the  coast  that  their 
fishing  is  completely  destroyed  by  steam 
trawlers  because  no  protection  is  afforded 
by  gunboats  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  I  am  aware 
such  complaints  have  been  made. 

INDIAN  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS. 
Sir    WILLIAM     WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire)  :    I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  it 
is  the  case  that  for  some  time  a  corre- 
spondence has  been  passing  between  the 
High  Court  of  Calcutta  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of   Bengal  on  the  subject  of 
Government    interference   with   the   in- 
dependence of  subordinate  judicial  officers; 
whether  this  has  led  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  High  Court  and  the 
Lieutenant     Governor ;     whether     this 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Viceroy 
in  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  either  of  them  ;  whether  the  complaint 
of  the  High  Court  is  that  pressure  is 
brought  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Government  to   bear   upon   subordinate 
judicial    officers    in   order   to    obtain   a 
large  percentage  of  convictions  in  police 
cases ;    and   whether   the    Secretary   of 
State  will  lay  Copies  of  all  the  Papers 
puon    the    Table     of     the     House     of 
Commons  ? 


•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George 
Russell,  North  Beds.)  :  The  corre- 
spondence referred  to,  which  is  at  present 
incomplete,  is  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council.  When  it  is  completed 
the  question  of  laying  the  Papers  on  the 
Table  will  be  considered. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  HOSPITALS. 

Captain  FENWICK  (Durham, 
Houghton-le-Spring)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether,  talcing  into  consideration 
the  desire  of  Local  Authorities  to  build 
hospitals  of  iron  lined  with  felt,  in  order  . 
to  cope,  with  sudden  outbreaks  of 
small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases, 
he  will  sanction  Local  Authorities 
borrowing  money  to  erect  such  buildings, 
provided  the  plans  are  approved  by  the 
architect  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  even  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
make  the  term  of  years  in  which  the 
loan  is  to  be  paid  back  a  shorter  one 
than  is  now  the  custom  ? 

•The  president  op  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.) :  The 
Local  Government  Board  are  continually 
pressing  Sanitary  Authorities  to  provide 
for  their  districts  proper  hospital  accom- 
modation of  a  permanent  character  for 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  infections 
diseases  ordiuarily  current  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  always  prepared  to  entertain 
applications  for  sanction  to  loans  in  respect 
of  such  hospitals.  It  too  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  a  Sanitary 
Authority  does  not  provide  any  hospital 
accommodation  until  there  is  a  serious 
outbreak  of  infectious  disease,  and  then 
an  iron  building  is  hurriedly  put  up. 
These  buildings  can  only  be  Vegarded 
as  emergency  hospitals,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  they  are  found  to  be  adapted 
or  adaptable  except  for  the  temporary 
requirements  of  the  district,  and  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Board  to  sanction  a 
loan  in  these  cases. 

THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION  GBANT. 

Mr.  PARKER  SMITH  (Lanark, 
Partick)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Reports  from  the  County  and 
Burgh  Committees  to  which  he  sab- 
mitted  the  question  of  distribution  of  the 
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grant  for  secondary  education  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  whether  he  will  grant  the 
Return  to  that  effect  now  standing  on 
the  Paper  ? 


Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Partick,  he  will  see  that,  although  some 
of  the  Committees  have  made  Reports, 
these  Reports  will  haveito  be  re-considered 
in  view  of  anv  new  Minute,  while  other 
Committees  have  delayed  to  submit  a 
scheme  until  the  terms  of  that  further 
Minute  are  settled.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  Reports  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  Table,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
grant  a  Return  showing  which  Com- 
mittees prefer  to  adhere  to  the  Minute 
ofthe  31st  January,  and  which  prefer  a 
proportional  allocation  amongst  localities. 

IRISH  POLICE  PENSIONS. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT: 
I  heg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  com- 
pelled to  retire  under  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  will  stand  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  constables  as  regards  years 
added  to  actual  service  and  other 
matters  ;  if  all  allowances  now  counting 
towards  pension  will  be  included  in 
fixing  its  amount  should  the  Bill  become 
^w ;  and  if  he  is  now  in  a  position  to 
»tate  what  will  be  the  cost  to  the  British 
and  Irish  Exchequers  respectively  of  the 
disbandment  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary and  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  answer  to 
the  first  paragraph  is  in  the  affirmative, 
except,  of  course,  that  in  the  case  of 
officers  the  number  of  years  added  is  12, 
and  in  the  case  of  constables  10.  In 
roply  to  the  second  paragraph,  the 
ailowances  now  counting  will  continue 
to  count  under  the  Schedule.  In  answer 
to  the  third  paragraph,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state  what  will  be  the  cost 
for  reasons  which  I  think  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  will  readily  recognise,  he- 
cause  it  must  depend  on  the  number  of 
nien  volunteering  for  the  new  Force  and 
other  matters  which  cannot  be  decided 
'or  a  considerable  time.  It  is  not  possible 
^  give  anything  like  an  accurate  esti- 
n^teofthe  cost. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD  AT  SEA. 

Sir  GEORGE  RUSSELL  (Berks, 
Wokingham)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  if  he  has  re- 
ceived any  communications  from  ship- 
owners with  reference  to  the  proposed 
alterations  of  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  communications 
are  in  favour  of  or  against  the  altera- 
tions in  Articles  21  and  28  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  Communications  have  been 
received  from  certain  shipowners  and  as- 
sociations against  the  alterations  in  the 
Articles  named.  These  will  be  carefully 
considered,together  with  any  others  which 
may  be  received  during  the  period  of 
three  months  from  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  for  which  the  rules  in  draft  will 
remain  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

EDINBURGH   VOLUNTEER    ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  :  In  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  West  Edin- 
burgh I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  other  corps  in 
the  Edinburgh  district  were  below  their 
establishments  when  a  Volunteer  Engineer 
Corps  for  Leith  was  sanctioned  in  1888 
and  put  on  the  establishments  by  the 
War  Office,  and  withdrawn  owing  to 
opposition  of  local  Volunteer  Com- 
manding Officers  now  removed ;  are 
certain  corps  in  the  Edinburgh  district 
always  below  their  establishments,  and 
not  more  so  at  present  than  is  usually 
the  case  ;  and  whether  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  serving  their  country 
as  Engineer  Volunteers  because  they  will 
not  complete  the  establishments  of  certain 
local  corps  of  other  arms  ? 
•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  is 
in  the  affirmative.  With  regard  to  the 
point  raised  in  the  third  question,  the 
two  companies  of  Fortress  Engineers 
which  it  was  desired  to  raise  in  1888  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  but  which  were 
not  raised  there  because  of  local  diffi- 
culties, have  been  otherwise  provided. 
In  view  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  various  corps  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  below  their  full  establishment — the 
deficiency   amounting    to    nearly    2,000 
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men — it  has  Dot  been  thought  desirable 
for  some  time  past  to  sanction  the  forma- 
tion of  new  companies,  and  several  ap- 
plications have  been  refused. 

PIEHS  ON  THE  ARGYLL  COAST. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  if  any  decision 
has  been  come  to  in  the  matter  of  the 
applications  for  small  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  piers  at  Portnahaven,  Min- 
gary,  and  other  places  in  Argyllshire 
made  by  the  County  Council  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  In  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member,  I  am  glad  to  inform 
him  that  the  applications  for  piers  at 
Portnahaven,  Lochbuie,  and  Croggan 
have  been  entertained  in  terms  of  Section 
42  Sub-section  (4)  of  the  Western  High- 
lauds  Works  Act,  1891.  The  two  last 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  same  Act  and  section, 
and  Portnahaven  will  be  submitted  as 
soon  as  the  final  plans  and  specifications 
are  furnished  by  the  County  Council. 
The  application  for  a  pier  at  Blackmill 
Bay  has  also  been  entertained  upon  the 
condition  that  the  grant  to  be  recom- 
liionded  to  the  Treasury  for  sanction  will 
not  exceed  a  given  sum,  whatever  the 
fiual  cost  of  the  work  may  be.  I  am 
awaiting  a  reply  from  the  County  Council 
on  this  point,  accompanied  by  the  plans 
and  other  documents  required  by  the 
Act,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  applica- 
tion will  at  once  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  application  for 
a  pier  at  Mingary  is  still  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  am  awaiting  a  further 
communication  from  the  County  Council 
on  certain  points  in  connection  with  it. 

THE     UNITED     STATES      LIFE-SAVING 

SERVICE. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
St4ite  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he 
will  move  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Washington  to  obtain,  and  transmit  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  United  States 
Report  on  the  working  and  cost  of  the 
United  States  Life-Saving  Service,  with 
a  view  to  laying  it  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  The  last  Report  we 
have  on  this  subject  is  for  1890.  Copies 
of  more  recent  ones  shall  be  asked  for. 

Mr.  Campbell'Bannerman 


THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 


Mr.     DE     TATTON    EGERTON 

(Cheshire,  Knutsford)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  view  of  the  inefficient  carrying 
out  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  (1875)  Act 
and  Amendment  Act,  and  to  the  unsatis- 
factory results  of  prosecutions  undertaken 
under  their  provisions,  whether  he  will 
grant  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  subject,  with  a  view  to  sug- 
gesting such  amendment  of  the  Acts  as 
will  render  them  more  workable  and 
efficient  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  As  the  hon. 
Member  is  no  doubt  aware,  a  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts  is  now  before  the  House, 
and  the  Government  propose  to  concur 
in  the  Second  Reading  of  that  Bill  on 
the  understanding  that  it  will  l>e  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House.  If 
this  course  is  adopted,  the  main  purpose 
for  which  a  Select  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  operation  of  the  Acts  would  be 
appointed  would  to  a  large  extent  be 
secured 

Mr.  DE  TATTON  EGERTON : 
Will  the  right  hon.  G^tleman  be  pre- 
pared to  allow  a  Committee  to  go  into 
the  whole  subject,  seeing  that  the  Bill 
does  not  cover  a  great  many  questions  of 
serious  importance  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  That  will  be 
secured  by  the  Reference  to  the  Select 
Committee,  which  will  have  power  after 
taking  evidence  to  introduce  into  the 
Bill  such  other  clauses  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  adoption  of  the  course 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  deferring  till 
another  year  legislation  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  Government  is  not  prepared 
to  do. 

THE  CASE  OF  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  (Devonport)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  he  has  considered  the  case  of 
Samuel  Harris,  who  in  1869,  whilst 
serving  in  the  Navy,  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, and  was  invalided  with  6d.  a  day 
pension  for  life,  which,  after  enjoying 
uninterruptedly  for  23  years,  was  sus- 
pended by  Admiralty  Letter,  dated  30th 
September  last,  for  having  received  the 
pension  whilst  in  Government  employ- 
ment ;    whether  he  is  aware  that  until 
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1885  Harris  was  in  the  employment  of 
the  contractor  for  repairs  at  Keyham 
Dockyard,  and  that  in  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Government  having 
decided  to  sot  up  their  own  works 
department,  he  was  transferred  with 
others  to  their  employment  under  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  contractor 
at  that  time  ;  and  whether,  under  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  Admiralty  will  pay  him  his  arrears 
of  pension,  and  allow  him  to  continue  to 
draw  it  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  The  facts 
are  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  The 
Regalations  preclude  Harris,  while  em- 
ployed in  the  Dockyard,  from  receiving  a 
pension  which  was  granted  to  him 
because  he  could  not  continue  to  serve  in 
the  Navy.  The  whole  question  of  the 
suspension  of  these  disability  pensions  is 
under  review,  and  Harris's  case  will  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
which  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  general 
question. 

IRISH  SCIENCE  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Mb.  WILLIAM  KENNY  (Dublin, 
St.  Stephen's  Green) :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he 
will  either  grant  a  Return  of,  or  state,  the 
numbers  of  the  schools  of  science  and 
art  in  Ireland,  the  science  and  art  classes, 
the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  and 
students  who  will  lose  the  benefit  of 
grants  from  the  Imperial  Government 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
«*se  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
becomes  law  ;  and  whether,  in  the  latter 
event,  the  students  of  the  science  and 
art  schools  in  Ireland  under  the  new 
Constitution  will  be  entitled  to  compete 
for  the  National  and  other  Scholarships 
And  Queen's  Prizes  as  they  do  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  ACLAND  :  A  Return  on  this 
point  is  not  necessary,  as  full  information 
13  already  given  in  the  Calendar  and 
Annual  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  I  demur  to  the  suggestion 
that  any  benefits  will  be  lost.  Full  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  Bill  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  in  respect  of  the  grants 
DOW  made  by  the  Imperial  Government 
towards  Irish  education.  From  such 
experience  as  I  possess  I  believe  that 
better  provision  will  be  made  for  technical 
education  in  Ireland  under  an  Irish 
Legislature  than  is  made  at  the  present 


time.  The  Royal  Exhibitions  and 
National  Scholarships  are  open  to  all 
British  subjects,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  continue  so.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Queen's  Prizes  may  be  one  for 
further  consideration. 

PETITIONS  AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  LODER  (Brighton)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Linlithgowshire 
whether  he  will  state  the  total  number  of 
Petitions  which  have  been  presented  to 
this  House  in  favour  of  and  against  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  together  with 
the  number  of  signatures,  including  the 
numbers  already  stated  in  the  last  Report, 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Petitions  ? 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Member  if  he  can  give  the 
House  any  information  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  Petitions 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  M'LAGAN  :  The  total  number 
of  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill  is  15  and  the  number  of 
signatures  30.  The  total  number  up  to 
and  including  April  19  presented  against 
the  Bill  Mras  1,864,  and  the  signatures 
532,700.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  classify  according  to  country, 
but  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity  I 
examined  the  Report  presented  last  week. 
There  were  845  Petitions  presented 
during  that  period.  Of  these  419  were 
from  England,  one  from  Wales,  13  from 
Scotland,  411  from  Ireland,  and  one  from 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  DALZIEL  (Kirkcaldy,  &c.)  :  In 
order  that  the  House  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  these  Petitions,  I 
beg  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
signatures  of  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be 
received,  and  whether  the  same  persons 
can  sign  several  Petitions  on  the  same 
subject  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  There  is  no  limita- 
tion that  I  know  of  as  to  the  age  of 
signatories  of  Petitions  to  this  House. 
Of  course,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  is 
aware  that  a  whole  school  of  boys  or  of 
girls  have  signed  Petitions  it  is  his  duty 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Petitions,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  compulsion  had 
been  employed.  As  to  the  other  ques- 
tion— the  same  persons  signing  several 
Petitions  to  the  same  effect — I  think 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Rules  that 
I  an  individual  should  sign  repeated  Peti- 
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tions  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  same 
place.  If  the  Petitions  came  from  different 
localities  it  might  be  permissible  for  the 
same  person  to  sign  more  than  one 
Petition  if  he  had  interests  in  such 
localities.  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
would  obtain  more  satisfactory  informa- 
tion if  he  placed  the  matter  before  the 
hon.  Member  for  Linlithgow,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Petitions, 
when  an  investigation  would  be  made. 

Mr.  DALZIEL  :  In  view  of  your 
statement  as  to  the  general  principle 
which  should  govern  these  matters,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
Linlithgow  whether  the  Committee  are 
aware  that  the  following  communication 
was  sent  to  hotel-keepers  in  connection 
with  the  Petitions  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill : — 

"Dear  Sir,— The  Conservative  Association 
are  very  anxious  to  have  as  many  sheets  of 
Petitions  against  Home  Kale  as  possible.  Will 
you  help  us  by  signing,  and  getting  anyone  in 
the  hotel  to  sign,  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  and 
return  the  signed  sheets  to  me  ?  Your  visitors 
in  Easter  week  should  be  able  to  fill  up  several 
sheets.  It  makes  no  difference  if  such  sheets 
have  been  signed  before." 

Will  any  means  be  taken  to  check  the 
signatures  of  children  and  the  signature 
of  the  same  person  several  times  over  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL :  May  I  ask 
where  that  circular  came  from  ? 

Mr.  DALZIEL  :  I  had  not  intended 
to  state  that,  but  as  I  am  asked  for  it 
the  hon.  Member  shall  have  it.  The 
circular  is  dated  March  28,  1893,  and  it 
is  signed  by  Thomas  Holland,  Mount 
Ephraim  House,  Tunbridge  Wells,  the 
local  Conservative  Secretary. 

Mr.  M*LAGAN  :  I  did  not  see  the 
circular  until  my  attention  was  called  to 
it  by  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member. 
I  do  not  know-how  we  are  to  get  the  means 
of  discovering  the  signatures  of  children. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  for  very  often 
the  children  sign  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  adults.  In  a  case  that  occurred  a 
few  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  directed  to  a  Petition  in 
which  it  was  said  that  a  whole  school  of 
children  signed.  They  investigated  the 
matter  and  found  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
struck  it  out.  As  regards  the  other 
question,  when  it  is  found  that  the  same 
person  has  signed  more  than  once  on  the 
same  Petition  we  invariably  strike  the 
name  out.  But  we  cannot  say  very 
often  whether*  the  same  individual  signs 
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different  Petitions.      When  we  do  dis- 
cover it  we  also  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.)  :  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  in  the  Irish  Petitions 
children  in  arms  sign  in  a  good  flowiog 
hand  ? 

Mr.  PINKERTON  (Galway)  :  May 
I  ask  whether,  in  cases  where  children  are 
allowed  to  sign,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  inquire  whether  com- 
pulsion had  been  used  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  I  said  that  in  the 
case  of  a  whole  school  of  children  signing 
it  would  arouse  strong  suspicion,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  compulsion  had  been 
used 

Mr.  PINKERTON  :  And  if  I  pro- 
duce evidence  that  that  has  been  done 
will  these  Petitions  be  struck  out  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber lays  the  matter  before  the  hon. 
Member  for  Linlithgow,  it  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  May  I 
ask  whether  the  hon.  Member  can  state 
how  many  of  the  signatures  against  the 
Bill  came  from  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  M*LAGAN  :  I  have  not  got 
that. 

Mr.  COHEN  (Islington,  E.)  :  To 
whom  was  the  circular  addressed  ? 

Mr.  DALZIEL  :  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  the  hon.  Member  privately  the  in- 
formation he  asks  for. 

THE  WELSH  LOCAL  VETO  BILL. 

Mr.  FARQUHARSON  (Dor8et,W.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General 
whether  he  is  aware  that  a  large  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  oi  Commons 
have  recently  received  an  anouymouB 
communication  concerning  the  Welsh 
Local  Veto  Bill,  in  unstamped  letters  ; 
whether  Her  Majesty^s  Government 
authorised  this  method  of  supporting 
their  views  ;  and  whether  he  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  stopping  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAI. 
(Mr,  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
have  no  information  on  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member,  but  I  may 
say  that  sending  an  unstamped  letter 
through  the  post  is  not  an  offence  under 
the  Post  Office  Acts.  It  is  always  open 
to  the  addressee  to  refuse  to  receive  it, 
or  return  it  unopened  to  the  postman. 
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NON-PAYMENT  OF  RATES. 

Mr.  RENSHAW  (Renfrew,  W.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  he  will  upon  the  Table  the  Return 
in  regard  to  Non-pajment  of  Rates, 
ordered  bj  the  House  on  28th  February  ? 

Sib  G.  TREVELYAN  :  In  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  the  Return  was  laid  on 
the  Table  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  the 
press  revise  returned  to  the  Queen's 
printers  last  Monday.  I  have  given  in- 
structions for  its  immediate  issue. 

SCOTCH    MEDICAL    OFFICERS    OF 
HEALTH. 

Mr.  WEIR  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  whether  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  circular  issued  by 
ibe  Society    of    Medical    Officers     for 
Health  in  Scotland  as  to  a  proposal  to 
withdraw  the  requirement  that  as  a  con- 
<litiou  of   participation  in  the  grant  for 
Sanitary  Officers  the  Medical  Officers  of 
the  larger  and  more  important  counties 
should  not  engaged   in  private  practice, 
in  which   it   is  stated  that  the  Board  of 
Sapervision  intimated  that,  having  con- 
sulted Lord    Lothian,     they    would   be 
WMible,  except  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
and  insular  counties,  to  give  their  recom- 
mendation  where   a   Medical  Officer  of 
a  county   was   permitted  to   engage   in 
private  practice  ;  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
stated  that  he  thought  the  Scottish  Office 
wonld  not  be  well   advised  if  they  dis- 
W)aDtenanced  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision    in    endeavouring     to     get 
Medical    Officers  who   would  give  their 
^hole  time  to  their  public  duties  ;  that 
[he  withdrawal  of  the  condition  is   very 
inadvisable    on    the    ground    of    public 
policy ;  and  whether  the  suggestions  of 
the  society  will  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the    combined    counties    of    Ross    and 
Cromarty,    and    the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  be  required  to  devote  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  the  duties  of  his  office  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  In  reply  to 
the  bon.  Member  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  for  Health  in 
Scotland,  and  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
^tber  circumstances  referred  to.  As  I 
have  already  stated  in  a  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Division  of  Renfrewshire,  there 
are  various  counties  in  Scotland  in  which 
the  Medical  Officer  is  not  restricted  to 
private  practice.     I  hold  the  view  tliAt . 


I  Parliament  has  constituted  the  County 
Councils  the  judges  of  whether  or  not 
the  Medical  Officers  should  be  permitted 
to  take  practice,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  deal 
exceptionally  with  ths  Counties  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty. 

RAILWAY  RATES  BETWEEN  LONDON 
AND  ARBROATH. 
Mr.  WEIR  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he 
has  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
James  Keith,  engineer,  of  Arbroath  and 
London,  dated  the  1 3th  instant,  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  agreed 
at  a  meeting  of  Railway  Directors  and 
traders  held  in  the  office,  and  under  the 
auspices,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
15th  ultimo,  that  the  rates  for  castings 
from  Arbroath  to  London  should  be  35s. 
per  ton,  at  owner's  risk  and  without  a 
minimum  ;  that  this  arrangement  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company  ;  and  whether  he  will  take 
steps    to    protect   the   interests  of    the 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Mr.'  Keith  has 
been  asked  whether  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  referred  to ;  and,  if 
so,  the  Railway  Company  will  be  asked 
to  withdraw  the  condition  of  a  minimum 
consignment  which  is  at  present  de- 
manded. 

THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  what  Statute,  and  by  what 
authority,  the  Income  Tax  is  now  being 
collected,  and  at  what  rate  in  the  pound 
it  is  being  collected,  and  by  what 
authority  that  rate  was  fixed  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  am  requested 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
state  that  the  Income  Tax  is  collected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same 
authority,  as  it  has  been  always  collected 
between  the  date  of  April  6th  and  the 
passing  of  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Bill,  and  is  at  the  rate  in  force 
in  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  May  I  ask  if  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Bill,  Clause  3,  contains  words 
which  distinctly  lay  it  down  that  the  In- 
land Revenue  shall  only  have  authority 
to  charge  up  to  the  6th  day  of  April  in 
each  year ;  where,  then,  is  the  authority 
for  collecting  Income  Tax  after  that  date, 
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unless  the  Budget  Resolutions  have  been 
passed  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  think  that  is  a 
question  of  which  Notice  should  be  given. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  Are  we  to  understand 
that  in  spite  of  the  Statute  the  Govern- 
ment are  collecting  the  Income  Tax 
simply  because  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
do  it  in  previous  years  without  statutory 
authority  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  If  my  hon. 
Friend  will  put  the  question  down  it  will 
be  answered. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  I  will  put  it  down. 

POSTCARDS   WITH  ADHESIVE   STAMPS. 

Mr.  WILSON-TODD  (York,  N.R., 
Howdeushire)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Post- 
master General  why  are  foreign  cards 
issued  by  private  firms,  and  bearing  an 
adhesive  stamp,  admissible  into  this 
country,  when  similar  cards  issued  by 
English  firms,  and  bearing  an  adhesive 
stamp,  are  forbidden  ;  and  whether  he  can 
see  his  way  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country  the  same  postal  facilities  as  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  Inland 
Regulations  of  some  of  the  foreign 
countries  in  the  Postal  Union  permit  the 
use  of  adhesive  stamps  upon  postcards, 
and  it  would  be  against  the  comity  of 
nations  and  the  terms  of  the  Postal 
Union  Convention  to  refuse  to  admit 
these  cards.  With  regard  to  the  last 
part  of  the  question,  I  would  refer  the 
hon.  Member  to  my  answer  in  this  House 
on  the  24th  March,  in  which  I  stated 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  I 
was  not  prepared  to  re-open  the  question 
which  he  again  raises. 

THE   APPOINTMENT  OF   MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether,  having  in  view  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  declined  to  exercise  upon  his 
own  responsibility  his  power  of  appoint- 
ing Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  counties 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  unless 
directed  or  supported  by  a  Resolution  of 
this  House,  the  Government  will  them- 
selves propose  such  a  Resolution,  or  will 
assist  private  Members  proposing  such 
a  Resolution  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  this 
House  thereon,  by  moving  the  suspension 
of  the  Twelve  o'Clock  Rule  when  such 
matter  is  before  this  House,  or  will  in 
some   way   provide  an   opportunity  for 

Mr,  Bartley 


procuring    the   decision    of    this   House 
speedily  thereon  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Ediu- 
burgh,  Midlothian)  :  I  believe  that  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  the  Resolution  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  refers  coining 
under  discussion,  and  if  it  does  it  will  not 
require  to  be  discussed  by  speeches  at 
great  length.     At  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  discussion  should 
not   be   absolutely  stinted,   but   in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  question. 
I  may  suggest,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  better  able  to  judge  what 
the  discussion  is  likely  to  be  when  wej" 
get  nearer  the  time  for  it,  and  then  wei 
can  consider  whether  it  is  a  case  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Twelve  o'Clock  Rule. 

Mr.  storey  (Sunderland)  :  May  I 
ask  the  Home  Secretary  if  before  th4 
discussion  we  may  expect  the  Return' 
ordered  on  this  subject  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  will  answer  that 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  MACNEILL:  Will  the  scope  of 
the  discussion  extend  to  Irish  Magis- 
terial appointments  ? 

[No  answer  was  given.] 

THE  HOME  RULE  DEBATE. 

Mr.  BARTLEY:  I  beg  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  he  y 
aware  that,  up  to  and  including  yesterday, 
only  39  opponents  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  have  spoken,  and  36  in  it^ 
favour ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  a  great 
number  of  opponents  of  the  Bill  still  de- 
sire to  speak,  and  have  been  trying  un- 
successfully to  do  so  every  day  since  the 
6th  inst. ;  and  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  to  avoid  a  very  late  Sitting 
on  the  application  for  the  Closure  on 
Friday,  he  will  postpone  the  Division  till 
Tuesday  next  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  cannot 
concur  in  the  argument  which  is  implied 
in  the  question.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
thouc'ht  that  the  Government  have  u&ed 
unreasonable  eflforta  to  contract  thi» 
Debate.  The  only  additional  assistance 
we  can  give  would  be  that  I  proporjtp 
to-morrow  to  move  the  suspension  of  the 
Twelve  o'Clock  Rule. 
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THE  BETENTION  OF   THE   IRISH 
MEMBERS. 

Mr.  ROBERT  WALLACE  (Ediu- 
borgh,  E.) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  whether  his  atteutiou  has  been 
tailed  to  a  statement  in  this  week^s  issue  of 
the  newspaper  called  Truth,  to  the  effect 
that  were  exclusion  of  the  Irish  Members 
earried  in  Committee  it  would  wreck  the 
Gorerament  of  L-eland  Bill,  a  certain 
MmW  of  the  Cabinet  having  declared 
thit  they  differ  so  strongly  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  this  matter  that  they  would 
nther  break  up  the  Government  than 
field  on  the  point ;  and  whether  the 
retairion  of  the  Irish  Members  is  re- 
by  the  Government  as  vital  to 
Bill;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  ex- 
ion  of  the  Irish  Members  from  British 
Business  is  also  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
ffieat  as  vital  to  the  Bill  ? 

Mh.   W.    E.    GLADSTONE  :    My 

attention  had  not  been  called  to  the 
particalar  statement  in  the  newspaper 
Truth  mentioned  in  the  question.  I 
know  not  with  what  degree  of  authority 
the  statement  is  there  made ;  but  I  am 
hound  to  say — and  I  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  opinions  of  the  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Cabinet — that  the  announce- 
ment h  to  me  wholly  novel,  and  is  entirely 
<»Qt  of  keeping  with  all  the  information 
'  that  I  possess  as  to  the  opinions  of  my 
right  hon.  Friends.  In  those  circum- 
^Dces  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  called  upon 
to  enter  further  into  the  subject-matter  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  :  Did  not  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  receive  from  me  an 
extract  from  the  newspaper  to  which  I 
'efer,  and  which  I  sent  in  due  course  ? 
As  to  the  second  and  third  questions, 
^hicb  are  of  an  independent  character, 
^y  I  ask  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  not  feel  disposed  to  answer 
tiiem  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  have 
to  thank  my  hon.  Friend  for  calling  my 
attention  to  this  question.  I  received 
ii's  communication.  The  question  is 
I»erfectly  in  Order,  and  my  hon.  Friend 
has  given  me  every  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it ;  but  I  am  boimd  to  say  with 
t^egard  to  the  last  paragraph  that  I  hope 
"e  will  not  press  it,  because  there  is  no 
class  of  questions  more  delicate. 

Mil.  R.  WALLACE  :  I  do  not  press 


Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  It  is  not 
a  matter  that  ought  to  be  settled  in 
answer  to  a  question. 

Dr.  MACGREGOR  :  Does  not  the 
simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lie  in 
the  direction  of  Federal  Home  Rule  ? 

[No  answer  was  given.] 

VACCINATION    PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middleton)  :  I  beg.  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  if  his 
attention  has  been  called  to>  repeated 
prosecutions  recently  at  Ashford  against 
persons  objecting  to  vaccination,  espe- 
cially to  the  case  of  Mr.  B.  Smith,  pro- 
ceeded against  by  four  summonses  in 
respect  of  four  children,  and  condemned 
in  costs  to  £1  1 4s.  8d.,  and  now  served 
with  four  summonses  and  four  warrants 
of  distress  to  appear  on  Tuesday  the  1 8th 
instant ;  whether  the  Justices  were  in- 
formed that  Smith  was  very  ill  ;  and 
whether  he  will  think  fit  to  advise  the 
remission  of  the  costs  of  the  whole  or  all 
but  one  of  the  summonses  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  must  ask  my  hon. 
Friend  to  postpone  this  question  until  I 
receive  a  full  Report  on  the  case  from  the 
Justices'  Clerk,  with  whom  I  am  in 
communication. 

THE  CASE  OF  PATRICK  BURKE. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  REDMOND  (Clare, 
E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  case 
of  Patrick  Burke,  at  present  a  prisoner  in 
Limerick  Prison,  undergoing  a  sentence 
of  18  months'  imprisonment  for  White- 
boyism  ;  is  he  aware  that  in  the  case  of 
the  said  Patrick  Burke  sentence  was 
respited  for  one  month  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  who  tried 
the  case,  in  order  to  enable  the  counsel 
for  the  said  Patrick  Burke  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  may  deem  advisable  re- 
garding certain  questions  of  law  raised  at 
the  trial ;  is  he  also  aware  that  Patrick 
Burke  was  detained  a  prisoner  during 
the  said  period  of  one  month  ;  and 
whether  he  will  now  consider  the  question 
of  deducting  the  said  period  of  one  month 
from  the  said  period  of  18  months  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  facts  are 
correctly  stated  in  the  question,  and  the 
matter  will  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  favourable 
consideration. 
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THE  MEDITERRANEAN  FLEET. 

Sir  ELLIS  ASHMEAD  -  BART - 
LETT  (Sheffield,  Eeclesall)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  to  state 
in  classes  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet 
at  present  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  The  follow- 
ing are  the  figures  : — First-class  battle- 
ships, 6 ;  second-class  battle-ships,  4  ; 
cruisers,  6  ;  torpedo  ram  and  torpedo 
depot  ship,  2  ;  smaller  vessels,  1 1 . 

THE  SPIDDAL  AND  GAL  WAY  MAIL. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  why 
the  service  of  a  mid-day  mail  car  between 
Spiddal  and  Galway  cannot  be  continued 
during  the  summer  months,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  populous  district 
which  exists  between  those  two  places, 
instead  of  only  between  1st  August  and 
the  end  of  January  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  limited 
service  referred  to  was  only  established 
last  year,  and  the  expenditure  it  entails  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  available 
revenue.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  the 
service  is  maintained,  but  the  working  of 
the  post  shall  be  watched. 

DUNSHAUGLIN  UNION. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  REDMOND  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  it  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  the  contract  for 
the  supply  of  fresh  meat  to  the  Dun- 
shauglin  Union  was  voted  by  a  majority 
of  five  to  the  Dunsauy  Co-operative 
Stores  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the 
11  th  instant,  and  that  a  number  of  the 
Guardians  exceeding  the  majority  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Dunsany  Store 
tender  were  shareholders  in  that  concern  ; 
whether  it  is  legal  for  Guardians  to  vote 
Contracts  to  concerns  in  which  they  have 
financial  interests  ;  and  whether  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  take  steps 
to  rescind  the  Contract,  or  take  any,  and 
if  so  what,  action  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  A  complaint  has 
been  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  some  of  the  Guardians  who 
voted  on  the  occasion  in  favour  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  tender  of  the  Co-opei^- 
tive  Stores  were  interested  in  the  con- 


cern.     The  matter  has    been    broughl 
under     the     notice    of     the    Board    ol 
Guardians,  and  a  full  meeting  of  thatbod^ 
has  been  summoned  to  consider  the  ques^ 
tion.      The   Local    Government    Boai 
have  no  power  to  rescind  a  Contract  oi 
the  grounds  stated,  the  matter  being  od^ 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Guardians 
but  if  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  the  Boar< 
will  draw  the  attention  of  the  GuardiaDJ 
to  the  statutory  penalties  to  which  mem* 
bers   concerned  in    Union  Contracts 
liable,  and  it  will  be  then  open  to  an; 
person  aggrieved  or  to  the  Local  Govei 
ment  Board,  if  they  should  think  fit,  t^ 
sue  for  these  penalties. 

Mr.  T.  M.  heal Y  :  Has  there  beet 
any  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part 
the  Local  Government  Board  official 
recently  ?  I  remember  that  the  Dungarrat 
Board  of  Guardians  was  dissolved  bj 
reason  of  its  action  over  a  bread  contract 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  was  understood  h 
say  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Board  hi 
only  undergone  the  change  which  migl 
be  expected  from  the  change  of  Govei 
ment. 

METROPOLITAN  MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  CHARLES  DARLING  (Dept- 
ford)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  appoint  two  more 
Police  Magistrates  for  the  Metropolis,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Treasury,  but  no  final 
decision  has  yet  been  come  to. 

THE  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  As  I  understand  by  general  consent 
the  Division  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  take  place  to- 
morrow, perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  House  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
course  of  Government  Business  during 
next  week. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  The 
Budget  will  be  taken  on  Monday.  On 
Tuesday,  at  3  o^clock,  we  should  propoee 
to  take  the  Second  Reading  of  the  £in« 
ployers'  Liability  Bill.  As  to  Wedne»daT 
I  will  mention  the  Business  to-morroiR. 
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CLERKS  OF  THE    PEACE   IN   IRELAND. 

Mr,  macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary^  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  it  is  the 
case  that  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  1  Geo.  4,  c.  27, 
sod  who  now  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour,  and  are  entitled  to  special 
pensions  under  the  County  Officers  and 
Courts  Acts,  8.  24,  are  included  in  the 
Schedule  and  aipended  Clauses  of  the 
**Bill  for  the  better  Government  of  Ire- 
land," dealing  with  the  position  and 
pen»ions  of  Irish  Civil  Servants  and 
other  officials  ;  and,  if  not,  in  what 
manner  he  proposes  to  deal  with  their 
interests  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  in  Ireland  are  not  Civil  Servants. 
They  are  County  and  not  Government 
Officers  ;  they  are  paid  partly  hy  fees 
and  partly  by  salaries  fixed  by  the  Grand 
Jury  Acts,  paid  out  of  the  County  Cess 
and  presented  by  the  Grand  Juries,  as  is 
also  the  special  pension  under  Sec.  24  of 
the  County  Officers  and  Courts  Act,  1877. 
The  Bill,  therefore,  does  not  touch  these 
officers, 

ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

SECOND  READING.  [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

[eleventh   NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6th  April] 
proposed  to  Question  [6th  April],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
oat  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
^^^  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
ffich'Beach,) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  satisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed, I  think  prematurely,  in  Unionist 
speeches  in  this  Debate,  at  the  critical 
^ne  of  three  or  four  speeches  from  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House.  I  notice  that 
oiily  one  of  these  speeches  indicated  any 


intention  to  abstain  from  voting,  and  that 
in  that  case  the  intention  was  founded 
upon  a  quite  erroneous  interpretation  of 
a  solitary  detail  of  the  Bill.  But  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Unionist  Party  has  occurred  on  their 
own  side  of  the  House.  Quite  the  most 
remarkable  and«  singular  incident  of  this 
Debate  was  the  speech  delivered  yester- 
day by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  New  Forest  Division  of  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Scott-Montagu),  a  speech.  Sir, 
from  which  a  lesson  in  statesmanship 
might  be  learned  by  his  own  Front  Bench. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  speaks  what  is  now 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  British 
people,  and  what  will  surely  be  the  over- 
whelming, and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
almost  unanimous,  opinion  of  the  people 
of  England.  The  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
clared that  decentralisation  must  come. 
He  affirmed  that  whatever  becomes  of  this 
Bill  Home  Rule  will  have  to  be  faced, 
and  well  you  know  it ;  and  speaking,  I 
think,  the  language  of  a  good  citizen 
and  a  politician  of  some  prescience,  he 
declared  that  if  this  Bill  passed  into  law 
he  hopes  that  it  may  succeed.  The  im- 
portance of  that  speech  lies  in  the  con- 
sideration that  the  hope  of  the  Union- 
ist Party,  and  necessarily  their  sole 
hope,  lies  in  a  retrogressive  move- 
ment of  opinion  amongst  the  people 
of  England.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  which  I  congratulate  him, 
shows  that  not  only  amongst  the  people 
of  England,  but  even  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Unionist  Partyy  the  movement  of  opinion 
is  quite  the  other  way.  Sir,  the  hopeless 
weakness  of  the  case  against  this  Bill  is 
indicated  by  many  facts.  It  is  indicated 
not  merely  by  the  feeble  attenuation  of 
this  weary  Debate,  but  also  by  the  bye- 
play  by  means  of  which  the  Unionist 
Party  vainly  endeavoured  to  eke  out 
their  chief  performers.  The  House 
remembers  that  we  had  a  fall  in  the 
Stocks  in  time  for  the  First  Reading  of 
the  Bill.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  addressed  the  House  this 
week.  Why  was  he  silent  about  the 
falling  Stocks  ?  Sir,  because  it  was  a 
premature  effect  which  led  up  to  an  anti- 
climax. What  is  the  use  of  having  a 
fall  in  Stocks  for  the  First  Reading  of 
the  Bill  if  these  unsympathetic  securities 
go  up  again  before  the  Second  Reading  ? 
And,  Sir,  the  commercial  community,  or 
some  ardent  politicians  in  it,  have  been 
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ing  through  this  House.  As  to  the 
Belfast  procession,  I  speak  of  what  I 
know  when  I  say  there  are  70,000 
Nationalists  eveu  in  the  City  of  Belfast, 
ind  10  times  as  many  in  Ulster  ;  and  if  it 
were  worth  onr  while  we  could  have  in 
Belfast  to-morrow  or  in  any  part  of 
Ulster  a  demonstration  for  this  Bill  as 
strong  as  any  procession  you  could  pro- 
duce against  it.  And  if  we  had  a 
plebiscite  of  Ulster  to-morrow,  and  if 
Home  Rule  Protestants  in  Ulster  were 
free  to  act  in  spite  of  the  boycotting 
which  the  Unionist  Party  practices  more 
skilfully,  more  scientifically,  and  less 
ooisily  than  others,  we  should  not  only 
poll  man  for  man  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
Irat  should  have  a  good  majority  over. 
I  sat  six  years  for  a  Division  of  Belfast, 
ind  I  never  paid  a  visit  there  but  I  was 
interviewed  by  Protestants,  and  many  of 
them  expressed  their  sympathy  to  me, 
bat  desired  me  to  keep  the  fact  secret, 
for  fear  it  would  ruin  their  trade.  I  pass 
from  this  bye-play  of  operating  with 
stocks  and  the  talk  about  trade  orders 
and  the  deluging  of  this  House  with 
Petitions  after  the  country  has  declared 
its  will,  and  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
Bill.  And  first,  I  think  it  right  that  I 
shoalddeal  with  two  special  questions  in 
the  Bill,  which  have  been  much  debated, 
ooe  of  them  very  closely,  and  the  other, 
I  think,  very  loosely — ^I  refer  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  Irish  Members  here  and  to 
the  financial  scheme.  With  respect  to 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members,  I 
Ittve  observed  in  the  course  of  this 
^bate  that  an  indispensable  fa<*t 
•ppeared  to  be  dropped  out  of  view 
altogether.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill 
that  certain  Irish  questions  shall  be  re- 
served. It  is  proposed  to  reserve  for  a 
term  of  three  years  legislation  on  the 
question  of  the  land  ;  in  connection  with 
tliat  question  to  retain  control  of  the 
Commissioners  who  administer  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  of  land  and  direct  the 
fixing  of  rents.  It  is  proposed  to  reserve 
for  a  term  of  six  years  the  appointment 
of  the  Judges  and  the  control  of  the 
police.  I  shall  scarcely  be  contradicted 
from  any  part  of  the  House  when  I  say 
that  during  the  prescribed  term  whilst 
this  Imperial  Parliament  reserves  legis- 
lation upon  the  land,  the  control  of  the 
purchase  system,  the  fixing  of  rents,  the 
appointment  of  Judges,  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  police,  it  must  be  evident 


— I  think  it  is  undeniable — that  Ireland 
may  have — would  have — a  far  deeper 
interest  in  what  may  happen  here  than 
in  anything  which  can  happen  in  the 
Irish  Legislature.  Her  most  vital  in- 
terests are  reserved.  After  Home  Rule  it- 
self, beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  moment- 
ous question  is  the  question  of  the  land. 
The  fault  of  hon.  Gentlemen  above 
the  Gangway  is  that  they  put  the  land 
before  Home  Rule.  We  take  the  con- 
trary order.  I  say  that  next  to  Home 
Rule  the  question  of  the  land  is  the  all- 
important  question,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
administration  the  all-important  question 
is  the  control  of  the  police,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  execution  of  the  law.  Whilst 
these  questions  are  reserved  to  this 
Assembly  our  interests  must  centre  here, 
and  if  within  that  term  our  numbers 
were  reduced  and  our  powers  were 
restricted,  the  fact  would  be  that  the 
concession  of  Home  Rule,  however 
invaluable  in  other  respects,  would  lessen 
the  influence  of  Ireland  in  her  own 
affairs  in  matters  of  vital  interest.  That 
proposition  cannot  be  questioned.  From 
that  proposition  I  deduce  another — that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  interest  of  Ireland 
that,  while  the  gravest  questions  of 
legislation  and  of  administration  may 
be  dealt  with  and  can  only  be  dealt  with 
here,,  the  power  of  Ireland  to  influence 
action  upon  them  should  remain  an  un- 
diminished power.  I  therefore  say  that 
the  time  has  not  come  for  a  final  arrange- 
ment. I  ask  the  House  to  leave  it  open. 
I  ask  the  House  to  leave  the  question  of 
the  Irish  representation  as  it  stands, 
whilst  the  House  reserves  to  itself  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  most  im- 
portant internal  affairs  of  Ireland ;  and 
when  the  Irish  Legislature  at  the  end  of 
six  years  comes  into  possession  of  the 
full  jurisdiction  that  you  assign  to  it 
then  let  the  question  of  representation, 
the  number  of  Irish  Members,  the  limita- 
tion of  their  powers  be  dealt  with  ;  let 
the  question  be  dealt  with,  either  alone, 
or,  if  other  questions  should  develop  in 
the  course  of  that  term  of  years,  then  let 
the  question  of  the  representation  of 
Ireland  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
those  other  questions  relating  to  the 
local  concerns  of  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  to  the  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  itself  and  the  other 
communities  of  it.  I  pass  on  to  the 
question  of  finance,  and  I  cannot  touch 
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upon  it  without  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  financial  disquistion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  ;  a  disquisition  so 
gorgeous   in  its  imaginative   power,  so 

utterly  remote  from  the  fact  that,  though 
dealing  with  so  dry  a  subject  as  finance,  it 
may  well  form  a  supplementary  narrative 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  just  made  some  strange  discovery, 
informed  the  House  that,  whilst  Ireland 
contributes      l-12th      to      the     whole 
Imperial  Revenue,  she  only  contributes 
l-26th   to  the  Imperial    charges.     The 
House,   I  make  no  doubt,   was  already 
quite     familiar     with     the    fact,    and 
with  the  reason  for  the  fact.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
communicating    exclusive     information, 
went  on   to   say  that   this  was  because 
Ireland  gets  so  much  back,  and,  he  was 
pleased    to   add,   because   the   Imperial 
Exchequer  was  so  generous  to  the  poorer 
Kingdom.  '    Where  does    the  generosity 
come  in  ;  why  is  there  so  slight  a  surplus 
from  the  Revenue  of  Ireland  ?     Because 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  Imperial  policy, 
against  the  will  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
against  the  will  of  her  Representatives, 
you  erected  and  maintained  a  system  of 
Government    there   for   the    purpose  of 
strengthening   your  interest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  the   adhesion   of  qertain 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  politi- 
cal action,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  mould  the  people  to  your  will,  you 
erected    and    maintained    in    Ireland   a 
system  of  Government  so  expensive  that 
three-fourths  of  the  Revenue  is  consumed 
in  the  cost  of  administration.     The  right 
hon.  Member  for  West  Birmingham  com- 
pared the  case  to  the  proposal  for  a  con- 
solidated   rate   for   London,   where   the 
richer  parish  pays  for  the  poorer.     The 
comparison     was     inapt.       The     poor 
London  parish  would  receive  more  than 
it     paid,     but      Ireland      pays      more 
than    she    receives.       The    right    hon. 
Gentleman,  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
Ireland    pays     l-12th    of     the    whole 
Revenue,   and  only   l-26th  of  the    Im- 
perial charges,  said — 

**  This  generosity  was  just  and  right,  so  long 
as  Ireland  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
but  if  Ireland  is  now  to  bcHSome  an  independent 
State,  what  then  I  You  should  ascertain  her 
share,  and  she  should  pay  her  share  and  get 
nothing  back." 

Mr,  Sexton 


But  I  always  thought  that  independent 
States   collected  their  own  Revenue  for 
themselves  and  spent  it  on   their  own 
affairs.      Who  proposes,  however,   that 
Ireland  should  be  anything  else  but  au 
integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom— 
or  rather  the  Empire  ?       Ireland  will  be 
a  more  integral  part  of  the  Empire  than 
any  other  part  of  it,  because  she  will  not 
only  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  to   the  veto  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  action  of  the  final  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  she  will  be  a  contributor  to 
the  charges  of  the  Empire  and  a  partner 
in  this  Imperial  Parliament  itself.      Ire- 
land will  continue  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire.       There  is  no  proposal  to  make 
Ireland  an  independent  State.      But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  if  Ireland 
is  to  be  made  independent  she  should  be 
set  upon  her  own  feet.    And  how  did  he 
propose   to    set    Ireland   upon  her   own 
feet  ?    He  took  l-15th  as  Ireland's  quota 
of   the   Imperial  charges.       He  divided 
that     l-15th     upon     £59,000,000,    the 
total  of  the  Imperial  charges,  and  brought 
her  proportion  to  £4,000,000,   ignoring 
the  interruption  of  the  Prime  Ministers, 
that    1-1 5th   was   not  a  tolerable  quota 
unless    it    were    levied    upon     a    fund 
into  which  the  total  revenues  collected  in 
Ireland  were   paid — ignoring    also    the 
declaration  of    the   Prime    Minister  in 
1886,  that,  though  the  total  of  the  Im- 
perial charges  amounted  to  £59,000,000, 
yet    the    specific   Imperial    charges   to 
which  Ireland  could  be  fairly  asked  to 
contribute  amounted  to  only  £48,000,000. 
I  venture  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  if  he  were  to  consult  any  ex- 
pert at  the  Treasury  he  would  be  told 
that  1-1 5th  is  a  quota  which  could  not  be 
mentioned  as  a  tolerable  quota  for  Ire- 
land.    The  Prime  Minister,  by  applying 
l-15th   to   all  the  Revenue  collected  *m 
Ireland,  made  it  equivalent  to  a  quota 
of        l-26th,      and      by      dividmg     it 
upon    £48,000,000      instead     of    upon 
£59,000,000,  he     gave  a     quotient    of 
£2,000,000      for        Imperial       chargea 
instead    of  a    quotient    of  £4,000,000. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Birmingham  said  that  under 
the  present  system  Ireland  would  con- 
tribute £4,000,000  a  year  to  the  charges 
of  the  Empire,  while  under  the  Bill  she 
would  only   contribute  £2,400,000,  and 
that     Great     Britain,    therefore,    lofl» 
£1,600,000  a  year. 
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Mr.    J.     CHAMBERLAIN  :     The 

hoD.  Geutleman  has  raisiiDderstood 
me.  I  Htated  very  much  what 
the  boil.  Meml>er  has  said — namely, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  declared 
that  ao  equitable  and  even  generous 
contribntiou  would  l>e  1-1 5th.  I  said 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  also  stated 
that  the  present  contribution  to  the  total 
Imperial  Exchequer  was  1-1 2th,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Prime  Minister  pro- 
posed to  carry  back  to  Ireland  £  1 ,400,000 
for  Excise  and  Customs  collected  in  Ire- 
land, but  really  upon  goods  consumed  in 
thus  country.  The  net  result  would  be 
what  I  represented — l-26th. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  think  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  misunderstands  the  case. 
He  insisted  upon  a  quota  of  1-1 5th.  He 
divided  the  15th  upo^  £59,000,000  to 
arrive  at  his  estimate  of  Ireland's  con- 
tribution, entirely  ignoring  the  argument 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  did  not 
8aj  that  at  the  present  moment  Ireland 
contributes  £4,0J0,000  towards  Imperial 
Expenditure.  I  stated  that  if  she  con- 
tributed what  my  right  hon.  Friend 
declared  she  ought  to  do  under  a  generous 
and  equitable  system,  she  would  con- 
tribute £3,933,000,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Bill  would  charge  her  with  £1,500,000 
less  than  what  my  right  hon.  Friend  said 
would  be  generous  and  equitable. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  But  what  did  the 
Prune  Minister  say  was  just  and 
equitable  ?  Did  he  say  that  1-1 5th  was 
just  and  equitable  ? 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  Yes. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  He  never  said  it. 
He  said  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
generous  and  equitable  contribution  it 
should  be  calculated  on  the  whole  of  the 
Exchequer  receipts  in  Ireland.  He  said 
that  the  l-15th  should  be  levied 
on  the  whole  of  the  Reveniie 
coUectBtl  in  Ireland,  which  made 
a  difference  of  £1,400,000  between  the 
quota  of  1-1 5th  and  the  real  quota  of 
l-26th,  the  latter  being  the  quota  adopted 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1886,  as  I  can 
t^how  in  a  moment.  I  am  glad  now  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admits  it. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
admit  that  it  is  fair  and  equitable.  What 
I  admit  is,  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  did 
propose  to  take  that  in  1886. 

VOL.  XL    [fourth  series.] 


Mr.    SEXTON:     The     right     hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  improve  the  case  by 
interruption.    He  attributed  to  the  Prime 
Minister    a    view    which     the      Prime 
Minister   never    expressed,  that   l-15th 
was  an  equitable  and  tolerable  quota  for 
Ireland.     The  Prime  Mi»ister  declared 
expressly  that  the  quota  of   l-15th  was- 
inequitable,  unless  it  was  levied  on   the 
whole    Revenue    collected    in     Ireland. 
What  was  the  drift  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.   Geutleman   (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  ?      It    was    that  Ireland, 
under  the  present  system,  would  or  could 
contribute   £3,900,000.      He   contrasted 
that  with  the  charge  in  the  Bill,  and  he 
said  that  Ireland  would  pay  £2,400,000  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  be  said  that  Great 
Britain   would  lose  £1,500,000  a  year. 
Why  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dis- 
regard the  facts  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 
Why  did  he  make  no  mention  of  the  pre- 
sent  gain   to    the   Imperial  Exchequer 
from  Ireland  ?     I  refer  the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  last  audit  for  the  year 
ending  3 1st  March,   1893,  and  there  he 
will  find,  firstly,  that   the    Revenue   of 
Ireland   for  that  year  was  £8,149,000  ; 
and,    secondly,  that  the  charge  for  the 
Local  Government  of  Ireland  in  that  year 
was  £6,021,000  ;    and,  finally,  that  the 
profit  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  out  of 
Ireland    for    the    year    1892    was    not 
£3,900,000,  the  imaginary  figure  of  the- 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  nor  yet  £2,400,000, 
the    figure   proposed    in    the   Bill,   but 
£2,128,000.     And  if  you  take  into  view, 
as  you  should  take  into  view,   the   fact 
that  the  full  charge  for  the  free  educa- 
tion grant  was  less  than  the  usual  charge 
by  £120,000,  and  if  you  deduct  that,  as 
you  must  deduct  it,  from  the  surplus  of 
that  year,  then  we  have  before  us  tlie 
undeniable    Treasury    record     that    the 
annual  surplus  at  present  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  is  £2,000,000,  and  no  mcie. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  followed  by 
a  throng  of  other  Members,  has  gone  ta 
the  country,  and  has  told    the   electors, 
misleading  them  as  he  misled  them   in 
1886,    that   Great   Britain    by   the  Bill 
would  lose  £1,500,000  a  year,  the  plain 
fact  being — and  I  challenge  him  to  make- 
good   his    position — that    Great  Britain 
by  the  Bill,  considering  what  she  now  gets 
(£2,000,000),  with  what  she  would  get 
(£2,430,000),    heavUy   and    inequitably 
gains  at  the  expense  of  Ireland.  Following 
the  lead  of  their  brains  carriers,  others 
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have  gone  to  the  country  on  this  purely 
imaginary  deficiency,  and  where  the  fact 
is  a  gain  to  Great  Britain  they  have  cal- 
culated a  loss,  and  they  have  presented 
before  the  British  mind  a  lurid  and  totally 
inxaginary  picture  of  a  total  loss  of  from 
£50,000,000  to  £100,000,000.  How  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to  set 
Ireland  on  her  feet  ?  He  proposes  that 
she  should  bear  £4,000,000,  a  quarter  of 
an  Imperial  charge.  Her  Revenue  is 
£8,000,000,  her  local  charges  £6,000,000, 
and  he  proposes  to  take  £4,000,000  out 
of  £8,000,000,  and  leave  her  £4,000,000 
to  pay  £6,000,000.  That,  certainly,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  finance.  If  that  is  the 
way  to  set  Ireland  on  her  feet,  how 
would  you  go  about  knocking  her  off  her 
feet  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
set  Birmingham  on  her  feet  in  such  a 
manner,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
won  that  municipal  fame  which  some 
critics  think  is  his  most  valid  title  to 
distinction.  From  a  state  of  peace  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  passes  to  a  state  of 
war.  He  says  you  will  lose  £1,500,000 
in  time  of  peace  and  another  £1,000,000 
in  time  of  war.  How  does  he  prove 
the  other  £1,000,000  in  time  of 
war  ?  He  imagined  a  war  that  would 
co8t  £40,000,000,  and  he  said  that 
Ireland  under  the  present  system  would 
pay  1-1 5  th  of  that  charge.  He  first  said 
l-12th.  He  said  both.  What  does  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  ?  Does  he 
not  know  that  Ireland  pays  l-26th  at 
present,  and  does  he  propose  to  get  l-12th 
in  time  of  war  ?  Is  not  war  an  Imperial 
charge  ?  If  even  now  when  you  have  an 
Imperial  administration,  when  you  have 
the  collection  of  every  penny  of  the 
Revenue  and  the  spending  of  every  penny 
of  it  in  your  own  hands — if  now  you  get 
out  of  Ireland  only  £2,000,000  a  year, 
how  would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
propose,  if  he  were  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  get  out  of  Ireland  by  a 
system  of  identical  taxation  l-12th  for 
the  cost  of  a  war  ?  One-twelfth  of  the 
coat  of  a  war  costing  £40,000,000  would 
be  three  and  one-third  millions.  Do  you 
know  what  the  Income  Tax  would  be  ? 
Has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  any  idea 
at  all  ?  Does  he  know  what  the  Income 
Tax  would  be  ?  It  would  be  3s.  4d.  in 
the  £1.  How  would  he  get  it  ?  He 
can  only  get  it  under  the  present  system 
by  the  Excise;  and  let  me  tell  him  that  if 
you  were  to  increase  the  Excise  above 
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10s.  6d.,  the  result  would  be  a  diminished 
yield.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under  the 
present  system  he  would  be  extremely 
fortunate  if  he  could  manage  to  get  out 
of  Ireland  not    l-12th,    but  one  l-26th, 
or   something    like   it   for    the    cost  of 
a  war,  because  the  House  will  see  that 
with  the  present  Revenue  of  £8,000,000, 
and   £6,000,000  for  local   expenses,   the 
difficulty  of    increasing    the  £2,000,000 
would  be  a  difficulty  increasing  in  geo- 
metrical ratio  as  the  charge  for  Revenue 
went  up,  and  I  greatly  doubt  if  you  could 
for  any  purpose   increase    the    present 
Revenue  in  Ireland.     I  maintain  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  utterly  failed  to 
show  how  under  the  present  Bill  Great 
Britain  'could  get  out  of  Ireland  for  war 
even  the  small  contribution  which  is  now 
got  for  Imperial  charges.     He  proceeded 
with  his  criticisms,  and  I  think  they  will 
be  placed  in  the  records  of  history  as  the 
champion^  achievement    of  recklessness, 
spurved  on  by  hostility,  in  so  serious  a 
matter     as     finance.        He     said     that 
£2,500,000   a  year  was   to  be  paid  for 
settling   this   Irish   controversy.      How 
did    he    proceed  ?      He    assumed    that 
every  war  would  cost  £40,000,000.     And 
he  assumed  that  the  £40,000,000  would  all 
be  required  in  one  year,  and  then  he  went 
on — and   I   think  this  is    certainly   un- 
paralleled— by  assuming  that  if  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  passed  into  law  Great  Britain 
would   be   intermittingly  engaged    in  a 
£40,000,000  war  every  year  for  all  future 
time.  Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  curious  comment 
upon   the   methods   pursued  in  political 
life  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  that  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  of 
distinctive    position    should    go    before 
the  electors  of  this  country  and  actually 
tell  them  that  this  Bill  involves  a  loss  to 
Great  Britain  of  £2,500,000  in  the  year? 
or     a     capital     loss     of     £100,000,000 
sterling,  when  it  is  plain  to  demonstra- 
tion  and   undeniably  the   fact  that  the 
proposal  in  the  Bill  would  increase  the 
contribution     from     Ireland     to    Great 
Britain  by  substantially  £500,000  a  year. 
We  have    all    heard    of    cock-and-bull 
stories,    but  I   venture  to   say   that    no 
homely  metaphor  of  that  kind  could  do 
justice   to   the   magnificent  and  soaring 
fictions   of   the   right  hon.    Gentleman. 
For  me   I    cannot   attempt   to   ebarao* 
teriae  them.     I   can  only  offer  my    de- 
cided tribute  of  amazement.    I  pass  from 
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the  fiction  to  the  fact  of  the  financial 
scheme,  and  I  propose  to  state  the  prin- 
ciples which  oblige  me  to  urge  that  the 
interest    of    Ireland    in    the   matter   of 
finance  is  not  adequately  considered  in 
the  Bill.    I  have  to  lay  down  first  that 
the  terms  are  less  favourable  than  were 
offered  m  the  Bill  of  1886.     By  the  Bill 
of  1886  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by  a 
lomioal  quota  of  1-1 5th,  but  which  was 
really    a     quota     of     l-26th,     divided 
opoD  Imperial    charges,    amounting   to 
£48,000,000,      proposed     that     Ireland 
should  pay  an   annual  charge,  including 
the  Sinking  Fund,  of  £2,200,000.      The 
proposal  in  the  present  Bill  is  that  the 
eharge  should    be   £2,430,000,  and   for 
the  purposes  of  the  satisfaction  of  that 
charge  you  appropriate  that  one  fund  of 
the  Irish  Revenue  which  is  not  likely 
toincrease.     I  admit  that  the  Revenue 
has  increased  since  1886,  but  the  civil 
charges  have  undergone  a  corresponding 
merease,    and    whilst    the    increase    of 
Revenue   is   abnormal    within    the* last 
three  years,    and  is  certain  to  be  tran- 
fiieut,  the  increase  of  the  Civil  charges 
eanoot  be   disposed   of   easily   or   soon. 
We  objected  to  the  scale  of  the  Bill  of 
1886.    Our   objections  were  favourably 
entertained.       We     were     assured    that 
more  favourable  terms  would  be  offered, 
And  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  appeal  to 
the  Liberal   Party  and  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister,  in  whose 
«pirit  of  equity  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, to  re-consider  the  case.     I  object, 
fiwtly,  to  the  charge  because  it  is  greater 
than  your  present  profit  out  of  Ireland. 
Ihave  referred  to  the  accounts  of  1892, 
and  they   disclose   the   fact  that,  taking 
into  account  the  full  education  grant,  the 
profit  out   of   Ireland   to   the    Imperial 
purse  as  tested  by  these  accounts  does 
uot  exceed  £2,000,000  a  year.     By  the 
Home     Rule     Bill    Great    Britain   will 
be    rid    of    the    trouble    and    the    toil 
of    legislation    and     administration    for 
Ireland,      and      can      it     possibly      be 
contended    that    Great    Britain    should 
a^k  from  Ireland  under  the  Home  Rule 
system  a  larger  profit  for. the  Imperial 
purse    than   Great   Britain    is    able    to 
derive  at  the  present  moment,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?     I  submit 
that   equity    would   not   justify   such   a 
demand,  and   I   also    submit    that  you 


should  take  into  account  not  the  figures 
of   the   single  year,  but  the  figures  of  a 
series  of  years ;  that  you  should  remember 
that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
Great   Britain   has   had   to  remit  loans 
amounting  to  £10,600,000,  '  You  should 
consider  that   within  the  last  20  years 
you   have   made   grants   from  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  for  necessary  purposes  to 
the  amount  of  £8,000,000.     If  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  had  not  been  available  this 
amount  would  have  had  to  be  borne  on 
the  Public  Exchequer.  Grants  of  that  kind 
will  have  to  be  made  hereafter,  and  they 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Exchequer 
of  Ireland,  and  I  submit  that  the  spirit 
of  equity  dictates  that  in  measuring  the 
amount  of  Ireland^s  contribution   to  the 
Imperial  Revenue  in  future  you   should 
have   regard  to  the  amount  of  present 
profit,    and    you   should    measure    that 
profit  not  simply  by  the  account  of  any 
one  year,  or  of  a  few  years,  but  by  the 
average  profit  as  decided  by  the  amounts 
of  the  loans  which   you   have   charged 
ultimately     on     grants,      and      as     de- 
cided   by    the    amount   of  these    grants 
from     the     Irish     Church     Fund,    and 
also     by     the      special      military      and 
civil    expenditure    which    the   mainten- 
ance of  the  Union  entails  upon  you  in 
times  of  excitement  in  Ireland.     As  to 
the  surplus  of   £500,000,  I    say  firstly 
that  it  is  founded  upon  an  estimate,  and 
is,  therefore,  unreliable.     But  even  if  the 
surplus  of  £500,000  be  maintained  by  the 
actual    figures    of    the    year,   I    would 
respectfully  point  out  that  in  measuring 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  you  are  N>und 
to   have    regard    to    the   fact   that   the 
Revenue    of    Ireland     is    a    precarious 
Revenue ;  that  it  is    mainly   dependent 
upon  a  Liquor  Tax  amongst  a  diminishing 
population,  and  that  the  Revenue,  there- 
fore, may  decrease.     In  the  third  place, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  surplus  you 
propose  is  likely  to  be  swamped  by  the 
incidence  of  charge  for  police.     Because 
you    put    into    the    Irish    Budget   only 
£1,000,000  a  year  for  the  police  ;  and  if 
the  cost  of  Ireland's  Constabulary  Force 
and  Ireland's  share  of    the  cost  of  the 
Imperial  Constabulary  amounts   in  any 
year  to   more   than  £1,000,000,  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess  will  the  surplus 
be  diminished.     I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  early  years   the   double  charge  for 
police — the   charge    for   the  local  force 
and  the  proportion    of    the   charge  for 
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the  Imperial  Force — will  come  Dear 
£1,500,000.  The  surplus  would,  there- 
fore, he  almost  swamped  if  it  did  not  totally 
disappear  ;  and  I  submit  that  the  difficult 
task  of  the  Irish  Admiuistratioii  would 
be  rendered  additionally  difficult  if,  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence,  its  Budget 
enabled  it  only  to  discharge  the  bare 
costs  of  administration.  And  then  the 
Government  may  iiud  it  impossible  to 
approach  questions  of  remedial  policy  and 
questions  of  reproductive  expenditure. 
It  will  be  incumbent  on  the  Irish 
Government  to  develop  the  system  of 
primary  education.  They  will  have  to 
attend  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; 
they  will  have  to  foster  the  coast  popula- 
tion, whose  condition  is  the  cause  of 
recurrent  distress  ;  they  will  have  to 
take  up  th<^  Imperial  system  of  loans, 
which  will  have  ceased  on  the  concession 
of  Home  Ru^e.  The  system  of  loans 
involves  a  sum  of  at  least  £500,000  lent 
to  Public  Boards  in  the  country — Boards 
of  Guardians,  Town  Councils,  Grand 
Juries,  Harbour  Boards,  to  landlords, 
tenants,  and  purchasing  occupiers  for  the 
improvement  of  land.  Their  services 
are  indispensable — are  imperative.  The 
Irish  Government  would  have  to  take 
them  up  the  moment  they  came  into  ex- 
istence, and  what  I  plead  for  is  simply 
this  :  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Irish 
Government,  upon  whatever  principle  it 
may  be  based,  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Irish  Go  -ernment  in  its  earliest  years 
may  be  assured  without  any  doubt  of 
such  a  surplus — moderate  it  may  be  in 
amount — as  will  enable  them  at  any  rate 
to  initiate  those  useful  measures  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  pure  administration  of 
the  Government,  and  will  enable  them 
to  take  up  the  system  of  loans  which  will 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  whieh  will  be  an  im- 
perative obligation  to  the  Government 
which  succeeds  them.  I  recognise  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  precisely  the  relative 
capacity  of  England  and  Ireland  to  bear 
the  Imperial  charges.  It  is  a  question 
of  great  complexity  and  great  detail.  It 
cannot  be  settled  by  the  yield  of  a 
particular  tax  or  a  particular  tax  upon 
special  transactions  levied  over  a  limited 
class  of  the  people.  If  you  wish  to 
determine  the  relative  capacity  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  bear  taxation  you 
will  have  to  investigate  the  evidences  of 
accomulative  wealth ;  you  will  have  to 
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investigate  the  evidences  of  taxable  in- 
come ;  you  will   have   to   take    up  and 
investigate  Mr.  Giffen's  calculation  that 
the  taxable  income  of  Ireland — that  is  to 
say,   the   earnings   of    the   people  after 
making  a  minimum  allowance  subsistence 
— is  only  £15,000,000   a   year  ;    whilst 
the  taxable  income  of  Great  Britain  is 
£800,000,000.     That  is  to  say,  that  the 
average  income  of  every  person  in  Great 
Britain  is  seven  times  the   average  in- 
come  of   every   person   in   Ireland.     If 
population  were  to  be  considered  a  test, 
the  basis  of  such  a  population  would  be 
that    the     relative     capacity    of     both 
countries  was  the  same.     Population  is 
a  delusive  test,  because,  as  I  have  shown, 
a  scientist  of  the  greatest  eminence  iu 
this  work  of  investigation  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  taxable  capacity  of 
the  Irish  people  is  only  one-seventh  of 
the  taxable  capacity  of  England.     What 
I  submit  is  this  :  It  is  impossible  at  the 
present  moment  to  arrive  at  a  final  or 
precise    conclusion.       We    could     have 
arrived  at  it  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late   Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer 
had  appointed  the  Commission  which  he 
promised  to  appoint  in    1890.     I   think 
there  must  be  either  a  Commission  of 
the  House  or  some  competent  Body  to 
inquire.     There   might   be  a  deliberate, 
formal,  and  full  inquiry  in  the   inter^ts 
of  Ireland,  and,  I  believe,  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     Therefore,  1 
will  suggest  a  temporary  arrangement  to 
be   provided   for  in  the   Bill.     I  would 
say,  ascertain  the  present  profits  of  Great 
Britain  out  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland, 
ascertain  it  upon  just  principles,  take  a 
series   of  years,  make  a  fair   allowance 
for  the  loans  which  you  have  treated  as 
grants,   make   allowance,   also,   for   the 
relief    offered   you    by    the   transfer   of 
administrative    and     legislative     dutiei^, 
and  charge  that  annual  sum  as  a  quota 
upon  the  Revenues  of  Ireland.     If  the 
Revenues     of      Ireland      improve     you 
would     benefit    by    the     improvement; 
if    the   Revenues    would   decrease,    you 
would  bear  a  small  portion  of  the   loss. 
Then  let  that  be  the  contribution  of  Ire- 
land to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  let 
that  charge  be  revised  at  the    end    of 
seven  years,  because  then  we  could  have 
ascertained    what   we   never  ascertaiued 
before — the  residual  charge  for  the  Hojal 
Irish  Constabulary  and  the  actual  chai^ 
for  the  local  police  of  Ireland.     Ae  to 
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the  proportion  in  which  the  charge  for 
the  Imperial  Police  should  be  borne,  I 
submit  that  it  is  not  equitable  that  Ireland 
should  have  to  pay  two-thirds  and  Great 
Britain    onlj    oue-third.       The     Prime 
Minister  himself  admitted  that  out  of  the 
total  charge  of  £1,500,000  the  charge  of 
£1, 003,000  was  not  the  proper  charge  to 
be  laid   on   the   Irish   people.      I    rely 
upon  that  declaration,  and  I  think  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  as  Ireland  will  have 
to  bear  the  cost  of  her  Local  Force  it  would 
be  inequitable  to  ask  her  also  to   bear 
two-thirds  of  the  diminishing  and  expir- 
ing charge  of  the  Imperial  Police.     The 
Prime  Minister  calculated  that  the  cost 
of  the  normal  police  for  Ireland  would  be 
£600,000  a  year.     Accepting  that  calcu- 
lation, I  submit  that  the  partition  of  the 
expiring  change  for  the  Imperial  Police 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought 
to  be  in  this  proportion  :  to  levy  upon 
Ireland  the    cost  of  the   normal   police, 
•and  on  the  Empire  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Force  and  the 
local    Police    Force.     That  proportion 
would    be     two-fifths    and    three-fifths 
— ^two-fifths  upon  Ireland  and  three-fifths 
upon   the    Empire.       I  have  no    doubt 
that  me  colleagues,  in  , their  eagerness  to 
promote  an    equitable  settlement,  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to   an   equal  division 
of'  the   charge,  and   in    connection  with 
the  proposal  for  a  temporary  arrangement, 
to  exist  for  seven  years  and  afterwards 
to  be  subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of  15 
jears.     I  propose  that  the  charge  for  the 
Imperial  Force  should  be  equally  divided 
between     Great     Britain    and    Ireland, 
That  is  my  proposal  upon  finance,  which 
I  think  is  dictated  by  equity  ;  and  it  is  a 
proposal  which,  without  subjecting  Great 
Britain   to    any    loss    upon   the   general 
scheme  or  to  any  but  a  slight  loss  upon 
the  diminishing  contribution,  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
enable   her    Government  to  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.     Upon  the  general 
principles  of  Home  Rule,  so  much  has 
l)een     said     already    about     1800    and 
1893     that      I      greatly     wonder     that 
attention        has       not       been       drawn 
to     the      fundamental      difference      be- 
tween  the   position  of  the   principle  of 
Home  Rule  and  the  position  also  of  the 
Irish  Question  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the    year    1800.       In    the    year    1800 
centralisation   was  the  one  idea  of  this 
Empire,  and  T  might  say  throughout  the 


world.  The  only  great  development  of 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule  had  been  in 
the  United  States.  Centralisation  was 
the  idea  of  this  Empire.  It  was  by 
adhering  to  that  idea  and  refusing  Home 
Rule  that  you  lost  the  great  territory 
which  became  the  United  States.  At  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  it  may  be  said  that  no  Parlia- 
ment but  this  existed  within  the  British 
Empire.  You  had  a  rudimentary  Legis- 
lature in  Canada,  but  the  Executive 
there  was  divorced  from  the  Legislature 
and  subject  to  Imperial  control.  How 
wonderful  the  contrast  that  has  arisen 
since  1800 !  for  whereas  then  the  principle 
of  centralisation  was  the  ruling  bond  of 
this  Empire,  the  principle  of  Home  Rule 
has  been  the  law  of  your  evolution  since. 
Yon  have  established  between  20  and 
30  Home  Rule  Parliaments  within  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  moment  Ireland  is  the 
only  considerable  community  in  the 
British  Empire  beyond  the  shores  of  this 
Island  to  which  Home  Rule  has  not 
been  extended.  Home  Rule  has  been 
found  the  universal  solvent  for  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  various  coun- 
tries and  in  various  States,  the  difficulty 
of  uniting  communities  in  a  common  bond 
for  the  transaction  of  their  common 
affairs,  and  of  creating  separate  authori- 
ties for  domestic  concerns.  That  diffi- 
culty has  been  solved  between  the  Sultan 
and  his  Provinces,  between  the  Czar  and 
one  of  his  Provinces,  between  Denmark 
and  Iceland.  It  has  been  solved  between 
Norway  and  Sweden.  ["  No,  no ! "] 
Well,  it  prevented  a  war.  It  has  been 
solved  between  the  Cantons  of  the  Swiss 
Republic,  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
between  Austria  and  her  many  Provinces, 
between  Hungary  and  her  numerous 
Provinces,  and  the  law  of  internal  union 
for  common  purpose,  and  of  Home  Rule 
for  domestic  concerns,  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  great  German  Empire.  So 
fast  has  been  the  change  since  1800, 
when  centralisation  prevailed,  that  if  you 
look  around  the  world  now,  either  to 
Europe  or  to  America,  you  will  see  that 
Home  Rule  has  been  found  the  universal 
solvent  of  difficulties  ;  that  it  has  been 
the  general  practice  of  Europe  and 
America,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  law  of 
the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire.  I 
make  little  doubt  that  if  such  had  been 
the  case  in  1800,  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
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Colleagues  bad  to  deal  with  the  case  of 
Ireland,  that  instead  of  destroying  the 
Irish  Parliament  thej  would  have  modified 
it  ;  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  ended  its 
co-ordinate  power ;  they  would  have  ended 
those  powers  which  caused  Imperial 
anxiety  and  Imperial  difficulty,  but  I 
humbly  submit  that  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  if  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  had 
advanced  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
position  it  now  occupies,  the  cure  of  Ire- 
land's difficulties  would  then  have  been 
found,  as  now,  not  in  the  destruction  of 
her  Parliament,  but  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Legislature  for  the  care  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  while  allowing  her  to 
continue  to  be  a  partner  in  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Empire.  There  has  been 
another  important  change  since  1800.  In 
1800  you  were  able  to  treat  this  question 
as  one  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
.Great  Britain  had  not  then  such  extended 
^  nterests  as  she  has  at  the  present  moment, 
and  Ireland  had  no  friends.  You  were 
able  to  treat  the  question  as  a  domestic 
question  of  these  Islands.  But  how  stands 
the  matter  now  ?  It  is  a  question,  not  be- 
tween the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  not  even 
between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  a  question 
between  this  Empire  and  every  part  of 
this  Empire,  and  a  race  not  confined  to 
the  5,000,000  who  are  living  in  Ireland, 
but  the  race  of  25,000,000  of  men  who 
are  scattered  over  the  globe.  There 
are  2,000,000  of  Irishmen  in  Great 
Britain,  1,000,000  in  Australia,  500,000 
in  Canada,  and  16,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  Will  anyone  deny,  looking  at 
the  state  of  Europe — Europe  that  has 
l)een  called  an  armed  camp — looking  to 
the  doubtful  prospects  of  the  future — 
will  anyone  deny  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
high  and  possibly  of  urgent  necessity  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
great  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  ?  Of 
the  60,000,000  in  the  United  States 
16,000,000  are  Irish.  The  Irish  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  more  numerous 
now  than  the  citizens  of  British  origin  or 
of  any  other  nationality  whatever.  The 
Irish  vote,  when  it  is  united,  is  able  to 
determine  the  composition  and  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  need  say  no  more  to  bring  into  the 
minds  of  evervone  who  hears  me  that 
policy    as    well   as   justice   dictates   the 
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measure  before  you,  and  that,  even  if 
there  were  no  demand  from  Ireland  for 
this  Constitution,  it  would  be  a  measure 
of  judicious  policy  to  invite  the  Irish 
people  to  accept  it.  The  promoters  of 
this  Bill  would  have  been  entitled  to  saj« 
in  laying  it  on  the  Table,  Ireland,  by  her 
Constitutional  voice,  has  brought  thi:^ 
claim  before  us.  Thi^  claim  is  only  to 
confer  upon  Ireland  what  has  been 
found  effectual  for  domestic  interests,  and 
safe  for  common  interests,  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  throughout 
America,  and  in  every  other  community 
in  the  British  Empire,  except  Ireland 
alone.  Home  Rule  has  solved  internal 
difficulties  in  Military  Monarchies,  in 
Constitutional  Empires,  in  despotisms, 
and  in  Republics.  It  has  dealt  *with  the 
case  of  nations,  of  duchies,  of  kingdoms^ 
and  of  cities.  It  has  been  found  effectual 
for  all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all  classes ;  and 
the  onus  lies  upon  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  to  show  why  the  principle,  effectual 
everywhere,  should  be  ineffectual  in 
Ireland.  Why  the  principle  which  has 
quelled  rebellion  and  removed  disaffection 
in  every  Possession  of  the  Britisb 
Empire  should  be  impotent  in  this 
territory  only — why,  in  short,  the  people 
of  Ireland,  of  all  the  people  on  earth  in 
regard  to  their  reasonable  pleas  for 
freedom,  should  be  made  a  monstrous 
exception  I  cannot  understand.  The 
question  has  not  been  faced,  the 
principles  of  this  Bill  have  not  been 
encountered,  a  cloud  of  false  issues  ha5 
been  raised,  whether  Irishmen  should 
honour  the  sentiment  of  Ireland  as  a 
nation,  whether  the  conversion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  too  sudden,  preceded, 
as  it  was,  by  at  least  the  pretended  con- 
version of  the  Tory  Party.  You  should 
not  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  forsooth, 
because  Irishmen  honour  the  sentiment 
of  Ireland  the  nation  !  Why  should  they 
not  ?  Ireland  is  a  nation — Ireland, 
whatever  you  would  do  with  it,  will 
never  be  anything  but  a  nation.  She  ha$ 
every  mark  and  token  of  a  nation — the 
token  of  race,  the  token  of  creed,  the 
token  of  special  interest,  thetoken,  if  von 
will,  of  mental  distinction.  You  are  in 
the  habit  of  talking  here  about  Irish  bnll^ 
and  saying  that  something  is  very  Iriftb. 
I  think,  though  I  may  not  concur  in  the 
sentiments  of  those  observations,  that 
they  show  the  deeply-inveterate  opioio" 
in  your  minds  that  the  Irish  people  are  a 
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distinctive   race,  as   distinctive    as    any 

race  in  Europe.     This  talk  about  Ireland 

as  a  nation  argues  a  strange  confusion  of 

tiiought.      A  people   may    be  a   na|;ion 

without  being  a  Sovereign   State,  and  a 

people  may  be  a  Sovereign  State  although 

they  may  not  be  a  nation.     Is  Roumania 

nation  ?  Is  Montenegro  a  nation  ? 
They  are  not  Sovereign  States,  and 
bcland,  although  not  a  Sovereign  State, 
is  unquestionably  a  nation.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  a  nation ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  self-respect,  or  in 
the  honour,  or  in  the  reasonable  aspira- 
tions of  a  nation  to  forbid  Ireland  from 
accepting  what  is  now  offered  to 
her.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her 
from  accepting  reasonable  freedom  in  her 
own  domestic  affairs,  and  an  honourable 
and  what  will  then  become  an  esteemed 
position  of  a  partner,  admitted  upon  equal 
terms  for  the  management  of  Imperial 
concerns.  We  are  told  that  the  sud8en 
conversion  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  a 
reason  against  Home  Rule.  Well,  it  is  a 
i^tory  seven  years  old,  at  any  rate,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  conversion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  not  the  first  con- 
version. It  was  not  sudden.  I  have 
been  in  this  House  since  1880,  and  I 
know  that  the  right  hon.  Grentleman 
gave  notice  fair  and  full.  I  know  that 
be  gave  notice  years  before  that, 
18  soon  as  the  demand  of  Ireland 
was  shown  to  him  to  be  reason- 
able for  Ireland  and  safe  for  the 
Empire,  and  when  it  was  presented  to 
him  by  a  majority  of  the  Representatives 
of  Ireland,  Constitutionally  elected,  he 
would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  Ireland 
and  to  the  Empire  to  consider  that 
demand.  He  made  that  promise,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  But  what  about  conver- 
sion. Who  were  converted  ?  And  why 
were  they  converted  in  the  summer  of 
1885  ?  They  did  not  wait  for  the 
General  Election.  They  wanted  to  get 
in  before  it.  They  did  not  wait  for  a 
majority  of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland ; 
they  were  content  to  treat  with  a  fraction. 
Their  conversion  preceded  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Prime  Minister.  ["  No,  no  I  "] 
It  is  too  late  to  contradict  now.  Whilst 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  gave  notide  of  his  intention 
and  declared  what  he  had  to  say  in  face 
of  'the  whole  world,  their  conversion 
was  the  sudden  conversion  of  recosrnised 


self-interest,  and  they  transacted    it    in 
private. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Name,  name ! 

Mr.  SEXTON:  Lord  Carnarvon. 
[^Cries  of  "  No  !  "]  What  is  the  mean- 
inoc  of  the  exclamations  ?  Lord  Carnarvon 
acted  with  the  authority  of  his  Party. 
[^Cries  of  "No!"]  Lord  Carnarvon 
acted,  as  your  Irish  Viceroy.  He  met 
the  Irish  Leader,  and  he  arranged  a  plan 
of  Home  Rule.     \_Cries  of  "  No  !  "] 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  He  never 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Mr.  sexton  :  He  offered  a  plan  of 
Home  Rule.  He  did  uot  wait  for  it  to  be 
asked  for  ;  he  did  not  treat  with  Ireland 
as  a  whole  ;  he  was  content  to  treat  with 
Ireland  as  a  fraction,  and  he  arranged  a 
plan  of  Home  Rule  which  included  a 
power  to  Ireland  to  make  laws  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  and  I  warn  in- 
tellectual Free  Trade  Unionists  like  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bodmin  to  be  careful  what  they  do 
about  this  Bill,  because  if  it  were 
possible  that  this  Bill  should  be  rejected 
he  would  find  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,, 
not  yet,  of  course,  but  some  day  by-and- 
bye,  coming  down  to  this  House  as 
Prime  Minister  and  proposing  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  for  Ireland,  and  it  would 
include  this  power  for  making  laws  for  the 
protection  of  her  trade.  The  less  that  is 
said  about  the  conversion  of  the  Prime 
Minister  the  better  for  the  Unionist 
Party.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
country  not  being  consulted,  and  about 
an  English  majority  being  against  the 
Bill.  Why,  the  country  has  been  con^ 
suited  to  the  point  of  exasperation.  There 
never  was  a  country  so  consulted. 
The  country  has  been  consulted  ad 
nauseam^  and  the  idea  is  now  to  move 
for  a  new  trial,  the  jury  having 
returned  a  verdict  after  seven  ve,ars' 
deliberation.  Then  there  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  English  majority  against 
the  Bill.  The  argument  is  a  dangerous 
one.  What  was  the  majority  against  the 
Bill  from  England  in  1886?  From 
England — upon  the  English  Returns — ^ 
there  was  a  majority  of  213  against 
Home  Rule  in  1886.  What  was  the 
majority  from  England  at  the  late 
General  Election.  It  was  71.  What 
power  has  changed  the  situation  ?  The 
Tory  majority  in  the  last  Parliament  was 
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1 20.  The  Liberal  majority  is  over  40 
now.  What  power  has  created  the 
diauge  ?  The  power  of  England,  and 
the  power  of  England  only.  We  lost  fi\Q 
^eute  in  Ireland.  We  shall  gain  them  at 
I'le  next  General  Election.  They  were 
lust  owing  to  temporary  internal 
differences,  which  certainly  did  not 
imply  disagreement  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule.  We  lost  five  seats  in  Ire- 
Jaud.  We  won  eight  seats  in  Scotland 
and  four  in  Wales.  Therefore,  the  net 
.gain  for  Home  Rule  at  the  late 
General  Election  was  seven  seats  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  but  to 
turn  the  Tory  majority  of  120  in  the 
Parliament  of  1886  into  a  Liberal 
majority  of  40  or  over  in  the  present 
Parliament  a  transfer  of  80  seats  was 
needed.  Seven  were  gained  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  Where  did  we 
gain  Ihe  other  70  ?  In  England  ;  and 
let  me  add  that  if  anyone  will  look  at  a 
political  map  of  England,  where  the 
Parties  are  distinguished  by  colours,  he 
will  find  that  the  English  majority 
against  Home  Rule  is  not  an  English 
majority  in  any  broad  sense  of  the  term, 
hut  it  is  a  majority  supplied  by  the 
1  united  districts  of  London  and  the  home 
counties.  The  southern  counties  of 
England  are  against  Home  Rule.  There 
is  au  English  majority  for  Home  Rule 
elsewhere,  and  I  deny  that  either  the 
vote  of  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
and,  with  all  respect  to  them,  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Ireland,  is  any  con- 
clusive argument  against  the  passing 
of  Home  Rule.  So  far  from  thinking 
that  the  electoral  condition  in  regard 
to  England  should  give  us  any  cause 
for  doubt,  I  say  that  the  movement 
of  opinion  in  England,  the  forward, 
irresistible  movement  of  opinion  in 
England  in  favour  of  Home  Rule 
between  1886  and  1892,  considering  the 
novelty  of  the  question  and  the  prejudices 
naturally  aroused — I  say  that  that  move- 
ment of  opinion  has  been  the  most  rapid, 
steady,  sustained,  remarkable,  and,  I  will 
add,  conclusive,  recordeil  in  the  history 
of  Parliamentary  results.  And  if,  instead 
of  having  a  majority  of  42  at  the  present 
moment  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  we  were 
still  in  a  minority,  I  would  say  in  the 
presence  of  that  fact — knowing  that  the 
English  people  go  forward,  and  that  they 
never  go  back — I  would  say  in  the 
presence  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
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213  against  Home  Rule  seven  years  ago 
fell  to  a  majority  of  71  last  year,  that 
fact,  to  my  mind,  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
triumph  of  Home  Rule  ;  and  that  as  the 
British  majority  of  15  against  the  Bill 
has  already  disappeared  as  shown  by  the 
bye-elections,  if  there  be  another  appeal 
to  the  people  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
final  third  of  your  great  majority  of  1 886 
has  followed  the  other  two.  Of  course, 
we  have  had  denunciations  of  the  Land 
League  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  1  do 
not  fear  to  say  that  the  Laud  League  and 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  are  the  two  events 
of  contemporary  Irish  history  which 
exclusively  prove  the  incapacity  of  this 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 
What  made  the  Laud  League  formidable  ? 
The  House  of  Lords.  Famine  was  the 
parent  of  the  Land  League,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  its  foster  parent.  The  Laud 
League  had  barely  more  than  a  nominal 
existence  until  the  Lords  in  1880  rejected 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill, 
a  Bill  which  was  only  trivial  compared  to 
the  Bill  they  were  compelled  to  pass  in  a 
succeeding  year.  The  Land  League  was 
necessary  to  produce  the  Land  Act. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  Hear, 
hear  ! 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  am  glad  of  that 
cheer  from  the  Prime  Minister,  h 
is  a  cheer  justified  by  history  and 
experience.  Why  did  you  wait  30 
years  to  act  on  the  Report  of  the  Devon 
Commission  ?  These  were  the  30  yearj* 
that  saw  4,000,000  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land driven  out  of  their  countr}'  amid 
unspeakable  pangs  of  human  agony.  I 
say  the  Land  League  produced  the  Land 
Act.  The  right  hou.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  has  con- 
fessed that  but  for  the  Land  League  the 
Land  Act  would  not  have  been  passed. 
We  have  heard  hon.  Members  connecting 
the  Land  League  with  the  idea  of  crime. 
I  tell  you  that  if  the  Land  League  had 
not  sprung  into  existence,  and  if,  con- 
sequently, the  Land  Act  of  1881  had  not 
been  passed,  that  serious  and  deplorable 
as  was  the  record  of  the  crime  committed 
in  Ireland,  it  would  but  have  been,  I  fear, 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  the 
fever  which  would  have  arisen,  and  the 
agitation  which  would  have  followed,  the 
violence  which  would  have  been  indulged 
in,  and  the  crime  which  would  have  been 
committed,  if  the  people  had  to  pa?» 
through  that  period  of  distress  and  famine 
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without  receiving  any  assistance  from  the 
Government.  If  you  want  a  parallel  I 
can  give  it  to  jou.  Go  back  to  the  tithe 
j)eriod.  Was  the  provocation  as  acute  as 
iu  the  Land  League  period  ?  It  was  not. 
The  question  in  the  period  of  the  tithe 
agitation  was  not  a  question  of  the  sub- 
siiitence  of  the  people.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  starvation.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  their  homes.  It  was  simply 
>  question  of  an  obnoxious  impost, 
a  matter  which  was  not  of  great 
interest  to  the  masses  at  the  time. 
«»k  at  the  records  of  crime. 
There  was  then  no  public  organisa- 
tion to  restrain  the  people,  or  to 
press  upon  Parliament  for  reform,  and 
mqrders  were  counted  by  scores  and 
''rimes  by  thousands.  The  crimes  of  the 
Land  League  Party  were  only  a  minute 
^tiou  of  the  sum  ;  and  as  to  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,  it  was  created  by  the  Tory 
Partv.  They  refused  to  do  their  duty 
ill  1886,  and  they  forced  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  into  ex  istence,  and  after  one  year 
<5f  the  Plan  of  Campaign  the  same  men 
^•ame  down  to  this  House,  and  having 
declared  in  1886  that  the  judicial  rents 
<'ould  never  be  touched  and  that  lease- 
hold contracts  were  sacred,  brought  iu  a 
"ill,  and  passed  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
redncing  judicial  rents  and  breaking 
leasehold  agreements.  Some  men  are 
oot  thankful  for  discipline,  however 
salutary  it  may  be,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  can  never  forgive  the  Plan  of 

Campaign  for  compelling  him  to  do  his 

datv. 

Mh.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  had  uo- 
ibiiig  to  do  with  the  Irish  Government 
iu  1886. 

Mr.  SEXTON:  Surely  the  right 
"oil.  Gentleman  will  not  disown  the 
liead  of  the  family.  I  paid  the  right 
hoiu  Gentleman  the  compliment  which  I 
thought  he  deserves,  as  being  the  most 
i»'tive  and  intellectual  embodiment  of 
^•»c  principles  of  his  Party.  Sir,  I  con- 
^'hido  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
J'uccess  in  your  effort  to  make  the  Land 
League  or  the  Plan  of  Campaign  an 
«r^raent  against  Home  Rule,  it  is  a 
fatal  argument  against  your  competence 
to  legislate  for  Ireland,  because  the  Irish 
people  suffered  from  extortion,  from  dis- 
tress, in  the  earlier  years  from  famine, 
ftnd  they  appealed  to  ^ou  iu  vain  ;  but 
*»y  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League  and 
the  agitation  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign 


they  procured  the  Act  of  1881  and  the 
Land  Act  of  1887.  And  I  lay  it  down 
without  fear  as  a  Constitutional  axiom 
that  when  a  Legislature  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  a  people  in  another  country, 
and  when  that  Legislature  shows  by  long 
experience  that  it  cannot  ha  driven  to 
pass  necessary  laws  until  the  people  of 
that  country  resort  to  agitation,  and  by 
the  violence  of  passion  are  driven  into 
crime,  that  Legislature  stands  self-con- 
demned, and  it  must  give  up  the  effort 
to  maintain  a  function  which  it  can  no 
longer  discharge.  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  old  speeches.  Some  Irishman 
made  some  speech  or  another  12  years 
ago,  and  the  intellectual  Unionists  come 
forward  and  say,  "  Such  a  man  said  such 
a  thing  12  years  ago,  are  you  going  to 
give  Ireland  Home  Rule  ?"  I  know  a 
Unionist  Gentleman  complained  here 
yesterday  that  he-  could  find  very  few 
useful  quotations  in  my  speeches,  but 
that  he  found  some,  for  instance,  on  the 
day  of  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest  in  1881, 
when  the  minds  of  Irishmen  were  con- 
vulsed by  passion.  I  said  that  night  at 
a  public  meeting  something  relating  to 
the  unchangeable  hate  l>etween  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  That  was  the 
honest  verdict  of  my  experience.  My 
experience  has  utterly  changed  since 
then ;  it  is  hate  no  longer,  but  confidence, 
even  affection.  There  never  has  been  in 
the  history  of  the  world  such  a  moral 
miracle  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Midlothian  has  wrought. 
There  is  confidence,  even  affection,  be- 
tween the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  illustrious 
gentleman  liimself,  but  in  regard  to  the 
democracy  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
confidence  and  affection,  I  believe,  are 
now  becoming  mutual.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  raking  up  old  speeches  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  intellectual 
Unionists  going  about  with  wallet  and 
hook  raking  up  rags  and  scraps  from  the 
political  dust,  and  trying  to  paste  them 
into  an  argument  ?  These  speeches 
belong  to  the  period  of  bad  and  bitter 
feelings,  all  of  which  are  gone,  and  will 
never  return ;  but  if  you  could  have  your 
way,  if  you  could  reject  this  Bill  and 
return  to  your  policy  of  coercion,  then 
the  state  of  things  which  has  passed 
away  would  return.  Hatred,  instead 
of  vanishing,  would  become  perpetual. 
Now,  Sir,  if  we  were  to  talk  of  any  old 
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ipb  the  (.'ouutry  so  miicli  wants, 
lat,  then,  about  coerciou  ?  Did  the 
^islfttive  ITuiou  admit  the  Irish  people 
the  Coustitiitiou  ?  It  did  not.  The 
jfiiilative  Uniou  which  deprived  the 
*\\  people  of  their  owu  Coimtitiitiou 
'  excluder)  them  from  yoiin*.  Thev 
\c  heeu  treated  as  outlawti.  Need  I 
f  more  thau  that  ?  Eighty-seveu 
«rciou  ActH  have  t>eeu  pftsseil  iu  93 
iM.  This  Lejfislatiire,  m  I  have 
1WU,  is  iiicompeteut  to  give  the  oeed- 
;  rare  to  the  concerDu  of  the  people  of 
■laml :  aud,  moreover,  it  liaK  l»eeome  a 
liter  of  Imperial  neceBsity, 
iperial  iirgeucy,  that  this  Home  Rule 

II  Hhonid  pH^t>,  because  it  is  absolutely 
^urd  ttiat  the  greater  |>art  of  the  time 
ihe  Imperial  Parliumeut  of  un  Empire 
niaiiiiug  .■150,000,000  of  people,  aud 
veriiig  10,000,000  square  miles,  should 

wcupied  by  the  concerus  of  a  little 
■ml  uoutaitiing  4,000,000  of  people, 
^inst  these  facts  what  suppositious 
f  placed  ?  We  are  told  that  Ulster 
11  %ht.  I  thiuk  Ulster  will  t>e  quiet. 
lis  i^  really  uot  an  Ulster  que:<tiou  ;  it 
>  question  of  Belfast.  I  have  sbowa 
>r  lit  Belfast  is  to  bri  the  cradle  of  the 
r  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  I  ask 
PIT  Member  of  this   House  before  we 

ioto  Committee,  before  he  speaks 
ain  iu  the  country,  to  reail  the  evidence 
Ilea  on  oath  before  a  Committee  of  the 
nnse  upon  the  Belfast  Bill  last  year. 
^  evideuce  was  sworn  ;  it  was  not 
ifilradicted.  In  that  evidence  you  will 
|<I  that  Catholics  are  excluded  as  ao 
fwior  race  from  all  the  Public  Bodies 
Belfast ;  that  they  are  excluded  from 
tl>!ic  employment  out  of  the  rates  to 
Wch  they  contribute  ;  that  it  is  made  a 
mer  of  boast  if  a  Catholic  is  allowed 

be  a  scavenger;  that  Catholic  boys 
e  takeu  in  cliildhood  into  the  mills  and 
'tones,  and  when  the  age  of  appren- 
■esbip  arrives  are  taken  out  again 
<»n8e  Ibey  will  uot  l)e  admitted  to  the 
Mies ;  and  that  in  this  city  of  civil  and 
ligtous  liberty,  the  poor  Catholic 
milies,  because  of  that  system,  are 
liged  to  quit  the  City  of  Belfast,  and 
emigrate  from  Ireland.  It  was  proved 
evideuce  that  Catholic  panpers  in  the 
"kboiises  and  Catholic  patients  in  the 
her  Public  Institutions  there  have  been 
lowed  to  die  without  the  ministrations 

their  Chunh,  because  the  spirit 
'veniing  the  Bodies  would   uot  allow 
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the  appointment  or  presence  of  a  Ca 
nurse  to  send  warniug  to  the  priest, 
I  go  too  far  when  I  say  that  to 
parallel  for  this  state  of  things  you  ' 
have  to  go  back  to  medifeval  times, 
least  to  the  penal  time?  What  ai 
elements  of  Xhis  outcry  in  Ulster  ? 
main  element  is  afforded  by  somi 
Ministers  who  want  to  get  back  to  ( 
aud  are  willing  to  use  even  publii 
order  for  that  purpose.  The 
element  is  afforded  by  the  landlords, 
of  cnurse,  do  not  want  to  have  an 
in  Ireland  but  such  as  pleases  the  I 
of  Lords.  There  are  the  Oraiigi 
the  one  body  the  reason  for  whose  i 
euce  is  ascend  en  cy  over  Cath 
There  are  a  few  Liberal  Unionists 
in  byegoue  days,  were  accustomi 
treat  the  Catholics  iu  Ulster  as 
political  henchmen,  aud  to  wbon 
idea  of  Catholic  equality  is  intoler 
aud  there  are,  fiually,  the  greed) 
sordid  tril>e  of  placehunters  and 
pullers  who  have  exploited  Ireland. 
them  your  garrison.  What  have 
ever  done  for  you  ?  What  did  they 
defend  ?  Have  they  reconciled 
people  to  yonr  rule  ?  They  wer 
most  fatal  garrison  you  ever  had 
with.  A  garrison  is  supposed  to  b« 
to  defend  somelhiug,  or  to  hold  t 
thing ;  but  iu  order  to  enable 
precious  garrison  to  maintain 
position  you  had  to  keep  two  s 
ing  Armies  in  Ireland — a  stai 
Army  of  30,000  soldiers,  an. 
standing  Army  of  12,000  police, 
gang  of  place-hunters  and  wire-pn 
these  people  who,  behind  the  ee 
appoint  the  Grand  Juries,  nominatt 
Sheriffs,  administer  the  county  fi 
aye,  and  who  even  dip  their  hands 
the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  contro 
appointments  to  the  public  offices- 
are  against  the  Bill.  Of  course  the; 
against  the  Bill,  because  they  da 
want  that  Ireland  should  be  rem 
from  their  grip,  and  because  tbey 
to  treat  Ireland  still  ns  a  place  desi 
by  Providence  for  their  conveniencf 
their  profit,  and  a  place  from  the 
veuience  and  profit  of  which  her  pi 
must  be  es  eluded.  These  are 
elements  of  the  Ulster  mover 
These  are  the  people  who,  from  pen 
iterests,  profess  to  speak  for  the  pi 
of  Ulster.  Of  course,  that  pse 
religious  cry  is  raised,  but  I   have 
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the  slightest  douht  that  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  will  cheerfully  accept  from 
the  first,  and  gratefully  accept  after  a 
little  time,  the  Constitution  given  to 
Ireland  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
because  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  know 
as  well  as  any  Catholic  that  a  native 
Legislature  could  not  under  nature  or 
under  reason  do  otherwise  than  benefit 
the  Protestant  as  thoroughly  and  as  well 
as  the  Catholic  population.  Yes  ;  they 
will  accept  that  and  be  thankful  for  Jt  in 
a  little  time.  But  of  this  fight.  The 
people  of  Ulster  are  a  hard-headed  race  ; 
they  boast  of  it ;  they  are  entitled  to  the 
boast.  Now,  hard-headed  Ulstermen 
will  not  resist  Imperial  law.  It 
requires  a  head  of  a  different  consistency 
to  engage  in  such  a  venture.  Some 
excited  politicians  may  imagine  that  they 
intend  to  fight  some  time  or  other,  ^I 
suppose  for  some  reason  or  other.  But 
when  they  are  to  fight,  with  whom  they 
are  to  fight,  and  upon  what  occasion  they 
are  to  fight,  and  about  what  they  are  to 
fight,  these  matters  of  detail  and  of  some 
importance  are  in  no  degree  settled  in 
their  minds.  The  men  of  Ulster  know 
very  well  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
fight  ;  but,  apart  from  common  sense, 
what  is  my  reason  for  saying  that  though 
riots  may  be  induced  by  incendiary 
speeches  of  distinguished  politicians,  and 
though  heavy  responsibility  may  be,  and 
has  been,  incurred,  there  will  be  no 
fighting  in  Ulster  ?  For  the  simple  and 
conclusive  reason  that  Ulstermen  will 
not  fight  imtil  there  is  something  to 
fight  about,  and  the  Irish  Legislature 
will  never  give  them  reason.  The  Irish 
Legislature  will  act  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  discretion,  and  even  if  they  did  not, 
there  are  powers  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  otherwise.  In  our 
speeches  about  each  other  we  are  apt  to 
put  the  worst  side  out,  but  the  House 
should  not  hastily  conclude  that  these 
feelings  really  exist.  I  see  near  me  an 
hon.  Gentleman — perhaps  he  will  allow 
me  to  call  him  my  hon.  Friend — the 
Member  for  South  Belfast  (Mr.  William 
Johnston).  Well,  he  is  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  Orangemen,  but  I  need  not  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  kindly-hearted 
of  menl  Well,  a  man  is  a  man  for  all 
that,  and  not  an  Orangeman.  I  hope  to 
be  as  near  my  hon.  Friend,  and  to  be  on 
as  good  terms  with  him  in  the  Parliament 
in  College  Green,  as  I  am  now  here ;  and 
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all  I  can  say  is  this  :  that  if  there  were 
any  fighting  in  Ulster — and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  because  the 
occasion  will  never  arise — but  if  any 
Member  of  the  Irish  Party  were  to  meet 
my  hon.  Friend  at  that  fight,  his  great 
anxiety  would  be  to  get  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man out  of  the  fight,  even  if  he  had  to 
carry  him  out  of  the  fi^^iiy  no  matter 
how  wet  the  ditch  might  be.  The 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  Ulster  is  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule ;  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when  the  Bill  is 
passed,  that  the  Unionists  of  Belfast — 
which  used  me  for  six  years  whilst  the 
Nationalists  made  no  demand  on  my 
time,  who  got  me  to  interfere  in  their 
local  concerns,  to  secure  the  extension  of 
the  municipal  franchise,  to  establish 
local  Courts,  to  secure  a  larger  expendi- 
ture of  the  Imperial  purse  for  local  uses 
— they  used  me  for  six  years,  and  were 
very  thankful  to  me  during  these  six 
years,  but  very  silent  about  it  after- 
wards— those  shrewd  and  capable 
men  will  be  very  well  able  to 
turn  the  Irish  Legislature,  as  soon  as 
it  is  established,  to  their  own  advantage. 
We  are  told  that  Ireland  will  agitate. 
She  will  be  too  busy.  She  has  had  enough 
of  agitation  for  our  time.  She  will  be 
too  busy  for  our  time  in  turning  to 
account  the  advantage  of  this  Constitu- 
tion to  think  of  further  agitation.  We 
are  told  she  will  try  to  separate  from  you. 
Why  should  she  ?  She  hail  some  cause 
to  separate  in  the  past.  Why  shoidd  she 
now,  if  this  Bill  be  passed  ?  Why 
should  she  now,  if  this  Bill  be  granted, 
pursue  the  shadow  and  throw  away  the 
substance  ?  We  are  told  that  the  Irish 
people  will  use  oppression  and  extortiou, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  general  gaol 
delivery  now  and  then,  as  if  it  would  not 
be  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Government 
to  have  the  law  maintained.  We  are  told 
that  they  will  repudiate  every  obligation 
to  you,  though  you  have  the  power  to  re- 
voke the  Bill  a  good  deal  easier  than  to 
pass  a  Coercion  Act.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Irish  people  will  reduce  their 
Revenue  by  smuggling.  Such  a  people 
never  existed  out  of  Laputa.  The 
suggestion  really  is  that  the  Irish  people, 
if  you  give  them  reasonable  freedom,  will 
do  a  great  deal  that  they  should  not  do, 
and  will  leave  everytJiing  that  they 
should  do  undone,  and  that  they  will  be- 
have  very    much   more  like  a  gang  of 
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Ill,  snppose  the  Cabinet  refused  i 
gu,  auii  suppose  Mr.  Speaker,  w 
iw  one  of  the  Estates  nf  the  Realm 
make  his  eye  available  for  onl 
le  of  the  House,  and  suppose  ho 
prevent  all  free  debate  or  U> 
debate  too  free,  either  by  givinj 
"■  lire  whenever  it  was  asked  f 
uot  giviu)^  it  at  all,  what  would  hi 
of  the  Constitution  ?  Any  Constil 
order  to  be  successful  muNt  be  w 
a  spirit  of  accord,  and  the 
guarantee  for  this  Constitution  d« 
'  II  the  technical  BBfegnards  o 
—numerous  and  ample  and  all 
cieut  as  I  take  ihem  to  lie — it  I 
Bafej;u8nls  whieh  are  uot  in  the 
■  h  cannot  l>e  in  the  Bill,  but 
D  human  nature,  and  which  c 
txpelled  from  human  nature, 
cannot  be  omitted  by  ameudmeti 
'oided  by  a  Judge.  What  arc  these 
guards  ?  To  the  friends  of  the  E 
the  friends  of  Ireland  1  would 
with  gratitude  and  in  good 
You  are  dealing  with  a  grateful  p 
a  people  whose  gratitude  is  provi 
who  have  a  gratitude  even  for  ji 
very  little  of  which  they  have  rec 
They  will  be  grateful'  for  the  g 
liberty  ;  they  will  be  grateful  to 
they  will  be  too  grateful  ever  to  t 
it,  ever  to  allow  the  discretion  of 
who  gave  it  to  them  to  be  BHccei 
to  be  called  info  question,  I  spok 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  Irish  [ 
The  obligation  of  good  faith  is  b 
in  all  emergencies.  They  will  rec 
the  obligation  of  this  Bill  is  to  r 
the  whole  Constituiiou,  and  not  i 
any  part  of  it.  To  gentlemen  o 
side  of  the  House  I  would  say  th 
Irish  Constitution  will  be  giinrantc 
self -interest.  Perhaps  they  will  g 
credit  for  self-interest  and  coram 
tclligeucc.  What  will  be  the  inter 
the  Irish  Legislature  ?  Their  in 
will  he  to  maintain  their  Constitut 
save  intact  the  sphere  of  their  Legii 
by  giving  no  cause  for  interference 
will  they  do  it?  By  maintainh 
Constitution,  by  upliolding  the  li 
the  promotion  of  union  among  all 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  by  devel 
not  crippling,  the  resources  of  ] 
by  the  fair  treatment  of  all  inl 
That  is  the  guarantee  which  is  tin 
conclusive,  and  that  is  the  gui 
which    I   offer  to  you,  which  I 
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fear  to  offer  to  the  people  of  England. 
If  we  do  not  receive  the  Bill  what  is  the 
alternative  ?  It  is  an  alternative  of  per- 
petual coercion.  You  will  not  revive 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  which  you  are 
ashamed  to  mention.  A  permanent 
Coercion  Act  is  on  the  Statute  Book. 
The  weapon  is  ready  in  the  scabbard 
if  this  Bill  were  rejected.  Well,  I  have 
a  telegram  from  a  Belfast  man  to-day, 
and  he  is  not  a  Catholic.     He  says — 

"  Sad  as  our  history  is,  a  sadder  page  has  yet 
to  be  recorded  should  not  Gladstone's  Bill 
become  law." 

If  this  Bill  is  rejected  Ireland  would 
pursue  with  the  knowledge  in  her  mind 
that  her  claim  had  been  affirmed  to  be 
just  by  a  majority  of  electors  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  the  progressive 
party  in  Imperial  politics,  with  the 
greatest  of  English  statesmen  at  its 
head,  Ireland  knowing  that  the  justice 
of  her  cause  had  been  so  affirmed — 
would  pursue  her  claim  for  justice,  with 
a  firmness,  with  an  energy,  aye,  and 
with  a  vehemence  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  elsewhere  which  have  never 
yet  been  equalled.  Would  you  fall  back 
upon  coercion  ?  Of  course  you  would. 
The  weapon  is  ready  in  the  scabbard 
and  you  would  speedily  draw  it,  and  the 
sequel  of  the  situation  would  be  that, 
instead  of  a  settlement  securing  peace  and 
honour  to  both  our  nations,  you  would 
have  a  return  to  the  regime  of  Mitchels- 
town  and  TuUamore.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  cynical  politicians  with  tongue  in 
cheek  to  tell  us  that  the  Bill  is  not  good 
enough  for  Ireland.  It  is  better  than 
calling  us  Hottentots.  It  is  better  than 
insulting  us.  It  is  better  than  procuring 
perjury  and  suborning  forgery.  It  is 
better  than  asking  politicians  who  happen 
also  to  be  Judges  to  pronounce  upon  a 
political  movement.  It  is  better — I  am 
certainly  modest  in  pressing  it  now — 
it  is  better  than  the  dispersal  of  meetings 
by  force.  It  is  better  than  the  Star 
Chamber.  It  is  better  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  trial  by  jury.  It  is  better  than 
shooting  men  down  in  the  streets  and 
torturing  men  to  death  in  prison.  That 
is  the  alternative  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive ;  and  I  must  add  something  more, 
that  the  policy  of  coercion  is  not  only 
detestable  in  its  conception  as  applied  to 
a  people  to  whom  you  have  given  a  free 
franchise,  but  it  is  impotent  for  its  pur- 
pose as   shown   by  the  conduct  of  the 
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right   hon.    Gentleman    (Mr.    Balfour). 
He  coerced   Ireland  for  four  years  and 
expended  his  utmost  energy  upon  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  gave  up 
his  office,  quitted  the  country,  and  put 
an   inoffensive   man   of   business    in  his 
place,   and    did   his   best   to   teach  the 
electors   of   England    that   coercion  had 
never   existed.     Coercion   is   detestable, 
coercion  is  impotent,  coercion,  therefore, 
is  absurd  ;  and  when  a  people  are  not 
only   lovers   of    liberty,    but   intelligeDt 
also,  I  think  you  supply  a  double  reason 
for  the  condemnation  of  any  policy  when 
you  show  that  it  is  absurd  as   well  s» 
detestable.     The   right  hon    Gentleman 
the     Member     for    Bodmin    spoke    of 
patience  and  justice.      It  is  all  very  well 
for   England    to   be    patient,    but   what 
about  Ireland  ?     How  long  is  she  to  be 
patient  ?     Half  of  her  people  have  fled 
in  one  generation  from  coercion  to  free- 
dom.    How    long   will    the   other  half 
remain  ?       At     the     end     of     another 
generation     or      two      the      population 
would     have     so     dwindled     that     the 
case    would     be     beyond    curing,    and 
the  Irish  race  all  over  the  world  be  com- 
mitted for  ever,  I  fear,  to  the  strongest 
and   most   unchangeable  attitude.     Tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  bids  us  hope  for 
justice   from   the   Imperial    Legislature. 
What  chance,  I  ask,  can  there  be  for  a 
constant   and    careful   attention    to  the 
wants  of  any  people  in  any  Legislature 
where  no  initiative  is  possessed  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  country  ?     What 
initiative  have  we  here  ?     We  can  ballot 
for  a  Wednesday.     If  we  win  a  Wednes- 
day we  can  have  the  Bill  talked  out  at 
half-past  5  by  a  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.      If   we   carry   the   Second 
Reading  we  can  wait  about  for  the  rest 
of  the  Session  after  12  o^clock  at  night 
in  the  hope  to  get  another  stage.      If  the 
Bill  does  pass  through  this  House — and 
in  13  years  we  have  passed  two  or  three 
out  of  200  or  300— if  the  Bill  pass,  there 
is  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  always 
ready  for  Ireland.     They  either  kill  the 
Bill  or  mutilate  it  beyond  recognidou.    I 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem* 
her  for  Bodmin,  whom  I  recoguise  as  a 
man  of  philosophic  mind,  who  desires  to 
be  impartial,  but  unfortunately  manager 
to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  facts — and  im* 
less  he  gets  hold  of  the  right  facts  im* 
partiality  is  no  use — I  ask  him  what  U 
the  Irish  people  with  such  experience — 
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and  it  is  my  experience,  aud  I  have  spent 
one-third  of  my  life  in  this  House — what 
is  the  use  of  asking  us  to  have  patience, 
and  helieve   that   a    House   of   English 
landlords   will    ever   do    justice    to   the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  ?   They  refused 
to  pasa  the  Bill  of  1880,  and  in  one  clause 
intnxiuced  by  my  hon.  Friend  beside  me 
(Mr.T.M.Healy)— in  the  Bill  of  1881— 
tber  made  a  change,  and  that  change  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  con- 
vulsions that  have  since  occurred  in  Ire- 
land.   That  change  is  the  cause  of  the 
mom^trous  fact   that  the  tenant  in  Ireland 
is  still  charged  rent  on  his  own  improve- 
ments.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asks 
nswith  confidence  to  look  to  that  As- 
sembly.   I  remember  painfully  .passing 
one  little  Bill  through   this  House  after 
many  years  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
Boards  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  the 
Lords  returned  it  in  such  a  shape  that  I 
wa«  obliged  to  throw   it  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.     It  is  useless  to  ask  us  to 
hope  for  redress  or  to  have  patience  in 
future.    When   I  clear  away   the  false 
issues  and  brush  aside  the  irrelevant  sup- 
positions and  put  away  the  petty  argu- 
ments upon  the  details  of  this  Bill,  when 
I  ask  myself  what  is  the  real   bottom  of 
the  argument,    what    do   the   Unionists 
wish  to  be  understood  by  the  people  as  the 
rewon  why  the  Blil  should  be  rejected  ? 
I  say  it  is,  first,   because  we  are  Irish  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  we  are  Catholics. 
^  we  were  English,  if  we  were  men  of 
English  stock,  although  of  the  Catholic 
&ith,  you   would   give  us  credit  for  a 
^nse  of  justice  and  for  Constitutional 
principles,  and  you  would  give  us  this 
Bill  if  we  were  Protestants,  although  I 
Would  wish  you  not  to  suppose  that  Ve 
would  be  guilty  of  illiberality  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  and,  therefore,  you  are  asked 
to  reject  this  Bill  because  the  people  of 
Ireland  belong  to  the  race  that  inhabited 
that  country  before  you  came  to  it,  and 
hecause  they  have  adhered  to  the  creed 
which  was  the  creed  of  your  forefathers 
^  well  as  ours,  and  a  creed  endeared  to 
<hem  by  ages  of  religious  persecution, 
^at  do  the  Unionist  Party  ask  ?     The 
^perial  Parliament  of  an  Empire,  whose 
i^reatest  boast  it  is  that  it  includes  men 
of  many  races   and   creeds   and    gives 
liberty  to  all,  is   appealed   to   by   this 
I  ni^nist  Party  to  pass  a  ban  of  perpetual 
outlawry — for  coercion  is  nothing  less — 
against  the  Irish  people  because  of  race 


and  creed.  I  tell  them  they  will  never 
persuade  the  people  of  England  to  do  it. 
I  tell  them  they  have  entered  on  a  foolish 
course  in  avowing  such  a  policy,  because 
if  such  a  policy  could  be  carried  into 
effect — it  could  no  doubt  be  effectuated — 
you  could  drive  the  Irish  people,  or  most 
of  them,  out  of  Ireland  ;  in  a  generation 
or  two  you  could  plant  the  country  with 
settlers  of  the  type  and  temper  of  some 
of  those  whom  we  heftr  speak  in  this 
House  ;  but  as  long  as  the  graves  of  Ire- 
land contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  the 
memory  of  the  dead  would  live,  and  the 
memory  of  their  struggles  and  of  their 
sufferings  for  Ireland,  the  memory  of  the 
principles  they  upheld — these  memories 
would  be  cherished  in  the  souls  of 
25,000,000  of  men  of  the  Irish  race 
whom  you  have  driven  from  their  native 
land.  And  I  leave  it  to  any  rational  man 
to  consider  for  himself  whether  that 
policy  is  the  policy  to  be  considered  by 
an  Empire  whose  dominions  are  scattered 
over  the  world.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bodmin  (Mr. 
Courtney)  seemed  to  think  that  the 
question  might  be  settled  by  the  taking 
of  office  bv  Irish  Members.  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  learned  man. 
He  has  studied  many  books,  but  I  venture 
to  tell  him  that  the  primer  of  Irish 
politics  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  The 
Irish  people  will  not  tolerate  dependence 
on  the  part  of  their  Representatives,  and 
if  they  did  we  would  not  accept  it.  Does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bear  in  mind, 
when  some  differences  arose  in  Ireland 
two  years  ago,  some  Irish  Members  were 
charged  with  being  dependent  on  the 
Liberal  Party.  If  that  charge  had  been 
true,  or  if  it  had  been  believed,  our  in- 
fluence would  have  been  at  an  end,  and 
rightly  at  an  end.  In  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  so  often  befooled  and  so  often 
betrayed,  independent  action  is  essential. 
We  are  grateful  ever  for  justice.  We 
are  faithful  to  our  true  friends  ;  but  we 
are  independent  of  all  Parties  here,  and 
we  intend  to  remain  so.  In  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  cause  of  Ireland  might  be 
served  by  Irishmen  taking  office,  I  ask 
what  would  the  Irish  people  think  of  a 
relation  between  their  Representatives 
and  any  Party  here — ^an  official  relation, 
involving  obedience,  subordination,  and 
subjection  ?  They  would  not  countenance 
it,  and  we  could  not  accept  it.     If  Ireland 
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Partj  ?     The  noble  Lord  went  on — 

"  Let  me  eadeavour  to  say  ia  the  plainest 
Un^aage  I  can  command  that  I  was  not  actin<^ 
for  the  Cabinet  nor  authorisetl  by  them  ;  and, 
though  I  know  well  and  shall  keep  in  minrl  that 
§oun«l  and  wholesome  doctrine  tha*^  nothinj^  is 
10  be  repeated  that  has  passed  in  the  Cabinet 
Tithaut  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty,  I  may  at 
Inst  say  this  of  what  went  on  outside  the 
Cabinet — that  I  had  no  communication  on  the 
fabject,  no  authorisation,  and  that  I  never  com- 
manicated  to  them  even  that  which  I  had 
done.  ...  I  endeavoured  to  make  mvself 
qaally  explicit  to  Mr.  Parnell,  for  the  three 
<^iitions,  as  I  stated  to  him,  upon  which  I 
eottfcl  enter  into  any  conversation  with  him 
wffe.  first  of  all,  tliat,  as  I  say,  I  was  acting  of 
anelf,  by  myself,  that  the  responsibility  was 
nine,  and  that  the  communications  were  from 
oealone— that  is,  from  my  lip^  alone  ;  secondly, 
thtt  that  conversation  was  with  reference  to 
ittfonnation  only,  and  that  it  must  hi  under- 
loaithat  there  was  no  agreement  or  under- 
stiading,  however  shadowy,  between  us." 

Sir,  I  claim  no  credit  fqp  that  answer  ;  it 
bis  been  given  over  ana'over  again.  But 
DO  matter  how  often  it  is  given,  you  will 
hive  the  statement  reiterated  as   if   no 
answer  had  ever  been  made.     However, 
to  come  as  quickly  as  I  can  to  the  more 
material  parts  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member    who    has    just   addressed   the 
House,  I  shall   pass  over  what  he   was 
pWised  to  call  the  bye-play  of  the  argu- 
Dtteot  with  one  observation.     He  seemed 
to  take  credit  to  himself — and  I  notice  it 
l>roaglit  down  the  cheers  of  the  House — 
thit  the  Dublin  Corporation  had  been  so 
flttgoanimous  and  so  tolerant  that  they 
W  actually  elected  a  Protestant  Lord 
Major.    The  hon.  Gentleman  forgot  to 
teil  the  House  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin    was    one    of   those    rare    birds 
^ej   are     so     fond     of     exhibiting — ^a 
Protestant  Home  Ruler.     I  should   like 
^  ask  the  hon.  Member,  as  he  boasts 
of  the  great  liberality  of  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration on   this  question,  when,  since 
this  controversy   arose,   has    the    Lord 
Mayor    of     Dublin,      who      draws      a 
salary    of    £3,000    a    year,    mainly  de- 
rived  from    the    pockets    of     Unionist 
ratepayers,     ever     been     a     Unionist  ? 
However,  I  pass  away  from  things  which, 
*fter  all,  are  smaU  matters  in  this  great 
controversy.     I   must   say   that,  as    the 
hon.  Member  proceeded  with  his  speech, 
1  could   not   help   thinking   that   those 
^ho  looked  for  finality  from  this  measure 
Joald  take  but  slender  comfort  from  it. 
^ot  only  now  have  we  got  to  finality  as 
a  discredited  word,  but  it  is  evident  we 
are  not  even  to  have  a  temporary  abate- 
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ment.  The  hon.  Member  referred  to  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  Members.  The 
question  of  the  Irish  Members  has  grown 
in  importance  since  it  was  introduced  as 
an  organic  detail  of  the  Bill,  for  we  have 
it  now  that  the  case  of  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  is  not  only  that  they 
are  to  be  retained,  but  retained  in  their 
present  numbers,  and  the  future  settle- 
ment of  this  question  of  retention  is  to 
be  put  off  for  three  or  four  years.  I  do 
not  know  whether  hon.  Members  who 
wish  to  get  rid  of  Irish  Business  and 
proceed  with  the  Newcastle  Programme 
imagine  that  the  Irish  Members  when 
they  coma  here  will  not  engage  in  such 
matters  as  will  take  np  the  time  of  this 
House,  and  will  allow  the  House  to  go  on 
with  the  ordinary  English  business.  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  as  to  the  effect  qf  re- 
tention, not  merely  in  England,  but  also  in 
Ireland,  with  which  I  am  very  much  more 
concerned.  I  find  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  one  of  those  who,  in  1886, 
admitted  that  it  passed  the  wit  of  man  to 
establish  any  system  by  which  the  Irish 
Members  can  be  retained  in  this  House. 
Sir,  he  said  this,  and  I  commend  it  to 
those  hon.  Members  who  imagine  they 
are  going  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
this  long  Newcastle  Programm?.  Here 
is  what  he  said — 

"  You  would  have  the  present  block  of  your 
business,  you  would  have  all  the  exasperations 
—  English  work  would  not  be  done,  Irish  feel- 
ings would  not  be  conciliated,  but  would  b2 
exasperated." 

That  was  the  prospect  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  held  out  for  carrying  on 
English  Business  in  this  House.  But 
there  is  a  more  serious  aspect.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  the  Irish  Members 
would  seldom  come  here,  as  they  would 
be  so  engaged  with  their  own  affairs. 
What  has  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Kerry  just  said  ? — 

"  Our  mo5t  vital  interests  ara  r3S3rvei  and  our 
interests  will  centre  here.  We  will  have  m  ich 
more  to  do  with  this  Parliament  than  with  our 
own." 

What  will  be  the  case  as  to  the  settlemont 
of  Ireland  ?  You  will  hive  this  Land 
Question,  which  you  have,  through 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  unfortunate 
policy,  reserved  to  this  Imperial  Par- 
liament, carried  out  by  a  double  force  so 
as  to  irritate  and  exasperate  Irish  parties 
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That  means  that  every  time  the  Judicial 
Committee  were  appealed  to  we  might 
look  for  a  Motion  by  Irish  Members  to 
amend  the  Constitntion  if  the  decision  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  happened  to  be 
against  them.  But  the  hon.  Member 
also  used  these  words — 

"I  say  that  any  British  Minister  who  either 
advices  the  Crown  to  act  vexatiously,  or  who 
refuses  a  reasonable  amendmefht  if  need  be,  in 
the  Irish  Constitution,  or  who  advises  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland  within 
tbe  sphere  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  will  find 
thit  he  has  renewetl  acutely  the  trouble  of  the 
Insh  Qaestion,  and  will  find  that  he  has  Ireland 
It'll  to  face,  and  will  find  that  he  has  to  remler 
a  heavy  account  to  the  |)eople  of  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Ireland." 

These  are  the  opiuions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber as  to  the  method  in  which  in  Ireland 
Imh  Members  are  to  receive  and  are  to 
act  with  good  faith  upon  these  safeguards 
pnt  into  this    Bill.     The  hon.  Member 
proceeded  with  the  question  of  finance. 
I  must  say  that  as  regards  the  question 
of  finance  I  approach  the  subject  with 
somewhat  different  views  and  ideas  to  my 
hon.  Friends  around  me,  who  regard  it  from 
an   English    standpoint.       If    the   Bill 
should  become  law  I  should  not,  as  an 
Irishman,  give   the   slightest  assistance 
in  fixing   any    large    contribution  upon 
Wand.      I    have    with    sorrow    heard 
it  stated  that   Ireland  has  been  paying 
in  the  past,    and    that    it   is   proposed 
that   she    should    continue    to    pay    in 
the  future,  more    than    her    fair    share 
towards   Imperial    expenditure  ;    and    I 
c»a  assure  the  Prime  Minister  that  if  he 
^11  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  compensa- 
tion  to    Ireland     for     the    wrongs    he 
^    inflicted     upon     her,    I    shall    be 
inlling  to  vote  for  the  redress  of  that 
^ievance.       But   even  if  wrongs  have 
l>een  done  in  the  past,  that  is  no  reason 
for  breaking  up  the  British  Constitution. 
The  fact  that  there  is  such  wide  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  between  hon.  Members 
on  the  subject   of   finance   is   a   strong 
argument  to  show  that  this  partnership 
cannot  be  broken  up  without  grave  injury 
to  one  side  or  to  both.     What  safeguards 
tloes   the  Bill  atford  against  Executive 
niisgovemment  ?     This  is  very  important 
to  the  loyal  minority.  Safeguards  against 
maladministration  are  more  important  to 
the    loyal     minority     than     safeguards 
a^inst  legislation  in  the  Irish  Chamber. 
The  right  hon.  Grentleman  nods  approval. 
[Mr.  J,  MoRLEY  :   I  did   not.]     Then 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
think  so.  [Mr.  J.  Mokley  dis- 
sented.] Then  the  right  hon.  Gen-  » 
tleman  will  give  no  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  I  must  say  that  is 
following  the  example  of  every  speaker 
on  the  Government  Benches  during  the 
whole  of  the  Debate.  What  is  the 
position  of  this  loyal  minority  in 
Ireland  ?  As  I  am  following  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  I  should  like  to  give 
it  in  his  words.  I  am  not  talking  of 
Ulster.  I  do  not  represent  an  Ulster 
constituency,  and  know  little  about  it. 
I  appear  as  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  Ireland  nearlv  all  mv 
life,  and  who  claims  to  know  something 
about  the  South  and  West.  Sir,  the 
picture  of  the  Loyalist  minority  there  is 
depicted  in  what  I  am  about  to  read  to 
the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Kerry,  in  words  which  I  certainly 
could  not  improve  upon — 

"The  300,000  people  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
Catholic  population  of  3,000,000.  They  \\o\ihi 
never  exercise  a  vote ;  they  would  never  have  a 
single  Member  in  Parliament ;  thev  could  not 
form  a  constituency  anywhere ;  they  would  be 
absolutely  dumb  in  the  hands  of  the  Le^^is- 
lature." 

Mr.  KNOX  (interposing)  :  As  the 
hon.  Member  is  not  here,  may  I  state 

that   I    have   authority   for   saying 

[Cric^o/" Order  I"] 

•Mr.  CARSON  (who  declined  to  give 
way)  :  Of  course,  neither  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber nor  the  Government  can  help  the 
unfortunate  position  of  these  300,000 
Loyalist  Irish  Protestant  people ;  but  at 
least  the  House  ought,  when  framing  a 
Legislature,  to  see,  when  they  are  not  to 
have  any  voice  in  that  Legislature,  that» 
as  regards  Executive  matters,  they 
receive  some  protection  at  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
referred  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Bill 
as  showing  the  Imperial  power  over 
such  Executive  Authority  as  is  not 
delegated  by  the  Bill  to  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  contended  for  one 
moment  that,  under  that  19th  section, 
there  was  the  slightest  safeguard  pro- 
posed or  intended  for  Executive  mal- 
administration, or  for  tyranny  towards 
the  Loyalist  minority.  Take  again 
the  question  of  the  veto.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  may,  at  all  events  in  theory, 
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1  theory,  veto 
Take  a  concrete  case.  Taki 
tliut  hae  arisen  duriug  tlie  present  Parlia- 
meut.  You  have  reserved  to  this 
ParliameDt  for  three  years  this  Laud 
Qnestiou.  Take  the  case  of  the  Execu- 
tive Goverumeut  refusjug  the  police 
proteutiou  at  uight  to  the  Sheritf  to 
execute  decrees.  That  is  a  subject  with 
which  therighthoD.  Gentleman  is  familiar. 
Is  that  a  matter  which  ia  likely  to 
happen  ?  It  has  happened  alreaily  ! 
Assume  you  have  got  your  decree  from 
the  Irish  Courts  that  such  protection 
should  be  given — because  we  all  know 
that  io  Ireland  without  such  protectiou  a 
judgmeut  of  the  Courts  would  be  abso- 
lutely fruitless  and  null  and  void.  Sut 
you  have  your  decree.  How  would  y 
carry  it  out  ?  I  tiiiuk  some  of  t 
learued  Judges  who  heard  the  Motion 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  iutt 
ested  stated  that  if  the  unconstitutional 
action  was  persevered  in  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  send  to  prii 
highest  Executive  Authority  in  the  land. 
What  do  you  think  would  happen 
Home  Rule  Parliament  ?  Would  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  opening 
door?  That,  even,  is  a  question  with 
which  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  ie  some- 
what familiar,  Esamples  could  be  mul- 
tiplied by  hundreds  where,  no  matter 
what  your  safeguards  against  legislative 
action  may  be,  you  can  devise  no  safe- 
guard as  regards  Executive  action  which 
will  prevent  the  Executive  of  the  day,  if 
they  wish  to  pander  to  what  are  tl 
majority  in  Ireland — I  mean  the  tenau 
farmers  who  will  be  the  bulk  of  the  co 
stituencies — which  will  prevent  the  E: 
ecutive  from  obliterating  all  those 
rights  and  all  those  protections  which 
have  been  the  foundation  of  society 
both  in  Ireland  and  this  country.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  how  this  matter  is  worked 
out  in  America,  and  I  went  to  the  work 
of  that  great  specialist,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  {Mr.  J.  Bryce),  who, 
before  he  took  to  abusiug  the  Ulster 
Members 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the 
DUCHY  OK  LANCASTER  (Mr. 
Bryce,  Aberdeen,  S.)  :  I  never  abused  the 
Ulster  Members. 

Mr,  CARSON  :  I  am  hound  to  accept 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statements. 
Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  what  we  cou- 
Mr.  Carton 


sider  abuse.  What  does  the  r 
Gentleman  say  of  Executive  im 
in  America  ?  It  is  said  that  tb 
tutiou  to  be  set  up  in  Ireland 
framed  upon  the  American  Con 
but  I  will  show  that  the  « 
that  exists  in  the  American  Coi 
is  left  out  of  the  Constitution  o; 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says- 

"  KuppofliDt;  cclhtmcts  to  be  liabjtiie 
anil  DO  redress  to  be  ubtAinable  ill 
Courts.  Snppose  the  police  to  be  in  li 
the  nssassjns.  ...  Is  the  natinn 
Bland  by  with  folilisi  arms  while 
meritorious  mitiorJt  J  oppresBfld,  the 
of  the  State  ruineci,  a  pernicious  ej 
to  other  States  .'  The  answer  ie,  Yes. 
And  then  the  right  lion.  Geutlci 
on  to  say  that  that  frequently  h 

Mr,  BRYCE:  Read  the  resi 

Mr.  CARSON  :  That  is  all 
but  the  right  Lou.  Gentleman 
any  more  that  he  likes.  My 
lion,  however,  is  that  the  next 
is  that  the  only  way  in  wbi 
would  leani  to  get  rid  of  that 
things  was  by  sulfering,  whie 
lead  them  into  better  ways. 

Mr.  bryce  dissented. 

Mr.  CARSON  :  I  commt 
statement  to  those  who  think 
pressing  too  strongly  the  claims 
the  Prime  Minister  once  called 
and  energetic  minority  of  Uls 
that  is  the  only  protection  for  E 
wrong  that  the  Irish  Loyalists 
Irish  Protestants  have,  what  lie 
the  Home  Secretary's  statement 
are  to  have 

"  An  Im[>erin1  Parliament  who»ie  uni 
and  imqiHstioniible  soycreignlj  over  t 
and  in  all  matters,  local  or  Imperii 
main  iotact  and  unimpaired  7 " 
I  notice  that  the  Government 
pared  to  show  the  greatest  possi 
in  the  Irish  people  where  the  iut 
the  Irish  Loyalists  alone  arc  cc 
but  when  they  want  cash — ' 
Irish  farmer  once  said  was  boi 
not  only  do  they  preserve  the  c 
to  their  own  officers,  but  they 
even  trust  the  Irish  Courts  with 
of  enforcing  payment.  The  Chii 
tary  was  very  indignant  with  tl 
Lord  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
ment  are  going  to  abolish  trial  b; 
certain  cases.  On  reading  the  I9tl 
of  the  Bill  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
same  conclusion  as  the  nol 
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theMeml>er  for  South  Paddington  (Lord  R. 
Churchill).  I  thought  it  was  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  that  is  coiiferre  I  by  the 
Bill.  But  what  is  the  case  now  made  ?  We 
have  a  special  tribunal  consisting  of  two 
Exchequer  Judges.  But  they  are  to 
have  a  jury.  Does  that  mean  that  they 
are  to  have  the  same  jury  before  the 
Exchequer  Judge  that  they  are  to  have 
before  the  Queen's  Bench  Judge  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  fok 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  The  case  put  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  a  case  of  treason  or 
trea3on-felony,  and,  of  course,  there  you 
will  have  a  jury.  In  civil  cases  you 
will  have  no  jury,  and  will  do  as  you  do 

DOW. 

•Mr.  CARSON:  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  under  a  misapprehension.  For 
civil  cases  we  have  a  jury  where  there  is 
a  disputed  question  of  fact.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  to  be  laid  down  as 
regards  civil  cases  that  trial  by  jury  is  to 
he  abolished  ?  I  will  take,  however,  the 
example  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man —  cases  of  treason-felony.  What 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  jury 
before  the  Exchequer  Judge  and  the  jury 
before  the  Queen's  Bench  Judge  ?  And  if 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  jury  what  is 
the  use  of  a  different  Judge  ?  And, 
further,  who  is  to  have  the  power  to  alter 
the  Jury  Laws  ?  The  Irish  Parliament,  for 
that  is  not  a  matter  reserved.  Who  is  to 
ha?e  the  power  to  summon  the  jury  ? 
The  Sheriff  of  the  Irish  Executive  ! 
The  truth  is,  this  safeguard,  like  every 
other  in  the  Bill,  is  as  absolutely  illusory  as 
the  veto  and  the  supremacy.  Is  it  contem- 
plated by  this  section  to  establish  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  ?  That  has 
been  a  moot  question  in  England  for  a  long 
time.  Are  we  to  have  such  a  Court  for 
Ireland  ?  The  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Judges  is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Queen  in  Council.  Is  that  an  appeal  on 
t^e  facts,  or  on  law,  or  on  both,  and  is 
Her  Majesty  in  , Council  going  to  sit 
with  a  jury  ?  The  whole  section  is  put 
in  as  clap- trap  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
hon.  Members  to  go  upon  platforms  and 
say  that  you  have  sttiffed  the  Bill  with 
restrictions.  I  offer,  if  the  right  hon. 
vrentleman  will  move  to  strike  out  every 
restriction  and  safeguard,  to  vote 
^th  him,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  Bill  in  its  simple  nakedness,  and 
ifee   from     these    fraudulent     pretexts 


of  safeguards.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Home  Secretary  passed 
over  the  carrying  out  of  the  Executive 
matters  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. He  said  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
every  officer  in  Ireland^-every  Sheriff, 
every  Sub-Sheriff,  every  bailiff,  every 
policeman — a  duty  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  which  he  would  be  liable  to 
be  indicted  and  convicted,  to  render 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Court.  I  entirely 
agree  with  that  as  an  abstract  propo- 
sitioo,  but  I  object  to  legislating  for 
Ireland  in  the  abstract  and  not  in  the  con- 
crete. In  Clare,  for  instance,  if  there  is  a 
collision  between  the  Irish  Executive  and 
the  English  Executive,  you  may  indict 
Sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  policemen ;  but 
who  will  convict  them  ?  We  are  told 
that  this  provision  also  was  taken  from 
the  American  Constitution.  Again,  I 
go  to  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge  in 
this  matter,  to  the  book  written  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  American 
Constitution  before  Home  Rule  was 
dreamt  of. 

Mr.  BRYCE  :  It  was  published  in 
1888 

Mr.  CARSON:  The  right  hon  Gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  the  distinction,  what- 
ever it  may  amount  to.  I  said  "  written  " 
not  "  published."  Now,  I  ask  the  House 
to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
system  in  America  and  that  proposed  for 
Ireland.  This  is  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wrote — 

"  The  Judgments  of  Federal  Courts  are 
carried  out  by  United  States  Marshals  likewise 
dispersed  over  the  county  and  supplied  with 
a  staff  of  assistants.  This  is  a  provision  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  it  enables  the  Central 
National  Governipent  to  keep  its  finger  upon 
the  people  everywhere,  and  make  its  laws  and 
the  commands  of  its  duly-constituted  authorities 
respected,  whether  the  State  within  whose 
territory  it  acts  be  heartily  loyal  or  not,  and 
whether  the  law  which  is  being  enforced  be 
popular  or  obnoxious.  The  machine  of  the 
National  Government  ramifies  over  the  whole 
Union  as  the  nerves  do  over  the  human  body, 
placing  every  point  in  direct  connection  with 
the  Central  Executive." 

Why  is  that  principle  omitted  from   this 
Bill? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.) :  There  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  American  Constitution. 
The  whole  power  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  speaks  is  the  action 
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of  the  Executive  authority,  aud  it  would 
be  equally  within  the  power  of  the  Im- 
perial Executive  under  this  Bill. 

*Mr.  CARSON  ;  The  Home  Secretary 
told  US  that  they  did  not  contemplate 
Netting  up  two  Executives  at  all.  Then 
Jic  does  not  contemplate  having  this 
l)ower  at  all.  He  said  he  coidd  go  to  Par- 
iiament  and  get  the  powers  that  mitrht  be 
tiecessary  ;  but  he  would  have  to  confront 
80  Irish  Members  here,  who  might  be 
keeping  him  in  Office,  aud,  in  the  mean- 
time, what  would  become  of  the  Imperial 
Executive  decrees  ?  This  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Bill  show  that  while 
the  Government  are  asking  us  to  affirm  a 
principle,  they  are  not  able  to  put  that 
principle  into  a  practical,  working 
measure.  I  pass  from  these  safeguards 
which  are  no  safeguards  at  all,  and  come 
to  one  that  is  almost  moribund — I  mean 
the  Second  Chamber.  I  refer  to  it 
because  yesterday  a  Gladstonian  Member 
(Mr.  Saunders)  was  so  affected  by  the 
constitution  of  this  Second  Chamber  that 
he  actually  stated  his  intention  of  voting 
with  us.  I  do  not  think -the  Second 
Chamber  need  trouble  either  the  hon. 
Member  or  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
ivpparently  spent  several  sleepless  nights 
in  his  efforts  to  avoid  a  Cabinet  crisis 
over  this  matter.  This  is  what  I  call 
legislation  in  the  abstract,  not  in  the 
concrete.  My  colleague  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Dublin  University  gave  one 
example,  derived  from  the  jury  qualifica- 
tion of  the  class  of  electorate  you  would 
have  for  this  Second  Chamber.  I  can  give 
another.  In  the  Poor  Law  Boards  of  Ire- 
land we  have  a  constitution  which  is 
an  aristocratic  bureaucracy  compared 
with  the  Second  Chamber  under  this 
Bill,  the  voting  being  graduated  accord- 
ing to  valuation,  ranging  from  one  vote 
up  to  £20  valuation  to  six  votes 
(£200  vahiation),  and  Magistrates  of 
the  county  being  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Board.  Well,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  these  Boards  at  the  present 
time  ?  Fifty  are  insohent  ;  10  have  been 
dissolved  within  the  last  10  years.  Some 
for  giving  each  other  "  black  eyes,"  aud 
others  for  omitting  to  provide  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  workhouses.  This  Chamber, 
which  is  to  prevent  unjust  and  hasty 
legislation,  Avoiild  be  drawn  from  the 
same  class,  Avhich  has  a  preponderance  in 
the   Poor    Law    Boards — namely,      the 

Mr.  Asquith 


tenant  farmers.  The  Chamber  to 
be  elected  from  these  people  is  to 
prevent  tenants  doing  wrong  to  landlords 
and  is  to  be  a  clog  on  hasty  legislation. 
Well,  I  read  the  other  day  of  a  case 
in  which,  in  the  County  Tipperary, 
a  Board  of  Guardians  met  for  the  election 
of  a  medical  officer,  temporarily  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  doctor  who  was 
absent.  The  gentleman  selected  by  the 
committee,  and  whose  name  was  sent 
forward  to  the  Board,  was  a  Catholic,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
religion.  Yet  when  the  name  came  before 
the  Board,  a  resolution  was  proposed  to 
deprive  him  of  his  appointment  because 
his  father  some  years  ago  evicted  a 
tenant  I  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  use 
of  your  Second  Chamber  ?  Would  it 
not  be  more  honest,  instead  of  putting 
forward  these  illusory  safeguards,  to  de- 
clare that  as  regards  Irish  Loyalists  the 
Government  cannot,  or  will  not,  pro- 
vide any  safeguards  at  all  ?  There  is 
one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish 
to  I'efer — a  matter  in  which  my  con- 
stituents are  vitally  interested.  When 
safeguards  were  being  put  in  the  Bill, 
at  least  a  little  time  might  have  been 
devoted  to  them  to  show  their  value. 
Property  is  not  to  be  confiscated 
except  according  to  "  due  process 
of  law."  That  expression  vitally 
interests  the  University  of  Dublin. 
The  question  of  property  is  one  that  affects 
many  interests.  I  come  to  Sub-section 
6  ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  question  to 
ask — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  being  prohibited  from  passing 
Acts  dealing  with  property,  and  such 
Bodies  as  that  of  Trinity  College,  except 
Jt  does  so  by  "  due  process  of  law  ?  "  It 
cannot  mean  that  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  is  not  to  legislate  on  the 
subject.  If  it  does — say  so.  It  cannot 
mean  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
deprive  people  of  their  property.  I  wnnt 
to  know,  may  my  University  be  attached 
by  "due  process  of  law,"  aud,  if  so, 
what  "  due  process  of  law  "  means  ?  The 
learned  Solicitor  General  (Mr.Rigby)  dealt 
with  this  question,  and  I  have  read  over 
his  words  again  ami  again  ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  can  see  nothing  more  in  what  he 
says  than  I  see  in  the  section  itself.  We 
are  told  that  the 

"  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  meaninp 
of  the  wonls  was  that  no  law  shoald  be  passel 
by  the  subordinate  Legislature  which  would 
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propertj,  iinleEw  i 
B  prooensof  law  properly  described  a»  a 'due' 
'ce^^a,  bihI  for  what  was  '  due  '  process  resort 
ir  bu  hail  to  the  Common  Law  of  England, 
tn  My  Statutory  Law  varying  the  Commoo 

ibere  is  no  exintiiig  "due  process  of 
'■ " — I  do  uot  know  any  "  due  process 
law  "  which  would  enable  the  Irisii 
irliameut  to  take  away  our  property — 
lat  is  the  iise  of  this  provigiou  ?  Aud, 
I  the  other  hand,  if  the  Irish  Act  can 
fine  the  process  of  Law,  what  is  the 
lejeJ  safeguard  ?     I  hope  the  Leader 

the  House  will  give  some  further 
plaDatiou  than  that  of  the  Solicitor 
eueral,  who  said  this 
rlaose  entirely  did  away  with  the  fear  tliat 
L-  [jresentld  to  the  men  of  tllslec  as  an  ade- 
iW  motive  for  rising  in  rebellion." 
am  afraid  if  my  right  hou,  Frieud  the 
:^  Icr  of  the  Oppositiou  liad  tiikeu  that 
'^umeat  over  to  Belfast  he  wuuld  not 
kve  foutid  it  effective  iu  quieting 
e  people  there.  These  Ulster 
eti  are  not  easily  routed,  hut,  at 
e  same  time,  they  are  uot  easily 
lieted,  aud  It  is  remarkable  that  one 
lio  is  now  most  sceptical  about  the 
arsof  civil  war  iu  Ulst«r,  the  Secre- 
ry  tor  Scotland  (Sir  G.  Trevelyau), 
U  the  House  iu  1886  ihat  his  oxperi- 
ice  in  Ireland  taught  him — aud  Lord 
pencer  stated  the  same — that  but  for 
le  preseufe  of  Briijsh  troops,  British 
i>li':e,  aud  British  Resident  Magistrates 
1  Irulaud,  the  revolts  which  he  had  seen 
'oilIiI  have  speedily  developed  into  a 
wibie  civil  war.  I  admit,  however, 
lai  the  right  hou.  Gentlemau  made  that 
^tetneut  while  he  alliercd  to  his  ori- 
lual  priuciples — to  which  he  adhered 
^lil  his  constituents  rejecteil  them.  The 
time  Miuister,  iu  muviug  the  Second 
mailing  of  the  Bill,  asked  when  aud  liow 
ould  this  controversy  end  ?  That  is  a 
jcatiou  for  Irishmen  of  vast  import- 
J'«.     I   will    not   stop   to   inquire  what 

the  cauito,  or  who  is  tlie  author  of  this 
feat  controversy,  hut  I  do  uot  iiudor- 
^'e  the  importauue  of  the  question,  I 
m  aware  of  the  threats  that  have  been 
*fri  by  the  hon.  Meml>cr  for  Waterford 
Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond)  and  the  hou. 
'ember  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton),  of  the 
=rirms  results  that  luay  ensue  if  this 
'ill  be  tbrowu  out.  I  can  understand 
^e  atiitmle  of  the  Memttcr  for  Water- 
°''1>  who,  ahhough  be  has  told  us  that 


of  the  hopes  excited  iu  regard  to 
Rule,  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  d( 
his  constituents  after  the  election 
years  ago,  and  to  tell  them  it  wu 
duty  to  make  the  government  of  1 
by  England  impossible,  in  order  tl 
prophecies  of  the  right  hou.  Gen 
the  Prime  Miuister  might  be  can 
fulfilment.  The  right  lion.  Gen 
tiie  Chief  Secretary  upon  the  ever 
spoke  almost  excused  the  cru' 
detestable  things  done  iu  the  co 
the  Land  League  agitation,  and  j 
dangerous  text  to  Irish  agitators. 
uuforlnnately  becoming  the  ci 
creed  of  the  Liberal  Party  that 
ouce  you  have  adopted  a  policy  tl 
way  to  hriug  it  to  completion  is 
eomniisaion  of  some  terrible  oi 
That,  Sir,  Is  now  au  old  story  siu 
Clorkeuwell  explosion  brought 
the  region  of  practical  politics  th» 
tion  of  the  Irish  Chnrch    Disest 

Mn.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  : 
was  uever  said, 

•Mr.  CARSON  :  Sir,  I  admit  tl 
policy  supported  by  the  Govei 
was  nurtured  aud  matured  iu  crime. 
have  no  doubt  that  if  this  Bill  is  t 
out,  as  we  all  know  it  will  be  t 
out,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  attemp 
]ie  sustained  by  crime.  This  grei 
troversy,  eveu  if  this  Bill  passed, 
uot  l>e  "closei  oue  iota.  It  would 
commencement  of  a  vaster  and  a  ^ 
controversy  ;  it  would  be  the 
meucemeut  of  a  controversy  th 
tent  of  which,  owing  to  a 
of  atFairs  in  Ireland  over  whicl 
will  have  no  Executive  control  whi 
it  is  dilGcult  to  imagine.  The  rigl 
Gentleman  made  a  Ixild  and  very  eli 
peroration  to  his  speech.     He  said- 

"  Whatever  you  do  with  the  Bill 
House,  whatever  they  may  do  with  itini 
[itaee,  whatever  even  the  constituencies  1 
with  it — however  all  thi»niay  be,  do  not 
yourselvei  with  the  idea  that  the  que; 
going  to  slumber." 

appears  to  be  another  part  of  the 
of  the  new  Liberal  Party  that  the' 
of  the  coustituencics  are  not  to  b« 
plied  with.  The  right  hou,  Geut 
also  said — 

i  will  not  ileKCrl  tlie  Irish  Party;  ' 
betray  them  ;    your  trust  shall 
l>etrayetl  or  deaerte'l." 
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fellow-passengen*  in  the  traio,  natives  of  ]  policeman's  shoulders  to  gently  take  him 
the  land,  that  he  could  not  understand  *  away.     The   consequence    was    that   he 
bow  it  was  that  in  such  a  poor  country    himself  was  charged  with  assaulting  the 
as  Ireland  so   many   police    were    kept.  '  policeman.     He    was    tried,   not    by  the 
The   best   clothed,     best     housed,    and  '  ordinary  Magistrates  of  the  City,  but  by 
best    fed    men    \i\    their  villages    were  I  two  Removables,  and  was  by  them  sen- 
policemen,      and     the      reply      he      re-    tenced  to  imprisonment,  and  sent  to  herd 
eeived  was,    "  We    call    them  rent  col-    with  the  bad  characters  on  whom  he  had 
lectors."     From  all    he   could   learn,  he    sat  in  judgment  on  the  Bench.  Whilst  he 
believed  that   the  constabulary  had  been  \  was  in  prison  there  was  actually  a  meeting 
ebiefly  occupied   in  superintending  evic-    of  the  City  Magistrates  in  his  cell,  he  pre- 
tk>ns  aud  collecting    rents,    rents  which    siding.     Now,  he  (Mr.  Everett)  wanted 
had  to:)   often    been    unjust.      Another    to  know  what  City  of  80,000  people  in 
thing  that  had  struck  him  was  that,  when    England  would  endure  having  Its  Chief 
passing  through  rich  fat  land  in  Ireland,    Officer  treated   so,  treated  as  of  inferior 
ooe  saw    very    few   dwellings ;    but   on    rank,   so    to  speak,    in    the    administra- 
WHuiug  to  a  barren,  stoney,  desolate  part    tion  of  the  City   to  a  police  officer  and 
of  the  country,    which    looked    hardly    seeing    him  cast    into   gaol   in    such    a 
capable  of  yielding  sufficient  produce  to    way  as  this  ?     The  Mayor  had  expressed 
make  it  worth  while  to  till  the  land,  one    to  him  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
found  the  cabins  and  houses  of  the  popu-    of  Ireland  was  a  huge  conspiracy  on  the 
laiion  crowdcil  thickly  together.    He  had    part  of  the  landed  and  official  classes  in 
«^*ked  the  reasan  for  this  state  of  things,    Ireland  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  liber- 
»oJ  hati  been    told  that  the   people  had    ties.    This  was  a   state  of  things  which 
been  evicted  off  the  fat  lands.     The  fact    it  was  painful  for  free-born  Englishmen 
was,  that  men  and  women  had  been  made    to  realise.     Passing  to  his  second  point, 
to  give  place  on  the  rich  lands  to  cattle,  '  he  might  say  he  had  tried  to  make  himself 
!*heep,  aud  horses.     With  the  knowledge    acquainted   with  the  history  of  Ireland, 
of  this  fact  one  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  '  and  it  was  truly  a  most  sorrowful  history, 
reason  for  the  cruel  practice  of  houghing  '  He  did  not  think  an   Englishman   could 
<^tle,  which  had  prevailed  in   Ireland.  '  sit  down  to  an   occupation  which  would 
He  fancied  cattle  would  be  served  the  '  cause  him  more  grief  and  pain  and  shame 
«me  in    England  if  the  English  people    than  the  reading  of  the  sad  history  of  the 
were  driven  away  from  their  homes  and    English    in   Ireland.       We   went   to   an 
off  the  best  lauds  to  make  room  for  cattle. '  Island  which,  at  the  time  when  England 
-^ngst  the  other  places  he  visited  was  I  was  a  barbarous  Province  of  the  Roman 
the  City  of   Cork,  where  he  had  a  con-    Empire,  was  full  of   Christian  teachers 
versation  with  the  Mayor,  who  told  him    who  were  amongst  the  most  illustrious  in 
a  circumstance  that  had  occurred  to  him.  '  all  the  cities  of  Europe — an  Island   in- 
There  was  a  gathering  of  the  Mayor  and  I  habited    by    a     race    possessing    many 
Corporation  of  the  City  to  welcome  the  I  estimable   and   good  qualities,  and  who 
liberation  of  certain  Members  of  Parlia-  |  were    described    by    Robert    Payne,    an 
inent  from  gaol — a  kind  of  thing  which    English    undertaker   in   Munster  in    the 
people  in  England  were  not  at  all  used  to.    reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  follows  : — 
The    people    of    Cork    felt     that    these  I      **  They  are  obedient  to  the  laws.    You  may 
Members  were  martyrs,  and  not  criminals,  I  travel  through  all  the  land  without  any  danger 
*o  that  they   desired    to   celebrate    their    or  injury  offered  by  the  worst  of  the  Irish  and 
•r.1^  iirV'i  ^   ai_     -*#  .  .       '  be  greatly  rehevetl  of  the  best.     As  touching 

release.  Whilst  the  Mayor  was  waiting  ,  ^^^^v  government,  in  their  corporations  where 
to  take  his  place  in  the  procession  the  j  they  bear  rule,  it  is  done  with  such  wisdom, 
conduct  of  a  certain  policeman  was  '  equity,  and  justice  as  merits  worthy  com- 
Wought  to  his  attention,  and  he  went  out  |  meiulation." 

Sir  John  Davis,  in  the  next  reign,  said — 

"  There  is  no  nation  under  the  sun  that  doth 
love  equal  justice  better  than  the  Irish,  or  will 
rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof, 
though  it  be  against  themselves,  so  as  they  may 
have  the  protection  and  benefit  of  law  when 
upon  just  cause  they  do  desire  it." 

The    description    of    the    patience   and 
docility  of  the  Irish  people  given  in  much 


to  remonstrate  with  the  man,  who  was 
trying  to  take  some  banners  away  from 
some  lads.  The  Mayor  told  the  police- 
man that  he  (the  Mayor)  was  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  the  City,  and  requested 
him  to  leave  the  lads  alone.  He  repeated 
this  request  a  second  time,  but  without 
effect.     He  then  laid  his  hands  on  the 
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more  recent  times  by  the  Devon  Com- 
mission corresponded  very  much  with 
what  was  said  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  The  Devon  Commission 
said — 

**  We  cauuot  forbear  expressing  our  strong 
sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the 
labouring  class  have  generally  exhibited  under 
sufferings  greater,  we  believe,  than  the  people 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe  have  to 
sustain." 

No  one  could  read  the  history  of  Ireland 

without  feeling  that  the  connection  with 

England   had  been   an   almost   unmixed 

curse  to  the  Irish  people.  The  sufferings 
that  had  been  endured  in  that  unhappy 
country  since  the  English  went  there 
exceeded  in  bitterness  and  woe  almost 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race.  One  did  not  know  where 
to  look  in  the  long  'course  of  the  con- 
nection with  England  for  a  bright  spot 
of  more  than  a  very  few  years'  duration. 
They  all  knew  what  happened  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  time  was  not 
so  long  ago  ;  it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  they  had,  near  where  ho  lived, 
the  sale  of  a  bed  upon  which 
the  Queen  rested  upon  her  passage 
through  Ipswich.  The  description  of 
what  occurred  in  Ireland  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign  exceeded  in  horror  anything 
that  was  to  be  found  in  print.  No  mercy 
was  shown  to  the  Irish  by  the  English 
at  that  time.  The  policy  was  to  exter- 
minate the  Irish  race  as  far  as  possible  ; 
and  the  end  was  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  told  by  her  commanders  that  she 
had  nothing  to  reign  over  in  a  large  part 
of  Ireland  but  ashes  and  the  graves 
of  the  dead.  The  time  was,  indeed, 
full  of  horror.  The  cruel  injustice 
practised  against  the  Irish  justified, 
to  his  mind  —  certainly  gave  sub- 
stantial reason  for — the  rising  of  1641. 
They  had  only  to  read  the  record  of  the 
Cromwell  period  and  the  period  of  Charles 
I.  to  see  what  he  meant  when  he  spoke 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Irish.  The 
suppression  of  the  1641  outbreak  was 
one  of  the  bloodiest  pages  in  the  whole 
of  history.  And  so,  let  them  pass 
from  Monarch  to  Monarch,  and  still 
they  came  to  ever  fresh  misery  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  was  a  horrible  history, 
and  i^urely  they  ought  to  be  glad  to  have 
a  chance  of  showing  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness to  a  people  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
oppressed.      Let  them    come   down    to 

Mr,  Everett 


their  own  times.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1798,  which  was  not  far  away  from 
them,  it  was  customary  to  look  upon  the 
rebellion  of  that  year  as  due  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  Irish  race  ;  but  his  read- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  country  taught 
him  that  it  was  a  rebellion  that  was  quite 
justified  by  the  horrible  cruelty  practised 
upon  the  people  during  the  disarmament 
which  preceded  it.  The  free  quarters, 
the  floggings,  the  half  hangings,  the  pitch 
caps  and  other  tortures  used  upon  the 
Irish  were  frightful  to  read  of.  Let  them 
look  up  and  down  the  history  of  the 
country  as  they  would,  and  what  did  they 
see  ?  We  took  away  the  people's  pro- 
perty and  persecuted  them  because  they 
were  Catholics,  although  we  (the  Eng- 
lish) were  the  great  instnimeut  of  making 
them  so.  He  had,  up  to  his  reading  of 
Irish  history,  imagined  that  persecution 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  alone, 
but  he  had  changed  his  mind  since  he 
had  read  of  the  persecution  of  Catholics 
by  Protestants  in  Ireland ;  their  churche* 
had  been  confiscated  and  taken  from  them 
by  violence,  and  they  themselves  had 
been  pursued  with  fiendish  cruelty  by 
Penal  Laws  expressly  designed  to 
keep  them  in  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  degradation.  The  purpose  of  the 
English  in  Ireland  was  selfish,  and 
had  not  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
;  but  the  reverse.  The  Prime  Minister  » 
short  time  ago  ably  summed  up  the  his- 
tory of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  when  he 
said  that  the  first  four  centuries  of  that 
rule  were  marked  by  a  settled  policy  of 
extermination,  then  followed  a  centuiT  of 
confiscation  of  the  land,  next  a  centurr  of 
cruel  Penal  Laws,  and  lastly  came  the 
present  century  of  famines  and  evictions; 
these  last  resulting  in  huudre<ls  of 
thousands  crossing  the  seas  with  savage 
and  righteous  anger  in  their  hea^t^. 
One  of  the  worst  injuries  we  ever  did 
Ireland  was  to  take  awav  her  Parliament 
in  1800.  He  sincerely  Iwlieveil  that  if 
that  Parliament  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
inflicted  upon  Ireland  the  horrors  and  the 
injustices  which  she  had  been  made  to 
suffer  during  the  present  century,  for  the 
people  would  have  had  iu  it  one  source  of 
protection  at  least.  It  was  pleasant  to 
remember,  however,  that  Irishmen  had 
never  sat  down  tamelv  under  this  treat- 
ment.  Every  generation  had  fumi^bt*d 
patriotic  men  among  them    who  boldly 
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came  forward  to  protest  against  the 
tyranny  this  natiou  so  cruelly  imposed 
upon  them.  To  this  tyrauoy  was  due  all 
the  trouble  they  had  had  with  Ireland  in 
the  discontent,  disloyalty,  and  violence 
of  her  people.  The  Whiteboys,  the 
Ribbonmen,  the  Land  League,  and  the 
PlftQ  of  CampaigD,  in  more  recent  times, 
all  had  their  origin  in  the  intoler- 
ible  condition  of  misery  to  which  the 
people  had  been  brought,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  it.  These  move- 
DJents,  in  fact,  were  a  kind  of 
rough  Lynch  Law  on  the  part  of 
tk  Irish  people,  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  justice  which 
men  everywhere  craved  for,  and  of 
wbich  England  had  deprived  them. 
They  had,  in  fact,  by  recent  legislation 
filiown  that  they  were  conscious  of  having 
treated  Ireland  unjustly.  Parliament 
W  practically  confessed  it  by  the 
frequent  efforts  it  had  made  to  deal  with 
Irish  grievauces,   and   he   was   glad    to 


virtually  held  the  balance  of  power,  and 
all  this  was  the  result  of  our  cruel  policy. 
lie  rejoiced  that  instead  of  destroying 
them  they  had  been  placed  on  fresh 
ground,  where  their  race  had  become 
powerful  in  numbers,  position,  and 
wealth.  No  power  on  earth  could  crush 
out  of  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  the  love  of 
their  country,  and  now  what  we  had  to 
do  was  to  make  the  details  of  this 
Bill  as  perfect  as  we  could  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  permanent  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Irish  race.  The  great 
object  before  them  was  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  Islands  live 
together  on  the  best  possible  terms,  aud 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Bill  would 
do  that.  He  hoped  they  would  pass 
it,  and  that  the  other  House  would 
think  better  and  not  stand  in  the  way. 
There  was  this  difficulty — that  there 
were  two  nations  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Ireland.  But  they  had  the  choice  of  two 
evils — whether  they  were  to  please  the 


tnowthat  those  efforts  had  been  directed  ,  minority  or  the  great  majority.  It  was 
to  raising  the  masses  of  the  people  to  a  '  said  to  Nonconformists  like  himself — 
ii'gher  and  better  position,  especially  in    Will  you  abandon  your  brethren  ?      The 


regard  to  the  land.     They  had  all  been 


Nonconformists    of     Ireland     were    the 


against  the  landowners,  and  in  favour  of  .  Catholics,  who  had  suffered  as  the 
the  80  long  oppressed  tenants,  and  were  !  English  Dissenters  had  suffered,  only  a 
a  confession  that  the  laws  had  been  |  thousand  times  more,  and  so  they  in 
wrong  to  the  tenants  who  formed  the  t  England  could  work  most  heartily  with 
great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  country,  i  and  for  them.  He  could  not  imagine  that 
They  had  now  to  look  to  the  future,  i  the  Irish  Parliament .  would  do  anything 
Eoglishinen  were  sorry  for  the  ^vrongs  to  prevent  the  country  flourishing.  They 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  Ireland  ;  and  would  want  to  increase  trade,  so  would 
ne  for  one  rejoiced,  as  he  had  said  before,  '  not   hurt    Belfast,  and  they    would   not 


want  to  increase  taxation  on  land, 
because  the  country  was  an  agricultural 
one  and  could   not  bear  heavy  burdens 


that  he  had  been  born  in  a  generation 
*luch  had  seriously  taken  up  the  Irish 
Question  with  the  hope  of  settling  it  and 

^^  procuring  peace  and  amity  between  ,  upon  its  land.  He  hoped  the  Protestants 
the  two  nations.  The  Irish  people  under  I  of  Ulster  would  join  with  their  brethren, 
present  conditions  were  naturally  dis-  j  the  Catholics,  and  with  the  freedom- 
«atisfied,  and  they  had  sent  an  over-  loving  people  of  England,  and  welcome 
whelming  majority  of  Representatives  to  «  local  self-government.  For  his  part,  he 
that  House  to  demand  a  change.  He  should  have  the  utmost  pleasure  in  voting 
tliought  the  history  of  the  Irish  people  was  for  J:he  Second  Reading, 
more  painful  than  the  history  of  the  Jews,  ♦Mu.  BUTCHER  (York)  said,  it 
*nd  in  some  respects  much  like  to  it.  seemed  that  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
The  Irish  had  been  scattered,  as  the  '  just  spoken  had  beeii  on  a  personally- 
wew8  had  scattered,  into  all  English-  conducted  tour  through  Ireland,  and  that 
*pcakiug  lands,  yet  in  their  exile .  he  had  commenced  to  dive  into  the 
"ad  increased  their  strength.  The  |  pages  of  history.  He  hoped  that  the 
Irjsh  were  now  strong  enough  in  j  result  of  his  last  enterprise  would  be 
nnmbers  and  in  money  to  take  their  own  i  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  former, 
part,  as  they  had  seen  in%bat  Parliament  j  They  had  been  asked  by  the  hon.  Member 
«iud  in  the  last  General  Election.  They  j  berfor  North  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton)  to  wipe 
^ere  in  this  position — that  in  the  United  out  all  the  past  acts  and  solemn  declara- 
^ttttes,  Australia,  and  England  they  now    tious  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Members,  and 
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aBHume  that  tlieir  acts  iu  the  future  would 
hettT  no  relation  to  their  acts  and  declara- 
tions in  ihe  pftBt.  They  could  not  draw 
the  sponge  over  the  past.  The  hou.  Mem- 
ber cliaracteristieally  exaggerated  the 
Irish  grievauces  and  ignored  the  efibrts  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  wipe  out  tlioHe 
grievances.  He  evcu  attTibuted  to  the 
Tory  Party  the  crime  which  disgraced 
the  National  movemeut ;  be  attrihiited 
the  success  of  the  Laud  League  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  that  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Empty  declamation  of  that  kind 
was  unworthy  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
'  Member  referred  to  Belfast,  and  the 
benefits — he  was  sure  they  were  benefits 
— which  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  had  nome  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  Belfast,  for  Belfast  re- 
jected him,  and  .surely  he  ought  to  see 
how  sincere  Belfast  was  when  it  rejected 
the  individual  on  account  of  (he  policy 
which  he  advocated.  Belfast  was  a 
great  workiug-closa  constituency,  but  in 
three   out   of    the    four    Divisions    the 


lalis 


mid  I 


date.  The  Member  for  Kerry  complained 
of  Belfast  not  having  a  Catholic  Lord 
Mayor,  whereas  Dublin  bad  a  Protestant 
Home  Rule  Lord  Mayor.  That  remindcil 
him  (Mr.  Butcher)  of  the  story  of  an 
argument  between  a  Catholic  clergyman 
anil  a  Protestant  clergyman  which  was 
wound  up  by  the  priest  saying  :  "  At 
any  rate,  there  is  the  Bible,  and  you 
have  ail  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  you 
cannot  find  an  epistle  to  the  Protestants." 
A  similar  irrelevance  pervaded  the  hon. 
Member's  argument.  When  Members 
below  the  Gangway  spoke  of  religions 
toleration,  they  evidently  forgot  that  the 
Meath  elections  were  not  so  very  remote. 
What  toleration  had  been  shown  then, — 
rot  towards  Proteatanls,  but  towards  men 
of  their  own  Party?  That  was  a  fair 
example  of  the  toleration  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party.  It  was  generally 
a<lmitted  that  the  Bill  was  a  unique 
product,  and  that  its  authors  had 
discovered  a  Constitution  that  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  problem,  no  doubt,  was  not 
a  usual  one ;  they  proposed  to  confer 
upon  Ireland  a  position  which  was 
neither  that  of  a  Colony,  a  Federal 
Slate,  or  an  Independent  Province.  For 
this  purpose  every  precedent  was  ran- 
sacked from  Croatia  to  California.  All  the 
Mr.  Butc/ier 


philosophical  ingenuity,  all  tl 
tutioual  subtlety,  which  belouj 
Treasury  Bench  had  been  br 
play  :  and  the  result  was  this  m 
budget  of  paradoses.  Zoolo 
tbey  were  able  from  a  few  bon 
struct  skeletons  of  extinct  aniu 
Majesty's  Government  had 
difficult  task  to  perform  : 
to  piece  together  tiie  difjeelt 
of  heterogeneous  organisms, 
expected  the  resulting  mecl 
live  and  work.  Before  the 
meut  proceeded  one  step 
promotion  of  the  Bill  they  bail 
lish  the  necessity  for  bring! 
The  hou.  Member  for  East  Cj 
Young)  said  the  other  night  tl 
who  did  not  see  at  ouce  the  ue 
(his  measure  must  have  an  opa 
He  (Mr.  Butcher)  confessed  ll 
an  opaque  mind.  He  could  not 
loftv  altitude  to  which  he  was 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  Thefirsi 
put  forward  as  showing  the  ue 
the  measure  was  the  pretence  i 
the  only  alternative  to  coer 
would  not  insult  the  intelligei 
House  by  replying  to  that 
Those  who  watched  the  aucc 
ministration  of  the  lale  Chief 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfo 
not  repeat  that  unfounded  fall 
hon.  Memlierfor  North-East  ( 
Davitt)  bad  said  that  Home 
the  universal  solvent  of  all  ( 
He  (Mr.  Butcher)  confessed  tl 
he  thought  Ihe  hon.  Member 
advertise  some  quack  meilici 
hon.  Member  spoke  of  the  a 
the  Colonies.  There  was 
analogy.  A  Colony,  before 
self -government,  was  wholly 
Representative  Institutions. 
had  at  present  a  Constituliona 
meni,  and  had  even  greater 
tation  than  she  was  entitled 
House  of  Commons  on  any 
population  or  taxation.  Ev 
precedent  that  had  been  j 
could  be  given,  was  equally 
The  hon.  Member  for  Norl 
with  a  certain  amount  of 
effect,  proiluced  out  of  his 
telegram  he  had  just  receivt 
Protestant  Home  Ruler  of  Belf 
House,  when  they  saw  the  teh 
pocted  to  hear  that  the  wht 
Orange  Body  had  gone  in  for  H 
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alfaat    had  I  The   origiaal    programme   of   the 

hBi-s  wpre  I  National  League  was  the  mdepenl 
bers  were,  ]  ^^  ^^^^^^^    ^a  ^    ^^^^   ^^^^.^.^^    ^^    , 

lordism.  He  asked  the  House  whi 
that  programme  was  altered  aft«r 
illed  declaratiou  of  the  "uiik 
hearts  "  ?  Ou  thai  poiut  he  wishi 
quote  two  leadiug  Natioualiats. 
Member  for  the  Ciiy  of  Cork  (Mi 
O'Brieu),  speakiug  hi  December,  : 
at  Killeagli,  said — 

Together,  pleaBe  Qotl,  we  will  mart 
shouliler  to  shoiilJer,  until  we  Bhall 
liberated  tbia  land  from  the  two  curses  oE 
lonliBin  and  English  rule." 
If  this  was  uot  enough  to-  show  tha 
programme  had  uot  heen  alterei 
would  quote  the  words  used  by  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillo 
Limerick  in  November,  1S87.  The 
Member  said — 

"  It  was  tbeir  firm  faith  that  whe 
ilruMTle  tor  the  land  was  cacrieil  to  a  such 
.crmmation.  at  the  same  hour  with  the 
pearanoe  of  the  landlards  the  power  of  fi 
goTernrocnt  would  disapfwar  aUo,  and 
the  olrl  nation  and  race  woulil  become  fn 

dejiendent  again." 
When  once  it  was  recoguised  tha 
preseut  movement  was  the  direct  apo 
successiou  of  the  movement  fouud 
principles  he  liad  iiamei 
grouud  was  completely  cut  from 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  becai 
became  at  once  apparent  that  it 
founded  ou  claims  which  the  Hous 
the  country  would  never  assen 
Passing  to  the  objections  against  thi 
one  of  the  maiu  ohjectious  to  it  wa 
the  UnionistB  distrusted  the  pro 
Irish  Government.  This  was  a  poin 
was  made  the  subject  of  much  * 
declamation  by  gentlemen  opposite. 
Unionists  were  told  that  they  diati 
the  people  and  preferred  an  iudic 
against  a  nation.  The  sober  fac 
that  they  believed  Ireland  could  be 
justly  governed  by  the  Imperial  I 
ment  than  by  the  mongrel  institutio 
posed  in  the  Bill.  In  justificati 
Unionist  distrust,  he  might  point 
past  history  of  the  agitation,  to  th 
that  in  the  proposed  Parliament  tb 
preponderating  class  would  be  the  ti 
farmers  and  labourers,  and  to  th< 
that  large    tracts  of  Ireland  wer£ 

i^^t    4-.^  >Ai-riltPa    nr-if>attv    1  n t i m  I rl fktlOt 
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would  feel 
was.  -The 
ill  was  the 
Nationalist 

rhich  they 
lUt  which 
mted  had, 
li linger  for 
onal  i  ode- 
Ireland — a 
neasure,  o 
though  the 
1  decreased 

ilaration  of 
■East  Cork 
li  mated  by 
lat,  except  | 
dream, 
depend  etice 
ler)  wished 
eland,  who 
ated  by  the 

ing  longing 
same  mode- 
ae  the  same 
an.  Member 
tared  that  it 
a  movement 
grorian,  and 
'  movement. 

ced  and  ridi- 
tnd  declared 
Nationalist 
1  a  speech 
r  for  North- 
ti  of  August, 
,     The  hon. 


I  Home  Rule 
enanl^farmcrs 

their  country, 
jated  recently 

it  he  said  the 


thit 


s  the 


ject  to  terrible  priestly  intimidatio: 
the  full  consent  and  concurrence  ( 
Anti-Parnellite  Members,  and  the 
people    living    there     were    unah 
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record  a  free  and  iudepeudent  judgment 
when  they  were  asked  to  give  their  votes 
on  great  questions.  It  had  been 
said,  the  Bill  bristled  with  safeguards. 
It  would  be  truer  to  say,  it  bristled  with 
distrust.  When  the  question  of  obtaining 
British  Revenue  was  concerned,  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  trust  the  Irish  Executive 
to  appoint  their  own  Judges.  Ko  doubt, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  Irish 
Judges  were  good  enough  to  decide  on 
all  questions  affecting  the  lives  and  the 
properties  of  the  Irish  Loyalist  popula- 
tion ;  but  they  were  not  good  enough 
to  decide  any  question  affecting  the 
Revenue — not  even  the  question  whether 
a  barrel  of  rum  had  or  had  not 
paid  its  quota  to  the  Imperial  Revenue. 
An  additional  illustration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's distrust  of  the  proposed  Irish 
Government  was  to  be  found  in  the  mode 
provided  for  executing  the  decrees  of  the 
Exchequer  Judges.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Asquith)  told  the  House  the 
other  night,  with  the  conscious  pride  of 
the  inventor,  that  the  Bill  provided  a 
mode  whereby,  if  the  Irish  Sheriff  would 
not  carry  out  the  decrees,  they  might  be 
enforced,  and  he  pointed  to  Section  19, 
which  provided  that  the  Exchequer 
Judges  should  appoint  a  special  Im- 
perial oflScer  for  the  purpose.  That  was 
their  fundamental  objection  to  the  Bill. 
They  did  not  trust  this  proposed  Irish 
Government,  and  they  had  an  excellent 
precedent  and  justification  for  that  in  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  them- 
selves. But,  turning  from  this  general 
objection  for  a  moment,  he  submitted  that 
there  were  three  special  separate  objec- 
tions, every  one  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  kill  the  measure.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  the  attitude  of  Ulster.  Ulster 
had  spoken  and  had  recorded  her  un- 
alterable determination  to  oppose  the 
Bill.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  re- 
markable change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  declarations  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  on  this  point.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton)  had 
told  them  to-night  that  they  were  not  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  utterances  of 
Ulster,  and*the  reason  he  advanced  was 
a  strange  one.  The  reason  given  was 
that  the  hon.  Member  himself  and 
his  friends  were  given  to  exaggera- 
tion. Well,  that  was  a  statement 
that  he  (Mr.  Butcher)  did  not  dispute. 
The    hon.    Member     and     his     friends, 

Mr,  Butcher 


no  doubt,  had  often  said  things  which 
they  did  not  really  mean  ;  but  when 
the  lion.  Member  drew  from  that  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  and  prosperous 
community  of  industrial  Ulster  said  what 
they  did  not  mean,  he  (Mr.  Butcher) 
absolutely  repudiated  the  suggestion.  As 
he  had  stated,  the  attitude  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  on  this  question  of 
Ulster  had  of  late  been  very  considerably 
modified.  They  first  heaird  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
•  Duchy  talking  in  a  wild,  random,  un- 
authorised, and  not  very  creditable 
manner,  as  to  the  "  bluster "  of  Ulster 
men.  But  that  did  not  now  represent  the 
view  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  for 
they  found  the  Home  Secretary  saying 
the  other  night  that  the  opposition  of 
Ulster  was  a  very  serious  question,  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  had  also  adopted 
a  subdued  and  temperate  tone  on 
the  question.  The  Home  Secretary, 
indeed,  had  declared  that,  if  Ulster 
demanded  it,  separate  treatment  should 
be  accorded  to  her.  Was  that  one 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  "  obligations  of 
honour  and  justice  "  }  He  (Mr.  Butcher) 
did  not  himself  believe  that  Ulster,  loyal 
and  true  as  she  was  to  her  fellow  Loyalit^ts 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  would  even  for  a 
moment  accept  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  to  her  for  separate  treatment ; 
but  he  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Nationalist  Members  were  favonrabie  to 
the  idea  ?  What  chance  did  they  think 
there  would  be  for  the  financial  succeffi 
of  this  Home  Rule  Parliament  if 
Ulster  were  excluded  ?  He  had  heard 
no  statement  on  that  point,  and  he  tmsted 
that  before  the  Debate  closed  some- 
one authorised  to  represent  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Members  would  declare  what 
their  view  was  as  to  this  proposed  exclu- 
sion of  Ulster.  This  question  of  the 
attitude  of  Ulster  was  an  unanswerable 
objection  to  the  Home  Rule  scheme. 
The  second  fatal  objection  was  the 
financial  objection.  No  doubt,  although 
divided  upon  some  points,  the  Nation- 
alist Members  were  always  nnited 
when  there  was  a  question  of  gettiocr 
more  money  from  England.  It  was 
extraordinary  to  see  how  unanimoa» 
those  gentlemen  became  when  then? 
was  a  prospect  of  securing  a  further 
draft  of  British  gold.  No  <loubt,  as  the 
i  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  had  pointed  ouu 
I  there    were  a  great  many  matters  to  bu 
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dealt  with  in  order  to  ensure  the  indus-  \ 

trial  progress  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  question 

¥48,  how  were  they  to  obtain  the  money 

for  it  ?    This  House  of  Commons  and 

the  British   nation    were    not    prepared 

to  give     a     million     or    two    a    year 

Mray  to  be   squandered    by    this    new- 

kij^led  Irish    Parliament.  "While   Ire- 

Iwd  remained   a    part    of    the    United 

Kingdom,  no  doubt,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 

neat  would  be  prepared  to  advance  raotiey 

fcf  the  industrial    improvement  of  that 

wmitrj.  The  Imperial  Parliament  would 

IfcwoRe  than  foolish  to  squander  money 

iy  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 

Wers  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  of 

fct  Snaguificent  commercial  enterprise, 

"Kew  Tipperary."    So  much  for  finance. 

IWe  was   a    third    unanswerable    ob- 

jirtiou  to  the  Bill,  which  was  the  question 

rf  tlie  retention   of  the  Irish  Members. 

fie  Home  Secretary  said  the  other  night 

«t  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members 

*B  vital  to   the  Bill ;  and  though  the 

nime  Minister   had  seemed   inclined  to 

fcive  it  an  open  question,  yet,  after  what 

fc  Home  Secretary  had  said,  it  appeared 

%him  (Mr.  Butcher)  that  the  right  hon. 

fconet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 

Bsui  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  would  have  some 

wulty  in  carrying  his  Amendment  in 

•war  of    the    exclusion   of    the   Irish 

faibers.     Then   what    were   they   left 

*M»?    They  were  left  with  two  impos- 

wand  ridiculous  alternatives — namely, 

*^"in  and  out"  suggestion  of  the  Bill 

•*!  the  almost  equally  ridiculous,  and 

**rtaialy  equally   impossible,  suggestion 

rf  allowing  the  Irish  Members  to  come 

W  and  meddle  with    English   affairs. 

*^i8  question    alone    was    one    which 

<wght  to  wreck    the   Bill.     He  wished 

tM)w  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  an  inte- 

^ting    speech    delivered    by   the   hon. 

Member    for   Cavan    the    other    night. 

ne  was   one    of   those    somewhat   rare 

specimens   of   Protestant  Belfast  Home 

filers.    This  ^  Belfast  Protestant,  with 

an  innocence  and  candour  which  did  him 

''pedit,  proceeded    to  depreciate  the  in- 

*lti8trie8  of  Belfast.     He  said,  with  refer- 

«»ce  to  the  shipbuilding  industry,  that, 

tofkr  as  the  shipbuilding  trade  was  con- 

^^nied,  it  might  as  well  be  carried  on   in 

the  Sandwich  Islands  for  all  of  Belfast 

there  was  about  it.     He  (Mr.  Butcher) 

listened  with  interest  to  one  explanation 

of  that    somewhat     startling    paradox. 

He  found,  as  the  hon.  Member  went  on. 


there  were  two  great  blots,  and  the  first 
terrible  blot  that  overlay  this  industry 
was  that  the  trade  had  to  import  its  iron, 
timber,  and  coal  for  use  in  shipbuilding. 
He  supposed  the  hon.  Member  would  say 
that  the  great  cotton  industry  of  Lanca- 
shire was  a  blot  on  the  civilisation  of 
England  because  they  did  not  grow  their 
own  cotton. 

Mr.  young  (Cavan,  E.)  said,  he 
only  said  that,  so  far  as  the  interior  of 
Ireland  was  concerned,  the  shipbuilding 
industry  might  as  well  be  carried  on  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  BUTCHER  was  much  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  his  explanation, 
but  he  could  not  see  how  that  bore  on  the 
question.  He  understood  that  Ireland 
did  not  make  ships  with  its  own  iron  or 
timber,  because  there  was  none.  Another 
blot  on  the  shipbuilding  industry  of 
Belfast  was  interesting  to  note,  and  this 
terrible  second  blot  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  Belfast 
supplied  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
world  with  ships.  What  a  terrible  in- 
dictment !  He  supposed  they  ought  to 
keep  their  ships  for  the  pleasure  of  boat- 
ing on  the  LifFey  and  in  Dublin  Bay. 
He  had  enumerated  what,  in  his  opinion, 
were  some  of  the  main  objections  to  this 
Home  Rule  measure.  Let  him  now,  for 
a  moment,  look  to  the  future,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  J.  Morley)  refused  to  face.  He 
(Mr.  Butcher)  declined  to  accept  the 
policy  of  ostrich-like  optimism  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  They  were  asked 
to  adopt  the  greatest  Constitutional 
change  ever  brought  forward  during  this 
century ;  but  he  thought  they  would  be 
neglecting  their  duty  if  they  did  not  en- 
deavour to  form  at  least  an  estimate  of 
what  the  result  of  this  policy  might  be. 
What  would  be  the  result  on  the 
Nationalists  of  Ireland  ?  He  was  willing 
to  accept  the  declarations  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  they  accepted  the  Bill,  not  as 
final,  but — if  he  might  coin  a  phrase — 
temporarily  final ;  he  was  willing  to 
accept  their  declarations  that  their 
speeches,  made  in  favour  of  independence, 
were  meant  to  encourage,  and  not  to 
deceive  their  followers.  But,  admit- 
ting all  that,  if  the  Bill  should  pass, 
the  pressure  of  Nationalist  opinion 
behind  hon.  Members  would  be  too 
great  for  them  to  resist.  The  first  result 
in   Ireland   would   be   bitter  disappoint- 
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ment  ;  capital  would  fly  from  the  country, 
wages  would  go  down,  employment  would 
become    scarce,    the    deluded    followers 
ofhon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
would  find  that  the  millennium  had  not 
arrived  ;  and,  in  their  bitter   disappoint- 
ment, they  would  say  this  was  the  result 
of  the  restrictions  the  Bill  had  put  upon 
them ;    they  would   say   they    were   re- 
strained  from    dealing    with   their  own 
commerce ;    they    were    prevented  from 
instituting   protective   duties,  and    from 
managing  their  own  trade  ;  and  above  all 
they   would    say    they    were    hampered 
and  held  back  by  the  contribution  that 
they    had  to   make  to   Imperial    funds. 
Under   these  circumstances  they   would 
remember  the  teachings  of  the  past  that 
had  been  dinned  into  their  ears,  that  Ire- 
land was  a  nation,  and  that  they  could 
not  put  bounds  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
nation — observations  that  were  repeated 
the  other  night,  though  with  less    dis- 
tinctness, by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
North -East    Cork    (Mr.  Davitt) — they 
would    demand    that    those    aspirations 
have  full  swing,  and  that  the  link  uniting 
them  to  Great  Britain  should  be  severed. 
That  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  National- 
ist followers  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway ;    but     what    would     be    the 
attitude  of  the  betrayed  Loyalists  of  Ire- 
land ?       They   would  rightly   feel   they 
had    been    rejected    and    scorned,   that 
Great     Britain     had     cast     them     off, 
and    they    would   refuse   any    longer   to 
be  bound  to  their  betrayers,  considering 
that  separation   was   the    lesser  of    the 
two  terrible  evils.    What  would  happen 
under  the  Bill  ?  The  majority  of  Ireland, 
acting  by  the  aid  of  the  British  Army 
and  Navy,  would  be  able  to  enslave  the 
minority    in    Ireland.       ["  No,    no  I  "] 
They  would  have  the  power  to  do  it,  and 
would  have  the  power  to  do  it  only  by 
the  means  of  the   Army  and   Navy   of 
England.       Once  remove   the   Imperial 
power,     once     refuse     to     allow      the 
Army  of  England  to  intervene,  and  he 
said  that  in  Ireland  the  loyal  minority 
would  be  able  to  assert  their  rights,  and 
be    able,  indeed,  to  make   their   voices 
heard     against     the     mere    numerical 
majority.     And  should  it  be  matter   of 
surprise  if  these  Unionists,  these  cast-off 
Loyalists,  said  :  "  Remove  this  coercion  by 
which  you  bound  us  down;  take  away  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  leave  us  to  our- 
selves ? "      These  were   not   imaginary 

Mr,  Butcher 


dangers.  The  Unionists  of  Ireland 
looked  forward  in  a  very  different 
direction  to  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 
They  hoped  by  the  aid  of  the  power, 
the  resources,  and  the  generosity  of  Great 
Britain  to  forward  the  industries  of  Ire- 
land and  to  promote  her  industrial 
development ;  they  hoped  to  bring  in  a 
scheme  of  local  self-government,  which 
would  encourage  a  sense  of  responsibility ; 
and,  above  all,  now  that  many  of 
the  Nationalist  Leaders  had  abandoned 
those  vain  and  chimerical  hopes  of 
national  independence,  they  hoped 
by  the  co-operation  of  all  Irishmen,  of 
whatever  Party  or  whatever  creed,  to 
act  together  and  to  succeed  in  the  tioble 
work  of  creating  a  prosperous  and  con- 
tented Ireland. 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  (Armagh, 
N.)  said,  the   hon.  Member   for   Kerry 
(Mr.  Sexton)  suffered  to-night  from  one 
of  those  long  attacks  of  oratory  to  which 
he  was  subject,  for  he  spent  two  hours 
and  40  minutes  in  discussing  this  Bill, 
but  the  last  part  of  his  speech,  which  he 
(Colonel  Saunderson)  thought  lasted  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  the  only 
part  in  which  he  took  any  interest.     He 
did   not   blame   the    hop.    Member    foir 
Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton)  for  taking  a  deep 
interest    in    the    financial    condition    of 
the    future     Government     of     Ireland. 
He     concluded,     if     the     Government 
was   ever    created,   if   it     ever    existed 
in    Ireland,    that   with    the    experience 
the  hon.  Member  had  gained  in  financial 
management  in  The  Freeman's  Journal 
office,    that    he    would     be     the     first 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The  hon- 
Member  desired  to  start,  and  he  (Colonel 
Saunderson)  thought  it  was  very  natural 
that  he  should,  with  a  full  exchequer, 
because    the    Irish    Government   woidd 
have  large    calls  upon  that  exchequer. 
There  would  be  the  payment  of  Members, 
the   payment  of    the   Government,   the 
restoration  to  their  farms  of  the  evicted 
tenants,    and    various    other    expenses 
which    would     undoubtedly     try     their 
financial     resources.      Then     the     hon. 
Member  went  on  and  showed  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  Irish  police.     The 
hon.  Member  said  Ireland  was  a  nation. 
Yes,  it  was  a  nation,  but  under  police 
protection ;  for  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  could  not  be  denied  that,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  great  exertions  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  in  all  probability  the  right 
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visii  of  the  Mein)>er  for  Cork  (Mi 
O'Brien)  lo  the  city  he  repreaented, 
1  it  vas  described  as  a  visit  imder 
ice  prote<:tioii.  Irelaud  was  nt  prei^ut 
tided  for  self-governmeut  that  there 
re  two  sections  of  the  Nationalist 
rtj  which  so  loved  one  another  and 
Te  so  anxious  to  make  commou  cause 
■  llie  benefit  of  their  country,  that, 
■re  it  not  for  the 
thority  of  the  Ci 


.fined  to  the  landlords  and  t 
piace-hnuters  in  Dublin. 
hear!"]  Hon.  Members  b 
Gangway  agreed  with  that,  bn 
piece  of  information  new  to  lii 
thongbt  his  right  hon.  Friend  t 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr,  A.  J. 
who  had  recently  visited  Uls 
be  astonished  to  be  iuformei. 
of  the  !  mighty  mnltitiide  there  assembli 
many  of  the  hon,  '  composed    of    the    workin 


Ulster,  were  really  in    their 

favour   of    Home    Rule.     And 

established,  the  ques-  I  hon.      Gentleman       went     ou 

I  of  the  police  would  be  one  of  a  most    that  far  more  of  the  Protestant 


The   hon.    Member    wonld    have   i 


Kerry   (Mr.   Sexton)   said   that  they    Home    Rnle    had   it   i 


I.  be. 


sis  tent  and  persistent  system  of 
It  was  very  eiisy 


lid  establish  a  conuty  polic 
nl.  Whatwould  happen,  he  wondered,  boycottin_ 
a  Nationalist  county  if  a  Parnellite  statement,  but  he  shonld  liki 
omber  were  to  visit  it?  An  illiistra- !  that  statement,  and  he  vciilu 
in  occurred  at  the  last  Election' when  '  there  was  as  much  truth  in 
iG  huD.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  |  ment  as  there  would  be  if  he  w 
'olonel  Xolan)  visited  the  county  which  ,  the  main  portion  of  tbe  const 
?  now  represented.  The  hon.  and  i  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (M 
tllant  Member  weut  to  a  village  to  had  recently  joined  the  Orange 
iavA.ss  the  inhabitants.  He  was  met  tion.  The  hon.  Member  ant 
Uside  the  village  by  the  priest  and  40    happy  slate  of  things  in  Irohii 

the  inhabitants,  and  unfortunately  were  to  act  ou  what  he  said  ; 
lere  were  uo  poliire  present.  The  hon.  ■  uot  to  remember  the  pa,it — tha 
ad  gallant  Memtter  asked  for  the  obliterated  ;  the  Irish  minorit 
eople's  BufTrages,  and  the  reply  came  hang  all  their  hopes  on  the  i 
um  the  rev.  gentleman,  who,  ;  flood  of  promises  which  the  ho 
ithout  any  warning,  brought  out  a .  emitted  to-day  in  the  Hon 
icfc  which  he  had  concealed  behind  his  ,  placeil  no  value  ou  the  prom 
tok,  struck  tbo  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- !  hon.  Member,  and  he  should 
un  on  the  top  of  hie  head,  and  floored  |  alluded  to  the  speech  of  the  ho 
im.  As  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle-  '  — for  the  reason  that  he 
isiL  would  allow,  two  handkerchiefs  of  - 
lit  blood  were  shed  on  that  occasion, 
bat  they  might  take  to  be  a  specimen 
f  the  Church  militant.  Therefore,  he 
loiild  say  thot  one  of  the  anxieties  of 
K  future  Parliament  would  be  the 
lanipulfttion  of  the  Irish  police, 
iphon.Member  for  Kerry  (Mr,  Sexton) 
'eut  on  to  make  some  very  remarkable 
tatemenls,  and  gave  some  information 
f  which  he  (Colonel  Suunderson)  was 
ot  previously  aware,  and  from  which 
le  House  and  the  public  could  judge 
lie  value  of  the  remainder  of  his 
laiemeniB.  The  hon.  Memlier  said — and 
hi*  was  a  most  astounding  fnct — that  the  . 
nftjofity  of  tbe  Ulster  people,  or   of  the 
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Party    whatever  in    Ireland  e 

clerical  Party  that  elected  him 

not  for  the  fact  that  the  hon 

made  the^  astounding  stateme 

one  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Ult 

felt  it  his  duty  to  meet  tl 

ments  by  a  distinct  and  absoli 

When  he  looked  forwanl  to  tb 

ho  felt  that  there  were,  at  a 

least     three    speeches    that 

delivereil   in  that  House  that 

eminently  worthy  of  the  cousii 

the   Party  to   which  he  boloi 

that  it  would  be  their  duty,  as 

lid,  to  meet  those  speeches 

i  sec  if  they  were  capable 

D,     Naturally,  the  first  spci 
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Speech    of    the    Prime    Minister.     The 
Prime  Minister  was  the  incarnation  of 
Home  Rule  ;  without  him  Home  Rule 
would  be  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.     It 
was  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  who 
had  made  Home  Rule  a  great  political 
question,  and  at  the  outset  he  must  say 
that  he  felt,  and  had  felt  all  along,  that 
there  would  be  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.     He  thought  that'  difficulty 
the  House  would  now  understand,  because 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  made   use  of 
language  which  he  sometimes  forgot,  and 
which,  if  he  remembered,  he  did  not  appear 
to    understand.     The   House   would  re- 
member that  on  a  recent  occasion  in   this 
Debate   that   the    right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  them  an  exegesis  of  a   speech  he 
delivered  some  years  ago.  In  that  speech 
the   right   hon.    Gentleman    alluded    to 
certain    Irish    gentlemen 'as    "marching 
through     rapine     to    the      dismember- 
iiient  of  the  Empire."     That  speech  had 
been  often  quoted.     [An  hon.  Member  : 
Twelve  years   old.]     Very  likely,  but  it 
was  a  very  serious  accusation  to  make 
against  Members  of  that  House.  "March- 
iug  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire  "  meant  treason  with   vio- 
lent  robbery.        It    now     appeared    the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  day  said 
that  statement  only  alluded  to  one  Mem- 
ber  of   the   Nationalist   Party,    and   he 
(Colonel  Saunderson)  must  say  he  gave 
great   credit   to   the   hon.    Member    for 
Clare  (Mr.  W.  Redmond)  for   taking  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  up,  and  in  honour 
of  the  Leader  whose  memory  he  revered 
to  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  accu- 
sations should  only  fall  on  the  head    of 
the   late   Mr.  Parnell.     The   right   hon. 
Gentleman  then  gave  them  a  further  ex- 
planation, and    that   appeared   to   mean 
that  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  colleagues  were  "  marching  through 
rapine    to    the    dismemberment   of   the 
Empire,"  he  meant  they  were*  in  direct 
opposition  to  the    Land   Bill   of    1881. 
Now,  it  never  would  have  entered  into 
his   (Colonel   Saundersou's)  head  to  de- 
scril>e   the  opposition  to  a  Land  Bill  as 
'*  marching  through  rapine  to  the   dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire."    He  looked 
forward   with  anxiety  to  the  speech  of 
the   right   hon.   Gentleman  ;    it   was   a 
voluminous  speech;  but  when  that  speech 
was  dissected,  and  when  they  divested  it 
of  the  oratorical  garment  which  the  right 

^Colonel  Saunderson 


hon.  Gentleman  could  weave  so  deftly 
around  nothing  in  particular,  ver}-  little 
remained:  It  would  appear  from  that 
speech  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  two  objects  in  view.  He  had  to  re- 
assure Great  Britain  as  to  the  effect  the 
Bill  would  have  on  Imperial  affairs,  and 
he  had  to  reassure  the  Irish  people  as  to 
the  effect  it  would  have  in  Ireland.  On 
the  first  point  the  right  hon.  GentleiBan 
said  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  tnwt 
the  Irish  people.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman asked  hun  whether  he  trusted  tli« 
Irish  people,  the  Irish  people,  in  the  view 
of  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  and  his 
friends  (being  the  Nationalist  Party),  he 
would  say  franklj  be  did  not  trust  them 
at  all,  not  because  be  thought  the  Irish 
peo[^e  worse  than  any  other  people,  but 
because  the  Irish  peo^e  had  not  got  the 
power,  had  absolutely  not  got  the  right 
to  make  their  own  wishes  known.  Per- 
haps some  hon.  Members  would  ronem- 
her  that  a  good  number  of  years  ago, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  ia  the 
Ballot  Act,  that  the  aigument  in  favour 
of  applying  the  Ballot  Act  to  Ireland 
was  that  d^  vote  of  the  Irish  elector  did 
not  represent  his  own  opinions,  but  oviug 
to  the  coercion  of  tll»  landlords,  r«pre- 
senteil  the  landlord**  opinions.  He 
(Colonel  Saunderson)  happened  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that 
time;  he  was  an  Irish  landlord,  and  feeling 
as  he  did  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tmlb  in 
that  assertion,  he  voted  for  the  Ballot  Act, 
Well,  the  Ballot  Act  had  been  passed. 
Had  it  made  the  Irish  people  masters  of 
their  own  vote  and  of  their  own  political 
actions  ?  For  an  answer  he  would 
simply  refer  the  House  to  the  late  Elec- 
tions, when  70  or  71  hon.  Members  had 
been  returned  absolutely  by  the  action 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland. 
In  order  to  substantiate  that  assertion, 
he  might  appeal  to  the  Parnellite  Mem- 
bers, and  the  speeches  which  they  made 
during  the  late  elections.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  question  as  to  whether  tfeey 
would  trust  the  Irish  people  or  not,  but 
whether  they  could  trust  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Land  League.  In  this  sense  they  did 
not  trust  the  Irish  people.  The  method 
adopted  for  trying  to  reassure  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  was  most  extraordiuarj. 
The  Prune  Minister  took  a  geographicatl 
tour  around  Europe,  and  in  every  ca*e 
that   he  mentioned   the   adoption  of    a 
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miUr  policy  had  beeo  a.  source  of  iveak- 
■ss  rather  than  streugth.  He  first 
loko  of  A  stria- Hungary.  Was  that  a 
iwerful  Empire  ?  If  tbe  right  hou. 
eutlemau  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  read 
e  leading  papers  of  Vienna,  be  would 
111  that  the  view  taken  by  the  people  of 
iistria  was  totally  opposed  to  the  policy 
hich  be  DOW  asked  the  House  to  adopt, 
he  Xeue  Freie  Presse  said  the  other 
»y — a  copy  had  beeii  forwarded  to  him 
Colonel  Saundersoii) — that  if  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  bad  eousidered  the  effect 
f  granting  autonomy  to  the  various  por- 
ons  of  the  Austrian  Empire  he  never 
■fluid  have  embarked  npou  such  a 
olicy.  The  right  hou.  Gentleman  next 
eferred  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  be 
Id  not  derive  much  ansietauee  in  that 
uarter ;  while  Italy  aud  France  had 
dopted  policies  diametrically  opposed  to 
bat  which  he  uow  invited  the  House  to 
snctiou.  Spain  witB  a  couutry  which  bad 
dopted  the  principle,  with  one  exception 
-namely,  Catalonia.  The  right  hon, 
lentlemau  alluded  to  a  powerful  re- 
istance  there — to  the  people  resisting  a 
■Vench  invasion.  Bui  if  the  right  hon. 
ientleinau  waid,  "Consider  Catalonia," 
IP  would  reply,  "Consider  Balliuamuck" 
— jes,  Ballinamuck,  which  was  a  famous 
ilace  iu  Irish  history.  Id  1798  Ireland 
enjoyed  Home  Eule,  under  tbe  beneficent 
ind  benign  inflnence  of  Grattan's  Parlia- 
fnent.  But  so  different  were  the  inhabi- 
i4Dts  of  Ballinamuck  from  those  of 
Citalonia  that,  instead  of  resisting  the 
French,  they  received  them  with  open 
imi<(,  and  at  Ballinamuck  tbe  French 
»niiliaries  aud  tbe  Irish  patriots  surren- 
ilered  to  the  Irish  Yeomanry  and  the 
British  troops,  Catalonia,  therefore,  was 
™t  a  happy  illustration  for  the  right 
noB.  Gentleman  to  give.  But  he  went 
nu— and  tbe  hon.  Member  for  North 
Kerry  likewise  caught  up  the  refrain — 
'o  cite  Tnrkey  as  a  magnificent 
"pecimen  of  the  success  of  Home 
Ride  by  granting  autonomy  to  the 
Baikau  Slates.  Such  arguments  as  those 
might  be  good  euongh  for  tbe  Radical 
Party,  but  they  could  hardly  lead  astray 
■ny  iutelligent  man.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  pointed  ont,  as  a  culminatiug 
feature  of  the  trinmph  of  Turkey,  Samoa, 
the  Island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Lebanon.  If 
those  were  examples  in  favour  of  tin 
''Rht  hou.  Gentleman's  proposals,  h( 
Would  give  him  up— he  was  past  argu- 


Irelc 

ment.  He  coidd  noi 
tbe  right  hon.  Gent 
the  Home  Rule  Par 
ber  for  Kerry  poiiite 
might  add,  ill-advi? 
conversion  of  which 
was  accused,  and  th 
to  persuade  the  Ho 
sion  which  took  pi 
views  of  tbe  Prime 
sudden  conversion, 
cess  of  political  evi 
right  hon.  Gentlei 
years  before,  that  hi 
head.  He  was  af 
history  was  against 
Kerry,  and  he  now  ) 
House  that  the  con 
hon.  Gentleman  i 
stantaneous.  In  thi 
Prime  Minister  app 
constituencies  and  i 
him  a  euflicient  maji 
dependent  of  the 
Kerry  and  his  f 
majority  been  giver 
hou.  Gentleman  w 
staunch  a  Union!: 
Saimderson)  was  to 
hon.  Gentleman  fo 
position  that  unle 
buying  the  votes  of 
— not  by  money,  bu 
sions — he  had  no  ch 


appeal  to  the  patri 
people,  when  he  f 
result  of  the  Elec 
became  what  he  wai 
changed  tbe  right  h 
new-born  love  for  1 
increasing  desire  to 
terms  with  her  pe< 
desire  to  get  the 


Th 


,ey 


>uld 


recalling  that  when 
tieman  told  them  t 
the  Home  Rule  polii 
only  by  his  innate  li 
love  of  the  Irish  pec 
Gentleman  was  ena 
Parliament.  He  wi 
right  hon.  Gentlen: 
equally  with  Gratt 
with  that  which  li< 
There  was  uo  si  mi 
kind  between  them 
ment   was  composei 
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?re  u'a^:  auy  parallel  at  all.     Had  the 
bt    boil.    Geutleman    said    that    the 
iiwe  of  Commons  proposed  to  reiuatate 
:  I'eual  Luwh,  aud  to  place  the  Catholic 
ijoriiy  iiuder  the  Leel  of  the  I'rotes- 
it  miuority,  the  parallel   would    have 
u-u    complete.       This     Bill     v 
;  miuority     u     re-euaclmeut 
iial    Laws.       It    wkb    placiug    them 
ilcr  the   heel    of    their   aticicut   foea. 
le  Prime    Miuii!ter   said    Home    Rule 
ci  been   before   the   pountry   for   seven 
ars.  So  had  the  Home  Rulers,  aud  those 
teu  years  had  beeo  a   period  of  pro- 
liuu.    During  that  time  they  had  had 
npportunity    of    exhibitiug    to    the 
irld  at  large,  aud  to  Irelaud   i 
ular,  that  they  had  given  up  their  old 
^bods  aud  become  reformed  charac^ters  ;  ' 
t  their  views  lemaiued  precisely  the    This    Home    Rule 
Jie.    Aud  those  aeveu  years,  far  from    measure     for    the 
noving  any  objection  Loyalists  might 
ve  bad  to  be  ruled  and  governed  by 
^Di,  bad  but  stereotyped  the  absolute 
Mksity  whieh  existed,  if  they  ' 
*iu   their    freedom   and    security    for 
At  lives  and  property,  of  resisting  to 
!  bitter  eud,  as  they  intended  to  do, 

Tsttempt [AiaapA.']  They  might 

igh  as  they  pIe:isod  ;  laughter  would 

'  kill  the  movement  which  had  been  j  clearly  what  his  view 
ited  iu  Irelaud  ;  and  that  movement  i  to  the  requirements 
LS  to  prevent,  and  it  would  prevent,  |  Party  iu  Irelaud.  ' 
r  ailempt  being  maile  in  the  future  to  I  began  by  sayiug  that 
«e  the  liberties  aud  the  lives  of  the  I  i>iAnageraeut  of  her  o' 
"ii  minority  under  the  heel  of  men  i  enjoyment  of  represei 
10  Lad  proved  iheir  fitness  to  rule  by  \  The  hon.  Member's 
!  way  tliey  eouducted  the  Land  League  |  ment  of  represontatii 
iwtiou,  who  had  shown  their  capacity  ,  fered,  perhaps,  somt 
msnage  the  finances  of  the  country  by  |  which  he  (Colonel  1 
'  way  in  which  they  managed  and  I  taiued.  The  hou.  M 
Qipulatcd  the  fund  of  the  Plan  of  .  say  that  Irelaud  about 
mpaign,  and  whose  performances  as  I  ment  of  her  own  affaii 
Wciers  culminated  by  bringing  the  ]  control — aud  iu  sayi 
I'l  prosperous  journal  iu  Irelaud,  Member  undoubtedly 
incially  speaking,  to  the  verge  of  tbo  control  of  the  In 
u.  j  and,  no  doubt,  if  he  tl; 

,,        „  -  I  would  subject  her  afTa 

Mr.  hEXTON  :  I  may  say  that,  so  j  the  Imperial  I'arliami 
as  the  Members  of  the  Parliamentary  |  jt_  'fij^  |j(m_  Menibc 
icenied,  they  fiund  Tiie  j  express  his  feelings 
very  shaky  ,  'phey  had  heard  that  i 
Member  for  Kerry  soi 
8AUKDERS0N  said,  that ,  "cw-boru  love  which  e 
„„^        .         I        1    1 1       ■      .1  of  himself   and   his   O 

Was  not  a  shareholder  in  the  paper,    .      ,      ,    ,  ., 
.   .,  ,    ,  ,.  .  .     .         laud  ;  but  the  union 

.  the    very  shaky  condition    of   that    ,,ge„  „    .j^o.^g  g„o„„l 

rual  showed  the  earlhijiiake  which  ;  those  hou.  Members  i 
1  laken  place  iu  the  Nationalist  ranks,  j  the   House.     They   si 


proved  the  so-calb 
at  the  present  timi 
because  the  National! 
kept  from  destroying 
Irish  Constabulary, 
powerful  section  in  1 
Loyalists,  was  absolu 

have  the  rule  of  eii 
price.  There  was  at 
of  the  hon.  Memb 
(Mr.  J.  £.  Redmoi 
should  like  to  refer 
the  hou.  Member  for 
inly  bon.  Member  i; 
'eally  represented  a  [ 
the  Irish  Nationalii 
lion.  Member  said  th 
powerful  sect! 
ighbour    woul 


Govei 

Archbishop  Walsh,  t 

itiirncd  70  Irish  Mer 

while   the  hon.   Mem 

■epreseuted    70,000 

hou.  Member  for   Wn 

lie  man,    and    his   s 

ight   to    make,   a  ,g 

that    House,    and   he 
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meot.  It  was  said  that  the  diminution 
of  population  was  a  proof  of  decay  in 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  famine 
of  nearly  50  years  ago  had  a  great 
efect  in  dimhiishing  population,  but 
the  great  factors  in  the  case  were  two- 
fold. The  first  was  education,  and  the 
second  increased  facilities  of  locomotion. 
The  Irish  people  had  learnt  that  there 
were  other  countries  besides  Ireland  where 
bighmen  could  thrive.  He  had  no  doubt 
hoQ.  Members  below  the  Gangway  loved 
their  country  and  desired  her  welfare- 
after  their  fashion  ;  but  could  they  say 
thst  Ireland  would  be  in  a  more  solvent 
condition  if  there  were  now  8,000,000  of 
popolatioD  in  the  island  instead  of 
0,000,000  ?  Why,  Ireland,  in  that  case, 
would  be  one  great  congested  district. 
Therefore  the  diminution  of  population 
WM  no  proof  whatever  that  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  had  decreased 
since  the  Union.  Hon.  Members,  how- 
ever, said — "  Give  us  Home  Rule  ;  go 
ont  of  Ireland  ;  do  not  trouble  us  any 
more  with  the  capital  you  have  flooded 
iw  with ;  let  us  get  capital  of  our  own." 
Where  on  earth  would  they  get  it  ? 

Mr.  JOHN    DILLON  (Mayo,   E.)  : 
Plenty  ! 

COLOXEL    SAUNDERSON    said,  he 
should  like  to  see  the  hon.  Member   who 
aid  "Plenty"  start  a  loan.     The  loan 
which   the    hon.    Member     for     Kerry 
sncceeded  in  getting  for  Dublin  on  very 
^y  terms  was  effected  when  there  was 
*  Unionist  Government  in  power,   and 
when  Home  Rule   was  not  looming  in 
the  immediate  distance.     He  should  like 
to  see  the   hon.    Member  start   a   loan 
^o-daj.    He   would  not  find  the  money 
DOW  on  any  terms  until  it  was  seen  what 
course  the  British  Government   intended 
to  take  with  regard  to  the   Home  Rule 
Kill.     If   this    was    an   Irish    question 
aJone,  if  Ireland  could  be  severed  alto- 
gether   from     England,    perhaps     hon. 
Gentlemen  would  have  a  better  hope  of 
'ceing  this   Bill   become   law,    but    the 
British  people  realised  more  and  more 
<^^ery  day  that  it  was  a  Bill  to  disin- 
tegrate   the     Empire — a     Bill     which 
affected  Englishmen  as  much  as  it  would 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.      He  would 
repeat  what  he  had  said  before — that  the 
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minority  in  Ireland,  consisting  as  they 
did  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  population, 
absolutely  refused  to  accept  this  Bill. 
The  Prime  Minister  referred  to 
countries  in  which  he  said  Home  Rule 
had   proved  a  success — a  success,  how- 


ever, which  was  called   in  question ;  but 

where   would   he   find  a  case  in  which 
autonomy   had   been  forced  on  a  parent 
State  or  a  Province  against  the  will  of  a 
large  and  powerful  section  of  the  people  ?  • 
In    opposing    the    Bill    they    had    the 
sanction  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
who,  the  other  day,  in  reply  to  a  deputa- 
tion on  the  eight  hours  question,  pointed 
out  that  in  order  to  get  legislation  there 
must    be  union  ;    "  for "  he  said,  "  you 
can  never  force  legislation   on   a  deter- 
mined minority."     In  Ireland  there  was 
a  "  determined  minority  "  who  believed 
they  had  an   inheritance  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and   who  said  : — "  You  have 
no  right   to  cut  us  adrift  and  hand  us 
over  to  another  to  which  we  have  never 
consented  to  bow.     Our  allegiance  is  to 
the  Queen,  God  bless  her  !     We  owe  no 
allegiance  to  a  priest-elected  majority  of 
the    House   of   Commons."      They    pro- 
posed to  break  up  an  old    Constitution 
and  to  erect  a  new  one.     They  had  even 
gone   the  length  of  bringing  specimens 
(referring   to  the  Irish   Members)  from 
various  countries — even  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.     He  could  understand  a 
man   who    was    going    to    build  a    new 
house     consulting     his     neighbours     as 
to     the     plans      they      had      adapted ; 
but      he      could       not       conceive       of 
people       who       lived       in       an       old 
house,  occupied  by  ancestors  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  altered  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  requirements,    pulling   it   down  in 
order  to  build  a  bran  new   one  on  some 
new    pattern     obtained     from      another 
country.     The  position  assumed  by  the 
minority  was  supposed  to  be  a  treasonable 
— ["  Oh,  oh  I  "] — well,  a  revolutionary 
one.     The  Secretary  for  War  had  spoken 
of   something   he  (Colonel    Saunderson) 
had  said  ;  but  he  had  only  followed  what 
had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  before   he  found  salvation. 
In    November,     1885,    the    right    hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

"When  we  come  to  the  question  of  giving 
them  a  separate  Parliament  and  a  separate  Go- 
vernment, then  I  confess  I  see  great  difficulty. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  likely  to  be  assented  to  by 
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any  Government,  either  Whig  or  Tory,  because 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  duty  to  the 
Crown." 

This  was  in  November,  1885  ;  and  in 
January,  1886,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  a  ferocious  Home  Ruler  !  It  was  as 
men  who  felt  their  duty  to  the  Crown 
and  who  loved  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  that  they  took  their  stand,  and 
they  appealed  to  every  man  who  did  the 
same,  to  every  soldier  and  every  sailor, 
for  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  which  they 
were  the  champions.  They  were  called 
the  "  British  garrison."  Of  course,  the 
Premier  held  that  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived  was  Daniel  O'Connell.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  lived  before 
Daniel  0*Connell.  And  the  Duke  be- 
longed to  the  British  garrison.  He 
would  point  out  that  every  great  Irish- 
man who  had  taken  part  in  the  history 
of  the  country  or  of  the  Empire  belonged 
to  the  British  garrison 

Mr.  SEXTON:  What  about  Burke  ? 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  :   He  and 

his    friends    believed    that   the    British 

people  were    on   their  side.     They  had 

now,  at  any  rate,  a  majority  in  England 

of  71  ;  and  how  did  they  propose  to  carry 

their  Home  Rule  Bill  ?     They  proposed 

to  do  it  by  coercing  the  House  of  Lords, 

and  through  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Crown.  But  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
would  never  coerce  the  House  of  Lords 
so  long  as  there  was  an  English  majority 
against  them.  So  long  as  there  was  a 
majority  in  England  against  Home  Rule, 
80  long  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
warranted  in  offering  a  steady  opposition 
to  the  passing  of  such  a  measure.  He 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  outcome 
of  this  measure,  far  from  weakening  the 
State,  would  be  to  strengthen  it.  Every 
country,  he  believed,  from  time  to  time 
required  to  confront  some  danger  to  the 
State  in  order  to  kindle  the  patriotism  of 
its  people.  In  former  times  they  had 
foreign  foes  ;  now  they  had  traitors  in 
the  camp;  but,  for  himself,  he  believed 
that  the  British  people,  who  had  faced 
Europe  in  arms,  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  such  as  they,  and  that  as  opinion 
grew  this  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  now 
stood  as  an  obstacle  in  their  path,  would 
crumble  into  dust  before  the  onward 
march  of  a  still  united  people. 

Colonel  TSaunderson 


•Mr.  NAPIER    (Roxburgh)    said,  he 
had,  in  common  with  other  new  Members, 
to  ask  for  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  he  made  a  few  observations,  and  he 
did  so  with  every    confidence   after  his 
experience  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  already  granted  to  fellow-freshmen 
during  these  Debates.     He  was  bound  to 
say  that  the  indulgence  which  he  hoped 
to  receive  w^as  one  which  he  trusted  to 
repay  with  a  similar  indulgence  to   the 
House,  because   he   did  not  propose  to 
detain  it  any  length  of  time.     The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentlemau  who  had  just  sat 
down   had     told   them    that   there  were 
traitors   in    the    camp.      Who  were  the 
traitors,    and    where    was    the    camp  ? 
And  what  was  the  drift  of  the  argument 
to  which  they  had  listened  ?     Was  it  not 
a  veiled  incentive  to  barefaced  rebellion  ? 
Was  it  not  that  these  men  came  here  to 
Parliament  and  said — "If  you  pass  an  Act 
displeasing   to  us,  the  small  minority  in 
the  House  and  in   Ireland,  we  will   fight 
to  the  last  gasp  rather  than  obey  this  law  ? 
He   did    not   know     whether    that   was 
treason,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  gross 
contempt   of  that    House."     {_Cri€s    of 
"  No  !  "]     Did  they  deny  it  ?    They  had 
almost  had  the    miserable  editor    of    a 
miserable  journal  before  them  at  the  Bar 
recently  for  using  contemptuous  language. 
This    was    a    serious    question  —  such 
language  constituted   a  serious    matter, 
and  he  would  ask  the  House  to  consider 
one  precedent.     In  a  Petition  by  inhabi- 
tants of  Gloucester  against  the  Seamen's 
Bill  in  1741,  it  was  stated  that  "  such  a 
law   could   never  be   obeyed,    or    much 
blood  would  be  shed  in  consequence  of  it.'* 
Now,  wK  ..  had  been  said  by  the  wisest 
and    wittiest   Tory    writer    of    the    last 
century    upon    that    contention  ?     The 
Rules  of  the  House   would  not    permit 
of  a  Member  reading  his  own    speech^ 
but  he  was  happy  to  observe  that  these 
Rules    were    somewhat    relaxed     when 
it    came    to    reading    the    speeches     of 
others.     He  had,  for  instance,  had    the 
curiosity  to  listen  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.     and    lefirned  Member  for   Dublin 
University   to-night,    and    that    gentle- 
man had  used  a  vast  sheaf  of  extracti^ 
from  other  Members'  speeches — speeches 
of  the  past,  of  the  present,  and,  he  was 
about  to  say,  to  come — speeches  dug  ool 
of  the  dust  heap  and  from  the  DavejV 
locker  of  lost  orations.     He  did  not  pro> 
pose  to  dig  about  amongst  these  speeches 
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but  he  wonld  ask  these  firebrands  from 
Ulster  to  listen  to  the  words  of  this 
great  Tory  of  the  last  century,  who 
said  that  if  people  could  renounce  at 
their  pleasure  the  laws  which  Parliament 
made  this  House  was  merely  a  Convention 
of  empty  phantoms  whose  determinations 
were  nothing  more  than  a  mockery  of 
State.     He  said — 

*'  Eyery  iosalt  npon  this  House  is  a  violation 
of  our  CoDBtitation,  and  the  Constitution,  like 
eTeiy  other  fabric,  being  very  often  battered, 
must  fall  at  last.  It  is,  indeed,  already 
destroyed,  if  there  be  in  the  nation  any  body  of 
men  who  stall  with  impunity  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  laws,  plead  the  great  charter  of  liberty 
against  those  powers  that  made  it,  and  fix  the 
limits  of  their  own  obedience." 

LaughterJ]       Hon.     Members     might 
angh.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for   North    Armagh    and   the   hon.   and 
learned,  and,  he  ought  to  add,  "  gallant " 
Member  for  Mid  Armagh  (Mr.  Barton) 
were  "  enrolled."     He  did  not  know  in 
what  force  the  latter  was  enrolled,  but 
he  remembered  that  that   hon.  Member 
was   the   first   Member    he    had    heard 
address  the  House.   That  hon.  Gentleman 
was  then  dressed  in  the  sober   garb  of 
one  learned  in  the  law.     No  one  could 
have    foretold    from    his     suavity    and 
smoothness  the  cruel  fate  that  awaited 
him.     There  was  then  every  prospect  of 
a  peaceful    termination    of   his    learned 
career.     When  he  again  heard  the  hon. 
Gentleman  speak  he  was  presenting  to 
the  House  a  sad  and  gloomy  picture — 
death  in   arms  against  the  law    of   his 
country,     or     a     miserable     pilgrimage 
through    the    gaols   of    Ireland.      They 
pictiu-ed   him  now  not  as  a  prosperous 
barrister,  but  with  a  revolver  in  one  hand 
and  his  life  in  the  other ;  lo/<*lty  upon 
his  lips,  and  at  his  feet  the  yawning  chasm 
of  the  last  ditch.    What  a  future  I  What  a 
termination  of  a  career  which  promised 
80  happily  only  last  July  !     They  had 
had  a  naval  view  of  the  question  from 
an  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Admiral 
Field),  who,  with  his  weather  eye  open, 
regarded  hon.  Members  as  his  crew,  and 
gave  his  directions  to  reef  the  topsails  of 
the  Constitution.     He  seemed  to  think 
that  the  onl/ course  open  to  them  was  to 
submit  the  future  destinies  of  the  country 
to   him.       That   was    the    naval   view. 
They    had    also   had    a    military   view. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  New- 
port (Colonel    Kenyon-Slaney)  directed 
his  batteries  particularly  upon  the  8cot- 
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tish  nation.  He  "  wondered  how  a  people, 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  Scottish, 
could  support  this  measure."  That 
assumed  that  Home  Rule  was  bad.  But 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  not 
included  in  his  reflections  a  study  of 
Scottish  history  or  literature,  or  he  would 
have  seen  why  it  was  that  the  Scottish 
people  were  now  banded  in  sympathy 
with  their  Irish  fellow -subjects.  There 
were  three  qualities  which  the  Scottish 
people  possessed  in  strong  measure. 
The  first  was  patience,  the  next  faith, 
and  the  third  loyalty.  He  believed  he 
heard  first  of  patience  in  this  Debate 
from  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin 
(Mr.  Courtney),  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  in  1886  been  by  the  side  of  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham,  and  had 
whispered  that  magic  word  "patience" 
into  his  ear,  it  might  have  saved  all  this 
hard  work,  all  this  turmoil,  and  all  this 
waste  of  time.  If  only  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham had  exercised  a  little  patience, 
if  he  had  reflected  upon  his  past  prin- 
ciples, if  he  had  been  satisfied  to  sit  on 
the  slopes  of  that  mountain  he  so  greatly 
admired,  the  political  Paniassus  whose 
greatness  and  splendour  and  glory 
he  then  said  only  increased  as  they 
receded,  they  would  have  been  saved 
six  years  of  hard  work.  But  the 
further  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
treated— and  God  knew  he  was  far 
enough — the  less  he  now  seemed  to  admire 
the  qualities  and  the  splendour  of  his  old 
chief.  Not  so  the  Scottish  people. 
They  had  had  patience.  They  had 
fought  through  this  fight.  It  was  the 
Irish  people  who  came  over  to  the  Scot- 
tish people — the  Liberal  Unionists  were 
too  busy,  the  Conservatives  had  their 
own  affairs  to  attend  to — but  the  Irish 
Members  came  among  the  Scottish 
people — those  Protestants,  he  had  almost 
said  bigoted,  but  strict,  strong,  Cal- 
vinistic  men,  of  strong  Protestant 
faith,  and  great  natural  dislike  of 
the  Irish  character  and  great  natural 
dislike  of  Irish  competition.  These 
men  had  had  the  argument  before 
them  that,  if  Home  Rule  were  granted, 
the  Irish  labourers  would  come  over ; 
but  it  was  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
peasantry  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent — hardly  a  single  gentleman  in 
his  whole  constituency  was  to  be  found 
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;  his  supporters.  It  was  these  people 

they  found  ligbtiag  for  the  Irish 

These  were  the  men  who  had  to 

rer  Btroug  prejudices  of  race  and 

n.     These  were  men  wha  did  uot 

up  tlieir  miuds  readily  ;  they 
It  over  a  questiou  ;  and  these  were 
Leiu,wiiom  the  hou.  aad  gallant 
jmin  'Voudcred  sifp^orted  this 
,  They  had  patieoco  and  faith 
r  principles,  and  they  liail  loyalty 
ir  chief.  If  the  right  lion.  Member 
Test  Btrminghnm  had  had  these 
es    and    had    helped    the  Radical 

instead    of   being    satisfied    with 

the  name  aod  the  thing  called 
>n,  he  might  have  done  much 
love  the  disgrace  which  attached 
igland  as  a  Christian  and  a  Cou- 
lual  eouutry.     He  did  not  expect 

he  rose  to  move  a  single  vote, 
e  trusted  he  had  vindicated  a 
.  He  appealed  to  his  bou.,  learned, 
dlant  Friend  (Mr.  Barton)  whether 
I  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 

the    alternative    to   Home    Rule 

he  had  contemplated  P  Was  there 
g  else  for  it  hut  the  gallows  ?  If 
nd  himself  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
■row,  as  he  probably  would,  let  him 
i — let  him  join  the  majority.  That 
course  which  was  not  found  to  be 
idient  by  the  late  Cbaacellor  of  the 
qiicr,  who  bad  achieved  the  unique 
'liou  among  statesmen  of  having 
ly  served  tbe  State  iu  two  succes- 
lud  hostile  Administrations.  Let 
ionsider  the  rightbon.Geutlemau's 
lie  aud  joiu  the  inajority  instead  of 
g  themselves  in  gaol  or  ending 
diiyii  in  a  premature  grave.  Let 
ioyalists    give    a    hand    to    their 

lie    fellow-countrymen,    lift    them    VOLUNTEER   FOECE8 
yalty,  and  help  them  to  bring  Ire* 
bfir  common  country,  to  a  better 
tppier  future. 

:iou  made,  and  Question,  "That  the 
e  be  now  adjourned," — {Sir  J/enri/ 
,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 
late    further     adjourned    till    To- 


Mr.  T.  M.    HEAI 
1  object.     We  Irish  J 
get  any  Bill  passed  aft 
'Mr.  J.  A.  PEASE 
Tyneside)  r  I  would 
aud  learned  Member  < 
draw  his  opposition. 
the  Bill  are  willing 
ments  in  Committee 
Ireland  if  the  Repre'seu 
object  to  Irelaud  beii 
the  purview  of  the  Bil 

Mb.  CONYBEARI 
borne)  :  Will  the  hon. 
and  the  Irish  Membi 
Bills  through  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  heal 
Member  opposite  has 
will  not  oppose  his  des 
must  be  clearly  uuder: 
of  respect  to  him  and 
of  tbe  Tory  Party  th 
objection.  I  am  son 
withdraw  it. 

Motion  agreed,  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  ti 
for  Thursday  nest. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

VISIONALORDER(No. 

Ab  amended,  consii 

the  third  time  To-mon 

LOCAL  GOVERNMEK 

ORDER  BILL.- 

Reported,  without  , 


:D   birds   PROTECTION    BILL. 

(No.  2H8.) 
SECONI>   KKAUING. 

er  for  Second  Reading  read, 
ion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
:  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
—{Sir  If.  Maxwell.) 
fr,  papier 


TION)  BILL.- 
Read  a  second  timi 
for  To-morrow, ' 

DUCHY   Oy   COBS 

On  Motion  o(  Sir  Jo 
extend  the  provinionn  of  ' 
wall  Mannzement  Act,  ll 
powers  of  sale  and  eufrc 
other  purposes,  orderal  tf 
John  Hibbert,  and  Mr.  C 

Bill  presented,  and  read 
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HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Friday,  21st  April  1893. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  CURRENCY. 
QUESTION.      OBtSEKVATIOMS. 

ViscorxT  CROSS  :  My  Lords,  there 
Ls  a  question  which  deeply  interests  all 
who  are  concerned  in  any  way 
with  India  which  I  wish  to  ask 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  of  which  I  have  given 
bim  private  notice.  It  is  generally 
imderetood  that  a  small  Committee  or 
Commission  has  been  appointed  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
in  the  Chair,  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  the  Indian  Currency  in  some  shape  or 
other — I  do  not  know  exactly  in  what 
form  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  is 
expressed  in  India  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  noble  Earl  can 
tell  us  whether  he  is  likely  soon  to  re- 
ceive the  Report  of  the  Commission.  I 
presume  that  as  soon  as  he  receives  it  the 
Government  will  take  it  into  considera- 
tion«  and  that  it  will  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  :  My  Lords,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  anxiety  which  the  noble 
Viscount  manifests  for  the  production  of 
this  Report.  I  may  say  that,  personally, 
I  am  most  anxious  it  should  be  ready  as 
Hoon  as  possible.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Committee  are  approaching  the  ter- 
miiiation  of  their  labours,  and  that  the 
Report  may  be  expected  before  long. 
As  soon  as  we  receive  it  I  need  scarcely 
say  it  will  receive  our  very  earliest  con- 
sideration. 

BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS  ARMIE3. 
BILL    PRESENTED.      FIRST    READING. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Bombay 
and  Madras  Armies,  and  to  move  that  it 
l)e  read  a  first  time.  I  propose  to 
appoint  the  Second  Reading  from  Monday 
the  Ist  of  May  next. 

BiU  read  l\     (No.  66.) 
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Viscount  CROSS  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  noble  Earl  whether  some 
despatch  has  not  been  received  from  India 
on  the  subject  ?  If  so,  no  doubt  it  will 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  A 
despatch  has  been  received  from  the 
Government  of  India,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  printed  and  circulated  before  the 
Bill  is  read  a  second  time.  If  not,  I  shall 
put  off  the  Second  Reading  for  it. 

Viscount  CROSS  :  There  is  always 
a  difficulty,  I  know,  in  getting  these 
documents  printed  in  time,  and  I  hope 
the  noble  Earl  will  use  all  the  despatch 
possible  to  get  it  printed  at  once. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  That 
is  sometimes  the  case,  but  this  document 
being  printed  by  command  the  printing 
is  in  my  own  power. 

METROPOLITAN    COMMONS   PROVI- 
SIONAL    ORDER    (BANSTBAD)     BILL 

(No.    51.) 

Read  2*  (according  to  Order),  and 
committed. 

The  Committee  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection. 

METROPOLITAN    COMMONS    PROVI- 
SIONAL   ORDER     (ORPINGTON)     BILL. 

(No.  32.) 

Read  2*  (according  to  Order),  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

ARMY  ANNUAL   BILL.— (No.  1.) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Clauses  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Clause  7. 

The  Earl  of  CRANBROOK  :  My 
Lords,  in  accordance  with  what  I  stated 
yesterday,  I  move  that  instead  of  the 
words  "  twenty-one "  in  Sub-section  1 
the  word  "  fourteen  "  be  substituted. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  the 
words  ("  twenty-one  ")  in  Sub-section  1, 
and  insert  the  word  ("  fourteen  '*). — 
(  The  Earl  of  Cranbrook,) 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  WAR  (Lord  Sandhurst) 
said,  he  had  stated  yesterday  that 
if  the  noble  Earl  brought  forward 
an  Amendment  to  this  effect  the 
Government  would  accept  it.  At 
the     same     time,     having     given    that 
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assurance  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  being  ready  to  agree  to  it,  he  should 
like  to  state   that   both   the  War  Oflfice 
Authorities  and  Mr.  Campbell-Ban nennan 
entertained     great     objections     to     the 
Amendment.     As  the  noble  Earl  pointed 
out  yesterday,  it  would  be  a   very  easy 
matter  another  year  to  substitute  14  for 
21  if  it  was  thought  advisable.     In  the 
opinion  of  the  Military  Authorities  it  was 
extremely  undesirable  to  keep  on  alter- 
ing the  Army  Act  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
because   it  was,  in   the  first  place,  con- 
fusing to  the  oflficer  who  had  to  adminis- 
ter the  Act,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
unsettled  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  affected  by  it.     Though  the  Army 
Act  was,  of  course,  the  basis  of  authority, 
Regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  those  who   were   responsible   to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  discipline  of 
the  Army  under  his  supervision,  for  the 
guidance   of   the   oflScers   who   had  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Act.     The  section  in 
the    Queen's    Regulations    relating     to 
discipline  contained,  among  other  things, 
a  series  of  instructions  such  as  this  with 
regard  to  the  14  days  to  those   officers. 
The  Order  with  regard  to  the  14  days 
was   a   temporary   instruction   given   in 
the  hope  that   the   important  change  in- 
troduced by  the  Bill  would   be  worked 
as  smoothly  as  possible   to  begin  with. 
He  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  His 
Royal     Highness    the     Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  on  his  behalf  might  state  that  he 
held  very  strongly  to  the  retention  of  the 
clause  as  it  now   stood.     These   clauses 
had  been   most  carefully  considered  by 
those   who   thoroughly   understood    the 
Army — by   the   Adjutant   General,    an 
officer  of  great  experience,  and  also  by 
the  officers  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  possessed  legal  knowledge. 
He  would  regret  the  substitution   of  the 
figure  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  for  the 
standing  in  the  Bill  which,  if  it  remained, 
would,  he  believed,  greatly  diminish  the 
number   of   Regimental  Courts  Martial. 
Lord  Chelmsford   had   stated   yesterday 
that   he   would  like    to   see   the   clause 
remain    as   it   was,   because   it    was    a 
lesser   slur  upon  a  soldier,  and   rendered 
it    much    easier    for    him    to    make   a 
fresh  start  in  his  career  if  he  was  dealt 
with  by  his  commanding  officer  for  an 
offence  instead  of  having  to  go  before  a 
court  martial.     The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Courts  Martial,  presided  over 
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by  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  recommended 
that  the  commanding  officer's  power  of 
punishment  might  be  increased  to  21 
days.  If  the  noble  Earl,  however, 
pressed  the  Amendment,  in  accordance 
with  the  assurance  he  gave  yesterday  he 
would  not  oppose  it ;  but  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  War  Office 
Authorities,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  if  the  noble  Earl  could 
see  his  way  to  withdraw  it. 

•The  Earl  of    CRANBROOK  :     I 
confess   I   am    very  much  surprised   at 
what  has  taken  place.      The  noble  Lord 
stated  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  War  Office  that 
the  Amendment  would  be  accepted.      It 
was  moved   on  the  ground  that   in  the 
House  of   Commons   the    Secretary    of 
State   had   undertaken    that  the  matter 
should  be  treated  as  if  it  were  14  days  : 
that  is  to  say  that  an  order  should  go 
forth  that  21   days  should  not  be  given 
by  the  officer,  but  14  ;  and  this  being  an 
annual  Bill,  it  struck  me  as  contrary  to 
all  precedent  and  reason  that  a  dispensing 
power  should  be  exercised  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Act,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  intended  to  mean  what,  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  says.     For  that  reason  I  thought  it 
right  to  move   the  Amendment,  and   it 
was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.      The    strongest    opinions    have 
been  expressed   that   an  Act  of  Parlia- 
Inent  should  not  be  passed  by  us  even  for  a 
single  year  when  the  provisions  made  in 
it  are  not  intended  to  be  fully  carried 
out,  but  only  to  the  extent  promised  bj 
the  Secretary  of  State.     With  regard  to 
alterations  of  the  Army  Bill,  I  feel  qnite 
as  strongly  as  the  noble  Lord  that,   in 
the  interests  of  all  concerned,  it  is  desir^ 
able  there  should  be  a  certain  Code,       It 
is  necessary  for  commanding  officers   to 
refer  to  a  number  of  Acts  in  order  to  see 
what  his  powers  really  are,  and  therefore 
I  should  press  this  Amendment  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  War  Department    is 
anxious,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  to  cod  if  r 
this   law  and    make  it   complete,  there 
will   next  year    be   an    opportunity     of 
putting  in    this  21    days  if  it  is  so  im- 
portant.    But  the  imi)ortance  of  it  I  ci&n- 
not  imagine  to  be  so  great  as  is  express^Mi^ 
because  the  Secretary  of  State  himii&elf 
promised  in  the   House  of  Commons  to 
dispense  with  it. 
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The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :    My 

Liords,  I  certainly,  like  niy  noble  Friend, 
consented  to  accept  the  Amendment, 
but  I  do  not  say  that  we  approved  of  it. 
That  is  quite  a  different  thing.  How- 
ever, we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  carry 
into  effect  most  fully  the  engagement  we 
have  entered  into  both  here  and  else- 
nvhere,  though  the  Amendment  is  not 
one  that  we  can  approve  of.  That  is  all 
that  we  think  it  is  necessary  to  say.  I 
believe  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
intended  to  bring  the  21  days'  power  into 
operation  gradually  ;  and  I  should  myself 
have  thought,  though  I  do  not  in  the 
least  press  it,  that,  looking  at  the  un- 
doubted evil  which  the  Act  deals  with, 
at  the  view  entertained  by  the  War 
Office  Authorities,  and  at  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  21 
days'  power,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  left  it  in  the  Bill.  But  as  we 
a^ree  to  the  Amendment  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  said  about  it. 

L.ORD  CHELMSFORD  very  much 
regretted  that  the  Amendment  should 
have  been  forced  upon  their  Lordships. 
He  quite  undei;stoo(i  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  pressed,  but  thought  it  would  have 
been  much  better,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  had 
the  number  of  days  remained  21  instead 
of  14.  The  blame  did  not  lie  with  their 
Lordships  at  all,  as,  unfortunately,  the 
pledge  had  been  given;  and  no  doubt  in 
the  circumstances,  if  the  Act  had  been 
passed  with  the  21  days  in  it,  it  would 
have  been  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  so 
far  alter  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  as  he  had  proposed. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Consequential  Amendment  in  Sub- 
section 3  agreed  to. 

Lord  SANDHURST  proposed 
another  Amendment  in  Sub-section  8, 
page  4.     The  Bill  at  present  ran — 

'*  (8)  Where  a  commanding  officer  has  power 
to  deal  with  a  case  summarily  under  this  sec- 
tion, then,  unless  he  awards  one  of  the  minor 
punishments  referred  to  in  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  ask  the  soldier 
charged  whether  he  desires  to  be  dealt  with 
Kum manly  or  to  be  tiied  by  a  district  court 
martial," 

and  so  forth.  He  proposed,  in  line  13, 
to  leave  out  the  word  "  then,"  and  insert 


in  its  place  '^  and,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, considers  that  he  may  so  deal  with 
the  case,  he  shall " — then  leave  out  the 
words  "  after  hearing  the  evidence,"  and 
continue  "  ask  the  soldier,"  and  so  on. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Standing  Order  No.  XXXIX  con- 
sidered (according  to  Order),  and  dis- 
pensed with. 

Bill  read  3*,  with  the  Amendments, 
and  passed. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS   ACT   (1882) 
AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  35.) 

House  in»  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Bill  reported  without  Amendment  ; 
and  re-committed  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee. 

COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH  MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTION. — OBSERVATIONS. 

*The  Duke  op  St.  ALBANS  asked 
the  Lord  Chancellor  whether  he  was 
correctly  reported  as  having  stated  that 
he  had  appointed  401  supporters  of  the 
present  (xovernment  out  of  433  Borough 
Magistrates  during  the  last  eight  months ; 
and  from  what  sources  of  information  he 
had  obtained  the  politics  of  County  and 
Borough  Magistrates  ?  Referring  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  the  other  day,  he  protested  against 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  arrogating  to 
himself  and  his  own  political  friends  the 
term  "Liberals."  Their  Lordships  on 
that  side  of  the  House  denied  that  Home 
Rule  principles  represented  the  traditions 
of  the  Liberal  Party  ;  and  he  might, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  substitute  the 
term  "  Grladstonian  "  for  "  Liberal "  in 
that  regard.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
excusing  himself  for  his  appointments  to 
the  Borough  Bench,  was  reported  to 
have  accused  himself  of  having  added 
25  per  cent,  to  the  Borough  Bench, 
and  to  have  admitted  that  of  433  Magis- 
trates he  had  appointed  401  Gladstonian 
political  partisans.  Well,  90  per  cent, 
seemed  rather  a  startling  figure.  But 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  plumed  himself 
on  his  moderation ;  and  then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  wished  the  Bench 
to  be  non-political,  and  that  \  to   make 
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it  non-political  he  proposed  to 
appoint  the  Magistrates  equally  from  the 
two  Parties.  Now,  they  contended  on  that 
side  of  the  House  that  the  best  men 
should  be  appointed  irrespective  of 
Party.  Lord  Cairns,  he  was  told, 
always  inquired  first  into  the 
strength  of  the  Borough  Bench, 
and,  secondly,  what  assistance  it  re- 
quired; and  that  Lord  Halsbury  had 
always  insisted  that  a  given  number  of 
Gladstonians,  a  given  number  of  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  a  given  number  of  Con- 
servatives should  be  appointed.  He 
would  not  presume,  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Selbome,  to  say  what  method  he 
adopted  when  Lord  Chancellor.  Since  the 
present  Government  came  in  he  had  been 
told  that  a  large  number  of  Gladstonians 
had  been  appointed  in  Leeds,  for  which 
place  the  son  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
one  of  the  Members  ;  in  Bolton,  13  ;  in 
Nottingham,  7  out  of  8  ;  in  Brighton, 
6  Gladstonians ;  and  in  Birmingham 
nothing  but  Gladstonians,  although  in 
that  city  the  Liberal  Unionists  were  cer- 
tainly not  an  extinct  political  species  ; 
while  to  secure  the  political  equilibrium 
in  Devonshire  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
had  recourse  to  appointing  the  Magis- 
trate's Clerk,  who  could  not,  of  course,  sit 
as  a  Magistrate.  The  Gladstonian 
equilibrium  was  difficult  to  maintain  ; 
and  in  the  incubation  of  Lord  Kimberley's 
eggs  a  certain  moulting  process  had 
taken  place  in  the  Gladstonian  Party 
when  the  Local  Veto  chick  came  out  of 
its  shell.  The  Government  shed 
some  supporters.  They  had  alienated 
Lord  Burton  to-day,  perhaps  they  might 
lose  Lord  Battersea  to-morrow,  and  then 
they  would  be  catalogued  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  Conservatives.  He  would 
like  to  ask  the  Lord  Chancellor  whether 
in  the  division  of  Parties  he  merely  put 
down  the  supporters  of  certain  Bills  ? 
The  Borough  Bench  had  been  degraded 
by  its  connection  with  Party  politics, 
and  he  would  appeal  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  whether  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  reduce  the  County  Bench  to 
the  same  level  ?  The  Lord  Chancellor 
the  other  day  stated  the  case  for  the 
Lieutenants  of  the  Counties  with 
that  justice  and  that  fairness  which  had 
made  him  popular  on  both  sides  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  statement  was 
eminently  satisfactory,  but  he  was 
squeezed  at  the  end,  and,  unfortunately, 
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he  proved  himself  squeezable.  He  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  be 
bound  to  change  what  he  described  as  an 
ancient  customary  Constitutional  practice 
resting  on  Parliamentary  sanction  if  a 
Resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  he  seemed  almost  to  have 
suggested  to  his  friends  that  such  a  Re- 
solution should  be  passed.  Constitutional 
changes  had  not  been  altered  up  to  the 
present  time  by  the  Resolution  of  one 
House  of  Parliament,  and  he  would  ask 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  what  he 
would  do  if  a  Resolution  in  a  contrary 
sense  should  be  passed  by  their 
Lordships'  House,  of  which  he 
was  the  Speaker,  and  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  hands.  He  was  curious 
also  to  hear  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  from  what  authentic  sources  he 
had  been  able  to  ascertain  the  politics  of 
the  Borough  and  County  Magistrates  ? 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  would  probably  not 
be  satisfied  with  hearsay,  although  he 
seemed  to  have  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  turning  the  Magistrate's  Clerk  into  a 
political  tout.  In  country  districts  be- 
yond those  who  appeared  in  Party 
politics  there  were  many  who  held  politi- 
cal principles  and  who  placed  patriotism 
above  Party,  and  voted  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative— as  regarded  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  country.  •  Those  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  made  a  present  to  the  Con- 
servative Party.  He  would  finally  ask 
the  Lord  Chancellor  whether  he  had 
received  any  complaints  that  justice  had 
not  been  properly  administered  on  the 
County  Beuch ;  and  also  whether  those 
who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenants  were  qualified  and 
fit  persons  to  sit  on  the  County  Bench 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  had  em- 
braced the  Gladstonian  belief  ?  Much 
virtue  was  shown  in  respect  of  the  poor 
man's  beer  and  of  bribes  to  constituents ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  worse  bribery  and 
worse  corruption  to  make  the  Borough 
and  County  Benches  a  bid  for  political 
support  or  a  remuneration  for  political 
services  ?  He  believed  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant would  prefer  to  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  now  imposed  upon  them  rather 
than  put  their  hands  to  making  the 
County  Bench  the  payment  for  votes 
which  had  been  given,  or  a  bribe  for 
political  support. 
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The  lord  CHANCELLOR  (Lord 
Herschell)  :  My  Lords,  I  will  answer 
the  question  which  has  been  put  to  me. 
I  confess  that  the  question  did  not  give 
auj    indication  of  the  insinuations   con- 
tained in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke — 
insinuations  which  I  feel  to  be  absolutely 
and  entirely  unjust.     I   repudiate   alto- 
gether the  notion  that  a  sense  of  what  is 
fitting   in    a  Magistrate   is   confined   to 
Lords  Lieutenant,  and  I  deny  altogether 
that  in  any  of  the  steps  I  have  taken  I 
have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  actuated 
by  any  desire  to  serve  Party  ends.     I 
think  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke — 
himself  a  Lord  Lieutenant — will  not  tend 
to  re-assure  those  who  are  not  altogether 
satisfied   of    the   impartial   and    strictly 
non-Party  conduct  of  Lords  Lieutenant 
in    these   matters,   or   that   a  calm   and 
judicial    mind   is    brought    to   the    con- 
sideration of  appointments  to  the  County 
Bench.     I  have  made  no  charge  against 
Lords  Lieutenant — I  have  abstained  from 
doing  so  ;  neither  have  I  suggested  that 
they  have  made  appointments  from  Party 
reasons  generally,  though  I  will  not  deny 
that   in  particular   instances    they    may 
have  been  actuated  by  Party  motives ; 
but  when  the  noble  Duke  cross-examines 
me  on  the  subject  of  my  appointments,  I 
think    some   very   edifying    information 
might  be   obtained  if  Lords  Lieutenant 
were  cross-examined  in   the   same  way 
with  regard  to  their  appointments,  and 
if    I  were  to  ask  them   to   furnish   me 
during  the  last  six  years  with  the  num- 
bers   of     Conservatives,    Liberals,    and 
Liberal  Unionists   respectively,   on    the 
Bench  at  the  time  they  made  their  ap- 
pointments.     If,   as   is    contended,   the 
appointments  I  have  made  show  that  I 
have   been   acting  from  Party  motives, 
that  would  apply  in  a  far  greater  degree 
to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  if  that  were  a 
juBt  argument  to  use,  but  I  do  not  admit 
that    it    is,   because   they    might    have 
made    more    appointments    from    their 
own     political     Party     without     being 
actuated      by      Party      motives.       The 
noble  Duke  seems  to  suggest  that  I  have 
obtained   information  of   the  politics  of 
those  I  have  put  on  the  Bench  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  me  in  manning  the 
Bench  with  members  of  my  own  Party. 
I    say   the   very  reverse    was  the  case. 
The  recommendations  for  the  Borough 
Bench   came   to   me  from  a  variety  of 
sources.     If  I  had  done  as  many  Lords 


Lieutenant  do,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  information  came, 
if  I  had  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the 
politics  of  the  persons  recommending 
and  the  persons  recommended  to  me,  I 
should  have  packed  the  Bench  with  a  far 
larger  number  of  Liberals  than  have  been 
put  upon  it  at  present.  The  truth  is 
that,  unless  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the 
political  views  of  the  persons  recom- 
mended, political  appointments  are  cer- 
tain to  be  made.  The  less  inquiry  you 
make  about  the  political  views  of  those 
you  appoint  the  more  certain  you  are  to 
make  political  appointments — that  is  to 
say  of  those  who  will  deal  with  matters 
politically.  If  you  do  not  make  any 
such  inquiry,  if  you  shut  your  eyes,  if 
you  do  not  think  what  are  the  politics  of 
those  who  suggest  particular  names,  if 
you  do  not  look  out  yourself  to  see  that 
persons  of  one  particular  view  are  not 
being  pressed  upon  you,  it  is  certain  that 
you  will  have  persons  of  one  particular 
Party  thrust  forward  for  appointment. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  shutting  your  eyes ; 
you  must  regard  the  politics  of  those 
who  put  names  before  you,  otherwise 
you  may  be  certain  that,  pure  as  you  may 
be,  and  unwilling  as  you  may  be  to  be 
actuated  by  any  political  views,  those 
who  put  names  before  you  will  not 
always  take  the  same  course.  To  sug- 
gest that  there  are  not  people  who,  with- 
out political  bias,  do  not  regard  those  of 
their  own  politics  with  more  inclination 
and  consideration  than  their  other  neigh- 
bours is,  of  course,  absurd.  If  there  are 
local  Benches  who  see  the  merits  of  their 
Conservative  neighbours  much  more 
keenly  than  they  do  the  merits  of  their 
Liberal  neighbours,  or  vice  versa^  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
their  recommendations  unfairly  to  flow 
in  a  particular  channel.  Therefore  it  is 
not  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  politics  alto- 
gether, living  under  the  clouds,  and  asking 
no  questions,  that  you  insure  dealing  fairly 
with  the  matter  and  getting  the  best  men, 
irrespective  of  politics,  but  it  is  by 
making  inquiries  and  trying  to  act  fairly 
in  the  matter.  The  noble  Duke,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  number  of  appointments  made 
in  the  boroughs,  would  have  been  fairer 
if  he  had  given  the  figures  showing  that 
at  the  time  the  matter  was  dealt  with 
there  was  a  very  limited  number  of 
Liberals  on  the  Benches  ;  and  that  after 
I  had  made  the  additions   there  were, 
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taking  the  Benches  dealt  with  as  a  whale, 
only  a  percentage  of  36  sharing  the 
politics  of  the  Government.  I  would 
appeal  to  anyone  not  a  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  maj,  perhaps,  shut  his  eyes  to  poli- 
tics altogether,  but  to  anyone  outside 
the  House,  who  will  deal  with  the  matter 
fairly,  to  say  whether  I  can  be  accused 
of  having  in  any  way  unduly  favoured 
my  own  Party?  And  I  would  say  this  : 
that  wherever  the  Benches  have  been 
nearly  politically  balanced  I  have  left 
them  as  they  were.  In  one  case,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  balance  was  nearly 
equal,  I  appointed  four  Liberals  and  three 
Conservatives,  and  in  another  similar 
case  I  appointed  two  Liberals  and  two 
Conservatives.  I  have  never  made  a 
considerable  number  of  appointments 
on  one  side  without  making  some 
on  the  other,  except  where  the  balance 
was  very  greatly  one  way.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  cases  which  the 
noble  Duke  mentioned.  I  have 
given  a  general  account  of  my  steward- 
ship in  this  matter,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
stand  or  fall  not  by  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Duke,  but  by  the  opinion  of  my 
countrymen  generally  with  regard  to  it. 
I  am  conscious  that  in  this  matter,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do 
it,  I  have  held  the  scales  fairly.  There 
is  hardly  an  instance  in  which  I  have 
made  appointments  where  I  have  not 
been  attacked,  because  I  have  not 
appointed  enough  of  my  own  Party. 
But  I  have  stood  firm ;  and  there  is  no 
single  case  where  I  have  put  my  own 
Party  in  a  majority.  The  noble  Duke, 
alluding  to  the  case  of  tBinningham,8aid — 
*'  Look  at  Birmingham,  where  there  are 
so  many  Liberal  Unionists,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  appoints  14  Liberals  to  the 
Bench  there.'*  I  am  not  going  to  attack 
my  Predecessor,  but  when  I  am  attacked 
in  this  matter,  and  a  specific  case  like 
Birmingham  is  alluded  to,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  refer  the  noble  Duke  to 
figures.  When  I  came  into  Office  there 
were  74  Magistrates  in  that  borough. 
Thirty-six  of  these  were  appointed  in  the 
last  six  years,  and  every  one  of  the  36 
was  either  a  Liberal  Unionist  or  a 
Conservative,  and  not  a  single  member 
of  my  own  Party.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  I  appointed  14  of  my  own  Party, 
with  this  result — that  there  are  now  88 
Magistrates,  consisting  of  20  Liberals, 
37     Conservatives,     and     31      Liberal 
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Unionists.  When,  just  before  the  late 
Government  went  out  of  power,  there 
were  12  appointments  made  to  that 
Bench,  and  almost  every  one  of  them 
were  either  Liberal  Unionists  or  Con- 
servatives, I  ask  whether  anybody  can 
say  that  I  have  dealt  unfairly  with  that 
Bench  ?  The  figures  given  by  the  noble 
Duke  did  not  state  the  whole  case,  for 
they  related  only  to  existing  Benches. 
Forty  appointments  have  been  made  to 
new  Benches,  and  in  these  cases  I  have 
appointed  equally  from  the  two  Parties. 
Then  the  noble  Duke  asked  how  I 
obtained  information  as  to  the  political 
views  of  the  Magistrates.  I  did  not,  as 
regards  the  County  Magistrates,  make  a 
single  inquiry  myself.  I  have  never 
done  anything  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  attack  on  the  Lords  Lieutenant.  All 
the  statements  I  had  with  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  County  Benches  was 
volunteered  by  those  who  complained, 
and  asked  me  to  interfere.  When  com- 
plaints, have  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Benches,  I  have  always 
urged  my  correspondents  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  insure,  to  far  as  I  could,  that  the  in- 
formation sent  by  them  was  correct.  I 
have  never  asked  anyone  to  give  me  an 
account  of  the  County  Bench.  And 
more  than  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  to  the  complaints  made  to 
me,  I  have  simply  put  to  tnem  the  state- 
ment so  made  to  me.  Why  that  should  be 
resented  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  Here  is  a  complaint  made 
to  me :  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
dealt,  or  is  dealing,  unfairly,  and  is  un- 
duly putting  members  of  his  own  Party 
upon  the  Bench.  I  sent  this  forward 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order  that  he 
might  sec,  as  it  is  right  and  proper  he 
should  see,  what  the  complaints  are 
which  have  been  made.  And  that  is  all 
I  have  done  in  relation  to  these  lists  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Benches  beyond 
pointing  out  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  as 
I  point  out  now  to  the  House,  that  the 
question  is  not.  Do  the  people  who 
have  been  put  on  the  Bench  always  ad- 
minister justice  rightly  and  fairly  ?  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  a  general  good 
character  to  the  Magistrates.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vouch  for  them  universally. 
There  are  good  Magistrates  and  bad 
Magistrates,  no  doubt,  of  both  political 
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Parties.      Some  are  certainly  ornaments 
to  the  Bench,  and  others  would,  I  think, 
assist  in  the  administration  of  justice  if 
thej  would  less  frequently  attend.     But 
what  I  would  point  out  is  that  if  you 
want  the  administration  of  justice  in  any 
country    to    be    satisfactory    it    is    not 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  those  who 
administer  it  act  honestly  and,  to  the  best 
of  their  lights,  not  unfairly.     There  must 
be  general  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ;  and  if  people  think  the 
Benches  are  unfairly  manned  with  their 
political  opponents,  and  that  those  of  their 
own  views  are  passed  over  and  not  put  upon 
the  Benches,  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  impaired.  Nobody  could 
read  the  letters  that  I  have  received  with- 
out seeing  that  that  is  so.    It  may  be  that 
the  views   expressed   to  me  have  been 
often  exaggerated,  and  have  been,  perhaps, 
unjust  to  the  magistrates  ;  but  it  is  un- 
desirable that  they  should  be  held.     I  am 
bound    to   say   that   many  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant   have     frankly    and    generously 
acknowledged  that  in  calling  attention  to 
the  facts  as  I  have  called  attention  to 
them  I  have  done  that  which  they  were 
gbui  to  have  had  done,  and  that  they  had 
very  often  not  been  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances.    They  have   quite  agreed  that 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
notion  amongst  the  people  that  the  Bench 
is  unduly  manned  by  those  of  one  political 
opinion,  and  they  have  done  their  best  to 
bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things.     That   has  been   the   case  with 
many   Lords   Lieutenant.      I    desire   to 
acknowledge,  in  the  fullest  way  I  can, 
my  obligations  to  those  Lords  Lieutenant, 
in  the  public  interest,  for  the  manner  in 
which   they   have  sought   to   remedy  a 
state  of  things  admitted  by  themselves  to 
be  undesirable.     The   noble   Duke    has 
alluded  to   the  statements  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  deputation  that  waited  on 
me.    The  noble  Duke  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
exists   with   regard   to  the  appointment 
of  Magistrates  in  counties.     It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  ought  to  exist  or  not ; 
we  must  deal  with  things  as  they  are  ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  none  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  noble  Duke  will  remove  that 
feeling.    They  do  exist,  and  they  will  not 
cease  to  exist  unless  something  is  done 
in  the  matter.     The  strongest  pressure 
has  been  put  upon  me  since  I  have  been 
in  Office  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own 


hands,  and  to  put  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
aside.   I  have  declined  to  do  that.  When 
I  was  asked  what  I  should  do  if  a  Reso- 
lution were  passed  by  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons 
indicating  that   I   should  take   steps  to 
bring  the  Benches  more  in  accord  with 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  general  repre- 
sentation  of  the  people,  my  reply  was 
that  I  should  not  feel  myself  justified  in 
acting  in  defiance  of  that  Resolution,  but 
would  feel  bound  to  follow  it.     I  was 
also  asked  what  I  should  do  if  the  House 
of  Lords  passed  a  Resolution  in  a  contrary 
sense.     I  declined  to  entertain  that  hypo- 
thesis.    When  that  time  arrives  I  shall 
have  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  I  decline  to  believe 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  set  itself  in  conflict  with  the 
opinion    of   the   Representatives  of  the 
people.     I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that 
in  everything  I  have  done  and  in  every- 
thing I  shall  do  in  the  matter  I  shall,  in 
spite  of  taunt  or  sneer  or  insinuation — 
because  I  care  nothing  for  either  taunt  or 
sneer  or  insitiuation  so  long  as  I  know  that 
I  am  acting  straightforwardly  and  honestly 
— proceed  to  do  that  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  best  on  the  whole  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  in  my  countrymen  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for  re- 
moving any  impression  that  any  set  of 
political  views  are  unduly  represented  on 
the  Benches  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
•The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  said,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  appealed  to  those  of  their  Lordships 
who  were  not  Lords  Lieutenant.    He  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant himself,  and,  after  what  had  pas«4ed 
that  day,  sincerely  hoped  he  would  never 
become    one.     The    noble   and    learned 
Lord  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  marvellous 
energy  and  agility  by  the  way  in  which 
he  hopped  first  from  the  twig  upon  which 
the  County  Magistrates  were  suspended 
to   the   twig   which   bore    the  Borough 
Magistrates,  and  then  back  again,  so  that 
it  was  really  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  "  defend- 
ing his  conduct,"  as  he  expressed  it,  with 
regard  to  his  appointments  to  the  County 
or  to  the  Borough  Magistracy.  He  did  not 
wish,  however,  to  enter  into  that  conflict 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.    He  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  County  Magistrates,  but  he 
knew  something  as  to  how  one  or  two 
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Lords  Lieutenant  had  acted  in  this 
matter,  and  he  emphatically  declared  that 
they  had  never  been  influenced  by  political 
considerations  in  the  appointments  they 
had  made  to  the  Bench.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said  he  had  received  con- 
siderable   assistance    from   some  of  the 

Lords  Lieutenant  in  the  action  he  had 
taken.  He  rejoiced  that  that  was  so  ;  and 
if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  in 
future  content  himself  with  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  Lords  Lieutenant, 
no  doubt  the  condition  of  affairs 
might,  in  some  respects,  be  slightly 
amended.  But,  for  his  own  part,  he 
protested  that,  living  in  the  country, 
he  knew  of  no  such  complaints 
as  those  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  referred.  If  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  pursued  the 
course  which,  in  some  cases,  apparently, 
he  had  pursued — and  which  he  had 
threatened  still  more  to  pursue  in  the 
event  of  a  certain  Resolution  being 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons — and 
practically  relieved  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  appointment 
of  County  Magistrates,  by  assuming 
that  responsibility  himself,  what  would 
be  the  future  of  the  appointment  of 
County  Magistrates  ?  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  not  fixed  upon  the 
Woolsack  to  all  eternity ;  there  were 
changes  in  the  political  life  even  of 
exalted  personages  sitting  on  the  Wool- 
sack ;  but  what  an  example  would  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  have  set  to  his 
successors  I  How  would  they  be  able 
to  resist  following  that  example  ?  He 
had  told  the  House  he  had  acted  by 
himself,  and  for  himself,  in  appointing 
Magistrates.  That  precedent  would  be 
followed,  no  doubt,  by  his  successors,  and 
the  last  state  of  the  Bench  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  The  system  now 
in  operation  had  prevailed  beyond  the 
recollection  of  any  of  their  Lordships, 
and  it  ought  not  lightly  to  be  changed. 
While,  according  to  the  old  system,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  Borough  Magis- 
trates, it  would  be  better  and  more 
judicious  on  his  part  were  he  to  continue 
the  old  practice  of  allowing  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  to  appoint  the  County 
Magistrates.  In  that  way  the  evils 
which  he  foresaw  from  the  example  set 
by    the    noble    and    learned    Lord- 
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example,  as  he  had  said,  so  likely  to  be 
followed — would  be  averted. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  :  My 
Lords,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
been  quite  misunderstood.  Nothing 
would  be  further  from  my  intention,  if 
such  a  Resolution  were  passed  as  that  to 
which  I  have  referred,  than  to  act 
entirely  by  myself,  without  seeking  the 
assistance  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  and 
setting  them  entirely  aside.  The  noble 
Duke  has  spoken  as  if  this  was  a  task 
which  I  am  anxious  to  undertake.  On 
the  contrary,  the  task  of  appointing  the 
County  Magistrates  is  not  one  which  I 
have  any  desire  to  undertake.  I  have 
not  stated  that  the  happiness  of  my  life 
would  be  increased  by  such  a  Resolution 
being  passed.  Nobody  who  knows  what 
it  means  would,  I  am  sure,  think  that. 
Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I 
should  have  a  peaceful  hour  if  such 
a  Resolution  were  passed.  I  should, 
however,  feel  bound  to  act  upon  it — and 
in  some  counties  it  might  be  necessary 
to  act  upon  it — but,  so  far  from  desiring 
to  act  without  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  my 
wish  would  be  to  do  all  I  could  in 
harmony  with  them,  and  not  to  set  them 
aside  one  whit  more  than  I  found 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  Duke  of  St.  ALBANS  assured 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  he 
had  not  wished  to  make  any  personal 
accusation  against  him  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  to  acknowledge  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's courtesy  towards  him  as  a  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  but  he  had  felt  bound  to 
bring  before  the  House  the  rather 
startling  figures  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  given  the  other  day,  and  he 
considered  that  those  quoted  in  reference 
to  Birmingham  alone  had  entirely  proved 
his  case. 

REGIMENTAL  DEBTS  (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.— (No.  69.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  SANDHURST  :  My  Lords, 
this  Bill  merely  consolidates  existing 
enactments.  It  reproduces  the  Regi- 
mental Debts  Act  of  1863  in  a  some- 
what similar  form,  and  with  modifications 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Act  of  1881. 
The  only  points  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  are  with  regard  to  the 
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payment  of  the  cost  of  soldiers'  funerals 
out  of  the  public  funds  ;  extending  the 
benefits  in  Clause  10  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  soldiers  djing  six  months 
after  their  discharge ;  and  in  Clause  26 
there  is  an  alteration  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  with  regard  to  India.  I  beg 
leave  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*.*' 
— {The  Lord  Sandhurst,) 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2* 
accordingly,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday 

next. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SELECTION  FOB  THE 
STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

Report  from,  that  the  Committee  have 
added  the  Lord  Acton  and  the  Lord 
Playfair  to  the  Standing  Committee ; 
read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 

past  Five  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

a  quarter  past  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Friday,  21st  April  1893. 


PRIVATE   BUSINESS. 


DUBLIN    CORPORATION    BILL     [Lords]. 
THIRD    READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"•That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

Mr.  T.  M.  heal Y  (Louth,  N.)  said, 

he  was  sorry  that  no  one  representing  the 

War  Department   was    present,    as    he 

should  like  to  make  one  remark  about 
the  Bin.  This  was  a  Bill  dealing  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  raised  for 
main  drainage  in  Dublin,  and  he  regretted 
to  say  that  the  War  Department,  instead 
of  assisting  and  co-operating  in  getting 
this  main  drainage  work  done  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  had  thrown  every  obstacle  in 
its    way,    and     had     raised    difficulties 


especially  in  regard  to  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pigeon  House  Fort.  He 
had  intended  to  put  a  question  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  suggesting 
to  -the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  as  the 
Government  had  obtained  the  Wellington 
Barracks,  which  was  formerly  the  Rich- 
mond Prison,  and  which  cost  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  over  £100,000,  the  least  the 
War  Department  might  do  was  to  give 
the  land  at  the  Pigeon  House  Fort  in 
exchange  for  the  new  barracks  which 
they  had  obtained  as  a  free  gift.  If  the 
War  Department  insistoil  on  extracting 
from  the  citizens  of  Dublin  a  large  sum 
by  way  of  fine  for  carrying  out  what  was 
really  the  sanitation  of  the  city,  and  in 
which  the  Army  were  as  much  interested 
as  any  other  citizen,  he  should  raise  the 
entire  question  on  the  Army  Estimates. 
Those  who  remembered  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  barracks  at  Dublin 
would  recognise  how  much  the  citizens 
would  gain  by  the  cleansing  of  the 
Liffey. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,    and    passed, 
without  Amendment. 

THE  LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS  BILL. 

Mr.  KIMBER  (Wandsworth)  asked 

to  be  allowed  to  mention  a  Private  Bill 

which    stood   on   the   Order   Paper   for 

Monday — namely,  the  London  Improve- 
ments Bill.  He  understood  that  that  day 
was  inconvenient  for  many  hon.  Members, 
and  it  had  been  suggested  it  would  be 
for  the  general  convenience  of  Members 
to  take  it  on  Thursday,  the  day  originally 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  London  (Sir  John 
Lubbock).  He  had  no  objection  to  that 
course. 

Bill  postponed  till  Thursday. 
NO  TICE. 


THE  HOME  RULE  DEBATE. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  give  notice  that,  having  endea- 
voured every  day  this  week  to  repel  the 
virulent  and  unveracious  attacks  made 
on  the  Orange  Society,  and  having  failed 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  I  shall  oppose  the 
closing  of  the  Debate  by  a  Division  to- 
night. 
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VOLLEY  FIRING  ON  WIMBLBDON 

COMMON. 
Mr.  AIRD  (Paddington,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if 
Volunteers  are  allowed  to  practice  volley 
firing  after  dark  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
and  adjacent  to  the  public  roadway  ? 

•The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  A  right  to  drill  and  prac- 
tice rifle-shooting  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon is  reserved  by  Statute  to  certain 
Volunteer  corps;  but  the  corps  must 
comply  with  any  necessary  regulations 
which  the  Conservators  of  the  Common 
may  make  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  for  which  protection  they  (the 
Conservators)  are  responsible.  As  a 
rule,  if  the  Conservators  have  any 
complaint  to  make  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Volunteer  corps,  they  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  War  Office  ;  but  I  have  not 
received  any  representation  from  them  on 
the  subject  referred  to  in  the  question, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  circum- 
stances brought  privately  to  my  notice  by 
the  hon.  Member  should  be  communicated 
to  them. 

AYR  RIFLE  RANGB. 

Mr.  WASON  (Ayrshire,  S.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  range  of  the 
Rifle  Volunteers  at  Ayr  is  so  situated  as 
to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  pedestrians, 
and  also  to  persons  in  boats  in  the  line  of 
fire ;  and  whether  he  will  take  steps  to 
inquire  whether  a  safer  and  more  suitable 
range  could  not  be  found  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  following  Report  has  been  received 
from  the  General  Officer  commanding  the 
Scottish  District  : — 

"  There  has  been  no  complaint  whatever  re- 
ceived by  me  or  by  authorities  at  Ayr  regarding 
the  range  at  Newton-on-Ayr,  presumably  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  a  range  firing  seawards,  the 
ground  on  flanks  is  well  under  observation,  and 
it  is  considered  a  very  safe  range.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Volunteers  to  provide  a  safer 
range.** 

THE  TAXATION  OF  CROFTERS'  DOGS. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  (Argyll)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate  if  the  dogs 
of  crofters  and  small  farmers  are  exempt 
from  the  Dog  Tax  in  the  same  way  as 


shepherd^s  dogs  are  exempt ;  and  whe- 
ther, in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  exemp- 
tion is  granted  for  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  and  not  of  the  shepherd,  he  will 
explain  why  it  is  refused  in  the  case  of 
crofters  ? 

•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J. 
B.  Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.)  :  Dogs 
kept  and  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
tending  sheep  or  cattle  on  a  farm,  or  in 
the  exercise  of  the  calling  or  occupation 
of  a  shepherd,  are  exempted  from  duty 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  Act  of  41  Vic,  c.  16. 
The  exemption  seems  to  me  to  apply  to 
the  dogs  of  crofters  and  small  farmers, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
refused  where  the  specified  number  of 
dogs  is  not  exceeded. 

THE  PROBATE  DUTY  GRANT. 

Mr.  henry  HOBHOUSE  (Somer- 
set, E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  if  it  is  the  practice  for  the 
Inland  Revenue  Authorities,  in  making 
their  periodical  payments  to  the  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  Accounts  of  the 
County  Councils,  not  to  distinguish 
between  the  amounts  derived  from 
Probate  Duty  Grant  and  from  Excise 
Licences  ;  if  he  is  aware  that  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  caused  to  the  Local 
Authorities  in  estimating  their  receipts 
from  the  Exchequer  by  the  recent  great 
variations  in  the  Probate  Duty  Grant ; 
and  if  he  will  direct  the  Inland  Revenue 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  sources 
of  payment,  and  so  enable  the  Local 
Authorities,  by  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  their  revenue  is-  derived  from 
either  source,  to  form  their  estimates 
with  greater  certainty  ? 
•The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.) :  The 
payments  in  question  are  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  out  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Account,  and  not  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  Until 
the  final  payment  is  made,  the  payments 
are  in  accordance  with  estimates  based 
on  the  amounts  of  the  licences  and 
Probate  Duty  allocated  to  the  several 
Councils  in  preceding  years.  Full  in- 
formation as  to  these  amounts  has  been 
given  annually  in  Parliamentary  Returns, 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  ascertained, 
and  copies  of  those  Returns  have  been 
sent  to   every   Council.     The   CounciU 
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have,  therefore,  had  the  same  means  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  had 
of  knoiirm^  the  extent  to  which  their 
revenue  is  derived  from  licences  and 
Probate  T>nty  respectively,  and  of  form- 
ing their  estimates  accordingly.  I  do 
not  propose  to  suggest  any  alteration  in 
the  existing  mode  of  proceeding  with 
reference  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 

Mr.  HELNRY  HOBHOUSE:  Will 
the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  take  care  there 
is  no  delay  in  sending  the  information  to 
the  County  Councils  ? 

Mb.   H.   H.  fowler  :  Certainly. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.   henry  HOBHOUSE  :  I  beg 
to  ask   the   Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee   of  Council   on  Education  if    he 
has  considered  the  passage  in  the  last 
Report   (page  34)  of  the  Charity  Com- 
miasioners,  in  which  they  express  a  hope, 
in  view  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
are  encountered  in  discriminating  between 
technical    and    secondary    education,    in 
connection   with   the  action  of   County 
Councils,   and   of   the  growing   opinion 
that  a  sound  secondary  education  is  the 
necessary  basis  of  technical  iustruction, 
that  some  amendment  of  the  Technical 
Instruction    Acts     may     forthwith     be 
adopted  which  shall   place   the  rest  of 
England  on  the  same  footing,  at  least  as 
regards  the  application  of  local  funds  to 
secondary  education,  as  the  Principality 
of  Wales  and  the  County  of  Monmouth  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  similar  views 
were    expressed    in    the    two    previous 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  ;    and  if 
the  Government  will  assist  the  promoters 
of  the  Secondary  Education  (England) 
Bill  to   obtain   an   opportunity   for   the 
consideration  of  that  measure  by  a  Select 
Committee   of    this    House,    or    if    the 
Government    will   themselves  introduce 
legislation  of  a  similar  kind  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  I  am  aware  of  the  passages 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners which  are  mentioned  in  the 
hon.  Member^s  question.  I  entirely 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  England  if  the  same  opportunities 
(H)uld  be  provided  as  in  Wales  for  the 
systematic  organisation  of  secondary 
education.  I  have  stated  in  the  House 
that  the  Government  are  willing  that  the 
Secondary    Education    (England)     Bill 


shall  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
It  is  not  probable  at  present  that  the 
Government  will  introduce  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

ALLEGED  OVERCROWDING  IN  SCOTCH 

PRISONS. 

Mr.     WILLIAM     WHITELAW 

(Perth)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  if  he  could  state  how  often, 
how  long,  and  to  what  extent  during  the 
last  two  years,  there  has  been  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  prisons  of  Ayr,  Barlinnie, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND  (Sir  G.  Treveltan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, I  have  to  state  that  there  has  been 
no  overcrowding  in  any  of  the  prisons 
referred  to,  but  on  several  occasions, 
chiefly  from  a  sudden  influx  of  short- 
sentenced  prisoners,  the  number  of  pri- 
soners has  exceeded  the  number  of  cells, 
so  that  certain  of  the  prisoners  were 
accommodated  in  the  association  cells 
until  the  number  was  reduced  or  removal 
took  place,  which  was  generally  in  a  day 
or  two.  The  general  rule  is  that  each 
prison  in  Scotland  shall  accommodate 
the  prisoners  from  the  district,  and  where, 
from  temporary  causes,  committals  exceed 
the  cell  accommodation,  the  removal  of 
the  excess  prisoners  to  another  prison  is 
at  once  ordered  by  the  Commissioners. 
At  Ayr  Prison  the  female  prison  has 
been  under  reconstruction  since  June, 
1891,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
works  the  committals  have  on  several 
occasions  exceeded  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time  the  number  of  cells.  At  Barlinnie 
General  Prison  the  accommodation  is 
sufficient  for  the  occupation,  although 
from  21st  July  to  25th  August,  1891, 
from  a  temporary  cause,  the  number 
committed  exceeded  the  cells.  The  excess 
numbers  were  at  once  removed.  At  the 
Prison  of  Dundee  the  cell  accommodation 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  numbers  com- 
mitted, and  during  the  past  two  years 
362  male  prisoners  and  58  females  have 
been  removed  to  another  prison  when- 
ever an  excess  was  reported.  At  Edin- 
burgh Prison  the  accommodation  is  suffi- 
cient. For  a  few  days  in  the  autumn  of 
1891  there  were  from  10  to  20  male 
prisoners  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cells. 
At  Glasgow,  during  the  reconstruction  of 
the  female  prison,  the  prisoners  exceeded 
the  number  of  cells  on  about  20  occasions 
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from  temporary  causes.     The  accommo- 
dation now  provided  is  considered  ample. 

INSANITARY  BAKEHOUSES. 

Mr.  E.  H.  BAYLEY  (Camberwell, 
N.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Report 
of  Dr.  F.  J.  Waldo,  medical  officer  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  to  the 
effect  that  baking  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  cellars  badly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  occasionally  flooded  with  sewage ; 
and  whether  he  will  take  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  this  evil  by  inserting  a  clause  in 
the  Factor V  Acts  or  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  forbidding  under- 
ground bakehouses,  and  requiring  all 
bakehouses  to  be  registered,  thus  placing 
them  under  inspection  previous  to  their 
being  opened  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  My  attention 
has   been  drawn  to  the  Report  referred 
to.     I  find  that   Dr.  Waldo  states  that 
there  are  21  underground  bakehouses  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  George   the   Martyr, 
Southwark.     It  is  also  stated  that  occa- 
sionally, in  the  case  of  some  bakehouses, 
in   times  of  heavy  rainfall,  the  sewage 
forces  its  way  through  the  draintraps  into 
the  bakehouse  so  as  to  cover  the  floor, 
and  that  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things 
is  clearly  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  certain 
sewers.     With  regard  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  bakehouses,  the  Acts  provide  for 
proceedings  against  the  occupier  when  a 
bakehouse  is  without  proper  ventilation  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  flooding  of  the 
bakehouses  by  sewage  the  responsibility 
appears  to  rest  with  the  Local  Authority. 
Further,  the  Act  of  1883  expressly  pro- 
vides for  penalties  in  any  case  where  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  is  satis- 
fied, on  the  prosecution  of  an  Inspector 
or   Sanitary  Authority,   that   any  room 
or  place  used  as  a  bakehouse  is  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be,  on  sanitary  grounds,  unfit 
for  use   or  occupation  as  a   bakehouse. 
Although  the  Report  of  Dr.  Waldo  refers 
to   much    that    is   unsatisfactory  in   the 
bakehouses  in  the  parish  referred  to,  he 
states  that  he  is  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report   a  general    improvement    in  their 
condition   since    July,    1892,    when    he 
made  his  first  Report,  and  that  he  has 

found  the  master  bakers  almost  invari- 
ably ready  and  anxious  to  remedy  defects 
when  pointed  out  and  explained  to  them, 
both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  their 
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customers.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  bakehouses  were  considered 
by  Parliament  so  recently  as  1891,  when 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  was 
passed. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  SWEATING. 

Mr.  E.  H.  BAYLEY  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment whether,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent sweating,  he  will  cause  the  lists  of 
outworkers  in  the  wearing  apparel,  furni- 
ture, file-cutting,  and  electro-plate  trades 
to  be  furnished  to  the  medical  officer  in 
each  district  ? 

The     secretary     of    STATE 
FOR    THE     HOME     DEPARTMENT 
(Mr.  AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  lists  of 
outworkers  are  kept  at  the  premises  of 
the  occupiers  of  factories  and  workshops 
in   the   various    trades    affected   by    the 
Order,  aud  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the    medical    officers    aud  the  Sanitary 
Authorities.  In  order  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion l>etween  the  Factory  Inspectors  and 
the  sanitary  officers,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment   Board    issued,    at    my   request,  in 
November  last,  a  Circular  to  all  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities,  calling  their  atten- 
tion   to  the   Order  of  the   Secretary  of 
State,  and  requesting   them   to  instruct 
their  officers  to  make  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  lists,  and  so  to  acquaint  them- 
selves,  for   the  purposes  of  inspection, 
with  the  places  in  which  the  outworkers 
carry  on  their  work. 


PETITIONS  AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  is  aware 
that  Petitions  against  the  Government  of 
Ireland    Bill   have   been  signed   in    the 
Derry  Lunatic  Asylum  and  other  lunatic 
asylums  ;  will  he  inquire  to  what  extent 
the  male  and  female  superintendents  in- 
terfered in  procuring  signatures  ;  where 
permission  was   given  to  parties  to  in- 
troduce the   Petitions ;   to   what  extent 
was  supervision  exercised  over  them  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  discipline 
of  the  house  and  the  independence  of  the 
officials  ;  and  whether  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol has  power  to  take  notice  of  and  dea.1 
with   cases  of  the  sort  if  the  facts  are 
proved  or  admitted  ? 

•Mr.  W.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  : 
Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  answers 
that   question,  may  I  ask  him  if  he  la 
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arae  if  applications  have  been  sent  to 
Deny  LuDatic  Asylum  to  the  inmates  for 
signatures  to  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  chief  SECRETARY  fok 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  MoRLEr,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  No,  Sir  ;  I  am  not 
aware  of  that.  In  answer  to  the  question 
on  the  Paper,  I  have  to  say  that  no  case 
has  come  to  the  kuowledge  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  which  Petitions 
against  the  Bill  have  been  signed  in  any 
of  the  district  lunatic  asylums.  They  are 
making  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  interfer- 
ence was  used  in  procuring  signatures  to 
aoj  such  Petitions,  and  as  to  whether, 
and  by  whom  such  Petitions  were  intro- 
duced, if  they  were  introduced. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  deny  specifically  that 
tbej  sent  Petitions  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  the  hon.  Member  refers. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  inmates  of 
these  asylums  should  not  sign  Petitions 
io  favour  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ? 

[The  question  was  not  answered.] 

GOVERNMENT    MESSENGERS    AS 
WAITERS. 

Mr.  ROBERT  WALLACE  (Edin- 
bnrgh,  E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
question  of  messengers  in  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  at  Eklinburgh  taking 
remunerative  employment  as  waiters 
during  office  hours  and  otherwise  is  cre- 
ating much  dissatisfaction,  especially 
among  the  working  classes  in  that  city  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that,  on  the  23rd  of 
March  last,  a  messenger  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Office  was  allowed  to  absent 
himself  for  the  day,  and  during  office 
hours,  with  the  view  of  his  earning  fees 
as  a  waiter  ;  whether  the  service  of  the 
Exchequer  Office  suffered  in  consequence; 
and  whether,  as  regards  messengers,  the 
Exchequer  Office  is  over-manned  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  In  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to  state  that  a 
messenger  in  the  Exchequer  Office  was 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  duties  on 
the  2drd  March,  this  being  taken  as  a 
part  of  his  annual  holiday.  No  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  day 
was  to  be  spent,  nor  does  the  Queen's 
Remembrancer  conceive  himself  to  be  en- 
titled to  make  such  inquiry.  The  Ex- 
chequer is  not  over-manned  as  regards  the 


staff  of  messengers,  three  being  the 
lowest  number  with  which  the  duties  of 
the  office  can  be  permanently  discharged. 
The  Public  Service  did  not  suffer  from 
the  holiday  in  question  being  granted. 
As  regards  the  main  question,  I  am 
aware  that  a  meeting  has  been  held  in 
Edinburgh,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  felt  so 
long  as  it  is  understood  that  public 
servants  do  not  take  private  work  in 
public  time. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  :  May  I   ask  if 

two  messengers  were  found  sufficient  for 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  day  named 
in  the  question  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  It  is  quite 
obvious  the  men  must  have  a  holiday  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  holidays 
are  arranged  to  meet  the  eonveuieuce  of 
the  office.  If  a  man  was  out  waiting  on 
the  day  named,  it  was  because  it  was  his 
holiday. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  :  Are  the  holi- 
days distributed  over  the  year  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  I  believe  the 
men  have  six  weeks'  holiday  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  they  take  it  at 
times  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  office. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  :  I  beg  to  give 
notice  that  I  shall  call  attention  to  this 
matter  on  the  Estimates. 

METROPOLITAN  MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  darling  (Deptford)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
appoint  two  more  Police  Magistrates  for 
the  Metropolis,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee.  Are  we  to  understand  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  decided  to 
appoint  the  two  Magistrates,  and  that  he 
only  requires  the  assent  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Treasury,  but  no  final 
decision  has  yet  been  come  to. 

Mr.  PICTON  (Leicester) :  How  many 
days  a  week  do  the  present  Magistrates 
sit,  and  how  many  hours  on  each  day  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  My  hon.  Friend 
will  find  full  information  on  those  points 
in  the  Report. 
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THE  IRISH  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


Mr.  HORACE  PLUNKETT  (Dub- 
lin  Co.,   S.)  :    I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land whether  Clause  28,  Section   1  (as 
proposed     by    the    Government    to    be 
amended)  of   the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  guarantees  to  those   officers   of   the 
Irish  Civil  Service  affected  by  the  Bill 
the  continuance,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  transitional  period,  of  their  present 
positions  as  regards  salaries,  gratuities, 
pensions,  annual  and  sick  leave,  and  such 
other  privileges  as  are   incident  to   the 
respective  classes  to  which  they  belong  ; 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Section 
8  of  Clause  28  of  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land Bill  what  provisions  it  is  intended 
to  make  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Second 
Division  Clerks  in  the  Irish  Civil  Service, 
as  recently  laid  before  him,  on  the  subject 
of    transfer    to     Great     Britain  ;     and 
whether,  having  regard  to  Schedule  V. 
of  the  Government  of   Ireland  Bill,  six 
months'   service  and  upwards,  over  and 
above  a  completed  number  of  years'  ser- 
vice, shall  be  reckoned  as  a  completed 
year  of  service  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  pensions  of  Irish  Civil   ser- 
vants, as  the  Sixth  Schedule  provides  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  The  proposed 
amendment  to  Clause  28  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill  does  not  guarantee 
continuance  in  office  after  the  transi- 
tional period.  As  regards  the  second 
question,  I  am  in  communication  with 
the  Treasury.  Having  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  a  Civil  servant 
with  that  of  a  member  of  the  police,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  entitled,  in  all  circum- 
stances, to  count  the  full  transitional 
period,  it  is  not  proposed  to  give  him  the 
particular  advantage  referred  to  in  the 
question.  It  would  be  more  convenient 
to  discuss  minor  points  in  Committee 
rather  than  by  means  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Mr.  a.  O'CONNOR  (Donegal,  S.)  : 
Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  confer 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Board  as  to  allowing 
Irishmen  in  the  service  of  the  Inlaud 
Revenue  in  Ireland  to  exchange  into  the 
service  in  Great  Britain  or  vice  versa  on 
the  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ? 


Mb.  J.  MORLEY:  No  doubt  the 
Department  will  do  everything  possible 
to  facilitate  transfers. 

THE  REGISTRATION  BILLS. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  if,  before 
the  Debates  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Registration  of  Electors  Amendment 
Bill  and  the  Registration  of  Voters 
(Scotland)  Bill,  he  will  give  the  House 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  voters  who  will  be  added  to  the 
Register  of  Electors  under  the  provisions 
of  those  Bills ;  and  if  he  will  state 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  first  of  them  to  Ire- 
land ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  must  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  reply 
which  was  given  by  me  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bury  on  the  28  th 
March,  with  reference  to  the  question  as 
to  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  electors  in  England  and  Wales  who 
would  be  added  to  the  constituencies  by 
the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
registration  of  electors.  I  understand 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  under  con- 
sideration whether  he  will  propose  the 
addition  of  clauses  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Has  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  been 
called  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  Peti- 
tions sent  to  this  House,  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyalists  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  although 
they  now  petition  the  House,  never 
troubled  to  present  themselves  at  the 
polling  booths  ? 

MARLBOROUGH  STREET  POLICE  COUKT. 

Mr.  W.  F.  D.  smith  (Strand,  West- 
minster)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
he  can  give  an  assurance  that  there  is 
now  no  idea  of  abolishing  the  Marl- 
borough Street  Police  Court  ;  and 
whether,  taking  into  consideration  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  London  Courts,  he  will  consider  tht* 
appointment  of  additioual  Magistrates  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITII  :  There  is  certainly 
no  intention  of  at  present  abolishing  tht*^ 
Marlborough  Street  Police  Court.  I  anx 
in  communication  with  the  Treasury  w^itli 
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regard  to  the  appointment  of  additional 
Magistrates,  as  recommended  bj  the 
Committee^  bat  no  final  decision  has  jet 
been  come  to. 

CORVfiE  IN  INDIA. 
Mr.  BENSON  (Oxfordshire,  Wood- 
stock) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  whether  the 
srstera  of  corvee,  or  compulsory  unpaid 
labour,  on  wells  and  other  sanitary  works, 
which  was  introduced  last  year  in  the 
Central  Provinces  (British  India),  by 
Administrative  Order,  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George 
RcssELL,  North  Beds.)  :  No  power  ex- 
ists under  the  Central  Provinces  Village 
Sanitation  Act  to  establish  a  system  of 
compulsory  unpaid  labour,  nor  has  any 
?nch  system  been  sanctioned  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Secretary 
of  State's  attention  has,  however,  been 
drawn  to  the  words  "  species  of  minia- 
ture corvee  labour  "  used  in  a  Resolution 
by  the  Central  Provinces  Government  of 
23rd  October,  1891,  and  he  will  inquire 
▼iiat  is  meant  by  it. 

THE  HOWE  COURTS  MARTIAL. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  In  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lynn 
Regis,  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  when  he  proposes  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  the  Report  of 
the  Boiler  Committee  ;  and  whether  he 
can  say  when  the  Minutes  of  the  Howe 
Courts  Martial  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  ? 

The  CIVIL  LORD  of  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dundee)  : 
I  have  laid  f>n  the  Table  this  afternoon  a 
Report  of  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Boiler  Committee,  as  I 
had  pfeviously  promised.  The  Howe 
papers  will  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  to-morrow. 

IRISH  LIGHTS. 
Db.  KENNY  (Dublin,  College  Green)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
following  stations  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Irish  Lights  are  not  re- 
lieving stations — namely,  the   Maidens, 
fioek-a-bill,    the    Tearaght    Light,    the 
Skelligg,  and  the  Beer's  Rock  ;  whether 
be  is  aware  that,  in  consequence  of  not 
b^og  allowed  to  keep  a  boat,  the  keepers 
and  their  families  are  practically  living 


in  almost  complete  isolation,  their  chil- 
dren unable  to  get  to  any  school  or  to  any 
place  of  worship,  and,  in  case  of  sudden 
illness,  to  procure  medical  relief ;  and 
whether  he  will  take  steps  to  induce  the 
Board  of  Irish  Lights  to  make  the  afore- 
said stations  relieving  stations,  which 
could  be  done  at  small  expense  and 
trouble,  and  thus  redress  the  grievances 
of  which  the  keepers  of  those  stations 
complain  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  must  refer  my  hon.  Friend 
to  .the  replies  I  gave  to  similar  questions 
asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Louth  on  the  28th  February  last,  and  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Westmeath 
on  the  30th  ultimo.  The  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Lights  are  quite  alive  to  the 
desirability  of  making  some  of  the  more 
exposed  lighthouses  relieving  stations 
whenever  they  can  properly  do  so  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  :  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  give  early  and 
careful  attention  to  this  matter. 

Dr.  KENNY  :  Is  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman aware  that  in  some  cases,  in  the 
event  of  that  sudden  illness,  there  are 
absolutely  no  means  of  communicating 
with  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  can  only  say 
that  the  whole  subject  is  now  before  the 
Irish  Lights  Commissioners. 

RETURN  OF  COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH 
MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  STOREY  (Sunderland)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  when  the  Return  of 
County  and  Borough  Magistrates  ordered 
by  this  House  will  be  presented  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  materials  for 
the  Return  have  not  as  yet  been  furnished 
by  all  the  Local  Authorities,  although 
reminders  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
Home  Office.  The  materials,  when 
complete,  will  require  careful  examina- 
tion before  being  presented ;  and  although 
I  have  directed  that  all  possible  despatch 
should  be  used,  I  am  afraid  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  Return  being  laid 
on  the  Table  before  May  5,  or  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

SURGEON-MAJOR-GENERALS  AT 
MALTA. 

Dr.      MACGREGOR       (Inverness- 
shire)  :    I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  the  Governor  of 
I  Malta  has  made  any  representations  as 
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to  the  presence  of  two  Surgeon-Major- 
GeDerals  in  Malta,  one  of  whom  has  no 
duties  to  perform  ;  and,  if  so,  can  these 
be  submitted  to  the  House  ;  and  can  he 
give  any  explanation  of  this  state  of 
things  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
In  Jauuary  last  the  question  of  the 
succession  to  the  post  of  Principal 
Medical  Officer  at  Malta  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  Surgeon  -  Major  -  General 
Madden,  who  then  held  it,  was  due  to 

retire  on  account  of  age  on  the  Ist 
August.  Unusual  difficulty  occurred  ; 
for  of  the  Snrgeon-Major-Generals  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  service,  one  stood 
for  immediate  retirement,  and  two  were 
ineligible  by  age.  This  brought  the 
succession  down  to  an  officer  who  had 
only  been  appointed  a  few  months  ago 
to  medical  charge  at  Aldershot ;  and  it 
was  thought  undesirable  to  disturb  him 
in  that  important  charge.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  considered  best  that 
Surgeon-Major-General  Paterson,  who 
was  returning  from  Hong  Kong,  should 
succeed  Surgeon-Major-General  Madden, 
who  was  ordered  home  for  the  completion 
of  his  service.  The  Governor  of  Malta 
represented  that  this  arrangement  was 
inconvenient  to  Surgeon-Major-General 
Madden,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
decided,  as  no  additional  expense  to  the 
public  was  involved,  to  allow  him  to 
complete  his  term  at  Malta.  As  a 
consequence,  there  are  for  two  or  three 
months  two  medical  officers  of  the 
highest  grade  at  Malta,  but  one  is  junior 
to  and  under  the  command  of  the  other  ; 
and,  moreover,  after  his  service  at  Hong 
Kong,  he  is  entitled  to  leave  of  absence, 
so  that  no  inconvenience  is  likely  to 
arise  from  the  exceptional  circumstances. 

INDIA  AND  THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 
Sir  G.  CHESNEY  (Oxford)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether,  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  in  bringing  the  detachment  of 
native  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  to 
England,  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
procession  on  the  opening  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  is  to  be  borne  bv  Indian  or 
Imperial  Revenues,  and  what  is  the 
estimated  amount  of  that  expenditure  ? 

•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  The 
expenditure  is  limited  to  £2,500,  and 
will  be  borne  by  Indian  Revenues, 

Dr.  Macgregor 


Sir  G.  CHESNEY  :  I  beg]  to  give 
notice  that  I  shall  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  this  mode 
of  appropriating  the  finances  of  India. 

THE   LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

Sir  GEORGE  RUSSELL  (Berks, 
Wokingham)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  it  is  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  Liquor  Traffic  (Local 
Control)  Bill  this  Session  ;  and,  if  so,  • 
when  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  The  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  form  any  judgment  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  be  able  to  persevere 
with  all  the  Bills  announced  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  and  mostly  by  this  time 
introduced  to  Parliament.  Of  course, 
due  and  full  notice  will  be  given  before 
the  Government  take  any  steps  with 
reference  to  the  Bill  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers. 

SCOTCH    KAILWAY  RATES. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  (Elgin  and 
Nairn)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  goods  rates  charged  by  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Railway  and  the 
Highland  Railway  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  under  which  the  rates 
for  flour,  rice,  grain,  &c.,  have  been 
raised  90  to  180  per  cent.,  and  the  rates 
for  empties  have  been  raised  100  to  150 
per  cent,  beyond  the  former  rates  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that,  owing  to  these 
charges,  the  trade  of  these  districts  is 
being  greatly  crippled  ;  and  what  steps 
the  Government  will  take  to  prevent  the 
serious  consequences  resulting  from  such 
exorbitant  charges  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  No,  Sir ;  I  have 
no  such  information ;  and  as  regards  the 
Highland  Railway,  I  am  assured  that 
there  have  been  no  such  increases.  If 
my  hon.  Friend  can  furnish  any  specific 
instances  of  such  increases  they  shall  be 
inquired  into. 

THE  MANCHESTER  MURDER  AND  THE 
CLERKENWELL   OUTRAGE. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  a  question  of  which  I 
have  given  him  private  notice.  It  is, 
whether  in  view  of  his  statement  last 
night   during   the    speech    of  the    hon« 
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Member  for  Dublin  University  (Mr. 
Carson)  that  he  never  said  that  the 
Hanohester  murder  and  the  Clerkenwell 
dxplosidn  brought  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  into  the  ratlge  of  practical 
politics — [^Cries  of  "  Order  I  "]  1  am  in 
Order.  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  he  used  the  follow- 
ing words  in  his  speech  at  Dalkeith  ? 
•Mr,  speaker  :  I  think  an  argu- 
m^dt^fiv^  question  of  that  kind  should 
not  be  put.  It  does  not  fdfcr  to  anything 
arising  upon  Debate  in  this  House. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
Of  course,  Sir,  if  you  rule  that  the  ques- 
tion is  out  of  Order  I  shall  not  put  it. 
It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  an  argumentative 
question. 
•Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  The 
question  is  not  in  Order.  The  intention 
U^  apparently,  to  draw  an  argument  from 
H  OompafisOn  of  Mo  statements. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
As  you  have  ruled  that,  Sir,  I  beg  to 
give  notice  that  I  shall  on  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  extraordinary  want 
of — [The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was 
not  heard  in  the  Gallery.] 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  have 
not  had  time  to  refer  to  certain  words 
introduced  into  the  question,  but  it  must 
not  be  understood  by  my  silence  that  I 
assent  to  them. 

RESOLUTIONS    IN    FAVOUR    OF    HOME 

.     RULE. 

Mr.  W.  O'BRIEN  (Cork)  :  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Petitions  against  Home 
Rule,  I  beg  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  he  has  received  a  resolution 
from  thp  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Coun- 
cillors of  the  City  of  Cork,  cordially 
approving  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  there 
being  only  eight  dissentients  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Yes, 
Sir ;  I  have  received  the  resolution 
with  much  pleasure,  and  I  accept  it  as  a 
specimen  of  what,  as  I  understand,  is 
the  uniform  sentiment  of  the  Elected 
Corporate  Bodies  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
May  I  ask  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  aware  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  which  adopted  the 
resolution  was  attended  by  barely  half 
the  members  ? 

Mr.  W.  O'BRIEN  :  That  is  not  the 
fact. 
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Mr.  B ARTLEY  (Islington,  N. )  : 
May  I  ask  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Leader  ot  the  House  is  aware 
that  at  least  20  hon.  Members  are  most 
anxious  to  redeem  the  pledges  given  to 
their  constituents,  and  express  their  views 
upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  whether  these 
hon.  Members  have  been  prevented  from 
speaking  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister's  own 
followers ;  and  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  will  allow  the  Divi- 
sion to  stand  over.  If  that  cannot  be 
done,  the  Sitting  will  be  a  late  one  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  regret 
I  cannot  do  that.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  encounter  whatever  perils  fate  may 
have  in  store  for  us.  I  really  answer^ 
the  question  yesterday,  and  it  is  with 
great  regret  I  feel  compelled  to  persevere 
with  the  Motion  of  which  I  have  given 
notice. 

IRISH  DISTRICT  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
Dr.  KENNY  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Boards  of  Richmond  District  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Cork  District 
Lunatic  Asylum,  have  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  new  rule  of  the  Lunacy 
Board  of  Dublin  Castle,  which  provide? 
for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  visiting 
physician  or  siu'geon  to  district  lunatic 
asylums  in  Ireland ;  whether  any  re- 
monstrances against  this  rule  have  been 
made  to  him  by  the  general  public  or  the 
Medical  Profession  on  the  grounds  that 
it  cuts  off  the  inmates  from  all  inde- 
pendent connection  with  the  outside 
world  ;  and  whether  he  will  have  said 
rule  re-considered  with  a  view  to  its 
abolition  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEy  :  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  the  hon.  Member  will  defer  the 
question  for  a  few  days. 

BUSINESS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Mr.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  can  give  us  any  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  business — whether 
the  Registration  Bill  or  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  will  be  proceeded  with  next 
week  ?     There  are  so  many  Government 
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Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  men- 
tioned yesterday  that  the  Budget  would 
be  taken  on  Monday,  and,  of  course, 
questions  connected  with  the  Budget 
may  influence  our  resolution  with  regard 
to  other  matters.  We  shall  take  next  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  and  then  will  come  to  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Registration  Bill. 
The  residue  of  the  time  before  going 
into  Committe'e  on  the  Bill  for  the  better 
Government  of  Ireland  we  propose  to 
devote  to  Supply.  Of  course,  in  the 
Registration  Bill  I  include  the  Scotch 
with  the  English. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  Then,  with  reference  to  the  time 
between  the  Second  Reading — which  I 
hope  will  conclude  to-night  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour — and  the  Committee  stage, 
can  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  give  us 
any  idea  as  to  the  length  of  that  time  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  i  I  propose 
to  go  into  Committee  on  Thursday, 
May  4. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square)  :  May  I  ask,  in  case  the 
Debate  on  the  Budget  Resolutions  should, 
as  sometimes  happens,  be  adjourned  at 
a  somewhat  early  hour,  to  bo  continued 
on  another  day  under  more  favourable 
circumstances — until  the  printed  state- 
ment is  before  us — what  business  will  be 
taken  then  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  The 
Railway  Servants  Bill  first  ;  but  no  Bill 
of  great  importance  or  difficulty  will  be 
taken.  In  the  hope  that  the  Debate  may 
be  terminated  at  an  early  hour,  I  hope 
the  House  may  be  inclined  to  go  on  with 
the  Resolutions  on  Thursday,  but  I  do 
not  ask  for  any  decision. 

♦Sir  J.  LUBBOCK  (London  Univer- 
sity) :  When  will  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Bill  be  brought  in  and 
carried  forward,  as  at  present  taxes  are 
l)eing  collected  without  Parliamentary 
authority  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  The 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  will 
be  introduced  immediately  after  the 
Budget,  and  forthwith  proceeded  with. 

SITTINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  (EXEMP- 
TION  FROM  THE  STANDING  ORDER). 
Ordered,  That  the  proceedings  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  Bill,  if  under  discussion  at 
twelve  o'clock  this  night,  be  not  interrupted 
under  the  Standing  Order  "Sittings  of  the 
House."— (".Ifr.  W.  E.  GUditone.) 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

(No.  209.) 

SECOND  READING.  [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

[twelfth   NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  [6th  April]  pro- 
posed to  Question  [6th  April],  "That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,) 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
word  '  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

♦SiR.H.  JAMES  (Bury)  :  In  approach- 
ing the  termino-tion  of  this  Debate,  il 
may  be  useful  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  arguments 
with  which  this  Bill  has  been  on  sonio 
sides  supported.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
those  who  support  this  measure  should 
mainly  have  devoted  their  arguments  to 
those  of  a  general  character.  It  is  only, 
with  rare  exceptions,  that  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  have  approached  the 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  think  I  shall  summarise  those 
general  arguments  if  I  remind  the 
House  that  they  were  ftve  or  six  in 
number.  Almost  every  Member  who  has 
supported  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  referred  to  a  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  has  invoked  that  spirit  on  behalf  of 
the  Bill  now  before  us.  Others  have 
thought  it  well  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  during  seven  centuries; 
again,  some  speakers  have  used  general 
arguments  in  endeavouring  to  appeal  to 
the  analogies  of  other  countries  where 
what  they  have  termed  Home  Rule  has 
been  carried  into  eifect.  We  have  heard 
arguments  deduced  from  the  prosperity 
of  the  time  when  Ireland  had  an 
independent  Parliament  —  the  Parlia- 
ment of  G  rattan,  from  1782  to  1800. 
Lastly,mauy  Members  have  appealed  to  the 
great  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
I  propose  to  deal  briefly  with  these 
various  arguments.  I  think  that  those 
who  appealed  to  a  feeling  of  nationality 
will  all  bQ  willing  to  recognise  the  labours 
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of  mjr  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Halifax,  whose  eloquence  on  behalf  of 
that  great  principle  we  all  admire.  Many 
of  us  acknowledge  the  efforts  he  has  made 
in  support  of  it  throughout  his  life  ;  on 
its  behalf  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
devoted  much  youthful  ardour  ;  but  the 
real  truth  is,  that  his  support  of  this  Bill 
was  expressed  by  the  words  :  "  This 
Bill  is  a  revolution,  and  therefore 
1  love  it."  What  my  right  hon. 
Friend  was  thinking  of  was  a  real, 
regular,  red  -  flag  revolution  ;  a 
revolution  which  would  approach  the 
standard  of  1848.  If  it  did  not  it  would 
have  little  charm  for  him  ;  and  so  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  proceeded  in  his  speech 
and  approached  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
his  eloquence  seemed  to  falter ;  and  he  said, 
"  Here  are  safeguards  which  I  much  regret; 
they  are  safeguards  which  proceed  from 
geographical  considerations."  But  what 
do  geographical  considerations  mean  ?  I 
presume  they  mean  proximity  between 
the  two  countries  which  are  dealing  with 
the  question  of  Home  Rule.  But 
proximity  alone  will  not  necessitate  safe- 
guards either  for  one  country  or  th^  other  ; 
certainly  not  for  the  minority  within 
the  country  that  happens  to  have  Home 
Rale.  Austria-Hungary,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  suffer  more  from  geographical 
considerations  than  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  If  the  hopes  of  certain  Scottish 
Members  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  if 
we  were  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  Scotland, 
where  geographical  considerations  of 
proximity  will  apply  more  than  they  do 
to  Ireland,  should  we  need  safeguards  in 
the  Bill  against  Scotland,  and  should  we 
not  be  willing  to  entrust  the  Scottish 
people  fully  and  completely  ?  This 
question  of  geographical  consideration 
affecting  safeguards  was  an  admission 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  himself  thoroughly  in  seeing  a 
revolution  of  the  kind  he  wished  to  see 
carried  into  effect,  especially  when  he 
had  to  admit  that  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
Mazzini,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
nationality  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  (Halifax)  :  May 
I  correct  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
misapprehensions  as  to  what  it  was  I 
intended  to  say  ?  Mazzini^s  view  was 
against  the  idea  of  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nationality  ;  he  never  expressed 
an  opinion,  and  never  had  an  opportunity 


of   so   doing,  on  the   subject  of   Home 
Rule. 

*SiR  H.  JAMES:  That  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  saying.  My  right 
hon.  Friend's  argument  went  to  justify 
total  separation,  or  even  a  Republic  for 
Ireland.  That  was  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality upon  which  the  argument  was  sup- 
ported, but  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  to 
admit  that  Mazzini  was  not  in  favour  of 
an  independent  Parliament  for  Ireland. 
The  wrongs  of  Ireland  through  seven 
centuries  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  many 
supporters  of  the  Government ;  ad- 
mitted that  Ireland  has  those  wrongs  of 
misgovernment  to  complain  of.  The 
misgovernment  of  the  past  has  affected 
England  and  Scotland,  and  you  cannot 
atone  for  past  action  by  now  enacting 
an  injustice  to  affect  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  Prime  Minister  spoke 
much  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  What 
are  the  wrongs  which  he  can  enumerate 
now,  and  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
the  legislation  of  a  democratic  Parlia- 
ment ?  He  has  told  us  of  one  •  particu- 
larly. Throughout  his  long  life  my 
right  hon.  Friend  spoke  of  two  Irishmen 
who  had  been  Members  of  the  Cabinet — 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Chi- 
chester Fortescue.  May  I  ask  my  right 
hon.  Friend  why  Irishmen  have  not  been 
in  the  same  Cabinet  as  himself  ?  He 
has  been  four  times  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country.  He  has  but  lately  formed 
a  Cabinet,  and  how  is  it  that  he  cannot 
find  Irishmen  to  join  it  ?  Are  there  no 
righteous  men  in  Ireland,  no  supporters 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  policy  of  1893  ? 
Can  he  not  find  Irishmen  with  a  stake 
in  the  country  who  are  willing  to  join 
his  Cabinet  and  support  his  policy  ?  If 
that  is  to  be  a  wrong  of  Ireland  there 
will  be  nothing  easier  to  remedy.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  remedy  has  not 
been  effected.  I  have  heard  on  good 
authority  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  an  Irishman  in  his  Cabinet.  He 
may  not  know  it.  He  may  not  be  aware 
that  his  elbow  has  been  jogged  and  his 
policy  influenced  by  an  Irishman  the 
principal  framer  of  this  Bill.  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is 
an  Irishman.  Few  people  may  have 
discovered  it  ;  and  that  portion  of  Ireland 
of  which  he  is  a  native  may  not  have 
recognised  it  from  his  language.  He 
tells  the  Representatives  of  his    native 
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Province  that  they  use  bluster  and  vehe- 
mence, and  many  were  not  aware  that  the 
attack  was  made  by  an  Ulsterman  him- 
self. When  he  says  that  his  fellow- 
Ulstermen  will  prefer  their  own  interest 
to  that  of  their  country,  that  they  will 
prefer  a  lowering  of  rent  to  the  opposing 
of  Home  Rule,  no  one  would  recognise 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  was  an 
Ulsterman.  I  must  confess  that  my  right 
hon.Friend  had  an  excuse  for  his  ignorance, 
because  if  ever  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  should  think  it  necessary  to  take 
the  field  on  behalf  of  his  native  country, 
he  will  probably  do  so  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Scottish  regiment ;  he  would  wear  the 
kilt  and  the  sporran ;  and  if  he  chose  any 
«  martial  music  with  which  to  inspire  his 
action  it  would  be  the  national  air  of 
America  rather  than  that  of  these  King- 
doms. If  this  question  is  to  be  discussed 
thoroughly,  and  if  we  are  to  apply  the 
analogies  of  Foreign  States,  not  one  will 
be  found  to  approach  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  this  question.  In  some  of 
those  States  Home  Rule  does  not  exist ; 
in  none  of  them  do  the  same  conditions 
exist.  But  the  Prime  Minister  has 
endeavoured  by  statistics  to  draw  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Grattan's  Parliament 
and  the  benefits  conferred  by  it.  The 
statement  as  to  the  prosperity  that  flowed 
from  Grattan's  Parliament  was  a  surprise 
to  some  of  us. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  The 
statement  I  made  in  the  Debate  had 
reference  strictly  to  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  Ireland  about  the  period  1795. 

•SiK  H.  JAMES  :  I  understand  the 
statement  to  refer  to  material  prosperity, 
but  the  material  prosperity  was  derived 
from  the  influence  of  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, or  else  I  think  the  observation  would 
not  have  had  force — namely,  that  we 
should  revert  more  or  less  to  the  position 
occupied  by  Ireland  under  Grattan's 
Parliament.  What  did  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment effect  ?  If  there  were  any  bene- 
ficent Acts  passed  by  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment they  are  on  the  Statute  Book  and 
can  be  referred  to.  I  will  mention  on  good 
authority  with  reference  to  Grattan's 
Parliament — namely,  Grattan  himself — 
what  that  Parliament  did.  Long  after 
1782,  he  said— 

"  We  have  got  a  Police  Bill,  we  have  got  a 
Riot  Act,  we  have  got  pensions  without  end,  and 
we  have  the  privilege  to  traffic  in  the  sale  of 
peerages." 

Sir  H.  James 


That  is  all  Grattan  could  say  that  his 
Parliament  had  produced,  and  that  is  the 
kind   of    Parliament   we   are   asked    to 
approve.  It  is  said  that  England  behaved 
treacherously  to  Ireland    in  buying  and 
paying   for   the    Union.     In    one   sense 
she    did  ;    but  if    she    corrupted    some 
members  of    Grattan's   Parliament,  they 
were      members      capable      of       being 
corrupted.     But  I  do   not  say  that  the 
Irish  people  should   be  judged   by  this 
standard.      That  Parliament  was  Protes- 
tant,  and  was    never   representative    of 
the  Irish  people.     It  was  a  Parliament  in 
which  no  Roman  Catholic  sat  ;  and  was 
elected    by    a    most    limited    franchise 
by     the    owners    of    corrupt    boroughs 
who  were  willing,  just  as  the   English 
boroughmongers     at     that    time     were 
willing,     to    sell    their     representation. 
I  must  protest  against  its  being  said  that 
Grattan's  Parliament  gives  us  any  ex- 
perience that  we  can  follow.     It  was  not 
only  a  useless  but  a  corrupt  Parliament. 
On    the    point     of    corruption     I     will 
quote   one    authority    who    is   surely   a 
sufficiently  rebellious  man  to  have  credit 
with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax 
— namely,  Wolfe  Tone.        He  expressed 
himself  in  this  way — 

"  I  have  seen  the  corruption  of  WestmiDster 
Hall,  I  have  seen  jobbery  of  all  sorts  in  Colonial 
Legislatures,  I  have  seen  corruption  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundre<l,  but  anything  bonler- 
ingon  the  infamy  of  College  Green  never  entered 
the  breast  of  man  to  conceive." 

I  make   the   admission    that    Grattan^s 
Parliament  was  not  the  Parliament  that 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  the  future, 
but   never   let   the    argument    be    used 
that  Ireland  will  prosper  in  the   future 
imder  the  proposed  Parliament  as  she  did 
in  the  past  under  Grattan's   Parliament. 
Grattan's  Parliament  reflected  no  honour 
upon      Ireland     ["  Oh,    oh  !  "],     and 
in    the     same     way     the     manner      in 
which    it     was     dealt     with     and     in- 
fluenced  has   reflected    no  honour  upon 
Great  Britain.     We  have  been  told   of 
the    weight     we    ought    to    attach     to 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.     I   speak    re- 
spectfully enough  of  such  considerations, 
but  whilst    these   qualities   ought    evei" 
to  influence  men,  you  cannot  found  a  Con- 
stitution upon  them  unless    they    come 
from     certain     and    sure     sources.         It 
is     enough      to      say     of      them     th^t 
the    faith     upon      which     you      ouglit 
to     build      a      Constitution     shall      1>q 
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geutleineu  who  uow  represe 
majority  iu  Ireland.  I  hope  they 
object  to  my  discussing  in  their  p 
tbe  matter  from  both  xidos  of  vit 
is  not  my  will  or  wish  to  say  ai 
needlessly  ntTeusive  to  hou.  Get 
opposite,  I  assume  that  they  v 
be  wanting  iu  tbe  courage  to  bear  w 
be  said  of  their  political  chi 
[CriM  of  "  Go  OD  1 "]  The  rigl 
Gentleman  has  said  that  be  has 
trust  in  the  Irish  Members  as  poll 
It  is,  then,  surely  worth  while 
what  their  conduct  has  been  iu  tl 
12  years  many  of  the 
lers  in  Ireland.  Th 
vas  formed  at  tbe 
WiH,  or  in  the  begiuniug  of  1U7! 
Ireland,  with  tbe  National  Leag 
some  10  years.  I  do  not  wish  to 
uames.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
The  managers  and  controllers  c 
Land  League  have  some  of  th. 
Ireland  and  have  absconded  from 
ICrieM  of  "  Kame  !  "]  I  shall  i 
my  statement  by  giving  names 
Members  wish  it,  but  lion.  U 
know  this  to  be  the  case.  Some 
managers  remained.  1  think  D< 
Mcmliers  would  in  Ireland  or 
House  disclaim  the  action  of  th 
League.  Mauy  of  them  governei 
inHuenccJ  its  counsels,  and  are  i 
able  for  its  actions.  Ought  we 
know,  if  our  faith  is  to  be  ba 
experience,  how  those  who  gi 
Ireland  at  that  time  did  carry 
governmcut,  as  a  guide  to  the  \ 
which  they  are  likely  to  carry 
goverument  iu  tbe  future  ? 

An  hon,  Meubeie;  What 
Pigott  ? 

•Sib  IL  JAMES  :  I  hope  we  n 
cuss  this  question  without  such  ii 
tion — oue  which  does  not,  I  thit 
particularly  ou  the  question  befon 
of  course,  do  know  something  aba 
took  place  during  the  10  years  t( 
I  refer.  The  inquiry  into  tbe  a 
government  of  Ireland  during  tb 
was  uot  a  one-sided  inquiry. 
might  have  been  misleading  ev 
but  we  have  the  evidence  of  th 
bishop  of  Dublin  ;  we  have  tbe  « 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
and  also  of  chairmen  and  secret 
the  Land  League  ;  and  we  have 
as  we  could  get  them,  some  of  the 
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of  the  Land  League.  Some  evidence,  I  | 
say,  may  have  been  misleading,  but  it 
was  not  one-sided.  But  I  am  not  content 
with  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  I 
have  one  or  two  witnesses  to  call  on  that 
point.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  see  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  in  the  House.  I  wish  to  refer 
to  him,  and  I  hope  I  may  now  refer 
to  him.  He  was  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  was  answer- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  in  Ireland.  My  right  hon. 
Friend,  in  the  course  of  this  Debate, 
has  given  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the 
qualities  of  tlie  Irish  Members  which 
will  make  them  good  rulers  in  Ireland. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  made  two  speeches 
in  this  House  upon  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule.  One  he  made  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1886,  from  the  Bench  on  which  I  stand, 
and  one  he  made  in  April,  1893,  from  the 
official  Bench.  The  man  who  made  the 
first  speech  ought  never  to  have  made 
the  second.  We  were  proud  of  him — I 
think  this  whole  House  was  proud  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  when  he  made  that 
speech  of  1886.  He  told  us  of  his 
ambition.  He  told  us  how  he  had  cared 
for  political  life.  He  told  us  that, 
while  he  loved  these  things,  he  loved 
virtue  and  honour  more.  He  spoke  of  a 
career. 

"  Who  cares  for  a  career  ?  There  is  ever  the 
career  of  a  private  citizen  open  to  a  man,  and  a 
man  will  not  think  of  himself  w^en  he  has  his 
duty  to  do." 

What  was  the  duty  ?  It  was  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  Ireland.  I 
make  these  quotations,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raking  up  old  speeches,  for  I  am 
not  complaining  of  any  man  changing 
his  opinions  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  find  facts  in  these  state- 
ments. What  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  of  the  men  whom  he  is 
now  ready  to  trust  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  ? — 

**  It  is  not  only  the  landlords  and  the  red-hot 
Orangemen  who  feel  apprehension,  but  it  is 
everyone  who  has  offend^  the  Land  League, 
or  the  National  League,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  by  not  taking  an  active  part  in  its  sup- 
port ;  everyone  who  has  asserted  his  legal  right 
to  work  for  whom  he  likes,  or  to  take  farms 
from  whom  he  likes  ;  everyone  who  has  taken 
part  in  bringing  to  justice  those  whom  the 
organs  of  the  now  dominant  Administration  and 
Party  regard  as  victims  and  martyrs;  every 
quiet  citizen  and  every  member  of  that  minority 
which  would  not  be  a  minority  if  both  parties 
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would  join  in  the  determination  that  law  and 
order  should  no  longer  be  trifled  with  in 
Ireland,  any  more  than  it  is  trifled  ^^ith  in 
Yorkshire  or  Somerset." 

Such  was  his  judgment  of  the  treatment 
of  persons  in  Ireland  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Land  League.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  made  another 
statement,  and  I  am  now  referring  to  a 
period  a  little  later,  in  July,  1886 — 

"  I  could  quote  quite  a  hundred  passages  of 
extraordinary  violence  and  impropriety  which 
were  spoken  by  leading  members  of  the  Land 
League  during  the  recent  troubles — passages 
which  prove,  as  I  think,  that  they  are  unfitted 
now  to  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
law  and  order." 

That  was  the  judgment  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  1886  from  his  official  experi- 
ence when  he  was  controlling  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.     My  right  hon.  Friend 
says  now  that  seven  years  have  altered 
everything,  and  that  those  whom  he  then 
judged    are   now   different    men.      That 
plea    will     not    avail     him.       He    has 
nothing  to  do  with  seven  years'  experi- 
ence.    He  spoke  those  words  that  I  last 
read  in  July,  1886,  and  the  career  of  the 
private   citizen   came   to  an  end  in  the 
spring  of  1887.      My  right  hon.  friend 
made  a  discovery.     I  use  his  language 
again.     He  said — "  The  game  of  law  and 
order  is   up."      That  meant  that  those 
who  had  control  of  the  Land  League  had 
defeated  the  administration  of  law  and 
order.   And  so,  those  men  having  defeated 
the    law,    the     right    hon.     Gentleman 
straightway      joined     those     men.         I 
will     only     say     to     my     right      hon. 
Friend,   much    as    I     admire    many     of 
his    qualities,    that   when   we,   amongst 
whom  he  made  his  career,   listen  to   bis 
lectures  to  us  for  consistency  in  adhering 
to   our    opinions    on    Home   Rule  from 
which  we  have  never  deviated,  we  some- 
times wish  he  would  devote  his  attention 
to  subjects  more  congenial  to  his  great 
abilities.      I   have   in   my   memory   the 
words    that    Mr.    Bright   used  in   1886, 
when  he  made  use  of  the  quotation. 

**  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  sjwts  5  then  may  ye  also  do  good, 
that  are  accustomed  to  ilo  evil." 

I  do  not  wish,  even  figuratively,  to  intro- 
duce the  leopard  into  this  Assembly  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about 
our  old  friend  the  Ethiopian.  If  I  had 
known  an  Ethiopian  for  a  longtime,  and  he 
had  become  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  knew  that  he  was  blackfrom  head  to 
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foot ;  and  if  one  morning  he  said  to  me, 
"I  am  quite  white,  and  am,  indeed, 
purity  itself,"  I  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  accept  his  statement  with- 
out inquiry.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
8aj,  "  Tell  me  why  it  was  you  became 
white,  and  whether  that  complexion  is 
likely  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
troubled  times  and  weather."  I  cannot 
take  the  statement  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  when  they  say — "  We  are  now 
perfectly  devoted  to  British  interests. 
We  have  been  enemies  all  our  lives  of 
your  country  ;  we  are  now  become 
devoted  to  your  service,  and  we  are," 
as  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  says,  "repentant  brothers." 
That  was  the  effect  created  on  the 
mind  of  the  Home  Secretary  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt).  The  Home 
Secretary  called  it  an  historic  speech. 
But  we  have  had  historic  speeches  before 
in  this  House.  We  had  one  in  1886, 
when  the  same  words  were  nearly  used. 
Then  Mr.  Parnellmade  an  historic  speech, 
and  everyone  believed  his  prophecies  and 
statements.  The  Prime  Minister,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  then  said,  in  effect — 

•*  Now  you  have  something  on  which  you  can 
r«l7«  You  have  the  promise  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Irish  people." 

Mr.Parnell  promised  finality ;  he  promised 
acceptance  to  a  fuller  extent  than  is 
promised  now,  and  you  would  scarcely  find 
a  Leader  that  so  fully  represented  thelrish 
people  as  Mr.  Parnell  did  in  1886.  From 
that  time  the  brotherhood  between  the 
followers  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Pamell  became  one  of  intense  affection. 
How  the  Liberal  Party  almost  adored 
Mr.  Pamell  is  also  an  historical  fact.  I 
have  here  an  eloquent  after-dinner  state- 
ment by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Mr.  Hal- 
(lane),  in  1888.     He  said— 

"  We  meet  together  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  to  entertain  the  Leader  of  the  other 
^ng  of  our  allied  army.  We  are  proud  of 
Mr.  Pamell — proud  of  him  as  a  Leader  in  that 
liew  combination,  and  as  being  for  us  our 
second  man  -our  second  most  remarkable 
figure  in  the  arena  of  British  politics." 

He  was  the  second  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  His  promise  had  been  given  and 
relied  upon  under  every  circumstance  of 
probability  and  truth.  Eighteen  months 
or  80  passed,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was 
thwarted  —  that  was  all,  personally 
thwarted.     What  became  of  his  promise 


and  his  brotherhood,  his  love  and  affec- 
tion for  the  English  people  ?  It  passed 
away  as  easily  as  if  he  had  never  cared 
or  thought  of  the  English  people  ;  and 
he  told  his  friends  and  supporters  in 
Ireland  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
had  said,  England  was  and  had  ever  been 
the  bitter,  cruel  enemy  of  Ireland,  and  his 
bidding  and  advice  to  them  was  never  to 
trust  her.  Yet  he  was  a  man  you  thought 
you  could  perfectly  trust,  and  in  whom 
you  placed  such  confidence  that  you  were 
willing  to  erect  one  Constitution  by 
destroying  another,  on  the  mere  basis  of 
his  word.  I  can  assure  hon.  Members 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  per- 
gonal conflict  with  them  ;  but  reference 
has  Jbeen  made  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North-East  Cork.  It  was 
my  lot  to  spend  rather  more  than  12 
months  in  some  sort  of  association  with 
that  hon.  Member,  and  although,  perhaps, 
the  hon.  Member  has  not  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  that  association,  I  can 
sincerely  say  that  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  wish  to  rake  up  any  painful 
memories  connected  with  his  event- 
ful life.  But  the  hon.  Member  can- 
not object  to  my  treating  of  his 
political  views.  He  says  now  that  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  settlement 
under  the  Bill  ;  that  whatever  may  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  it  is  the  past— -dead, 
buried,  gone ;  and  that  he  will  now 
accept  this  safeguarded  nationality  as  all 
that  he  can  wish  for.  Well,  I  conclude 
the  hon.  Member's  conversion  is  not  of 
to-day.  It  must  have  come  in  1886, 
when  the  hand  of  fraternity  was  first 
held  out  by  the  Prime  Minister.  But  I 
recollect  the  words  spoken  by  the  hon. 
Member  in  1888  in  his  examination 
before  the  Special  Commission.  The 
question  was  put  to  him — 

*'  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  me  that, 
respecting  Lalor's  scheme  in  connection  with 
the  land,  you  agreed  to  make  the  Land  Ques- 
tion in  Ireland  a  basis  to  secure  national  inde- 
pendence ?     Answer. — I  think  so. 

"  Question. — Was  not  that  the  principle  you 
yourself  atlopted  ?  Answer.— That  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  always  approved  and  tried  to 
go  upon. 

'*  Question. — The  Land  Question  a  stepping- 
stone  to  national  independence?  Answer. — 
Yes,  if  I  could,  because,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I 
believe  thoroughly  in  complete  national  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland.  I  wish  to  God  I  could 
get  it  to-morrow." 

Mr.  davitt  (Cork,  N.E.)  :  I  am 
relactant    to    interrupt    the   right   hon. 
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Geutleman,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
not  connciouslj  misrepresent  me.  As  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  quote  the  whole  of 
my  evidence,  he  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to 
say  that  in  that  examination,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  answers  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  read  out,  I  declared 
that  as  independence  for  Ireland  was 
absolutely  impossible  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  I 
accepted  the  settlement  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Midlothian  in 
'  1886. 

•Sir  H.  JAMES :  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  was  his  evidence,  I  will, 
of  course,  at  once  accept  his  statement, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  accept  mine  that 
I  have  no  recollection  of  his  saying  so. 
His  evidence  is  long,  and  I  may  have 
overlooked  the  words  he  refers  to. 
Bui  I  should  like  to  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  whether  they 
will  now  go  before  the  Irish  people 
and  tell  them  that  they  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  independence  ?  Will 
they  go  before  the  Irish  people  and  tell 
them  that  they  will  never  more  regard 
the  landlords  as  the  English  garrison  ? 
Will  they  say  that  this  is  to  be  the  end 
of  their  final  hopes,  and  so  say  in 
the  City  of  Dublin  or  the  City  of 
Cork  ?  This  is  what  Mr.  Parnell  said 
in  1886,  when  he  told  us  he  would 
accept  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  a 
final  settlement;  but  we  know  now 
that  he  had  told  his  Colleagues  that 
it  was  a  mere  Parliamentary  bid.  I 
decline,  therefore,  to  accept  now  the 
statement  that  the  protestations  of 
hon.  Members  are  to  bind  the  future,  and 
that  this  Bill  is  to  be  a  final  settlement. 
When  I  heard  the  eloquent  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary,  I 
recollected  another  speech  which  came 
from  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sunderland,  who,  in  the  year  1887  or 
1888,  when  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was 
under  discussion,  said  to  the  then  Front 
Opposition  Bench — 

"  You  can  have  nothiDg  to  do  with  this  Plan  of 
Campaign  ;  there  is  one  Commandment  which 
forbids  you  to  support  it :  *  You  shall  not  steal." 

Well,  Sir,  that  Commandment  was 
broken  by  those  who  supported  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  ;  and  then  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  had  represented,  and  does 
represent,  the  Executive  Government 
in  Ireland,  finding  that  there  were 
political   friends   and    allies    who    were 
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supporting  a  breach  of  the  law,  thought 
it  necessary  to  show  his  personal  sym- 
pathy by  accompanying  those  who  were 
charged  into  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  You  supported 
Pigott. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  ! 

Sir  H.  JAMES :  My  right  hon. 
Friend  then  gave  his  support  to  thot»e 
who .  were  criminally  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  one  of  the 
principal  actors,  who  was  afterwards 
convicted. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  I  beg  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  pardon.  I 
never  walked  arm  in  arm  with  any  of 
them. 

•Sir  H.  JAMES:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  at  all  events,  was  in  sympathy 
with  those  who  were  convicted — he  is 
now  giving  his  support  to  those  who 
were  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  law, 
and  he  is  eloquent  in  suggesting  that 
there  is  to  be  forgetfulness  of  all  these 
things,  and  that  we  are  now  to  suppose 
that  all  these  breaches  of  the  law  were 
rightly  done.  I  will  now  proceed,  Sir, 
to  touch  upon  another  point  of  perhaps 
more  importance,  and  that  is  the  Bill 
itself.  We  approach  this  Bill,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  many  different  points  of  view. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  dealt  with  this  question  in  a 
manner  which,  although  very  interesting, 
is  so  academic  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  him  in  detail.  He  says  there  is 
no  repeal  of  the  Union  attempted  by 
this  Bill  ;  but  my  view  is  that  we 
shall  repeal  the  Union  if  we  pass 
it,  because  the  third  article  of  the 
Union,  that  there  shall  be  but  one  Par- 
liament, will  be  abrogated.  If  we  have 
two  Parliaments  ;  if  we  prevent  this 
one  Parliament,  substantially  and  not 
technically,  from  legislating  on  every 
subject  connected  with  Ireland,  the  only 
remaining  link  of  the  Union  is  gone,  and  it 
must  end  in  an  entire  repeal  of  the  Union. 
Let  me  now  come  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  and  see  what  the  measure  really 
means.  It  is  said  that  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  is  sufficiently  recogniseil 
because  words  referring  to  it  are  found 
in  the  Preamble.  Yes  ;  there  are  words 
in  the  Preamble  recognising  the  supre- 
macy of  Imperial  Parliament — ^recognising 
it  as  the  writing  upon  a  man's  tomb- 
stone      recognises       his       life.        The 
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epitaph  of  the  supremacy  of  this 
Parliament  is  contained  in  this  Pre- 
amble. What  is  the  meaning  of  saying 
that  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
is  maintained^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
making  declarations  from  the  Govern- 
ment Bench  that  it  is  never,  in  fact,  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the 
Irish  Members  need  have  no  fear  that 
this  supremacy  will  be  enforced  ?  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  a  mockery  of  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  to  insert  in  the  Preamble 
words  which,  if  read  according  to  legal 
interpretation,  enact  nothing,  and  which 
can  only  be  availed  of  if  doubt  arises  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  clauses  of  th6 
Bill.  Sir,  I  recognise  what  was  said  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary.  I  recognise  the  words  of  the 
33rd  section  of  the  Bill,  ^nd  I  recognise, 
too,  that  he  is  willing  to  put  in  a  clause 
expressly  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  it  was  maintained 
in  the  Bill  of  1886.  What  is  the  use  of 
all  these  promises  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  claims  in  an  article  he  has 
written  that  there  shall  be  a  clause  in- 
serted in  the  Bill  declaring  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
shall  never  be  exercised,  and  when  the 
Home  Secretary  says  that  practically 
it  will  not  be  enforced.  And  now, 
passing  from  the  Preamble,  I  pass 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  There 
have  been  two  speeches  in  the  course  of 
this  Debate  which  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  and  which  appear 
to  me  to  deserve  great  attention.  One  is 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  Home  Secretary.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  knowing  the 
difficulties  that  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution  laid  down  by  the  lines  of 
this  Bill,  says — 

•*  The  Bill  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
you  are  bound  to  read  within  its  lines  that 
elasticity  which  belongs  to  every  Parliament. 
The  Common  Law  of  Parliament  is  to  be  intro- 
duced in  reading  this  Bill." 

Now,  is  it  to  be  said  that  a  subordinate 
Legislature  is  to  possess  powers  equal  to 
those  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  ?  A 
word  of  protest  is  necessary  in  this 
Constituent  Assembly,  now  asked  to 
grant  to  a  subordinate  Legislature  statu- 
tory powers,  against  it  being  said  that 
this  eUsticity  is  to  be  exercised  by  those 
to  whom  we  grant  this  Legislature  ac- 


cording to  their  will,  and  according  to 
their  view  of  what  is  the  Common  Law  of 
Parliament.  Words  must  be  put  in  to 
contradict  that  doctrine.  If  powers  are 
to  be  delegated  to  Ireland,  they  must  be 
delegated  in  express  terms,  so  that  no 
man  can  misread  them.  There  can  be  no 
delegation  of  elastic  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised according  to  the  will  of  those  to 
whom  subordinate  powers  are  given. 

Mr.  HALDANE  :  I  did  not  intend 
to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  Bill 
should  give  any  unwritten  powers  which 
would  impugn  or  interfere  with  or  modify 
the  written  provisions  of  the  Bill  itself. 
I  only  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  written 
powers,  there  would  be  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Colonies  and  every  separate 
Constitution  which  has  ever  been  created 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  land, 
unwritten  as  well  as  written  provisions. 

•Sir  H.  JAMES  :  Just  so,  not  to  alter 
or  to  modify,  but  to  add  to.  I  do  not 
wish  to  anticipate  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee, but  all  I  can  say  here  is  that  we 
must  see  if  we  cannot  provide  that  in 
delegating  to  the  statutory  Parliament 
these  powers  that  Parliament  shall 
not  have  authority  to  add  to  the 
delegated  powers,  but  shall  be  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  the  Bill. 
I  now  come  to  deal  with  one  other 
doctrine  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  that  is  the  effect' of  the  Executive 
system  under  this  Bill.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  said  the  Executive  of  Ireland 
would,  under  the  Bill,  owe  a  duty  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  also  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Members 
who  represent  Irish  constituencies  accept 
that  view  ?  Who  is  to  appoint  this 
Executive ;  who  is  to  pay  them,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  dismissing  them  ?  I 
understand  that  it  is  the  claim  of  the 
Irish  Members  that  all  this  shall  rest 
with  the  Irish  Parliament.  Well,  Sir, 
what  is  the  duty,  unless  it  be  a  duty  of 
most  imperfect  obligation,  that  the  Irish 
Executive  will  owe  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ?  How  are  we  to  enforce  that 
duty  ?  and,  I  ask,  would  the  Irish 
Parliament  allow  that  there  should  be 
two  Executive  powers  existing  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  servants  whom  they  are  to 
employ  and  pay,  and  for  whose  conduct 
they  are  to  be  answerable,  are  to  be 
responsible  to  us  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament ?     As  I  have  touched  this  sub- 
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ject  of  the  Executive,  I  would  venture 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  sit  on 
the  Government  Bench  to  the  position  in 
which  thej  have  left  this  Executive — 
and  I  am  certain  that  all  that  has  been 
written  here  has  been  well  considered. 
I  am  asking  the  Irish  Members  to  say 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  what  is 
in  the  Bill.  In  the  Bill  of  1886  the 
position  of  the  Executive  was  defined. 
It  was  enacted  m  that  Bill  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty,  with  the  aid  of  such 
officers  as  he  might  appoint.  But  are 
the  Irish  Members  aware  that  under  this 
Bill  no  Irish  Executive  need  exist  for 
one  single  moment  ?  By  this  Bill — and 
I  am  now  asking  for  inquiry,  for  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  wisdom  of  it — 

"The  Executive  power  in  Ireland  shall  con- 
tinue vested  in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenapt,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty, 
shall  exercise  any  prerogatives  or  other  Execu- 
tive power  of  the  Queen  the  exercise  of  which 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  Her  Majesty." 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  Irish  Members 
to  the  position  ?  This  is  not  an  Irish 
Executive.  This  is  a  delegation  from 
iime  to  time  by  the  Queen  guided  by  Her 
Imperial  Executive.  I  agree  with  the 
construction  of  the  Chief  Secretary  that 
in  this  clause,  when  Her  Majesty  is 
spoken  of,  you  must  regard  Her  as  being 
guided  by  Her  Imperial  Executive. 
What,  then,  is  I  his  delegation  of  powers 
by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? 
It  is  a  delegation  which  can  be  altered 
from  time  to  time,  which  will  expire 
every  six  years,  and  which  can  be 
altered  during  every  six  years  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Suppose,  before 
the  appointed  day,  there  should  be 
a  change  of  Government  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  this- Bill  should  come  into  Office. 
According  to  the  language  of  the  Bill  of 
1886,  the  Queen  was  invited  to  delegate 
no  powers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but 
under  this  Bill  you  might,  in  delegating 
tlie  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  re- 
strict them  to  those  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  Grattan's  Parliament.  I  there- 
fore ask,  are  the  Irish  Members  satisfied 
with  this  condition  of  things  which  I 
have  described  ?  We  have  heard  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  of  the  im- 
possibility   of    giving    an    independent 
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f  Parliament  without  an  Executive.  But 
now  you  have  it  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment need  to  have  no  Executive  of 
their  own,  or  they  have  one  which  is 
to  be  altered  and  changed  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
Party  fortunes  in  this  country.  At  any  mo- 
ment the  Irish  Executive  may  be  undone 
and  removed.  This  may  be  intended  or  not, 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  point  must  be  settled.  I 
am  expressing  no  opinion  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  provision,  but  I  tliink  the 
matter  cannot  be  left  in  doubt.  In 
this  matter  the  ideal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr. 
Stansfeld)  cannot  be  satisfied  by  with- 
holding from  the  Irish  Members  an  Ex- 
ecutive of  their  own.  Does  he  think 
that  Ireland  would  be  likely  to  regard 
this  as  a  Rnal  measure  ?  Is  this  a  state 
of  things  that  would  have  been  tolerated 
for  a  moment  by  Mazziui  ?  Yes,  this  is 
the  Revolution  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman so  dearly  loves,  and  it  was  ou 
behalf  of  this  Revolution  that  he  grew  so 
eloquent.  See  what  further  is  proposed 
to  be  enacted.»    It  is  proposed  that 

**  there  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Irelaml  to  aid  and  ailvise  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  beinj»  of  such  numbers 
and  comprising  persons  holding  such  offices  as 
Her  Majesty  may  think  fit." 

Now,  not  only  do  we  have  ft  that 
from  time  to  time  the  powers 
given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may 
be  changed,  altered,  or  done  away 
with  and  entirely  removed,  and  also  that 
the  persons  who  are  to  guide  him  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  may  be  altereil 
or  removed  by  a  change  of  Government. 
You  may  have  this  state  of  things  :  at 
one  time  the  Executive  power  exercised 
by  the  Imperial  Home  Secretary  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  other 
Ministers,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
an  Executive  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ;  and  then,  again,  another 
Executive  sitting  on  the  Benches  in  this 
House.  It  may  be  right  from  our 
point  of  view  that  there  should  be  a  Bri- 
tish Executive  and  not  an  Irish  Execu- 
tive ;  but  certainty  on  this  point  is  better 
than  fluctuation.  We  are  to  have  an 
"  independent "  Government  given  to 
Ireland  which  may  be  recalled,  not  by- 
Statute,  but  at  the  will  of  a  Minister, 
perhaps  hostile,  from  the  point  of  vieMr 
of  hon.  Members  opposite,  to  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland.  This  Bill,  Sir,  'will 
have  to  be  discussed  line   by  line   bikI 
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word  bj  word,  so  that  we  can  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  men  the  full  re- 
sponsibility they  are  incurring  when  they 
ire  taking  one  Constitution  to  pieces  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  another.  I 
could  consume  much  time  in  this  House 
— which  I  am  not  about  to  do — in  calling 
itteotion  to  matters  as  pregnant  of  im- 
portance as  this  matter  I  have  now 
ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to.  I  make  no  apology  for 
pressing  ibis  home  on  the  attention  of 
Lon.  Members.  They  will  have  to 
settle  whether  what  I  have  described 
represents  to  their  minds  an  independent 
Irish  Parliament.  I  need  not  say  how 
bitter  will  be  the  struggles  within  these 
walls  if  an  Irish  Parliament  is  established, 
if  the  will  of  a  British  Minister  is  to  pre- 
vail and  the  existence  of  an  Irish  Execu- 
tive is  to  depend  upon  votes  in  this  House. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  of  the 
Executive  no  one,  of  course,  can  over- 
rate. I  believe  it  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  Legislature  itself  ;  for  in  respect 
to  the  Legislature  its  Acts  can  be,  I 
admit,  theoretically  corrected.  I  regard 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  as  1  have 
said,  as  somewhat  of  a  mockery,  but  still 
theoretically  it  exists.  You  also  have 
the  veto,  which  is  only  half  a  remedy, 
because  it  can  only  correct  sins  of  com- 
mission, and  can  never  supply  sins  of 
omission.  But  the  errors  of  the  Execu- 
tive can  never  be  controlled  and  remedied. 
The  Executive  represents  the  character 
and  conduct  of  a  nation.  It  represents 
the  interests  abroad  of  an  Imperial 
Government,  and  it  can  either  create  or 
prevent  conflicts  with  foreign  nations. 
Rut  when  I  look  at  what  is  contemplated 
for  the  Irish  Executive,  I  ask,  where 
and  how  can  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
ever  be  maintained  ?  The  answer  is  a 
strange  one  to  come  from  a  Liberal 
Government  and  its  supporters.  It  is 
said — "  Why  are  you  afraid  ?  You  can 
always  enforce  your  decrees  by  the  mili- 
tary power."  I  had  learnt,  I  thought, 
some  principles  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
relation  to  a  standing  Army  ;  jealous  of 
any  interference  of  the  military  power 
with  the  civil ;  at  Election  times  confi- 
ning the  soldiers  to  barracks,  so  that  they 
should  never  interfere  with  the  voting  of 
the  constituency  ;  and  at  Assize  times 
keeping  them  from  showing  themselves, 
lest  it  shonld  be  supposed  their  presence 
uitfirfered  with    the    administration    of 


justice.  Now  we  have  it  from  a  Liberal 
Government  that  it  is  their  avowed  in- 
tention to  carry  on  the  Executive  as  far 
as  they  can  by  means  of  the  military 
power  in  Ireland.  We  had  a  remarkable 
spokesman  on  their  behalf.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General, 
great  as  he  is  as  a  lawyer,  appeared  to 
me  in  an  entirely  new  capacity.  He 
dropped  fragments  of  the  Constitution 
upon  the  box  before  which  he  stood.  He 
appeared  to  think  it  was  good  citizenship 
to  call  in  armed  men  to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  and  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  grew  so  eloquent  that 
I  began  to  doubt  whether  Lucan^s  de- 
scription of  a  Roman  General  would  not 
apply  to  him — Prcetulit  arnia  togcB^  $ed 
pacem  armatus  amavit — my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  seemed  so  much  to  prefer 
the  sound  of  arms  to  the  gown  he  has  worn 
with  so  much  advantage  and  distinction 
for  so  many  years.  But  what  struck  me 
as  specially  strange  was  to  see  the  Repre- 
sentative of  a  Liberal  Government 
asserting  that  the  best  means  of  carrying 
out  the  decrees  of  our  Civil  Authority  was 
by  always  referring  to  the  military  power. 
And  this  is  said  to  be  a  measure  of 
peace !  If  so,  it  is  an  armed  peace. 
It  might  be  said — "  You  now  employ  the 
military  in  Ireland  at  times."  It  is  true 
there  have  been  occasions  when  you  have 
employed  the  military  forces  to  execute 
civil  decrees,  but  the  distinction  between 
what  has  happened  and  what  is  proposed 
under  this  Bill  is  this  :  that  in  past  times 
and  at  present  the  military  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  civil  power  and  at  the  request 
of  the  civil  power  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive.  Whenever  the  military  is  em- 
ployed some  representative  of  the  Civil 
Authority  must  be  on  the  side  of  the 
soldier.  If  the  Riot  Act  is  to  be  called 
into  effect,  the  Magistrate  reads  the  Act, 
and  no  soldier  acts  until  the  Civil  Au- 
thority, protecting,  as  it  were,  the 
citizens,  has  been  displayed.  In  the  future 
you  will  call  out  the  military  against 
the  Executive  Government  and  against 
the  civil  power.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
civil  war.  It  means  a  condition  of 
things  that  you  never  ought  by  legisla- 
tion to  bring  into  existence.  Deplorable 
circumstances  may  cause  such  a  state  of 
things  to  exist  within  a  well-ordered 
country  ;  but  you  never  by  contempla- 
tion, until  this  Bill  was  proposed,  could 
have    desired    that   there    should   be   a 
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creation  of  such  a  power.  And,  Sir,  if 
there  wore  anyone  in  this  House  who 
proposed  it,  no  true  Liberal  ought  to  look 
upon  the  proposition  without  the  deepest 
and  sincerest  regret.  This  will  be  the  only 
power  in  Ireland  by  which  the  laws  of 
England  and  of  this  Parliament  can  be 
enforced.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  doing 
our  duty  here  as  Representatives  of  the 
people,  who  would  not  shrink  from  ever 
passing  a  law  affecting  Ireland,  even  if 
we  knew  it  was  required  by  the  default 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  default 
was  supported  by  the  Irish  Execu- 
tive, because  we  would  have  no  power  to 
defeat  the  errors  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  the  defaults  of  the  Irish  Executive, 
except  by  force  of  arms.  Every  Statute 
we  passed  would  mean  an  order  to  the 
military  to  take  possession  of  Ireland  to 
carry  out  your  views  !  That  is  no 
supremacy  of  Parliament ;'  it  is  the  dis- 
grace of  Parliament.  One  practical  word 
may  I  have  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ?  Have  the  War  Office  con- 
sidered what  isi  to  be  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  ?  At  the  present  moment  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chief  in  this 
country  gives  directions  to  so  many 
troops  to  go  to  Ireland.  He  then  has 
practically  discharged  his  duty.  There 
is  a  General  in  command  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland  ;  and  if  troops  are  required  the 
Irish  Government  appeal  to  him  for 
assistance,  and  it  is,  under  duo  restric- 
tions— which,  are,  I  believe,  now  well- 
known — granted.  But  I  ask,  what  is 
the  War  Office  about  to  do  ?  If  we  in 
this  Imperial  Parliament  desire  that  the 
supremacy  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
action  of  the  troops,  and  if  that  is,  as  it 
ever  must  be,  not  in  support  of  but 
against  the  action  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, who  is  to  give  the  order  to  these 
troops  ?  Is  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
England  to  say  to  the  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  at  Cork — "You  are  now  to 
obey  my  orders  ;  do  not  listen  to  the 
General  in  Dublin  " — because  he  is  in 
communication  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, against  whom  we  are  acting — 
"do  you  order  out  your  regiment,  and 
use  it,  and  see  that  as  against  the  action 
of  the  Sheriff  and  against  every  Execu- 
tive officer  your  military  power  is 
carried  into  effect."  If  that  is  done 
you  have  civil  war — no  more  and 
no  less.  If  you  are  Rghting  against  the 
Executive  Government  of  a  country  with 
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the  troops    stationed   in   that    country, 
is    it    not    certain  that    the   troops    we 
should     send     to     support     the    supre- 
macy     of      the      Parliament      of      the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  called  foreign 
troops  fighting  against   the   liberties  of 
the  country  ?     This  would  be  not  only  a 
mockery  in  our  hands  and  a  disgrace  to 
Parliament ;  it  would  be  a  humiliation  to 
this  country  ?     This  country,  which  has 
boasted  of  its  freedom  and  of  the  freedom 
of  every  citizen,  ought  not  to  erect  and 
bring  into  existence  a  Constitution  that 
can  be  maintained  by  the  military  power, 
and  by  the  military  power  alone.     I  will 
press  this  view  a  little  further.     We  are 
told — "  Oh,  you  need  not  care  ;  there  are 
some  unfortunate  gentlemen — two   Ex- 
chequer Judges — who  exist  under  this  Act 
will  represent  England  and  the  majesty 
of  Parliament."  If  I  speak  of  these  J  udges 
it  will  be  in  terms  of  sincere  pity.     The 
sufferings   which  the  learned  gentlemen 
will  undergo  wou'd  require  a  new   circle 
of  the  Inferno  to  be  created  properly  to 
depict    their  condition.       They    will    be 
appointed    to   represent   England   under 
conditions  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
often  described.     He    has   told    ua  over 
and  over  again   that  the  law  which  this 
Parliament  enacts  when  it  is  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the    United  Kingdom,  and  Ire- 
land is  represented  in   it,  is  a  foreign  law 
to  the  Irish  citizen.     What  will  that  law 
be  when,   instead  of  being  passed  by  a 
Parliament   in    which   Ireland    is  repre- 
sented, it  is  passed  as  against  the  Irish 
Parliament?    It  is  passed  by   a  Parlia- 
ment which    is  then  exercising  its   own 
supremacy    to    correct    the    errors    and 
deficiencies    of     that     Irish    Assenably. 
Will  that  not  be  an  intensified  foreign 
law  ?     Will  it  not  be  still  more  hateful 
than  laws  passed  by  this  Parliament  with 
the  aid  of  hon.   Members  from  Ireland 
opposite  ?      But,  Sir,  the  law  is  now  ad- 
ministered  by    Irishmen    and    by    Irish 
Judges?     This    new   intensified  foreign 
law  is  to  be  administered  by  two  English 
selected  Judges,  and,  Sir,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  ingenuity  of  man  oould 
have  devised  a  scheme  more  calculated  to 
bring  law  into  contempt  than  the  scheme 
which  is  presented  here.     The  strength 
of   the  law   depends  on   the   respect  in 
which  it  is  held.     [CAeer*.]     I  gather 
from  those  cheers  that  if,  to  correct  the 
errors    and    deficiencies    of     the     Irish 
Legislature,     the      British     Parliament 
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shall     pass      a     law     which     will     be 
administered  by  these  Judges,   there  is 
not  one  of   the  hon.    Members  opposite 
who   will    not   deride   it  and   set   it    at 
defiance,  and   who  will  not  say — "  How 
are     these     Judges     to     enforce     it  ? " 
For  one  moment  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  these  Judges  are  to 
do.     These  Judges  are  to  try  Revenue 
cases,  and  to  these  English  Judges  you 
also  give,  strangely  enough,  the  power  to 
try  every   Election  Petition.     I  wonder 
with  what   respect   those  trials  will  take 
place  if  Irishmen  are  told  that  British 
Judges  are  always  to  try  them.  I  wonder 
what  would  have  been  said  of  the  trial 
of  the  Meath  Petitions  if  they  had  been 
Tried  under  such  circumstances.    Besides 
hearing    Revenue    cases     and    Election 
Petitions,  the  Exchequer  Judges  are  to 
try  all  matters  which  touch  any  matter 
not  within  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature or  which  touch  any  matter  affected 
br  a  law  which  the  Irish  Legislature  has 
not  power  to  repeal  or  alter.     What  are 
those  powers  and  what  are  those  laws  ? 
If  the  House  will  refer  to  Section  33  of 
the  Bill,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  ever  this 
House    should    pass   a    Statute   in    the 
fnture,  the  Irish  Legislature  could  never 
repeal  or    alter   it.       So  that  whatever 
subject    this    Parliament,    in    the   exer- 
cise   of     its     supremacy,     chooses      to 
deal  with,  if   once   this  British    Parlia- 
ment shall  pass  that  law,  the  Irish  Judges 
are    to    have   no    power    to    deal    with 
anj  such   subject,  and  English   Judges 
alone    are    to    have    jurisdiction   to  try 
all  matters  arising  thereunder.     That  is 
the  effect   of  the  clause.     [Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  :  No.]     That  is  what  I  respect- 
full  v      submit      to      the      House      and 
the     Government      is      the      effect     of 
this    clause    according  to    its    wording. 
Thus    the    result    will    be     that    those 
who     have      been      striving     to     drive 
the  English  garrison  out  of  Ireland  and 
to    prevent  a    foreign    law    being    ad- 
ministered in  a  foreign  garb  will  in  the 
future  be  rendering  as  permanent  and  as 
emphatic  the  distinction   for  the  future 
lietween  English  and  Irish  law,  between 
Euglifth    and    Irish   administration,  and 
you  are  going  to  create  these  two  English 
Judges  to  administer  a  foreign  law  which 
is  considered  to  be  compatible  with  the 
independence  which  Ireland  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have.     There  is  subject  after 
subject  I  could.deal  with  in  a  similar  way. 


but  I  am  well   aware   that   I  ought  to 
distinguish    between   topics   that    ought 
to  be  dealt  with   in  a  Second  Reading 
Debate  and  one  that  ought  to  be  loft  for 
discussion  in  Committee.     But  there  is 
one  section  in  this  Bill   which  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  to — namely,  Section 
9 — which    deals    with    the   position    of 
Members   in   this   House.     I  refer  to  it 
especially  because  I  am   pretty   certain 
that  this  subject  is  one  which  never  yet 
has  received  consideration  in  the  country, 
however  much  it  may  have  been  discussed 
in  Parliament.     We  have  over  and  over 
again  in  this  Debate  been  told  that  the 
mandate  of  the  country  has  been  given 
in     favour     of     Home     Rule.        There 
never  has  been  any  mandate  given   by 
the  country  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
this    great    Body.      And  I  say    that  if 
the  Government  and  their  Representatives 
had  stood  before  their  constituents  and 
told  them  that  either  of  the  alternatives 
which   the  Home   Secretary    says  must 
exist  as  vital  to  the  Bill  would  form  part 
of  the  measure  there  never  would  have 
been  a  mandate  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
The     alternatives    are     the     in-and-out 
system,    and    that    the   Irish   Members 
should   have   an    entire    interest   in  our 
proceedings  and  continue  to  take  complete 
part   in  all  of  them.     That  is,  I  think 
from  the  statement  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, the  direction  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  drifting.     I  venture  now  to  say 
that  if  the  constituencies  had  been  told 
before  the  General  Election  that  103  or  80 
Irish   Members  are  to  take  part  in  our 
affairs,  whilst  we  are  to  take  no  part  in 
the   government    of  'Ireland,    my    right 
hon.  Friends  on  that  (the  Treasury)  Bench 
would   not  be  occupying  seats  there  at 
this  moment.     I  am  relieved  from  enter- 
ing   on    the  present    occasion    into    any 
argumentative  assertion  of  the  impossi- 
bility   of    the    in-and-out    system.      My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham,    on     the     First     Reading, 
made  a  speech  which  was  as  worthy  of 
our   Parliamentary    life   as    any   speech 
that  I   ever  listened    to.     I  fancy  that 
there  are  some  hon.  Members  around  me 
who    are    not    in    agreement   with    me, 
but   who    will    admit,    as    they    passed 
from  the  House  after  listening  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  saying  that  his  speech  requires 
answering,  and  must  be  answered.    From 
that  hour  to  this  no  man  has  answered 
that   speech.     No  hon.   Member  of  the 
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House  has  made  anj  serious  attempt  to 
answer  it.  [Irish  Members  :  Blake.] 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Donegal 
says  that  he  has  answered  it.  There  are 
those  who  think  otherwise. 

Mr.  MACNEILL:  No;  Blake 
answered  it. 

Sir  H.  JAMES  :  There  were  those 
who  I  thought  ought  to  have  answered 
it,  but  who  did  not. 

Mr.  mac  NEILL  :  I  say  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Longford  answered  it 
immediately. 

♦Sir  H.  JAMES  :  A  somewhat  more 
authoritative  answer  ought  to  have  been 
made.  The  Chief  Secretary  had  to 
answer  it.  But  how  did  he  answer  it  ? 
He  said — 

"The  right  hon.  Member  for  West  Birming- 
ham and  other  speakers  have  gone  through  the 
anomalies  which  will  arise  if  Irish  Members  are 
retained  at  Westminster  under  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill.  These  anomalies  are  per- 
fectly obvious  ;  it  requires  no  ingenuity,  no 
skill,  no  ability,  to  trace  them  all  out  and  expose 
them.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Prime  Minister 
exposed  them  sufficiently  the  first  night." 

That  is  the  reply  of  the  Government ; 
and,  speaking  seriously,  no  other  Member 
of  the  House  has  attempted  to  make  any 
other  answer  to  the  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  We  need  not,  at  times,  be 
frightened  by  anomalies.  There  are 
anomalies  in  our  Constitution  which  have 
grown  up  with  it,  and  which  in  their 
growth  have  become  identified  with  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  they  have  pro- 
duced such  little  effect  that  we  seldom 
notice  them.  But  to  create  by  Statute  a 
new  sharp  anomaly,  which  is  to  take 
away  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  this 
House,  to  admit  it,  to  be  proud  of  it, 
and  to  declare  that  it  is  your  wish, 
because  you  are  carrying  a  measure  of 
Home  Rule,  is  a  blow  to  Parliamentary 
life  for  which  no  example  can  be  found 
in  our  history.  Without  assuming  a  tone 
that  would  ill  become  me,  I  would  say 
with  great  deference  that  this  Institution 
to  which  our  country  owes  so  much,  and 
which  is  recognised  as  the  mother  of 
Parliaments,  deserves  better  treatment 
than  to  receive  this  blow  at  the  hands  of 
her  most  distinguished  sou.  The  Prime 
Minister,  when  the  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time,  said  in  his  speech — admitted,  I 
think — that  the  Irish  Members  would 
have  a  real  and  practical  power  of  dealing 
with  every  British  measure.  Because  he 
said — 
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"  The  Irish  Members  are  not  excluded  from 
voting  on  a  Motion  incidental  to  a  Bill  confined 
to  Great  Britain.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  that  on  a  Bill  or  Motion 
exclusively  relating  to  Great  Britain  there 
should  be  a  power  raising  a  question  whether 
such  Bill  or  Motion  ought  to  be  extended  to 
Ireland." 

So  that  an  Irish  Member  will  be  ^at 
liberty  to  move  that  a  Bill  may  be 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  a  British  Go- 
vernment may  be  turned  out  of  Office 
upon  such  a  Motion  ;  or  when  a  Bill  is 
introduced  aflfecting  only  Great  Britain, 
an  Amendment  may  be  introduced  that  no 
such  Bill  is  satisfactory  unless  it  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  Thus  we  shall  be 
powerless  to  carry  on  under  the  proposed 
system  any  business,  even  exclusively 
relating  to  Great  Britain,  apart  from 
the  intervention  of  the  Irish  Members. 
The  Home  Secretary  recognised 
that  great  fact,  and  he  had  to 
admit  that  we  are  now  to  grant  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament  to  Ireland,  and  at 
the  same  time  may  have  to  give  the 
Irish  Members  full  and  complete  power  to 
interfere  in  the  legislation  of  this  country. 
Such  a  matter  as  this  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  an  offhand  way  by  saying  that  it 
is  only  a  Committee  subject.  It  goes  to 
the  root  of  our  Constitution,  to  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Parliament,  and  so  we 
oppose  it.  We  say  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  responsibility  can  now  be  cast  upon 
us  of  altering  the  Constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment without  allowing  the  constituencies 
of  this  country  a  chance  of  saying  "Yes" 
or  "  No  "  as  to  whether  this  great  blow  shall 
be  struck  against  a  Parliament,  which  is 
their  Parliament.  We  were  told  that  they 
had  a  mandate  from  the  country  ;  we 
were  told  the  constituencies  knew  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  were  to  vote. 
Did  the  Government  ever  tell  the  consti- 
tuencies the  manner  in  which  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Many  of  us 
relied  upon  the  power  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  fashion  legislation  so  as  to 
overcome  difficulties  to  a  great  and 
extraordinary  extent.  When  he  told  us 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
Imperial  and  local  affairs  we  accepted 
that.  Then,  when  he  said  there  were 
many  ways  in  which  that  could  be 
accomplished,  we  believed  that  with  his 
great  powers  he  would  devise  a  workable 
plan,  which  would  do  justice  to  both 
countries  and  no  injury  to  Parliament. 
We  looked  forward  to  the  explanations 
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he  would  give  of  the  method  of  dealing 
with  this  difficult  subject,  and  we  had 
fall  cause  to  believe  that  something 
workable  would  be  produced.  I  have 
here  a  speech  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
which  is  too  long  for  me  to 
read  from,  in  which  he  positively  derides 
aud  holds  up  to  contempt  the  "  in  and 
out "  plan,  and  equally  condemns  the 
pl»n  of  retaining  the  Irish  Members 
altogether.  When  the  noble  Lord  was 
in  the  Cabinet,  we  supposed  his  great 
ind  just  power  would  prevent  the  reitera- 
tion here  of  arguments  in  support  of  a 
system  which  no  one,  I  presume,  can  say 
']»  other  than  an  unworkable  system. 
Bat  our  hopes,  which  were  the  hopes  and 
tnwt  of  the  constituencies,  have  been  all 
shattered  and  destroyed;  and  the  old  un- 
workable plan,  which  Mr.  Bright 
in  1886  described  as  an  "  intermittent 
Irish  fever,"  is  now  reproduced,  with 
the  admission  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary that  it  is  an  anomaly  which  he  can- 
not explain,  which  he  cannot  even  find 
an  apology  for,  and  which  we  are  asked 
to  accept  because  the  Government  have 
promised  Home  Rule  to  their  supporters 
ind  are  willing  to  pay  any  price,  even  the 
jrreatness  of  Parliament,  to  obtain  a  Par- 
liamentary success  and  fulfil  their  pro- 
mises. I  have  no  right  to  trespass 
further  ou  the"  indulgence  of  the 
House,  but  I  hope  t  may  make  refer- 
ence to  one  personal  matter.  Many 
speakers  and  writers  have  quoted  words 
which  I  used  in  1886  in  a  speech  in 
which  I  condemned  allusions,  however 
remote,  to  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  and 
counselled  that  the  defence  of  all  that 
good  men  held  dear  should  and  could 
1)6  maintained  by  Constitutional  means. 
Happily  for  myself  I  enjoyed  a 
long  and  intimate  association,  both 
poUtical  and  personal,  with  Mr. 
John  Bright,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  share  his  views  without  having 
a  detestation  and  horror  of  anything  that 
could  lead  to  war,  and  especially  to  civil 
war  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  that 
feeling,  I  did  express  condemnation  of 
anything  that  for  one  moment  could 
foster  the  idea.  I  am  not  about  to  re- 
tract the  words  I  used  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  explain  them  ;  I  do  not 
think  it  even  necessary  to  say  that  my 
declaration  at  that  time  had  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  circumstances  then  exist- 
ing*   Bat,  ahy  I  have  something  to  add 


to  those  words.  As  Edmund  Burke 
said — "  Rebellions  are  never  encouraged; 
they  are  always  provoked."  If  I  may 
presume  to  give  those  words  any  applica- 
tion, it  would  be  by  way  of  warning  to 
those  who,  whilst  they  do  not  encourage 
rebellion,  may  possibly  provoke  it.  I 
would  say  to  those  who  have  produced 
this  Bill,  and  who  are  insisting  upon  en- 
forcing its  provisions  upon  unwill- 
ing men,  who  are  being  cast  adrift 
— Consider  whether  you  are  doing 
nothing  to  provoke  rebellion.  I  ask  you 
who,  at  one  time,  sa/  the  claims  of  these 
men  deserve  consideration  and  who  now 
tell  them  that  the  words  of  their 
Representatives  are  vehement  bluster, 
that  they  who  tell  them  are  venal, 
almost  corrupt,  and  consider  their 
own  interests  rather  than  the  inte- 
rests of  their  country — are  you  doing 
nothing  to  provoke  rebellion  ?  I  venture, 
with  great  respect,  to  say  that  when  the 
complaints  of  loyal  men  are  not  heard — 
[An  hon.  Member  :  Loyal  !] — when 
men  who  have  committed  no  crimes  have 
asked  for  a  hearing  to  state  their  griev- 
ances, and  you  turn  away  from  them 
— ^are  you  doing  nothing  to  promote  a 
rebellion  ?  Will  you  not  recognise  the 
extent  to  which  human  nature  will 
carry  men  in  their  actions  ?  If  you 
tell  these  men  from  day  to  day  that 
they  are  cowards,  that  they  are  mere 
boasters,  that  they  dare  not  do  what 
they  say  they  will  do,  and  this  is  the 
only  reply  you  give  them,  you  are  treating 
them  in  a  manner  which  would  cause  a 
very  cur  to  turn  upon  you.  Having  said 
what  I  did  in  1886,  I  adhere  to  it.  I  say 
now  to-day  to  the  Government,  that  if, 
after  this  provocation,  civil  war  shall 
oc.cur,  the  responsibility  for  every  drop 
of  blood  that  shall  be  shed  will  fall 
more  upon  you  as  well  as  upon 
the  men  who  have  shed  it,  and  you 
will  be  blamed  more  than  thev  for  the 
civil  war  you  can  avert  and  will  not.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork, 
whilst  he  professed  great  devotion  to  his 
country,  and  great  loyalty  in  his  alle- 
giance to  it,  said  that  England  was 
beaten  when  she  had  to  give  up  her 
penal  laws,  when  tithes  were  abolished, 
when  the  Church  was  disestablished, 
when  landlordism  was  attacked  and 
vitally  injured.  But  in  these  measures 
there  was  no  defeat  to  the  Liberal  Party; 
they  were  victories  for  that  Party  ;   vie- 
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tories  for  England.  If  this  Bill  passes,  J 
the  hon.  Member  may  triumph,  for  we 
shall  be  defeated,  and  defeated  for  the 
first  time.  But  we,  Sir,  who  attempt  to 
avert  that  defeat  by  every  Constitutional 
means,  shall  have  the  consolation  that  it 
iis  against  our  will,  against  the  best  of 
our  power,  that  this  defeat  will  be  sus- 
tained, and,  above  all,  we  shall  know  that 
we  never  should  have  been  defeated  if 
we  had  not  been  betrayed. 

Sir  E.  HARLAND  (Belfast,  N.) 
said,  that  after  the  powerful  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  against  the  financial  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  Bill,  he  would  not  go 
over  the  same  ground,  but  would  venture 
to  address  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  a  different  standpoint.  The 
financial  aspect  of  the  Bill  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
2^orth  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton)  had  made  the 
best  case  they  could;  but  their  replies 
had  been  very  feeble.  He  thought  they 
failed  to  deal  with  the  criticisms  which 
bad  been  advanced;  but  he  would  rather 
now  view  the  question  from  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  point  of  view.  He 
had  lived  for  a  very  long  period  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  been  privileged  to  take, 
perhaps,  a  leading  part  in  the  enterprise 
and  industries  of  Ireland.  He  would 
commence  by  saying  distinctly  that  he 
did  not  see  the  slightest  use  for  such  a 
Bill.  That  might  be  considered  a  very 
bold  statement,  but  he  made  it  from  the 
experience  of  36  years  of  active  life  in 
Ulster.  During  that  time  he  had  seen 
most  marvellous  progress  in  that 
Province,  and  particularly  in  the  City  of 
Belfast,  under  the  very  law  it  was  now 
sought  to  completely  subvert.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land under  existing  laws  were  to  use  the 
same  intelligence,  industry,  and  applica- 
tion in  their  business  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  rest  of  Ireland  from  being 
quite  as  prosperous  as  Ulster.  Before 
they  made  any  changes  in  the  existing 
laws  they  should  examine  «»,arefully  what 
it  was  for  which  these  present  laws  were 
to  be  blamed.  He  emphatically  de- 
clared that  Ireland  was  to-day  as 
prosperous  as  either  England  or  Scot- 
land. He  did  not  think  anyone  could 
give  him  any  real  proof  that  Ireland 
was  behind  either  England  or  Scotland 
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in  agriculture  or  manufaotures.  Takd 
agriculture.  No  doubt  what  Ireland  suf- 
fered under  in  respect  to  agriculture  she 
suffered  for  precisely  the  same  I'easons  Ai* 
the  agriculturists  of  England  or  Scot- 
landk  And  th^  Land  Legislation  whicli 
had  been  given  to  Ireland  ia 
the  last  few  years  had  posi- 
tively placed  the  Irish  farmer  in  a 
much  better  position  than  the  farmers  in 
either  England  or  Scotland^  And  Ihe^d* 
fore  it  was  only  a  ulAtt^r  of  giving,  and 
they  might  Continue  to  give  cmtil  the 
only  thing  which  would  be  left  to  be 
given  was  the  fee-simple  of  the  Irish 
land.  Since  it  had  been  found  in  Great 
Britain  that  wheat  could  not  be  grown  at 
a  profit,  the  result  had  been  that  from 
the  peculiar  climate  and  soil  In  Ireland 
the  Irish  farmer  was  better  off  between 
green  crops  and  cattle  than  the  English 
and  Scotch  farmer ;  so  that  utider  thd 
head  of  agriculture  Ireland  had  tidihib^ 
whatever  to  complain  bf.  He  believed 
if  an  Irish  Parliament  were  set  up  one 
of  the  very  first  things  it  would  do  would 
be  to  place  the  Irish  tenants  still  further 
in  an  undue  position  of  advantage  as 
against  the  owners  of  property  there. 
The  Members  of  such  a  Parliament  would 
certainly  feel  themselves  called  upon  by 
the  promises  already  given  to  their  con- 
stituencies to  pursue  the  Land  Question 
until  the  farmers  had  finally  become 
possessed — it  might  be  by  law  or  it  might 
be  through  the  continued  non-payment 
of  rent — of  all  the  landlords'  property. 
If  hon.  Members,  even  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  really  found  such  were 
the  tactics  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  he 
was  sure  many  of  them  would  hesitate  to 
vote  for,  even  if  they  did  not  positively 
oppose,  the  passage  of  this  Bill.  Besides 
dealing  with  the  Land  Question  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  possibly  re- 
volutionary, the  Irish  Parliament  which 
would  be  set  up  would  probably  deal 
with  duties  and  other  points  of  law 
which  might  very  seriously  and  pre* 
judicially  affect  the  manufacturing  in» 
terests  of  the  country.  Already  han^ 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  s^eere<} 
at  the  very  idea  of  landlordism  ;  but  let 
them  take  care.  By  the  laws  which  had 
been  recently  enacted,  tenants  were  en-. 
abled  to  become  possessed  of  their  hold-^ 
ings,  so  that  before  many  years  ha4 
passed  some  tenants  would  become 
tenants  also  of  holdings  adjoining  thei^ 
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oim ;  and  it  was  quite  possible,  therefore, 
in  this  way  that  another  crop  of  land- 
lords would  spring  up,  very  probably  of 
a  different  class,  and  not  so  leniently  and 
onerously  disposed  as  the  landlords 
whom  it  was  now  sought  to  hunt  out  of 
the  country.  He  was  speaking  without 
the  slightest  prejudice,  for  he  was  neither 
a  tenant  nor  a  landlord  in  Ireland  ;  but  he 
b»d  lived  in  the  country  many  years,  and 
hid  become  personally  acquainted  with 
tlmost  every  part  of  Ireland.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
the  Prime  Minister  laid  great  stress  upon 
history,  and  gave  several  instances  of 
what  he  had  called  analogies  for  this  Bill. 
He  (Sir  E.  Harland)  held  that  there 
WIS  no  analogous  case  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  history,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  to  compare  to  the 
spectacle  of  two  little  islands — a  mere 
iiaiidful  of  earth  as  it  were — being 
practically  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
From  a  glance  at  the  map  and  the  in- 
significant size  of  our  country,  one  was 
ntterly  unable  to  conceive  the  enormous 
power  which  had  been  built  up  by  years 
of  battle,  and  toil,  and  perseverance,  no 
doabt  greatly  assisted  by  the  mineral 
wealth  of  which  the  country  early  found 
herself  possessed  in  the  shape  of  coal 
md  iron,  and  but  for  which,  he  was 
afmid,  they  would  be  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  globe.  But  they  had  made  excel- 
lent ose  of  the  natural  means,  and  by 
force  of  character  the  inhabitants  of 
these  Islands  had  worked  themselves  up 
ontil  they  occupied  a  most  marvellous 
position  in  the  civilised  world.  He  there- 
fore considered  they  need  not  look  to 
history  to  give  them  any  indication  of 
^miUr  instances.  The  civilised  world 
would  laugh  and  scoff  at  them  if  they 
were  violently  to  cast  off  from  their  side 
the  Sister  Island.  What  would  it 
become  ?  If  there  was  a  European  war  ; 
if  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
vith  Russia  or  France,  or,  worse  still,  if 
they  were  engaged-  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  where  there  were  so  many 
of  Ireland^s  sons  settled,  they  would 
find  (hat  the  Irish  Parliament  would  set 
Jts  wits  to  work,  and  before  long  Ireland 
would  become  the  base  of  operations  of 
then-  enemies  against  them.  The  splendid 
ports  of  Ireland  would  become  the  ports 
«t  which  the  enemies  of  England  would 
c*lL  There  was  not  much  coal  in  Ire- 
J*tMi,  it  was  .true;  but   there  was   quite 
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enough  in  Ireland,  if  properly  worked 
and  collected  together,  to  coal  the  ships 
of  the  enemies'  fleets.  He  considered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  treat  Ireland, 
if  possible,  even  in  a  more  reasonable,  fair, 
and  generous  way  than  hitherto;  but 
under  no  circumstances  ought  they  to 
grant  to  Ireland  any  legislative  power, 
and,  above  all,  they  ought  not  to  grant  a 
Legislature  which  would  make  its  own 
laws.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  they  were  to  grant  to  Ireland  power 
to  make  her  own  laws  it  would  disturb 
the  balance  of  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  kinds,  and  practically  produce 
anarchy.  Let  them  take  Belfast,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  thriving  city. 
There  were  80,000  at  the  present  time 
employed  in  Belfast  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  the  various  industries, 
banks,  railways,  shipbuilding,  and  dis- 
tilleries. In  addition,  34  per  cent,  of  .all 
the  imports  into  Ireland  were  imported 
through  the  Port  of  Belfast.  In  the 
linen  trade  alone,  which  was  the  staple 
trade,  there  were  £2,685,000  spent  in 
wages.  There  were  other  industries  as 
well,  and  they  might  say  that  £4,000,000 
a  year  were  spent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belfast  in  wages  alone.  He  knew  one 
firm  which  spent  £500,000  in  wages,  and 
there  were  three  firms  there  in  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  business  each  of  which 
was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
That  was  a  marvellous  position  of  affairs, 
and  yet  they  were  told  that  all  this 
would  not  be  considered.  The  Prime 
Minister,  when  introducing  the  Bill, 
dwelt  upon  the  coercion  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment ;  but  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  Coercive  Laws  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment were  the  saving  of  the  congested 
and  disaffected  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Coercive  Laws  were  also  made  applicable 
to  Ulster.  But  they  never  knew  about 
it,  because  Ulster  never  desired  to  do 
other  than  justice  between  man  and  man. 
If  a  farmer  took  a  farm,  he  paid  his  rent 
in  Ulster,  and  he  did  not  know  any  case 
there  of  five  or  six  years'  arrears.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  they  had  paid  their  rents  as 
well  as  any  farmers  either  in  England 
or  Scotland.  Indeed,  they  knew  that 
there  were  many  farms  in  England 
vacant ;  but  there  was  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  vacant  farm  in  Ulster  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
chief  defects  was  the  smallness  of  the 
farms.     That  resulted  man^  years  ago, 
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partly  from  legislation  and  partly  from 
the  desire  of  the  family  to  remain  on  the 
soil  and  to  cut  up  farms  of  10  acres  into 
half  that  extent.  They  might  go  miles 
through  Ireland  without  seeing  a  plough 
or  any  other  agricultural  instrument. 
That  was  due  to  the  bog  of  the  country, 
which  was,  nevertheless,  first-class  soil 
for  crops.  But  there  were  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  a  horse  and  plough 
could  venture  upon,  but  where  those 
labour-saving  instruments  were  not 
applied.  If  they  had  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen  tilling  those  farms,  they 
would  be  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
difference  which  would  soon  present  itself 
over  the  country.  He  might  venture  to 
mention  that  the  Belfast  collections  to 
the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  was  38 
per  cent,  of  the  total  contribution  of  Ire- 
land, Ulster,  therefore,  was  not  to  be 
ignored,  or  looked  upon  as  of  little 
consequence,  in  the  settlement  of  this 
Home  Rule  policy.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Suffolk,  who  had  given  them  a  very 
graphic  account  of  his  visit  to  Ireland, 
but  who  now  admitted  that  he  did  not 
visit  the  North  East  part  of  Ulster,  had 
positively  told  them  it  was  a  country  of 
slaves.  The  only  slaves  there  were 
those  men  who  voluntarily  put  their  necks 
under  the  heels  of  the  priests.  He  knew 
of  no  law  which  would  interfere  with  his 
business,  or  with  the  business  of  any  of 
those  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
waited  upon  the  Prime  Minister  the 
other  day,  but  to  whom,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  a  great 
measure  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When  the 
Prime  Minister  was  framing  his  Bill,  if 
he  had  a  real  desire  to  inform  himself  as 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland — ^for  he 
supposed  there  was  no  man  in  that  House, 
who  had  seen  less  of  Ireland  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — if  he  had  taken 
that  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the 
representatives  of  Ulster  industries,  he 
would  have  learned  not  only  why  Ulster 
had  prospered,  but  why  the  other  three 
Provinces  had  not  prospered.  It  was 
pitiable  to  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Party  in  the  humiliating  position 
of  presenting  to  the  House  the  most 
uncalled-for,  the  most  wanton,  and  the 
most  revolutionary  piece  of  legislation 
which  had  ever  been  offered  to  that  House 
for  its  acceptance.  If  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  had  had  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  he  would  have 
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consulted  some  of  the  leadinff  Ulstermeti) 
as  well  as  their  Nationalists  f  rieuds,  when 
he  was  framing  his  Bill.  .  How 
was  it  that  he  had  consulted 
that  portion  of  the  Island  which  had 
shown  itself  less  able  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  instead  of  consulting  tho  Pthef 
part,  which  had  given  the  sti^bgest 
proof  of  itfi  ability  to  conduct  their  own 
affaim  ?  The  men  composing  the  deputa- 
tions from  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  who  were  ready  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  who 
were  refused  an  interview,  were  mor^ 
representative  of  the  real  iuterlisti  oi 
Ireland  than  the  whok  of  the  60  Mem> 
hers  from  Iroland  bfelow  the  Gangway ; 
and  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  the 
Members  representing  Ulster  had  more 
stake  in  the  country  than  they  ;  he  would 
further  undertake  to  say  that  two  of  the 
Ulster  Members  paid  more  in  wag^  In 
Ireland  than  tho  whok  80  Membek^ 
together.  In  fact,  the  80  Members  below 
the  Gangway  represented  nothing  of  the 
capabilities  for  good  or  capabilities  for 
improvement  in  Ireland.  They  con- 
stantly heard  that  Ireland  eould  do 
nothing  without  legislation.  LegtslatioU 
could  do  nothing  for  Ireland  at  tho 
present  time«  Let  th^tn  keep  the  legift* 
lation  they  had,  and  with  the  greatest 
firmness  maintain  it.  Sometimes  the 
late  Government,  in  their  kindness,  were 
disposed  to  be  somewhat  weak  in  thai 
respect ;  but  generally  there  was  a  firm* 
uess  on  the  part  of  the  late  Governtn^nt 
in  carrying  out  the  law  which  proved  to 
be  the  real  safety  of  Ireland.  They 
wanted  no  fresh  legislation  whatever. 
Ireland  was  not  even  fit  for  the  intro- 
duction of  County  Councils.  The  active 
men  in  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland 
were  drawn  very  much  from  what  he 
would  call  the  lower  middle  class.  In 
Ireland  there  was  no  middle  class. 
There  were  two  classes :  the  large  landed 
proprietors,  the  manufacturers — ^few,  bnt 
generally  large — and  then  there  was  the 
peasantry.  The  peasantry  were  ccjt- 
tainly  not  yet  fit  to  undertake  the  work 
of  County  Councils ;  and  the  landlords, 
or  those  who  occupied  an  independent 
position,  had  become  so  disgusted  and 
disheartened — and  naturally  so — with 
the  treatment  they  had  received  from 
legislation  and  from  their  tenants,  that 
they  were  not  disposed  to  spend  much 
time  on  such  bodies  as  County  Councils^ 
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Therefore  the  middle  class  in  England, 
who  took  such  a  valuable  part  in  local 
legislation,  did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and 
wonld  not  for   many    years,   until    the 
tenantrj  and  farmers  had  gradually  im- 
proved   their    position,    and    until    the 
various     industries      of     the      country 
had      been      still      further      extended. 
IrehiDd    was    about     50    years    behind 
Eu^land.     She   had   not    been    particu- 
larly   active     in     industries    until    the 
present   generation,  for    laws    operated 
onjustly  against  some   of  her  industries. 
Bat  all  that  had  passed.     The  industries 
during  the  last    50    years   had   totally 
chaDged,  not   by   reason  of  any  unjust 
legislation,    but    purely  on    account   of 
ehange    of      circumstances    and   trades. 
There   was    a  time  when  Belfast  mills 
were  all  cotton  mills  ;  now   there   w^s 
odIj  one,    and  all  the   rest  were  linen. 
Leeds  was  formerly  the  great  centre  of 
the  linen  trade,  but  now  there  was  not  a 
linen  mill  in  Leeds,  and  so  on.     He  was 
sure  the  Nationalists  would  be  very  glad 
indeed    to     see     industries     established 
throughout  Ireland  ;    but   there    was  no 
encouragement     for     those      industries. 
Many  overtures  had  been  made  to  Ulster- 
men    to    establish    industries    in    other 
parts  of    the    country ;  but    they    had 
always  found  on  inquiry  that  there  were 
so  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  free  labour,  as  well  as 
the  religious  difficulties,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  for  those  industries 
to  be     placed      on    new    ground.       In 
addition   to  that.  Irishmen  had  a  grebt 
deal  to    learn    yet     with   reference    to 
industry.      If     intelligence,     enterprise, 
wd  perseverance  were  brought  to  bear, 
and  people  did   not   bother    themselves 
about  politics,  industries  would  flourish 
throughout  Ireland.     If  those   qualities 
were  brought   to  bear  upon  that  magni- 
ficent river  at  Gralway,  where  there  were 
thousands  of  horse-power  running  every 
day    into    the   sea    without    turning    a 
wheels    that    town    might    be  made  as 
wealthy   and    prosperous   as  any.     Let 
them     take     also    Cork,    Queenstown, 
and  Waterford,  and  particularly  Dublin. 
He  knew  no   town  where  the  industry 
of   shipbuilding   might    be  more   pros- 
perously  carried   on   than   the   City   of 
Dublin.       There   was   no   geographical 
or  physical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Ire- 
land   becoming     a     fairly     prosperous 
OMnufactoring  country,   so  far    as  the 


manufacture  of  light  goods  was  con«» 
cerned.  He  would  not  say  that  towns 
at  a  distance  like  Galway  or  Sligo  should 
start  ironworks  ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
thread  or  the  manufacture  of  light 
goods,  respecting  which  the  carriage 
would  be  extremely  small,  distance 
would  be,  practically  speaking,  an- 
nihilated. What  Ireland  wanted  was 
the  introduction  of  another  class  of  men 
into  it.  It  needed  the  introduction  of  all 
sorts  of  enterprises  from  Great  Britain 
into  districts  where  the  money  spent  in 
wages  would  be  valuable  to  the  sur- 
rounding agriculturists.  But  there  was 
a  difficulty  that  would  have  to  be  over- 
come if  Ireland  was  to  be  made  in- 
dustrially prosperous.  Their  friends 
below  the  Gangway  must  remember  that 
religion,  as  everything  else,  would  have 
to  conform,  as  to  its  specific  rules  and 
regulations,  to  the  changed  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  men  and  of  trade.  He 
would,  therefore,  ask  them  to  seriously 
advise  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that,  whenever  any  new  industry 
was  sought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland,  they 
should  not  allow  religious  observances  to 
interfere  with  the  operatives,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  any  works  where 
the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel  had  to 
perform  an  important  part  to  be  properly 
conducted  unless  the  whole  of  the  reason- 
able time  of  the  workers  was  given  to 
their  operations.  He  felt  that  if  only 
the  politicians  would  leave  Ireland  alone 
she  had  a  great  future  before  her.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  rest 
of  Ireland  could  be  made  to  smile  with 
contentment  and  happiness,  as  happy  in 
its  w^alth  and  as  free  as  Ulster,  if  only 
those  who  sought  to  subvert  her  laws 
and  preferred  to  gain  advantages  by  Acts 
of  Parliament — in  other  words,  who 
sought  to  live  by  their  wits  more 
than  by  their  hands — would  leave  her 
alone.  It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  an  Irishman  to  be  so  ready-witted  as 
to  almost  persuade  a  heap  of  stones  on 
the  road,  by  talking  to  them,  to  place 
themselves  in  his  cart,  rather  than  take 
up  a  short-handled  spade  or  shovel.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  Ireland,  and  as  a 
practical  man  he  felt  bound  to  say  at  this 
crisis  that  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  the  country  could  be  rapidly  and 
completely  reformed  by  a  change  in  her 
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]&ws,  and  especially  by  such  a   subver- 
eive  measure  as  the  present  Bill.     The 
effect  would  simply  be  an  utter  failure. 
Ulster  had  built  up  this  enormous  com- 
mercial   power   and   wealth ;    she    was 
perfectly  contented  with  the  laws  which 
now  governed  Ireland ;  and  he  considered 
that     Ulster     was     perfectly    right    in 
emphatically  declaring   that   she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  severed  from  the 
British  Empire  by  80  Nationalist  Mem- 
bers  who   were   in   that   House.      The 
people    of    Ulster    felt   that,   if    Great 
Britain  were  so  blind  to  her  own  interest 
as  to  pass  this  Bill,  which  would  sooner 
or  later  result  in  anarchy  in  Ireland,  to 
be  followed  by  reconquest,  she  could  not 
expect    the   Ulstermen   to   settle  down 
contentedly,  for  they  would  not  do  so. 
They  had  made  up  their  minds  ;   they 
were  not  going  to  attack,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  physical  force  with 
them  until  they  were   attacked.     They 
would  act,  not  on  the  offensive,  but  on 
the  defensive.     Ulster  paid   £3,600,000 
into  the  English  Exchequer,  and,  if  they 
chose  to  prevent  it,  not  Id.  of  that  sum 
would   find   its  way  there.      So  far  as 
Ulster    was    concerned,    the    Unionists 
held  the  purse-strings,  and  they  would 
continue    to    hold    them     very    tightly 
indeed.     Ulster  would  not  consent,  un- 
less  it   was   by   the  decision   of   Great 
Britain,  to  be  cast  off  from  all  connection 
with  this  Empire.     There  was  no  other 
portion  of  Her  Majesty^s  Dominions  as 
industrious    and    as    prosperous,    which 
had   given   less   trouble,  or   sent   fewer 
Bills  to   be   passed,  than  the  Province 
of   Ulster.     As  to   Local  Bills,  he   did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the   people  of 
Belfast  would  prefer  that  their  Private 
Bill  Legislation  should  be  promoted  at 
Westminster     rather    than     in    Dublin, 
because  the   additional   cost   would    be 
hardly   worth   considering,  and  because 
they    would     have    at    Westminster    a 
peifectly     impartial     tribunal.      If    the 
House    should     be     so     unwise    as    to 
pass  the  Bill,  he  was  sure  that,  thanks 
to   our  Constitution   and   to  the    better 
wisdom  that  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the   consideration   of   the   Bill   in 
another  House,  that  House  would  do  its 
duty,  and  prove  itself  more  a  friend  of 
the   Empire,  and  of   Great  Britain,  by 
rejecting  the  Bill. 

Mr.     F.    B.     MILDMAY    (Devon, 
Totnes)  said,  that  the  efforts  of  the  late 
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Groveratnetit   had   been  directed    to  de= 
feating  th^  object    of    the    Nationalist 
Members,  which  was  to  make  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  useless  and  impoSdlWei 
The  late  Government  supported  law  and 
order,  although  atttsfapts  had  been  con- 
stantly made  to  thwart  their  intentions 
by  the  Liberal  Party  who  were  in  Oppo- 
sition. He  had  no  confidence  in  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  a  demand  for  Homo 
Rule  even  in  Ireland  itself.     He  believed 
that  many  of  those  who  in  England  hiwl 
voted  for  the  Bill  did  so  with  the  dbjfedt 
of  getting    rid    of    the    difficulties  and 
delays  caused  by  the  Irish  Question.     If 
Home  Rule  had  been  presented  to   the 
constituencies  at  the  General    Election, 
in  its  present  vague  and  ambiguous  terms, 
it  would  have  been  scouted  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.     The  belief 
that  the  Bill  would  establish  a  complete 
and    final    settlement     was  particularly 
fallacious,  and  he  maintained  that  Irish 
Members  would  use  every  effort  to  obtain 
further    concessions.        Hon.    Members 
would    recollect  that    it    was   only    by 
assuming  an  attitude  of  constant  hostility 
to  every  policy  produced  that  the  Irish 
Party  reduced  what  was  once  the  Liberal 
Party  to  complete  subjection,  and  drove 
them  into    a    policy    of    despair.        If 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  now  in 
power  had  given  way  to  these  tactics   in 
the  past,  what  would  be  their  attitude  in 
the  future  ?     Would  Gladstonians  show 
themselves  as  fusible  in  the  future  as  they 
had  in  the  past  ?     They  were  asked  to 
approach  this  question  in  a  spirit  of  trust. 
When  that  proposition  was  made  to  them, 
he  could  not  forget  the  lesson  which  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  them  in  1885.     As 
to  the  Bill,  an  examination  showed  them 
that  in  the  clauses  in  which  it  differed 
from  the  Bill  of  1886,  it  was  so  ridiculous 
that  the  possibility  of  its  passing  through 
Committee  could  hardly  be  contemplated. 
They   proposed   to   provide   for  the  in- 
dependence of  Ireland  by  setting  up    a 
new  independent  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
and   bringing   the  Irish    Members    over 
here  to  manage  Imperial  affairs.      The 
Prime  Minister  had  said  that  the  retention 
or    non-retention    was    a  mere    organic 
detail.     One  might  as  well  say  that  the 
lungs  were  an    organic    detail    of    the 
human  body  ;  but  they  all  knew  that  the 
question  of  the  non-retention  of  the  Irish 
Members  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  Bill« 
He  objected  to  vote  for  the  principle  of 
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the  Bill,  because  it  attempted  the  im- 
poesibility  of  an  iDdependent  Parliament  in 
Dab]iD,aud  yet  preserved  the  Irish  repre- 
ientation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  here. 
What  control  would  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment have  over  the  Parliament  in  Dublin  ? 
They  were  told  that  it  was  the  power  of 
the    Crown.      That    power    was    very 
difficult  to  exercise,  and  they  had  been 
told  by  some   Irish  Members  that   the 
reto  would  only  be  recognised  so  long  as 
it  was  not  exercised,  and  that  if  it  was 
exercised  their  power  would  be  felt  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  If  the  Imperial 
Ptrliament    retained    no   power  of   en- 
forcing laws  which  they  might  pass  for 
Irehind,  because  they  handed  over  every 
power  to  the  Irbh  Members  to  enforce 
that  which  alone  was  agreeable  to  them 
—what  was  the  protection  for  the  loyal 
minority  of  Ireland  ?     He  believed  that 
the  loyal  minority  in  Ulster  was  a  strong 
iod  determined  body    able    to    protect 
itself ;  but  he  spoke  of  those  who  were 
icattered  about  in  isolated  places  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland.      They  would  be 
gailty  of  the  most  dangerous  proceedings 
if  they  handed  over  these  Loyalists  to 
men  whom  they  all  knew  would  crush 
them  if  they  had  the  opportunity.     Ire- 
hmd  consisted  of  two  nations,  and  £ng- 
huid  was   responsible    for   the    present 
state  of  affairs.      They  would  be  false  to 
that  responsibility  if  they  said  they  were 
sick  of  their  duties  in  Ireland  and  left  her 
to  herself.     The  Liberal  Unionists  had 
been  the   recipients   of  a  great  deal  of 
abase  for   taking  up  the  position   upon 
this  matter    which   they   had   occupied 
siDce  1886.      An  hon.  Member  opposite 
—an  Irish  Member  sitting  for  an  English 
coDstituency — characterised  them  in  the 
hysterical  language  of  the  new  journalism 
as  "  lost  souls  sitting  here,  our  faces  dis- 
torted with  evil  intentions.**     If  that  were 
so,  all  he  could  say  was  that  the  loss  of 
his  soul,  the  distortion  of  his  features,  was 
entirely   due   to   the  Chancellor   of  the 
Exchequer.      He    would    not    wish    to 
trouble    the    House     ^ith    a     personal 
reminiscence ;  but  he  might  say,  in  passing, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  first 
Cabinet  Minister  that  he  ever  heard  on  a 
political   platform.     He   came   down   to 
help    them    in    the    West  of    England 
during   the   Election  of   1886,   and  ad- 
dressed a  great   meeting  at   Plymouth. 
At  that  meeting  he  (Mr.  Mildmay)  sat 
literally  at  his  feet,   as  chairs  ran  short 


on  the  platform,  and  he  drank  in  his 
every  word.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

"  Since  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
there  can  be  09  doubt  what  is  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Pamell';  there  can  be  no  doubt 
what  is  the  policy  he  and  his  Party  have 
adopted  ;  it  is  a  policy  of  absolute  separation 
of  the  two  countries." 

Now,  how   had    that    declaration    been 
met  ?     Two  speakers  eminently  entitled 
to   represent    the   Liberal    Party — ^Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain — had 
spoken,  and  spoken  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their   positions,   and   worthy   of   the 
Party  they   represented.     "These  were 
the  men,**  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  effect,  "  for  you  to  take  as  an  example," 
and  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  "  go  for  "  the  Irish  Members  ; 
and  when  he  (Mr.  Mildmay)  said  it  was 
in  what  he  might  call,  he  hoped  without 
offence,    the    right     hon.     Gentleman's 
juiciest  days,    they   would  .know   what 
sort  of  language  it  was.     In  fact,  so  filled 
was  he  (Mr.  Mildmay)  with  admiration 
for    the    strength   and   fertility   of    his 
epithets,   and   the    magnificence   of  his 
righteous   anger,   that   he   subsequently 
did   his   little  best    to    reproduce    that 
righteous   anger  and   those  epithets  on 
every  platform  throughout  his  constitu- 
ency ;  and  to  his  successful  reproduction 
of  the   right  hon.    Gentleman's   periods 
was  due  the  fact  that  his  constituency 
remained  loyal  to  the  Union  in  1886  and 
1892  by  the  highest  majority  in  Devon  or 
Cornwall.     It  was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  first  led  him,  then  a  young  and 
innocent  politician,  into  the  infamous  and 
tortuous  paths  of  Unionism ;  and  when 
he  had  lured  him  into  those  mazy  depths, 
like  the  wicked  uncle  in  the  story  book, 
he  abandoned  him   without   a   word   of 
warning.     He  could  only  hope  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  conscience  pricked  him 
when  he  contemplated  the  result  of  his 
avuncular   wickedness.     No  doubt   the 
Bill  would  pass  its  Second  Reading,  but 
when  it  was  in  Committee  its  absurdities 
must  become  fatal  to  its  progress.     When 
it  came  again   before  the   country,  the 
verdict  would  be  unclouded  by  any  other 
issue,  and  in  that  case  the  constituencies 
would  reject  the  Bill  by  such  an  over- 
whelming  majority   as    would    deter    a 
statesman — however  great  he  might  be — 
in  the  future  from  tampering  with  the 
I  subject. 
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*Mr.  little  (Whitehaven)  said,  thej 
had  had  one  or  two  speeches  of  consider- 
able interest  from  hon.  Members  on  the 
opposite  side.  They  had  had,  for 
example,  a  speech  from  the  hon. 
Member    for     North     Belfast     (Sir    E. 

J.  Harland),  who  had  told  them  that 
Ireland  was  50  years  behind  England. 
That  was  a  remarkable  state  of  things,  con- 
sidering that  for  93  years  Ireland  had  en- 
joyed the  so-called  advantages  of  British 
rule,  and  that  her  statesmen  had  done 
all  they  could  to  make  Ireland  contented, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  and  to  lift  her 
in  the  ranks  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Another  remark  the  hon.  Member 
made  was  that  Ireland  was  not  fit  for 
County  Councils.  Well,  but  the  hon. 
Member  supported  a  Party  that 
only  last  year  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  grant  County  Councils  to  Irelknd, 
and  he  voted  for  that  Bill.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Down  (Mr.  Rentoul) 
told  them  the  other  night  that  Irish 
Protestants  were  "  the  least  honest  " 
of  the  supporters  of  Home  Rule. 
What  would  he  think  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Belfast  saying  he  was 
not  now  in  favour  of  County  Councils  ? 
How  many  of  those  gentlemen  were 
honest  in  their  vote  for  County 
Councils  last  year  ?  He  (Mr.  Little)  was 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  because  he  had 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Ireland, 
and  had  heard  both  sides.  He  was  there 
as  an  Irish  Protestant,  coming  not  from 
Ulster,  but'  from  Leinster,  which  was 
the  premier  Province  of  Ireland,  being 
first  in  wealth,  in  education,  and  in 
refinement.  It  had  as  good  a  right  as 
Ulster  had  to  be  heard  in  this  controversy. 
He  was  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  because 
he  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in 
Ireland,  and  had  heard  both  sides  of 
the  question.  When  he  left  Ireland 
and  when  he  was  a  Cambridge  under- 
graduate he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  of  bringing  the  Irish  people 
to  love  the  law  was  to  give  them  back  the 
Parliament  which  had  been  stolen  from 
them.  It  was  said  that  the  Protestant 
minority  was  wealthier,  better  educated, 
and  more  industrious  than  any  other 
section  of  the  Irish  community.  But  did 
that  give  them  a  better  right  to  make  the 
laws  which  should  govern  the  whole  com- 
munity ?  He  had  utterly  failed  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  Ulster,  because  it 


was  stated  differently  every  day.  What 
did  Ulstermen  want  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  :  To 
be  let  alone. 

Mr.  little  said,  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  claim  to  be  themselves  let  alone, 
and  he  would  support  an  Amendment 
having  that  effect ;  but  one  small  <iorner 
of  Ireland  had  no  right  to  deny  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland  the  domestic  Parliament  it 
desired.  He  did  not  despise  the  threats 
which  had  been  put  forward.  If  the 
Bill  meant  civil  war  in  Ireland,  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  passed  in  its  entirety.  To 
prevent  civil  war  the  four  or  six  Unionist 
counties  of  Ulster  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  But  he  thought 
the  threats  exuberant.  There  was  a 
strong  feeling  among  Liberals  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  before  the  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  Leaders  of  the  Party  ; 
and  when  the  Prime  Minister  introduced 
his  last  Coercion  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Little) 
spoke  against  that  measure  in  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Liberal 
Association,  and  the  resolution  in  its 
favour  was  withdrawn.  That  showed 
that  the  Party  were  really  in  ad- 
vance of  their  Leader  in  1885,  and  that 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule  was  not  due  to 
the  alleged  sudden  conversion  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  What  was  the  position 
now  ?  A  Bill  had  been  introduced  in 
which  a  large  concession  had  been  made 
to  the  demands  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
Those  hon.  Gentlemen  separated  from 
the  Liberal  Party  in  1886  because  the 
Irish  Members  were  to  be  excluded. 
Now  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  H.  James)  told  the  House  that  the 
Unionists  would  not  have  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  for  all  purposes  ;  that 
they  would  not  have  them  excluded  ;  aud 
that  they  would  not  have  the  in-and-out 
system  of  the  present  Bill.  Their  positiou, 
then,  was  that  no  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Irish  Members  would  satisfy  them. 
Was  that  reasonable  ?  In  all  parties  the 
idea  was  growiug  that  sooner  or  later 
Imperial  Federation  must  be  considered, 
and  that  Representatives  of  the  distant 
Colonies  must  be  brought  into  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  They  could  not  be 
brought  in  for  domestic  affairs ;  aud 
therefore  there  must  be  some  system  of 
in-and-out  representation.  Consequently, 
every  Imperial  Federation ist  should  con-, 
sider  whether,  by  voting  against  the 
scheme  in  the  Bill   for  the   retention  of 
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the  hiah  Members,  he  was  not  voting 
igainst  the  only  principle  by  which  the 
Empire  could  be  federated.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  domestic  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  was 
not  iu  absolute  agreement  with  the  Bill. 
["Oh!'']  He  doubted  whether  it 
was  wise  to  have  two  Chambers.  One 
Chamber  would  be  less  expensive,  and 
would  necessitate  only  one  Register  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  likelihood  of  those 
disputes  arising  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers, which  occurred  even  in  this  happy 
country.  He  was  very  doubtful,  too, 
whether  the  Legislative  Assembly  would 
give  a  fair  representation  to  the  people. 
There  ought  to  be  some  endeavour  to 
devise  a  proper  system  of  proportional 
representation.  If  there  was  to  be  a 
strong  Government  in  Ireland,  it  must 
fairly  represent  all  sections  of  society  and 
ill  shades  of  opinion.  He  believed  such 
i  Parliament  would  command  much 
greater  respect  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
laod  than  this  Parliament  of  two  Houses 
which  was  put  before  the  House.  He 
had  some  fear  that  under  the  system  now 
proposed  the  Protestants  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  would  not  be  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  that  the  Ulster  Protestants 
would  be  over-represented. 

Mb.  JOHNSTON  :  Under-repre- 
sented. 

Mb.  little  said,  his  point  was 
that  if  they  had  over  -  representation 
of  the  Protestants  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  it  did  not  make  up  for 
other  Provinces  in  which  Protestants 
might  have  no  representation  at  all.  He 
would  suggest  to  the  House  when  that 
question  was  being  considered  that  there 
should  be  some  endeavour  made  to  devise 
means  for  a  proper  system  of  represen- 
tation— of  proportional  representation  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  so  that  every 
section  should  be  represented.  What 
was  it  that  frightened  Ulster  Protestants 
with  regard  to  Home  Rule  ?  It  was  the 
eentralised  power  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
That  Church  was  a  most  important  factor 
in  Irish  life,  and  the  Church  as  a  body  was 
on  the  side  of  justice  and  morality,  and 
Would  be  more  so,  he  believed,  in  the 
future.  But  if  they  had  a  system  of  pro- 
portional representation,  as  he  suggested, 
they  would  avoid  all  dangers  and  end 
&11  apprehensions,  and  he  thought  they 
would  do  much  to  develop  the  Conser- 
vatism of  the  Church.      He  would  point 


to  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Land  League 
Leaders,  from  which  he  took  it  that  they 
would  be  reconciled  to  the  system  of 
representation  which  he  '  indicated. 
Still,  he  believed  that  any  system  of 
Home  Rule  would  be  better  than  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  and 
if  he  could  not  get  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  best  form,  he  was  not  going  to 
wreck  his  chance  of  getting  a  second 
best.  He  believed  they,  as  a  Parliament, 
were  engaged  in  the  most  important  and 
beneficent  work  of  the  century.  No 
Irish  Protestant  could  be  satisfied  with 
the  present  condition  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland.  The  minority  in  the  South  were 
treated  with  kindliness,  and  were  as  safe 
in  respect  to  their  lives  and  property  as 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

An  hon.  Member  :  They  are  not 
Unionists. 

Mb.  little  said,  three-fourths  of 
his  relatives  were  Unionists,  and  they 
were  living  among  Catholics  and  were 
treated  just  as  he  had  described.  He 
had  never  heard  from  one  of  them  any 
other  account  of  their  treatment  by  their 
neighbours.  Had  they  the  same  kindly 
feeling  exhibited  towards  the  minority  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  ?  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  was  not  his  experience.  It  was 
said  that  the  races  in  the  North  were 
different.  There  was  some  little  truth  in 
that  ;  but  Leinster  and  Munster  had 
been  settled  over  and  over  again  by  Eng- 
lishmen, and  a  great  authority  had  stated 
that  the  men  of  Tipperary  had  as  much 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  them  as  the  men 
of  Lancashire.  He  would  appeal  to 
hon.  Members  in  that  House  not  to  fight 
against  men  of  their  own  blood  in  their 
fight  for  liberty. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  FISHER  (Ful- 
ham)  said,  the  arguments  which  had 
been  hitherto  given  to  the  criticisms  of 
opponents  of  tbe  Bill  had  constituted  no 
answer  to  any  one  of  them.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  used 
the  extraordinary  argument  that  anyone 
who  thought  it  would  become  necessary 
to  federate  the  Empire  in  time  to  come 
must  in  consistency  vote  for  that  Bill. 
He  would  like  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  point  out  how  this  Bill  could  afford  the 
basis  of  any  Federal  system.  He  would 
ask  hon.  Gentlemen  from  Wales  and 
Scotland  how  a  measure  which  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
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the  important  questions  of  education  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  could  form 
a  basis  of  a  Federal  system  for  them. 
Such  a  settlement  would  be  a  hideous 
monstrosity.  What  would  they  think  of 
a  Parliament  in  England  which  was  pre- 
cluded from  dealing  with  Local  Govern- 
ment, or  a  Parliament  in  Wales  which 
could  not  deal  with  Church  Disestablish- 
ment ?  He  would  like  to  ask  were  they 
to  have  a  Parliament  in  Ireland,  another 
in  Wales,  another  in  Scotland,  and  to  keep 
up  two  Chambers  in  Westminster  as  well  ? 
If  they  were,  they  would  have  some  five 
Parliaments  altogether  for  these  little 
Islands  !  Well,  then,  there  were  the 
important  questions  arising  out  of 
the  financial  clauses — the  treatment 
of  the  Customs  and  Constabulary. 
Any  such  Federal  system  under  the  Bill 
would  be  a  hideous  mockery.  Those  who 
thought  that  in  years  to  come  the  normal 
development,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  of  this  question  might 
result  in  a  Federal  system  for  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  would  see 
that  by  accepting  any  such  measure  as 
this  they  would  actually  be  placiag 
themselves  in  great  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  creation  of  such  a  Federal  system  ; 
because  it  would  be  necessary,  before  a 
Federal  system  could  come  into  operation, 
that  there  should  be  taken  away  from 
Ireland  that  which  was  being  given  to 
her  under  the  Bill.  In  reply  to  the 
complaint  that  the  arguments  of  the 
Opposition  had  not  been  answered,  it 
had  been  said  that  no  answers  had  been 
given  because  the  Government  did  not 
believe  in  the  prophecies  uttered  by  the 
Opposition.  He  admitted  that,  whilst 
directing  their  criticism  to  the  disastrous 
effects  which  this  Bill  would  have  upon 
Ireland,  Unionists  had  more  or  less  been 
compelled  to  put  forward  arguments 
which  were  mainly  of  the  nature  of 
prophecy.  Their  prophecies,  however, 
had  been  met,  not  with  silence,  but  with 
counter-prophecies.  Unionists  had  pro- 
phesied that  under  this  Bill  Ireland 
would  be  reduced  to  a  pandemonium, 
whilst  Ministerial  speakers  had  declared 
that  the  country  would  become  d  paradise. 
Which  were  the  true  and  which  were  the 
false  prophets  was  a  question  which  he 
believed  would  never  be  decided,  because 
he  did  not  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  permit  the  experiment  proposed 
in   the   Bill   to  be   carried   out.     Bight 

Mr.  William  H,  Fisher 


'hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  charged 
the  Unionists  with  betraying  a  want 
of  confidence  and  trust  in  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  would  be  more 
inclined  to  give  weight  to  the  utterances 
of  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  if,  when 
they  said  they  trusted  the  Irish  people 
entirely,  they  risked  something  more 
valuable  than  their  own  credit  as  prophets. 
They  were  very  much  in  the  position  of 
Company  Directors  who  had  not  been 
altogether  uninterested  in  the  promotion 
of  a  Company,  but  who,  whilst  recom- 
mending it  to  the  public,  did  not  intend 
to  pay  for  a  single  share  in  the  concern. 
Whilst  they  risked  nothing  themselves, 
they  insisted  that  the  citizens  of  Ireland 
should  embark  their  all  in  a  company, 
the  first  directors  of  which  would  be  the 
Nationalist  Members.  What  had  been 
the  action  of  the  men  who  were,  under 
this  Bill,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility ?  He  did  not  know  one  single 
thing  they  had  ever  touched  of  which 
they  had  made  a  success,  or  which,  if  it 
was  successful,  they  had  not  brought 
to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy.  He 
admitted  their  great  eloquence  and  their 
many  other  most  estimable  qualities  ;  but 
he  could  not  see  that  they  had  any  great 
aptitude  for  constructive  legislation,  or 
that  they  had  shown  any  particular 
ability  with  reference  to  social  legisla- 
tion, more  especially  in  connection  with 
the  congested  districts.  The  extreme 
opposition  which  was  shown  to  the  Light 
Railways  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) — a  measure  which 
was  likely  to  do  more  good  for  Ireland 
than  all  the  measures  ever  brought 
forward  by  the  Nationalist  Members 
themselves — was  surprising.  It  was  not 
at  all  wonderful,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  industrious  citizens  of  Ireland 
regarded  this  Bill  as  one  for  multiplying 
New  Tipperaries.  There  was  one  im- 
portant point  which  did  not  admit  of 
being  answered  by  mere  counter- 
prophecy.  It  consisted  of  positive  proof 
that  if  this  measure  were  passed  it 
would  bring  confusion  to  all  parts  of 
the  British  Constitution,  such  as  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  Constitutional 
system  under  which  Englishmen,  Irish- 
men, Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen,  had 
lived  and  thrived  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  question  of  dealing  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  was  insoluble.     In   1886  the 
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Prime  Minister  proposed  the  total  exclu- 
sioD  of  the  Irish  from  the  Imperial  Honse 
of  Commons.  It  was  a  very  singular 
thing,  but  when  he  did  so  he  proposed  a 
clause  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
nise  money  in  Ireland  to  provide  for  war. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  now  shifted 
his  ground,  and  proposed  to  have  Ireland 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for 
Imperial  purposes.  There  was,  however, 
DO  proposal  in  the  Bill  under  which 
Bonej  could  be  raised  in  Ireland  in  case 
of  war,  although  war  would  involve  the 
defence  of  Ireland^s  shores  and  hearths 
tod  homes  just  as  much  as  it  would  in- 
Tolve  the  defence  of  the  shores  and 
beuths  and  homes  of  England.  The 
Prime  Minister  had,  however,  discovered 
that  the  Opposition  would  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  political  platforms  on  this 
point,  and  that  the  British  people  were 
not  likely  to  understand  why  Irishmen 
should  not  contribute  to  a  foreign  war 
jtut  as  much  as  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
tod  Welshmen.  So  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  in  his  speech  on  the 
Second  Reading — 

••I  will  contempliite  the  emergency  of  war. 
I  admit  on  this  subject  I  offered  no  detailed  ex- 
planation, bat  I  conyeyod  a  pledge  to  the  House 
vben  I  stated  in  introducing  the  Bill  that  we 
bad  in  yiew  a  proposal  by  means  of  which  it 
woald  be  perfectly  possible^  going  beyond  the 
rabjecti  of  Customs  and  Excise,  to  direct  taxa- 
tJoQ,  and  especially  the  Income  Tax,  upon 
which  we  mainly  rely,  so  far  as  direct  taxation 
w  concerned  in  the  event  of  war— it  would  be 
perfectly  possible  so  to  frame  a  Bill  that  Ire- 
itud  should  be  made  contributory  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Irish  Exchequer  should  be  charged 
vith  payment  of  a  sum  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
tmrtunt  levied  on  Great  Britain." 

The  House  had  heard  nothing  more 
about  that  clause,  and  there  had  been  no 
acceptance  of  such  a  clause  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland.  Under  the  Bill  as 
it  stood  Irishmen  were  to  vote  on  all 
Imperial  questions,  but  not  on  British 
questions ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton)  said  yesterday  that 
the  Irish  Members  would  not  be  satisfied 
vith  80  Members,  but  must  have  the  full 
108  Members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
What  a  splendid  lever  it  would  give, 
what  a' splendid  prospect  it  would  open 
out  of  finality,  of  a  real  and  abiding 
settlement  of  the  question,  if  103  Gentle- 
nwn  were  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  bargains  with  the  Prime  Minister 
as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their  support. 
Thb  opened  up  a  very  curious  and  novel 


point.    The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Second  Reading,  said — 

"With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  in-and-out 
question,  all  the  anticipations  of  the  great 
practical  inconvenience  from  that  plan  depend 
on  the  assumption  that  those  80  Irish  Members 
will  constantly  attend  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  must  say  that  is  not  my  anticipation. 
Those  80  Members  will  be  found  here  on  proper 
occasions,  and  those  occasions  will  be  found 
somewhat  rare.  Many  of  those  Gentlemen  will, 
I  hope,  be  the  same  men  as  ^*nll  be  chosen  by 
the  Irish  people  to  represent  them  in  their  oVn 
domestic  L^slature  ; '  and  as  their  domestic 
legislation  must  be,  for  the  present,  by  far  the 
most  important  subject  to  them,  I  believe  Dublin 
will,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time  be  the  preferred 
scene  of  action,  and  that  neither  for  conveni- 
ence nor  inconvenience  shall  we  have  80  Gentle- 
men sometimes  sitting  opposite  and  sometimes 
iu  the  Lobby  of  the  House." 

Under  the  arrangement  contemplated,  the 
Irish  Member  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  be  a  sort  of  Siamese  twin 
— he  would  be  able  to  vote  here  for  all 
matters  excluded  under  Section  3,  and  to 
vote  in  Dublin  for  all  matters  not  so  ex- 
cluded, and  he  would  be  constantly  per- 
ambulating the  Lobbies  of  the  House  at 
College  Green  and  the  House  at  St. 
Stephen^s.  He  would  be  elected  to  serve 
for  five  years  in  Ireland  and  for  seven 
years  in  England,  so  that  after  death,  so 
to  speak,  in  Ireland  he  would  be  taking 
part  in  legislation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  go  on  sitting  at  West- 
minster very  likely  as  a  paid  Representa- 
tive. With  regard  to  the  question  of 
payment  of  Members,  they  had  here  an 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  would 
arise  through  Irish  Members  being  able 
to  vote  in  some  matters  and  not  upon 
others.  The  Irish  Members  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  upon  such  a  question. 
If  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  present  Parliament  there  would  be  a 
majority  of  British  Members  against  the 
system  of  payment  ;  but  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  be  brought  in  to  vote,  the 
British  Members  would  be  out- voted,  and 
they  would  be  compelled  to  receive  pay- 
ment all  round  simply  because  the  Irish 
Members  insisted  upon  receiving  re- 
muneration for  the  duties  they  performed 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  scheme  was  full  of  insolvable 
problems,  and  the  only  solution  they 
had  before  them  was  the  pious  prayer  of 
the  Prime  Minister  that  the  House  would 
come  to  a  sound  decision.  He  (Mr.  Fisher) 
would  venture  upon  a  prophecy,  al- 
though  he  knew  prophecies  were  very 
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distasteful  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
Instead  of  salvitur  ambulando  it  should 
be  said  of  this  GoverDmeut  ambulahit 
solvendo.  When  the  Bill  came  before 
the  country,  and  the  country  realised  the 
ruin  and  havoc  it  would  make  of  our 
splendid  Constitution,  he  believed  it 
would  force  the  Prime  Minister,  im- 
perious as  he  was,  to  abandon  his  scheme, 
and  to  leave  intact  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment under  which  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  prospered. 

♦Captain    SINCLAIR    (Dumbarton- 
shire)    said,  that   the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just   sat   down    had   made  a  great 
point  of  the  difficulty  under  which  Irish 
Members  would  find  themselves  in  being 
Members    at    the    same    time    of    two 
Legislatures,  and  had  assumed  that  the 
two  Legislatures  would   be    dealing   at 
one  and   the  same   time   with  identical 
topics.     Anyone   who  studied   the    Bill 
must  see  clearly  that  the  Irish  Members 
would   not  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
precisely  the  same  subjects  in  the  Irish 
as   in  the  Imperial   Parliament  ;  and   it 
seemed  to  him  idle  to  assume  that  gen- 
tlemen  who   were   elected   to  represent 
Ireland  could  not,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,   be  Members  of  both  Assemblies. 
At  the   present   time   Members   of   the 
House  of  Commons  were  also  Members 
of  the  London  County  Council,  although 
the   work  either  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  or   of    the    County  Council    was 
perfectly   sufficient  to  tax   the  energies 
and  employ  the  full  powers  of  any  man. 
It  had    been    said   that  during  the   late 
General   Election   Home   Rule  was  not 
the  particular   issue    submitted    to    the 
electors.      [^Opposition   cries  of  "Hear, 
hear  1  "]  His  experience  differed  entirely 
from  that   of   hon.    Gentlemen.     Never 
was  anything  more  clear  than  that  the 
Election  was  fought  upon  that  particular 
issue   of  Home   Rule.     He   knew    that 
the  support  given  to  the  policy  by  the 
country  was  based  upon  facts  and  upon 
experience  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  as  long 
as    the   people  of   England   had   Local 
Government  and  Municipal  Government, 
and  as  long  as  they  entertained  respect 
for   those  systems,  they  would  turn   in 
the  direction    of  a    measure   of     Home 
Rule   for    Ireland.     It     was    a    motive 
which     impelled     Parties    to    compete 
in      the    discussion      of    the     question 
in     order     to     find     a        solution.      It 
had  been  the  object  of  hon.   Members, 
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opposite  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  Home  Rule.     But  he  had    a 
strong   conviction   that  if   hon.  Gentle- 
men entertained  the  notion  that  they,  as 
a  Party,  could  avoid  dealing  with   this 
question  they  were  "  walking  in  a  vaiu 
show."     With  regard   to  this   question, 
both  of  the  great  Parties  into  which  the 
country    was   sa^d   to   be   divided    were 
more  or  less  in  an   attitude    of  oppor- 
tunism.    No  Party  could  assume  Office, 
either  now  or  in  future,  without  placing 
the  Irish  Question  in  the  forefront  and 
endeavouring   to  settle  it.       Gentlemen 
opposite,    therefore,    would    narrow    the 
scheme  of  this  Bill  to  a  scheme  of  Local 
Government    for    Ireland     concentrated 
round   particular   points.      He   did    not 
think  that  was  a  candid  position  to  take 
up,  nor  was   it  one  which   justified    so 
great,  so  violent,  and  so  exaggerated  an 
opposition  to  this  measure.     He  was  not 
going  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  criti- 
cisms that  had  been  offered  of  the  pro- 
visions   of    the    Bill    and    the   various 
effects   upon    the    Constitution   if    this 
Parliament  were  set  up.     The  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  confined  to 
one    or    two    points,    were     arguments 
arguments     against     all     Constitutional 
Government  whatever ;  and  if  those  argu- 
ments held  good  the  sooner  they   gave 
up   the    idea  of    governing   by   Parlia- 
mentary  institutions   the    better.      The 
hon.  Baronet   the   Member  for   Belfast 
(Sir  E.  J.  Harland),  to  whom  he  had 
listened   with    great    respect,   told    the 
House   that   Ireland  was  in  as  good    a 
position  as  the  Sister  Island,  and  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  industry,  the 
agriculture,  or  the  national  life  of  Ire- 
land.     He   did  not  know  whether   the 
hon.  Baronet  was  aware  of  the  numher 
of  cultivable  acres  of  laud  which  were 
lying  waste  in  Ireland,  of  the  number  of 
empty  manor  houses  and  cottages,  and 
of   the   steady  flow  of   emigration.       It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  emi- 
gration did  not  mean  that  children  and 
the  aged  were  leaving  the  shores  of   Ire- 
land, but  those  who  were  best  able   to 
carry  the  burden  of  national  life.     All 
who  had  the  interest  of  Ireland  at  heart 
were  grateful  to  the   hon.  Member  for 
Belfast  and  men  like  him,  who  by  going 
to  Ireland   had   given  it  a  hope  of  an 
industrial  future.     But  why  did  the  hon. 
Member  go  to  Belfast   and   set  up  his 
manufacture  there  ?     Because  he  found 
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tliere^  in  the  first  place,  an  abundance  of 
cheap  labour,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
a  harbour  which  was  the  nearest  to  the 
great  coalfields  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  to  the  hon.  Member  and 
to  men  like  him  that  all  Irishmen 
looked  for  the  future  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Ireland.  There  were  three 
great  influences  which  were  likelj  to 
mould  the  future  of  that  country — first 
of  all,  the  influence  of  Belfast  radiating 
as  a  centre  of  industrial  energy  and  dis- 
cipline ;  secondly,  a  population  largely 
interested  in  agriculture ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  did  not  know  whether  they 
onderstood  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  which  was  a  perma- 
nent influence  and  could  be  used  for 
great  good.  It  was  hopeless  for  either 
Party  in  that  House  to  think  of  ruling 
Ireland  by  means  of  a  governing  class. 
That  might  have  been  possible  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago;  but  the  work  of  this 
Parliament  since  the  Union  had  been — 
by  the  Emancipation  of  the  Kom&n 
Catholics,  by  tithe  legislation,  by  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church — 
to  take  away,  one  by  one,  from  the  Party 
of  ascendency  the  very  foundations  and 
props  of  their  power ;  and  the  only 
resource  they  were  justified  in  adopting, 
according  to  the  experience  derived  from 
every  other  part  of  the  Queen's  Do- 
minions, was  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
good  sense  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to 
believe  that  they  were  animated  by  the 
same  motives  as  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  Empire.  They 
Hbould  recognise  that  not  only  was  it 
buman  to  err,  but  it  was  divine  to 
forgive. 

Mr.  henry  J.  C.  CUST  (Lincoln- 
shire, Stamford)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
bad  stated  some  views  which  might 
carry  weight  with  the  House.  He  (Mr. 
Cust)  was  not  aware  that  the  Unionist 
Party  bad  ever  thought  of  maintaining 
or  re-establishing  in  Ireland  any  sort  of 
governing  class,  and  the  only  reason  why 
they  did  not  throw  themselves  upon  the 
generous  instincts  of  the  Irish  people  was 
because  experience  of  the  past  had  taught 
that  that  instinct  would  always  be  more 
generous  to  the  national  feeling  of  Ireland 
than  to  the  welfare  of  England  and  the 
Bmpire.  The  Unionist  Party  had  not 
obtained  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  of 
the  points  which  they  had  put  forward. 


Just  as  children  took  more  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  collapse  of  a  house  of 
cards  than  in  its  construction.  Ministers 
seemed  to  be  in  a  like  mood  as  regarded 
the  Bill  and  the  scheme  contained  in  it. 
Ministers,  no  doubt,  had  a  majority,  and 
it  was  their  desire,  he  supposed,  to  use 
that  majority  not  caring  about  principles, 
but  using  it  simply  as  long  as  they  had 
it.  He  would  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  for  venturing  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  two  or  three  points  which 
he  considered  worthy  of  criticism. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  the  question 
of  Imperial  supremacy.  The  Home 
Secretary  looked  upon  the  Preamble  as 
an  amply  sufficient  bulwark  for  Imperial 
supremacy.  He  said  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  the  Bill  if  he  were  not  sure  of  that, 
and  he  told  them  that  Lord  Coke  was  his 
authority  for  looking  upon  the  Preamble 
as  he  did.  But  Lord  Coke  never  did  say, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alleged,  that 
the  keynote  of  a  Statute  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Preamble ;  what  he  did  say  was 
that  the  Preamble  was  a  key  to  find  out 
the  meaning  and  to  open  the  under- 
standing of  the  Bill.  The  Preambles, 
moreover,  which  Lord  Coke  spoke  about 
were  very  different  from  that  of  the 
present  Bill.  They  were,  as  a  rule, 
recitals  and  rehearsals  of  the  evils  and 
grievances  which  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  remedy.  For  instance,  supposing  it 
were  set  forth  that  the  Government, 
depending  entirely  on  Irish  votes,  were 
resolved  to  stick  in  office  at  all  hazards, 
and  ready  to  buy  votes  at  any  price,  then, 
no  doubt,  the  Preamble  would  be  an 
excellent  key  to  open  the  understanding 
of  the  Bill.  But  in  the  present  Preamble 
they  had  only  a  bald  statement  of 
expediency,  while  under  the  present 
Parliamentary  system  a  Preamble  was 
made  subordinate  to  instead  of  governing 
the  clauses.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Colleagues  would  further  find  that 
Lord  Coke,  referring  to  Preambles, 
said — 

*•  This  is  only  in  the  Preamble,  and  therefore, 
does  not  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  the 
Statute." 

Surely,  therefore,  it  was  not  enough  to 
say  that  the  Preamble  would  protect 
Imperial  supremacy  ?  Then  they  were 
told  of  a  Declaratory  Clause,  if  the 
Preamble  did  not  suffice.  But  it  was 
exactly  the  same  with  a  Declaratory 
Clause ;    if   the   main  tendency   of  the 
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clauses    was    to     upset     the     Imperial 
supremacy  they  might  declare   till  they 
were  black  in  the  face,  and  the  declaration 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever.     They 
might  declare  their  supremacy,  but  they 
could   not   make  it  effective  so  long  as 
they  had  no  power.     The  33rd  clause  of 
the  Bill  was.  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
the   Colonial   Laws  Act  of  1835,  which 
applied  to  the  Colonies.     But  what  about 
the  power  to  enforce  ?      Only  the  other 
day  a  Colony  had  disputed  the  right  of 
the  Imperial  Authorities.  Was  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  not,  in  the  same 
way,  be   in   frequent   conflict   with    the 
Irish     Legislature  ?       It    was    in    the 
supposed  amenability  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment  the   Home    Secretary   found    his 
second  safeguard  ;    but  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  forget  the  declarations  of  the 
Irish  Members,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the   Parnellite    break-up.      He   did    not 
wish  to  give  personal  offence  by  quota- 
tions ;  he  could  say  that  he  looked  upon 
the     Irish     Members     individually      as 
brothers,  and    was   on   excellent    terms 
with  many  of  them  ;  but  he  was  dealing 
with  them  as  public  men  and  politicians, 
and  he  said  they  could  not  forget  that 
the   claim   advanced   in   Ireland  by  the 
Irish  Party  was  identical  with   Separa- 
tion.     He   honestly  believed   that   hon. 
Members  on   the  opposite   side   had  no 
satisfactory  assurance  as  to  what  would 
be   the  course  of  policy   in   Ireland   by 
their  Irish  Colleagues  should  they  have 
the  power  of  shaping  the  policy  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  they  would  vote  for  the 
Second  Reading  merely  in  the  extremely 
comfortable  assurance  that  the  Bill  would 
And  a  speedy   and  desirable  decease  in 
another    place.      Many    of    those    hon. 
Members  were  now  more  glad  than  they 
had  ever   been  before  that  they  had  a 
House  of  Lords.    Neither  by  a  Preamble, 
nor  by  a  Declaratory  Clause,  nor  by  a 
large  and  cheerful  trust  in  the  Represen- 
tatives    of      Ireland,     could      Imperial 
supremacy   be  maintained,  whilst    there 
were  in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  no  other 
safeguards  for  that  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  whilst  it  was  vitally  impaired 
by    a    great    number     of     the    clauses. 
Turning  to  the  more  general  aspect  of 
the  question,  he  would  ask — What  was 
the  whole  motive  of  the  Bill  ?     In  1886 
they  were  told  Home  Rule  was  necessary 
to  save  the  cause  of  social  order,  because 
Ireland  was  ungovernable  without  coer- 
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cion ;  and  as  coercion  was  likely  to  lose 
votes  to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  endanger 
the  interests  of  civilisation  with  which. 
the  Liberal  Party  was  identical.  Home 
Rule    must    be   conceded.      But   Home 
Rule  was  not  conceded,  and  for  six  years 
Ireland   had   proved   to    be   a   perfectly' 
governable     country.      [A     Nationalist 
Member  :     By     coercion.]       Yes,     by- 
legitimate  coercion,  which  did  not  pre- 
judice a  single  honest  and   law-abiding- 
citizen  in  Ireland,  and  which,  if  it  were 
enforced   in   England,  would  not  affect 
the  daily  life  or  the  daily  doings  of  a 
single  honest  Englishman.     The  motive 
of  social  order  was,  therefore,  dead  aud 
gone.     The  last  resort  was  that  the  Bill 
was   part   of  a   far-reaching   scheme    of 
Federalism.     For  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  said.     He  had  beem  amazed 
that  more  arguments  in  support  of  the 
Bill    had    not    been     drawn    fromi    the 
necessity  for  Federation.    Hon.  Members 
opposite  might  have  said  with  a  good 
show  of  reason  that  the  Empire  had  got 
too  large  and  too  unwieldy,  and  that  it 
would  fall  by  its  own  weight,  if  it  were  not 
decentralised  ;    that    Ireland    wanted     a 
Federal  system  of  government,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  might  begin  with  Ireland. 
That  would  have  been  a  perfectly  sound 
and  legitimate  theory  ;  and  if  Federation 
were  universally  desired,  and  if  a  prac- 
tical scheme  were  before  the  House,  the 
theory  would  have  made  him   a   Home 
Ruler.     In  such  a  case  he  should  take 
small  account  of  individual  hardships  on 
the  Constabulary  or  Civil   Servants,  on 
small  minorities,  or  landlords,  or  any  in- 
dividuals, because  in  such  a  case  they 
would  sacrifice  a  limited  number  of  in- 
dividuals  in   a   great  transaction  which 
would   confer   strength,   prosperity,  and 
permanence   upon   the   British    Empire. 
In   that   case   he   did   not   imagine    the 
Unionist   Party    would   offer   a    merely 
negative  opposition.     But  there  was  no 
demand  for  such  a  policy  in  the  Coloniee  ; 
and   the  Prime   Minister  had  admitted 
that,  even  if  they  demanded  it,  it  woald 
be  an  impossible  dream  for  the  present 
generation.     In  Scotland    there    was     a 
faint,  and  in    Wales   a  fainter,  call  for 
National     Home    Rule ;      and     Ireland 
wanted,  not  Federation,  but  Nationalism, 
or  the  independence  of  a  separate  nation. 
The  hon.   Member  for  North-East  Cork 
said  he  had  withdrawn  the  claim  to  make 
Ireland  an  independent   nation,  because 
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he  deemed  that  aim  impossible  of  attaiiH 
ment.  Bat  that  Bill  would  make  it 
pOMiblei  They  would  re-convert  such 
^entl^mcitl  ikA  the  hon«  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork,  who  had  laid  aside  the  idea  of 
separation,  for  bj  giving  this  weapon 
into  their  hands  thej  would  make  tnem 
again  believe  that  the  independence  of 
Ireland  was  possible.  What  Ireland 
aoaght  was  a  separate  and  independent 
oationality,  and  this  Bill  would  help  her 
to#ards  that  goal.  Hon.  Members 
opposite  ttlight  riggle  and  modify  and 
qualify  as  thej  lik^^  but  they  could  not 
get  away  from  that  sort  of  fact.  The 
boo.  Member  for  Waterford  claimed  (hat 
Ireland  was  an  historical  and  separate 
nation,  and  said  that  though  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  by  England  might 
bocome  the  first  and  best  in  the  world, 
Irehmd  Would  still  claim  the  exclusive 
right  to  legislate  for  her  people.  If  the 
Insh  Parliament  would  have  the  *'ex- 
closive  right "  which  he  claimed  for  it, 
what  would  become  of  the  Imperial 
supremacy  ? , 

Mr.  J.  REDMOND  (Waterford) :  I 
Mid  that  that  was  what  we  claimed  as  a 
right ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
remember  I  said  that  whilst  that  was  the 
fall  demand  we  were  entitled  to  make, 
we  were  willing  to  accept  this  Bill  as  a 
compromise  and  to  accept  it  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  gust  said,  he  was  glad  to  have 
such  an  assurance  from  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  Bill  of  the  Government  was  so 
extremely  satisfactory  to  Irish  Nation- 
alists. Still,  in  United  Ireland — a 
joamal  with  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  some  connection — of  the  loth  of 
April,  there  was  an  article  stating  that 
in  a  few  years  Ireland  would  be  a  self- 
governing  State  holding  diplomatic 
relations  with  European  Powers.  What 
that  claim  would  lead  to  they  could  see 
pretty  accurately  in  what  was  going  on 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  a  demand 
for  separate  diplomatic  relations  had 
hroaght  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of 
war.  The  Bill  was  a  monstrous  failure. 
It  would  share  the  fate  of  all  cowardly 
compromises.  It  sought  to  please  every- 
one and  it  pleased  no  one ;  it  gave  too 
mnch  and  too  little ;  it  bribed  and  it 
plaodered ;  it  combined  tyranny  with 
anarchy  ;  and,  except  two  Ministers,  he 
did  not  believe  any  Member  gave  it  a 
vbole-hearted      support.       The      Irish 


Members  must  be  retained  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary said  that  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members  would  be  a  safeguard  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Empire,  but  the  right 
hon.  Grontleman  said  nothing  as  to  the 
shape  that  retention  would  take,  merely 
remarking  that  it  was  a  matter  for  re- 
adjustment. It  might  be  a  matter  for 
readjustment,  but  on  that  readjustment 
would  depend  the  fate  of  two  countries 
and  one  great  Empire.  But  the  Home 
Secretary's  plans  of  readjustment  were 
impossible,  because  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  any  readjustment,  and  that  retentiou 
was  absolutely  impossible  under  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  was,  therefore,  a  radically 
impossible  scheme.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  obvious  presumption  of  so  young  a 
Member  as  himself  venturing  even  to  hint 
at  a  possible  alternative  scheme  ;  but  he 
wished  before  the  Debate  closed  that 
there  should  be  a  reminder  that  the 
Unionist  Party  was  not  merely  negative 
and  coercive  in  regard  to  Ireland,  but 
that  it  was  also  ready  to  be  liberal  and  con- 
structive, provided  only  that  that  liberality 
and  construction  did  not  bring  more  of 
disaster  and  ruin  to  the  corporate  body 
of  the  British  Empire  than  they  brought 
contentment  to  one  small  portion  of  it. 
The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  of  last 
year  was  well  within  the  memory  of  the 
House.  Nor  did  they  forget  the  studi- 
ously melodramatic  reception  given  to  it. 
It  came  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election. 
It  was  not  a  perfect  Bill,  and .  neither 
time  nor  goodwill  was  given  to  it.  Every 
hon.  Member  in  the  House  believed  in 
the  general  theory  of  decentralisation 
and  in  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
Irish  question  as  generously  and  as 
quickly  as  might  be.  Every  Unionist 
Member  of  the  House,  or  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Party,  were  willing  to 
grant  Ireland  a  large  scheme  of  local 
self-government,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
Gladstonians  did  not  believe  one  two- 
penny bit  in  the  present  Home  Rule 
Bill.  His  idea  would  be  to  find  some 
Party  which  would  settle  the  question,  not 
by  internal  wranglings,  but  by  trying  to 
arrive  at  the  measure  of  self-government 
which  they  could  afford  to  give  to  Ire- 
land. They  were  willing  to  give  local 
self-government  to  Ireland,  but  they 
were  not  willing  to  give  nationalism. 
The  JiOodon  County  Council  dealt  with 
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interests  more  complex  than  any  to  be 
found  in  Ireland.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  give  Ireland  a  scheme  some- 
what like  that — call  it  a  Parliament,  or 
Home  Rule,  or  what  they  like  ?  They 
had  all  heard  of  the  two  extremes  of 
Home  Rule — the  Gas  and  Water  Home 
Rule  and  the  Fenian  Home  Rule.  His 
suggestion  would  not  be  a  compromise 
for  Home  Rule,  but  it  would  be  a  com- 
mon.-sense  Home  Rule.  He  admitted  that 
under  his  scheme  direct  legislative 
power  would  not  be  given  to  the  Irish 
body.  The  Irish  Members  would  form 
a  Grand  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
whatever  legislation  they  agreed  on 
would  be  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
accepted  by  the  House.  That  scheme 
might  not  satisfy  the  national  sentiment 
in  Ireland  ;  but  what  right  had  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  higher  power  or 
authority  than  was  possessed  by  the 
citizens  of  London  ?  Under  such  a 
scheme  Ireland  would,  in  the  important 
matter  of  finance,  be  more  favourably 
circumstanced  than  under  a  separate  Par- 
liament, for  she  would  have  the  power 
of  borrowing  money,  and  would  share  in 
the  credit  of  the  National  Exchequer. 
He  would  retain  all  the  Irish  Members 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  just  as  the 
London  Members  were  retained ;  but 
he  would  place  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  Members  on  an  absolute  equality 
by  putting  a  stop  to  the  present  over- 
representation  of  Ireland.  If  the  Irish 
Members  wanted  equality  they  must  give 
as  well  as  take,  and  he  would  introduce, 
concurrently  with  his  Home  Rule  Bill, 
a  Bill  for  the  re-distribution  of  seats, 
which  would  give  Ireland  its  proper  pro- 
portional representation.  How  would 
such  a  scheme  affect  Ulster  ?  Ulster 
could  not  complain  of  any  danger  to  life, 
or  property,  or  religion  so  long  as  the 
Ulster  Members  sat  in  the  House,  and  so 
long  as  every  action  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers under  his  scheme  should  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  fully  believed  that  the  Ulster  Mem- 
bers could  make  their  voice  and  their 
grievances  heard  in  the  House,  and  he 
felt  sure  their  position  and  energy  would 
ensure  them  a  growing  representation 
amongst  the  Irish  people.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  many  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  who  would  welcome 
a  measure  that  would  get  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion settled.     The  Parties  in  this  House 
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were  playing  fpr  a  great  stake.    If  the 
Government  were  wrong  and  the  Opposi- 
tion were   right,  the  Government  would 
do  a  deal  to  ensure  the  break-up  of  the 
British  Empire.     That  sounded  like  cant 
and  hackneyed  terms  ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment  were   wrong,  they  were    doing  a 
great  deal  to  upset  the  British  Empire. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world   con  Id 
the  Prime  Minister  have  introduced  such 
a  Bill  in  the  way  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  introduced  this.     Unless 
the  Bill  be  inspiration — of  which  it  cer- 
tainly  carried   few   outward   or   inward 
signs  or  traces — it  was  nothing  short  of 
high  treason— [Cnc*  of  "Withdraw I"] 
He  did  not  mind  withdrawing  the  word 
"  high,*'  but  it  was  treason  against  the 
democracy,  which  was  a  far  greater  and 
more    dangerous     crime    than     treason 
against  the  King,  because  they  were  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  democracy. 
By  this  Bill,  as  it  stood,  and  especially 
the  9th  clause,  they  were  going  to  rob 
England,  not  only  of  her  birthright  and 
inheritance,  but  rob  her  of  her  independ- 
ence and  her  Empire,  and  if  need  be,  of 
her  very  existence.  \_Laughter.']   It  was 
easy  to   laugh,  they  were   so  optimist, 
they  were  so  cheerful,  they  had  a  stubborn 
indifference   to   what  might  be,   merely 
because*  they  believed  that  what   they 
wanted  to  happen  must  happen ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  all  was  that   hsdf   of  them — 
he   excepted   the  Treasury  Bench — did 
not  believe  in  this  Bill  themselves.  They 
could   not  believe  that  if,  as  they  were 
always   telling    them,   there   were    600 
years  of  wrong  and   injustice   to  be  re- 
deemed— they  could  not  believe  that  all 
this  long  quarrel  would  be  redeemed  by 
an  Act  that  was  not  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  but  was  extorted  and  forced 
out  of  the   English  nation  against  her 
judgment  and  her  will.     He  trusted  they 
could  appeal  to  the  80  greater  years  of 
the    Prime    Minister's  life    against  the 
heresies  of  the  last  six. 

[Mr.  stock  (Liverpool,  Walton): 
Owing  to  the  constant  interruptiooB, 
cries  of  "  Divide  I "  and  "Agreed  I "  and 
the  general  impatience  of  the  House  to 
hear  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's remarks  failed  to  reach  the  Reporter's 
Gallery.] 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.) :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Debate  has  now 
reached  its  twelfth  night,  a  period  as 
long  as  has  ever  before  been  occupied  by 
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theless,  cannot  doubt  even  those  who  at 
one  time  had  anticipated  that  it  might  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  at  an  earlier 
period  must  have,  bj  this  time,  convinced 
themselves  that  the  subject  we  are  called 
ttpcm  to  give  oor  vote  upon  to-night  is  of 
transcendent  impof tuncOf  and  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  questions  that 
came  up  for  discussion  justified  at  l^st  the^ 
amount  of  time  which  this  House  has  given 
to  it.  Sir,  it  is  mj  hard  fate  to  endea- 
vour topflight  to  focus  and  to  concentrate 
M  far  fltf  I  can  the  discussion  as  it  appears 
to  1^  who  At  Upon  this  side  of  the  House, 
to  show  what  B,te  the  arguments,  to 
touch  npotl  tb«  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  in  favaur  of  the  Bill,  and* 
to  show  how  far  more  numerous  and  far 
more  important  arguments  that  can  be 
advanced  against  the  Bill  have  hitherto, 
and  up  to  the  present  moment,  received 
iid  ftti^Wer  whatever.  There  is  one  sub- 
ject which  has  b^eu  hinted  at  rather  than 
discussed  which  I  will  dismiss  in  a  word. 
It  is  the  subject  of  Federation.  The 
Home  Secretary  and  other  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  glad 
probably  to  be  able  to  lay  the  flattering 
Oti0tion  to  their  souls  that  in  passing  this 
Bill  they  were  only  making  the  first  step 
towards  sonie  great  scheme  of  political 
reform,  have  suggested  that  however 
diiBcult  it  may  be  to  defend  the  scheme 
on  its  merits,  it  may  yet  be  fairly  voted 
for  by  those  who  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  British  Isles  may  be  divided 
ind  cut  up  into  a  set  of  Federate  Pro- 
vinces. I  said  that  has  been  hinted  at 
rather  than  defended.  No  man  has  had 
the  audacity  as  yet  to  come  forward  in 
this  House— ^no  man  of  position  or  re- 
sponsibility has  had  the  audacity  to  come 
forward  in  this  House  as  yet — and  say  he 
looks  forward  to  the  time,  that  he  desires 
to  bring  about  the  time,  when  within  the 
narrow  limits  to  these  two  Islands  there 
are  to-be  four  Legislative  Assemblies  and 
four  Executive  Assemblies,  and  over  all 
another  Supreme  Assembly  and  another 
Supreme  Executive.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  such  scheme  is  practicable.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  childish  imitation 
of  the  American  Constitution  is  either 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  our  people  or  com- 
mends Itself  to  the  judgment  of  our 
people.  I  believe  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  English  nation,  as  distinguished 
from  the    Scotch,   the    Welsh,    or   the 


now  in  the  name  of  nations — I  believe 
the  fact  that  ^e  English  nation  so  enor- 
mously exceeds  all  other  elements  of  this 
proposed  system,  both  in  population  and 
in  wealthy  and  in  power,  will  make  the 
idea  of  co-ordinating  them  all  as  equal 
elements  in  one  system  an  absolute  im- 
possibility whenever  it  is  tried.  In  the 
meantime  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be 
proposed,  though  I  do  understand  it  to  be 
hinted  at,  and  I  willingly  put  it  aside 
as  not  relevant  to  our  discussion, 
which  relates  to  a  Bill*  contrived  as  I 
understand  it  to  meet  Irish  necessities, 
and  undoubtedly  brought  on  for  discus- 
sion by  Irish  agitation  and,  indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  by  Irish  crime.  It 
must  occur  to  those  who  have  been  atten- 
tive auditors  of  this  Debate  that  never 
was  there  a  gigantic  change  proposed  to 
any  Assembly  with  so  small  an  array  of 
arguments  in  its  favour.  ["  Oh,  oh  !  "] 
I  do  not  as  yet  say  that  the  arguments 
are  bad  ;  I  say  that  they  are  few,  and 
that  I  think  will  be  admitted.  They 
may  be  classed,  so  far  as  my  observation 
and  judgment  are  concerned,  into  those 
which  are  both  bad  and  sentimental  and 
those  which  are  bad  simpliciter.  As 
specimens  of  those  which  are  bad 
simpliciter y  1  will  take  two  which  have 
borne  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions of  those  whose  lengthy  speeches 
in  defence  of  this  Bill  have  not  altogether 
been  occupied  by  the  tu  quoque  argu- 
ment. The  first  of  these  is  the  failure  of 
coercion,  and  the  second  of  these  argu- 
ments is  the  failure  of  the  Union.  I 
deny  that  coercion,  or  what  is  called 
coercion — I  deny,  in  other  words,  that 
the  exceptional  criminal  law  which  the 
state  of  the  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland 
has  required  has  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
Agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  is,unfortunately, 
a  disease  of  very  ancient  growth.  It 
began  before  the  Union,  and  it  has  lasted 
after  the  Union  ;  and  both  before  and 
after  the  Union  it  has  had  to  be  met  by 
the  same  methods.  But  it  was  worse 
before  the  Union  than  it  has  been  since 
the  Union,  and  the  exceptional  laws 
passed  since  the  Union  to  meet  it  have 
been  far  milder  in  their  character  than 
the  exceptional  laws  passed  before  the 
Union.  Ireland  has  suffered  for  reasons 
too  long  now  to  be  entered  into  from  this 
chronic  malady — a  malady  liable  to  great 
variations  and  intensity,   but   a  malady 
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nevertheless   which  is  not  refractory  to 
treatment  and   which  has   shown  a  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  diminish  in  violence  ; 
and  I  say  that  even  the  dreadful  out- 
break of  1880  to  1882  may  be  paralleled, 
and  far  more  than  paralleled,  both  before 
and  subsequently  to  the  Union.  Although 
I  think  it  would  be  madness  to  look  for- 
ward  to  the   immediate    future   as  the 
period    when   agrarian    crime    will    be 
altogether  stamped  out  of  the  Irish  com- 
munity, I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the   disease    has    been    diminishing    in 
virulence,  and  that  the  treatment,  when 
it    has    been    fairly    and    courageously 
applied,  has  proved  to  be  effective,  and 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
no  further  remedy  may  be  necessary.    So 
much  for  the  failure  of  coercion.     What 
about  the  failure  of  the  Union  ?    We  are 
told  that  the  Union   has  failed  to   pro- 
duce material  prosperity,  and  in  the  famous 
speech,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  these  Debates,  which  was  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North-East  Cork  (Mr. 
Davitt),  he  gave  an  account — ^as  it  turned 
out  a  perfectly  inaccurate  account — of  the 
position  of  the  Irish  small  farmers  and 
labourers  at  the  present  time,and  he  pointed 
to  it  and  said,  *'*'  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Union,  by  this  the  Union  must  be  judged." 
The  hon.  Member  was  inaccurate  in  his 
statistics,  but  he  was  not  inaccurate  in 
his  broad  contention  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  and  a 
great     deal     that    requires     remedying 
in  the  small  Irish  farmer  and  the  Irish 
labourer.     No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  Ireland  can  doubt  that  much  remains 
to  be  done.     But  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point   is  whether  the  evils  that  I 
admit  are  due  to  the  Union  or  not,  and  in 
order  that  we   might  form  a  judgment 
upon  that  point  the  hon.  Member  should 
have  provided  us  not  only  with  statistics 
— accurate    or     inaccurate — as    to     the 
present  condition  of  Ireland,  bnt  should 
have  given  us  some  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  last  century,  before 
the  Union  was  passed.     I  doubt  not  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  student  of  Irish 
history,  as  I  have  humbly  endeavoured  to 
be,  and,  if  he  is,  he  must  know  that  the 
one    thing   upon   which    all    Irish  con- 
temporary observers  of  the  last  century 
were  agreed  was  this — that  the  position 
of  the  Irish  tenant  and  labourer  was  one 
of    oppression,    of     misery,    almost    of 
barbarism.     I  am  not  going  to  say  who 
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was   responsible — I   will   come  to    that 
directly — ^but  the  Irish  tenant,  the  Irislx 
labourer,  was  half  clothed  ;  he  was  less 
than    half    fed  ;    he  was    not   educatod 
at  all ;  and  bad,  undoubtedly,  as  is  tlie 
condition  of  the  worst  parts  of  Irelaud 
at  the  present  moment,  I  will  venture   to 
say  that  no  man  who  knows  the  history 
of   Ireland  will  deny  that  its  condition 
has   improved   enormously    in    the    last 
century,  and  that  the  improvement  in  the 
position  of  Irishmen  in  1890  as  compared, 
with   their   position  in    1750   is  greater 
than   the   improvement   that   has   taken 
place    in   the    position    of    Englishmen 
between   the  years  1750  and  1890.     If 
that  be  true — and  surely  it  is  true — what 
nse  is  it  to  quote  statistics  about  mud 
hovels  and  lunatics  ?     Lunatics  have  in- 
creased  because   they   are   now    looked 
after  ;  our  registration  of  lunatics  shoivs 
now  a  larger  number, because  in  the  century 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  looks  back  as 
the  golden  age  of  Ireland  lunatics  were 
tied  to  posts  or   were   allowed  to  stray 
unattended  through  the  fields,  and  nobody 
counted  them  because  nobody  cared  for 
them.     I  now  come  to   two  arguroeuts 
which  are  not  only  bad,  but  which,  as  I 
said   before,   are    sentimental   and    bad. 
The  first  of  them  is  drawn  from  the  fact, 
or  alleged  fact,  that  England  is  responsible 
for  Ireland^s  woes,  and  that  this  Bill  is 
some  set-ofi*  against  the  wrongs  formerly 
inflicted    upon   Ireland  by  this  country. 
I  have  not  been  slow  to  admit  that  in  the 
histo)*y  of  Ireland  England  has  often  played 
a  sorry  part,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  in  the 
great  tragedy  extending  over  all  those 
centuries  England  has  been  the  villain  of 
the  piece.      It  is  not  true,  and  I  feel  dis- 
gusted at  the  creeping  hypocrisy — when 
it  is  not  ignorance — which  throws  upon 
this  country,  and  upon  this  country  alone, 
all  the  responsibility,  or  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  responsibility,  for  Irish  ills. 
The  Prime  Minister  is  fond  of  quoting 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world.     The 
civilised  world  forms  its  opinion  largely 
from    the    speeches    made    by   English 
politicians,  and  if  English  politicians  go 
about     abusing     England,    no     wonder 
that     foreign     countries,    unaccustomed 
to    our    peculiar    methods    of    political 
controversy,  take  English  politicians  at 
their  word.     But  what  is  the  fact  ?     The 
fact  is,  that  before  the  English  power 
went  to  Ireland,  Ireland  was  a  collection 
of  tribes  waging  constant  and  internecine 
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warfare,  without  law,  without  civilisa- 
tion. Although  the  law  is  imperfectly 
obeyed,  and  although  civilisation  may  be 
imperfectly  apprehended,  all  the  law  and 
all  the  civilisation  in  Ireland  is  the  work 
of  England.  The  unity,  the  imperfect 
unity,  which  Ireland  enjoys — that  also  is 
the  work  of  England,  and  the  Parliament 
which  Ireland  desires  to  have  restored  to 
her,  what  was  that  but  the  work  of 
Englishmen  ?  The  mention  of  that 
Parliament  brings  me  to  the  last  of  the 
arguments,  of  the  bad  and  sentimental 
arguments,  which  have  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  Bill  and  which  I  need 
notice.  Almost  every  hon.  Member  who 
liaj*  spoken  from  below  the  Gangway  has 
claimed  this  Bill  as — I  was  going  to  say 
an  instalment — but,  at  all  events,  a  con- 
tribution towards  what  they  regard  as 
their  national  right.  But  how  do  they 
define  the  Irish  nation  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Kerry,  in  the  able 
^peech  he  made  last  night,  described  a 
nation  as  consisting  of  those  who  were 
united  by  race,  by  creed,  and  by  common 
interests. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  spoke  of  those  as 
amongst  the  marks  of  a  nation. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Yes  ;  they 
were  the  only  marks  enumerated  by  the 
hon.  Member — race,  creed,  and  common 
interest.  Now,  who  are  they  in  Ireland 
who  demand  a  Parliament  ?  What 
nation  is  this,  judged  by  those  marks  ? 
It  is  a  nation  for  which  I  have  a  very 
high  respect,  but  it  is  not  a  nation  which 
ever  had  a  Parliament.  Those  who  had 
a  Parliament  in  Ireland  desired  one  no 
longer.  But  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity, united,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry  said,  by  race,  by  religion,  and  by 
common  interest,  they  have  never  had  a 
Parhament.  If  you  in  your  madness 
give  them  a  Parliament  you  will  not  be 

restoring  an  ancient  privilege  to  which 
they  claim  a  right ;  you  will  be  giving 
them  something  for  the  first  time — some- 
thing which,  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
history,  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  follow  this  Debate 
as  I  have  done  that  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  speeches  have  not  been  occupied  in 
developing  the  arguments  which  I  have 
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just   briefly   sketched,   and  to  which  I 
have  indicated   the   reply.     They  have 
been  occupied  either  in  discussing  the 
antecedents  of  the  various  politicians  of 
eminence — they  have   omitted  me  from 
their  category — ["  No  "] — I  do  not  re- 
collect any  quotations  from  my  speeches 
—or  they  have  been  occupied  in  attempt- 
ing to  answer  the  arguments  against  the 
Bill.       And    I    must    admit    that    the 
answers    have   been   extraordinarily  in- 
adequate.     This    is   a   Debate   remark- 
able for   many  of  the   speeches   which 
have   been  delivered  ;  but   surely    even 
more  remarkable  for  the  speeches  which 
have     not     been      delivered.       Surely 
the     number     of     powerful     arguments 
— arguments  which  every  one  must  admit 
are    powerful  and  relevant — which   has 
been  simply  passed  by,   either  with  no 
notice  at  all,  or  with  the  most  perfunc- 
tory notice,  has  never  been  equalled.     It 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
the  time  at  my  disposal  to  go  over  all 
these  arguments  and  discuss  them  ;  but 
what  answer  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
argument  which  we  have  brought  forward 
that  by  this  Bill — ^and  I  am  now  discuss- 
ing the  objections  from  the  English  point 
of  view — England  loses  all  freedom  in  the 
treatment  of  its  finance  ?  If  this  precious 
measure  passes,  you  will  have  two  Com- 
mittees of  Supply  and  two  Appropriation 
.  Bills.      For  anything  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary you  will  require  to  have  two  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer.      But,  above 
and  beyond  these  difficulties,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  touch  either  the  Customs  or  the 
Excise  without  altering  all  your  relations 
to  Ireland  in   a  manner  which  may  bo, 
and  probably  will  be,  most  unjust  to  the 
British  taxpayer.     In  other  words,  you 
will  uot   be   able   to  touch  them  at  all. 
What  is  the  answer  ?  The  Prime  Minister 
admits  the  inconvenience,  but  he  does  not 
explain  how  it  is  to  be  got  over.     In  this 
and  in  other  cases,  especially  in  one  great 
case   to  which   I   will    allude    later,    it 
appears  to  be  thought  by  the  Government 
that,  if  they  themselves  produce  an  argu- 
ment   against     their     proposals,    it    is 
sufficient  to  absolve  themselves  from  the 
trouble  of  replying  to  it.     As  far  as  I 
know  not  a  single  word  has  been  dropped 
from  the  Government  Bench  or- from  the 
Government  side  of  the  House  on  what  I 
may    call    the   military  or   geographical 
aspect  of  the  question.     It  is  not  unim- 
portant, though  I  will  not  go  into  it  r 
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But  I  will  say  that  when  a  responsible 
Government  comes  down  to  this  House 
and  proposes  to  establish  an  independent 
Executive  in  an  Island  placed  strategically 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain  as  Ireland  is 
placed,  and  does  not  justify  that  course 
by  showing  that  it  cannot  bear  the  evil 
fruits  which  most  of  lis  fear  from  it,  that 
Government  shows  at  all  events  a  very 
great  indiiference  in  meeting  argument 
with  argument  and  discussion  with  dis- 
cussion. But  I  pass  from  that  unanswered 
argument.     And  what  answer  has  been 
given  to  another  argument  which  deals 
not  with  the  security  of  the  Empire,  but 
with   the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
which  surely  ought  to  have  received  a 
little  more  attention  from  the  promoters 
of  this  Bill  ?      I  refer  to  the  security  for 
the  British  creditor.     I  am  aware   that 
the  Chief  Secretary  has  dealt  with  this 
question,  but  not  by  answering  it.     He 
was  good  enough  to  say  that  the  secu- 
rities for  the  Land  Purchase  Billl  were 
illusory  securities,  and  that  his  own  were 
much  better.     He  appears  to  think  that 
it  is  much  better  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
present  a  cheque  to  a  gentleman  who  will 
not  honour  it  than  for  a  man  to  have  in 
his  pocket  the  money  by  which  his  own 
debts  if  necessary  may  be  paid.     That  is 
precisely    and    exactly    the    distinction 
between  the  securities  which  were  estab- 
lished for  land  purchase  last  year,  and 
the  so-called  securities  proposed  by  this 
Government  for  the  same  kind  of  debt, 
and   for    any  future  one  which  may  be 
contracted.      But   there   are    more    im- 
portant questions,  I  admit,  than  questions 
of  mere  cash.     What,  then,  are  we  to 
say   to    the    reply    of   the    Government 
made   to   us    when    we    deal    with   the 
question  or  the  so-called  supremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament  ?     That  subject 
was  fully  worked  out  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  West  Birmingham.     It  was 
dealt    with,    or    rather   it   was   touched 
upon  only,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  able 
speech  of  the  Home   Secretary.      But, 
though  that  speech  was  able  and  eloquent, 
it  was,  at  all  events  on  this  point,  far 
from   conclusive.      I  have   spent    much 
o:    my    public    life   in   endeavouring   to 
understand  the  legal  mind,  and  I  admit 
that  I  have  but  imperfectly  succeeded. 
The  Home   Secretary  only  occasionally 
lapses  into  the  legal  mind  ;  but  when  he 
had    to    discuss    the    question    of    the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
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1  do  not  think   he   can    be   exonerated 
from  that  charge.     He  explained,  not  at 
undue  length,  but  at  considerable  length, 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would   be 
still    supreme.      Legally,    of    coiu*8e,    it 
would  be  supreme  ;  no  one  has  doubted 
it.     But  what  layman  takes  the  slightest 
interest  in  these  paper  supremacies  ?    For 
my  part,  I  take  no  more  interest  in  the 
question  of  whether  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  on  paper  superior  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  than  I  do  as  to  the  order   of 
precedence   at   a  London  dinner   party. 
The  thing  is   of   no   public   interest  or 
moment  whatever.      What  we  want   to 
know  is  where  the  power  lies.     Who   is 
going  to  exercise  supremacy  ?     Who    is 
going  to  be  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Ireland  ? 
Is    it    to    be    this    Parliament    or    that 
Parliament  ?      I    noticed    that   there    is 
some  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  point* 
It     was     the    business     presumably     of 
the    hon.    Member     for     Waterford     to 
re-assure  his  friends  in  Ireland  ;  and   so 
he   gave   it    as    his    opinion    that     the 
supremacy  of  this  Parliament,  though  it 
existed  on  paper,  never  would  be  exer- 
cised.    It  was  the  business  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  re-assure  the  trembling  flock 
behind    him,   and    he   therefore   told    us 
that  the  supremacy  of   this  Parliament 
was   a    very    real    thing,    extending    to 
person,   property,  and    goodness    knows 
what  ;  and  that  it  had  to  be  supported 
— so  far  did  the  fancy  and  imagination 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  carry  him — 
by  a  body  of  Imperial  officials  not  yet 
in  existence,  for  which   no  provision   ia 
made  in  the  Bill,  and  for  which,  as    I 
understand,    the     Government     do    not 
mean   to   make   any  provision.     I   hope 
hon.    Members   opposite   will    recogni^^o 
that  if  the  Bill  remains  unamended   in 
Committee,  it  will  be  a  Bill  in  which 
the  supremacy  of  this  Assembly   is  an 
illusory    supremacy,    and    that    if    they 
mean  to  retain  the  right  the  Home  Secre- 
tary thinks  they  ought  to  possess,  thev 
ought  to  vote  for  Amendments  which  irill 
make  the  supremacy  a  reality.    But  there 
is    another   question   which    from   your 
point  of  view  to  me  appears  to  be  even 
more  important  than  the  supremacy   cf 
the  British  Parliament.     I  refer  to  the 
"  in  and  out  "  clause — Clause  9.    Against 
that   clause    very    powerful    arguments 
have  been    used  by   the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury 
and  by  other  hon.  Members  who  have 
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tioDed  have  nothing  to  do  with  Irt 
at  all.  Are  they  going  to  be  madi 
pendent  on  na  Irish  majority  ?  U 
your  Bill  are  those  partieular  Mini 
going  to  be  dependent  on  an  '. 
majority?  Most  Britous  would  d 
stand  it  for  a  day,  and  it  is  clear  em 
that,  whatever  else  Clause  9  will  t 
will  destroy  government  by  Cabin< 
government  by  Cabinet  now  es 
What  will  come  out  of  the  system  '. 
not  pretend  to  say.  I  do  not  thinli 
Government  ever  reflected  upon 
It  may  be  that  the  power  of  the  Ci 
will  be  greatly  augmented  ;  but  of 
at  all  events,  I  am  sure — that  I  ca 
prophecy  the  outcome  of  it,  thougli  ] 
sure  that  your  existing  system,  wit 
its  merits,  will  be  absolutely  destn 
by  this  Bill  as  it  stands.  What  am 
has  been  given  on  the  questioL 
fluality  ?  I  am  sure  most  hou.  Mem 
beard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Membe 
North  Kerry  last  night,  and  I  hope 
likedtbeprospectheheldouttothemoi 
question  of  finality.  His  idea  is  tba 
the  next  three  years  (his  House  wil 
occupied  with  the  Irish  Land  Questi 

Mr.  SEXTON:  What  I  said 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  cauuot 
occupied  with  it  it  it  is  dealt  with  i 

list  be  dealt  with  here. 

Mh.    a.  J.  BALFOUR :    Well, 

n.  Member  said  this  at  all  events, 

was  a  vital  question  and  that  it  t 
be  dealt  with  here. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Might  be. 

Mk.  A.  J.  BALPOUH  :  Might 
dealt  with  here,  and  that  there  musi 
103  Irbb  Members  to  deal  with  it 
think  it  is  no  injustice  to  deduce  f 
these  statements  that  the  prospect  ] 
is  that  we  shall  he  discussing 
1  Laud  Question  for  a  consider 
portion  of  the  three  years,  and  at  the 
of  that  time  another  Home  Rule 
will  have  to  be  brought  in  to  settle 
exact  proportion  in  which  the  I 
MeraberH  are  to  be  represented  li 
What  did  tbe  hon.  Member  say  ou 

gumeut  of  finality  brought  befon 
by  the  Home  Secretary  ?     He  said 
'igbt  hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly  i 
2R2 
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"  Surely  it  is  true,"  he  taid,  "  almost  to  the 
verge  of  commonplace,  that  no  arrangement 
you  could  make  would  be  permanent  or  eternal." 

I  quite  agree,  and  no  house  you  build  can 
be  permanent  or  eternal,  but  when  you 
build  a  house  you  do  not  expect  it  to 
tumble  about  your  ears  the  next  month. 
And  our  objection  to  this  scheme  is  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  em- 
bodies what  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  truly  called  a  compromise, 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  last. 
If  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway 
had  never  varied  the  statement  of  their 
views,  they  would  say  our  rights  and 
claims  are  far  in  excess  of  this  Bill. 
But  they  now  say  we  have  given  up  all 
our  old  opinions,  and  we  are  prepared  to' 
take  this  Bill  as  a  compromise  and  do 
our  best.  I  want  to  know  what  right 
they  have  to  say  that  even  for  themselves, 
still  more  what  right  they  have  to  say  it 
for  Ireland,  and,  more  than  all,  what 
chance  there  is  of  that  compromise  being 
kept.  We  can  all  consent  to  compromise 
our  rights,  when  the  rights  which  we 
give  up  do  not  touch  our  daily  life  and 
our  deepest  interests.  What  are  the 
rights  which  the  Irish  Members  give  up  ? 
By  this  Bill  they  give  up  their  rights  to 
deal  with  religion,  with  education,  and 
with  trade.  These  are  three  things  that 
touch  their  lives  every  moment,  and  is  it 
not  ludicrous  to  tel^  us  that,  holding  them 
to  be  debts  due  by  this  country  to  an 
oppressed  nationality,  they  are  going  to 

give  their  permanent  and  final  consent 
to  abandoning  those  attributes  of  nation- 
ality ?  In  this  matter  we  are  not  left  to 
our  own  deductions  from  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  We  have  history  to 
go  by.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a 
subordinate  Parliament  has  existed  in 
Ireland.  A  subordinate  Parliament  ex- 
isted— differing,  it  is  true,  in  many 
respects,  but  still  similar  to  that  now 
proposed  to  this  extent,  in  being  sub- 
ordinate— in  1782.  Everything  which 
then  called  itself  Irish  patriotism  in 
those  days  rose  up  and  said  : — "  Our  rights 
cannot   be    satisfied   without    an    inde- 
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pendent  Parliament,  and  an  independent 
Parliament  we  will  have."  These  hon. 
Gentlemen,  the  unworthy  successors  of 
the  G rattan— of  the  men  of  those  days 
—are  prepared  to  come  forward  and  to 
barter  away  those  rights  for  all  time. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  : 
Where  is  your  green  flag  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  am  trying 
to  state  your  case  as  you  yourselves  would 
state  it.  These  hon.  Gentlemen  come 
forward  and  say  : — "  We  will  barter 
away  for  all  time  those  hereditary  rights, 
even  although  those  hereditary  rights 
touch  all  the  most  important  points  of 
our  National  life."  The  only  other  argu- 
ment to  which  I  will  allude  from  the 
English  point  of  view  is  the  threat — 
well,  I  will  not  say  the  threat,  but  the 
prophecy— which  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  what  will  happen  if  this  Bill 
does  not  pass.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford  and  other  speakers  have  endeavoured 
— and  quite  sincerely,  I  believe — to 
alarm  this  House  with  the  prospect  of 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  should 
this  country  refuse  to  ratify  the  preseut 
measure.  What  are  those  consequences  ? 
I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  renewal  of 
crime,  and  that  the  mutilation  of  cattle 
will  increase,  and  I  suppose  that  a  few 
more  defenceless  people  will  be  shot  in 
their  homesteads. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  Does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suggest  that  I 
said  that  ?     I  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  am 
endeavouring,  I  admit,  only  to  fill  in  the 
picture  which  the  hon.  Member  left  in 
such  obscure  outline. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Cranborne  ! 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Nor  do  I  for 

a  moment  suggest  that  the  hon.  Member 

is   going   to   stimulate    crime.     I   never 

dreamt  of  it.      [A  cry  of  *'  Oh  !"]      I 

have  the  courage  of  my  opinions,  and  I 
say  that  was  not  in  my  thoughts.  The 
hon.  Member  was  not  in  my  mind.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, in  the  speech  delivered  on  Tuesdaj, 
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accooDted  for  the  pajmeut  of  rents  bj 
the  Irish  tenants  this  year  by  their  desire 
to  promote  the  stability  of  the  present 
Government. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
npon-Tyne)  :  I  took  that  as  the  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Unfortunately, 
for  reasons  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  understand,  I  was  not  able  to 
be  here  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  his  speech,  and  my  only  source  of 
information  as  to  what  his  use  of  the 
arguments    is   from  what   has  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.     I  leave  the  remark- 
able problem  of  why  the  Irish  tenants 
paid   their   rents   in   a    year   in   which, 
according  to  all  Irish  authorities,  it  was 
much  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  so 
than  usual  wholly  unsolved.     So  much 
for  the  argument  from  the  English  point 
of  view  which  has  been  advanced.     Now 
what  is   the  point  of  view  of  Ireland  ? 
And  in  saying  that  I  do  not  mean  from 
the  point   of  view  of  hon.  Members  for 

Ireland,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Ireland  itself.  The  first  argument  from 
the  Irish  point  of  view  which  I  shall 
touch  upon  is  the  money  argument.  I 
am  not  going  to  survey  the  active  con- 
troversy which  has  been  going  on  about 
Id  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  which  will  have  to  be  threshed 
out  thoroughly  in  Committee,  but  this, 
at  all  events,  is  clear — that  even  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Prime  Minister  the 
treatment  of  Ireland  is  generous,  and 
that,  by  the  universal  consensus  of  every 
single  Irish  Member  who  has  spoken,  the 
treatment  of  Ireland  is  not  only  un- 
generous, but  will  lead  Ireland  within  a 
brief  and  very  measurable  interval  to 
absolute  bankruptcy.  Nothing  could  be 
really  more  amusing  than  to  compare  the 
principles  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  this 
subject  with  the  principles  of  Irishmen. 
The  Irish  Secretary  said — I  think  I  have 
got  his  exact  words — that  "  he  dis- 
approved of  this  system  of  bribes  and 
dolei  and  fat  sops."  But  the  Member 
for  North  Kerry  does  not  disapprove  of 
then 
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Mr.  SEXTON  :  I  do  not  desire  sops, 
or  bribes,  or  doles.  I  simply  want  fair 
play. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Yes ;  but  the 
point  is  what  the  hon.  Member  calls  fair 
play,  and  his  view  of  fair  play  is  this — 
that  all  '*the  bribes  and  doles  and  fat 
sops  "  of  the  past  should  be  capitalised 
and  should  be  given  to  Ireland  as  a  per- 
manent grant.  He  is  not  content  with 
that.  Ireland,  if  fruitful  in  nothing  else, 
has  been  fruitful  in  the  last  century  in 
bad  debts — fruitful  in  bad  debts  to  the 
British  Exchequer.  There,  also,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry,  in  his  desire  for 
fair  play,  wishes  to  capitalise,  and  wishes 
to  take  into  account,  and  desires  to 
increase  the  annual  stipend  to  Ireland  by 
the  amount  of  the  debts  which  Ireland 
has  failed  to  pay.  He  is  like  a  tenant — 
I  should  not  be  thought  ungenerous, 
perhaps,  if  I  said  an  Irish  tenant — who 
regards  the  fact  that  he  has  not  paid  his 
rent  in  the  past  as  an  adequate  reason 

for  omitting  it  in  the  future.  It  is  quite 
clear,  and  it  must  be  quite  clear  to  the 
Government  themselves,  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  arranging  this  account  between 
England  and  Ireland  are  enormous.  You 
are  deliberately  destroying,  to  the  extent 
of  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  the  whole  of 
that  available  wealth  which  consists  in 
British  credit.  You  have  got  somehow 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  You  have 
got  to  make  up  the  further  deficiency 
which  will  arise  in  Ireland  from  the  with- 
drawal of  English  or  British  geuerosily 
from  the  withdrawal  of  "bribes,  doles, 
and  fat  sops."  How  are  you  going  to 
arrange  these  discordant  claims  ?  I  have 
not  the  slightest  conception  ;  but  I  know 
that  the  British  public,  at  all  events,  are 
not  so  enamoured  of  this  Bill  that  they 
are  anxious  to  pay  heavily  for  the  privi- 
lege of  passing  it,  and  that,  if  you 
propose  to  get  over  the  difficulties  by 
further  mulcting  the  British  taxpayer, 
your  difficulties  in  the  House  may 
diminish,  but  your  difficulties  out  of  the 
House  will  be  very  largely  increased. 
The  next  point  I  must  raise  is  one  which 
has  hardly  been  touched  upon  in  this 
Debate,  and  which  I,  at  all  events,  could 
not  reconcile  it  with  my  duty  to  leave 
undealt  with,  or,  at  all  events,  unalluded 
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to — I  meAD  the  positioD  of  the  Civil 
servuntB  and  of  the  Conatabulary.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Irelaud  reproached 
ine  Id  his  speech  with  haviog  in  Dubliu 
used  words  &bout  the  Constabulary 
calculated  to  diminish  the  loyalty  of  that 
Force.  If  my  words  had  any  effect  of 
that  kind  I  regret  it,  but  not  one  word 
that  I  uttered  can  I  withdraw,  nor  can 
I  express  the  slightest  regret  that  I  took 
up  what  I  believed  to  be  the  just  cause 
of  these  greatly  oppressed  servants. 
[Laughter S\  I  understand  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  laugh  at 
that ;  but  is  it  not  evident  that,  whoever 
else  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  revolution 
which  you  are  endeavouring  to  accomplish, 
atalleventstheCivil  servants  will  be  sacri- 
ficed— at  all  events  the  Constabulary  will 

be  sacrificed [Cn>*  o/"  No  !  "]  The 

terms — I  am  not  going  to  discuss  them  in 
detail — but  I  say  distinctly  in  my  judgment 
the  terms  proposed  in  the  Schedules  are 
utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  justice  of 
the  case  ;  ami  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  honour  that 
something  more  should  not  be  done  than 
is  proposed  in  this  Bill.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  not  only  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Irish  would 
retain  the  present  Civil  Service,  but  that 
he  went  the  length  of  Baying  they  would 
be  mad  if  they  did  not  retain  it.  I  will 
read  him  an  extract  which  will  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  sanity  of  the  Irish 
Members  from  hia  own  point  of  ' 
It  is  not  raked  up  from  the  dust-b 
is,  on  the  contrary,  an  article  is 
serious  review  by  a  very  serious  po 
— it  is  an  article  by  the  MemI 
Cork  City  (Mr.  W.  O'Brien)  i 
Fortnightly.  It  was  published 
OS  November,  1892,  two  month 
the  present  Government  came  into 
The  hon.  Member  is  discussing' 
Morley's  Task  in  Ireland,"  and 
does  he  say — 

"  Mr.  Morley  came  to  Ireland  with  tb 
of  a  Cromwell,  but  he  is  •  Cromwell 
Soyaliit  Army." 

lie  goes  on — 

"  Why  no 
such  serTai: 

servants  whom  the  Irish  Memben 
be  mad  if  they  did  not  retain, 
"  Ib  not  the  work  o(  '  clearing  out  tb 


miaiater  the  Castle  departments  as  uprightly 
and  well  as  they  have  upon  the  whole  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  City  Corparationi  and 
Poor  Law  BoanU." 

Anhon.MEMBEK:  And  The  Freeman's 
Journal. 

*Mk.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  (reading)— 
"  Even  with  a  Home  Itule  Chief  Secretary  at 
the  helm,  the  place  is  in  quarantine.     The  Irish 

Eublic  have  tlic  same  sort  of  syinpalhy  for  Mr. 
[orley  as  for  a  gallaat  surgeon  who  embsrke 
in  a  plague-Mrickea  hulk  all  alone." 

Those  are  the  deliberate  views  written 
in  a  serious  journal  by  a  serious  poli- 
tician as  to  the  methods  that  would  be 
adopted  by  an  Irish  Executive  when  aD 
Irish  Esocutive  comes  into  Office.  What 
prospect  will  the  Irish  Goverument  have 
when,  with  these  views  before  him,  the 
Chief  Secretary  thinks  that  the  Schedule 
he  has  appended  to  the  Bill  is  adequate 
compensation  for  the  claims  of  that  great 
Department  of  which  he  is  the  head  ? 
There  are  many  other  points  upon  which 
I  ought  to  touch.  It  is  not  necessarj 
for  me  to  ask,  I  think,  after  the  Dehatis 
to-night,  what  is-  the  value  of  the 
safeguards  with  which  we  are  told 
the  Bill  bristles.  The  old  arguments 
of  the  American  Constitution  served 
up  to  the  Irish  Loyalists  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  (Mr.  J.  Bryce) 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN   (BirmiuK- 
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noble  Friend  said  you  have  constituted  a 
special  Coort  in  Ireland  which  is  to  deal 
with  all  the  questions  on  which  an  Irish 
Parliament    cannot      touch  —  questions 
some  of  which  are  satisfied  and  some  of 
which  are  not  satisfied    in  the  Bill,  and 
anj  suit  connected  with    any    of    those 
questions  you  bring  before  the  Exchequer 
Judges  and  the  Privy  Council.  My  noble 
Friend  went  on  to  say  that  some  of  those 
trials  would  be  before  a  jury.       Clearly 
tfjere    could    not    be  a  jury  before  the 
Exchequer  Judges   or  before  the  Privy 
Council.      If  there  was,  the  Exchequer 
Judges  would  totally  lose  the  character 
they  were  intended  to  possess  of   being 
Judges  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, wholly    independent   of  any- 
thing  that  goes  on  in   Ireland.      What 
chance  any  British  case  or  any  Imperial 
case  will  have   before    an  Irish    Judge, 
if  with  the   Irish  Judge  is  associated  an 
Irish    jury,     nobody    is    better  able    to 
estimate  than  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
himself.      To  that  contention  no  answer 
has    been  given,  any  more  than  to  the 
further    contention  on   the  part   of    my 
noble    Friend    that    Trinity  College   is 
safeguarded  under  this  Bill    to    a  very 
small  extent.     The  position  of  that  great 
Corporation,  the  one  bright  spot  in  Irish 
history,    is    not    merely   imperilled,    but 
rendered  absolutely  insecure  if  the  Bill 
remain  unamended.       The  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
have  described  the  feelings  expressed  in 
the    North-East    of  Ireland   as   a  mere 
factitious   demonstration  got   up  by  the 
landlords. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :   And  ex-Ministers. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Is  there  any 
man  of  more  sober  judgment  who  con- 
curs in  that  view  ?  Is  there  a  single 
man  who  does  not  know  that  the 
1,500,000  Protestants,  the  larger  number 
of  whom  are  in  Ulster,  hate  and  loathe 
any  violent  resistance  to  the  Bill  which 
you  desire  to  pass  ?  I  confess  that  I 
augur  the  worst  for  the  future  governors 
of  Ireland  who  know  so  little  of  the 
country  which  they  propose  to  govern. 
But  I  am  aware  that  I  can  hardly  pass 
from  this  subject  without  noticing  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  me 
with  reference   to   this  matter.     In  the 


earlier  part  of  the  Debate  they  were  made 
rather    by    insinuation  than    by    direct 
notice.      Few   hon.    Gentlemen    quoted 
from  the  speech  they  attacked.     Others 
avoided  mentioning  it  by  name.     Never- 
theless the  attack  was  rather  vehement, 
and    the  hon.  Member    for    Devonport 
(Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton) — whose  vocabu- 
lary does    not,  so  far  as  my  dbservation 
goes,    suffer  from  undue    poverty — was 
quite  unable  to  find  within  his  vocabu- 
lary   any     term  sufficiently    strong     to 
describe  the  atrocities  of   which   I  was 
guilty.     The  only  person  with  whom  I 
mean    to    deal     at     the    present     time 
is    the     Home    Secretary,    who    made, 
as    I    thought,    a     most  able     speech. 
In  one  of  his  most  brilliant  passages  he 
made  a  vehement  attack  on  my  conduct 
at  Belfast.     He  did  not,  however,  quote 
the   whole  of  my  speech — I  should  say, 
he    did   not    quote    the  whole    passage 
which  embodied    the    advice    which    I 
gave.     If  he   had   done   so,  perhaps  he 
would  have  discovered  that  I  had  done 
as    much   as    anybody  else  to  help  the 
Chief  Secretary  in  a  very  difficult  task. 
But  I  did  not  interrupt  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in    the  interests  of  art.     I  thought 
he   ought   to    be   allowed   to   make   his 
rhetorical  point  without  disturbance,  and 
as  I  recognise  in  him  one  of  the  greatest 
of    Parliamentary    artists,  I    was  quite 
rewarded   for   my  discretion.     But,  Sir, 
what   was    it  that    I    actually  said    at 
Belfast  ?     I   am   going  to   deal    purely 
with  the  part  that  he  quoted.     In  the 
first   place,   I    said  that    Parliamentary 
majorities  might  be  tyrannical.     Is  that 
denied?       ["No!"]       I    said,    in   the 
second  place,  that  Parliamentary  majori- 
ties might  be  stupid.     Is  that  denied  ? 
\_Loud  cries  of  "  No  I  "  and  several  hon. 
Members  :     The     last      Parliament  I  ] 
All  Parliaments.     In  the  third  place,  I 
said   that   if  the  tyranny  and  stupidity 
reached  a  certain  point,  I  had  not  come 
there  to  preach  a  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance, which    I  should  not  preach  if  the 
incriminated  power  had  been  a  Monarch 
instead     of     a    Parliament.       Now,     I 
take   that   to   be  a  very  good  doctrine. 
I   am   quite   sure   that   the    right    hon. 
Gentleman    the  Chancellor  of  the   Ex- 
chequer could  give  me,  without  leaving 
his  place,  half  a  dozen  quotations  from 
Charles  James  Fox  bearing  out   every 
proposition  that  I  ventured  to  affirm.  We 
are  all  agreed,  then,  that  these  views  are 
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souud.  The  only  question  is  in 
their  application.  I  entirely  admit  that 
if  doctrines  of  that  kind  are  preached  in 
the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
to  the  wrong  audience,  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility lies  on  the  man  who  does  it. 
Let  us  take  the  parallel  so  ably  worked 
out  by  the  Home  Secretary.     He  said — 

"  Take  the  case  of  the  Chief  Secretary  going 
down  to  Cork  and  making  this  speech  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Government ;  he  would  soon 
have  been  on  a  plank  bed." 

Sir,  unless  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
gone  down  to  preach  some  form  of  out- 
rage or  intimidation,  he  would  have  been 
in  no  danger  of  suffering  imprisonment. 
My  point  is  that  whereas  the  men  to 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
preach  would  have  no  grievance,  the  men 
to  whom  I  spoke  at  Belfast  would  have 
the  greatest  grievance  ever  inflicted  on 
civilised  men  if  this  Bill  were  passed. 
To  whom  would  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man have  preached  ?  Sir,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  if  he  preached  to  the  citizens 

of  Cork,  would  have  been  preaching  to 
men  who  are  given  as  citizens,  not  merely 
their  share,  but  far  more  than  their  fair 
share,  in  the  government  of  this  country. 
He  would  have  preached  to  men  who,  as 
Catholics,  have  a  system  of  education 
more  liberal  than  is  given  in  almost  any 
Catholic  country  in  Europe ;  and  he 
would  have  preached  to  men  who,  as 
tenants,  live  under  laws  such  as  have 
never  been  dreamt  of  by  the  tenants  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  But  to 
whom  did  I  speak  at  Belfast  ?  1  spoke 
to  men  who  knew,  if  from  nothing  else, 
from  the  speeches  of  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway,  that  Ireland  is 
divided,  fissured,  rent  into  two  sections, 
and  that  to  give  Ireland  a  Parliamentary 
system  would  be  to  give  one  section 
absolute  control  over  the  other.  I  spoke 
to  men  who  knew  that  a  Parliamentary 
Government  for  Ireland  is  only  possible 
if  Ireland  be  associated  with  England, 
and  if  the  Irish  division  be  merged  in  the 
higher  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
spoke  to  men  who  knew  that  all  that  is 
most  educated,  all  that  is  most  intelligent, 
and  all  that  is  most  enterprising  in  Ire- 
land belongs  to  the  minority,  that  would 
be  oppressed.  I  spoke  to  men  who  knew 
that  by  the  teaching  of  Irish  politicians 
patriotism  had  been  confounded  for  years 

Mr.  A,  J,  Balfour 


with  plunder,  and  that  principles  had 
been  preached  by  one  patriot  and  accepted 
by  another,  which  would  make  any 
civilised  government  absolutely  im- 
possible. I  spoke  to  men  devoted  to  the 
present  Constitution  of  these  Realms  ;  I 
spoke  to  men  who  were  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  who  were  anxious  to  obey  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  who  could  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  protection  of  those  who  they 
knew  would  have  absolute  control  over 
their  destinies.  Now  I  put  it  to  hou. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  was  it,  under  these 
circumstances,  my  business  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  ?  Would  you, 
if  placed  in  the  position  of  the  men  of 
the  North -East  of  Ireland,  practice  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  would.  It  is  because  I 
believe  that,  that  I  refuse  either  outside 
or  inside  this  House  to  make  myself  re- 
sponsible for  opinions  which  I  do  not 
believe  I  should  carry  out  in  practice 
were  I  placed  in  the  position  of  those  to 
whom  I  spoke.  Sir,  I  admit  that  those 
views  depend,  and  must  depend,  upon  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  character  of  the 
politicians  who  will  control  the  Execu- 
tive in  Ireland  if  you  pass  this  Bill. 
The  Home  Secretary  described  every 
effort  to  discover  from  their  previous 
speeches  the  character  of  those  men  as 
raking  or  "  scavenging  "  in  the  dust-biu 
for  the  garbage  of  old  speeches.  I  do 
not  wish  to  attach  too  much  value  or 
importance  to  old  speeches.  But  this 
argument  of  the  Home  Secretary,  which 
was  repeated  by  others  who  agree  with 
him,  proves  a  great  deal  too  nnich. 
If  the  speeches  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
past,  reiterated  month  after  month  aiul 
year  after  year,  mean  nothing,  what 
value  do  we  put  on  their  speeches  no'w, 
in  which  they  declare  their  adhesion  to 
this  compromise  ?  If  the  gentlenaen,  the 
very  able  gentlemen,  wjth  whom  we  have 
to  deal  never  speak  their  minds,  what  is 
the  use  of  listening  to  them  ?  I  admit 
that  the  Irish  race  is,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Kerry  said,  quick-witted  and 
hasty,  and  I  admit  they  appear  with 
great  equanimity  to  give  and  receive 
epithets  from  each  other  ten  thousand 
times  stronger  than  they  ever  permit  to 
be  used  against  them  by  anybody  else 
opposed  to  them  ;  and  I  must  say  I  look 
forward  with  the  utmost  commiseration 
and  sympathy  to  the  gentlemen  who  will 
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occupj  a  position  like  your  owd,  Sir,  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.     But  I  make  even 
a  further  concession.     I  quite  agree  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  press  too  hardly 
upon    treasonable    or     semi-treasonable 
atterances  made   10  or  20  years  ago.     I 
do  not    wish  to  do  it.     I  daresay  hon. 
Geotlemen  think  there  can  be  no  more 
loyal  subject  of  the  Queen  and  no  better 
Governor    of    Ireland    under     Imperial 
auspices    than    the   ex-Fenian,   on    the 
same     principle,    I    suppose,    that    the 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband. 
I  really   do   not   wish   to   dispute   that 
proposition.      I  say  nothing   against  it. 
I  tie  no  man  down  to  the  errors  of  his 
jouth  or  the  rash   declarations  he  may 
have  made  as  a  boy  of  20  or  25,  but  1 
think,  making  every  allowance,  hon.  and 
right    hon.    Gentlemen    opposite    have 
missed  the  real  point  of  our  objection. 
They  forget    that  the  Irish    politicians 
have  been  occupied  in  a  steady  and  con- 
sistent   propaganda    of    doctrines    with 
regard  to  property,  and   doctrines  with 
regard  to  land,  and  doctrines  with  regard 
to  government  which  are  absolutely  in- 
consistent as  I  think,  and  as  I  am  sure 
the  House  thinks,  with  any  government 
at  all.     They  have  preached  spoliation, 
I  admit  undefined.     They  may  have  been 
converted,  as  the  Chief  Secretary  says, 
from  **  prairie  value."     They  may  think 
that  perhaps  a  landlord  may  get   one- 
third  or  even  one-fourth  of  his  rent.     I 
do  not    know  the  fraction  which    they 
uow  allow.     But  these  men — they  will 
not  deny    it — have   preached,  and   still 
preach,   doctrines    with    regard    to   the 
tenure  of  land,  with  regard  to  evictions, 
and  to    the  taking  of  empty  farms,  to 
resistance  to  the  Sheriff  and  the  execu- 
tion of  writs  of  the  Courts*  for  rent  and 
other  matters— doctrines,  in  other  words, 
connected  with  the  agrarian  question  in 
Ireland   which,  if  they   are   applied   in 
Ireland  under  this  Home  Rule  Bill,  will 
simply  mean  that  1894  will  see  a  con- 
fiscation more  absolutelv  monstrous  and 
unjustifiable  than  any  of  the  monstrous 
and     unjustifiable     confiscations    which 
stain  the  history  of  Ireland.     Well,  Sir, 
what  answer  is  made  to  that  ?     These 
facts  were  known,  and  are    known,  to 
boa.  Gentlemen  opposite.     So  well  were 
they  known  to  them  that  seven  years 
ago  almost  every  man  whom  I  see  on 
that    Bench,    either     explicitly    or    by 
implication,  stated  that  it  was  a  question 


of  honour  to  settle  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion when  you  gave  Home  Rule.  I 
asked  on  the  First  Reading,  What  has 
become  of  honour  ?  I  ask  on  the  Second 
Reading,  What  has  become  of  honour  ? 
I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
replies  to  me  in  concluding  this  Debate 
will  tell  us  how  it  comes  about  that, 
after  all  these  seven  years  of  reflection, 
having  seen  these  gentlemen  at 
work  during  these  seven  years,  he  is 
still  prepared  to  attempt  to  settle 
the  Irish  Government  Bill  without 
settling  the  Land  Question.  Why,  Sir, 
they  are  converted  upon  many  questions 
— so  they  tell  us,  and  so  I  believe — but 
they  can  never  be  converted  upon  this 
question.  This  is  the  question  which 
has  brought  them  power ;  this  is  the 
question  which  has  brought  them  place 
in  this  House  ;  this  is  the  doctrine  by 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
Home  Rule  to  the  front  ;  this  is  the 
question  by  which  they  mean  to  gain  the 
liberties  of  their  country  ;  and  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  it  would  be  possible  for 
these  gentlemen,  whatever  their  inten- 
tion, if  you  gave  them  to-morrow  an 
Irish  Legislature,  not  to  attempt  to  carry 
out,  either  by  Executive  or  legislative 
means,  doctrines  which,  without  incon- 
sistency, and  without  variation,  they  have 
preached  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  for 
the  last  12  years  ?  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. And  yet.  Sir — and  this  is  the 
last  remark  I  will  make,  though  I  think 
that  this  Bill  is  calculated  to  inflict  un- 
told injury  upon  all  minorities  in  Ire- 
land, injury  upon  the  Constabulary  and 
upon  the  Civil  Service,  injury  upon  the 
men  of  business  and  the  men  of  education, 
injury  upon  the  landlords  and  upon  the 
tenants  who  disobey  the  rule  of  the  Land 
League — yet  after  all  it  may  be  possible 
that,  of  all  the  sufferers  from  this  Bill, 
those  you  expect  most  to  benefit  by  it 
will  be  the  greatest.  I  plead  here  not 
merely  for  the  minority,  but  for  the 
majority.  It  is  true  that  claims  are 
made  for  that  majority  which  I  cannot 
allow.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  great 
names  in  Irish  literature  and  history — 
Doyle,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Berkeley, 
Burke,  and  Wellington — all  the  great 
names  that  have  administered  Ireland, 
have  belonged  by  race,  by  religion,  and 
by  class,  not  to  those  who  claim  to  be 
the  Irish  nation  and  who  want  Home 
Rule,  but  to  that  minority  of  Irishmen 
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hon.  Gentleman  can  possibly  make  to 
the  financial  proposals  in  our  BilL  For 
the  British  Exchequer  and  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  read  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
and  the  Local  Exchequer,  and  every  word 
I  have  said  is  exactly  confirmed.  I  wish 
to  cam  for  a  moment  to  these  financial 
subjects,  for  I  want  to  obtain  from  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
bas  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  a 
^[Toss  error  that  has  become  the  basis  of 
boandless  misrepresentation — I  want  to 
obtain  from  bim  that  apology  which  he 
ought  to  have  voluntarily  offered.  I 
hope  to  find  an  opportunity  of  going 
back  to  that  subject.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  while  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  Union  has,  among  other  difficulties 
left  to  us,  as  it  now  stands,  the  inconve- 
nient inheritance  of  complicated  financial 
arrangements,  which  we  must  endeavour 
to  unravel,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
»aj,  if  I  may  venture  to  place  my  own 
experience  against  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  there  is  nothing  in  those 
difficulties  which  ought  for  a  moment  to 
abash  or  terrify  men  who  have  a  great 
object  in  view,  and  who  do  not  intend  to 
be  impeded  by  secondary  obstacles  from 
the  attainment  of  that  object.  I  spoke 
of  persistent  exaggeration.  The  right 
boo.  Gentleman  has  given  me  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  an  extremely 
simple  illustration  of  that  second  proposi- 
tion. I  think  I  heard  him  speak — if  I 
misheard  him,  which  I  too  often  do,  he 
will  kindly  correct  me — in  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech  of  1,500,000  Protestants  in 
Ireland  as  the  other  day  we  heard  of  the 
500,000  sturdy  adults  that  marched  on 
the  flags  of  Belfast.  We  have  no  statis- 
tical and  authentic  record  of  the  500,000 
on  the  flags  at  Belfast,  whereas,  happily, 
we  have  a  statistical  and  authentic  record 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  whose  number  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  so  modestly  stated,  with 
the  full  belief  that  his  speech  contained 
nothing  but  demonstrative  and  unanswer- 
able arguments.  Indeed,  the  right  hon. 
Uentlemau  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  those  official  statistics  which 
would  have  told  him  that  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  were  not  a  million  and  a  half, 
but  were  eleven  hundred  and  odd  thou- 
sand. This  is  an  example  of  what  I  may 
call  constant  misconstruction,  and  in  his 
ease  if  it  had  not  been,  as  I  am  sure  it  is, 
iuvolantary,   I  should   say  most  daring 


misconstruction.  Here  I  will  touch  on 
one  of  the  most  important  points  involved 
in  the  discussion — namely,  supremacy. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  we 
have  indeed  provided  a  paper  supremacy, 
but  one  that  is  quite  worthless.  We  say 
that  our  supremacy  is  to  be,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  last  90  years,  a  supremacy 
founded  upon  right  as  well  as  backed  by 
power.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
it  is  a  supremacy  perfect  in  the  abstract, 
but,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Irish  Representatives,  utterly  valueless 
and  absurd,  because  it  is  well  understood 
that  it  is  never  to  be  brought  into  exercise, 
and  for  confirmation  of  that  statement  he 
referred  to  the  remarkable  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  hon.  Member  heard  this 
portion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech,  for  if  he  had  he  could  not 
possibly  have  passed  it  by  without  inter- 
ruption, for,  whereas  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  to  him  as  having 
made  the  admission  that  he  made  the 
supremacy  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  never  to  be  exercised, 
I  myself  heard  the  hon.  Member  declare, 
not  only  that  it  was  a  supremacy  in  its 
own  character  inalienable,  but  that  it  was 
likewise  a  supremacy  that  ought  not  to 
be  brought  into  action  except  in  the  case 
which  he  believed  to  be  improbable — and 
I  concur  with  him^-of  the  commission 
of  some  gross  injustice  in  Ireland. 
That  is  the  whole  doctrine,  the  whole 
illustration  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  I  think  that  applies  as  a  fair 
instance  of  what  I  have  called  constant 
misconstruction.  With  regard  to  the 
arbitrary,  wilful,  copious,  baseless,  pro- 
phecies by  hon.  Members  opposite  I  will 
not  detain  the  House  with  particular 
illustrations.  My  illustration  is  in  the 
whole  stock-in-trade  of  the  Party  oppo- 
site. The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Mem« 
ber  for  Birmingham  may  be  said  to  have 
contained  almost  nothing  else.  If  I  were 
to  attempt  to  proceed  by  details  the 
process  would  become  very  difficult  or 
impossible,  amid  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  my  materials.  My  case  is  not  the  case 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  so  common  in  this 
House,  who  begin  by  assuring  the  House 
their  speech  will  be  a  short  one.  These 
promises  of  brevity,  always  given  with 
perfect  honesty,  yet  from  one  cause  or 
another  constantly  break  down.  If  I 
were  to  stand  upon  the  footing  analogous 
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to  the  character  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  lovers'  vows  which  had  to  be 
attended  with  the  privileged  and  chartered 
liberty  of  being  broken,  "  Jupiter  omni- 
poteus  perjuria  ridet  amantum^''  and  a 
governor  of  this  sublunary  sphere  might 
find  similar  opportunities  for  amusement 
in  tracing  in  detail  the  mode  in  which  a 
man  who  begins  with  a  most  moderate 
estimate  of  space  presently  passes  far 
beyond  the  demands  he  purposed  to  make 
on  you.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  find  my- 
self compelled  by  the  hour  of  the  night 
and  by  many  circumstances  to  omit  many 
matters  that  I  should  have  wished 
seriously  to  discuss.  I  intended  to  omit 
all  reference  to  the  land,  but  the  appeal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  compels  me 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion  we  have  made 
ample  provision  for  the  redemption  of 
our  pledges  with  regard  to  laud.  We 
have  proposed  to  secure  to  Parliiment 
ample  time  for  taking  whatever  measures 
it  may  think  imposed  upon  it  by  duty, 
by  honour,  by  equity  with  respect  to 
Irish  land,  aod  if  we  have  not  attempted 
to  couple  together  a  Home  Rule  Bill  and 
a  Land  Bill,  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
charge  against  us  ?  It  is  that  we  have 
refused  to  do  that  which  we  know  would 
have  been  a  suicidal  act,  because  it  would 
have  involved  the  undertaking  on  our 
part  of  what  was  not  only  difficult,  but 
with  respect  to  simultaneous  action 
totally  and  absolutely  impossible.  I  will 
not  refer  further  to  that  subject,  and  I 
will  not  refer  to  the  guarantees  for  the 
minority,  nor  to  two  matters  for  which 
I  think  myself  particularly  responsible. 
One  is  the  state  of  foreign  opinion. 
That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  moment, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  say, 
but  is  a  permanent,  standing,  recognised 
sentiment  and  conviction  as  displayed 
in  the  universal  literature  of  foreign 
countries  with  respect  to  the  great  issue 
as  a  whole  between  England  and  Ireland. 
That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  an 
account  to  settle  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sleaford 
(Mr.  Chaplin).  I  must  return  to  that 
matter  on  some  future  day,  and  then  I 
will  show  in  what  way  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  deals  with  history,  and  how 
in  particular  he  has  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  illustrious  Cavour  ;  but  I 
pass  on  to  a  subject  of  tlie  greatest  im- 
portance with  respect  to  the  experience 
realised   elsewhere,  not  only  in   foreign 
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countries,  but  in   our   own  Colonies,  of 
the    effects    of    Home    Rule,   as    illus- 
trated especially  by  the  case  of  Canada- 
Though  challenged  by  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  H.  James),  I  will  not  now  touch  on 
the  Land  League  ;  but  when  I  do  pro- 
ceed to  touch  upon  the  Land  League  and 
to   censure  it,  I   must   in    honesty   and 
honour  make  the  admission  that  without 
the  League  the  Act  of   1881  would  not 
at  this  moment  stand  on  the  pages  of  the 
Statute  Book.     And  without  the  Act  I 
should  be  glad  to   know  what  upon  the 
estimate  of  the  most  sanguine  gentleman 
sitting  opposite    would  at  this   moment 
have  been  the  condition  of   Ireland.     I 
will  also  omit  another  class  of  subjects 
which,  at  the  same  time,  I  admit  it  is  not 
easy  to  pass  by.     I  mean  the  topics  that 
are   those  not  only   of  controversy,   but 
almost  of  a  personal  character,  especially 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  language 
that  has  been  held  and  the  doctrines  that 
have  been  taught — ay  !  taught  not  only 
by  political  characters,  but   by  sages  of 
the    law.     One   word   only    will    I    say, 
after   having  listened  for  two  hours  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member   for  Bury   (Sir  H.   James).     1 
believe  he  once  gave  umbrage  to  extreme 
oppoueuts  by   speaking  forth   in  manly 
language  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace 
and  submitting  to  lawful  authority  ;  but 
if    he   was    so  unhappy  as  in  that  great 
matter  to  give  that  particular  form   of 
offence,  I  congratulate  him  upon  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  has  purged  himself 
from  it.  The  reason  why  without  further 
apology    I   decline   all   these   important 

subjects {^Opposition  laughter.']  I  am 

complimented  to  find  that  there  are  a 
large  body  of  gentlemen,  not  only  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  but  of  Members 
of  Parliament  who  are  opposed  to  me, 
who  cannot  bear  to  lose  any  of  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  I  might  address  to 
the  House.  The  reason  why  I  pass  tbese 
subjects  by  is  that,  in  my  opinioa  and 
conviction,  important  as  they  are,  and 
especially  important  as  is  the  argument 
from  the  experience  of  Home  Rule  all 
over  the  world  among  the  civilised  and 
European  races,  they  do  not  raise  the 
main  issue,  the  issue  which  ought  almost 
alone  be  present,  at  any  rate  principally 
present,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  is 
about  to  give  a  vote,  not  in  Committee, 
but  on  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Hill. 
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Wliat,  Sir,  is  that  issue  ?    In  my  opinion 
it  is   this.       How    is     Ireland    to    be 
gorerned  ?       Has    that    question    been 
answered  in  this  Debate  ?     Has  it  been 
answered  bj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  how  does  it  stand  ?     I  presume,  Sir, 
we  are  all  ac^reed  in  thinkinc:  that  Ire- 
land  onght  not  to  be  governed,  to  use  a 
bomelj   phrase,   from   hand   to    mouth. 
Well,   Sir,   there  is  another  proposition 
entirely  omitted  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  recognises 
the  deliberate  will  and  conviction  of  the 
governed  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
legitimate  title  of  government.     Can  you 
hope  in  these  days,  and  with  the  progress 
already  made,  to  govern   Ireland  against 
the  fixed  convictions  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation  ?      As  to  hand-to-mouth 
government,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
agree ;    but   I  think   we   have  at  least 
some  agreement  likewise  upon  the  other 
and  very  important  proposition.    In  1886 
our  contention  was — it  was  one  of  those 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man regards  as  so  trumpery  and  worthless 
—our  contention  was  that   government 
under  the  Union  had  failed  in  Ireland. 
It  began,   I    think,    with    unmitigated 
oppression.     Latterly,    it   had   come    to 
depend   upon    what   I   call    a    judicious 
mixture  of  coercion  and  concession,  and 
it  had  totally  failed  to  win  the  affections 
of  the  Irish  people.     At  that  time  the 
Tory      Party,      represented     by     Lord 
Salisbury,    virtually    concurred    in    that 
view.     Lord  Salisbury  admitted  that  the 
Government   had   failed.     He  gave   his 
reason  and  suggested  his  remedy.      The 
reason   why    it    had    failed    was   this — 
because  our  coercion  and  our  concessions 
were    indiscriminately    mixed    and    not 
administered    ou    fixed    and    permanent 
principles.     What   he  said  was — "  Give 
me  20  years  of  firm  government" — we 
icaow  perfectly  well  that  firm  government 
was  a  euphemism  for  coercion — 

•*  Give  me  20  years  of  firm  government,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
will  become  a  matter  perfectly  practicable  and 

easy." 

[^Opposition  cheers  J]  Oh,  I  am  not 
going  to  shock  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
by  a  departure  from  the  facts,  and  I  am 
very  glad  they  recognise  them  as  far  as 
I  have  proceeded.  We  were  agreed, 
then,  upon  those  two  propositions, 
h^nse  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Salis- 


bury, although  he  was  willing  to  suppress 
— or  call  it  what  you  will — the  people  of 
Ireland  for  20  years,  did  not  contemplate 
the  permanent  and  unlimited  government 
of  Ireland  against  the  convictions  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  was 
something  like  what  happened  at  the 
Reformation.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
views  of  other  hon.  Gentlemen  may  be ; 
but  my  conviction  is  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  great  deal  too  notable,  too  far- 
seeing,  and  too  wise  a  woman  to  enter- 
tain such  a  notion  as  that  of  maintaining 
an  Irish  Church  in  the  island  of  Ireland 
such  as  that  which  the  Irish  Church 
turned  out  to  be — that  is  to  say,  the 
Church  of  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  the 
people.  What  Queen  Elizabeth  believed 
when  setting  up  her  Church  was  that  the 
administrative  system  of  that  Church  was 
so  excellent  that  it  could  not  fail  to  con- 
vert the  people.  In  the  same  way  Lord 
Salisbury  hard  confidence  in  his  20  years 
of  firm  government,  which  I  call  coercion, 
and  fully  believe  that  that  policy  would 
bring  the  Irish  people  to  a  reasonable  way 
of  thinking  and  establish  harmony.  What 
I  want  to  put  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
is  this — what  has  become  of  their  nostrum 
of  20  years'  firm  government  ?  Could 
they  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
starting  it  ?  They  started  it  with  a 
magnificent  majority  of  120  persons  in 
this  House,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  made  a  great  rift — a  great  fissure, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  calls  it — in 
the  Liberal  Party.  They  cannot  have  a 
better  opportunity  again.  Is  there  any 
one  of  them  that  believes,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  man  amongst  them, 
that  they  or  their  children  will  ever  see 
another  majority  of  120  in  favour 
of  withholding  from  Ireland  the 
government  she  desires  ?  [An  hon. 
Member  :  Yes.]  There  is  one 
hon.  Gentleman  who  takes  that  view. 
I  will  not  press  the  argument  upon  him. 
I  believe  he  is  alone.  [  Opposition  cries 
of  "No!"]  At  any  rate.  Sir,  this 
cannot  be  denied — that  Ireland  is  against 
you,  Scotland  is  against  you,  Wales  is 
against  you,  and  that  England,  which 
seven  years  ago  was  so  enormously  in 
yom*  favour,  has  parted  with  two-thirds 
of  the  majority,  and  has  raised  some  pre- 
sumption not  very  favourable  as  to  what 
may  become  of  the  other  third.  At  any 
rate,  I  stand  upon  this  fact :  that  seven 
years  ago  it  was  recognised  that  we  had 
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come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that 
we  could  not  go  on  as  we  had  done.  A  new 
chart  of  policy  was  laid  down.  Twenty 
years  were  demanded  for  its  application. 
The  application  of  it  was  begun  with  a 
strong  unsparing  hand,  and  with  a  vast 
majority'  behind  the  Government,  and  in 
six  years  tlie  whole  fabric  was  over- 
turned. Sir,  as  it  was  then  admitted  to 
be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  policy 
for  Ireland,  and  as  six  years  have  since 
elapsed,  I  say  we  are  still  more  justified 
now  in  putting  to  the  Opposition  the 
question,  "  What  is  your  policy  for 
Ireland  ?"  Do  you  want  to  start  with  a 
new  20  years  ?  Have  you  the  smallest 
prospect  of  it ;  and  if  you  had  what  is 
your  security  that  it  would  not  break 
down  again  ?  No,  Sir  ;  this  is  a  subject 
constantly  avoided  by  gentlemen 
opposite.  They  do  not  venture  to  renew 
the  scheme  of  Lord  Salisbury  ;  and  when 
we  ask  them  what  their  policy  is,  there  is 
not  to  break  the  silence  a  voice  or  even  a 
whisper.  We  have  a  policy.  We  found 
ourselves,  as  we  think,  upon  reason  and 
upon  experience  in  presenting  it.  Our 
policy  is  not  of  a  very  original  character, 
because  although  it  may  be  perfectly  true 
that  in  details  it  cannot  be  said  to 
absolutely  correspond  with  any  of  the 
political  arrangements  of  the  world  in 
the  present  day,  does  it  follow  that  there 
is  no  lesson  to  be  gained  from  so  vast  an 
experience  of  mankind  in  such  various 
circumstances,  that  there  is  no  real  sub- 
stantial analogy  by  which  we  may  obtain 
guidance  in  the  great  matters  we  have 
before  us  ?  I  believe  there  are,  on  a 
moderate  estimate,  no  less  than 
1,400,000,000  of  human  faces  in  the 
world,  and  physiognomists  and  men  of 
science  tell  us  that  no  two  of  those  faces 
are  alike.  This  I  am  reminded  of  when 
I  hear  gentlemen  say,  when  we  find  in- 
stance after  instance  in  every  one  of 
which  the  concession  of  wliat  is  called 
Home  Rule  has  either  been  a  partial  or  a 
total  success,  that  the  circumstances  are 
not  alike.  I  answer  that  the  faces  are 
not  alike.  I  must  say  that  there  has 
been,  with  one  partial  exception,  a  care- 
ful evasion  of  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  The  only  exception  I  remem- 
ber was  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Worcestershire  (Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain). I  will  not  enter  upon  any  elabon^ 
eulogy    of    that    speech.      I 
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deavour  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words 
what  I  desire  to  say  of  it.  It  was 
a  speech  which  must  have  been  dear  and 
refreshing  to  a  father's  heart.  I  respect 
the  hon.  Member  so  much.  Sir,  that  I 
will  not  at  this  time  answer  the  partial 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member,  but 
1  will  observe,  as  to  the  mode  of  meet- 
ing our  appeal  to  an  experience  which 
may  fairly  be  called  universal,  and  onr 
challenge  to  produce  a  single  case  in 
which  the  concession  of  Local  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  produce  either  a  total 
or  a  partial  success,  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  examine  the  cases  or  meet 
the  arguments  we  bring  forward.  There 
is  another  point  which  I  admit  is  of 
some  importance,  and  which  requires 
from  me,  at  any  rate,  specific  notice.  Is 
this  Bill,  or  is  it  not,  accepted  by  Ireland, 
and  in  what  sense  is  it  accepted  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  East  Worcestershire 
(Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain)  said,  with 
great  acuteness — 

"What  would  you  thinit  of  two  men  of 
business  who  had  to  make  an  agreement  if 
each  man  drew  his  own  form  of  agreement  and 
signed  it,  the  two  forms  being  totally  different, 
and  they  yet  said  they  were  agreed  ? " 

Now,  Sir,  that  would  be  a  beautiful 
illustration  if  it  were  not  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  fact ;  for  I  say  deliberately 
that,  so  far  from  our  having  signed  a 
form  of  agreement  which  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  Nationalist  Members  for 
Ireland,  their  declarations  have  been 
such  that,  while  I  am  convinced  we  are 
entirely  agreed  in  substance,  in  mere 
terms  they  have  even  gone  beyond  our 
demands.  There  have  been  five  speeches 
from  the  Irish  Members  which  may 
fairly  be  called  representative  and  typical 
speeches.  One  was  the  able  and  wise 
speech  delivered  last  night  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton). 
One  was  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy), 
and  the  others  were  those  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Longford  (Mr. 
Blake),  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
East  Cork  (Mr.  Davitt),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  J. 
E.  Kedmond).  Not  one  of  those 
speeches  fell  short  of  what  we  have 
declared  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  neces- 
sary for  the  acceptance  of  this  Bill. 
That  is  where  we  look  for  a  durable, 
^1,  and  solid  statement  as  to  the  finality. 
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We  find  the  word  •*  finality  "  was  not  even 
eschewed  by  the  generous  unreserve  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford, 
who  attached  the  character  of  finality  to 
the  BiiL  I  will  not  dwell  upon  all  the 
cases  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  ;  it  would  be  a  trespassing 
unduly  on  the  time  of  the  House  for  me 
to  do  so.  What  said  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  last  night  ?  He  said,  "  This  is 
ft  Bill  that  will  end  the  feud  of  ages." 
That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  do. 
That  is  what  I  call  acceptance  by  the 
Irish  Members  of  this  Bill.  It  is  not 
given  to  us  to  see  so  far  into  futurity  as 
to  pronounce  dogmatically  what  law  will 
stand  or  what  will  not  stand,  without 
further  change  or  development,  the 
pressure  of  time  and  of  vicissitude. 
What  we  mean  by  this  Bill  is  to  close 
and  bury  a  controversy  of  700  years,  to 
place  Ireland  on  a  footing  of  genuine 
political  equality.  Grievous  and  painful 
as  have  been  the  incidents  of  the  past, 
foul  and  pollute  as  (in  the  language  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman)  has  been  the 
stream  of  Irish  history,  the  whole  of 
this  is  now  washed  away  in  the  waters 
of  oblivion.  We  start  anew  upon  an- 
other course.  Old  grudges  are  effaced, 
painful  recollections  are  effaced,  hope  has 
taken  their  place,  and  we  hope  with 
reasonable  confidence.  I  think  I  ought 
to  refer  particularly  to  the  speech  of  the 
hou.  Member  for  Waterford,  because  he  is 
regarded  with  justice  as  representing  the 
left  wing  of  the  Irish  Party.  I  listened 
with  great  care,  and  not  less  pleasure,  to 
that  speech.  I  do  not  speak  now  of 
amending  this  or  that  part  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee,  because  I  think  that  in  that 
respect  we  all  remain  perfectly  free. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  a 
single  proposition  in  the  speech  in  which 
the  hon.  Member  stated  so  powerfully 
aud  so  clearly  the  case  of  Ireland  to 
which  I  am  unable  to  say  aye.  The 
hon.  Member  did  not  found  the  claim  of 
Ireland  only  or  even  mainly  upon  griev- 
ances. As  far  as  I  understand,  the 
claim  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  it  rests  upon 
grievances,  may  be  stated  very  shortly  in 
these  words — first,  that  the  work  of 
practical  Irish  legislation  neither  has  been, 
nor  could  be,  under  the  conditions  of  our 
present  political  life,  efficiently  carried 
forward ;  and,  secondly,  that  Ireland  is 
ladeu  with  what  must  be  called  in  a 
large  degree  an  f^nti-National  Executive. 


But  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
this  :  we  cannot  exclude  the  right  and 
the  claim  of  a  nation  to  exercise  a  voice, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  a  decisive  voice — 
I  do  not  say  upon  a  question  belonging  to 
the  Empire,  but  I  do  say  upon  the  regu- 
lation of  its  domestic  policy.  I  take  my 
ground  broadly  upon  this — that  this  Bill 
has  been  accepted  in  terms  unequivocal 
and  satisfactory  by  the  Irish  Members 
who  have  spoken,  aud  especially  by 
those  who  may  be  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  sense  representative  and  typical 
men.  I  think  that  is  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  have  followed  with  care 
the  speeches  of  the  Irish  Members. 
That  brings  me  to  what,  after  all,  is  to 
me  perhaps  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
Debate,  for  I  ask  myself  why,  if  experi- 
ence urges  us  to  go  forward,  if  the  sense 
of  failure  reproaches  us  as  it  does  with 
respect  to  the  majority  in  this  House, 
and  if  the  Bill  has  that  acceptance  from 
the  Irish  Members  which  absolutely  ful- 
fils the  conditions  that  we  Ifave  laid 
down — why,  then,  do  you  reject  the 
measure  ?  I  grieve  to  say  that  a  Bill 
desired  by  Ireland  is  rejected  because  the 
Representatives  of  Ireland  are  met  with 
distrust  and  disbelief.  There  is  no  use 
concealing  that  from  ourselves.  I  know 
that  I  should  be  met  by  the  assertion, 
which  I  remember  very  well,  of  my 
right  hon  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham.     He  says — 

*'  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
people  of  Ireland.  My  objection  is  to  the 
Representatives — the  Nationalist  Representa- 
tives— of  Ireland." 

My  right  hon.  Friend  seems  to  think — 
which  astonishes  me  in  so  astute  a  man 
— that  he  has  here  got  hold  of  a  tangible 
and  a  broad  distinction.       Is  it  any  dis- 
tinction at  all  ?  Are  these  hon.  Gentlemen 
not  the  Representatives,  then,  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  ?  How  came 
they  there  ?       Are   they  there   by   the 
momentary  accident  of  a  single  election  ? 
Are  they  there  owing  to  the  fact  that 
an  election  has   been  tak'>i£^i%^«2.wSome 
other  issues,  and   that  tie  hand,  it  is  not 
issue  which  has  come  up  iras  of  the  efforts 
has  not  been  before  the  peiade  ;  so,  on  the 
Are  they  there  by  one  have  a  place    in 
the  Irish  people  ?     No,  St  in  remote,  but 
last  seven  or  eight  yearse  least  durable, 
when  the  franchise  was  tnot  the    least 
a  protection  which  in  Irelalhed  acts. 
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more  essential  than  an  enlargement  of 
the  franchise — you  had  the  Election  of 
1885,  you  had  the  Election  of  1886. 
You  had  the  discussions  from  that  time 
to  1892,  and  you  had  the  Election  of 
1892.  On  three  several  occasions  the 
Irish  Members  have  been  holding  the 
same  language  in  the  hearing  of  their 
constituents,  and  three  several  times 
they  have  been  sent  back  to  this  House 
that  they  might  continue  to  hold  it. 
In  those  circumstances,  how  idle  it  is  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bodmin  made  an 
announcement  which  caused  me  great 
alarm.  He  said  he  observed  there  was 
great  peculiarity  in  my  mode  of  handling 
public  questions,  and  especially  Irish 
questions.  My  right  hon.  Friend  is  one 
of  the  heavy  rather  than  one  of  the  light 
guns  of  the  Opposition.  He  does  not 
speak  without  a  good  deal  of  reflection. 
Therefore,  I  was  greatly  alarmed  until  I 
found  out  his  complaint  was — that  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  as  the  authentic  organ 
of  the  people.  I  plead  guilty  to  the  im- 
peachment, and  I  go  a  little  further. 
Though  there  may  be  great  philosophers, 
great  inquirers,  and  great  orators  who 
think  otherwise,  I  do  not  understand  how 
any  man  who  thinks  otherwise  can 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  loyal  adherent 
of  representative  government.  Ireland 
has  accepted  this  plan,  and  Ireland,  in 
her  acceptance,  and  her  loyal  acceptance, 
is  not  only  distrusted,  but  disbelieved. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury — than  whom  I  do  not  think  a 
kinder  man  exists — had  to  perform  what 
appeared  to  be  a  very  painful  operation. 
He  tried  to  impeach  the  political 
characters  of  the  Irish  Members,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down — although  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  he  carried  distrust  further  than  most 
of  his  followers — likewise  said,  '*  We 
must  look  to  the  character  of  these 
jgr^ptlpi^Aii.."  T^  am  aware  it  may  be  truly 
said  i^&'^  "jp  v»time  when  the  grievous 
been,  with  one  i  traditions  of  Ireland,  the 
ful  evasion  ofngs  and  the  apparently 
question.  Theobtainingfrom  Parliament 
ber  was  in  tlon  for  the  capital  desires 
Gentleman  teway  some  men  off  the  pre- 
Worcestershireolute  wisdom,  and  led  some 
lain).  I  will  Hse  from  time  to  time  ex- 
eulogy     of   aich    I,  for  one,  have   never 
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thought  it  necessary  to  treat  as  involving 
moral  delinquency,  for  which  I  have 
found  ample  explanation  in  the  conditions 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
spoke,  and  which  stand  in  most  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  means  which 
had  been  habitually  employed  by  the 
overpowering  might  of  England  and  by 
the  Ascendency  Party  in  Ireland.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  about  the  land,  you  have 
the  time  and  opportunity  in  which  to 
make  a  provision  for  the  land  which  shall 
be  permanent  and  irrevocable.  I  have 
never  heard  a  single  objection  made  that 
has  implied  the  slightest  aversion  or  dis- 
affection towards  this  country  since  the 
time  when  the  door  of  Hope  was  opened 
wide  and  we  adopted  their  cause.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of  this 
distrust.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is 
warranted.  Strong  language  has  l>eeu 
used.  I  myself  have  used  very  strong 
language.  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  that 
I  have  not  wantonly  or  unnecessarily 
done  so.  But  I  have  used  it  in  order  to 
show  what  this  distrust  and  disbelief 
amount  to.  It  amounts  to  this  :  that 
the  Irish  people  are  to  be  deliberately, 
and  by  this  Parliament,  depressed  below 
the  standard  level  of  civilised  mankind. 
That  is  the  real  explanation.  What  is  our 
mission  ?  We  have  made  it  oijr  mission, 
and,  I  rejoice  to  think,  our  glorious  mis- 
sion, to  carry  freedom,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  do  so,  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  given  it,  without  difficulty, 
to  the  members  of  our  own 
race  wherever  situated  ;  and  when 
I  say  without  difficulty,  at  any 
rate  long  ago  and  without  repentance. 
In  giving  free  Institutions  to  our  Colonies 
we  went  a  long  way.  I  want  now  to 
show  how  you  have  behaved  to  Ire- 
land and  how  you  have  behaved  to  every- 
body else.  In  giving  free  Institutions  to 
the  Colonies  vou  had  to  deal   with  the 

■r 

case  of  one  Colony  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  in  which  were  convicts,  or 
the  children  of  convicts.  I  do  not 
desire  it  to  be  thought  that  I  use  the 
phrase  as  conveying  a  stigma.  I  only 
want  to  show  what  policy  has  been 
adopted.  You  gave  them  free  Institu- 
tions, and  those  free  Institutions  have 
been  continued  with  nothing  but  the 
happiest  results.  But  you  have  not 
limited  your  benefactions  to  your  own 
race.  You  went  to  Canada,  and  found 
there  a  mass  of  frenchmen.     Responsible 
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Government  was  conceded  to  that  country, 
althongh  the  number  of  Frenchmen  in  it 
exceeded  the  number    of    Englishmen. 
Yoa  captured  the  Cape,  and  found  there 
a  sturdy  race  of  Dutchmen — the  most 
persistent    and     intractable    of     human 
beings.    Ton  treated  these  Dutchmen  in 
the  game  same  way.     But  the  Irishman  I 
Yoa  are  to  possess  this  vast  Empire,  spread 
multi-form   over   the   world,    and   every 
portion    of    it   inhabited    by   men   who 
acknowledge  your  justice,  and  feel  and 
enjoy  your  light  and  easy  sway.     But 
one   exception    is    to    be    permanently 
maintained,  and  at  your  own  shores  you 
are  to  have  an  island  to  which  you  are 
to  deny  the  same  free  Institutions.    Does 
not  this  justify  the  statement   I   have 
made?      Your    opposition  to   the   con- 
concession  of  a  Parliament  to  Ireland  is 
always  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Irish  people,  if  they  have  power  put 
into    their    hand,    will    always    use    it 
wrongly  ;  and  you  deny  to  them  not  the 
name  of  men,  but  the  proper  consequences 
of  the  acknowledgment  of    that  name. 
But    then,   say   some   hon.   Gentlemen, 
including  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for    West  Birmingham,    "  Oh, 
DO ;  we  do  not  deny  them  to  be  human. 
They  are  only  too  human."     Only  too 
homan  !     What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
In  what  are  they  too   human  ?      They 
are  too   human   to   have    any   common 
sense  ;  they  are  too  human  to  have  any 
sense  of  justice  ;  they  are  too  human  to 
have  any   perception    of  their    interest, 
though  it  glared  upon  them  like  the  sun 
at  noonday.     These   imputations — these 
cruel     imputations — are     the     grounds 
upon    which  you  are  refusing   to   Ire- 
land what    you   have    given    in   every 
analogous  case  throughout  the  Empire. 
Too  human  I  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  You 
are  tampering  with  ideas  under  the  vain, 
flimsy,      transparent     form     of     words, 
because  you  shrink  from  the  only  pro- 
position by  which  the  relation  between 
your  arguments  and  your  proceedings  can 
be    rationally  and  justly   described.     I 
will  pass    on,  for  I  have  been  already 
longer  than  I  intended.      I  will  only  say 
one  word  more.      My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  made  a 
promise  to  the  Irish  people  ;  he  said  that 
they  were  aided,  and  were  to  be  aided, 
by    one    of    the    great  Parties  in    this 
country.      I  do  not    think  that  in  the 
view  of  the  Irish  people  that  promise  of 
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my  right  hon.  Friend  will  require  any 
counter-signature.  What  is  this  Liberal 
Party  of  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  promised  the  aid  to  the  Irish  nation? 
It  is  a  Party  which  has  sprung  from  the 
people.  Anything  like  full  representa- 
tion sprang  from  the  first  Reform  Act, 
because  before  the  first  Reform  Act  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  an 
insecure  one.  Since  you  gave  full  repre- 
sentation to  the  people,  the  Liberal 
Party  has  become  a  great  power  in  the 
State.  And  this  I  can  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction — that  since  1828,  when 
the  first  of  its  triumphs  was  registered  in 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  there  has  never  been  a  great 
question  to  which  the  Liberal  Party  has 
steadily  and  seriously  laid  its  hand  and 
which  it  had  failed  to  conduct  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  I  will  not  go  through  the 
long  list.  It  would  savour  too  much  of 
boasting,  and  I  believe  that  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said  is  admitted.  And  in 
that  case  surely  it  is  a  matter  deserving 
of  some  consideration.  Has  the  Liberal 
Party  laid  its  hand  to  this  question 
steadily  and  in  earnest  ?  There  never 
was  a  subject  for  which  it  suffered  so 
severely,  for  which  it  has  wrought  so 
enthusiastically,  or  in  which  it  descended 
so  low  ;  and  in  respect  of  which  its 
ascent  from  that  low  point,  which  it  did 
reach  in  1886,  has  been  so  remarkable 
and  so  triumphant.  Do  you  think  that 
with  these  recollections  in  our  minds, 
do  you  think  that  with  the  present 
facts  before  us,  we  are  likely  to 
falter  or  recede  ?  Or  do  you  think  that 
the  rule  which  has  steadily  prevailed 
for  the  last  60  years,  since  the  Liberal 
Party  became  a  recognised  power  in  the 
Constitution,  is  now  going  to  be  broken? 
If  you  do,  at  least  you  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  our  having  come 
faith  in  its  continuance.  You  can 
hardly  be  surprised  if  I  say  that 
we  believe  that,  as  we  have 
taken  to  the  solution  of  this  great  Im- 
perial question  between  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not 
certainly  the  least  arduous  of  the  efforts 
the  Liberal  Party  has  made  ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  have  a  place  in 
history,  aye,  and  that  not  in  remote,  but 
in  early  history,  as  not  the  least  durable, 
not  the  least  fruitful,  not  the  least 
blessed  among  its  accomplished  acts. 
Mr.  Bartley  (Islington,  N.)  rose 
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Mr.   JoHK  MoRLEY  rose  in  faje  pli 
aud  claimed  to  move,  "  That  the  QiiestioD 
be  now  put." 

Question,  "  That  the  Question  be  nou 
put,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  put  accordingly,  "That  tbi 
word  '  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The     House     divided : — Ayes     ; 
Noes  304.— (Division  List,  No.  59.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  aeeand  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday,  4th  May, 


LOCAL  QOVBENMENT   (IRELAND)  PRO- 
VISIONAL    ORDER     (No.     1)      BILL. 

(No.-  281.) 
Read  the  third  time,  aud  passed. 

LOCAL      GOVBRNMENT      PROVISIONAL 
ORDER  BILL.-(No,  267.) 
Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  TEE  LORDS. 
That    they    have    agreed    to, — Anny 
Anuiutl  Bill,  with  Amendments. 

VOLDNTEER  FORCES  (JURY  ES. 
BMPTION)  BILL.— (No.  141.) 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1. 

Committee    report   Progress  ;    to    sit 
igaia  upon  Monday  next. 

iPPBALS    iFOR.vA   PAUFEllIS)    BILL 

[iurA.]. 

Read  the  first  time  ;  to  be  read  a  second 

;ime    upon   Monday    nest,    and    to    he 

mated.     [Bill  313.] 

SALE  OF  GOODS  BILL  [LoTd,]. 
Read   the   first   time  ;    to   be   read   a 
iecond  time  upon  Monday  next,  and  to 
>e  printed.     [Bill  314.} 

EVIDENCE   IN   CRIMINAL   CASES   BILL 

[Lord*]. 

Read   the   first    time ;    to   be  read   a 

iecond  time  upon  Thursday  next,  aud  to 

>e  printed.     [Bill  315.] 


Inquiry  Comm, 

PBOVISIONAL  ORDE 
STANDING  ORDEKSAl'I'LlCj 

COMPLIED   Wr 

Mr.  speaker  laid  u 
Report  from  one  of  the 
Petitions  for  Private  Bill 
case  of  the  following  Bt 
the  First  Reading  thereof 
Orders  which  are  applicabl 
been  complied  with — u 
Government  Provisional  < 


Ordered,  That  the  Bill  h 
time  upon  Monday  next. 

NAVY  (BOILER  COM 
Copy  presented, — of  C' 
Recommendations  of  the 
pointed  by  the  Lords  Coi 
the  Admiralty  to  consider 
and  designs  of  propelling 
boilers  iu  Her  Majesty' 
Command]  ;  to  lie  upon  tb 

POSTAL  MONEY  ORDERS  (1 
Copy  preseuted, — of  I 
tweeu  the  Post  Office  o 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  t 
the  Post  Office  of  the  Gr 
Luxemburg  for  the  excht 
Money  Orders,  dated  23rd. 
1893  [by  Command]  ;  to 
Table. 

POSTAL  PARCELS  (L 
Copy  presented, — of  A 
tween  the  General  Post  Offic 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britaii 
and  the  General  Post  OfE 
(or  the  exchange  of  Posta 
Command]  ;  to  lie  upon  th 


Copy  presented, — of  R 
Commissioners  appointed  t 
the  charges  against  the  i 
Judge  and  the  Administrat 
in  the  Colony  of  Trinida 
ceedings.  Evidence,  and  Di 
imand]  ;  to  lie  upon  th 
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The  Lord  C  ha  worth  (^E,  of  Meath) — 
Took  the  Oath. 

TflK  EVICTED   TENANTS    COMMISSION. 

question. — observations. 

The^  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN 
gave  Notice  that  he  would,  for  reasous 
which  no  doubt  their  Lordships  would 
nnderstaud,  postpone  the  following 
Notice  of  Motion  he  had  placed  on  the 
Paper  from  Thursday  until  Monday 
next .' — 

"To  call  attention  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  appointment  of  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Commission,  and  to  the  proceedings 
and  the  Report  of  the  Commissidn." 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  op  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
EiMBERLEv)  :  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  raind  putting  his  Notice  down 
for  Friday,  as  I  have  a  Notice  on  the 
Paper  which  might  interfere  with  it. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN 
had  no  objection  to  let  it  stand  for  Friday, 
the  28th  instant. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  My 
Lords,  there  is  some  Business  to-morrow, 
I  understand,  for  the  Standing  Committee, 
and  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move — "  That 
the  Evening  Sitting  of  the  House  do 
commence  to-morrow  at  half-past  five 
o'clock." 
•Lord  BALFOUR:  May  I  ask 
whether  that  is  to  be  the  only  Business 
for  to-morrow  or  not  ?  I  think  the  proce- 
dure in  former  Sessions  was  that  on  Tues- 
davs  the  House  always  met  at  half -past  5. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  : 
There  is  so  little  Business  to  be  done  at 
present  that  we  thought  that  would  not 
be  necessary  at  present. 

Lord  BALFOUR  :  I  did  not  under- 
stAnd  whether  it  was  intended.  I  thought 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  an  over-sight. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  We 
ma  J,  no  doubt,  have  to  move  it  lat€r  for 
every  Tuesday.  Due  Notice  will  be 
given  when  the   Sittings  on  subsequent 
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Tuesdays  will  begin  at  that  hour;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  now. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE 
(BORROWING  POWERS)  BILL.-<No.  60.) 

Examiners'    Certificate    of    non-com- 
pliance    with     the     Standing      Orders 
referred  to   the  Standing   Orders  Com-  * 
mittee  on  Friday  next. 

REGIMENTAL  DEBTS  (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.— (No.  59.) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order)  :  Bill  reported  without  Amend- 
ment :  Standing  Committee  negatived  ; 
and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  To-morrow. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT  (IRELAND)  PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER  (No.  I)  BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Conmions  ;  Read  1* ; 
to  be  printed  ;  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
aminers.    (No.  67.) 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL 
ORDER  BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  Read  1*; 
to  be  printed ;  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
aminers.    (No.  68.) 

House  adjotimed  at  twenty-five  minutes 

before  Five  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  24th  April  1893. 


ARMY  ANNUAL  BILL.— (No.  266.) 
Lords*  Amendments  considered. 

Page    4,  line  4,  sub-section  1,  leave 
out  21,  and  insert  14. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling,  &c.)  :  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  explain  that  this  Amendment, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  another 
place,  has  been  introduced  with  the  idea 
of  making  the  words  of  the  Bill,  when  it 
becomes  an  Act,  exactly  consonant  with 
2  T 
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what  I  gave  the  House  to  understaod 
would  be  the  practice  of  the  Department. 
I  said,  as  was  evidently  the  intentiou  of 
the  Bill,  tUat  the  commanding  oP 
should  have  power  to  give  punishment 
to  the  extent  of  21  days,  hut  Ihat 
CircuIarwouldbeiBsued  directing  that  that 
power  should  be  restricted  for  the  present 
to  14  daja.  Exception  has  been  taken  in 
another  place  to  the  very  idea  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  although  hi 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Army  under  him,  interfering,  as  it  is  said, 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  that  ix  an  operation  that  goes 
on  every  day,  because  the  Queen's  Re- 
gulations in  many  instances  lay  down 
directions  for  commanding  officers  and 
others  responsible  for  discipline,  always 
within  the  limit  laid  down  by  law. 
What  was  proposed  to  be  done  was 
strictly  within  the  powers  given  by 
Parliament,  and  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  make  the  restriction  in 
the  meantime  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  arrangement.  The  House 
of  Lords  have  thought  that  it 
was  undesirable,  aud  they  have  made 
this  change,  substituting  li  for  21.  It  Is, 
I  admit,  in  the  direction  of  the  general 
sentiment  on  the  subject  in  many  parts 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Bill 
was  before  us  ;  and  at  all  events,  even  if 
I  were  disposed  in  any  way  to  dispute 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is 
no  time  to  do  it  uow,  because  this  Bill 
requires  to  become  law  before  the  end  of 
the  week.  Therefore,  as  there  is  no 
time  for  further  disputation  in  the  matter, 
I  invite  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree 
with  the  Lords'  Amendment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  doth  agree  to  the 
Lords'  Amendment." — (Mr.  Campbell- 
Banjterman.) 

Mr.  HANBUEY  (Preston)  said,  he 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  persisted  in  trying  to  pass  a 
Bill  which  was  of  such  enormous  im- 
porlauce  to  the  Army.  The  Bill  bad 
l>een  hardly  considered  in  this  House,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  admit 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  House  a  good 
deal  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
Bill  ho'l  been  brought  out  at  the  last 
momeni,  and  one  of  the  pupils  who 
learned  the  lesson  most  qtuckly  was  the 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
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Bill. 


right  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  noi 
A  most  important  Amendment  was 
dnced  iu  another  place  ;  and  withoi 
wurniag  whatever,  without  any  Kot 
the  Paper,  at  a  time  which  was  eer 
most  unusual — when  Members 
down  OKpecting  Private  Business 
discussed — the  right  liou,  Geutlemi 
this  the  second  occasion  when  th( 
was  before  the  House,  again  atremp 
rush  it  through.  He  could  only  sa; 
he  was  perfectly  content  to  wip 
hands  of  the  whole  aHair,  becau 
did  not  think  it  was  the  proper  t. 
deal  with  such  an  important  Bill.  I 
utterly  impossililc,  without  any  inf 
tion  whatever  before  them,  withoii 
Notice  that  the  Bill  was  lo  be  disci 
to  discuss  it  properly  on  the  pi 
occasion.  All  they  could  do,  a 
would  do,  was  to  move  that  the  1 
do  not  agree  with  the  Lords'  Amend 
Amendment  proposed,  "That 
Ilonse  do  not  agree  lo  the  I 
Amendment." — {Mr.  Hanbury.) 

•Mk.  CAMPBELL-BANNERM 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  ei 
that  the  course  taken  is  precise!, 
usual  and  ordinary  course,  and  I  ha< 
departed  in  any  respect  from  the  pr 
of  the  House.  This  pitrticular  At 
mcnt  which  has  been  in  trod  net 
anotlier  place  is  in  the  direction 
good  deal  of  what  the  hon.  Membei 
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Mr.  GIBSOK  BOWLES 
Regis)  said,  he  would  like,  if  he 
Order,  to  move  an  Amendmeni 
Lords'  Amendment.  He  wouh 
Bubstitnte  seven  days  for  14. 

•Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Qii. 
that  the  House  do  agree  with  tfa 
The  course  for  the  hon.  Gentl 
take  is  to  negative  the  propositio 
Colonel  E.  HUGHES  (W, 
said,  be  saw  no  reason  wbatove 
agree  with  the  Lords'  Amondme 
he  supported  the  proposition. 

•Colonel  HOWARD  VII 
(Sheffield,  Central)  thought  it  v 
ad  vantageous  for  the  Army  to  have 
substituted  for2I.  Hewonld  like 
hon.  Gentleman  to  tell  them  wh 
proposed  now  lo  issue  any  M 
dum,  or  whether  this  Amendi 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  would 
any  necessity  for  issuing  a  Memo 
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He  follj  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Preston  as  to  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  without  Notice 
being  given  to  the  House. 

Mr.  DUNBAR  BARTON  (Armagh, 
Mid)  said,  some  people  had  clearly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  these  dis- 
ciplinary changes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Army  Bill  without  ex- 
pUnation  as  to  their  immediate  cause 
were  due  to  the  necessity  the  Govern- 
ment felt  as  to  extra  discipline  in  case 
the  War  Office  had  to  use  British  troops 
in  Ulster.  It  was  the  only  explanation 
he  had  heard,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he 
admitted  it  himself.  He  should  cer- 
tainly support  his  hon.  Friends  in  any 
course  they  might  take,  because  he 
thought  they  ought  to  know  what  was  the 
reason  for  these  strict  disciplinary  changes. 

Colonel  R.  GUNTER  (York,  W.R., 
Barkstone  Ash)  considered  that  the 
increased  power  given  to  the  commanding 
officer  would  add  very  much  to  his 
position,  and  save  a  great  number  of  small 
courts  martial. 


and  Pensions. 


QUE  S  TIONS. 
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Lords'  Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lords'  Amendment,  Clause  10,  Sub- 
section 3,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  3. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
This  is  a  purely  consequential  Amend- 
ment. 

Lords'  Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  another  Amendment  dealing  with 
the  hearing  of  evidence, 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said  :  The  words  as  they  stood  might 
have  been  read  as  implying  that  the 
commanding  officers  should  first  give  his 
decision,  and  then  bear  the  evidence. 
This  makes  it  more  plain. 

Mr.  HANBURY  complained  that 
these  Amendments  were  not  printed,  and 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
rather  transgressing  the  ordinary  Rules 
of  the  House,  as  there  was  no  informa- 
tion before  them. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  himself  understand 
the  Amendments,  and  he  suggeste<l  that 
he  should  lay  them  in  some  shape  before 
the  House. 

•Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  departed  from  the 
osaal  practice. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


COMPENSATION  TO  WORKMEN  FOR 

INJURIES. 
Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  exempt  from  any  liability  under 
the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  to  com- 
pensate workmen  for  injury  caused  to 
them  in  their  employment ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  waive  their  present  discretion 
to  compensate,  or  not  to  compensate,  as 
they  deem  fit,  and  to  place  themselves  in 
this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  other 
employers  of  labour  under  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  ? 

The  secretary  op  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  in  the  affirmative.  As 
to  the  second  question,  the  Crown  cannot 
be  sued,  as  other  employers  can,  by  third 
persons  for  injuries  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  its  workmen.  The 
principle  of  the  Bill  is  to  place  workmen, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  same  position  as 
third  persons.  The  Government  have 
received,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
representations  from  their  workmen 
asking  for  a  change  of  the  law.  Under 
the  circumstances,  as  at  present  adviseiji, 
I  am  'not  prepared  to  propose  that  the 
law  shall  be  altered  in  the  manner 
suggested. 

SOLDIERS'  CLOTHING  AND  PENSIONS. 
Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.) :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  when  the  soldier  will  be  allowed  to 
dispose  of  his  time-worn  clothing  on 
discharge,  and  when  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  special  pensions  for  Crimean 
and  Mutiny  veterans  will  be  carried  out, 
as  proposed  in  the  Army  Estimate  state- 
ment ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell  -  Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  When  the  arrangements 
now  proposed  are  finally  approved,  the 
clothing  in  question  supplied  from  and 
after  January  1  last  will  become  the 
property  of  the  soldier.  As  regards  the 
special  pensions,  the  extent  to  which  the 
increase  can  be  carried  has  -not  yet  been 
finally  settled. 

2  T  2 


Trial  by  Jury 

VOLUNTEER  BADGES. 
OLOSEL  HUGHES  :    I  beg  to  ask 

Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
questioQ  of  grapting  aome  distinctive 
[e  to  Voluutoers  below  commissioned 
L  for  20  years'  efficient  service  is  in 
emplatiou  ;  and,  if  not,  will  the 
enimeut  give  the  qiiOBtiou  its  early 
lideration  ? 

[r.  CAMPBELL-BAN NERM an  : 
to  only  repeat  what  I  have  already 
the  House — that  the  matter  is  under 

(lENDI.Y  SOCIETY  REODLATIONS. 
loLONEL  HUGHES  :    I  beg  to  ask 

Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home 
lartment  whether  complaints  have 
hod  him  that  the  practice  whereby 
rations  of  rules  in  Friendly  Societies 
e  to  be  declared  before  a  Police 
;istrate  causes  loss  of  time  to  officers 
■"riendly  Societies  in  the  Metropolis 
•,  lu  the  middle  of  the  day,  have  to 
t.  for  hours  among  the  frequenters  of 
ce  Courts  to  make  a  formal  declara- 
;  and  whettier  he  sees  any  objection 
lie  declaration  being  made  before  any 
;istrate,  or  before  a  Commissioner  to 
inistcr  oaths  ? 

[r.  ASQUITH  :  No  complaints 
3  lieen  received  on  the  subject  re- 
id  to  by  the  hon.  Member.  There  is 
aw  or  regulation  requiring  a  declara- 

to  1)0  made  at  a  Police  Court,  and 
before  a  Justice  of  Peace  or  Com- 
lioncr  of    Oaths,    and  I  understand 

no  such  requirement  is  ever  made 
ha  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 

WAGES  AT  WOOLWICH. 
OLOKEL  HUGHES :  I  l>eg  to  ask 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
nil  state  what  is  the  present  position 
he  question  of  raising  the  Govern- 
t  labourers'  wages  at  Woolwich  to  a 
mum  of  fid.  an  hour  ;  and  whether 
alteration  made  will  date  from  April 
I  was  the  case  under  the  late  Govern- 
t? 

Ai-TAiN  BOWLES  (Middleaes,  Eu- 
) :  On  the  same  subject  I  beg  to  ask 
le  Government  contemplate  intro- 
ng  a  minimum  rate  of  pay  of  6d.  an 
in  the  War  Office  Departments  at 
i\A  and  Woolwich  ? 


{COMMONS}  in  Assam. 

The  FINANCIAL  SECRETJ 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woor 
Hanley)  :    The  work  of  analysing 

tabulating  the  rates  of  wages  paid  ii 
various  Governmeut  Departments  is 
advanced,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
elusions  may  be  arrived  at  sliortl; 
may  add  that  the  hon.  Memljcr  hti 
sufficient  grounds  for  assuming  thai 
specific  minimum  rale  has  ever 
accepted  by  the  Governmeut. 


THB     SEW     6ATTLE    COLLlERt 
PLOSION. 

Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  (Peterboroi 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Sco 
whether  he  is  aware  that  anothei 
has  occurreil  at  the  New  Battle  C 
Midlothiau,    resulting    in    the 
James  Lynch,  who  was  boiled  oi 
to   death   while   clenuilig   out 
there  being  no  pei^on  in  cliarj 
boiler   at   the    time   he    was    di 
dangerous  work  ;    and  whether 
poses  to  hold  a  pnblic  inquirv  ? 

The  SECRETARY  kok 
LAND  (Sir  G.  Tkevelvax,  i 
Bridgeton)  :  There  has  been  a  fu 
into  the  circnmBtftUcts  Rttendinj 
fortnnate  case,  both  by  the  poli( 
the  Inspector  of  Mines.  The  1 
the  Inspeutor  of  Mines  is  mnJ 
Home  Office,  and  any  question  i 
it  should  bo  addressed  to  that 
ment.  The  ease  is  not  one  of  a 
with  respect  to  which  a  Commi 
a  public  inquiry  has  ever  be« 
under  the  existing  law  ;  but  sui 
would  be  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  under  the  Bill  which,  ai 
Member  is  aware,  will  shortly 
dueed. 

Mil.  A.  C.  MORTON  :  Can 
hon.  Gentleman  tell  me  the  da 
inquiries  by  the  police  and  I 
curator  Fiscal  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  I 
the  dates  here,  but  I  will  supplj 
the  hon.  Member. 

TltlAL  BY  JUKI'  IN  AHSJ 
Mr.  PAUL  (Eilinburgh,  S.)  : 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  S 
India  whether,  since  the  year 
cases  committed  to  the  Court  ol 
in  the  sis  districts  of  the  Pri 
Assam  into  which  trial  by  jury 
introdiiced  have  been  tried  I 
whether   tlie  great   proportion 
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committed  to  the  Sessions  were  cases 
of  murder  and  culpable  homicide  ; 
whether  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
br  a  letter  of  the  25th  August,  1892, 
auggested  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, that  these  cases  should  be 
withdrawn  from  juries ;  whether  any 
other  cases  previously  triable  by  juries 
have  also  been  withdrawn  ;  whether  the 
Chief  Commissioner  has  given  effect  to 
the  Governor  Generars  proposals  by 
is.-iuing  any  Notification ;  whether  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  has  made 
similar  proposals  to  the  Governor  of 
Bombay  to  limit  the  operation  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  whether  that  Government  has 
issued  any  Notification ;  and  whether 
the  Notifications,  if  any,  issued  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  limiting 
the  operation  of  trial  by  jury  will  be 
reconsidered  by  the  Government  of 
India  now  that  the  similar  Notification 
published  by  the  Government  of  Bengal 
has  been  cancelled  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governmeurt  of  India  ? 

•The  under  SECRi;TARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  My '  hon.  Friend  has  asked  me 
to  reply  to  this  question.  From  1862  to 
1868  all  criminal  cases  were  triable  by 
jury  in  the  Assam  Valley  districts  ;  from 
the  latter  year  trial  by  jury  was  restricted 
to  the  same  classes  of  cases  as  were  so 
triable  in  Bengal.  The  statistics  in  the 
possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  do 
not  enable  him  to  answer  the  second 
question  of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  answer 
to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  questions 
is.  Yes.  A  similar  suggestion  was  made 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  but  the  latter 
Government  have  not  issued  any  Notifi- 
cation on  the  subject.  As  the  Bengal 
Notification  has  been  cancelled,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  no  doubt  that  the 
Assam  Notification  has  been,  or  will 
shortly  be,  also  withdrawn.     If  an  early 

Gazette  does  not  show  that  this  has 
been  done,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  will  be  called  to  the 
matter. 

FERROL  HARBOUR. 
Mr.  go URLEY  (Sunderland)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  a  fresh  survey  has  been  made  by 
British  naval  officers  of  the  approaches 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  Ferrol  Harbour, 


in  conjunction  with  or  independent  of 
Spanish  officers  ;  and  can  he  state  how 
far  the  result  of  the  new  survey  corre- 
sponds  with,  or  differs  from,  the  chart  in 
use,  at  the  point  where  the  Howe 
stranded  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dun- 
dee) :  The  surroundings  taken  by  officers 
of  the  Channel  Squadron,  by  permission 
of  the  Spanish  Authorities  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Court  Martial,  are  giv.en  on  the 
chart  attached  to  the  papers  in  the  Hoioe 
case,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members.  The  chart  will  furnish  the 
best  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
Member's  question. 


H.M.S.  "  HOWE. 


»» 


Mr.  go  URLEY  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  state  what  Report  he 
has  received  relative  to  the  extent  of 
damages,  external  and  ititernal,  sustained 
by  the  battle-ship  Howe ;  whether  the 
vessel  is  being  docked  by  the  salvage 
contractors  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  whether  she  is  to  be 
broijght  home  for  repairs  by  Admiralty 
or  hired  tugs  ;  and  can  he  also  state  the 
probable  cost  of  temporary  repairs  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  The  injuries 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Howe  are  reported 
as  severe,  but  that  there  are  no  grounds 
to  suppose  that  the  ship  is  seriously 
strained.  The  Howe  was  not  docked  by 
the  salvage  contractors,  and  she  will  be 
brought  home  by  the  Admiralty.  The 
probable  cost  of  the  temporary  repairs  is 
not  yet  reported. 

THE  AYRSHIRE  FISHERY. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  (Wig- 
ton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  whether  he  is  aware  of  the 
serious  damage  caused  to  the  herring 
fishing  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  by  reason 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Fishery  Board  to 
prohibit  seine-net  trawling  east  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Island  of  Cum  brae  to 
Ailsa  Craig,  as  repeatedly  petitioned  for 
by  the  fishermen  of  Girvan  and 
Ballantrae  ;  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  progressive  decrease  in 
the  number  of  herrings  landed  at  Girvan, 
as  shown  by  the  Harbourmaster's  books, 
and  if  it  is  correctly  stated  as  follows  : 
From    12th   July,    1888,  to    12th  July, 
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889,  8,415  crans;  from  12tli  July,  1889, 
a  12tb  July,  1890,  »,284  crnns  ;  from 
12th  July,  1890,  to  12th  July,  1891, 
i,724  crans  ;  from  12th  July,  1891,  to 
12th  July,  1892,  3,044  crans  ;  from  12tli 
July,  ia92,  to  Ut  April,  1893,  472  craus; 
ind  whether,  in  view  of  the  poverty 
luffered  in  consequeuue  of  this  state  of 
.hingB  among  the  Ayrshire  fishermeu,  he 
A'ill  direct  iuquiry  to  be  made  iuto  tlic 
neaus  which  may  be  taken  to  remedy 
t  ?  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  regret  the 
phraseology  of  the  first  paragraph  seems 
;o  imply  a  charge  against  the  officials  of 
;he  Fishery  Board  ;  but  I  have  no 
lesire  it  should  bear  sucli  a  construction. 
Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  The  stiitisties 
^iveu  iu  the  last  paragraph  of  the  hon. 
Member's  question,  showing  the  decline 
:>f  the  herring  fishing  off  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire,  are  substantially  correct.  As 
rcgai'ds  the  main  part  of  the  question,  X 
liave  to  state  that  in  response  to  a  request 
made  by  the  hou.  Member  for  South 
Ayrshire,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fishery 
Board  held  an  inquiry  on  the  24th 
Jnuuary  last,  at  Girvan,  as  to  tlie  Reine- 
uet  fishing  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and 
submitted  a  lleport  thereon  to  the  Board 
nn  the  9lb  February.  If  the  hou.  Mem- 
ber wislies,  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  him 
[I  copy  of  the  Report,  and  a  subsequent 
Memorandum  which  I  liave  received  from 
the  Fishery  Board.  The  Board  are  still 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
regarding  this  vexed  question,  both  by 
collecting  statistics  and  making  local 
inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  scine-net 
fishing  on  the  sujiply  of  herrings;  but  they 
consider  that  they  would  not  bo  justified 
in  interfering  as  regards  seine-net 
fishing  until  they  are  able  to  obtain  some 
definite  infonnation  which  will  give 
reasonable  expectation  that  beneficial 
results  would  follow  their  action.  In 
this  view  I  entirely  concur. 

THE     ARMEMIAN     POLITICAL 

PRISONERS. 

Mn.       FRANCIS       STEVENSON 

(Snflblk,  Eye)  :  1  beg  to  ask  the  Under 

Secretary  of    State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

whether      the      recently      promulgated 

amnesty  of    the    Sultan,  releasing    th< 

Armenian  political  prisoners,  will  be  ei' 

tended    to  the    Archbishops  of  Marash 

aud  Zeitoum,  the  Bisliop  of  Moush,  and 

the  clergy  aud  Bcboolmasters  who  have 

Sir  HcTberl  Maxwell 


n  the  Midlands. 


I 


been  imprisoned  after  an  irregular  tri 
and,  if  not,  whether  Hei'  Majes 
Government  will  use  its  good  ofHces 
their  behalf  P 

Sir  E.  grey  :  The  amnesty  wa 
favour  of  a  nnmber  of  Armenians  < 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  il 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  apply  to  pert 
who  ha\'e  been  tried  and  sentenced 
terms  of  imprisonment.  Her  Majes 
Ambassador,  as  I  stated  on  the  i 
March,  made  nuoificial  representat 
on  behalf  of  the  Archbishops ;  but  tl 
sentences  have  been  confirmed  by 
Court  of  Cassation,  and  can  only  be 
mitted  by  the  Sultan. 

Mil.  FRANCIS  STEVENSON 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  S 
for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  HerMajei^ 
Government  will  direct  that  the  approj 
iug  trials  of  the  Armenian  prisoiien 
Angora  siiall  be  attended  by  a  Re 
seutative  of  the  British  Embassy  or  I 
Consular  officer  specially  deputed  for 
purpose  ? 

"Sir  E.  GREY  :  It  is  not  propose' 
send  a  Diplomatic  or  Consular  of 
specially  to  Angora  ;  hut  Mr.  New 
the  Vice  Consul,  who  resides  there, 
be  instructed  to  report  upon  the  trial 
the  Armenian  prisoners. 

RIFLE  RANGES  IN  THE  MIDI.ANI 
Mu.  BILL  (Staffordshire,  Leek) 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Statt 
War  whether  he  is  aware  of  the  p 
inconvenience  suffered  for  several  y 
past  by  the  troops  stationed  at  Licht 
aud  by  the  Militia  regiments  which 
semble  there  for  annual  training,  o> 
to  the  delay  in  the  provision  of  a  suit 
musketry  range ;  aud  whether  lie 
take  early  steps  for  establishing  an  ai 
sible  range,  cither  on  Cannock  Chns 
elsewhere  in  the  ncighixmrhood  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMj 
A  suitable  musketry  range  is  much 
quired  for  Lichfield  and  oilier  statioi 
the  Midlands.  One  has  been  iuspt 
on  Cannock  Chase,  but  I  am  afniii 
acquisition  would  lie  costly,  and  I 
not,  therefore,  intimate;  any  deciKto] 
the  subject, 

Mr.    BILL  :    Will    the    right 
Gentleman    allow    me    to    commun 
to  him  some  information   I   have  on 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  if  he  will  do  so. 

GUN  AMMUNITION  CARRIAGES. 
Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  the  Service  is  provided 
with  some  gun  carriages  so  constructed 
as  to  carry  not  only  the  gun  but  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  ammunition;  if  so, 
how  long  is  it  since  this  carriage  was  in- 
troduced, and  how  many  such  carriages 
have  been  provided  for  the  Service ; 
whether  such  carriages  are  exclusively 
made  for  small  machine  guns,  and 
whether  cordite  powder  is  specially  used 
for  these  guns  ;  whether,  when  the  am- 
mnnition-box  is  wholly  or  nearly  empty, 
the  shake  and  jar  during  the  movement 
of  the  carriage,  arising  from  the  dimi- 
nished weight,  are  so  great  that  they  tend 
to  produce  displacement  of  the  delicate 
parts  of  the  mechanism  of  the  gun  ;  and 
whether,  if  such  is  the  case,  steps  will  be 
taken  to  obviate  for  the  future  the  pos- 
sibility of  injury  to  the  parts  referred  to, 
and  derangement  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
gun? 

♦Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
About  50  of  the  carriages  referred  to 
have  been  issued  to  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
since  the  year  1888.  They  are  exclu- 
sively for  small  machine  guns  ;  and  no 
complaint  of  the  nature  indicated  in  the 
question  has  been  received.  These  car- 
riages will  be  gradually  replaced  by 
others  of  a  later  pattern,  carrying  the 
Maxim  gun. 

RICHMOND  PRISON,   DUBLIN. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork)  :  In 
the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Louth,  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  obtaining  Richmond  Prison, 
Dublin,  for  a  barracks,  has  obtained 
buildings  and  several  acres  of  laud  on 
which  admittedly  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion spent  over  £100,000 ;  whether  the 
War  Department  are  now  in  dispute  with 
the  Dublin  Corporation  over  the  lands 
at  the  Pigeon  House  Fort,  alleged  to  be 
affected  T>y  the  proposed  main  drainage 
scheme ;  what  is  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation demanded  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  the  Corporation  on  account  of 
the  Pigeon  House  Lands  ;  and  why 
is   the   value  of    the    new    Wellington 


Barracks,  which  the  War  Department 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Dublin,  omitted  from  consideration  in 
the  discussion  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

According  to  a  Return  recently  made  to 
Parliament,  the  capital  expenditure  by 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  on  the  Rich- 
mond Bridewell  was  £66,890.  The 
Return  shows  also  an  amount  expended 
on  repairs,  but  this  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  value.     There  is  no  dispute 

with  the  Corporation  as  to  its  main 
drainage  scheme  ;  but  the  Act  requires 
that,  before  the  Corporation  can  carry  it 
out,  the  Secretary  of  State  must  give  his 
approval  to  it,  and  that  approval  would  be 
contingent  on  nothing  being  proposed 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  Pigeon  House  Fort.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  to,  and  is  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Army 
Sanitary  Committee,  and  it  is  premature 
to  assume  that  any  demand  for  compen- 
sation will  arise.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
every  desire  to  assist  the  Corporation  in 
attaining  an  object  so  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  Dublin.  There  is  no  immediate 
connection  between  the  drainage  scheme 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  Richmond 
Prison  for  the  Wellington  Barracks. 
The  Corporation,  I  am  advised,  has  no 
legal  claim  in  regard  to  its  disused 
prison.  Even  if  it  had,  the  value  would 
be  little  beyond  that  of  the  land,  for 
the  old  buildings  have  been  to  only  a 
very  small  extent  applicable  to  the  new 
service. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  WITH  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Colonel     HOWARD     VINCENT 

(Sheffield,  Central) :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  if  there  is  anv  foundation  for  the 

«r 

statement    of    DalziePs     Agency     that 

President  Cleveland  proposes  to  abrogate 
the  12  Treaties  lately  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  foreign  countries, 
and  providing  for  the  admission  of 
American  goods  either  duty  free  or  at  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  duties 
levied  on  British  goods  in  reciprocity  for 
admission  to  the  American  market  ? 

♦Sir  E.  grey  :  We  have  not  received 
any  intelligence  to  this  effect. 
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HAULBOWLINE  VICTUALLING  STORES. 

Captain  DONELAN  (Cork,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  he  is  aware  that  some  men 
working  at  the  Haulbowline  Victualling 
Stores  only  receive  12s.  and  ISs.  a  week  ; 
and  if  he  would  consider  the  justice  of 
equalising  their  pay  with  that  of  the 
men  who  are  similarly  employed  in 
England,  or  of  at  least  granting  them 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  dockyard 
labourers  at  Haulbowline  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  There  is  only 
one  labourer  in  the  Victualling  Yard  at 
Haulbowline  in  receipt  of  the  rate  of  pay 
mentioned,'  and  he  gets  a  Government 
cottage,  free  of  rent,  in  addition  to  his 
wages. 

TRADE  THROUGH  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Mr.  stern  (Suffolk,  Stowmarket)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  whether  he  w'ould  have  any 
objection  to  supply  a  Return,  in  continua- 
tion of  that  granted  in  1 883,  with  regard 
to  the  trade  from  the  East  through  the 
Suez  Canal  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  Such  a  Return  is  nearly 
complete,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
printers  early  next  week. 

IRISH  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Mr.  a.  O'CONNOR  (Donegal,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer if  he  can  state  the  amount  of 
the  Customs  Duties  collected  in  Ireland 
by  Excise  officers  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years  ? 

•The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.Harcourt,  Derby)  : 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — In  1890-91, 
£202,212;  in  1891-92,  £209,624;  in 
1892-93,  £186,385. 

RAILWAY  RATES  FOR  BRICKS. 

Mr.  NEWDIGATE  (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  it  is 
within  his  knowledge  that,  in  spite  of 
the  Railway  Companies'  statement  that 
they  were  revising  their  rates  so  that  the 
increase  should  in  no  case  exceed  5  per 
cent.,  the  rates  on  bricks  sent  out  from 
the  Nuneaton  district  show  an  average 
increase  of  12^  per  cent. ;  and  whether 


he  will  make  any  representation  to  the 
Railway  Company  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  have  received 
no  complaint.  Sut  I  have  communicated 
the  hon.  Member's  question  to  the  Rail- 
way Association,  but  have  not  had  time 
for  a  reply. 

RAILWAY.  RATES. 

Sir  JAMES  WHITEHEAD  (Lei- 
cester)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he  is  now 
in  a  position  to  nominate  the  Members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates, 
and  to  state  the  terms  of  the  Reference  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  have  put  the 
Notice  of  Motion  and  terms  of  Reference 
on  the  Notice  Paper  to-day.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  nominated  in  due  course. 

KILLALOE    SLATES. 

Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General 
whether  certain  Post  Office  buildings  in 
Ireland  require  to  be  roofed  ;  and  will 
Killaloe  slates  be  used  in  the  Irish  build- 
ing contracts  in  his  Department  ? 

The  secretary  to  the 
TREASURY  (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  Old- 
ham) :  I  am  informed  that  the  tenders 
for  the  Post  Office  roofs  alluded  to  were 
accepted  a  year  ago  on  a  specification 
which  did  not  name  Killaloe  slates ;  bat 
I  may  refer  to  my  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Clare  on  the  24th 
March,  in  which  I  stated  the  present 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Works  with  re- 
gard to  these  slates. 

RAILWAY  STATION  DEPARTMENTS.  a 
Mr.  AIRD  (Paddington,  N.)  :  I  beg  | 
to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
if  he  will  consider  the  desirability  of 
taxing  soap,  pills,  and  other  advertise- 
ments which  are  in  common  use  in  the 
Metropolis,  the  railway  st^itions,  and 
even  in  rural  districts  into  which  our 
railways  travel  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  It  is  not  in 
contemplation  at  present  to  make  anj 
change  in  regard  to  duties  on  railway 
station  advertisements  ;  and,  if  it  were, 
it  could  hardly  be  confined  to  soap  and 
pills. 

GUERNSEY  BARRACKS. 
Mr.  H.  S.  WRIGHT  (Nottingham,  S.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  it  is  intended  to  build  mar- 
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ried  quarters  for  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
Citadel  at  Guernsey  ;  and,  if  so,  when  will 
thej  be  commenced ;  and  will  he  state 
how  many  married  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  are  at  present  provided 
with  two  rooms  ;  how  many  with  one 
only  ;  and  how  many  of  these  rooms 
are  situated  on  the  landings  or  in  the 
passages  of  the  single  men's  rooms  ? 
•Mb.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  provision  of  married  quarters  for 
the  troops  in  the  Guernsey  Citadel  will 
be  commenced  in  about  two  months. 
There  are,  at  present,  no  two-roomed 
quarters,  but  there  are  nine  single  rooms, 
five  of  which  are  on  landings.  None  are 
in  the  passages  referred  to. 

PAUI>ER  BURIALS. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  :  In  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Louth,  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether,  by 
the  practice  of  his  Department,  a  clergy- 
man, by  reason  of  his  receiving  fees  out 
of  the  poor  rates  of  a  parish  for  perform- 
ing the  service  at  the  burial  of  paupers, 
is  thereby  disqualified  from  serving  as  a 
Poor  Law  Guardian  of  that  parish  under 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  {p  &,  6  Vic.  c.  57,  s. 
14),  which  provides  that  no  person 
receiving  any  fixed  salary  or  emoluments 
from  the  poor  rates  in  any  parish  or 
union  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as 
Guardian  in  such  parish  or  union  ? 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  The 
question  whether  the  receipt  of  fees  for 
performing  the  service  at  the  burial  of 
paupers  constitutes  a  disqualification  for 
the  office  of  Guardian  came  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their 
decision  in  1873,  and  the  Board  then 
lield  that  the  receipt  of  these  fees  did 
not  disqualify. 

THE  NORFOLK  LOBSTER  FISHERIES. 

Mr.  COZENS-HARDY  (Norfolk, 
^.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  he  is  aware  that 
^he  crab  and  lobster  fisheries  on  the 
North  Coast  of  Norfolk  are  in  danger  of 
^ing  ruined  for  the  want  of  reo:ulation  ; 
whether  an  application  from  the  Norfolk 
County  Council  for  the  creation  of  a  sea 
fisheries  district  co-extensive  with  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  crab  and  lobster 


fisheries  has  been  refused  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  ;  and,  if  so,  on  what  grounds  ; 
and  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  will  re- 
consider the  application,  or  take  any 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
fisheries  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  am  aware  that 
the  fishermen  on  a  portion  of  the  Coast 
of  Norfolk  are  desirous  that  a  sea 
fisheries  district  should  be  created,  which 
would  include  their  own  and  other 
fisheries.  As  I  understand,  they  had 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  County 
Council  of  Norfolk  to  make  the  necessary 
application,  which  was  not  made  until 
January  last.  It  suggested  an  extremely 
limited  area,  and  was,  in  some  other 
respects,  open  to  objection.  The  County 
Council  were,  however,  informed  that 
with  their  assistance  an  endeavour  would 
be  made  to  arrange  with  neighbouring 
interests  for  an  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
posed limits,  and  negotiations  with  this 
object  were  at  once  instituted  and  are 
now  pending. 

THE  HULL  DOCKS  STRIKE. 

Mr.  darling  (Deptford)  :  I  rise  to 
ask  the  Home  Secretary  whether  he  can 
give  the  House  any  information  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  fire  at  Hull, 
which  has  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
material  which  would  have  afforded  em- 
ployment for  a  great  number  of  the  work- 
ing classes  ;  whether  he  .  can  inform  the 
House  how  that  fire  has  arisen,  and 
particularly  whether  it  was  an  incendiary 
fire  ;  and  whether  the  Home  Office  has 
received  any  information  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  No,  Sir ;  I  am  with- 
out any  information  except  that  which 
appears  in  the  newspapers.  I  have 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  put  the 
question  down  for  to-morrow  I  will  give 
him  such  information  as  I  have. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  (West  Ham, 
S.)  ;  I  wish  also  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  question  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice.  It  is  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  had  his 
attention  called  to  a  resolution  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  30,000  workmen  yesterday 
in  Victoria  Park,  London,  protesting 
against  the  Naval  and  Military  Forces 
being  used  against  law-abiding  citizens 
and  with  the  view  of  crushing  the 
Unionists ;    and    whether  the    Govern- 
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ment  are  now  prepared  to  withdraw  flie 
Naval  and  Military  Forces  from  Hull  ? 

Mn.  ASQUITH  :  I  only  received 
Notice  of  this  qnestioua  few  minutes  ago, 
and  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  I  may 
fairly  ask  the  hou.  Member  to  put  tlie 
question  on  the  Paper. 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


WAYS    AND    MEANS— FINANCIAL 
BTATKMBNT. 


Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  tlie  Committee.) 

•The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER(Sir  W.  Harcoubt,  Derby): 
Mr.  Mellor, — Sir,  in  laying  before  the 
HoU'^e  Ibe  Financial  Statement  of  the 
y  n    h       I  ty  is  to  make  as  clear  us 

I     an  I  e    Committee    the    linuiicial 

I  al  n       L  f    the    year    whicb  cou- 

lud  d  March     31,-   1893.       The 

finau    al  1  of   the    last  six  years, 

1  1  o  cd  he  tcim  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, IS  remarkable  aud  iaatructivo. 
The  right  lion.  Gentleman  my  Pre- 
decessor iu  Office,  ill  ilia  tirst  Itiidgct  iu 
1887,  had  formed  a  gloomy  anticipaliou 
of  the  immediate  future  of  the  Roveime, 
and  lie  took  measures  accordingly.  The 
Naval  Estimatca  for  that  year  and  the 
next  year  were  largely  reiluced.  The 
fund  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  Debt  was  considerably  dimLiiishe<l. 
Happily,  however,  those  clouds  which 
seem  to  have  galhei'cd  in  1886-7  paaaed 
away,  end  a  jwriod  of  great  financial 
prosperity  immediately  set  in.  The 
Revenue  began  almost  immediately  to 
I'iae  on  an  ascending  curve,  which 
reached  its  summit  level  in  1890. 
The  right  boo.  Gentlcmau  the  tale 
Cbauccllor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in 
poRsOHsion  for  several  years  of  hand- 
dome  Rurpluses  ;  but  iu  1891  symptoms  of 
a  less  favourable  kiud  supervened.  The 
top  hbviug  been  readied,  the  Revenue 
began  to  flag,  and  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  found  himself  on  a 
descending  curve,  and  his  Estimates  for 
1892-3  were  for  a  Revenue  of  £541,000 
less  than  the  actual  receipts  of  I89I-2. 
His  calculation  for  the  year  which  has 
just  eloseil  was  for  a  practical  equilibrium 
with  the  customary  margin  without  any 
Mt.  Keir  Hardie 


change  of  taxation.  The  Expend 
for  1892-3  was  estimated  in  the  Bi 
at  £90,253,000,  aud  the  Excbi 
issues  have  beco,  in  fact,  £90,375 
which  is  an  excess  over  the  Estima 
£  1 22,000.  I  do  not  desire  to  oppros 
Committee  by  going  into  details  of 
elaborate  figures.  Of  course,  all 
figures  I  am  now  dealing  with  are  i 
hands  of  hon.  Memhcis  in  the  I 
which  has  been  circulated.  I 
therefore,  confine  what  I  have  to  s 
remarks  upon  those  figures  wl  ' 

al!     I     have      to     observe      1 
Anny    appears    to    have    cost 
less.     That  is  an  appareut  and 
saviug.     Indeed,  the  cost  has  h 
more.     There    whb    a    surplii! 
from    grants   of    1891-2   wbicli 
the  Exchequer  issues  of  1892-3 
Navy  (here  is  an  excess  of  £ 
respect  of  1891-2,  which   was 
March.     In  the  Civil  Service  therf 
£11,000  less,  aud  there  would  have 
a    larger   saving    had    it    not   beet 
a    great     increase     in     the     Edue 
Vote.    Customs  aud  Inland  Revenu 
£33,000  less,  and  Post  Office  and 
graphs   £199,000   more — an    cxcep 
Estimates    which  was  only  reveal 
the  last  mom'int.     But  for  these  i 
pected     sources     of     Expenditure 
Supplementary      Estimates,     the 
would  have  beeu  well  within  the  mi 
the  Budget  Estimate.     It  is  diffici 
not  im{)ossiblc,  to  gauge  with  ace 
the  demands  of  Education  Grants,  v 
largely  exceed  the  Estimate  whicl 
been  formetl ;  and  it  is  impossible,  bi 
hand,  to  say  what  the  | 
year  will  or  will  not  be 
an    element  of  uuccrti 
Post  Office  Expcnditnr 
which  no  plummet  cat 
have  Eomethiug  to  saj 
later,  whicb  is,  and  is 
des])air  of  successive  ( 
Exchequer.      This    is 
which    has    lieen    dcfn 
Revenue  of  the  year, 
it  is  \ery  important  uol 
the  fact  that  there  is  a 
which    has    l)een    mel 
Tiere  was  borrowed  fc 
of  the  year  £2,056,000 
Navnl    Defence   Act, 
perial  Defence  Act,  £2 
Act,   £535,000;    Telej 
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total,  £2,056,000.    This,   added   to  the 
normal    Expenditure    of    £90,375,000, 
gives  a  total  real   Expenditure   of  the 
year  of  £92,431,000.     With  reference  to 
ao  incidental  matter  of  some  interest,  I 
sboald  like  to  make  a  short  statement  as 
to  the  Expenditure  upon  the  re-coinage 
of  light  gold.  The  amount  of  light  gold 
to  be  called  in  was  estimated  to  be  about 
£43,000,000.      In  1891  the  late  Chan- 
cellor   of     the     Exchequer     set     aside 
£100,000    to   defray    the    loss    on    the 
re-coinage.       Up    to    March    31,  1893, 
the  light  gold  brought  in  has  amounted 
to  £18,000,000,   and  the  loss  upon  this 
has  been  £298,419  Gs.  7d.      It  is   calcu- 
lated that  there  remains  to  be  brought  in 
£25,000,000,    upon    which    the   loss   is 
estimated  at  £355,110,  or  a  total  loss  of 
£653,530  ou  the  whole.     Of  this  amount 
probablv  £9,000,000  will   be  brought  in 
jiiring    the    year    1893-4  at   a  cost    of 
£144,920.     The    average    loss    ou    the 
sovereign  has  been  2*639d.,  and  on  the 
half-sovereign  2'923d.      It   is    expected 
th^t  the  whole  renewal  will  be  completed 
in  the  year  1 895-6,  and  then  there  will 
have  been  achieved  a  great  work,  which 
I  congratulate   my    right    hon.    Friend 
opposite  on  having  begun,  and  one  neces- 
sary to  the  reputation   of  a  great  com- 
mercial   country,    the     transactions     of 
which  are  founded  on  a  gold  standard.    I 
must  now  pass  on    to   the    Revenue   of 
the    year    that     has    concluded.       The 
Revenue      for       1892-3     is       estimated 
in  the  Budget  at  £90,453,000.     A  de- 
crease of  £542,000  was  allowed  for  by 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
compared    with   the  Exchequer  Receipts 
of   1891-2.      The  actual  payments  into 
the  Exchequer  have   been  £90,395,000, 
or  less  than  the  Estimate  by  £58,000.     I 
think  the  Committee  will  consider  that  a 
marvellous  approximation  on  so  vast    a 
sum.     No  person  who  occupies  my  posi- 
tion will  fail  to  render  his  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  skill,  the  experience,  and 
the  prescience  of  the  officers  of  the  Revenue 
Departments,  who  are  able  to  give  such 
accurate  forecasts  of  the  finance  of  the 
country.     It  also  proves  another  thing — 
the  extraordinary  exactitude  of  averages, 
because  when  vou  come  to  examine  the 
details  you  will  find  that  in  many  respects 
they  differ  from  the  expectation  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  average  comes  out  all  right. 
1  intend  only  to  deal  with  the  more  im- 
portant  ,  items.       The      Estimate      of 


£90,500,000  has  been  realised  within 
£58,000.  The  Revenue  from  Customs 
was  estimated  at  £  19,900,000 ;  the  money 
actually  received  into  the  Exchequer 
was  £  1 9,7 1 5,000,  or  less  by  £1 85,000.  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what,  perhaps,  everyone  is  not  familiar 
with — the  distinction  between  Exchequer 
Receipts  and  net  receipts.  The  Exche- 
quer Receipts  are  those  which  the 
Exchequer  receives  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  the  Exchequer  may  receive 
some  money  belonging  to  last  year.  If 
hon.  Members  wish  to  ascertain  the 
yield  of  taxes  they  must  take  the  net 
receipts  and  examine  what  is  the  actual 
amount  of  taxation  which  properly 
belongs  to  each  year.  If,  therefore,  you 
examine  the  net  receipts  the  differences 
are  more  conspicuous.  The  Customs 
net  receipts  of  1891-2  were  £19,828,000, 
and  those  of  1892-3  £19,633,000.  The 
falling  off'  in  produce  was,  therefore, 
£195,000.  Comparing  the  Customs  net 
receipts  of  1892-3  with  those  of 
1891-2  we  find  :  (1)  a  falling-off  in 
spirits  of  £337,000  ;  (2)  tea  about 
stationary  (a  decline  of  £12,000)  ;  (3) 
tobacco,  markedly  better  by  £182,000  ; 
(4)  wine,  less  by  £22,000. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Is  tea  below  the 
Estimate  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Tea  is  slightly 
below  the  Estimate.  There  is  no  con- 
fident belief  that  it  is  due  to  the  falling- 
off  in  consumption.  Tea  is  a  commodity 
in  which  dealers  are  very  cautious  when 
the  Budget  is  approaching.  I  do  not 
speak  with  any  certainty,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  purchases  are 
held  back  until  it  is  kno\\Ti  what  is  to  be 
done  with  tea.  I  pass  now  to  the 
Inland  Revenue.  The  BudgetEstimate  was 
£54,862,000;  the  Exchequer  Receipts, 
£55,085,000,  or  more  than  the  Estimate 
by  £223,000.  The  net  receipts  were 
£54,946,000,  or  £84,000  better  than  the 
Estimate.  That  again,  I  think,  every- 
one will  admit  is  a  pretty  close  Estimate 
on  a  total  of  £55,000,000.  But  here, 
again,  it  is  not  a  question  of  detail  ;  it  is 
a  question  of  averages.  The  Excise 
was  £435,000  below  the  net  receipts  of 
1891-2.  The  loss  is  almost  wholly  on 
spirits.  Beer  remains  about  the  same  as 
before.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer estimated  a  fall  on  spirits  of 
£200,000  ;  but  the  fall,  in  fact,  has  been 
above  400,000.     I  remember  that  in  one 
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of  his  Budgets  the  late  CliaDcellor  of  the 
Exchequer  spoke  of  there  beiug  a  "  rush 
to  alcohol."  To-day  I  should  rather 
describe  it  as  a  "stampede  from  alcohol." 
I  also  remember  that  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  remarked  particularly  on  the 
increase  iu  the  consumption  of  one 
kind  of  spirit — rum.  The  discontinuance 
in  the  consumption  of  rum  as  compared 
with  other  spirits  is  equally  remarkable 
Why,    I    am    not  in  a  position  to 


now. 


explain.     The  Spirit  Duty  is  very  eccen- 
tric,   both    iu    its  rise  and  fall.     It  rises 
and  falls  with  the  condition  of  trade,  but 
how  much   aud    how    quickly  it  is  very 
difficult   to    explain,    and   still  more  to 
forecast.  I  now  pass  to  Stamps.    Stamps 
are  £245,000  better  than  the  Estimate. 
The  principal  head  of  Stamps  refers  to 
the   Death  Duties,  and  here,  again,  the 
principle  of  averages  comes  in.    The  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated  a 
loss  on  Probate,  as  compared  with  1891-2, 
of  £211,000.     The  actual  loss   has   been 
£419,000.     The  year  1892  is  known,  and 
will  ever  be  remembered  in    the    Inland 
Revenue,    as    the  "influenza  year."     It 
produced  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  receipts 
of  Probate  Duty,  which  have  since  fallen 
off  by  nearly  the  amount  of  the  exceptional 
produce  of  that  year.      The  falling-off, 
therefore,  shows  that  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  Recount  taken  of  the  immensely 
abnormal  rise  in  the  preceding  year.     In 
the   Legacy   and    Succession  Duty  that 
increase  appears  iu   the  year   following 
the  abnormal  receipt  of  the  Probate  Duty, 
because  it  is  collected  a  year  later  than 
the   Probate    Duty  ;    and   therefore    is, 
as    I    may    call    it,    an     apres^     coup 
of  the   great   receipts    of   the    influeuza 
year,  and  so  came  into  the  receipts  of 
this  last  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
estimated  the  gain  iu  the   Legacy   and 
Succession  Duty  at  £232,000  ;  the  actual 
gain    has  been  £671,000.     The  loss  in 
the  one  case  was  double  what  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  gain  in    the  other  was 
three  times  that  which  was  anticipated. 
Therefore,    in   regarding  this  important 
source  of  Revenue,  we  must  always  set 
aside    the    year     1891-2    as    altogether 
exceptional.      It   made  a  difference  be- 
tween  the   year    1891-2  and    the    year 
1892-3  of  £838,000,  out  of  a  Revenue  of 
£5,000,000  of  the  entire  Probate  Duty. 
Then,  as  to   General  Stamps,  they  have 
realised,  which   is  a  good  sign,  £49,000 
more  than  the  Estimate.     The  right  hon. 
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Gentleman     estimated    for     a    fall     of 
£100,000,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have 
not   fallen   much   more    than   half    that 
amount.     That,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  may  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  not 
unsatisfactory.      The     great    falling-off 
since  1890  on  General  Stamps  has  been 
due  mainly  to   Stock  Exchange  transac- 
tions.    It  is  not  due   to  a  falling-off  in 
the    e  very-day    stamp    transactions     of 
tradesmen.     On  the  contrarv,  that  source 
of  Revenue  is  rather  increasing.     Now  I 
come    to,  perhaps,    the    most    important 
head  of  all,  and  that  is  the  Income  Tax. 
In  the  Income  Tax  the  yield  has  been 
£70,000  better  than  the  Estimate  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The 
maintenance  of  the  strength  aud,  I  may 
indeed  say,  the  continual   growth  of  the 
yield  of  the  Income  Tax  is  simply  mar- 
vellous ;  and    nobodv  who  has  not  care- 
fully  studied  the  questiou  can  understand 
how,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  aud 
the  apparent  oscillations  of  property,  the 
Income  Tax    is  a   source  of   constantly 
increased  and   increasing  Revenue.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  did  a  great 
deal  last  year  to  throw   light   upon  this 
interesting   question.     He    showed    how 
the  yield    of  the  Income    Tax    did    not 
mainly  depend   upon   the  principal    and 
conspicuous   trades  or  decline  with  their 
depreciation.      He  calculated   last  year, 
accordingly,  on  a  fall  of  only  £400,000 
on   a  total  of  £13,810,000  in  the    year 
1891-2,  which  was  the  highest  point  at 
which  the  yield  of  the  Income  Tax   ever 
stood.     There  were  some  people,  I  know, 
who  were  sceptical    at    that  time,  who 
said  that  prosperity   had  vanished,  that 
distress  had  come,  that  there  was  great 
trade  disturbance,  and    that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  Income  Tax  would  not 
fall  off  to  a  greater  degree.     I  confess  I 
did  not  join  in  those  doubts,  for  I  knew 
that   the    Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer 
had   means  of  information  to  which  no 
one  else  had    access.      The    right    hon. 
Gentleman  used  on  that  occasion  some 
words   which  I  will   take  the  liberty  of 
repeating,  because  they  are  the  real    key 
to  the  enigma.     He  said — 

"  If  I  am  to  judge  simply  by  the  Statistical 
Returns,  by  the  {gossip  of  the  City,  by  com- 
plaints in  Lancashire,  or  by  the  position  of 
Yorkshire,  and  if  I  am  to  listen  and  tlie  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  influenced  by  the  general  feel- 
ing, they  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  a  very  large  gap  in  the  Income 
Tax  Return  of  the  year." 
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He  then  proceeded  to  show  that,  whilst 
public  attention  was  fixed  on  the  great 
staple  industries  of  the  country — the 
cotton,  the  coal,  the  iron  industries — I 
use  his  own  words — 

**  There  is  a  mighty  trade  going  on,  there  is 
wealth  being  rolled  u|) — wealth  of  which  no 
puhlishe<l  statistics  exist,  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, accumulating  and  atlding  to  the  capital 
of  the  country/' 

He  pointed   out  that  the   profits   of  the 
cotton  trade  are  less  than  the  aggregate 
profits  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  the 
profits  of  the  coal  mines  than  those  of  the 
lawyers.      He  accordingly  put  the  yield 
of  the  Income  Tax  at  £13,400,000  for 
the  year  that  has  just  concluded,  being 
£410,000  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
It    has,    iu     fact,   yielded    £13,470,000. 
The  falling-oflT  has  not  been  £410,000, 
but    only    £340,000,    and    the    tax    has 
yielded     £13,470,000,    being    £220,000 
more  than   in   1890-1.     This  is,  even  in 
these    times    of    depression,    a   yield    of 
£2,245,000  to  the  penny.     The  growth 
of  the  produce  of  the  Income  Tax  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our 
finance.      In   1889,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  6d.,  its   yield  was  £12,700,000.     In 
1892,    only    three    years    later,    it    was 
£13,810,000,  or  £1,100,000  more.     Even 
with    the    decline    last   year,    it   is    still 
£700,000  more  than  it  was  in  the  year 
1889.      I    have    had    some    remarkable 
figures  on  this  subject  taken  out,  which 
give  the  yield  per  Id.  for  the  last  eight 
years    on    each    several    Schedule   sepa- 
rately,  which   is  a  far  better  test  than 
taking     it    on    the    whole.      These    are 
new  figures,  and  are  very   well  deserv- 
ing   of    the    attention    of    the    House. 
They  give  accurately  the  real  yield  of 
the   tax,  and    are    not   merely  the  Ex- 
chequer Receipts,  which  vary  very  much. 
Now,  in  1886— that  is,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  Parliament — the  Income 
Tax  yielded  £1,980,000  to  the  penny. 
In  1893,   which  has  just  concluded,  it 
yielded     £2,261,000     to      the      penny. 
Taking  the  figures  for  the  Schedules  sepa- 
rately, it  will   surprise  many  people    to 
learn  that  the  produce  of  Schedule  A, 
which  is   land   and  houses,  has  actually 
risen  from  £670,000  per  penny  in  1886 
to  £676,000  in  1 893.     As  everybody  will 
anticipate,  it  has  fallen  heavily  on  agricul- 
tural land.     It  has  .fallen-  from  £21 7,000 
per  penny  to  £191,000,  but  it  has  risen 
upon  houses  from  £452,000  per  penny  to 


£484,000,  so  that,  taking  the  two  to- 
gether, there  is  an  actual  rise  upon 
Schedule  A.  Schedule  B,  which  is  the 
Occupier  of  Land  Schedule,  has,  as 
might  be  expected,  heavily  fallen.  It 
has  fallen  from  £48,000  to  the  penny  to 
£36,000.  Schedule  D,  which  is  equally 
remarkable — it  is  the  profits  of  trades, 
companies,  and  so  forth — yielded  in 
1886  £958,000  to  the  penny,  and  in  1893, 
in  spite  of  the  ruin  which  is  said  to  have 
attended  all  trades  and  to  have  destroyed 
all  profits,  it  is  £1,208,000  to  the  penny 
— the  highest  it  has  ever  reached.  Sche- 
dule E,  which  is  the  growth  of  salaries 
of  public  employes  and  of  the  employes 
of  companies — this,  I  think  too,  is  a 
remarkable  figure — produced  in  1882,  10 
years  ago,  a  yield  of  £  1 1 8,000  to  the  penny, 
and  in  1893  it  is  £152,000.  I  think  that 
is  an  analysis  that  is  useful,  and  it  is  new. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  imposed  the  Income 
Tax  in  1842  the  yield  was  about  £770,000 
per  penny.  It  is  now  three  times  as 
much.  It  would  have  required  in  his 
time  an  Income  Tax  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  £1 
to  raise  a  similar  amount.  I  have  laid 
these  figures  before  the  House,  because  I 
think  that  even  in  times  of  depression, 
and  what  are  called  bad  times,  it  is  well 
that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  should  know  what  is  the  actual 
condition  of  things.  The  steady  and 
vast  growth  in  the  produce  of  the  Income 
Tax  and  the  Probate  Dutv  is  the  most 
irrefragable  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  of 
the  solid  advance  in  wealth  both  in 
annual  income  and  accumulated  capital 
of  the  nation.  It  is  the  conclusive 
answer  to  those  pessimists  who  assure  us 
that  we  are  being  ruined  by  a  vicious 
commercial  sytem  and  a  false  monetary 
standard.  If  we  had  for  50  vears  been 
going  on  a  wrong  system  the  results  which 
we  should  have  to  record  would  be  xery 
different  from  those  I  have  laid  before 
the  House.  And  when  we  are  asked 
what  is  the  result  of  that  system  upon 
which  we  have  constantly  acted,  and  to 
which  we  have  faithfully  adhered,  and  I 
am  asked  for  a  proof  of  it,  I  would  say, 
looking  at  these  Returns,  Si  monumentum^ 
qu(Pris  circumspice.  It  is  true  that  this 
trade  or  that  trade,  this  industry  or  that 
industry,  may  have  its  "  ups  and  downs," 
its  adversity  and  its  prosperity  ;  but,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  truly 
indicated  last  yeiir,  there  is  a  perpetual 
compensation  in  all  directions,  and  the 
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small  rivulets  of  increasing  income  from 
every  source  and  the  accumulated  savings 
of  the  country  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  larger  streams.  Every  year  more 
money  is  saved,  and  more  capital  is 
invested,  and  therefore  a  larger  in- 
come is  earned.  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  detained  the  House  rather  long. 
The  Post  Office  yields  no  more  than 
tlie  Estimate,  a  most  uusatisfactor}'^  Re- 
turn, considering  the  great  growth  of 
expenditure.  The  Telegraphs  are 
£80,000  less  than  the  Estimate,  1892-3, 
a  bad  revenue.  They  are  £115,000  less 
than  actual  working  expenses  in  1892-3, 
setting  aside  the  non-payment  of  interest 
upon  the  purchase-money.  If  you  look 
at  the  Telegraph  Returns  since  the 
purchase,  including  the  moderate  interest 
they  ought  to  pay  upon  the  money,  the 
loss  on  that  commercial  transaction  has 
been  £4,500,000.  The  whole  of  this 
affair  was  founded  on  a  miscalcula- 
tion. Six  years  ago  the  deficiency  was 
less  than  £2,000,000.  I  have  told  you  it 
is  now  more  than  double  that  amount,  and, 
for  anything  we  can  see  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  revenue  which  is  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  competition  of 
telephones  is  not  likely  to  improve  it. 
There  remains  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
estimated  the  receipts  for  1892-3  at 
£2,076,000,  and  the  amount  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  was  £2,065,000,  or  a 
deficit  of  £11,000.  The  Committee  must 
bear  in  mind  that  though  the  Revenue  of 
1892-3  approximated  so  closely  to  the 
Budget  Estimate  it  is  greatly  below  the 
Revenue  of  1891-2.  The  deficiency  of 
aggregate  Revenue  is  no  less  than 
£600,000,  comparing  the  Exchequer 
receipts  for  the  two  years.  The  taxable 
Revenue  was  £540,000  worse,  and  the 
non-taxable  Revenue  was  £60,000  worse. 
Now,  having  laid  before  the  House  as 
clearly  as  I  can  the  state  of  the  Expendi- 
ture last  year  and  the  state  of  the 
Revenue,  I  am  now  in  a  position 
finally  to  balance  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  of  1892-3.  The  Revenue 
was  £90,395,000,  and  the  Ex- 
penditure £93,375,000,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £20,000,  a  sufficiently  close 
balance-sheet  on  a  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture of  over  90,000,000.  But  this  I  am 
bound  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — that  but  for  unexpected 
expenditure      on      the     Supplementary 
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Estimates  we  should  have  fully  realised 
the  margin  he  anticipated.  But  when 
we  talk  of  a  surplus,  even  such  a 
miserable  mouse  as  £20,000,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  have  borrowed  upwards 
of  £2,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  meet  the  Expenditure  of  the  year.  I 
will  not  revive  an  old  controversy  between 
myself  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
to  what  we  are  to  call  that  £2,000,000. 
1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  a 
deficiency  of  Revenue,  as  compared  with 
actual  Expenditure.  I  call  it  a  deficit. 
But  I  care  not  what  you  call  it — the 
House  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
balance,  which  leaves  an  apparent  surplus 
of  £20,000,  is  accompanied  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  you  have 
borrowed  upwards  of  £2,000,000.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  may  be  permitted  to 
correct  an  error  which  I  am  not  sure  is 
entertained  by  Members  of  this  House, 
but  which  I  see  is  entertained  elsewhere, 
that  the  surplus  to  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  to  look  is  the 
surplus  of  the  year  that  is  past.  That  is 
not  so.  That  surplus  of  the  year  that  is 
past  is  devoted  to  the  old  Sinking  Fund, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
no  control  over  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Budget  surplus,  which  is  the 
estimated  siu*plus — namely,  the  estimated 
balance  on  the  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
of  the  coming  year,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  existing  taxation.  I  must  now 
make  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  balances 
in  the  Exchequer.  On  April  1,  1892, 
the  balance  was  £6,255,000.  That  in- 
cluded the  old  Sinking  Fund,  £1,067,000, 
leaving  a  true  working  balance  of 
£5,188,000.  There  have  been  small 
variations,  but  on  April  1,  1893,  the 
balance  was  £5,082,000,  or  a  difference 
of  about  £100,000,  I  would  say  here, 
on  the  subject  of  the  balances,  that  we 
are  subject  now  to  the  comparatively  new- 
system  established  by  Mr.  Lowe,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Income 
Tax  is  collected  at  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
and  the  small  balances  with  which  we 
begin  make  it  necessary  to  largely  use 
deficiency  advances,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  income  does  not  come  in  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  Before  I  leave  the  year 
1892-3  I  must  make  a  brief  statement 
with  reference  to  the  National  Debt. 
The  reduction  of  the  Debt  proper  in  the 
past  year  has  been  £6,623,000.  Under 
heads   which   are  not   the  Debt   proper 
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there  has  been  an  increase  for  barracks  of 
£535,000.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  Consols, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  savings 
banks  deficiencies  of  £782,000.  So  that 
I  am  able  to  sav  that  the  net  liabilities 
of  the  State  have  been  in  the  year  con- 
cluded diminished  by  £7,000,000.  I 
should  like  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Unfunded  Debt.  This  has 
been  largely  increased  of  late  years,  both 
by  the  operations  of  conversion  and  re- 
demption, and  also  by  borrowings  for 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure.  On 
April  1,  1892,  it  reached  a  total  of 
£35,300,000,  of  which  there  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  £17,000,000,  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners, £18,300,000.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — and  we  have  often 
argued  this  point — ^feeling  that  the  Un- 
fnuded  Debt  stood  at  too  high  a  figure, 
converted  £13,000,000  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  into  a 
book  debt,  which  now  ranks  as  a  Funded 
Debt.  That  accounts  for  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  Funded  Debt  of 
£11,000,000.  The  Unfunded  Debt  now 
remains  at  £22,313,000,  and  has  been 
increased  by  borrowing  this  year  on 
Treasury  Bills  for  Naval  and  Military 
purposes  by  £1,435,000,  making  a  total 
of  £23,748,000.  By  the  use  of  the  old 
and  new  Sinking  Funds  £3,000,000  has 
been  paid  off,  so  that  the  total  now 
stands  at  £20,748,000,  of  which  there  is 
held  by  the  public  £14,522,000,  and  by 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
£6,226,000.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  kjeu 
found  possible  in  this  way  to  redu«e  the 
amount  of  the  Unfunded  Debt.  It  bas 
l)een  reduced,  by  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Treasury,  by  £2,468,000. 
It  is  tl\e  Floating  Debt  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  which  alone  need  concern  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Unfunded  Debt  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  now  stands  only  £679,000 
higher  than  it  did  in  1886,  so  that, 
practically  speaking,  we  have  gone  back 
almost  to  the  point  at  which  we  were 
hefore  the  conversion  operation. 

An  hon.  Member  :  What  is  the  total 
amount  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  £14,522,000 
Treastury  Bills  (and  all  of  them  12  month 
hills)  are  now  little  more  than  £6,000,000, 
**nd  no  doubt  as  opportunity  serves  they 
'nay  be  still  further  reduced,      I  have  a 


strong  opinion  that  the  less  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  in  the  market 
the  better,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  that  to  have  to  deal  with  bills 
at  intervals  of  three  mouths  is  a  thing  to 
be  avoided  if  possible.  I  think  I  have 
now  stated  to  the  Committee  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  with  reference  to 
the  finance  of  the  year  that  is  con- 
cluded, and  I  now  come  to  the  far  more  in- 
teresting examination  of  the  finance  of  the 
current  year.  I  will  begin  with  a  reference 
to  the  estimated  Expenditure  for  the  year 
1893-4.  The  total  estimated  Expenditure 
for  the  year  1893-4  is  £91,464,000.  That 
is  a  total  excess  of  £1,089,000  over  the 
Expenditure  of  1892-3,  or,  if  you  compare 
it  with  the  Budget  provision  of  last  year, 
an  excess  of  £1,211,000  over  that 
which  my  Predecessor  (Mr.  Goscheu) 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  that  is  due 
to  two  items.  On  Education  there  is 
an  excess  of  £310,000,  and  on  the  Post 
Office  a  real  excess  of  £635,000  over  the 
estimated  Expenditure  of  last  year.  I 
hope  the  House  will  bear  that  fact  in 
mind.  It  would  appear  from  the  figures 
which  hon.  Members  have  before  them 
that  the  Post  Office  excess  is  only 
£400,000 ;  but  that  is  because  an  addition 
of  upwards  of  £200,000  was  made  by 
Supplementary  Estimates  to  the  Expen- 
diture provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  last 
year.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on 
the  details  presently.  Taking  the  figure 
of  the  estimated  Expenditure  as  I  have 
given  it,  let  me  ask  attention  to  this 
gigantic  total  of  £91 ,500,000.  That  does 
not  represent  by  any  means  the  whole 
amount,  because,  besides  the  £91,500,000, 
we  raise  by  Imperial  taxation  an  addition  of 
£7,250,000,  which  goes  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Fund.  Therefore  the  total 
sum  to  be  raised  by  Imperial  taxation  is 
really  £98,750,000,  which  is  dangerously 
near  the  £100,000,000  which  a  few  years 
ago  we  thought  belonged  only  to  times  of 
war  and  to  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Now,  Sir,  I  would  ask  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  few  figures 
I  am  going  to  give  on  the  subject  *  of 
Expenditure.  I  want  hon.  Members  to 
consider  what  has  been  the  growth  of 
Expenditure  in  the  last  seven  years  in 
this  country.  I  Uike  .the  net  Expendi- 
ture given  in  the  valuable  Return 
moved  for  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
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President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of 
Military,  Naval,  and  Civil  Expenditure 
— expenditure  exclusive  of  the  Debt 
charges  —  met  out  of  taxes.  The 
iucrease  between  the  year  1887*8  and 
the  year  1893-4  appear  as  follows.  The 
Naval  and  Military  Services  cost  more 
by  £2,600,000,  Public  Education  more 
by  £3,400,000,  Grants  and  Assignments 
to  Local  Authorities  more  by  £4,200,000, 
and  other  Civil  charges  more  by 
£400,000,  so  that  the  Normal  Expendi- 
ture of  the  country  under  these  heads  in 
the  course  of  the  last  seven  years  has 
increased  by  £10,600,000,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  Expenditure  charged  on  taxes  under 
these  heads.  Of  course,  on  the  other 
side  must  be  taken  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt  charge  by  £3,000,000,  partly  the 
result  of  the  successful  conversion  of 
the  Debt  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen),  and  partly 
the  result  of  other  causes.  That  leaves 
a  balance  of  addition  to  the  sum 
that  has  to  be  raised  by  taxes  of 
about  £7,000,000.  It  may,  it  is 
true,  be  said  that  the  subsidy  of 
£4,000,000  to  local  taxation  is  taken 
from  one  pocket  and  put  into  another. 
["  Hear,  hear  ! "]  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  put 
into  the  pocket  of  the  same  man,  and 
whether  or  not  it  has  produced  all.  the 
advantages  which  it  was  intended 
to  secure  is  a  disputed  point  on 
which  I  will  not  offer  an  opinion 
at  present.  In  my  opinion,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Parliament  these 
are  figures  very  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. The  question  is  whether  the  new 
Parliament  is  or  is  not  prepared — and  it 
cannot  too  soon  make  up  its  mind  on  the 
subject — to  make  a  similar  addition  to 
the  Expenditure  in  the  course  of  its 
existence.  I  have  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Post  Office  Expenditure. 
That  is  not  an  expenditure  which  is 
charged  on  the  taxes,  but  it  results  in  a 
loss  of  net  Revenue  which  has  to  be 
supplied  by  additional  taxation.  The 
Estimate  for  1893-4  shows  an  increase 
over  the  Budget  provision  of  1892-3 
of  £635,000.  The  increase  in  1892-3 
was  stated  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  £6 1 1 ,000.  Of  the  increase 
this  year,  £486,000  is  due  to  additions  to 
staff  and  salaries.  Now,  let  me  see  the 
result  on  the  Revenue  in  the  last  three 
years.     The  estimated    increase   in   the 
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Exchequer  receipts  under  the  head  of 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Services  in 
1893-4,  as  compared  with  1890-91,  is 
£774,000,  and  the  estimated  increase 
in  the  Expenditure  met  out  of  Postal 
Votes  is  £1,602,000,  so  that  in  three 
years  on  the  Post  Office  alone  you 
have  lost  £828,000  of  net  Revenue 
which,  of  course,  you  have  to  re- 
place by  taxation  from  other  sourceSi 
Now,  Sir,  great  as  has  been  the  aggi*- 
gate  Expenditure  for  which  provision 
lias  to  be  made  in  the  Budget,  that  does 
not  represent  the  whole  case,  as  it  is  irre- 
spective of  the  money  borrowed.  Up 
to  1892  we  borrowed  £5,000,000,  and 
last  year  we  borrowed  £2,000,000, 
so  that  in  the  seven  years  we 
have  borrowed  £7,000,000  in  all. 
Debts  which  have  to  be  liquidated  Otit 
of  the  income  of  the  future.  If  this 
money  had  been  provided  by  taxation  the 
figure  I  have  given  would  have  been 
greater  still ;  but  on  an  average 
£1,000,000  a  year  has  been  paid 
out  of  borrowed  money.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  had  come  to  an  end  of  these 
borrowings,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  We 
have  still  remanets  of  these  obligations. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year  we  have 
to  borrow  £1,500,000 — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  £150,000; 
for  the  Imperial  Defence  Act,  £150,000 ; 
for  the  Barrack  Act,  £600,000 ;  for 
Telephones,  £250,000  ;  and  for  Irish 
Light  Railways,  £270,000,  making  a 
total  of  £1,420,000.  This  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  statement  to  make.  We  have 
just  succeeded  in  making  both  ends 
meet  during  the  past  year,  having 
merely  a  nominal  balance  of  about 
£20,000,  and  we  begin  this  year  with 
an  estimated  increased  expenditure  of 
£1,100,000,  which  is  almost  entirely  attri- 
butable to  increased  expenditure  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  Post  Office.  The  Estimate 
of  the  Revenue  of  1893-4  is  based  upon 
present  taxation.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is 
a  difficult — I  had  almost  said  a  perilous — 
task  to  attempt  to  estimate  what  may  be 
the  condition  of  a  Revenue  which  was  esti- 
mated last  year  to  fall  and  has  fallen 
by  an  amount  of  between  £500,000  and 
£600,000.  It  is  a  formidable  fact  that 
the  fall  in  the  Revenue  is  the  largest  in 
the  latest  quarter ;  but  the  figures  I  am 
going  to  place  before  the  House  I  place  be- 
fore it  with  the  reliance  I  feel — and  which, 
I  am  sure,  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  oppo^ 
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site  (Mr.  Goschen)  will  feel — in  the 
foresight,  experience,  and — I  had  almost 
called  it — infallibilitj  of  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  Revenue  Departments. 
The  total  Revenue  for  the  coming  year 
we  estimate  at  £89,890,000,  or  £505,000 
less  than  the  Exchequer  Receipts  of 
1892-3.  Now,  I  will  give  the  figures 
under  the  different  heads.  We  estimate 
the  Customs  at  £19,650,000,  or  £65,000 
less  than  last  year  ;  Excise  at  £25,100,000, 
or  £260,000  less  than  last  year  ;  Stamps  at 
£13,600,000,  or  £205,000  less  than  last 
year ;  Land  Tax  and  House  Duty 
at  £2,460,000,  or  £10,000  more 
than  last  year,  and  Income  Tax  at 
£13,400,000  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
8ame  figure  as  that  given  by  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  opposite  in  his  Budget 
last  year,  and  £70,000  less  than  the 
actual  Exchequer  Receipts  of  last  year. 
That  makes  an  estimated  falling-off  in  the 
produce  of  taxes  of  £590,000. 1  now  come  to 
the  Tax  Revenue,  which  we  estimate  to  be 
as  follows: — Post  Office,  £10,600,000,  an 
increase  of  £200,000;  Telegraphs, 
£2,480,000,  the  same  as  last  year ; 
Crown  Lands,  £430,000,  the  same  as  last 
year;  interest  on  Suez  Canal  shares, 
£220,000  and  Miscellaneous,  £1,950,000; 
or  £115,000  less  than  last  year.  The 
produce  of  the  Non-Tax  Revenue  is, 
therefore,  estimated  at  £15,680,000,  or 
£85,000  more  than  last  year.  Now,  I 
will  make  one  or  two  observations  upon 
the  details.  In  the  Customs  Estimate 
there  is  an  allowance  for  a  fall  in 
spirits  and  wines,  and  for  a  slight 
increase  in  tea  and  tobacco ;  this  is 
not  a  great  amount — £65,000.  Upon 
Excise  we  estimate  that  there  will 
be  a  receipt  of  £260flO0  less  than  last 
year.  We  have  calculated  upon  £30,000 
less  on  beer,  and  £230,000  less  on 
spirits.  That,  I  need  not  say,  is  neces- 
sarily a  very  problematical  Estimate,  as 
when  you  have  a  falling  Revenue  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  how  fast  or  how 
slowly  it  may  fall.  It  may  be  less  than 
we  estimate  or  it  may  be  more.  As  to 
Stamps,  we  estimate  the  Probate  and 
Estate  Duty  at  £135,000  more,  thus 
going  back  to  a  normal  figure,  whilst 
we  estimate  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duty  at  £380,000  less,  and  General 
Stamps  at  £40,000  more.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  we  have  taken  the  In- 
come Tax  at  £13,400,000— the  same  as 
the  Estimate  of  last  year.      I  must  now 
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say  a  word  on  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue. 
This  has  been  largely  affected  in  recent 
years  by  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  Appropriations  in  Aid.  Miscellaneou(i 
Revenue — always  an  uncertain  item — 
sometimes  overlaps  from  one  year  to 
another.  Last  year  (1892-3)  £341,000 
due  to  the  Revenue  of  the  previous  year 
was  carried  over  to  the  Miscellaneous 
Receipts.  This  year,  perhaps,  half  that 
amount  may  fall  in  from  last  year.  This 
item  of  the  Revenue  is  the  residuary 
legatee  of  windfalls  to  the  Exchequer. 
The  Miscellaneous  Revenue  of  1892-3 
has  had  the  advantage  of  the  remanet  of  a 
quarter's  extra  receipts  in  1891-2  to  the 
extent  of  £242,000  due  to  the  change  in 
the  system  of  Appropriations  in  Aid  last 
year.  This  year  the  Miscellaneous 
Revenue  will  benefit  by  an  occasional 
windfall  from  the  Treasury  Chest  Fund. 
As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  is 
aware,  the  Treasury  Chest  Fund  is  a 
banking  fund  or  working  capital  for 
effecting  Imperial  payments  abroad. 
It  is  an  accumulation  of  ancient  supplies 
fixed  by  Statute  in  1873  at  £1,000,000, 
but  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
reduced.  With  the  diminished  number 
of  Treasury  Chests  abroad,  and  with  an 
increased  resort  to  the  telegraph,  the 
payments  can  now  be  effected  with  a 
smaller  working  balance  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed by  Bill  to  give  power  to  the 
Treasury  to  reduce  it  from  £1,000,000 
to  £700,000,  and,  accordingly,  a  balance 
will  be  available  for  the  Exchequer,  and 
will  be  credited  to  Miscellaneous  Revenue, 
as  was  done  in  1862  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  and  in  1873  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  when  similar  reductions  were 
effected.  A  Bill  for  this  purpose  will  be 
necessary.  In  order  to  complete  the 
account  of  Revenue  I  will  state  briefly 
the  Local  Taxation  Revenue.  In  1892-3 
there  was  a  fall  of  £426,000,  as  compared 
with  1891-2.  That  was  due  to  the  great 
and  abnormal  receipts  from  the  Probate 
Duty  of  the  influenza  year,  half  of  which 
receipts  were  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Local  Taxation.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  will  be  this  year  an  ad- 
ditional income  of  £91,000  as  compared 
with  the  Revenue  of  1892-3,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  partial  recovery  from  the 
fall.  Now,  I  come  to  the  last  chapter 
with  which  I  shall  have  to  trouble  the 
Committee.  I  have  stated  the  estimated 
Expenditure  and  the  estimated  Revenue 
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Prime  Minister  and  myself  are  the  last 
survivors  of  that  vanished  creed.  The 
saying  has  heen  attributed  to  me  that 
everyone  is  a  Socialist  now.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ever  said  that,  but  this 
I  will  say — there  are  no  economists  now. 
Financial  economy  has  gone  the  way  of 
political  economy,  and  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  preaching  against  extra- 
vagance is  *'  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness."  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  stinginess  of  the  Treasury. 
I  wish  the  Treasury  had  a  little 
more  power,  as  it  has  the  will,  to  be 
much  more  stingy.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  hold  up  his  hands 
in  despair,  like  the  old  steward  in  the 
Rake'* 8  Progress;  but  the  money  is 
spent,  and,  as  the  French  say,  "  The 
wine  is  drawn  and  you  must  pay  for  it." 
After  all,  the  causes  of  this  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Economy  was  possible,  was 
necessary,  and  even  popular,  in  former 
days.  Governments  were  compelled  to 
be  economical.  The  people  demanded  it« 
and  the  House  of  Commons  supported  it. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  an  economical 
Minister.  At  that  time  the  nation  was 
poor ;  capital  was  deficient,  trade  was 
bad,  the  weight  of  the  Debt  was  crush- 
ing, and  taxation  relatively  to  the  resources 
of  the  people  was  enormously  heavy. 
People  were  then  obliged  to  "  attend  "  to 
the  pence  because  they  had  no  pounds  to 
"look  after."  But  now  the  condition 
of  things  is  changed ;  the  nation  has 
grown  rich,  taxation  compared  to  the 
resources  of  all  classes  is  relatively  light, 
and  this  is  probably  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth  the  most  lightly  taxed  nation  in 
Europe  at  the  present  time.  Therefore 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  anyone 
who  comes  forward  with  a  proposal  for 
increased  Expenditure  is  welcomed  as  if 
he  had  discovered  a  new  pleasure. 
Private  Members  with  large  hearts  and 
small  responsibilities  take  up  some 
favourite  scheme  or  some  favoured  class 
of  the  community.  They  demand  higher 
wages,  greater  pensions ;  they  desire 
that  the  State  should  undertaJce  new 
duties,  fresh  responsibilities,  larger  ex- 
penditure. We  are  eager  to  create  new 
empires  here  and  annex  fresh  territory 
there,  to  reduce  postal  charges  all  over 
the  world,  to  relieve  more  rates,  to  under- 
take lifeboats,  &c.  The  country  is  well 
agitated,  the  interests  are  well  organised, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  well  canvassed, 


for  the  year  1893-4,  and  I  have  now  to 
state  the  balance-sheet  as  it  stands  for 
the  present  year  on  the  basis  of  existing 
taxation.  The  expenditure,  as  I 
have  said,  is  £91,464,000,  and  the 
Revenue  £89,890,000,  leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  £1,574,000,  which  has  to  be 
provided  for.  Well,  Sir,  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
state  of  things,  and  one  for  which  I 
think  the  public  mind  will  hardly  be 
prepared.  I  have  seen  some  very  extra- 
ordinary calculations  on  this  subject, 
none  of  which  come  approximately  to 
the  truth.  Before  I  sit  down  I  will  ask 
the  Committee  to  consider,  first,  the 
causes  which  have  brought  this  state  of 
things  about,  and,  secondly,  how  it  is  to 
be  dealt  with.  As  to  how  it  has 
come  about,  the  answer  is  only  too 
easy  and  obvious.  It  is  partly  due 
to  a  deficiency  of  Revenue,  not  of 
a  verv  large  amount  (not  much  more 
than  \  per  cent,  on  the  whole),  which 
might  be  easily  dealt  with ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  vast  and  progressive 
growth  of  Expenditure  to  which  I  have 
already  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Thus,  in  the  current  year  we 
have  an  estimated  falling-ofi^  of  Revenue 
of  £500,000,  but  a  growth  of  Expendi- 
ture to  be  provided  for  of  £1,100,000, 
and  that  due  to  engagements  entered 
into  over  which  we  have  no  control;  I 
have  already  pointed  out  the  great 
growth  of  Post  Office  Expenditure. 
That  has  been  a  growth  in  wages  and 
salaries  to  meet  the  engagements  entered 
into  some  years  ago,  which  are  now 
gradually  increasing.  I  have  mentioned 
the  growth  of  the  Expenditure  during 
the  past  seven  years.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  that  expenditure, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  with  reference  to  it ;  but 
this,  at  least,  I  may  say — that  those 
who  have  authorised,  who  have  encou- 
raged, who  have  insisted  upon  this  vast 
growth  of  Expenditure — ^and  I  am  speak- 
ing now  without  distinction  of  Parties, 
for  the  growth  of  that  Expenditure  has 
not  been  due  to  the  action  of  one  Party 
or  the  other — ^are  bound  to  provide  the 
means  of  defraying  it.  It  is  idle  to  lay 
the  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  on  one 
Party  or  another,  on  one  Government  or 
another.  I  know  there  was  once  in  this 
country  an  economical  Party.  There  is 
no  economical  Party  now.     I  believe  the 
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»nd  one  afternoon,  in  the  gaiety  of  our 
hearts,  we  pass  a  Resolution  unanimously 
▼hicb  is  to  cost  us  a  few  millions  when 
it  comes  into  full  operation  some  years 
hence. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Payment  of  Mem- 
bers. 

Sir   W.  HARCOURT  :    I    am    not 
making   a  Party  question   of   it  at  all. 
Neither  am  I  complaining — I  am  only 
making  it  clear.     I  pointed  out  the  other 
night  with  reference  to  a  Motion  of  this 
kind  that  it  meant  £25,000,000.     But  all 
the     House      said      was — "  Oh,    only 
£25,000,000  ;  how  cheap  !     Let  us  have 
it  by  all  means."     All   these  things  are 
very  excellent  in  their  way.  •  There  is  a 
p^at  deal  to  be  said  for  them ;  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said  against  them.     That  is 
quite  true  ;  but  the  time  comes,  and  it  has 
come,  when  you  must  pay  for  them.  This 
if  the  true  inwardness  of  the  growth  of 
Expenditure  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
take    the     right   hon.  Gentleman    (Mr. 
Goschen)  to  witness  that  the  growth  of 
Expenditure  is  not  mainly  the  work  of 
Governments,  but  that  it  is  forced  on  the 
Government  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country,  who  really  do  not  seem 
to  care   what    they   spend.       I    belong 
myself,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  old  school, 
and  I  would  gladly  see  less  money  spent, 
for  I  think  a   good  deal  of   it  is  wasted. 
But,  if  I  may  reverse  an  old  saying,  I 
would  say  that  those  who  call  the  tune 
must  pay  the  piper.     I  cannot,  however, 
honestly  say  to  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  country,  "  If  you  choose  to  spend 
the  money,  you  cannot  afford  it,"  for,  as 
1  have   said,  the   wealth    of  the  country 
has  increased  and  is  increasing  year  by 
jear.     You  may  find  yourselves  in  tem- 
porary straits,  but   there   is  no  occasion 
for  apprehension  or  disquiet.     The  con- 
dition of  your  affairs  is  sound,  solid,  and 
prosperous.     The  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  ample  and  always  accumulating. 
Let  me  give   the  Conmiittee  one  or  two 
figures  on  this  subject.     I  will  just  apply 
one  or   two  tests  of   the   wealth   of   the 
country.       The     property    assessed     to 
Income  Tax  in  1882  was  £601,450,000  ; 
in  1892  it  was  £713,000,000  ;  or  a  growth 
of  £1 12,000,000.  The  property  charged  to 
Probate  and  Succession  Duty  in  1882  was 
£  147,603,000 ;  inl  892it  was£24 1 ,453,000, 
or   an  increase  of    £94,000,000.       Let 
nie  take   another   class.      The  deposits 


and  investments  in  the  Post  Office  and 
Trustee    Savings  Banks  were  in    1882 
£85,036,000,  and  in  1892  £128,116,000, 
an  increase  of  £43,000,000.      Take  the 
Building  Societies,  which  is  one  of  the 
investments   of  the  artisan   class.     The 
liabilities  of  Building  Societies  in  1881 
were   £43,730,000  ;  in    1891  they  were 
£51,773,000.     The  total  capital  of  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies  in  1881  was 
£7,837,000;  in  1891  £16,118,000.      In 
ordinary  Life  Insurance  Companies  the 
premiums  In  1881  were  £11,898,000;  in 
1891  they  were  £14,565,000.  •  In  Indus- 
trial   Life     Insurance     Companies,    the 
premiums  in  1881  were  £2,245,000  ;  in 
1891  they  were  £5,467,000.      These  are 
fair  tests  of  the  growth  of  the  accumu- 
lated  wealth   of  almost    every   class  of 
society.     I  will  give  you  one  other  test. 
I  have  already  meutioned  the  increase  in 
the  Income  Tax  value  of  houses,  but  you 
do  not  need  to  go  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
to  ascertain  that.      If  yon  travel  by  rail 
you    can    see  the    number  of  houses  of 
every  class  that   are  building  in   every 
direction,  and  that  is  a  proof  of  the  large 
and  accumulated  .wealth  of  the  country. 
These  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the 
"  saving  "  classes.     But  if  you  examine 
the  consumption  of  articles  of  necessity 
and   comfort,  you  will  find  everywhere 
signs  of  the  larger  resources  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  lie  below  the  classes  I 
have  referred  to.     I  state  these  facts  in 
order  to  say  that  there  is  the  means  to 
pay,  if  you  choose  to  pay,  and  you  must 
choose  to  pay,  if  you  choose  to  spend. 
There  may  be  temporary  depression,  but 
there  is  no  permanent  decline.     On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  gradual  growth  in  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country.     I 
venture  to  lay  these  considerations  before 
the    Committee    with   reference   to   the 
growth  of  Expenditure  and  the  causes  of 
it.     Now,  I  want  to  ask — How,  then,  is 
this  deficit  of  £1,500,000  to  be  covered  ? 
We   cannot  shirk  it  by  ingenious  contri- 
vances.     It  has  to  be  met  squarely  and 
fairly.     We  cannot  continue  to  encounter 
enhanced    Expenditure    by     borrowing. 
We   have   already    in   the   piping  times 
borrowed  £7,000,000,  the  liquidation  of 
which  is  to  fall  on  the  years  immediately 
following,  when  the  Revenue  will  pro- 
bably be  less  and  the  Expenditure  more. 
We  cannot  recommend  the  Committee  to 
have  recourse  to  the  plan  of  meeting  its 
liabilities  by  encroaching  further  on  the 
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fund  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Debt.  In  our  opinion  that  is  a  fund  not 
to  be  tampered  with  in  ordinary  times 
and  normal  deficiencies,  but  reserved  for 
great  emergencies.  This  is  the  keystone 
of  sound  and  solid  finance,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  further  to  we^^ken  its 
foundation.  These  are  courses  which  the 
Government  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend. They  only  tend  to  encourage 
extravagance  by  concealing  and  palli- 
ating for  the  moment  its  effects,  and, 
therefore,  promoting  its  growth.  There 
is,  in  our  opinion,  only  one  sound  and 
straightforward  method  of  meeting  this 
deficit,  and  that  is  by  increased  taxation. 
This  is  the  only  policy  which  is  worthy 
of  a  solvent  and  a  wealthy  nation  which 
finds  itself  over-spending.  Where  are 
we  to  look,  then,  for  increased  Revenue  ? 
I  concur  very  much  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his 
Budget  speech  in  1889,  when  he  estab- 
lished the  new  Estate  Duty,  that  one  of 
the  most  fitting  sources  for  increased 
taxation  was  to  be  found  in  the  large 
and  growing  accumulations  of  wealth 
which  are  reached  by  the  Death  Duties. 
The  old  objections  to  taxing  capital  no 
longer  hold  good.  There  were  days 
when  the  country  suffered  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  capital  ;  that  is  not  so  now. 
If  there  is  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  means 
of  the  legitimate  and  sound  employment 
of  superabundant  capital  which  has  led 
to  so  much  dangerous  and  speculative 
investment  in  foreign  enterprises.  I 
agree,  also,  most  entirely  in  the  principle 
enunciated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  same  speech,  when  he  said — 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
recognised  that  it  is  the  men  whose  fortunes  are 
considerable  who  pay  least  in  proportion  to 
their  aggregate  income  and  property." 

Therefore,  when  I  came  to  the  Treasury 
and  there  seemed  last  winter  a  more 
favourable  prospect,  both  in  respect  of 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  than  has  since 
been  realised,  I  spent  much  time  and 
labour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  able 
men  in  the  Department  and  the  lawyers, 
in  examining  the  question '  of  the  reform 
of  the  Death  Duties.  There  were  two 
main  objects  to  be  aimed  at — first,  that 
all  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
settled  or  unsettled,  should  be  brought 
into  account  and  valued  and  taxed  on  an 
equal    basis  ;    and,   secondly,  that   pro- 
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perties  of  large  amount  should  pay  at  a 
higher  rate  than  those  of  less  considerable 
value  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  whole  of 
the  assets  should  be  aggregated  so  that 
a  progressive  graduation  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  total  value  of  the  property  of 
all  kinds  on  an  ascending  scale  according 
to  the  whole  amount.     Upon  a  careful 
examination  there  were  found  to  be  no 
insuperable  difficulties,  though  the  sub 
ject  is  a  complicated  one,  in  giving  effect 
to  these   principles,   and   in  ultimately, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  deriving  from  such 
a  reform  of  the  Death   Duties   a   very 
considerable  increment  of  Revenue.     We 
should  have  been  prepared  to  have  laid 
before  the  Committee  proposals  to  this 
effect  this  year  embodied  in  a  Bill ;  but, 
unfortunately,  we  are  precluded  from  this 
by  two  conclusive  reasons.      The  first, 
which  is  the  least  material  one,  is  the 
question  of  time.     Anyone  who  has  con- 
sidered this  subject,  or  remembers   the 
Debates  on  the  Succession  Duty  in  1853, 
will  be  aware  that  th^  questions  relating 
to  settlements  and  to  land  are  of  a  highly 
technical  character,  requiring,  or  at  least 
lending  themselves  to,  protracted  discus- 
sion, and  that  a  Bill  of  this  controversial 
character  would  demand  an  amount  of 
time  which  the  House  has  not  this  Ses- 
sion at  its  disposal.     But  a  more  decisive 
reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  this  character 
cannot  be  immediately  realised;  and  the 
estimate  of  its  produce  in  the  first  year, 
even  with  a  high  graduation,  would  not 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  sum  which  I 
am  called  upon  to  find.     The  House  will 
remember  that  it  has  taken  40  years  for 
the  Succession  Duty  to  reach  one-half 
the  Estimate  which  the  Prime  Minister 
originally  formed  of  it.     What  I  have  to 
do  is  to  find  the  money  to   cover  this 
deficit,  and  to  find  it  at  once.     We  are, 
therefore,  with  much  reluctance,  obliged 
for  this  year,  and  I  hope  for  this  year 
only,  to  postpone  the  proposals  we  were 
anxious  to  lay  before  the  Committee.     It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  business  which  de- 
mands a  solution  at  a  the  earliest  practi- 
cable   time.     Now,  Sir,  I   suppose   the 
Committee  will    have    anticipated — the 
House  of    Commons  is  sufficiently    ex- 
perienced in  these  matters  to  have  dis- 
covered my  secret — that  the  only  tax  by 
which  a  deficit  of  such  magnitude  can  be 
this  year  adequately  met  is  an  addition 
of  Id.  to  the  Income  Tax.    [Cheen,']     I 
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am  glad  the  gentlemeD  who  spent  the 

monej  are  so  readj  and  willing  to  pay  it. 

This  Id.  on  the  Income  Tax  is  estimated 

to  jield   £1,750,000   in   the   first  year, 

which  will  just  cover  the  deficit  and 
leave  a  slight  margin  for  contingencies. 
I  know  not  if  the  objection  will  be  taken 
that  this  is  to  place  the  whole  burden  on 
direct,  and  to  place  no  share  of  it  on 
indirect,  taxation. 


Colonel     HOWARD     VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  :     Hear,  hear  ! 

SiK   W.   HARCOURT:     The    hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  cheers.     I  will  give 
him   an  answer  from  a  quarter  he  will 
respect.     From  whatever  quarter  such  an 
objection  comes,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
from  the  Benches  opposite.     In  the  great 
struggle  of  1885,  in  which  our    Govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  the  point  of  attack 
chosen  by  the   Opposition  was  the    pro- 
posal in  respect  of  indirect  taxation  upon 
beer  and  spirits  made  in  the   Budget   of 
Mr.  Childers.     Having  a  great  deficit  to 
encounter,   the    then    Chancellor   of   the 
Exchequer  proposed  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions partly  by  increased    taxes   on    beer 
and  spirits,  partly  by  increase  of   Death 
Duties,  and  partly  by  increase  of  Income 
Tax.     The  Opposition  defeated  the  pro- 
posal   for    indirect     taxation     and     for 
increase   of   the  Death  Duties ;    and   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman   the   Member   for 
West  Bristol  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach),  who 
succeeded  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
relied   simply   on   the    increase    of    the 
Income    Tax,  which   was   raised  to    8d. 
It    was      pointed     out     at      the     time 
that  this  proceeding  practically  rung  the 
knell  of  indirect  taxation  in  the  future. 
That  was,  indeed,  denied  ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
substantially    admitted    it.     The    right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  on  Julv  9,  1885 — 

**  In  such  times  as  these  it  is.  I  fear,  too  true 
that,  for  purposes  of  Revenue,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  limits  of  increased  taxation  on  the  most 
important  taxed  articles  of  consumption,  except, 
perhaps,  one  article  only,  that  of  tea." 

It  is  true  he  added  that  such  a  tax  would 
be  so  unpopular  that  a  Government  could 
hardly  propose  it.  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible now,  when  the  duty  has  been  re- 
duced. He  objected  to  a  tax  on  spirits 
and  beer  because  it  was — 

"  Financially  unsound  to  raise  the  rate  of 
duty  on,  articles  the  Revenue  from  which  was 
notorioasly  decreasing." 


I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  that 
the  total  fall  in  the  last  three  years  in 
alcoholic       duties      has      been      above 
£1,000,000.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  • 
entered  into  an  argument  to  show  that 
an  Income  Tax  of   8d.  was  not  dispro- 
portionately high  when  the  receipts  from 
Customs  and  Excise  stood  at  £42,000,000, 
and  that  when  the  receipts  stood  at  about 
the  same  figure  there  had  been  in  former 
years  an  Income  Tax  at  9d.,  and  even 
lOd.     If  that  line  of  argument  be  correct 
an  Income  Tax  at  7d.  cannot  be  regarded 
as   disproportionate   when  the   yield    of 
Customs  and  Excise  stands  at  a  much 
higher      figure.         The     objection     to 
placing  an  additional   duty  on  spirits — 
in   my  opinion  a  very  proper  source  of 
additional  taxation — is  that  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  West  Bristol — 
namely,    that    at    this   moment   it   is  a 
falling  Revenue.      The   increase  of  the 
Tea  Duty  is  out  of  the  question.     The 
addition  of  a  further  duty  on  tobacco  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  some  years  ago, 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  its  remission 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has 
been  a  signal  success.    I  have,  therefore, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  West  Bristol,  that 
an  increase  of  indirect  taxation  in  the 
present    circumstances    is   not   possible. 
We  have  thought  the  simple  increase  of 
the  Income  Tax  to  be  the  method  which 
secures      the      requisite     amount     with 
the   least  uncertainty  and    the    smallest 
disturbance     of      trade     and     industry, 
and     preferable      to     the      attempt     to 
raise   money   by  a    multitude   of    small 
expedients.      It   may    be    said    that    it 
is    unusual  to  raise    the  Income     Tax, 
and  the  Income  Tax  alone  ;  but  I   would 
state  that  it  has  been   done  by  almost 
every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
has  ever  held  Office.  It  was  done  in  1859, 
in  1867,  in   1868,  in   1871,   in    1876,  in 
1880,  in   1882,  in  1884,  and  in   1885  it 
was  done.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  It  was  not  done 
by  me. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  That  is  sub- 
stantially the  proposal  we  have  to  make 
in  order  to  meet  the  deficit.  There  is 
only  one  minor  matter  to  which  I  must 
refer,  and  that  is  the  change  in  the 
Stamp  Duty.  It  is  one  that  will  interest 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
There  have  been  strong  representations 
made   to  me,  and,  therefore,  I  am  pre- 
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pnrcd  to  make  a  proposal  on  tliat  subject, 
lu  188IJ  the  riglit  hoQ.  GenllemaD  carried 
a  Stamp  Duty  on  a  ciaf^s  of  securities 
'  wliich  Wi  hitherto  escaped  t«sa^ou  od 
transfer — namely,  Foreign  aud  ColoDial 
Shaie  Certificates,  aud  securities  trans- 
ferable by  delivery  (bouds  to  bearer) 
wLicU  had  not  paid  the  10s.  stamp. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  to  be  said 
against  the  principle  of  this  impost.  On 
the  contrary,  tliere  is  everything  to  be 
Naid  in  its  favonr.  They  are  a  class  of 
securities  which  do  not  pay,  and  which 
oughtto  pay,  Stamp  Duty.  But,  iu  ite 
operation,  this  atamp  has  proved  both 
unpopular  and  iueffective.  It  is  nn- 
popnlar  because  it  causes  a  great  deal  of 
vexation  and  trouble  in  delivering  large 
numbers  of  bouds  at  ehort  notice,  aud, 
being  an  annual  tax,  there  is  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  to  which,  out  of  a  great 
uumtier  of  bonds,  the  adhesive  stamp  is 
to  be  applied.  The  difficulty  is  that 
every  siugle  certificate  or  bond  must  be 
examined  at  each  delivery  to  see  if  it  has 
ftli'eady  been  stamped  in  a  particular  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  boud,  the  preliminary 
question  arises  whether  it  requires  an 
adhesive  stamp  or  not.  A  banker,  holding 
bonds  of  this  description  as  security  for 
advances,  and  uot  kuowing  when  he  may 
have  to  realise,  is  embarrassed  as  to 
affixing  the  stamp.  Another  great 
objection  is  in  the  case  of  low-priced 
securities.  The  stamp  being  imposed  on 
the  face  value,  the  tax  may  be  enormously 
high  as  compared  with  that  on  high- 
priced  aeciiritiew.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great 
hindrance,  in  dealing  with  such  securities, 
and  leads  to  itiich  transactions  being  con- 
ducted abroad,  where  they  are  not  liable 
to  a  similar  imjMSt.  But,  iu  addition  to 
that,  the  yield  of  the  tax  has  disappointed 
expectations.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  confidently  anticipated  £20t»,000 
from  it.  In  the  llrst  year  it  yielded 
£111,000;  iu  1890  the  amount  was 
£97,000  ;  in  1891  it  was  £80,000  ;  189?, 
£77,000;  and  1893,  £60,000.  It  is, 
therefore,  proltably  not  worth  while  to 
incur  so  much  incouvenieuee  to  gain  so 
little  money.  But  I  cannot  afford  to 
remit  the  tax  without  a  substitute.  I  am 
given  to  understanil  that  in  the  City 
the  dealers  would  bo  willing  to  accept 
la.  instead  of  the  present  6<l.  stamp 
on  contract  notes  in  place  of  the 
stamp  in  question.  I  shall,  therefore, 
include  tliat  change  in  the  financial 
Sir  JV.  Harcoart 


proposals.  If,  however,  the  propo 
not  readily  accepted,  it  will  be  withd 
aud  matters  will  be  left  as  they  are. 
produce  of  the  proposed  change 
probably  be  something  lesa  than 
of  the  present  stamp,  but  not  a 
deal.  I  have  now  to  state  the 
balance-sheet.  The  estimated  Ex| 
turo  for  1893-4  will  be  the  same 
have  already  given — that  is  to 
£91,464,000.  The  estimated  Re 
will  be  the  same  as  I  have  already  | 
only  increasiug  the  Estimate  for  Ii 
Tax  to  £15,150,000,  giving  altog 
an  estimated  Revenue  of  £91,641 
leaving  a  margin  of  £176,000,  whi 
small  enough  in  a  falhug  Revenue 
order  to  maintain  that  slight  marj 
shall  have,  I  dare  say,  over  and  over 
to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons 
me  to  resist  Supplementary  Estiii 
1  promise  I  will  do  my  part  ii 
matter  if  the  House  of  Commons 
do  its  part.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
now  able  to  release  the  Committee 
this  long  history.  I  have  been  ad 
— I  may  say  I  have  been  commani 
to  bring  in  a  popular  Budget.  Mo  (I 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  thing  foi 
Financial  Minister  to  find  himself 
positiou  to  introduce  a  popular  Bi 
to  bo  able,  as  often  happened  ti 
present  Prime  Minister,  "  To  si 
plentv    o'er  a   smiling   land." 


But 
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tainly  desire  to  join  in  the  congratulations 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
offered  to  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  and  also 
of  the  Post  Office  and  others,  for  the 
remarkable  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
precise  Estimates.  I  remember  it  was 
generally  thought  that  these  Estimates 
were  too  sanguine  ;  but  it  was  with  very 
great  confidence  I  submitted  them  last 
year,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  they  have 
been  so  very  nearly  realised.  I  must 
condole  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  difficult  task  of  meeting  a  rising 
Expenditure  with  a  falling  Revenue. 
He  has  not  got  this  year  the  trying  task 
of  having  to  dispose  of  a  surplus,  which, 
I  assure  him,  is  almost  as  difficult  and 
complicated  with  as  many  questions  as 
that  of  meeting  a  deficit.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure,  so  far  as  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  personal  convenience 
is  concerned,  that  the  struggle  to 
secure  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus 
is  a  much  more  severe  one  than 
the  struggle  to  resist  the  imposition  of 
taxation.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  put  his  foot  down 
very  strongly  with  regard  to  the  increase 
of  Expenditure.  He  has  said  truly  that 
this  is  not  a  Party  question.  Sometimes 
the  charge  of  increasing  Expenditure  has 
been  fiung  about  needlessly  from  one 
Party  to  another.  But  I  entirely  agree 
with  him,  and,  speaking  as  an  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  wish  to 
support  him  in  this  respect  entirely — that 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  constantly-increasing 
Expenditure  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  to  meet.  I  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  pro- 
poses to  take  the  Resolutions  again  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  On  Thursday. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  If  that  is  so,  I 
most  certainly  do  not  propose  to  continue 
the*  discussion  now. 

Mr.  MARTIN  (Worcester,  Droit- 
wich)  asked  from  what  date  the  addi- 
tional Income  Tax  would  run  ?  A  few 
years  ago  very  great  inconvenience  was 
experienced  owing  to  the  additional  tax 
having  been  ante-dated  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  financial  year,  and  questions 
arose  in  several  cases  as  to  who  was  - 
liable  for  the  tax,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  bonds  having  changed  hands  in 
the  interval. 


upon  me,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  discharge.  If  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  adequate  and  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  I  trust  they  may  receive  their 
sanction. 

Tea. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'^That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  the  Duties  of  Customs  now 
chargeable  on  Tea  shall  continue  to  be  levied 
and  charged  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
AogostyOne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  until  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nlnety.four,  on  the  importa- 
tion thereof  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (that 
ia  to  say)  on — 

Tea     .     .     the  pound     .     Fourpence." — 
{The  Chancellar  of  the  Exchequer.') 

•Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over  Square)  :  I  do  not  rise  to  follow  my 
right  hon.  Friend  in  the  clear  and  very 
able  statement  which  he  has  put  before 
the  Committee,  nor  do  I  propose  on  the 
present  occasion  either  to  criticise  the 
castles  in  the  air  which  he  built  for  next 
year,  or  the  very  cold,  dry  facts  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  present 
financial  year.  The  Prime  Minister  will 
remember  that  he  thought  it  wise  last 
year  to  recommend  the  Committee  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system  of  discussing  the 
Budget  very  shortly  on  the  night  of  its 
introduction,  and  then  to  take  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  Resolutions,  when  they 
were  proposed  on  the  following  day. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  more  con- 
venient course  than  to  deal  with  the 
figures,  which,  although  they  have  been 
placed  before  the  Committee  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  very 
great  clearness,  are  not  so  fixed  in  our 
minds  as  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  them. 
I,  therefore,  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
speech  dealing  with  the  matters  raised 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  acknow- 
ledge most  frankly  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  spoken  in  a  very  concili^r- 
tory  spirit.  At  one  time  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  pass  over  all  the  ashes  of 
controversy  without  even  striking  a 
spark  out  of  any  of  them  ;  but  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  I  thought  he 
saw  some  possibility  of  discussions 
ahead.  I  frankly  say,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his 
task  is  such  as  commends  itself  to  those 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  it 
must  to  those  on*  his  own  side.     I  car- 
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from  the  right  bou.  Gentlemau  as  ti 
pro  vision  for  the  euperannuatioi 
teachers  ;  for  although  the  right 
Geiitlemau  had  pointed  out  that  th< 
creased  Expenditure  was  due  toeduce 
he  did  Dot  uuderstaiid  that  the  right 
Geuttemau  had  made  an;  suggestif 
to  providing  the  fimd  iu  future. 

SiK  W.  HARCOURT  :  Thatwa 
suggestion  whicli  I  said  would  only 
£25,000.000  to  carry  out. 

Sir  R.  PAGET  said,  the  right 
Gentleman  had    given    the   figures, 
had  not  roeutioncd  the  particular  sn 
in  hie  Stateaient,  aud   he  should  li! 
kuow  to  what   extent   he    propose 
make  a  provision  for  the  improve 
of  the  whole  body  of  school  teachei 
'Mr.  SAMUEL  MONTAGU  (T 
Hamlets,       Whitechapel)       said, 
proposals  of   the  Chancellor  of  the 
chequer    were,   in    his  opinion,  as  f 
factory  as  could  l>e  expected  under  « 
iug   circumstances.      With    a    Rev 
which    had  been  declining  for  the 
year  or  two,  aud  which   showed   no 
of   immediate   revival,  and  also  coat 
ing  that  the  Government  had  their  t 
full,   it    was  not  reasonable    to  e: 
great  fiscal  changes.    But  he  rose  fo 
purpose  o(  expressing  how  gratefu 
felt  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xch( 
for   abolishing  the  Goschen    stam] 
bonds  aud  shares.      That   tax    pro( 
little  cash  Bud  much  irritation.      In 
the  aonoyauce  felt  was  out  of  all  pr 
tiou  to  the  Revenue.       Even  its  en 
the  ox-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
latterly  little  to  say  in  its  favoui 
would  have  abandoned  it  if  any  eq 
lent  had  been  offered  to  him.      Tha 
hardly  a  good  reason  for  continu 
bad  tax.      In  these  days  of   keen 
petition  it  wa 
cap  British  I 
foreign    rival 
that  Stamp  1 
posed,  and  ve 
ex-Chancolloi 
mate   that    it 
was   far   hey 
It  now  barel 
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Sir  R.  PAGET  (Somerset,  Wells) 
congratulated  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  his  Financial  Statement,  but, 
he  had  one  regret  to  express  in  regard  to 
that  Statement.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  endeavoured  to  show  that  vast 
wealth  had  accumulated  throughout  the 
country  ;  hut  he  should  like  to  have 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  one 
word  iu  respect  of  an  industry  which 
undoubtedly  had  no  share  whatever  in 
that,  vast  and  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  upon  which  he  had  dwelt  with 
such  satisfaction.  It  was  only  loo  clear 
that  the  great  national  industry  of  farm- 
ing and  everything  connected  with  land 
was  at  present  suffering  tinder  a  depres- 
sion which  was  not  merely  of  a  temporary 
ctiaracter,  but  which  had  already  lasted 
long  enough  to  be  considered  as  per- 
mauent,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  most 
sanguine  conceived  but  a  faint  hope  of 
any  improvement.  He  thought  that 
while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
giving  bis  views  as  to  the  vast  prosperity 
of  the  nation  he  might  have  said  some- 
tbiug  of  the  one  industry  which  shared 
none  of  that  prosperity. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  pointed  out 
the  greftt  fall  in  receipts  under  Schedule 
B  of  the  Income  Tax. 

Sir  R.  PAGET  said,  it  was  quite  true 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pointed 
out  that  uuder  Schedule  B  what  had 
been  £48,000  had  fallen  to  £36,000,  a 
decrease  of  25  per  cent.  ;  but  he  should 
like  to  have  had  that  statement  somewhat 
expandeil,  and  it  would  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  those  interested  in  agriculture  to 
receive  a  word  of  sympathy  in  respect  of 
so  serious  and  continuous  a  loss  to  au 
industry  which  was  likely  to  expcrieuce 
worse  times  than  it  had  already  known. 
That  was  not  the  time  to  enter  into  any 
long  discussion  with  regard  to  the  im- 
position of  au  additional  Id.  on  the 
IncomeTax  ;but  ho  would  say  thatthere 
was  no  class  upon  whom  the  extra  Id. 
would  fall  with  greater  severity  than  the 
owners  of  real  property.  This  increas 
would  be  levied  upon  the  gross  value 
and  not  upon  the  net  value  of  the  laud 
and  so  the  owners  of  land,  who  were 
suffering  from  a  most  serious  dopresi 
would  be  burdened  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  wealthy  classes,  of  whose 
growing  riches  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  so  eloquently  spoken.  He  should 
also  have  liked  to  have  beard  something 


further.       Hi 
Friend  the  C 

would     also 

as   bonds  ant 
stamps  OD  bo 
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more  than  double  those  which  Genua uy 
imposed — namely,  4s.  per  £100  ;  over 
three  times  the  French  stamps,  and  five 
times  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  stamps. 
Thej  looked  well  after  their  traders' 
ioterests,  whenever  possible,  when 
tffected  by  foreign  tariffs,  and  they 
woald  protest  loudly  against  differential 
duties  in  foreign  ports.  Why,  then, 
sboold  they  handicap  their  traders  with 
Stamp  Duties  far  greater  than  their 
rivals  abroad  had  to  pay  ?  The  Revenue 
from  stamps  on  bills  of  exchange,  instead 
of  increasing,  had  considerably  declined 
daring  the  last  10  years.  He  believed 
that  was  also  the  case  with  stamps  on 
bonds.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  have  an  International  agreement  or 
arrangement  for  identical  laws  with  re- 
gard to  bills  of  exchange  and  bonds.  He 
believed  that  if  these  stamps  were  re- 
vised more  Revenue  would  be  obtained 
aud  trade  would  be  benefited.  He 
noticed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  said  nothing  about  the 
mrxQ  of  £  I  notes  against  gold,  which 
he  had  often  advocated  in  the  House. 
He  thought  they  might  learn  something 
in  that  respect  from  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
and  from  their  American  kinsmen  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  those 
countries  the  £1  note,  or  its  equivalent, 
five  dollars,  was  preferred  to  gold.  Why 
should  they  not  obtain  the  same  facility  ? 
— ^why  should  they  be  forced  to  use  gold, 
which  many  of  them  did  not  care  to  do  ? 
The  Bank  of  England  should  be  re- 
quested to  issue  £  1  notes  in  the  same  way  as 
£o  or  £10  notes.  He  had  often  advo- 
cated in  the  House  that  a  Municipal 
Death  Duty  in  reduction  of  rates 
should  be  levied  on  freehold  property  in 
large  towns.  He  was  glad  to  know  tliat 
his  right  hon  Friend  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  that  reform,  and  he  hoped 
that  in  the  next  Budget  freehold  property 
in  large  towns  would  be  compelled  to 
bear  its  fair  share  of  local  taxation  from 
which  it  had  so  long  escaped. 
•Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  said,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  public  mind  not  being 
prepared  for  a  deficit  of  £1,500,000.  He 
would  undeceive  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  that  respect,  for  past  experience 
had  taught  the  country  what  to  expect 
from  the  present  occupants  of  the 
Treasury  Bench.    He  only  regretted  that 


it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  introduce  a  Budget  the 
popularity  of  which  he  thought  was 
so  doubtful.  The  Budgets  of  the 
Liberal  Government  had  always  shown 
decreased  Revenue,  increased  Expendi- 
ture, and  increased  Taxation,  and  the 
present  one  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
What  a  contrast  this  Budget  presented  to 
those  which  had  been  introduced  since 
1886  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Mr.  Goschen)  !  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken  of  the 
rising  Revenue  from  1886  to  1890. 
As  the  period  of  Office  of  the  Unionist 
Government  approached  its  term,  the 
Revenue  declined,  public  confidence 
diminished,  and  now,  after  eight  months' 
tenure  of  Office  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, the  people  found  Taxation  in- 
creased, Expenditure  increased,  no  re- 
duction of  Income  Tax  proposed,  no  Tea 
Duty  diminished,  no  Currant  Duty, 
Carriage  Tax,  or  other  impost  reduced. 
Eight  months  had  been  quite  sufficient 
to  upset  nearly  every  trade  and  calling  in 
the  country,  to  destroy  all  commercial 
confidence,  and  to  sow  suspicion  and 
enmity  between  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  not  ashamed  to  declare  the 
other  day  that  the  foreign  trade  had 
fallen  in  the  six  months — September  to 
February  last— by  over  £30,000,000, 
compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1889-90 ;  that  the  average  number  of 
unemployed  in  Trades  Unions  in  corre- 
spondence with  his  Department  was 
23,364,  compared  with  3,795  under 
Lord  Salisbury ;  that  the  exports  of 
British  iron  and  steel  were  1,440,000 
tons  less  in  1892  than  in  1889  ;  that  41 
tinplate  mills  were  closed  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  410  cotton  mills  and  sheds, 
affecting  50,000  operatives,  had  recently 
suspended  work.  In  addition  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  the  shipping 
trade,  a  reduction  of  wages  had  just  been 
decided  upon  by  the  arbitrator  to  the 
Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board  ; 
and  that  would  affect  workmen  in 
Lancashire,  South  Yorkshire,  Shropshire, 
Derbyshire,  North  and  South  Stafford- 
shire, and  East  Worcestershire.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  Home  Rule  proposals 
of  the  Government  had  made  all  invest- 
ments in  Ireland  absolutely  impossible, 
while  refusal  to  take  any  steps  to  blend 
the  Mother  Country   and   the  ^ 
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in  a  Commercia]  Udiod  hod  made 
Coloaiitl  iDvestments  alao  difficult.  What 
a  roomeut  to  clioone  to  increase  taxation  ! 
Where  were  all  the  promises  of  a  free 
breakfast  table  ?  Where  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Spalding  Divieion  of  Lincoln- 
ehire,  with  their  aiiti- Unionist  zeal  for 
the  atolition  of  the  Tea  Duty  ?  Why, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself 
declared,  ou  April  22,  1890,  from  that 
(the  0])positiou)  side  of  the  Houae-^ 

"  I  am  sure  we  must  all  feel  that  this  Tea 
Snty  rsnnot  remain  upon  its  present  footing." 
What  did  be  feel  now  ?  The  Unionists 
reduced  the  Tea  Duty  by  one-third.  The 
Gladstoniaus  left  it  alone,  and  this, 
although  it  was  not  a  tax  upou  a  com- 
peting import,  and  therefore  paid  every 
farthing  of  it  by  the  consumers,  although 
it  was  a  tax  most  unequal  in  its  in- 
cidence— 200  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
cheap  twopenny  ten-siftings,  but  only  20 
per  cent,  on  the  rich  man's  tea.  Again, 
it  was  a  ta:t  mainly  levied  on  the  produce 
of  our  owu  Empire,  for  the  importation 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  was  rapidly  ii 
creasing,  while  that  of  China  tea  was  i 
fast  declining.  The  United  Kingdom  pro- 
tended to  he  a  Free  Trade  country, 
because  it  admitted  competing  goods 
free,  taxed  non-competing  goods  etsi 
tial  to  the  people,  and  not  produced 
tfais  country,  and  had  duties  heaped 
against  it  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Mever  was  there  such  hypocrisy.  T' 
£20.000,000  we  raised  by  Import  Dull 
was  the  largest  Hum  raised  by  any  Cnstc 
House  in  Europe,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  duties  were  levied  on  th< 
articles.  Why  dhnuld  £-1,500,000  be 
raised  from  the  poor  tea-drinkers  ?  Why 
should  raw  cotFee  be  taxed  14a.  a  cwt., 
chicory  13s,  3d,  a  cwt.,  chocolate  2d. 
a  lb.,  cocoa  Id.  a  lb.,  currant:*  2s.  a  cwt., 
figs,  pnincs,  and  raisins  for  plum  pud- 
dings and  cakes  7a.  a  cwt.,  aud  the 
Caveudisb  aud  negrohead  tabacco  of  the 
working  man  4s.  6d.  a  lb  ?  Right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  professed  to  be  great 
friends  of  the  working  man.  But  the 
working  man  had  nothing  to  thank  them 
for,  esi>ecial!y  in  respect  of  the  Budget 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  presented  that  night.  All 
these  taxes  on  articles  essential  to  the 
people  should  lie  taken  off  or  reduced  to 
a  minimum — and  the  revenue  raised 
therefrom  he  derived  instead  by  levying 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent 


i  those  productions  of  fo 
labour,  which,  admitted  free  on  a< 
tageous  and  unfair  terms,  caused  B 
factories  and  mills  to  be  shut  up,  B 
wages  to  be  reduced,  and  British  i 
1,  haviug  wives  and  childr 
maintain,  to  be  thrown  out  of  em 
ment.  He  dared  say  some 
Gentlemeu  opposite  thought  this  i 
upon  com.  Nothing  of  the  ki 
te  at  first,  and  imtil  the  peopL 
what  every  other  nation  understood 
a  moderate  tax  upon  foreign  corn  en 
derelict  land  to  be  cultivated  by 
labour  to  feed  the  people  on  it. 
thought  he  had  exploded  the  i 
fables  of  the  President  of  the  Boa 
Trade,  who  declared  that  last  Augi 
Frenchmen  paying  80  centimes 
bit  of  bread  no  English  work 
pauper  would  touch,  by  showing  tl 
that  very  moment  the  finest  French 
bread  only  cost  7d.  for  nearly  i 
while  there  many  cheaper  sorts  i 
market.  He  commended  to  hon.  G 
men  opposite  a  study  of  the  Report 
laid  upon  the  Table  from  the  Cons 
Bordeaux    and    Nantes.       The    f 

"  The  increamjil  Import  Duty  had  ni 
whatever  upon  the  price  of  wheat,  for  w 
June  1st  the  new  rate  of  Duty  (6  trai 
100  kilo)  was  put  into  force,  values  lei 
the  same  as  before  that  date." 

The  Consul  at  Nantes  wrote — 

"  HouBchol  1  breaii  sella  now  at  an  ave 
5rt.  [ler  4lb.  loaf,  which  ie  a  little  low 
the  aven^  of  the  three  years  immc 
preceding  the  imposition  of  the  Duty." 
Why,  even  the  rabid  Free  Trader 
Consulate  at  Clilais  could  not  cou 
this,  although,  having  nppareotlv 
to  do,  he  spent  much  time  in  T 
essays  for  the  Cobden  Club, 
importation  of  wheat  in  grain 
amounted  last  year  to  £17,000,000 
a  total  foreign  competing  import  ol 
£220,000,000,  so  it  was  hardly 
considering.  But  be  siibmitted, 
Majesty's  Goverumeut  had  the  si 
regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
and  the  welfare  of  British  com 
they  wou!<l  take  off  the  £8,000,' 
£10,000,000  of  taxation  proposed 
Budget  ou  non-competing  prodnc 
raise  that  amount,  or  even  more- 
to  reduce  the  rates  and  taxes — 
£20,000,000  of  foreign  dairy  prod 
lhe£|9rtnnnnn  nf  fnrpiirn  floiir_ 
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£28,000,000  worth  of  foreign  meat,  and, 
most  of  all,  as  a  start  on  the  £65,000,000 
worth  of  foreign  fully  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  £15,000,000  of  partly 
manufactured  goods,  which  came  duty 
free  into  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
tod  Bradford,  and  which,  aided  by  false 
marks  frauds,  reduced  the  wages  of  his 
coostitueuts,  and  British  artizans,  put 
them  on  short  time,  and  drove  them  out 
of  employment  into  the  workhouse  and 
Across  the  seas 

•Sib  J.  LUBBOCK  (London  Univer- 
sity) asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  the  reduction  of  liabili- 
ties which  he  stated  at  £6,600,000  was 
after  allowing  for  the  £2,0o6,0J0 
borrowed  ;  was  it,  in  fact,  a  net  reduc- 
tion ?  He  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  welcomed  a  reduction  of  the 
Tea  Duties  ;  but  if  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  were  to  become  law  the  only 
contribution  which  Ireland  would  pay 
would  be  the  Customs,  and  if,  therefore, 
they  were  reduced,  Great  Britain  would 
have  to  make  up  the  difference.  The 
Expenditure  of  the  country  was  increas- 
ing, and  the  whole  contribution  from 
Ireland  was  their  share  of  the  Customs 
Dirties.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, however,  now  told  them  that  it 
was  impossible  to  increase  the  Customs 
Duties.  That  was  also  a  serious  objection 
to  the  present  proposal.  We  had  perma- 
nent and,  as  the  Chancellor  foresaw, 
increasing  additions  to  Imperial  Expendi- 
ture, and  yet  it  was  proposed  to  meet 
them  by  increasing  a  tax,  the  Irish 
contribution  to  which  would,  so  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  go  entirely  to 
Irish  Expenditure.  The  result  was  that 
if  the  proposals  of  the  Government  were 
accepted,  Ireland  would,  if  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  became  law,  be  relieved 
from  any  of  the  burden  of  this  increased 
Expenditure,  and  the  whole  weight  would 
fail  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Here 
in  the  very  first  Budget  they  had  an 
illustration  how  their  freedom  in  dealing 
with  their  finances  was  destroyed  by  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  in  the  effect  it  would 
have  in  throwing  additional  burdens  on 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 

•Mft.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  said, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the 
matter  of  the  Alcohol  Duties.  As  he 
understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
<^equer,  the  right .  hon.  Gentleman  con- 


sidered that  there  would  be  a  very  small 
reduction  in  the  Revenue  from  alcohol 
during  the  past  year.  Were  they  to 
understand,  then,  that  the  Local  Veto 
Bill,  which  was  to  do  so  much  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  coutry, 
which  was  to  shut  up  so  many  public- 
houses,  and  which  was  to  have  such  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  people — were  they  to  understand  that 
the  practical  result  of  the  Budget  was 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  believe  that  the  Local  Veto  Bill 
would  ever  pass,  or  that,  if  it  passed,  it 
would  be  of  any  possible  use  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  had 
not  calculated  that  the  Local  Veto  Bill 
would  come  into  operation  this  year. 

•Mr.  BARTLEY  said,  if  the  Govern- 
ment believed  that  the  Bill  would  have 
any  effect  they  would  have  taken  it  into 
consideration,  and  therefore  they  had  a 
sidelight  Ion  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject — namely,  that  the 
Local  Veto  Bill  would  never  see  daylight 
during  the  present  Session.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Death  Duties,  he  wished  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  had  the 
boldness  of  his  own  convictions  and  had 
proposed  that  form  of  taxation.  He  was 
convinced  that  large  properties  did  not 
pay  so  much  in  the  £1  as  small  ones,  and 
he  was  going  to  move  an  Amendment  on 
that  subject  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Budget.  He  agrefed  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  reference  to  the 
assistance  to  Local  Taxation.  A  great 
mistake  was  made  by  the  aid  given 
to  Local  Taxation  from  Imperial 
Taxation.*  He  was  quite  sure  it  led  to 
a  large  amount  of  extravagance.  Large 
subventions  to  Local  Taxation  were  not 
a  benefit  to  the  country,  but  really 
injured  and  retarded  it.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
that  there  was  a  very  slight  decrease  in 
the  Revenue — which  was  a  hopeful  and 
healthy  sign — but  that  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  Expenditure,  particularly 
in  the  Post  Oflice,  on  Education,  and 
other  things.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
House  was  really  the  culprit  in  the  matter 
of  the  increased  Expenditure.  They  were 
always  in  the  abstract,  being  economical; 
but  when  it  came  to  absolute  practice, 
few  had  the  courage  to  do  the  thing 
which    they    knew   to   be   economically 
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right.  They  ought  to  pay  their  publi 
servHDt9  of  all  grades  liberally,  but  he 
asserted  that  thia  House  ought  iiot  to  bo 
made  ao  agency  for  coutiiiiialty  con- 
siileriDg  the  salaries  and  allowauces  of 
the  Civil  Service,  He  had  becD  much 
struck  by  the  Btatement  of  the  Chaucellor 
of  the  Exuheqiier  that  the  latest  decrease 
in  the  Revenue  was  iu  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year.  That  told  a  most  serious 
tale  of  a  Budget  utTected  by  political 
cousideratious.  Could  uuyaiie  doubt  that 
they  would  coutiuue  to  affect  the  Budget 
iu  coming  years  ?  The  fact  that  the  last 
quarter  was  so  much  worse  thau  others 
showed  that  the  couutry  was  wakiug  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  uot  a  change  for  the  better. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  Chaucellor  of 
the  Exchequer  sav  that  he  was  not  going 
to  reduce  the  National  Debt  Sinking 
Fund,  as  he  had  always  concurred  with 
those  who  said  that  It  ought  not  to  have 
been  reduced  below  £28,1)00,000.  Heavy 
as  our  taxaiiou  wns  it  was  less,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  European  country  ; 
but  it  was  an  erroneous  notion  that  au 
increase  in  the  lueome  Tax  wnnlil  fall 
only  ou  the  well-to-do  classes.  It  really 
fell  with  greatest  weii;ht  ou  the  people 
at  the  I)ottom  of  the  scale,  partly 
because  the  development  of  our  prosperity 
was  seec  iu  the  increasing  number  of 
small  incomes  and  partly  because  the 
activity  of  the  Revenue  Officers  drew  iu 
more  and  more  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  Tax  scale.  It  was  here  that  the 
Income  Tax  produced  a  higher  amouut 
every  year,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the 
increase  iu  the  tax  would  really  fall  on 
those  with  the  lowest  taxable  incomes — 
those  going  from  £150  to  £400.  For 
this  reason  he  had  hoped  that  iu  proposing 
an  addition  to  the  Income  Tax  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
adopted  differential  rates  as  between 
incomes  derived  from  industry  and  incomes 
derived  from  property.  Nothing  could 
be  more  equitable  than  to  recognise  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
income.  That  recognition  was  advocated 
by  Lord  Brougham  when  the  Income 
Tax  was  first  imposed  ;  and  in  France 
the  tax  was  levied  uot  upon  industrial 
incomes,  but  only  upon  incomes  derived 
from  capital.  In  proposing  an  increase 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
differential  rates  he  had  referred  to.  That 
Mr.  Bartley 


Finiincial  Statement. 
idea,  and  he  would  tike  fa 


adopted. 

Mr.  JAMES  A.  PICTON  (Lei 
said  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  iU 
for  Sheffield  would  have  to  do  a 
deal  of  work  os  his  own  side  of  the 
before  he  made  much  progress  w 
extraordinary  and  reactionary  do( 
The  answer  to  the  question  what 
the  advocates  of  a  free  breakfaa 
say  to  this  Resolution  was  simpl, 
they  would  vote  for  it.  They 
regard  it  as  a  melancholy  duty  ; 
was  a  duty,  nevertheless.  He  ce 
looked  for  much  from  the  present  G 
ment,  but  he  did  not  expect  impo 
ties.  It  wa&  clear  that,  owing  to  b 
of  unsound  Budgets  in  the  last  few 
there  was  now  an  accumulation  o 
cullies  which  a  very  Hercules  in  I 
could  uot  sweep  away.  They  all 
stood  why  it  was  impossible  uow  1 
the  time  that  would  be  required  fo 
ing  with  the  Death  Duties  ;  but  he 
forward  confidently  to  the  Govei 
eontiuuiug  its  good  work  and  n 
more  Radical  proposals.  For  that 
he  cojitd  "possess  his  soul  iu  pat! 
Imperfect  as  the  Income  Tax  was 
incidence,  an  additional  Id,  would 
less  privation  and  iueonvenieuce  th. 
other  increase  of  taxation.  One 
causes  of  the  deficit  was  the  incre 
the  amount  of  the  grants  in  aid  o 
taxation,  in  themselves  au  evidei 
the  uusoiiuduess  of  our  finance 
looked  confidently  to  the  time  wh 
a  drastic  reform  iu  the  Death  I 
nearly  enough  wonld  be  provided  t< 
out  the  idea  suggested  by  the  lal 
Bright  of  a  "  free  breakfast  table.' 
•Mk.  B.  L.  COHEN  {Islingio 
said,  he  was  sorry  any  hon.  M( 
should  think  it  their  duty  to  dea 
the  Budget  on  Party  lines,  as  he  tb 
the  subject  was  of  far  too  great  ii 
ance  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  wa 
was  a  subject,  he  would  say,  that 
to  be  dealt  with  on  lines  of  pure  fi 
He  wished  to  say,  with  regard 
Statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gent 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequei 
the  amount  he  would  derive  fro 
Death   Duties   would    not  help   h 
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for  Dot  taking    the    moDej,  because   it 
would  not  be  8ufficient,  or  because   he 
Would  not  get  it  as  early  as  he  wanted  it. 
The  fact  that  he  would  not  get  much  help 
from  the  Death  Duties  might  be  a  reason 
for  postponing  the  revision  for  ever.     If 
rliis  rule  was  to  be  applied  to  the  Death 
Duties,  the  payers  of  those  duties  might 
look  to  a  prolonged  period  of  protection. 
He  would  pay  his  tribute  to  the  manner 
in  which  the    proposals   had    been    laid 
before     the      House,      which     enabled 
the     House      to      grasp      with      pre- 
cision    the    proposals    submitted.      He 
would   like   to    ask   the    Chancellor    of 
the    Exchequer     whether     he      would 
consider   the    necessity   of    making   the 
Stamps   applicable  to    Stock  Exchange 
contracts    applicable    to    all    contracts. 
He   did    not    know    how    such    a   pro- 
posal would  be  received,  but  he   would 
be  glad   if  they  could    hear    what    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  say 
OD  the  subject.     He   congratulated   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  conciliatory 
character,  as  he  regarded  it,  of  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  submitted. 
•Sir  JOSEPH  W.  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Castle)  said,  the  Budget  could 
scarcely    be    called    a    sensational   one. 
What   he  had  to  complain  of  was  the 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure  which, 
however,  had  been  forced  upon  succes- 
sive Governments  by  hon.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  by  the  state  of 
Europe  and  the  enormous  armaments  of 
other   Powers,  and,  of   course,  to   some 
extent  by  popular  panic.    He  agreed  that 
it  was    a  great   mistake  to  discuss  the 
Budget  on  Party  lines  ;  it  should  be  dealt 
with    on    grounds    of    economics.      He 
would    remind    the     hon.    and    gallant 
Member  for  Sheffield  and  the  Committee 
generally   that   the    Chancellor    of    the 
Exchequer  had  just  stated  that  the  Ex- 
penditure had  been  increased  during  the 
last  seven  years  by  £10,600,000 — Army 
and     Navy,      £2,600,000;      Education, 
£3,400,000  ;  Local  Grants,  £4,200.000  ; 
CivU  Service,£400,000;  total,£  10,600,000 
— that  this  had  been  aided  by  reductiou  in 
Debt    charges    of    £3,000,000,    leaving 
£7,000,000    to  be  raised,  and  that    the 
country  had  been  passing  through  one  of  the 
greatest  financial  periods  of  stress  seen  for 
many  years.     Firms  of  European  reputa- 
tion, such  as  the  Barings,  had  been  shaken, 
and  the  feeling   of   insecurity   had    in- 
fluenced very  materially  the  <juai^tit^  of 


foreign  orders  usually  received.  A  lack 
of  confidence  had  been  produced  in  the 
City  ;  it  had  been  passed  on  to  the  manu- 
facturers, and  it  had  in  turn  reacted  on 
the  working  men.  That  was  the  state  of 
things  which  had  to  be  encountered  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend.  Looking  at  all 
these  difficulties,  he  thought  there  were 
special  reasons  why  the  Committee  should 
regard  the  Budget  as  a  matter  distinct 
from  and  outside  Party  politics. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  F.  JEFFREYS 
(Hants,  Basingstoke)  said,  the  wealth 
accruing  from  the  land  had  been  de- 
creasing since  the  year  1886,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  considered 
the  great  hardship  which  would  be 
caused  to  agriculturists  by  the  imposition 
of  the  extra  Id.  on  the  Income  Tax  on 
land  ?  The  Income  Tax  on  land  was 
collected  on  the  gross  amount  and  not  on 
the  net,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
give  instructions  that  the  Income  Tax 
should  be  collected  on  the  net  instead  of 
the  gross  ?  The  Land  Tax  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
and  given  to  the  local  revenues  of 
counties  to  be  applied  towards  local 
expenses.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
pay  and  control  in  the  same  spirit  of 
fairness  that  other  industries  enjoyed. 

•Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxtou)  said,  that  among  Radicals 
generally,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Metropolis,  great  regret  would  be  felt 
that  the  Death  Duties  could  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  present  Budget.  Time  and 
money,  however,  were  the  great  limita- 
tions of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
but  he  andmany  of  his  hon.  Friends  viewed 
with  satisfaction  the  strong  and  firm 
way  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  signified  his  approval  of  a  drastic 
reform  on  the  Death  Duties.  There  was 
another  important  matter,  and  that  was 
as  to  rates  on  land.  He  would  direct  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members  to  a  Report 
which  had  been  recently  presented  by 
the  head  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  which  showed  that  the  rates 
on  land  had  diminished  to  a  half  of  what 
they  were  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  The  assistance  rendered  to  the 
rates  in  London  was  8|d.,  while  to  agri- 
cultural districts  it  was  over  lOd.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  pass  the 
measure  for  the  equalisation  of  rates  in 
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the  Metropolis,  and  thus  relieve  the 
pressure  of  taxation  in  London,  where 
it  was  most  felt.  He  expected  they 
would  obtain  an  assurance  that  that  im- 
portant reform  would  be  pushed  for- 
ward as  a  contribution,  ponding  a  more 
thorough -going  reform  of  London  Local 
Taxation. 

•Mr.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby)  : 
The  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down 
spoke  for  the  ratepayers  of  London.  I 
want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  for 
ratepayers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
— in  the  seaport  towns.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  considered  the  desirability  of  making 
some  provision  towards  meeting  the  cost 
incurred  by  the  Local  Authorities  of 
these  towns  in  taking  precautions  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  cholera  ? 
The  Local  Authorities  had  hoped  that 
something  would  be  done  to  assist  them 
in  the  anti-cholera  expenditure  for  1892 ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  provision 
for  this  vear  in  case  the/e  should  be 
recurrent  expenditure  in  these  towns. 
The  prevention  of  cholera  is  a  national 
concern,  and  it  cannot  be  effectually 
undertaken  unless  through  these  Local 
Authorities — the  Sanitary  Bodies  of  the 
seaports.  I  find,  Sir,  that  the 
Hull  Sanitary  Authority  spent  over 
£1,150  in  the  prevention  of  cholera  last 
year ;  and  the  Hull  and  Goole  ports, 
through  their  Sanitary  Authority,  spent 
over  £300  in  addition.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Humber  ports  was  £2,600.  In 
my  own  constituency  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  were  put  to  a  great  trouble 
and  expense.  Now,  it  is  the  inland 
towns  that  benefit  chiefly  by  this  ex- 
penditure, and  the  appeal  that  I  make 
for  some  provision  to  make  good  the  ex- 
penditure from  the  local  funds  must 
have  the  support  of  hon.  Members 
from  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, and  even  of  Derby,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool.  Is  it  fair  that  the  sea- 
ports should  bear  all  the  expense  ?  In 
Grimsby  we  fitted  up  a  steamship  as  a 
Cholera  Hospital  Ship  in  the  Humber, 
the  patients  being  taken  direct,  and  a 
medical  assistant  being  on  board.  The 
medical  officer  boarded  all  ships,  and  we 
had  the  use  of  several  steam-tugs  ;  we 
supplied  all  medical  wants,  and  had  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  nhip,  and  we  are 
still  paying  for  her.  The  expense  has 
been  exactly  £893    lis.   7d,  over   and 

Mr  J  James  Stuart 


above  that  of  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital,  which  has  been  costly  also. 
I  think  the  House  will  acknowledge 
that  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  put 
the  Local  Authorities  in  such  a  position 
as  to  discourage  them  from  taking  imme- 
diate and  effectual  steps  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cholera.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  just  now  on  the  Budget  pro- 
posals, but  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentje- 
man  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  assur- 
ance that  these  Authorities  will  be 
relieved  from  the  position  in  which  they 
are,  so  that  they  may  not  be  deterred 
from  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
by  the  fear  of  what  the  ratepayers  may 
say  afterwards.  These  Bodies  may 
reasonably  look  to  the  Treasury  for  a 
subsidy  which  will  enable  them  to  act 
even  more  effectually  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  in  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  THOMAS  USBORNE  (Essex, 
Chelmsford)  said,  speaking  as  a  member 
of  a  banking  firm  in  the  Levant,  he 
would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  amount  of  Stock  Exchange  business 
which  formerly  came  from  the  Levant  to 
London  now  went  to  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  the  tax  placed  on  transactions  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange.  He  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  see 
his  way  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which 
foreigners  might  give  orders  in  London 
without  having  to  stamp  the  contract. 

•Mr.  JOHN  LENG  (Dundee)  said, 
that  according  to  a  Petition  which  bad 
been  circulated  among  members  from  the 
Convention  of  Royal  and  Parliamentary 
Burghs  of  Scotland,  a  sum  of  £50,000,000 
of  unclaimed  money  was  held  by  the 
banks  in  Scotland,  though  the  total 
amount  deposited  with  these  banks  was 
only  £93,825,000.  A  cypher  seemed  to 
have  been  inadvertently  added  to  the 
first  amount.  He  would  suggest 
that,  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  this 
money,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  have  found  an  easy  means  of  meet- 
ing the  deficiency.  Unclaimed  deposits 
in  banks  should  not  be  appropriated  by 
the  bankers,  but  should,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  limited  period,  go  into  the  State 
Exchequer.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
bankers  to  appropriate  such  sums  ;  but 
that  was  so  much  taken  from  the  country, 
and  they  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  be  done. 
Then  there  was  the  drawback  on  British 
spirits  exported,  amounting  to  £1,000 
a    day,     or     £365,000     a     year.      It 
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WM  allowed  in  distilleries  and  other 
establishmeDts  where  spirits  were  pre- 
pared for  export,  but  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that,  for  the  expenditure  incurred, 
the  distillers  and  others  received  a  full 
eqaivalent  in  the  service  of  the  Excise 
officers.  Thej  would  really  lose,  as  they 
did  in  some  instances,  when  the  Malt 
Duty  was  repealed,  if  the  present  system 
vere  discontinued.  He  had  risen  to  point 
iliis  out  as  a  subject  worthy  of  con- 
sideration for  dealing  with  on  a  future 
occasion ;  but,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
fomstances,  he  did  not  think  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  have  dealt 
vith  the  present  crisis  in  a  more  simple 
maaner  than  he  had  done. 

Mr.  WILLOX  (Liverpool,  Everton) 
said,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  stated  that  no  economical  Party 
now  existed.  He  (Mr.  Willox)  was 
afraid  that  that  was  so,  judging  by  the 
amount  of  the  Budget,  and  he  was  also 
if  mid  that  it  was  a  matter  for  which  all 
Parties  were  equally  responsible.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  said  that 
financial  economy  had  gone  the 
way  of  political  economy.  Now, 
political  economy  in  this  particular 
instance  had  to  be  somewhat  discarded, 
because  he  took  it  that  as  a  Customs 
Duty  increased  in  amount  it  was  desirable 
that  its  incidence  should  be  adjusted 
equitably  among  those  who  bore  it.  That 
was  not  the  case  in  reference  to  the  one 
duty  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  He  spoke 
of  the  Tobacco  Duty,  where  the  remarks 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
those  who  were  well-to-do  did  not  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  to  the  Treasury 
were  especially  applicable.  They  had 
bad  it  explained  that  the  amount  of  the 
increase  in  the  yield  of  the  Tobacco  Duty 
during  the  past  year  had  been  £182,000, 
»nd  .for  the  coming  year  a  further 
augmentation  had  been  calculated.  The 
total  amount  of  that  duty  would  con- 
siderably exceed  £10,000,000  for  the 
year,  aiid  that  sum  was  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  receipts  from  the 
Cofltoms.  They  had  it  in  the  last  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  that  the 
qtiaatity  of  tobacco  consumed  per  head 
of  the  population  last  year  was  1*61  lb., 
equal  to  a  duty  of  5s.  dd.  per  head.  It 
vas  certainly  desirable  that  the  incidence 
of  such  a  tax  ahould  be  equitably  ad- 
justed.   He  did  oo^  think  it  was  so  at 


present.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tobacco 
consumed  in  this  country  was  consumed 
by  the  working  classes,  who  usually  paid 
3d.  per  ounce  for  it,  and  of  every  6d.  so 
paid  4d.  went  to  the  Exchequer.  How 
did  that  compare  ^vith  the  amount  paid  to 
the  Exchequer  by  those  whom  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  de- 
scribed as  having  considerable  means  and 
not  paying  adequately  ?  A  rich  man 
spent  6d.  on  a  Havana  cigar,  and  of  that 
sum  less  than  Id.  went  to  the  Exchequer, 
so  that  there  was  a  differential  rate  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  well-to-do.  To 
take  a  familiar  case,  the  duty  on  spirits 
raised  the  price  of  a  nominal  shilling's 
worth  to  58.,  whereas  the  duty  on 
tobacco  raised  the  price  of  that  article 
from  Is.  to  6s.  8d.  per  lb.  According  to 
an  authority,  which  would  not  be  treated 
with  disrespect  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  the  Financial  Reform  Associa- 
tion, smokers  should  know  that  of  the  3d. 
per  ounce  paid  for  the  common  sorts  of 
tobacco,  2^.  went  to  the  Exchequer  and 
^.  for  the  tobacco.  That  was  not  the 
proportion  in  which  the  tax  was  borne 
by  the  rich,  who  could  well  afford  to  pay, 
because  just  as  the  expense  advanced 
with  the  high  grade  article  the  ratio  of 
contribution  to  the  Exchequer  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  commoner 
the  tobacco,  the  poorer  the  consumer,  the 
larger  the  levy  that  was  made  on  his 
funds  ;  the  richer  the  man,  the  higher 
the  price  that  was  paid  for  the  article,  the 
less  he  paid  in  proportion  to  the  National 
Exchequer.  The  present  standard  of 
tobacco  taxation  was  fixed  in  1863,  but 
he  would  take  the  Committee  back  a 
stage  further.  In  was  in  1842  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  fixed  the  duty  upon  tobacco. 
His  standard  for  foreign  cigars  was  9s. 
per  lb.,  so  that  at  that  time,  under  that 
wise  financial  administrator,  there  was 
some  close  approximation  between  the 
duty  and  the  value.  But  in  1863  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  being  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  an  alteration  was  made 
in  the  incidence  of  the  duty,  and  it  was 
altered  very  invidiously  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  amount  of  duty  levied  on 
foreign  cigars  was  reduced  from  98.  to 
5s.  per  lb.,  and  the  duty  on  the  tobacco 
which  the  people  consumed  was  ad- 
vanced from  3s.  to  3s.  2d.  It  was  from 
that  point  that  the  present  anomaly 
began ;  and  it  still  continued.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of    that   change   was  to 
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increase  in  a  very  rapid  ratio  the  import 
of    foreign-manufactured    tobacco,    and 
that  state  of  things  had  gone  on  from 
then  till  now.     The  total  duty  paid  on  : 
unmanufactured    tobacco    in'  1884   was  j 
£8,700,000  ;  in  1890  it  was  £8,470,000,  ! 
while  in  1892  it  was,  according  to  the  | 
last    Report    of    the   Commissioners    of 
Customs,     £9,530,000.      That     showed 
progress,  but  not  nearly  the  same  relative 
progress  as  was  manifested  in  the  value 
of   foreign   cigars   and    imported   manu- 
factured tobaccos.     In  1884  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  upon  foreign  cigars,  which 
were  consumed  entirely  by  the  rich  and 
well-to-do,   was   £344,283;    in    1891    it 
was  £473,000 ;  in  1892  it  was  £503,000. 
The  importation  of  foreign-manufactured 
tobacco  had   been  increasing    in   a  still 
greater  ratio,  because  in  1884  the  duty 
paid  on  it  was  £46,000  ;  in  1890  it  was 
£69,000,  in  1892  £82,250,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  there  was  paid  on  foreign 
cigars  and  foreign  manufactured  tobacco 
the   sum  of  £585,000  per  annum.     He 
found   that   the   percentage   of   increase 
showed  far  greater  relative  progress  in 
the  import  of  manufactured  tobacco  than 
raw   leaf.      He    called    attention    to 
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these  facts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
an  immediate  change  of  duty,  because  he 
knew  that  that  would  be  impossible ; 
but  he  wished  to  point  out  that,  just 
as  the  duty  on  foreign  cigars  and  im- 
ported manufactured  tobacco  increased, 
the  proportion  paid  by  the  well-to-do 
people  in  this  country  diminished,  and 
the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  the  poorer 
classes  increased.  It  would  be  found 
that,  while  there  had  been  a  great  limita- 
tion of  adulteration  in  this  country,  there 
had  also  been  a  very  great  disproportion 
of  taxation.  He  called  attention  to  this 
matter  rather  in  view  of  the  prospective 
time  shadowed  forth  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  (Mr,  Picton).  When, 
perhaps,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  an  opportunity  of 
framing  a  new  and  more  suitable 
Budget,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  in- 
cidence of  the  Customs  Duties  on  tobacco 
was  exceedingly  inequitable,  unfavour- 
able to  the  working  classes,  and  in  favour 
of  the  well-to-do,  and  would  put  on  a 
more  just  and  equitable  basis  of  taxation 
this  important  article  of  commerce. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  have  every 
reason  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the 

Mr.  Willox 


extreme    kindness    with    which    it  has 
dealt    with     the    matters    that    it    has 
been     my    duty    to     bring     before    it. 
Some  of  the  subjects  I  have  dealt  with 
hon.  Members  have  not  dealt  with,  very 
properly    reserving     their    observations 
until  such  time  as  the  items  can  be  more 
specifically  dealt  with  under  the  several 
Resolutions.     For  the  present  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  of  the  questions  and 
suggestions  which  have  been  raised.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for   Great  Grimsby 
(Mr.  Heneage)  made  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  seaport  towns.     I  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  observe   that  it  is  always  the 
case,  when  a  Budget  is  proposed,  that 
new  demands  of  an  extensive  character 
are  immediately  made,  demands  founded 
on  principles  which  might  carry  one  very 
far.     What  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
demand  ?      It   is    that   Imperial    funds 
shall  bear   the   charge   of   the  Sanitary 
Duties,  which  are,  I  will  admit,  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  now  falling  upon 
the    seaport    towns.      The    right    hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  seem  to  form  a  very 
adequate  idea  of  how  many  more  pennies 
such  a  demand,  if  conceded,  would  add 
to  the  Income  Tax.     That  is  a  calcula- 
tion into   which   I   think    he   ought  to 
enter.     He  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
myself  have  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the 
soundness  and  justice  of  the  principle  on 
which  his  demand  is  founded.     After  all, 
seaport   towns  depend  largely  for  their 
prosperity  on  the  fact  that  they  are  sea- 
port  towns  ;    and   when  these  demands 
are    made,  the    old    legal    maxim  may 
fittingly  be  stated  "  That  he  who  receives 
the  advantage  ought  to  bear  the  burden." 
Having   in  view  the  position  of  inland 
towns,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
seaport  towns  should  make  provision  for 
the  security  of  their  own  population.    If 
they   were  to  abandon   the   precautions 
which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  take, 
what  would  become  of  Southampton  and 
Liverpool    and     Grimsby    and     Hull  ? 
Why,    of    course,    the    whole   of    their 
populations  might  be  infected  with  cholert 
at  once.     Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mak€« 
this  demand  he  should  establish  a  prin- 
ciple on  which  alone  it  can  properly  be 
founded.     I    have    to    thank    the  hon. 
Member  for  Shoreditch  (Mr.  J.  Stuart) 
for  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
proposals  I  have  made.     He  expressed 
some  disappointment  at  my  not  dealing 
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with  the  Death  Duties  this  year.     He 
referred  to  a  matter  on  which  I  am  able 
to  give  him,  I  hope,  satisfactory  assur- 
ances— d    matter    which    demands    the 
sympathy   and  support  of   the  Govern- 
ment— namely,    the    promotion    of    the 
principle  of  the  equalisation  of  rates  in 
the  Metropolis.     That  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  extremely  just  principle.     That  was 
introduced,  as  regards  the  poor  rate,  by 
my  right  hon.  and  venerable  Friend  the 
Member      for      Wolverhampton      (Mr. 
ViUiers).     He  has  now  asked   me  that 
the  principle  should  be  extended  to  other 
rates    that    now    fall    so    unequally  in 
different  districts  in  London — namely,  the 
improvement  rates ;  and  certainly  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  give  every 
support  to  the  promotion  ofa  reform  of  that 
character.     The  hon.  Members  for  Hamp- 
shire and  Somersetshire   seem  to   think 
that  I  have  not  expressed  the  sympathy 
I    ought   to   have   expressed   with    the 
distress  in   the  agricultural  industry.     I 
certainly  did  not  go  fully  into  that  sub- 
ject— and  sympathy  is  a  quality  which 
does  not  naturally  belong  to  the  Budget 
Statement.     I    cannot    but  express  the 
fullest     sympathy    of     Her     Majesty's 
Government  with  the  losses  and  suffer- 
ings that  have  been  sustained  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  during  recent  years. 
Uon.  Members  are  wrong   in  assuming 
that  we  do  not  entertain  that  sympathy 
for  agriculture  in  its  distress  that  it  has 
a  right  to  demand  from  all  sections  of 
the  conmiunity.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Hampshire  has  complained  of   the  dis- 
tinction between  the  rating  of  land  and 
other    properties.       I,     personally,    am 
hostile  in  principle  to  any  such  distinction, 
and  hold   that  both   forms   of  taxation 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ; 
but  it  is    absolutely  impossible   to  deal 
with  the  one  without  the  other,     I  hope 
it  will  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  put  both   duties   on  the  same 
footing  when  the  Death  Duties  are  con- 
sidered.    That,  I  am  afraid,  is  all  that 
at  this  moment  I  can  say.     On  another 
point,  in  reference  to  the  Stamp  Duties, 
an  hon.  Member   opposite   suggested   a 
change  which  actually  made  my  mouth 
water — namely,  that  a  stamp  should  be 
put  on  all   contracts,  even   in   Mincing 
Lane ;    but   I    am    afraid   it   would   be 
almost  as    much    as    the    life    of    any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  worth  to 
hring  forward  such   a  proposal.      The 
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hon.  Member  for  North  Islington  advo- 
cated a  distinction  being  drawn  in  the 
Income   Tax    Assessment    between    in- 
dustrial apd   funded   incomes.     That   is 
the  battle  that  was  fought  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in   his   great   speech   in  1853. 
As   often    as    that    question    has   been 
brought  forward,  so  often  the  answer  has 
been  given  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  distinction.     I  should  prefer  to  deal 
with  the   Death   Duties,  because  those 
duties  secure  the  additional  taxation  on 
the  higher  and  accumulated  wealth  which 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  Income  Tax. 
As  to  the  question  I  have  been  asked  in 
reference  to  the  date  when  the  increased 
Income  Tax  will   come   into  operation, 
whether  the  tax  is  increased  or  decreased, 
it  always  commences  on  the  6th  of  April. 
That  is  the  date  at  which  the  existing 
tax   expires.     On   the   occasion   of    the 
Abyssinian  War  the  tax  was  imposed  in 
November,  still,   it    harked   back,  com- 
mencing as  from  the  6th  of  April.     It 
is  calculated  from  the  day  on  which  the 
previous    tax    expires.      For    the    con- 
venience of  their  clients  bankers  deduct 
Income  Tax  according  to  the  rate  of  the 
previous  year.     If   the  rate  is  lowered, 
and  they  deduct   too   much,  then   they 
make  the  necessary  return  afterwards  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  deduct  enough,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  rate  is  increased,  then 
additional  deductions  are  made.     I  have 
endeavoured   to   reply  to   the   questions 
which    have    been    asked.       The    hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  Long)  offered 
me  £1,000  a  day — I  think  that  is  what 
his   drawback   would    come    to — but    I 
inquired  into  the  matter  the  moment  I 
heard  of  it  and  found,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it.     You  cannot 
refuse  the  drawback  on  spirits  in  bond, 
for  if  you  did  you  would  suffer  consider- 
able loss  of  duty.     I  will  not  ask  the 
Committee  to  pass  the  Resolution  relating 
to  the  Income  Tax  to-night ;  but  if  there 
is  no  objection,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  I  will   ask    leave  to  take  the 
Tea  Duty  and  Resolution  with  reference 
to  Stamps. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square)  :  I  understand  that  it  has 
generally  been  the  custom  to  allow  the 
Tea  Resolution  to  be  taken,  and  for  my 
part  I  shall  offer  no  objection,  on  the 
understanding  that  we  are  absolutely  free 
to  discuss  the  whole  of  the  financial 
policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
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Thursday  night.  As  to  the  Stamp  Duty, 
I  see  no  particular  objection  to  its  being 
passed  this  evening.  Of  course,  if  there 
are  any  hon.  Members  who  wish  to  dis- 
cuss it,  doubtless  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  not  press  it.  After  all,  it  will 
not  affect  the  progress  of  Business  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.)  said, 
he  wanted  to  mention  one  or  two 
grievances  that  affected  his  constituents. 
The  Government  should  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  British  farmer,  and  that 
being  so,  he  thought  they  might  do 
something  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his 
burdens  of  taxation.  Why  did  not  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  a  duty 
upon  British  wines  ?  Foreign  wines 
were  very  heavily  pressed  in  that  respect, 
and  he  thought  by  putting  a  duty  on 
home  wines  the  Chancellor  would  have 
an  easy  means  of  raising  the  money  he 
required.  There  was  another  method  by 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
win  some  popularity  in  the  country 
districts  ;  and  that  was  by  taking  steps 
to  prevent  transfers  of  shares  for  a 
merely  nominal  consideration.  Such 
transfers  were  made  too  often  for  the 
purpose  of  cheating  the  Revenue.  The 
money  raised  in  the  ways  he  suggested 
could  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  local 
taxation,  which  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  agriculturists,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  able  to  come  down 
next  year  with  a  more  satisfactory  out- 
look than  that  which  he  had  to  face  at 
present. 
•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  he  had  to  congratulate  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  his  bold  and 
plain  speech  with  regard  to  economy. 
He  could  not,  however,  agree  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Prime 
Minister  were  the  only  two  Members  of 
that  House  who  had  economical  views, 
for  he  had  not  forgotten  that  when  a 
proposal  was  made  to  reduce  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Expedition  to 
Uganda  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  voted  against  that  pro- 
posal. He  wished  to  protest  against  the 
mode  of  assessing  property  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Property  Tax  and  House 
Duty.  These  taxes  were  paid  on  the 
gross  value,  and  not  on  the  net,  or  rate- 
able, value.  That  was  unfair,  and  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  unfair  by 
Parliament.    He  could  hardly  expect  the 

Mr,  Goschen 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter  during  the  present 
Session  ;  but  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  a  promise  that  it 
should  be  considered.  There  was  another 
matter  to  which  he  would  like  to  call 
attention,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
Grants  in  Aid.  A  sum  of  over  £7,000,000 
was  collected  as  Imperial  Taxes  and 
given  to  Local  Authorities ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  Budget.  The 
Expenditure  for  the  present  year, 
including  that  £7,000,000,  and  a  loan 
of  about  £1,500,000,  would  be  nearly 
£100,000,000.  He  did  not  believe  in 
Grants  in  Aid.  It  was  a  very  bad 
system,  and  led  to  a  waste  of  money. 
This  expenditure  of  £100,000,000  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  people  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  asked  to  meet.  Ten 
millions  at  least  ought  to  be  knocked  off. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thought  the  Royal 
Family  cost  a  great  deal  too  much.  This 
country  could  not  afford  nearly  £1,000,000 
for  the  expenses  of  one  family,  and  that  sum 
ought  to  be  reduced  by  at  least  £500,000. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  no  good  for  him 
to  propose  such  a  reduction.  It  ought 
to  be  proposed  by  a  strong  Member  of 
the  Government ;  but  it  was  unfortunate 
that  these  matters  of  expenditiu-e  always 
involved  a  question  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  In  his  opinion,  the  House 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  consider  them  on 
their  merits,  and  no  Government  ought 
to  be  turned  out  on  a  question  of  reduction 
of  Expenditure.  The  next  question  to 
which  he  would  call  attention  was  the 
Expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Under  the  present  Government  the  cost 
this  year  of  the  Army  was  £250,000  more 
than  last  year.  If  this  extra  money  were 
going  to  the  private  soldiers  he  would  not 
object  to  it ;  but,  so  far  as  he  knew,  hardly 
one  penny  of  it  was  going  in  that  direction. 
He  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  waste 
of  nearly  £2,000,000  in  the  Army  Ex- 
penditure.  He  had  not  been  able  exactly 
to  discover  where  that  waste  took  place. 
It  took  a  deal  of  trouble  for  any  hon. 
Member  of  the  House  to  find  out  the  way 
money  was  spent  in  this  country,  and 
where  it  went  to ;  and  it  therefore  was 
not  surprising  that  an  humble  Member 
like  himself  was  unable  to  discover  this 
waste  of  £2,000,000  in  the  Army  Ex- 
penditure. He  should  like,  however,  to 
compel  the  Army  Authorities  to  carry 
out  the  work  for  a  sum  less  by  £2,000,000 
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than    the    present     Expenditure.       He 
believed  thej   could   easily   do   it,   and 
as    eflBciently    as    at     present.     There 
were  a  great   many    officers    who    did 
nothing,  and  a  great  many  persons  who 
got  pensions   to   which   they  were  not 
entitled.       Those,  for  instance,  might  be 
got  rid  of.     He  did  not  think  there  was 
so  much  waste  in  the  Navy  as  in  the 
Army,  because  the   Navy   was   not    so 
much  run  after  as   the   Army,  and    its 
officers    were    not    so   well   paid.     But 
still     there     was     a     great     waste     in 
the  Navy.     He  also  thought  that  Civil 
Servants  were  paid  too  much,  and  that 
their  pensions  should  be  done  away  with 
altogether.     The  working  men  had  now 
got  votes ;  but  they  had  not  got  pensions, 
and   it  would  probably  come  to  this — 
that   everybody   or   nobody    should    be 
pensioned,   because    the    man   with   £1 
a  week  had  as  good  a  claim  to  a  pension, 
and  should  get  it  on  the  same  ground,  as 
a  man   with   £1,000   a   year.      He   did 
not  wish  to  say  anything  offensive  to  the 
Officers  of  the  House  ;  but  there  were 
Officers   of  the  House  who    were    paid 
£1,000  or  £1,500  a  year  and  got  pensions, 
whilst  the  labourers  employed'  about  the 
House  got  only  £1  or  £1    10s.  a  week, 
and  no  pensions,  so  that  when  they  were 
old  they  were  driven  into  the  workhouse, 
or   had  to  depend  upon  their  relatives 
when    they    were     half-starved.       The 
better  way  would  be  to  abolish  pensions 
altogether,  and   let   people   provide   for 
themselves.     When  people  were  certain 
of     pensions,    it    destroyed     their    best 
qualities  of  self-reliance  and  thrift,  and 
made   them    extravagant.      He    would 
give  pensions  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
policemen,  on  account  of  the  danger  and 
nature    of    their    services,    but     would 
abolish    it    in    the    case    of    all    other 
«er\'ant«  of  the  State.     Then  there  were 
what  he   would  call   political  pensions. 
Ex-Ministers  got   £1,200   or   £2,000    a 
year,  to  which  they  were  no   more  en- 
titled than  he  was.  He  believed  that  these 
ex-Ministers  had   to  make  a  declaration, 
that  they  could   not    live   without   this 
pension.        How     they     made   such    a 
declaration   he  did  not  know,  but  there 
were  numbers  of  Members  of  the  House 
who  conld  with  equal  honesty  make  such 
a    declaration.     He   hoped   the    present 
Government  would  do  away  with  these 
peDsions,   and   so    save   a   little  for  the 
comitry.    The    Chancellor  of  the    Ex- 


chequer had  told  them  that  the  Telegraph 
Service  had  never  paid  its  expenses,  not 
to   speak  of  the  interest  of  the  money 
paid  for  the  undertakings.    It  was  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  too  much  money  had 
been  given  for  the  Telegraphs.  He  would, 
therefore,     impress    on    hon.    Members 
that   they  should  take   care,  when  pur- 
chasing such  undertakings,  that  they  did 
not  give  too  much  money  for  them.  The 
London    County    Council    should    take 
that    piece    of     advice.     There    was   a 
proposal  to  buy    up  the  London  Water 
Companies,     and    the   County    Council 
were  asked  to  pay  a  fabulous  sum  for  the 
works ;    but    if    the     County     Council 
did      not      take      care       they      would 
be  bit    as    the    Government    had   been 
bit    over    the    Telegraphs.       The    late 
Government  had  tried  to  make  political 
capital  out   of   the   fact   that  they  had 
passed      what    they    called     the     Free 
Education      Act.        But      it      seemed 
the    .    present      Government      had      to 
pay   for   it.     The    present   Government 
had  to  provide  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
Education.     He  did  not  complain  of  that, 
because  the  money  was  being  put  to  a 
good    purpose,   and   would   before   long 
yield    good   fruit.     There   was   also   au 
increase  of  £600,000  in  the  Post  Office 
Expenditure.      That     Department    was 
well  conducted,  and  he*  did  not  object  to 
the   expenditure  so  long  as   the  officials 
who  really  did  the  work  got  the  money. 
He   was    sorry   the   Chancellor    of    the 
Exchequer  did  not  deal  with  the  Death 
Duties  this  year.     The  matter  was  most 
important,   for   the   Death  Duties  were 
unfairly        imposed,        real        property 
only        having       to       pay       one-third 
the     amount     paid     on     personal     pro- 
perty.    He  had  never  had  any  explana- 
tion of  this  difference  of  treatment,  except 
the   fact  that   it   had   always   been   the 
general  policy  of  the  Gx)vernment  of  the 
country,  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the   aristocracy,  to   take    the  taxes    off 
themselves  and  place  the  burden  on  the 
middle  and  working  classes.     He  did  not 
see  why  the  question  of  the  re-adjustment 
of  these  Death  Duties  should  not  be  dealt 
with  in   this    Session.     He   would    pro- 
bably be  told  that  Ireland  blocked  the 
way,  as  it  had  blocked  the  way  for  the 
last  30  or  40  years,  or  for  700  years  if 
they  liked.     When  they  asked  anything 
for  Great  Britain  they  were  told  there  was 
an  Irish  Bill  before  the  House,  and  that, 
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therefore,  there  was  no  time  to  do  any- 
thing for  England  or  Scotland  and 
Wales.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  a  stronger  argument  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  than  the  fact  that  until 
Home  Rule  was  out  of  the  way  there 
would  he  no  time  whatever  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  There  was 
one  subject  of  importance  to  which  he 
had  heard  no  allusion  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion — that  was  the  subject  of  a 
graduated  Income  Tax.  The  Liberal 
Party  was  pledged  to  a  graduated  In- 
come Tax.  Everyone  would  agree  that 
it  was  not  right  to  charge  the  same  tax 
on  precarious  incomes  as  was  charged  on 
incomes  derived  from  well-secured  invest- 
ments, or  to  tax  small  incomes  to  the 
sanie  extent  as  large  incomes.  He  there- 
fore hoped  the  Government  would  do 
something  this  Session  to  carry  out  their 
pledges  to  establish  a  graduated  Income 
Tax .  He  knew  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Government  in  trying  to  cut  down  the 
expenses  of  some  of  the  Departments;  but 
the  Government  should  not  complain  when 
those  reforms  were  pressed  on  their 
attention  by  private  Members  in  the 
interest  of  the  country.  So  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  go  any  length  in  the  way  of 
economy.  Instead  of  a  £100,000,000 
Budget  he  should  like  at  least 
£10,000,000  knocked  off.  He  was 
quite  certain  that  they  could  get  the 
work  of  the  country  as  well  done 
by  getting  rid  of  a  number  of  use- 
less persons.  He  knew  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  courage  to  advocate 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  this  House  or  elsewhere. 
Representatives  knew  well  how  to 
economise  with  their  own  private  funds, 
but  when  they  came  to  deal  with  other 
people's  money  they  found  it  so  much 
easier  to  spend  ;  but  he  was  sure  that 
when  the  democracy  was  more  in  power 
than  it  was  at  present  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  would  be  better  looked 
after 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (LynnRegis) 
said,  the  Budget  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  many  Members,  It  was  a  very 
great  disappointment  to  hear  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proving  to  demon- 
stration that  he  must  impose  a  graduated 
Death  Duty,  and  then  entirely  declining 
to  do  80,  for  he  could  not  help  thinkmg 
that  had  it  been  done  the  Government 

Mr,  A.  C.  Morton 


would  not  be  in  Office  another  fortnight. 
But  the  utter  disappointment  of  the 
Budget  to  him  lay  in  the  fact  of  the  in- 
creased Expenditure  under  the  present 
Government.  During  the  General 
Election  they  were  told  that  the  Tory 
Party  was  the  extravagant  Party,  and 
that  if  the  Liberal  Party  ever  came  into 
Office  they  would  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  much  cheaper  than 
any  other  Party.  But  instead  of  that 
they  found  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  to  avow  that  the  Expendi- 
ture that  year  exceeded  the  Expenditure 
of  last  year  by  £505,000.  That  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  him.  When  the 
result  of  the  General  Election  was 
announced  to  be  a  majority  for  the 
Liberal  Party,  he  felt  it  was  extremely 
disappointing;  bnt  that,  fortunately,  there 
was  one  comfort  in  the  situation — govern- 
ment would  be  cheaper.  But  he  fouud 
that,  I  instead  of  being  cheaper,  government 
was  £500,000  dearer.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  show  greater  firmness  in  resisting  the 
demands  his  various  Colleagues  had  made 
on  him.  He  thought  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  was  entitled  to  the 
£14,000,000  he  was  going  to  get.  He 
believed  they  could  not  curtail  the  Naval 
Expenditure,  and  they  might  increase  it 
with  advantage.  But  when  the  First 
Lord  proposed  to  build  these  two  monster 
cruisers,  which  were  to  roam  about  the 
ocean,  without  making  any  use  of  the 
coaling  stations,  simply  because  Russia 
had  some  cruisers  of  the  kind,  he  wondered 
ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not 
object.  He  was  also  surprised  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not 
curb  the  Secretary  for  War.  That  right 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
time  was  passed  when  an  English  Army 
would  be  sent  to  the  Continent  or  would 
be  used  on  the  Continent  for  purposes  for 
which  Armies  were  occasionally  em- 
ployed. If  that  were  so,  a  great  deal  of 
money  which  was  now  spent  on  the  Army 
might  be  saved,  and  he  wondered  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  try 
to  save  it.  Then,  again,  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  an 
expensive  Member  of  the  Government, 
though  his  Department  was  one  that 
might  with  advantage  be  abolished 
altogether.  The  prodigal  son  of  the 
Government  was  the  President  of  the 
'^rade,  who  was  going  about  the 
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countiy  establishing  labour  shops  aud 
setting  up  armies  of  Inspectors.  He  was 
surprised  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  curb  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
also.  The  simplicity  with  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  large  Expenditure  this  year 
over  last  year  was  so  great  that  it 
amounted  to  brutality.  There  was  no 
novelty  about  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  no  new  tax  which  nobody 
would  feel  and  which  nobody  would 
object  to  pay.  He  simply  proposed  to 
put  an  additional  Id.  on  the  Income  Tax, 
which  was  the  last  resort  of  feeble 
minds,  and  which  anybody  could 
do.  The  Income  Tax  was  unjust  to 
owners  of  leasehold  property,  in  which 
numbers  of  persons  had  their  money 
invested.  These  people  had  to  pay  the 
tax  not  on  the  net  value  of  the  house, 
but  on  the  gross  value,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  they  had  to  pay  more 
than  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay.  He  had  another  grievance 
against  the  Income  Tax.  In  the  year 
1853  the  present  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plaineil  that  the  tax  was  only  to  last  for 
six  years,  and  in  1874,  also,  the  right 
hon.  G^entleman  gave  the  country  to 
understand  that,  if  he  were  returned  to 
power,  there  was  no  reason  why  arrange- 
ments should  not  be  made  for  the 
absolute  aud  unconditional  abolition  of 
that  tax.  Yet  now,  20  years  after  that 
statement  had  been  made,  the  tax  was 
not  only  still  in  existence,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  add  Id.  more  to  it,  and  rise  it  to  the 
highest  figure  it  had  reached  for  several 
years  past.  The  attention  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
called  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Great 
Grimsby  (Mr.  Heneage)  to  the  fact  that 
an  invasion  of  cholera  was  feared  this 
year,  and  that  the  Authorities  of  the 
ports  were  called  upon  to  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  the  measures  they  had  taken  to 
prevent  that  invasion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  replied  that  the  matter  con- 
cerned the  ports,  and  was  not  an  Im- 
perial matter  at  all.  He  said  it  was  an 
Imperial  affair.  In  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  quarantine  was  reserved  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  That  showed 
that  precautions  taken  against  the  im- 
portation of  disease  was  an  Imperial 
aSair,  and  that  the  cost  of  it  was 
properly    charged    to     Imperial    funds. 


It  was  not  solely  for  their  own  protection 
that  the  ports  were  called  upon  to  take 
these  measures  against  cholera — it  was 
for  the  protection  of  the  whole  country  ; 
and  he  thought  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  dole  out  the  money 
necessary  for  these  measures,  for  cholera 
would  probably  arrive  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  easterly 
winds.  For  all  these  reasons  he  was 
disappointed  with  the  Budget.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  have 
another  Id.  on  the  Income  Tax,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he 
should  have  the  extraordinary  good 
fortune  of  being  in  Office  next  year, 
would  try  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country 
by  curbing  the  extravagance  of  his 
Colleagues  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 

Mr.  S.  woods  (Lancashire,  Ince)  : 
I  beg  to  move  that  the  Question  be  now 
put. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Mellor, 
York,  W.R.,  Sowerby) :  This  is  a 
matter  upon  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  cannot  accept  the  Closure. 

•Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Sir  J. 
Pease)  spoke  of  the  want  of  confidence 
existing  in  financial  circles,  and  of  the 
depression  there  was  in  all  enterprises, 
attributing  this  depression  mainly  to  the 
transactions  connected  with  the  Baring 
failure  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Tomlinson)  thought 
there  was  even  a  more  potent  cause  for 
the  depression.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber made  inquiries  in  the  City  into  the 
cause  of  the  depression,  he  would  find 
that  the  first  cause  was  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  that  the  Government  were  trying  to 
push  forward  ;  that  was  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  continued  depression 
of  our  industries.  It  was  not  in  times 
of  depression  of  this  kind  that  those  who 
had  to  do  with  industrial  pursuits  looked 
with  equanimity  upon  an  increase  of  Id. 
on  the  Income  Tax,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  the  tax  to  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  to  depend  to  meet  a 
deficiency.  It  was,  however,  all  the 
more  intolerable  in  consequence  of  the 
inequalities  that  remained  unredressed 
or  unattempted  to  be  redressed.  Several 
of  these  inequalities  had  been  referred 
to,  and  one  which  was  very  deeply  felt 
had  come  under  his  own  notice.  This 
was,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  pro- 
perty of  a  perishable  kind  no  allowance 
was   made  for    depreciation,    with    the 
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single  exception  of  machinery  in  fac- 
tories, and  industries  which  exteted  by 
working  out  material  which  became  ex- 
hsust«d  in  the  process  of  working  were 
not  permitted  to  make  any  deductions 
for  depreciation.  Mining  property  was 
most  unfairly  treated.  Every  owner  of 
a  mine  or  property  of  that  kind,  if  he 
wished  to  carry  on  his  bnsiuess  properly, 
set  apart  each  year  a  sum  representing 
tlie  depreciation  of  the  capital  laid 
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isexhauated,hewonldliud  himself  with- 
out any  means  of  reeoupiug  his  capital ; 
but  no  allowance  was  made  by  the  In- 
come Tax  authorities  for  that  deprecia- 
tion ;  the  Income  Tax  was  assessed  upon 
the  full  property  without  any  allowance 
whatever  for  depreciatiou.  A  year  or  two 
ago  be  was  present  with  an  influential 
deputation  which  brought  this  matter 
before  the  notice  of  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman admitted  it  was  a  serious  griev- 
ance, and  one  that  ought  to  be  redressed; 
but  he  pointed  out  this  was  not  the  only 
grievance  connected  with  the  Income 
Tax,  and  that  professional  men  had  also 
grievances  to  lie  redressed.  He  (Mr. 
TomliuBon)  did  not  dispute  for  a  moment 
that,  if  possible,  all  grievances  should  be 
redressed  ;  but  his  point  was  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  treated  luconie  Tax  as 
a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  tax  into 
harmony  with  fairness  and  justice,  and 
he  hoped  lo  see  the  time  when  they 
wonld  find  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
more  ready  to  consider  grievances  of  this 
kind.  He  thought  it  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whatever  Party  was  iu  Office,  that  a 
tax  like  the  Income  Tax  should  be  levied 
iipou  fair  and  equitable  principles. 
•MK.EVERETT (Suffolk,  Woodbridge) 
said,  the  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken 
strongly  in  regard  to  the  Income  Tax 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  when 
the  Prime  Minii^ter  formerly  suggested 
that  the  tax  might  be  dispensed  with, 
the  country  would  not  accept  the 
suggestion  ;  the  Conservatives  then  came 
into  power,  and  though  they  had  a  large 
surplus,  they  did  not  repeal  that  Tax. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  A.  C.  Morton),  amongst  other  inte- 
restiug  topics,  spoke  of  the  subject  of 
pensions,  and  expressed  an  opinion,  that 
.!/;■.  Tomliiuoa 


was  growing  in  the  country,  tba 
should  have  to  come  either  to  pensic 
all  or  none  ;  and  he  believed  that 
eountry  would,  before  long,  come  to 
opinion  that  all  should  he  pensioned— 
was  to  say,  all  who  had  attained  old 
TheChancellorof  the  Exchequer  favo 
them  with  a  half-promise  in  regai 
Schedule  A,  which  would  ,  be 
acceptable  to  many  in  this  country. 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  » 
continue  a  long  time  in  Office,  and 
amongst  the  reforms  he  introduced  Vi 
he  the  charging  ot  Schedule  A  upot 
real  income  arising  from  real  prop 
iustead  of  on  a  supi  which  as  at 
present  moment  was  very  much  la 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1 
a  picture  of  the  enormous  wealth 
coutiuucd  prosperity  of  this  con 
a  ])icture  pleasant  to  look  at,  bii 
strange  contrast  with  the  state  of  tl 
that  presented  itself  to  the  nnforti 
people  who  lived  and  were  iuterestt 
the  agricultural  districts.  He  s 
only  the  sober  truth  when  he  said 
agriculturists  were  not  very  far 
general  bankniptcy-  Iu  the  Eai 
Counties  the  farmers  were  almos 
their  last  gasp,  the  landlords  wei 
the  last  extremity,  the  country  cl( 
who  depended  on  their  glebes  and  on  t 
which  were  yearly  falling,  were  al 
beggared,  bankers  were  complaining  c 
state  of  things,  and  did  not  know  ho 
turn,  looking  at  the  dreadful  conditii 
the  agricultural  world,  and  mortgs 
were  now  finding  that  the  securities 
which  they  had  lent  money  had  had 
very  bottom  taken  out  of  them,  and 
the  wealth  they  thought  tbems' 
possessed  of  had  largely  vanished. 
the  couuty  from  which  he  came 
value  of  property  had  decreased  u> 
£30,000,000  during  the  past  20  y 
If  all  industries  were  like  that  ol 
agricultural  iudustry,  very  bad  woul 
the  outlook.  Notwithstanding  theroi 
picture  of  England's  prosperity,  hi 
gretted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
chequer  should  have  had  to  come  do\ 
ask  them  for  an  increased  tax.  He 
sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  eouU 
get  more  out  of  tlie  agrieulluml  dist; 
and  it  would  have  lo  come  from  1 
parts  of  the  country  that  were 
favoured  than  they  had  been  in  the  . 
eulturai  districts  in  pi-osperity. 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said   rightly 
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larger  Expenditure  bad  been  tbe  cause  of 
his  having  to  ask  for  these  taxes,  and  he, 
for  one,  most  entirely  sympathised  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  During  the 
last  Parliament  the  country  was  subjected 
to  an  increase  of  Expenditure  of  tens  of 
millions  on  our  Navy  and  Army.  It  was 
a  carious  thing,  but  the  Conservatives 
when  they  came  into  Office  generally  got 
up  these  scares,  persuaded  the  country  that 
we  were  in  danger,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  country  allowed  them  to  increase  the 
Military  and  Naval  Expenditure.  When 
the  Liberals  came  into  power  the  bill 
had  to  be  paid,  and  then  the  Liberals 
were  round^  upon,  and  it  was  said  that 
directly  they  came  into  Office  taxation 
had  to  be  increased,  though  it  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  But  not  only 
were  the  taxes  to  be  raised,  but 
the  value  of  the  money  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  took  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  was  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago. 
A  sovereign  now  represented  a  larger 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of 
the  mine,  or  of  the  loom,  or  of  the 
factory  than  it  did  15  years  ago.  The 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a 
very  interesting  speech  in  this  House  in 
1883,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
money  was  steadily  increasing  in  value. 
Mr.  Giffen,  the  eminent  statistician, 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1888 
in  which  he  confirmed  the  fact 
and  illustrated  it,  and  by  many  clear 
proofs  showed  that  the  value  of  money 
had  risen  30  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  15  previous  years,  and  that  this  rise 
continued  to  go  on.  At  the  present 
time  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
measured  by  commodities,  was  no  less  than 
50  per  cent.;  so  that  when  the  nation  was 
called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  something 
like  £100,000,000,  it  was  equal  to  a  tax 
of  £150,000,000  of  the  money  of  15  or 
20  years  ago.  In  an  interesting  article 
contributed  to  The  Nineteenth  Century 
of  the  present  month  by  the  late 
Chairman  of  Committees  (Mr.  Courtney) 
it  was  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  money  the  real  weight  of 
our  National  Debt  was  increasing  by 
hundreds  of  millions  against  the  tens  of 
millions  that  we  were  -paying  off, 
80  that  the  Debt  got  heavier 
instead  of   lighter.     There   was  a  time 


when  the  present  Prime  Minister  was 
able  to  refer  to  the  Revenue  of  the 
country  as  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  when,  although  the  Ex- 
penditure was  annually  increasing,  the 
Revenue  was  increasing  still  faster.  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
like  to  see  those  halcyon  days  back 
again  he  could  have  them  by  allowing 
the  free  use  of  that  precious  metal  which 
had  always  in  the  past  been  allied  with 
gold.  The  blindness  and  infatuation  of 
the  present  generation  had  led  them  to 
exclude  the  free  use  of  this  metal. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  going  a 
long  way  f fom  the  subject. 

Mr.  EVERETT  said,  he  was  only 
going  to  urge,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
future  treatment  of  this  question,  should 
■how  a  somewhat  kinder  spirit  towards 
increasing  the  supply  of  money  by  re- 
verting to  the  old  full  free  use  of  silver 
than  he  had  hitherto  done. 

Sir  H.  S.  KING  (HuU,  Central) 
wished  to  support  the  views  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Great 
Grimsby  (Mr.  Heneage)  and  to 
appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  behalf  of  the  home  ports.  His 
constituents  objected  in  the  strongest 
way  to  having  the  intolerable  burden  of 
preventing  cholera  going  inland  thrown 
exclusively  upon  them.  Last  year  his 
constituents  paid  a  debt  of  £150  to 
preserve  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  his  constituents  from  cholera.  He, 
and  he  believed  every  Member  for  a  home 
port,  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Great  Grimsby  (Mr.  Heneage)  in  con- 
sidering that  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  cholera  was  of  national  importance,  and 
he  would  strongly  urge  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  re-consider  the 
question. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
feared  that  this  proposal  to  increase  the 
Income  Tax  would  be  received  by  his 
constituents  with  great  regret,  disappoint- 
ment, and  dissatisfaction.  In  his  con- 
stituency there  resided  a  very  large 
number  of  clerks  upon  very  modest 
salaries  and  scanty  incomes,  and  they  felt, 
indeed  they  had  always  felt,  the  Income 
Tax  acutely.  During  the  years  recently 
passed  they  were  very  grateful  for  two 
successive  reductions  in  this  tax  con- 
ceded to  them  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
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the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Goschen),  and  now  this  augmen- 
tation would  press  upon  them  with  un- 
expected severity.  Then  he  wished,  once 
in  a  way,  to  express  his  concurrence  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Woodbridge 
Division  of  Suffolk — he  did  not  often 
have  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  him 
— and  therefore,  he  had  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  expressing  his  agree- 
ment. He,  and  all  those  who  re- 
presented agricultural  constituencies, 
would  heartily  concur  with  what  the  hon. 
Member  said  with  regard  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture.  These  Imperial 
burdens  were  growing  and  pressing  more 
hardly  upon  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
he  considered  this  was  about  the  worst 
time  for  imposing  upon  them  any  increase 
of  the  Income  Tax  ;  in  fact,  the  agri- 
cultural interest  was  the  very  lasi  interest 
that  ought  to  be  subjected  to  any  addi- 
tional financial  burden. 

The  Marquess  op  CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth,  Brixton)  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  proposed 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  a  certain  article 
much  used.  The  article  he  should  like 
to  see  taxed  was  the  revolver.  They  all 
knew  there  was  a  tax  on  carrying  fire- 
arms, and  considering  the  great  harm  that 
was  done  by  the  indiscriminate  carrying  of 
firearms  and  revolvers,  he  thought  it  was  a 
matter  that  should  receive  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  Her  Majesty 's  Govern- 
ment. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
confer  with  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr. 
Asquith),  he  would  find  that  an  enormous 
niunber  of  people  were  killed  annually 
through  carrying  these  arms.  He  had 
taken  considerable  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that,  from  the  reports  that  reached 
him  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  deaths  occurring  through 
carrying  revolvers  was  something  hardly 
credible.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  only  place  a  tax  upon  revolvers, 
but  would  introduce  a  Bill  to  compel 
dealers  not  to  sell  revolvers  to  any  person 
who  could  not  produce  a  licence  for 
carrying  arms,  he  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  put  a  stop  to  what  is  becoming  a 
serious  evil  as  well  as  something  that 
would  redound  to  his  credit. 

Mr. J.  S.  WALLACE  (Tower  Hamlets, 
Limehouse)  rose  in  his  place,  and 
claimed  to  move,  "  That  the  Question 

Sir  R,  Temple 


be  now  put,"  but  the  Chairman  with- 
held his  assent,  and  declined  then  to  put 
that  Question. 

Mr.  BONSOR  (Surrey,  Wimbledon) 
asked  from  what  date  the  contract  note 
would  take  effect  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  From  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I  should  mention,  and  which  I  forgot 
in  the  Budget  Statement,  and  that  is  to 
do  away  with  the  exemption  which 
enables  dealers  in  foreign  game  not  to 
pay  the  same  licence  as  dealers  in  Eng- 
lish game  are  required  to  pay.  I  was 
asked  a  question  about  it,  and  I  answered 
I  would  remedy  it,  and  I  propose  to 
submit  a  Resolution  to  correct  the 
anomaly.  There  is  also  one  other  small 
matter  I  may  as  well  mention.  It 
appears  there  is  growing  up  a  practice 
in  reference  to  payment  by  cheques,  to 
have  the  receipt  upon  the  cheque,  and 
then  the  man  does  not  pay  the  Id.  receipt 
duty  because  he  manages  to  get  it 
covered  by  the  Id.  duty  on  the  cheque. 
That  is  a  clear  evasion  of  the  law,  and 
we  propose  in  the  Bill  to  do  away  with 
that  and  to  make  the  Id.  duty  payable  on 
the  receipt  however  it  is  paid,  whether 
by  cheque  or  not. 

Mr.  BONSOR  said,  it  was  a  very 
small  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
should  like  to  have  it  cleared  up.  It 
was  a  very  ordinary  custom  in  business 
to  send  a  letter,  "Dear  sir,  I  have  re- 
ceived your  cheque,"  and  not  to  put  a 
stamp  upon  the  letter;  he  therefore 
wished  to  know  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  include  letters  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  cheques  under  the 
Id.  duty  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  The  hon. 
Member  may  be  quite  sure  I  will  get  it 
if  I  can. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

1.  Resolval,  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Duties  of  Customs 
now  chargeable  on  Tea  shall  continue  to  be 
levied  and  charged  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nintej- 
three,  until  the  first  day  of  August, one  thousand 
eight  hundreil  and  ninety-four,  on  the  imt>orta- 
tion  thereof  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (that 
is  to  say)  on — 


Tea 


.     the  pound     . 
CoNTBACT  Note. 


Fourpence. 


2.  Resolved,  That  in  lieu  of  the  Stamp  Duty 
of  sixpence  now  payable  under  the  ^^  The  Stamp 
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Act,  1891,"  upon  a  Contract  Note,  as  defined  by 
section  fifty-two  of  the  said  Act,  for  or  relating 
to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  any  stock  or  market- 
ible  security  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds  or  upwards,  there  shall  be  charged  for 
the  use  of  Her  Majesty  the  Stamp  Duty  of 
one  shilling. — {Tfm  CJtancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequerJ) 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednes- 
day next. 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS   (HOURS '  OF 

LABOUR)  BILL.— (No.  265.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

As  amended,  further  considered. 

Sir  JOHN  GORST  (Cambridge 
University)  :  The  new  clause  which  I 
have  to  submit  to  the  House  upon  this 
Bill  embodies  the  principle  of  a  Bill 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  intro- 
duced by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hull  (Sir  H.  S.  King),  and  I  have 
to  apologise  to  my  hon.  Friend  for 
baving  appropriated  the  idea  of  his  Bill 
and  modified  it  into  a  new  clause  in  the 
Bill  of  the  Government  ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
my  hoo.  Friend's  Bill  being  carried  this 
Session,  I  dare  say,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  railway  servants,  he  will 
have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  his 
Bill  being  discussed  upon  this  clause.  In 
submitting  the  principle  of  this  clause  to 
the  approval  of  the  House  I  labour 
nnder  great  difficulty,  because  the  Bill 
of  the  Government  has  never  been  con- 
sidered or  discussed  at  all  in  the  House. 
If  there  had  been  the  discussion  which 
a  very  important  question  of  this  kind 
demands  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill,  I  would  have  appealed  to  the  views 
and  opinions  the  House  then  expressed, 
and  my  task  would  have  been  much 
shortened,  as  I  could  have  pointed  out 
how  this  clause  dealt  with  the  principle 
the  House  on  the  Second  Reading 
affirmed ;  but  by  some  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Mundella)  this 
Bill  was  smuggled  through  a  Second 
Reading  and  referred  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  troubling  the  House  with 
M>me  reasons  and  principles  on  which 
the  clause  I  have  proposed  is  based.  In 
order  to  defend  the  principle  of  a  clause 
of  this  kind,  I  must  establish  the  right 


and  expediency  of  an  interference  by 
the  state  with  the  hours  of  labour  of 
adult  railway  servants.  I  am  not  under 
the  necessity  of  establishing  the  principle 
that  it  is  either  right  or  expedient  for 
the  State  to  interfere  with  the  hours  of 
adult  workers  generally,  I  know  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  Members  in 
this  House,  and  of  people  in  the  country, 
who  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  Legislature  to  prescribe  what  are 
reasonable  hours  of  labour  for  all 
trades  in  the  country.  Whenever  that 
question  comes  up  for  discussion 
in  this  House  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to 
give  my  views  upon  it,  and  to  discuss  in 
the  House  this  very  important  and  to 
some  extent  very  novel  proposition.  But 
we  are  not  to-night  under  any  obligation 
to  either  consider  that  general  question 
or  to  express  any  definite  opinion  upon 
it,  because  the  right  of  the  State  to  inter- 
fere with  the  hours  of  labo.ur  of  railway 
servants  is  based  upon  exceptional  prin- 
ciples. There  are  two  principles  which 
would  justify  legislation  of  this  kind, 
and  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  having  no 
discussion  of  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
Bill  is  that  the  House  is  in  the  dark  as 
to  which  of  the  two  principles  the  Go- 
vernment have  accepted  in  the  Bill 
they  are  asking  us  to  consider  upon 
Report.  The  two  principles  to  which  I 
allude  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  the 
State  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
hours  of  labour  of  railway  servants  on 
the  same  principle  it  prescribes  the  hours 
of  labour  of  dockyard  men  and  people 
employed  in  the  Public  Service,  because 
the  railway  servants  are  really  servants 
of  the  public.  The  Railway  Companies 
possess  a  monopoly  ;  they  have  extraordi- 
nary and  extensive  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  Parliament,  and  though  in 
that  it  is  convenient  to  leave  the 
great  work  of  railway  transport  to 
private  companies  and  not  undertake 
it  on  the  part  of  the  State,  yet  private 
companies  in  carrying  out  this  work  are 
really  the  agents  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  has  the  right  to  see  that  the 
persons  so  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  public  are  not  unreasonably 
worked.  That  is  one  principle  on 
which  the  State  may  interfere  with 
the  hours  of  railway  servants.  There 
is  another  pripciple  which,  to  my 
mind,  is,  if  possible,  a  stronger  one,  and 
that  is  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  in- 
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terfere  with  the  hours  of  labour  of  r&il-  I  Trade  should  determiue  the  qui 
way  aervaDts  for  the  purpose  of  protect-  I  Parliament  is  quite  as  competent  tc 
ing  the  travelling  public  against  the  risk  I  as  any  body  of  experts  at  tlie  Boi 
of  accidents.  I  may  slate  generally  tliat  Trade  or  any  number  of  lawyers  t 
instances  have  occurred  of  great  disaster  |  Railway  Commission.  lu  the 
entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  ascribable  I  there  are  many  hon.  Gent 
0  the  fact  that  the  servants  of  a  Railway  I  acquainted  with  the  views  and  op 


Company  have  worked  unreasonably  long 
hours.  There  was  the  case  of  the 
terrible  railway  accident  at  Thirsk. 

SiH  J.  W.  PEASE  (Durham,  Barnard 
Castle)  :  That  is  not  a  case  in  point, 

SiH  J.  GORST  :  The  man  was  too 
long  ou  duty. 

Sir  J.  PEASE  :  That  is  not  so. 

Sir  J.  GOKST  :  I  understood  that  to 
be  what  occurred — that  the  man  in  the 
signal-box  was  too  long  on  duty. 

Sir  J.  PEASE  :  It  is  not  so. 

Sir  J.  GORST  :  Well,  it  appears  that 
in  four  years  it  has  been  found  by  the 
Inspectors  that  in  47  case?  it  was  fouud 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  long 
hours  of  work  of  some  of  the  men,  and  in 
IT  cases  it  was  reported  that  the  servants 
of  the  Railway  Companies  who  were 
wholly  or  partially  responsible  for  the 
accidents  had  been  at  work  for  au  exces- 
sive time.  That  is  sufficient  to  justify 
my  argument  that  the  State  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  hours  of  railway 
servants  in  tlie  interest  of  the  public. 
The  clause  of  which  I  have  given  notice 
is  based  upon,  and  iu  accordance  with, 
both  these  priuciples.  The  Bill  itself 
assumes  that  there  is  to  be  some  inter- 
ference by  the  State  with  the  hours  of 
labour  of  railway  servants,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  reasonable  time  that  rail- 
way servants  should  be  emplayetl.  I  am 
asking  the  House  to  consider  this 
matter  ;  but  the  Government,  by  their 
mechanical  majority,  may  prevent  the 
House  from  expressing  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  If  that  be  so,  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  have  to  decide  the  question 
which  the  House  is  asked  to  decide  to- 
night, and  which  it  may  be  prevented 
from  deciding  ;  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
cannot  decide  the  question  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Railway  Companies,  then 
the  Railway  Commission  will  have  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  only  question 
really  for  the  House  to  decide  is  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  the  best  qualified  body  to  say 
what  are  the  reasonable  hours  that  rail- 
way servants  should  work.  I  think  that 
Parliameut  rather  than  the  Board  of 
Sir  John  Gorst 


of   the  workers  themselves.     The 
also  Members  acquainted  with  n 
managemeut,  and   who  know  the 
of  the  working  classes  as  to  the  b> 
is  expedient  for  them  to  work.     A: 
reason  why  the  House   should  decii 
question  is  that  it  would  very  mut 
credit  itself  by  evading  the  respous 
of  a  decision.     Great  expectations 
been   formed    in    the    House    and 
promises  have  been  held  out  to  tb 
etitnencies    as    to    its    competenc' 
iuteution  to  deal  with  labour  que 
But    if,  ou    the   first   occasion    w 
practical    question  is    submitted    I 
decision,  it  should  say  it  is  who  I 
competent  to  decide,  the  House  v 
very  much  discredited  in  the  eyes  ■ 
labour  coustituencies.     If  this  Bill 
have  any  operation  at  all,  and 
to  be  a  mere  sham,  it  appears 
railway  men  have  a  right  to  s 
authoritalivo  declaration  from 
what  excess  of  hours  would  j 
in  making  an  application  to  tl 
Trade,    As  the  Bill  stands,  ho 
are  absolutely  without  aoygui 
suggest  eight  hours  for  sigi 
ten  for  other  servauts  ;  but  these  1 
are  merely  put  into  the  clause  tente 
and  they  can  be  altered  iu  Commit 
the    general    opiuiou  of    the    Hot 
agaiust  them.     I  confidently  asser 
if  the  Bill  stands  in   its  present  fi 
will  be  a  dead-letter,  and  that  the 
of  no  railway  servant   in    the   Kii 
will  be  reduced  by   its  opei-ation. 
clause  I  propose  is  so  moderate  thi 
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re&soDS     should     be     stated     upon    the 

Schedule  to  be  laid  before  the  House.     I 

have  been  compelled  to  discuss  the  clause 

it  some  length   because  there   has   been 

DO  discussion   of   the   principles  of  the 

Bill.     Whatever  are  the  principles  under- 

h'mg  the  Bill,  the  clause  is  a  reasonable 

and  safe  eiLtension  of  them.      It  merely 

takes  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Board  of 

Trade  and  the  Railway  Commissioners  a 

duty  for  which  they   are   not   specially 

adapted,  and   a  duty  which  the  House 

is  far  more   competent   to   perform.     I 

beg  to  move  the  clause  standing  in  my 

name. 

New  Clause  (Hours  exceeding  eight 
for  signalmen  and  ten  for  other  servants 
to  be  deemed  prima  facie  excessive,) — 
{5ir  John  Gorst,) — brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time. 


i> 


•Sir  J.  PEASE  (Durham,  Barnard 
Castle)  said,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  one  who 
had  not  been  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  whose  Report  the  Bill  was  founded. 
He  believed  that  the  Bill,  as  it  stood, 
would  tend,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
proposed  clause,  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
the  men  and  the  safety  of  the  public. 
The  subject  had  been  thoroughly  sifted 
iu  the  Committee.  The  Board  of  Trade 
could,  upon  the  representation  of  almost 
anybody,  order  the  company  to  submit 
to  them,  within  a  specified  period,  such 
schedule  of  time  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  would  keep  the  hours  of 
Iilwur  within  reasonable  limits,  having 
**  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic 
and  the  character  of  the  work."  The 
public  were  much  better  protected  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
had  full  power  to  bring  every  Railway 
Company  to  account,  than  they  would  be 
hy  scheduling  the  hours  of  labour.  The 
danger  of  specifying  the  hours  would  be 
that  the  maximum  rates  laid  down  by 
Parliament  would  be  adopted  by  the 
companies  instead  of  the  minimum  rates 
which  the  friends  of  the  railway  servants 
were  anxious  to  obtain.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  stated  that  the  companies 
which  wished  that  the  men  should  be 
kept  at  work  long  hours  were  compara- 
tively few.  Mr.  Harford,  Secretary  of 
the    Amalgamated    Railway     Servants' 


Union,  which  was  the  largest  union  of 
railway  men,  stated,  when  examined  be- 
fore the  Committee  in  1891,  that  he  did 
not  ask  that  the  limit  of  hours  should  be 
laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Eight 
hours  in  many  signal-boxes  would  be  too 
long  ;  but  there  were  men  who  worked 
in  some  signal-boxes  not  more  than  six 
hours  or  four  hours.  There  were  signal- 
men who  did  not  do  two  hours  and  a  half 
consecutive  work  in  the  12  hours  that 
they  were  on  duty.  Four  or  five  pas- 
senger trains  and  two  goods  trains  in  the 
12  hours  were  all  that  they  had  to  signal. 
It  was  idle  to  compare  such  men  with 
the  men  at  Clapham  Junction  or  other 
larger  places.  Major  Marindin  stated  very 
clearly  that  he  was  totally  against  a  Par- 
liamentary limit  of  hours  ;  and  Sir  H.  Cal- 
craft,  who  certainly  had  more  experience 
in  connection  with  the  matter  than  almost 
any  other  man,  was  exactly  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  would  appear  from  page  after 
page  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  were  few  railway  servants, 
no  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  cer- 
tainly no  railway  general  manager,  who 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  public  safety 
or  for  the  advantage  of  the  men  them- 
selves that  Parliament  should  interfere. 
Instances  had  occurred  which,  he  thought, 
showed  that  it  was  time  for  Parliament 
to  interfere,  and  the  question  was — How 
was  Parliament  to  interfere  ?  Certainly 
not  by  laying  down  hard-and-fast  lines 
as  to  hours  ;  but  by  trusting,  as  this  Bill 
did,  the  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  with  the 
circumstances  as  they  arose  iu  special  cases. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken 
in  his  view  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :  I  feel  somewhat  impelled,  as  an 
old-fashioned  politician,  to  object  to  the 
new  doctrine  of  spontaneous  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  contract  and  the 
labour  of  adult  men.  It  is  said  that  this 
Bill  was  smuggled  through  the  House  on 
the  Second  Reading.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  could  be  done  if  those  interested  in 
it  attended ;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
it  has  received  careful  investigation  in 
the  Standing  Committee.  There  have 
been  undoubtedly  notable  cases  in  which 
serious  accidents  have  occurred,  either 
post  hoc  or  propter  hoc,  when  railway 
servants  have  been  employed  for  unduly 
long  hours ;  but  Railway  Companies 
have  set  their  houses  in  order,  and  have 
greatly  reduced  the  hours  of  their  men* 
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Nevertheless,  the  Committee  were ' 
satisfied  that  there  were  adequate  grounds 
for  giving  the  Board  of  Trade  special 
power  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of 
the  companies.  That  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  House  laying  down  hard- 
and-fast  lines  as  to  the  hours  of  railway 
servants.  It  is  said  that  railway  servants 
are  in  a  manner  State  employes,  because 
the  companies  have  a  monopoly  ;  but 
in  these  days  of  unlimited  competition, 
when  Parliament  authorises  parallel  lines 
in  every  direction,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
companies  can  be  said  to  have  a 
monopoly.  The  question  of  what  are 
reasonable  hours  is  one,  primarily,  for 
the  employers  and  employed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  House  is  as  capable  to 
judge  in  such  matters.  It  might  as  well 
be  said  that  it  is  qualified  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  law.  Parliament  should  rather 
lay  down  broad  rules  and  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  between  employers  and 
their  workmen.  When  a  Committee  of 
the  House  has  decided  that  a  certain 
measure  is  adequate  for  the  purpose,  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  not  Interfere 
with  that  decision.  If  the  House  should 
adopt  this  principle  a  very  inconvenient 
precedent  may  be  established.  I  do  not 
speak  as  a  railway  director,  or  as  one 
interested  in  the  matter  ;  but  I  am  most 
desirous  that  the  House  should  not  adopt 
a  principle  which  is  extremely  incon- 
venient and  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
case. 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Muxdella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the 
clause  that  is  now  submitted  to  the  House 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  given  by  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken.  The  public  mind  has  long  been 
made  up  as  to  the  necessity  of  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  work  of  railway 
servants,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  workmen  themselves,  but  in 
the  interests  of  the  travelling  public. 
Two  years  ago  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  question,  and 
it  sat  for  two  years  considering  how  best 
the  hours  of  railway  servants  could  be 
brought  within  reasonable  limits.  Abund- 
ance of  evidence  was  taken,  from  railway 
servants,  railway  directors,  and  Inspectors 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  that  evidence, 
much  of  which  is  of  a  remarkable 
character,  has  been  published  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  circulated 

Sir  J.  Fergusson 


among  hon.  Members  in  the  form  of  two 
large  Blue  Books.  When  I  entered  on 
the  duties  of  my  office  I  found  this  im- 
portant Report  ready  to  my  hand,  and  it 
became  my  duty  immediately  to  take 
action  upon  it.  I  took  action  as  early  as 
I  could.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the 
Session,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  brought  in 
this  Bill,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  it  is 
not  already  law  and  in  operation.  It  is 
not  my  fault  that  it  has  not  been  passed. 
The  Bill  has  certainly  not  been  smuggled 
through.  It  was  sent  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee of  103  Members,  and  was  most 
carefully  considered.  So  also  has  the 
proposed  new  clause  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  absolutely  rejected  by 
the  Committee.  There  were  two  Reports 
presented — a  Majority  Report  and  a 
Minority  Report — and  both  agree  that 
the  number  of  working  hours  should  not 
be  stated  in  the  Bill,  but  that  the 
responsibility  of  fixing  the  hours  should 
rest  prima  facie  with  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, the  Board  of  Trade  seeing  that 
they  are  reasonable.  Mr.  Harford,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Union  of  Amalgamated  Rait- 
way  Servants,  does  not  wish  that  the 
hours  should  be  fixed  bv  the  State,  but  is 
of  opinion  that  on  complaints  being 
received  from  the  men  tlie  Board  of 
Trade  should  have  power  to  order  such 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  as  they  might 
think  necessary.  I  have  not  called  upon 
the  railway  servants  for  complaints,  and 
I  should  not  ask  for  them  before  taking 
action  ;  but  if  the  Bill  were  in  operation 
I  should  call  upon  the  Railway  Com- 
panies for  a  Schedule  of  the  working 
hours  of  all  the  servants  in  their  employ. 
The  general  opinion  amongst  all  people 
best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
railway  servants  is  tliat  there  should  be 
elasticity  in  dealing  with  the  hours  of 
working,  looking  at  the  varieties  of 
employment,  at  all  the  dissimilarities,  aud 
all  the  diversified  conditions.  This  case 
is  not  like  that  of  workers  in  a  factory, 
where  work  is  commenced  at  a  certain 
hour  in  the  morning  and  terminated  at  a 
certain  hour  at  night.  Railway  work 
depends  upon  all  sorts  of  circumstances. 
Let  me  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
what  has  happened  since  he  put  bis 
Amendment  on  the  Paper.  I  have,  as 
he  says,  received  deputations  from  rail- 
way servants.  On  Saturday,  for  instance, 
I  received  a  large  deputation  from  engine 
men  and  drivers  of  eight  or  ten  of  the 
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priDcipal  railways  in  the  country  ;  and 
they  were  all  strongly  opposed,  not  to 
the  Bill,  but  to  fixing  a  hard-and-fast 
line  in  regard  to  hours  of  labour.  They 
said — "  If  you  do  this  it  will  tell  against 
ns  very  seriously."  I  know  that  eight 
hours  is  quite  long  enough  to  ask  men  to 
work  in  a  great  variety  of  trades  ;  but 
jou  cannot  deal  with  railways  as  you  can 
with  trades.     These  men  said — 

*•  After  a  journey  we  are  anxious  to  get  home  ; 
we  do  not  want  to  lodge  away  from  our  wives 
and  families.  Take  the  case  of  railway  servants 
conducting  excursion  trains  to  the  seaside.  It 
takes  us  two  or  three  hours  to  get  to  our 
destination.  We  spend  some  hours  enjoying 
ourselves  at  the  seaside,  and  it  then  taket  us 
two  or  three  hours  to  get  home.  All  the  time 
we  are  away  is  reckoned  in  our  working  hours  ; 
and  if  you  tie  us  down  to  eight  hours,  what  is 
to  become  of  us  during  the  time  we  are  remain- 
ing at  the  pleasure  resort  with  the  excur- 
sionists ?  Are  we  to  stop  there  and  not  come 
home  ?  ** 

If   the    clause   were   passed    we   should 
have     to    deal    with    the    evidence    of 
400,000    railway   servants    in   order    to 
make    the    necessary    exceptions.     The 
right  hon.    Gentleman    says  he  has    no 
confidence     in    the     discretion    of     the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  yet  he  is  willing  to 
allow  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  excep- 
tions with  regard  to  the  hours  of  working 
of  all   classes  of  railway  servants.     He 
asks—"  Is  this  Bill  to  be  a  sham  ?  "   Sir, 
I  would  ask  him — "  Does  he  wish  to  make 
the  Bill  a  sham  by  inserting  this  clause 
in  it  ?  "    Is  it  a  serious,  practical  clause  ? 
It  is  said — "  You  may  not  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  fix  the  hours  of  all  railway  ser- 
vants, but   you  could    fix  the   hours  of 
signalmen."     They  are  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fix  eight  hours  as 
the  working  day  of  all  railway  servants, 
but  they  say — "  We  will  make  exceptions 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  eight  hours."     Why,  in  the  case 
of  some  signalmen  they  would  be  as  much 
over-worked  with  eight  hours  as  other 
signalmen   with   twice   that   number   of 
hours.   In  some  instances  six  hours'  work 
is  quite  sufficient  to  exhaust  a  man.    One 
signalman   may  have  to   be  continually 
in  the  box  with  40  or  50  trains  passing 
by,  whilst  another  may  not  have  to  attend 
to  more  than  10  or  12  during  the  whole 
day,  may  not  have  to  be  in  the  box  more 
than  two  or  three  hours,  and  may  be  able 
to  spend  many  hours  during  the  course  of 
the  day   working   in   his   garden.     Are 
JOU  going  to  lay  down  the  same  number 


of  hours  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ? 
I  appeal  to  all  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  questions  of  this  sort  as  reasonable 
and  practical  men.  I  am  as  anxious  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  take 
care  that  railway  servants  shall  not  be 
overworked.  I  have  heard  it  urged  that 
railway  servants  will  be  helpless  in  this 
matter  unless  some  stringent  rule  of  law 
is  laid  down  ;  but  I  would  point  out  that 
a  deputation  of  railway  servants  from  the 
North-Eastern  system  which  waited  on 
me  to-day  showed  a  frankness  and  a  man- 
liness with  regard  to  their  interests  in 
connection  with  this  subject  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  showed  that 
they  are  quite  able  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  It  is  said  that  under  the  Bill  no 
one  is  bound  to  make  inquiries  ;  but  if 
anyone — say  the  secretary  of  one  of  the 
Railway  Servants'  Unions — were  to  come 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  make  complaint 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  bound  to 
make  inquiries.  It  not  only  requires 
that  we  should  make  inquiry,  but  it  re- 
quires that  having  made  inquiry,  and 
satisfied  ourselves  with  regard  to  the 
matter  complained  of,  we  are  to  give 
orders  to  the  Railway  Company  to  pro- 
vide a  Schedule,  and  that  if  they  do  not 
comply  we  are  to  proceed  against  them 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  you  have  every  variety 
of  service  on  the  railways.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  over  10,000  station- 
masters  to  deal  with.  These  men  are  on 
duty  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  but 
though  on  duty  they  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  leisure  ;  but  if  a  hard-and-fast 
rule  were  laid  down  we  should  have  to 
forbid  these  10,000  station-masters  from 
working  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  We 
should  have  to  enforce  the  same  rule  in 
the  case  of  men  who  have  merely  occa- 
sionally to  open  gates  at  level  crossings. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  House  only  considers 
this  question  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  considered  by  the  Committee, 
it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  led  away 
by  the  specious  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  University 
(Sir  John  Gorst)  as  to  the  Bill  being  a 
sham.  If  it  passes  it  will  be  the  strongest 
measure  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  adminis- 
ter. It  will  be  open  to  any  hon.  Member 
to  complain  if  he  does  not  think  its 
powers  are  properly  enforced,  and  it  will 
be  for  the  Minister  of  the  day  to  answer 
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him.  I  am  sony  my  Predecessdr  in 
Office  is  not  in  the  House  to  answer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  moved 
this  clause.  All  I  will  now  say  is  that, 
if  the  measure  hecomes  law,  hon.  Mem- 
bers may  be  assured  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  put  it  into  active  operation, 
and  that  the  hours  of  railway  servants 
will  be  materially  reduced. 

Mu.  SCOTT-MONTAGU  (Hamp- 
shire, New  Forest)  said  that,  as  having 
had  great  experience  in  these  matters,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inconve- 
nient to  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  railways  of  the  country.  As  to  the 
signalmen,  no  doubt  it  was  desirable,  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  that  they 
should  not  be  overworked  ;  but  their  case 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  exceptions  which  would 
have  to  be  made  under  this  clause  would 
include  90  per  cent,  of  the  men.  Besides, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  interfere  with 
those  Railway  Companies  who  were  deal- 
ing fairly  with  their  servants.  He  did 
not  think  the  clause  would  have  a  gene- 
rally beneficial  effect  either  on  the  rail- 
way servants  or  the  companies.  It  was 
an  important  question  how  far  they  were 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  hours  of 
adult  labour ;  but  in  this  case  the  question 
was  a  more  serious  one  still,  involving,  as 
it  did,  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public. 
He  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  his  way 
to  support  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

•Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  said, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
described  this  as  the  most  stringent 
measure  ever  placed  in  the  bands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  What  was  its  history  ? 
It  was  brought  in  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  Session  ;  the  Second  Reading  was 
moved  at  about  eight  minutes  to  12  one 
night,  and  he  (Mr.  Bart  ley)  happened  to 
be  discussing  it  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  closure  it  at  12  oVlock.  He  had 
received  a  deputation  of  railway  servants 
with  regard  to  it,  and  they  had  expressed 
themselves  as  immensely  dissatisfied  with 
it.  The  question  was — Did  the  Bill 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  railway  servants 
and  the  public  ?  [^Cries  of  "  Ques- 
tion I  "]  That  was  the  point  they  were 
really  considering. 

^•Mr.  SPEAKER:    The   point    under 
discussion    is    the  clause  of    the    right 

Mr.  Mundella 


hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

•Mr.  BARTLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
Amendment  really  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  Bill,  because  the  Bill  said 
they  were  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  clause 
under  discussion  indicated  how  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  to  be  guided  in 
settling  the  question  of  the  hours  of 
labour  by  the  rule  contained  in  the 
clause  itself.  The  clause,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  proposed  it  had 
pointed  out,  would  not  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  left  complete 
elasticity  ;  but  it  did  lay  down  a  cer- 
tain definite  guide  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  to  what  the  hours  should 
be.  A  great  many  of  the  railway  ser- 
vants were  anxious  to  se^  that  guide 
as  to  the  maximum  hours  of  employ- 
ment laid  down.  He  (Mr.  Bartley) 
was  in  doubt  as  to  the  ,  advisability 
of  laying  down  rules  at  all  ;  but  as  the 
Bill,  which  had  passed  the  Second 
Reading  and  so  been  adopted  by  the 
House,  would  give  the  Board  of  Trade 
power  to  do  so,  he  thought  the  House 
should  have  the  courage  of  its  convic- 
tions, and,  without  laying  down  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule,  say  that,  prima  facte,  so 
many  hours  should  be  the  number  worked 
except  under  special  circums lances. 

•Mr.  J.  WILSON  (Durham,  Mid)  op- 
posed  the  clause,  but  protested  against  the 
inference  that  he  was,  therefore,  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  railway  servants. 
He  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
of  last  year,  and  he  had  been  the  medium 
through  which  the  views  of  the  railway 
servants  had  become  known.  The 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  in  any  way  meet  the  view  of  the 
workmen.  It  was  not  in  harmomy  with 
the  Resolution  passed  by  the  House  last 
year,  and  it  would  not  in  any  way  settle 
the  question  so  far  as  the  railway 
servants  were  concerned.  The  Amend- 
ment which  would  meet  with  his  approval 
would  be  one  in  harmony  with  the 
Motion  of  last  year,  and  with  the  view 
of  the  railway  servants,  such  as  had  been 
put  forward  by  their  chosen  spokesman. 
The  Amendment  would  give  no  place 
whatever  to  the  action  of  the  workmen 
in  arranging  the  hours  they  would  work 
on  the  railways.  It  gave  a  right  of 
interference,  but  that  was  on  the  motion 
of  the  Railway  Companies,  and  not  of 
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the  working  men  ;  whereas  the  Bill,  as 
it  at  present  stood,  gave  that  right  to  the 
workmen.  Looking  at  the  circumstances 
of  employment — in  the  signal-boxes  for 
instance — it  seemed  only  reasonable  that 
tiie  workmen,  if  they  considered  they 
were  over-worked,  should  make  out  a 
case  and  submit  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  give  evidence  in  support  of  it.  He 
was  in  harmony  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  to  the  extravagant  hours 
worked  by  some  men  on  railways,  and 
he  considered  it  a  great  danger  to  the 
travelling  public  to  have  men  in  signal- 
boxes  12  hours  a  day,  and  men  at  work 
on  engines  12  hours  a  day.  He  should 
certainly  oppose  the  Amendment,  and 
support  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  BANBURY  (Camberwell,  Peck- 
ham)  wished  to  say  why  he  could  not 
support  the  new  clause.  It  embodied  a 
most  important  principle,  involving  the 
regulation  by  the  State  of  the  hours  of 
adult  labour.  He  had,  during  the 
General  Election,  alM'ays  stated  that 
should  that  principle  be  proposed  he 
should  oppose  it.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  J.  Gorst)  had  stated  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  brought  the  clause  forward 
was  that  long  hours  conduced  to  accidents. 
The  clause,  however,  would  regulate  the 
hours  of  porters  and  of  men  who  were 
employed  in  a  variety  of  work  not  in  any 
way  likely  to  conduce  to  accidents,  and 
he  could  not  support  it.  He  wished  to 
point  out  that  proposals  of  this  kind  had 
a  very  deterrent  effect  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  railways.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  Budget  Speech  earlier 
in  the  evening  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  capital  was  awaiting  employment. 
He  himself  was  not  a  railway  shareholder 
or  a  railway  director  ;  but  he  could  not 
help  saying  that  if  Parliament  interfered 
continually  with  the  interests  of  share- 
holders it  was  not  surprising  that  money 
Was  sent  out  of  the  country  for  invest- 
ment. 

Mu.  BURNS  (Battersea)  said,  the 
qucwIioA  for  discussron  was  not  whether 
the  House  should  apply  the  principle  of 
legislative  interference  with  workers' 
hours,  but  the  manner  in  which  such 
interference  should  be  applied.  He 
wonld  not  enter  into  the  reasons  which 
Wl  induced  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
*«he  Member  for  Cambridge  University 
(SfeJ.  Grorst)  to  move  his  clause  ;  but  as 
^  ^hu  had  had  some  experienpe  pf  rail- 


way men,  and  who  had  identified  himself 
with  the  Scotch  railway  men  in  their 
strike  for  shorter  hours,  he  preferred  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  clause  to  the 
vague  and  general  terms  of  the  Bill. 
The  proposed  clause  was  not  so  rigid  as 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  Mundella)  implied,  as  it  provided 
for  exceptions,  qualifications,  and  condi- 
tions, and  its  advantage  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  it  provided  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  hours  for  signalmen  and  for  one  of 
10  hours,  exclusive  of  meal  times,  for 
other  classes  of  workers.  The  House 
admitted  that  the  railway  workmen's  hours 
were  scandalously  long,  and  should  be  re- 
stricted in  the  interest  both  of  the  travel- 
ling public  and  of  the  men  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
could  not  now  find  employment,  because 
in  many  places  each  man  was  doing  the 
work  of  two  and  sometimes  three  men. 
He  regretted  that  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  line  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  John  Wilson).  The  hon. 
Member  had  said  that  the  railway 
workers  were  generally  in  favour  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Bill.  He  (Mr. 
Burns)  ventured  to  dispute  that.  The 
10,000  Scotch  railway  men  who  were 
out  on  strike  for  six  weeks,  and  were, 
told  to  resort  to  voluntary  effort  and 
trade  union  combination,  but  who,  when 
they  did  resort  to  those  things,  had  the 
police  and  the  military  picketed  against 
them,  were  in  favour  of  a  legislative 
limit  of  10  hours  for  railway  servants 
and  eight  hours  for  signalmen,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thought  that  four  or  six  hours 
were  sufficient  in  boxes  that  were  excep- 
tionally busy.  Mr.  Tait  was  in  favour 
of  a  statutory  limit  of  10  hours  Mr. 
Watson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway 
Workers'  Union,  thought  that  eight  hours 
should  be  the  maximum  for  all  railway 
workers;  and  Mr.  Forman,  who  spoke  for 
the  Irish  railway  men,  supported  maxima 
of  eight  and  ten  hours  for  various 
classes  of  workers.  He  was  afraid  that 
Mr.  Harford,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Workers,  preferred  in  the  matter  of  legal 
interference  to  be  a  politician  first  and  a 
labour  man  afterwards.  He  (Mr.  Burns) 
wanted  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  this  pertinent  question. 
How  many  more  strikes,  almost  amounting 
:  to  civil  war,  were  they  to  have  like  that 
which  took  place  in   Scotland  two  years 
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cases    tbe     men     responai 
been    on    duty    for     16,     18, 

hours  wbeo  the  accid 
place.  He  was  positively  c< 
tliat  there  was  a  direct  conoet 
tween  the  long  hours  worked 
accidents  that  frequently  tool 
In  one  case  that  recently  oci 
goods  driver  was  on  duty  ou  an 
■"I  hours  a  day,  with  an  av 
four  to  five  hours  a  day  rest 
shunters  bad  been  ou  duty  i 
without  relief.  He  was  certaii 
the  Bill  passed  without  ami 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  ofKcia 
take  place  as  soon  as  trade  rev 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trai 
be  relaxed,  and  they  would  see 
discriminate  slaughter  of  our 
continued.  There  had  he 
tbau  sufHcient  loose  sympatht 
about  doing  something  in  the 
of   the    railway  servaiitB.      The 


ago,  and  how  many  accidents  similar  to 
those    which    took     place     during    the 
Cardiff  railway  strike?      He   was  col 
vinced   that    until    the    House   fixed 
legislative  limit  of  ten  or  eight  hours  tb 
Railway  Companies    would  continue   t 
dodge  tlie   Board    of  Trade  as  they  did 
now  by  their  hooking  times,  and  i 
too   frequently  happen    that   the   stable 
door  would  he  looked  after  the  steed  was 
stolen.     The    Lon.  Member  for  Barnard 
Castle  (Sir  J.  Pease)  had  said  there  v 
no  reason  for  fixing  a  legislative  limit 
the  number  of  hours   worked,  and   the 
House  had  been    treated  to  a  descriptio 
of  the  Arcadian  signalman  sitting  in  hi 
box- — of  course  with  geraniums  and  rose 
growing    all   around^aud    working   two 
and  a  half  hours  a  day.     Hon.  Members 
had  heard  that  story   before.     That  y 
the  kind  of  statement  to  which  railway 
directors   always   treated  the  House    of 
Commons,  and  which  was  always  mode 

at  shareholders'  meetings ;  hut  it  repre-  servants  were  very  i 
sented  one  case  in  1,000.  In  1892  the  i  the  legislative  limit.  Here  ai 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company  em-  !  men  wanted  to  do  all  the  overt 
ployed  2,105  signalmen.  The  numl)er  could  get,  but  the  great  bull 
of  cases  iu  the  course  of  the  year  in  ,  railway  workers  were  in  favc 
which  signalmen  were  employed  over  10  |  rigid  legislative  limit ;  and  that 
hours  a  day  was  2,100,  the  number  over  i  whilst  he  should  prefer  to  ma 
II  hours  was  3,100,  the  number  over  12  hours  the  maximum  for  all  I 
hours  19,630,  the  number  over  13  hours  I  railway  work,  he  shot 
945,  the  num1>er  over  14  hours  505,  f 
number  over  15  hours  203,  the  numi 
16  hours  160,  the  number  over  17  hours 
43,  and  the  number  over  18  hours  i 
npwards  8.  Those  long  hours  1 
an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  increase 
of  accidents.  He  believed  that  the 
bntcher's  bi!l  which  the  Railway 
Directors,  for  profit,  through  the  long 
hours  they  worked  their  men,  provided 
every  year  for  the  delectation  of  the 
public  was  largely  attributable  to  this 
cause.  He  believed  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  accidents  to  which  shunters,  goods 
guards,  firemen,  and  drivers  were  subject 
was  due  to  the  escessively  long  hours 
which  had  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors.  Between 
1874  and  1892  excessive  hours,  ae 
contended,  had  in  the  majority  of  c 
hceu  responsible  for  thouNands  of  deaths 
and  many  thoOBands  of  cases  of  iujury  in 
the  management  of  rolling  stock.  It 
would  not  do  to  say  that  those  deaths  and 
injuries  were  due  to  unavoidable  acci- 
dents or  to  carelessness  and  negligence 
when  he  found  that  in  a  number 
Mr.  Burnt 


Division  Lobby  in    favour   of 

'The  SECRETARY  of  STA 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMEN 
AaQi;iTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  agree 
hou.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  di 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  t 
timeutal  talk  on  the  subj 
before  the  House.  It  is  heca 
Majesty's    Government   desire 

id  to  bring  to  some  effw 
practical  end  the  widespread  ci 
entertained  by  the  great  n 
those  who  have  investigated  t 
ject  that  something  effective  ou) 
done  to  limit  the  excessive  1 
labour  of  railway  servants  that 
has  been  introduced,  and  tl.Al{ 
ask  the  House  to  carry  it  to 
Reading.  I  confess  I  think  thi 
latter  part  of  his  observations 
Friend  was,  if  I  may  use  a  hoi 
prcssion,  forciug  an  open  door. 
in  this  House  contec 

dilions  are  not  exces 
one    or   two    hou.    < 
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who,  as  they  have  candidly  admitted, 
belong  to  an  old-fashioned  school  of 
politicians,  has  denied  the  right  of  this 
House  to  interfere  with  the  regulations 
of  large  Corporations  like  Railway 
Companies,  or  to  interfere  with  other 
departments  of  labour  where  conditions 
exist  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  labourers  and  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  :  As  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  me,  I 
may  say  that  I  supported  the  Bill  of  the 
Government. 

•Mr.  ASQUITH  :  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supported  the 
Bill ;  but  his  arguments,  if  they  amounted 
to  anything,  were  arguments  against  the 
Bill.     But    that,   after   all,   is    a    com- 
paratively unimportant   point.     I  agree 
with  my  hon.  Friend   (Mr.  Burns)  that 
voluntary    combination   has   proved  in- 
effective for  the  purpose  in  view.     I  do 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  quarrel  with  the 
conclusion  he  has  drawn  from  the  cases 
he  has  mentioned  to  the  House  that  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  under  existing 
conditions  railway  servants  are  not  able 
to  secure  for  themselves  without  the  pro- 
tection   and    assistance    of    Parliament 
those   reasonable    conditions    of    labour 
which  they  and  the  public  have  a   right 
to  demand.  Well,  then,  the  real  question 
between  us  is  reduced  to  one   of  method 
or  machinery.     The  argument  of  those 
who  support  the  Amendment  is  that  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an   end  which 
we  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  and  obtain- 
ing it  not  by  combination  but  by  legisla- 
tive interference,  it  is  better  to  lay  down 
in  the  Act  a   specific  standard  of  hours, 
with   power  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
vary  it  in  exceptional  cases,  than,  as  the 
Bill   proposes,   to   enable   the  Board  of 
Trade  to  interfere  at  its  own  instance  or 
at  the  instance  of  any  person  who  brings 
^  w^^es  before  it.    What  are  the  arguments 
*!*      /  'ion.  Friend  in  support  of  his  con- 
ieniion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  rigid  and 
cast-iron  system  ?     I  venture  to  say  he 
has  produced   no    argument    whatever. 
He    has    exposed    to    the    House    the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  but  has  not  given 
a  single  practical  authority  in  support  of 
^        the  proposition  embodied  in  the  Amend- 
(Sir  ^^^^'     The  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors, 
one  wh*^^  have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
lie,  are  of  opinion  that  the  circum- 
ces  of  the  railways  are  so  elastic  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  Rxed  rules, 
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Mr.  Harford,  Secretary  of  the  Railway 
Servants'  Union,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
To  cite  an  illustration  of  the  view 
of  the  men  themselves,  on  one  rail- 
way, out  of  1,600  engine-drivers  and 
firemen,  1,300  or  1,350  have  declared 
themselves  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  of  the  Bill  rather  than 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  Therefore,  I  say,  admitting 
that  the  hours  of  labour  ought  to  be 
limited,  that  voluntary  competition  is 
ineffective  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
statutory  interference  of  Parliament  is 
necessary,  the  Government  took  the 
opinion  of  competent  experts  engaged  in 
trade,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bill  is 
is  more  suited  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view  than  that  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  remember  that 
the  employment  of  railway  servants 
differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  almost 
any  other  kind  of  labour.  In  factories 
and  mines  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
production  are,  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  obliged  to  labour  together  for 
practically  the  same  length  of  time  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Railway  Companies  with 
systems  extending  over  a  great  length 
of  country,  and  serving  great  towns  and 
small  villages,  and  with  signal-boxes 
dealing  with  varying  numbers  of  trains 
every  day,  the  House  must,  as  practical 
men  of  business,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  fixed 
rule  applicable  to  a  system,  and  that  it  is 
far  better  to  vest  an  elastic  power  of  ad- 
ministration in  a  Government  Department, 
which  will  adopt  rules  to  meet  the  varying 
conditions  that  may  arise.  I  therefore 
advocate  the  Bill  in  the  interests  of  the 
railway  servants  and  the  public,  and  I 
ask  the  House  to  adopt  the  Bill  as  it 
stands  and  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  71  ; 
Noes  257. — (Division  List,  No.  60.) 

And,  it  being  after  Midnight,  Further 
Proceeding  on  Consideration,  as  amended, 
stood  adjourned. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  further  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 

NORTH    SKA    FISHERIES    BILL. 
(no.   259.)    COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
The  president  op  the  BOARD 
OP  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
2  Y 
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trigbtside)  :    I  wish    to   appeal  to  the 
louse  to  allow  this  Bill  to  proceed. 
(  of  the  highest  importance  iu  regard  to 
he  influence  it  will  have  on  the  N< 
lea   Fisheries,    and    there    ie   reallj 
P position    to   its    principles    from   anj 

•Mr.     GIBSON     BOWLES     (Lynn 
tegis)  :  I  feel  bound  to  object  on 
roand   that  the  Bili    ought   not  tt 
ftkea  at  so  late  au  hour.     We  have  here 
n  the  Paper  no  fewer  than    53    Bills 
rhlch  it  is  sought  to  smuggle  through. 
Committee  deferred  till  To-morrow, 

,OCAL      OOVBRNMBNT      PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS  (No.  T)  BILL.— (No.  29.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

FINANCIAL  BTATBMBNT  (1893-*). 

Copy  ordered — 

"  Of  Statement  of  Revenae  and  Bxpenditu 
B  laid  betore  the  House  by  tfae  Chancellor  of' 
le   Bxchequei  when  opening  the  Budget." — 
Sir  John  Hibbert.') 

Copy  presented  accordingly ;  to  lie 
pon  the  Table,  and  to  he  printed. 
No.  182.] 

CL17BS  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Clube  BegiBtration 
ill  wai  nominated  of, — Hr.  Bucknill,  Mr.  Burt, 
Ir.  Caine,  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett,  Mr.  Flynn, 
[r.  Qrice -Hutchinson,  Mr.  Keir-Hordie,  Mr. 
(ugh  Hoare,  Mr.  M'Oilligan,  Mr.  Mowbray, 
[r.  Newdigate,  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts,  Mr.  Tom- 
nson,   Mr.   Webster,   and    Mr.    John  WiUon 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
tnd  for  peraons,  paper,  and  records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum.— (Wr. 
(aTJorihankt.') 

OUN'TT  OF  THE  CITY  OK  GLASGOW  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Bill  to 
rovide  for  the  ™nstitution  of  the  City  and 
oyal  Biugh  of  Qhwgow  as  a  County  of  a  City, 
[id  other  purposeaoonnected therewith, oidered 
)  be  brought  in  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  The 
onl  Advocate,  and  The  Solicitor  Qencra!  for 
^ttand. 

Bill  preecntod,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  216.] 

MERCHANT   SHIPPING   ACTS    AMEND- 
MENT  BILL. 
OnHoUonof  Mr.  Neville,  Bill  to  amend  "The 
Merchant   Shipping  Act,  1S54,"  and  the  Acts 
sending  the  same,  and  "The  Shipping  Caaual- 
es   Investigation  Act,   1S79,"  ordered   to   be 
■ooght  in  by  Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Willoi. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  firet  time.  [Bill  317,] 

adjodrnmbnt. 
The  Disturbances  at  Belfast. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
That  this  Hoase  do  now  adjourn."  —  j 
\fr.  Marjoribanks.) 
Mr.  Mundella 


{COMMONS}         .      at  Belfast. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  : 

absence  of   the   Chief  '^ ■" — 

Lord  Lieutenant,  I  have 
Secretary  of  State  for  tl 
ment,  before  the  House  a 
his  attention  has  been 
resuItB  of  the  recent  inci 
in  public  speeches  by  en 
upon  the  state  of  pea 
Belfast  ?  I  think  the 
minutes  will  be  dispose 
the  case  requires  prom] 
was  only  on  Wednesday 
Salisbury  said  in  a  pul 
the  Ulster  people  woni 
people  if  they  could  not 
local  police,  and  some 
friends  appear  to  be  i 
showing  that  they  are 
people,  and  they 
engaged  in  that  endeavi 
Lord  Salisbury  himsel 
would  draw  the  attenti 
hou.  Gentleman  to  three 
have  been  reported.  Tl 
have  occurred  on  Friday 
day  morning  aft«r  the 
Division  on  the  Second 
Home  Rule  Bill,  wh< 
Orangemen  belonging  to 
a  suburb  of  Belfast,  si 
dows  in  one  of  the  Cath 
both  sides  of  the  street 
able  distance.  On  Satu 
crowd  of  Queen's  If 
Dumbertng  about  800  i 
in  a  body  from  th 
passing  up  North  Sti 
Catholic  crowd.  I  need 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemai 
of  the  Commissioners  wl 
the  Belfast  riots  of  188t 
deplorable  incident  whici 
of  30  or  40  lives,  to  1 
many  houses,  to  the 
£90,000  worth  of  proper 
of  the  city  in  a  state  of  i 
preceded  riots  which 
months,  was  that  a  h 
Island  workmen  left  t 
attacked  a  small  bod 
workmen,  driving  them 
the  result  being  that 
drowned.  According 
correspondent  of  The 
windows  were  broken  o] 
no  person  was  seriously  it 
police  found  it  necessary 
throe  baton  charges,  and 
charges  the  police  barrat 
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with  stones.     At  midnight  on  Saturday 
a  crowd  of  Orangepen  assemhled  on  the 
Shankhill  Road  and  amused  themselves 
bj  groaning  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  the 
Prime    Minister,  and   the   Pope.     They 
then    attacked   several   Catholic  houses, 
and   completely  looted  one  public-house 
belonging  to  a  Catholic  named  Connolly, 
who  escaped  by  a  back  door  from  their 
violence.     I  wonder  if  that  is  the  way 
Lord  Salisbury  expected  that  they  would 
show  they  are  not  such  poor  people.     I 
found  in    The  Daily  Express  to-day  a 
statement  that  the  Protestant  workmen 
at   the    Queen's    Island   works    held   a 
meeting    on    Saturday   at    which    they 
decided  not  to  resume  work  this  morning 
unless  the  Catholic  minority  were  locked 
out.     There    appeared    in    that    to    be 
evidence  of  deliberation  and  design,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  send  a  large  force 
of  military  and  policy  to  the  works.     I 
am,   too,    informed    that   some   Catholic 
mill  girls,  on  going  to  their  usual  place 
this  morning,  were  turned  back  by  force. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  messages  from 
Belfast  which,  in  my  judgment,  confirm 
the  account  given,  and  which  go  to  show 
that  there  is,  as  the  House  may  expect, 
very  deep  uneasiness  and  great  excite- 
ment in  Belfast  and  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  control  of  the  police,  because  in 
the  case  of  the  attack  on  the  public-house, 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  period,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was 
made  by  the  police  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
turbance.    The  Report  of  the  1886  Riots 
Commissioners  stated  that  they  regretted 
to  find   that  in  one  of  the  large  works, 
which  was   the   Queen's   Island   works, 
the  workmen  freely  carried  away  large 
numbers  of  iron  bolts  and  nuts,  and  that 
DO  effort  was  made  to  check  such  mis- 
conduct.    The  workmen  appeared  to  have 
also  used  iron  nuts  in  their  attack  to-day, 
and  I  am  informed  that  several  of  the 
military  and  police  have  been  seriously 
injured.     I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  the  first  place,  whether  he 
can  afford  the  House  any  ofiicial  state- 
ment of  the  facts  ;  secondly,  whether,  if 
it  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
lie  can  state   what   measures  are  being 
^opted    to    secure    the    restoration    or 
maintenance    of     order ;     and,    further, 
whether  the  speeches  in  which  religious 
rancour  has  b^n  excited  with  a  view  to 
the  instigation  of  violence  in  order  that 
BQch  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
attack  Qpon  the  will  of  this  Legislature, 


will  be  considered  by  the  Law  Advisers 
of  the  Crown  ? 

Mr.  DUNBAR  BARTON  (Armagh, 
Mid)  said,  that  although  they  had  only  had 
a  few  minutes  notice  of  the  intention  to 
bring  this  matter  forward,  he  felt  that  one 
or  two  of  the  hon.  Member's  observations 
called  for  immediate  answer  and  refuta- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  described  what 
had  occurred  as  due  to  incitement.  It 
was  not  the  result  of  incitement  ;  it  was 
the  result  of  a  monstrous  and  iniquitous 
Bill,  and  he  would  prove  it.  During  the 
last  six  years  had  there  been  any  riots  in 
Belfast  ?  The  last  time  there  were  riots, 
and  lamentable  they  were,  equally  re- 
gretted on  both  sides,  they  were  provoked 
by  the  same  cause.  There  was  one  thing, 
and  one  only,  that  would  produce  riots  in 
Belfast,  and  that  was  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure  as  that  now  before  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  had  read  from 
newspapers  accounts  of  those  proceedings, 
but  he  made  omissions  which  were  very 
remarkable.  He  had  provided  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  short  time  he 
had  had  with  newspaper  extracts  on  the 
occurrences  in  Belfast,  and  he  would 
supplement  from  The  Daily  News  the 
account  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Kerry.  The  hon.  Member  had 
taken  care  to  omit  certain  circumstances 
which,  though  he  (Mr.  Barton)  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  them,  were 
worth  referring  to.  It  was  quite  true  that 
on  the  morning  after  the  Division  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  some  Orangemen  paraded 
the  streets,  cursing — he  regretted  to  say 
— the  Pope  ;  and  cursing — he  less  re- 
gretted to  say — ^Mr.  Gladstone.  \_Cries  of 
"Order !  "  and  "  Shame  I  "]  He  regretted 
it;  but  he  regretted  it  less  for  this  reason 
— that  his  Holiness  had  nothing  to  say 
to  these  matters,  but  he  regretted  to  say 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  direct 
cause  of  this  riot.  For  the  looting  of 
the  public  houses  ;  for  the  injuries  to  the 
policemen  ;  for  all  the  circumstances  that 
had  occurred,  there  was  one  cause,  and 
one  cause  only,  and  that  was  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government.  Before 
there  was  any  riot  what  did  he  find  in  The 
Daily  News  f  That  the  Resident 
Magistrate  warned  the  people  to  keep 
wit£in  doors.  He  thought  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that  that  advice  was 
not  taken.  Then  what  followed  ? 
Bonfires  were  lit  in  the  heart  of  the 
Catholic  quarters — he  did  not  complain 
about  that ;  but  according  to  the  Daily 
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News  some  panes  of  glass  were  broken  in 
one  or  two  Protestant  shops.  That  was  not 
calculated,  at  any  rate,  to  promote  good 
feeling.  After  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Kerry  passed  on  to  what  occurred 
later  on.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a 
riot  between  midnight  and  1  in  the 
morning,  and  some  violence  was  used. 
The  hon.  Member  stated  that  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  appeared  the  rioters  de- 
camped. Merely  to  correct  the  insinua- 
tion which  that  statement  contained,  he 
would  mention  the  regrettable  circum- 
stance that  the  rioters  did  not  disperse 
until  at  least  one  of  the  soldiers  had  been 
injured.  He  would  tell  the  Government 
that  if  they  persisted  in  their  policy  there 
would  be  disorder  in  Belfast,  much  as  the 
Ulster  leaders  regretted  it,  and  though 
they  had  done  their  best  to  prevent  it, 
and  would  continue  to  do  their  best.  In 
every  communication,  public  or  private, 
the  Ulster  Members  and  leaders  had 
urged  that  there  should  be  no  disorder  so 
long  as  the  Bill  was  not  law.  If  the  Bill 
did  become  law,  then  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  would  stand  in  the  streets  with 
these  men.  In  none  of  the  speeches  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  was  there 
any  suggestion  that  the  people  should 
do  anything  else  but  preserve  order  so 
long  as  the  Bill  was  not  law. 
^  Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  E.)  :  Lord 
Salisbury  said  "  Put  down  the  local 
police." 

Mr.  barton  said,  he  had  not  got 
the  report  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  with 
him,  but  he  ventured  to  say  that  the 
passage  quoted  did  not  fairly  bear  the 
interpretation  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member.  Not  one  of  the  Ulster  Mem- 
bers would  defend  any  act  of  violence  in 
Belfast  or  elsewhere.  All  their  influence 
would  be  used  to  preserve  order  in  this 
most  unfortunate  and  exciting  crisis. 
Later  in  the  year  they  would  easily  be 
able  to  do  so,  even  though  the  crisis  were 
to  continue  ;  because  they  would  then 
have  an  organisation  equal  to  doing  that 
and  a  great  deal  more.  [^Cries  of 
"  Oh  I  "  and  cheers,']  It  would  then 
only  he  by  means  of  that  organisation 
that  the  Government  could  look  for  any 
order  ;  and  they  would  have  to  thank  the 
Ulster  leaders  and  nobody  else  for  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  in  Belfast. 
He  had  shown  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Kerry  had  not  stated  the  case 
fairly  and  fully,  but  had  omitted  important 
circumstances.     It  was  most  unfortunate 

Mr.  Dunbar  Barton 


and  unsatisfactory  that  this  Debate 
should  have  been  raised  on  insufficient  in- 
formation. But  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Catholics 
neglected  the  warning  of  the  authorities 
to  keep  within  their  doors,  and  that 
before  a  single  Catholic  house  was 
attacked  Protestant  houses  in  the  Catholic 
quarter  had  been  stoned.  He  ventured 
to  think  that  there  was  not  a  fair-minded 
man  in  the  House  or  in  the  country  who 
was  not  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the 
riots  in  Belfast  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
language  of  public  men  uttered  in  dis- 
charge of  a  public  duty,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  bitter  feeling  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics — for  lie  could 
assure  the  House  that  at  the  great  Ulster 
demonstration  addressed  by  the  Leadei*  of 
the  Opposition  there  was  no  sentiment 
more  loudly  cheered  than  the  sentiment 
of  good  feeling  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics — bi.t  as  in  1886,  so  now  these 
disturbances  were  caused  by  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  if  the  Government  per- 
sisted in  that  measure  they  could  rely 
only  on  the  Unionist  leaders  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  Ulster. 

•The  secretary  op  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQuiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  very  much  regret, 
though  I  am  not  altogether  surprised  at, 
the  tone  adopted  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down.  The  hon. 
Member  very  generously  and  magnani- 
mously offered  to  the  Government  the  , 
assistance  of  himself  and  his  friends  at 
some  remote  and  contingent  date  in  the 
future,  when  they  would  be  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  I  confess 
we  should  attach  greater  importance  and 
value  to  the  offer  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  some  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Member  and  his  friends  that  they 
would  make  an  attempt  to  allay  the 
feeling  which  has  been  excited,  and  to 
dissuade  the  people  of  Belfast  and  else- 
where from  violent  and  illegal  conduct. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  violence  in  Belfast  was  to 
be  cast  on  *^  the  monstrous  and  iniquitous 
Bill,"  the  Second  Reading  of  which  the 
House  sanctioned  last  week.  There  are 
ways  known  to  the  Constitution  in  which 
people  can  express  their  dissent  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  I  think  that  this  is  the  first  time  there 
has  been  an  open  avowal  by  a  Member  of 
a  Party,  which  professes  to  be  devoted  to 
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law  and  order,  that  riot  and  illegality  are 
if  not  the  appropriate,  at  any  rate 
the  natural  expressions  of  persons 
who  object  to  the  action  of  this 
House.  I  will  now  content  myself  with 
phicing  the  House  in  possession  of 
the  information  which  the  Government 
have  received  in  the  course  of  the  day  as 
to  what  happened  in  Belfast  since  Friday 
night.  The  official  Report  of  the  police 
states — 

"All  was  quiet  in  Belfast  up  to  11.30  on 
Fridaj  night.  Slight  disturbances  of  no  serious 
importance  occurred  between  that  hour  and 
2  un.  on  Satordajf  and  were  suppressed  with- 
out substantial  difficulty  by  the  police.  The 
citj  remained  quiet  throughout  Saturday  till 
10.30  p.m.,  when  Nationalists  lit  two  bonfires 
onCarrick  Hill.  A  Protestant  mob  from  the 
Shankhill  Road  attempted  to  break  through  the 
police,  and,  being  prevented,  stoned  the  police. 
This  mob  was  pursued  by  the  police  as  far  as 
Bowers  Hill,  where  they  broke  into  the  public- 
liaise  of  a  Catholic  named  Connolly,  setting  fire 
to  the  place.  The  police  succeed  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire  and  dispersed  the  mob. 
Stone-throwing  having  taken  place,  two  com- 
ptnies  of  Infantry  were  brought  out,  but  only 
bpt  out  half-an-hour  on  sfiinkhill  Road.  A 
good  deal  of  stone-throwing  and  glass-breaking 
•'ook  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Newtownartls 
fcad  Catholic  Chapel.  At  3  a.m.  on  Sunday 
morning  all  was  quiet,  and  so  continued  Sunday 
ud  Sunday  night.  This  morning  a  small 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  workers  went  to 
vork  at  the  Queen's  Island  at  6  a.m.  At  br^k- 
fiat-hour  six  of  them  were  beaten  by  a  crowd 
of  idle  men  about  the  shipyard.  Some  Catholic 
prla  were  refused  admittance  by  their  fellow- 
corkers  in  Bedford  Street.  They,  however, 
intend  to  present  themselves  again  at  the 
•linner  hour.  Every  possible  precaution  will  be 
tiken  by  the  police  for  the  protection  of  these 
Tork-people." 

I  regret  I  have  no  infonnation  of  a  later 
Jate  than  that,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
verify  or  contradict  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
W  for  North  Kerry  has  said  as  to  the 
later  occurrences.  The  hon.  Member 
isked  two  questions — one  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  has  already  occurred, 
ibe  other  as  to  the  future  steps  the 
Government  will  take  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  disturbances.  On  the  first 
question  I  will  content  myself  simply 
with  saying  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
(jovemment,  a  grave  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  who,  to  whatever  Party  they 
^J  belong,  address  to  a  popula- 
tion, divided  and  excitable  as  the 
population  of  Belfast  is,  language  that 
is  calcuhued  to  incite  either  the  one 
party  or  the  other  to  acts  of  violence. 
As  to  the  future,  I  can  assure  the 
jion.  Member  that  every  possible  step 
w  bang  taken  by  the  police  authorities 
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to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  dis- 
graceful scenes,  and  to  protect  every 
person,  of  whatever  class  or  religion,  in 
the  free  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I  think 
this  is  a  subject  which  calls  for  remarks 
from  some  one  on  this  Bench.  The 
Home  Secretary  condenmed  the  obser- 
vations of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Barton),  but  I  think  that  any  one 
who  has  listened  to  the  official  account  of 
the  proceedings  given  by  the  Home 
Secretary  will  see  that  it  differs  very 
materially  from  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Kerry.  The  statement 
of  the  Home  Secretary  went  to  show  that 
the  disturbance  was  begun,  not  by  the 
Protestants,  as  was  insinuated  by  the  hon. 
Member,  but  by  the  lighting  of  bonfires 
by  the  Catholics.  The  Home  Secretary 
did  not  indicate  by  his  Report  by  whom 
those  disturbances  were  initiated,  but  it 
is  clear  from  that  Report  that  the  dis- 
turhauces  began  by  the  lighting  of  bon- 
fires by  the  Cathohcs. 

•Mr.  ASQUITH:  The  disturbances 
did  not  begin  by  the  lighting  of  the 
bonfires,  but  they  followed  the  lighting 
of  the  bonfires, 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  Exactly.     That  is 

the  point   I  am   endeavouring  to  bring 

before   the   House.     If  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  prefers  it  in  that  way,  I  will 

say  the  lighting  of  the  bonfires  preceded 

the  ditturbances.  I  have  no  desire  to 
add  to  the  excitement  which  is  apparently 
gathering  round  this  question,  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Kerry  will  bear  me 
out  from  his  own  experience,  that  news- 
paper accoimts  of  these  occurrences  in 
Belfast,  especially  in  connection  with 
Queen's  Island,  are  not  always  entirely 
reliable.  The  hon.  Member  will  re- 
member the  case  he  brought  forward  some 
time  ago  of  alleged  attacks  on  Catholic 
workmen  in  the  Queen's  Island — ^I 
make  no  complaint  of  his  bringing  it 
forward  ;  but  it  was  absolutely  without 
foundation.  I,  therefore,  submit  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  form  a 
judgment,  as  the  whole  of  the  facts  are 
not  before  us.  If  the  question  is  to 
be  raised  seriously,  let  it  be  done  with 
notice,  and  after  the  Grovernment  has 
obtained  definite  information.  With 
regard  to  the  few  words  which  the  hoi)« 
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Member  for  North  Kerry  quoted  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  I  hold  that  nobody  who 
reads  the  noble  Lord's  speech  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  bear 
the  interpretation  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber put  upon  them.  I  hope,  therefore, 
the  House  will  not  take  it  that  any  one 
on  this  side  accepts  the  hon.  Member's 
interpretation.  On  the  contrary,  we 
repudiate  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
words.  I  have  no  wish  to  underrate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  Belfast.  I 
have  no  desire,  by  any  single  word,  to 
add  to  the  excitement  there.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  House  is  not 
fully  informed  on  the  matter,  and  that 
the  discussion  cannot  usefully  be  con- 
tinued on  the  imperfect  facts  before  the 
House. 

•Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 
W.)  said  he  had  no  desire  to  prolong 
the  Debate,  but  as  the  Representative  of 
West  Belfast — the  district  of  the  city 
chiefly  concerned  in  these  disturbances — 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Leeds  had  adopted  a  wise  course  in 
deprecating  an  exhaustive  discussion  on 
this  matter.  He  agreed  that  the  matter 
could  not  be  discussed  until  they  had 
full  information  before  them.  He  had 
made  many  endeavours  during  the  day  to 
obtain  full  particulars  of  the  occurences, 
but  he  had  been  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  in  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  account  of  what  took 
place.  He  would,  however,  venture  to 
add  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Armagh  by  saying  that  the  people 
of  Belfast,  and  his  constituents  in  par- 
ticular, had  a  very  clear  and  definite 
view  of  their  duty.  They  felt  and 
appreciated  their  responsibility.  He  had 
communicated  with  many  men  resnon- 
sible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  Belfast, 
and  they  had  told  him  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  very  great  danger  that  had 
been  created  in  Belfast  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  few  months.  That 
the  danger  did  exist  was  beyond 
question.  They  had  recognised  it, 
and,  as  responsible  men,  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance. They  intended  to  succeed 
in  this  matter,  but  not  by  riot.  He 
had  been  at  meeting  after  meeting  at 
Belfast,  at  many  gatherings  large  and 
small,  and  he  had  heard  but  one  counsel 
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given,  and  that  was  that  every  occasion 
should  be  avoided  which  might  give  rise 
to  scenes  or  to  that  resistance  which   uo 
doubt  in  due  time  would  be  offered  to  the 
Bill  if  it  became  law.     But  the  people  of 
Belfast,  and  his  own  constituents  in  par- 
ticular, had  been  subjected  in  the  last 
few  months  to  great  provocation.     They 
had  been  told  that  they  were  knaves  or 
fools  ;  that  they  did  not  know  their  own 
business,  and   dared   not   stand    up  for 
what   they  believed   to    be    their    own 
rights.     The  people  of  Belfast  had  been 
tried  beyond  endurance  by  those  taunts  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  few  people 
gave  way  to  passion  and  created   those 
disturbances.  But  riots  were  not  peculiar 
to    Belfast.       Disturbances     had     been 
excited  by  speeches  made  in  Hull  and 
other    English    towns,    and   it   was   no 
wonder  that  a  small  section  of  the  poor 
and    more  ignorant   of    the    population 
should  have  given  way  to  the  passiont* 
which  animated  them.     But  while  there 
would  be  found  in  Belfast  men  ready  and 
willing  to  seize  every  occasion  to  guide, 
to     influence,    and     to     instruct    those 
ignorant  men  who  had  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  imder  a  mistaken  con- 
ception of  their  duty,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered  that  there   had   been   crime   and 
violence  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  he 
knew  only  of  one  single  instance  in  which 
a   leading   member   of    the    Nationalist 
Party  endeavoured  to  stand  between  the 
perpetrators  of  those  crimes  and  outrages 
and  their  unfortunate  victims.     But  with 
regard  to  Belfast,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
almost  all  the  leading  men  had  been  with- 
drawn  from    Belfast   owing  to  a  great 
occasion    in    this    part   of   the    United 
Kingdom.   However,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
other  responsible  men  had  returned  to- 
night, or  would  return  almost  immediately, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  of  their  PartT 

• 

who  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go 
back  and  do  everything  he  could  to  insure 
that  the  law  should  be  observed.  He 
had  received,  and  was  daily  receiving, 
communications — not  from  Belfast  nor 
from  the  Province  of  Ulster — showing  a 
state  of  things  which  was  calculated  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  men  of  Belfast. 

It  being  One  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  without  Question 
put. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o*ckK:k. 
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REFORMATORY    SCHOOLS    (SCOTLAND) 

BILL.— (No.  29.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Cotntuittee,  read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  upon  the 
»*aid  BiU," 

Lord   NORTON,  before  the    House 
went  into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  wished 
to  say   a  few  words  upon  it.     It  seemed 
to  him,  in  the  first  place,  a  most  objection- 
able piece  of  patchwork  legislation  upon 
a  subject  of  very  great  importance.  Some 
consolidation  of  the  various  Acts  on   the 
Statute  Book  relating  to  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  guard  against  gross   abuses 
and    great    mischief     arising,    as     was 
acknowledged  by  the  fact  that  for  three 
7©ars  Consolidation  Bills  had  come  before 
their   Lordships   and   had   met   with  no 
opposition.     Instead  of  guarding  against 
the    Statute   Book    becoming  more   and 
more  loaded  with  this  patchwork  legisla- 
tion,   they    were   now    proceeding   with 
another  little   Bill    on    thei  subject,   not 
only  complicating  the  law,  but  it  had  the 
additional  disadvantage  and  mischief  of 
legislating  for  Scotland  only  upon  a  sub- 
ject   in    which    England    was    equally 
interested.     It  certaiulv  showed  that  for 
carrying    out    Home    Rule    a    separate 
Legislature  was  not  required  if  subjects 
of  equal  interest  to  England  and  Scotland 
were  to  be  treated  separately  and  frag- 
mentarily  for  the  two   countries   without 
any   reason   whatever.      If    these   little 
one-clause  Bills  were  dangerous  in  them- 
selves, more  especially  were  they  so  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  was  engrossed  by  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  the  Empire,  and   they  were 
consequently     slipped      through    almost 
without  Parliament  knowing  anything  of 
them.     They  simply   provided   food   for 
the  lawyers  to  the  great  embarrassment 
of  those  engaged  in  carrying  out  an  im- 
portant public  work.     The  one  object  of 
ibis  little  Bill  for  amending  the  Reforma- 
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tory  Law  in  Scotland  was  simply  to  enact 
one  clause  out  of  the   Consolidation   Bi  i 
which  their  Lordships  had  had  for  three 
years  before    them  —  nothing   more   nor 
less.     Being   actually    a    clause    which 
they  had  considered  equally  applicable  to 
England  and  Scotland,  it  was  now  madd 
the  subject  of  a  Bill  for  Scotland  alone. 
The  existing  law  under  the  Act  of  1866, 
which  the  Bill  proposed  to  amend  upon 
this  particular  point,  was  that  a  youthful 
offender — a  child  criminal — might,   after 
being  committed  for   10  days   to  prison, 
be  sent  to  a  reformatory.      However,   if 
consolidation  could  not  be  effected,  and  if 
they   were  to  deal  with  the  subject  by 
patchwork,  he  would  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce another  Bill  for  England  very  much 
like    that    now    before  them  for    Scot- 
land,     only      expressed,      he    thought, 
in       better       language,        because       it 
would   not    only    propose   that   children 
convicted  of  criminal  offences   might  be 
sent   elsewhere   than    to  prison,    but    it 
would  entirely  separate  the  penal  treat- 
ment of  such  children  from  their  school 
training.         He    thought    the    greatest 
possible  mischief  would  be  done  by  this 
Bill,  providing  by  its  language  that,  in 
addition   to   any  other   punishment,  the 
children  were  to  be  sent  to  school  ;  that 
was  to  say,  that  the  school   was  to  be 
part  of  their  punishment,  and  the  criminal 
character  of  the  children's  treatment  was 
to  continue  throughout  the  whole  period 
until  the  age  of  19  ;  in  fact,  they  were  to 
be  educated  as  criminals.     That  was  so 
mischievous  that  he  would  rather  see  re- 
formatories   given    up   altogether    than 
have  the  children's  education  so  carried 
out.     He  was  simply  protesting  against 
the  Bill,  and  did  not  propose  attempting 
to  amend  it.     On  the  contrary,  he  would 
try,  as  he  had  said,  to  introduce  a  parole 
Bill  for  England  upon  the  subject,  but,  as 
he  thought,  better  worded.     He  wished 
Lord  Balfour  had  himself  introduced  this 
Bill  into  their  Lordships'  House,  for  he 
was  quite  convinced  he  would  have  intro- 
duced it  in  a  much  better  shape.    It  was, 
he    repeated,   one   of   those   little   Bills 
which  came  before  the   Standing  Com- 
mittee almost  every  day,  and  were  passed 
by  the  other  House — which  was  at  present 
occupied   with   a  great   measure   which 
engrossed  its  attention — certainly  with- 
out  any  adequate  discussion   whatever. 
He  merely  desired  now  to   give  notice 
that  he  would  ask  their  Lordships'  leave 
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I  iutroduce  a  parole  Bill  for  EogUnd  at 
le  earlieet  opportunity. 
]Uotiou  agreed  to  ;  HouBe  id  Committee 

xordiugly. 

•Lord  BALFOUR  :  My  Lords,  there 
:e  some  AmeDdmente  which  will  have  to 
B  put  into  the  Bill.  Probably  it 
9  more  coDTeaieat  that  they  should 
i  poBtponed  until  we  get  to  the 
tandiug  Committee  stage.  I  under- 
and  the  Home  Office  agree  to  this 
>urHe. 

Bill    reported    without   Ameudmeut : 
id  re-committed  to  the  Standing  Com- 


(Bemoeal) 


8ITTINQB  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  of  the 
OUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  ok 
TATE  FOR  INDIA  {The  Earl  of 
iHBERLEr)  :  My  Lords,  I  may  mention 
at  it  hati  been  pointed  oiit  that  it  will 
I  more  conveiiieut  the  Order  for  the 
aeting  of  the  House  on  Tuesdays  at 
tIf-paHt  5  shall  apply  for  the  rest  of  the 
tBsiou.  Therefore,  I  beg  to  propose 
at  that  shall  be  the  order  of  proceed- 
K- 

Motion  agreed  to. 

>LICE  DISAB1LITIB8  (BEMOVAL)  BILL. 
SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 


g,  read. 

Lord  VERNON  flaid,  as  their  Lord- 

ips  were  aware,  before  a 

me    title   as    that    to    which    he   had 

call     their    attention     was    enrolled 

the  Statute  Book  in  18U7,  polic 
nstablea  did  not  enjoy  the  same 
ivileges  as  other  citizens 
irliamenlary  elections,  and  their  Lord- 
ips  would,  he  was  sure,  agree  that 
e  Conservative  Party,  and  thoi 
lio  specially  interested  themselves  i 
tending  the  franchise  to  the  police, 
served  great  credit  for  tbeir  efforts  i 
at  direction.  The  Bill,  for  which 
I  was  now  asking  a  Second 
;ading,  was  only  one  step  further 
the  same  direction.  It  pro- 
sed to  give  police  constables  the  right 
vote  at  municipal,  County  Council, 
hool  Board,  and  all  other  elections, 
'  which  they  had  the  same  cjualifica-  I  piness  ;  and  surely  a  dr 
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tions  as  were  required  c 
sens.  It  seemed  almoE 
in  days  gone  by  anyi 
been  found  to  object  U 
stable  having  the  right 
could  only  imagine  that 
was  imposed  as  a  sop  to  t 
speoies  of  politicians  w 
congratulate  them  selves, 
almost  as  extinct  as  the  d 
opposed  the  extension  oi 
policemen  said  that  as 
custodians  of  the  pul 
should  not  be  allowed 
what'might  prove  to  be 
contests  in  which  they  t 
to  act  as  partisans.  Th 
hy  passing  the  Bill  of  ll 
approval  of  the  Liberals, 
proved  that  they  entert« 
fears  which  aclualed  tbi 
deprived  police  constabli 
vote,  enjoyed  by  theii 
men.  But  this  was  not 
at.  It  was  a  recogniset 
representative  govern  mi 
possible  intelligence,  vir 
of  the  nation  should  be 
tain  its  lustitutioDS.  1 
are,    at    any 


that 


telligenco  and  virtue, 
imagine  that,  as  a  bodj 
their  fair  proportion  < 
wealth.  They  were,  ae 
men  —  sober,  honest, 
character,  and  the  public 
of  their  lives  and  prope: 
any  time  the  exert 
le  induced  them  to  fai 
ance  of  their  duties  as  c 
peace,  they  were  not 
position  of  tnist  they  ua 
re  their  Lordships 
Id  be  a  great  injuE 
Hinuate  that  policemen  wo 
o  shake  the  confidi 
direction.  If  th< 
legislators,  even  suggestc 
of  policemen  abusing  the 
iug  the  franchise  which  i 
how  could  they  hope  tl 
should  feel  security  in 
uprightness  of  the  n 
appointed  to  watch  over  i 
1  and  property  ?  E 
by  which  groundless 
removed  added  samethin| 
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of  men   voting  for   individuals  because 
they    happened    to    belong    to    Watch 
Committees     which      controlled      their 
actions  in  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
,cial  duties  was  a  groundless  cause  for 
alarm.     Such  an  argument  might  apply 
with  equal  f  oree  to  all  people  employed  by 
Municipal  Authorities,  County  Councils, 
or  School  Boards — all   the  employes  of 
such  Bodies  voted  for  those  who  controlled 
them,  or  whom  they  wished  to  control 
them  ;  and  surely  if  officials  and  clerks 
were  deemed  competent  to  decide  such 
questions     without    being    unduly     in- 
fluenced by  personal  or  Party  interests, 
it  might  justly   be  said  that  policemen 
should   have    equal    rights    with    their 
fellow-countrymen  in  that  respect,  and 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  lower  category 
of    citizenship.      The     great    end     of 
Government  was  to  give  every  man  his 
own  ;  and  the  police  constable  might  surely 
claim  to  have  equal  rights  with  others 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  voting.     But 
they  had   not   even  suggested  claiming 
the  right  to  vote  in  local  elections,  and 
had  suffered  the  disability  patiently  and 
uncomplainingly    for    half    a     century, 
knowing  that  any  •criminal  or  any  man 
whom  they  arrested  might  taunt  them 
by    saying    that    policemen    were     not 
considered     sufficiently     honest     to    be 
trusted     with     a    vote.      He    was,    of 
course,    in    saying    that,    alluding     to 
the  time  anterior   to   the    extension  of 
the  franchise  to  them  in  1887  ;  and  they 
might  be  taunted  in  the  same  way  with 
regard    to    their    power   of    voting    at 
local    elections    at  ,the     present     time. 
Their  Lordships  would  agree  that  they 
ought  to  have,  at  any  rate,  as  much  con- 
fidence in  policemen  as  in  prospective  or 
ex-criminals   who  might   come    out    of 
prison  and  exercise  the  franchise,  while 
the  men  who  were  trusted  to  protect  the 
lives  and   property  of  the  public  from 
such  individuals  were  not  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  honest  to   do   so.     He  was 
aware  that  it  would  be  rather  contrary 
to  precedent  for  members  of   the  Con- 
servative  Party   to  agree   with    a   Bill 
initiated   by  the    Liberals  ;    but,  at  the 
same  time,  as  this  measure  was  only  one 
step  further  in  following  the  lead  of  the 
Conservative  Party  themselves,  he  con- 
sidered the  Opposition  would  get  quite 
their  fair  share  of  the  credit  for  having 
passed  it.     For  that  reason  he  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  remove  the  exist- 


ing anomalous  condition  of  things  and 
that  no  opposition  would  be  offered  to 
the  Bill  by  the  Conservative  Party.  At 
first  there  was,  he  believed,  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  made  to  it  in  the 
other  House  by  Members  who  had 
actually  forwarded  the  interests  and 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  police  when 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  them  in 
regard  to  Parliamentary  elections,  but 
hoped  that  would  be  now  withdrawn. 
The  police  had  held  large  meetings  and 
had  signed  petitions  on  the  subject,  and 
they  fully  expected  that  the  Party  which 
had  studied  their  interests  on  the  former 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  oppose  them  now  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  begged  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— (  The  Lord  Vernon,) 

The  MARQtJEss  of  SALISBURY  : 
My.  Lords,   the    speech  of    the    noble 
Lord  contains  so    many  appeals  to  the 
Party  to  which  I  belong  that  I  feel  it 
would   hardly   be    courteous   in   me    to 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  Becond  time 
without   observation.     The  noble  Lord 
said  that  policemen  had  been  deprived 
of  thfeir  votes  by  the  fears  of  timorous 
Tories,  and  that  the  species  of  timorous 
Tory  has   disappeared ;    but   I   beg   to 
assure   him  that  the    species    of    Tory 
has    not     disappeared,    and     I     should 
say  they   are   not   more  timorous   than 
other  people.       But  I   demur    entirely 
to   the   general    tenour  of   the  remarks, 
of  the  noble  Lord,  which  were  to   the 
effect    that    it    was    due    to    the   Con- 
servative Party  that  those  who  served 
under  Government  were  excluded  from 
the  franchise.     The  exclusion  of  police- 
men from  the  franchise  is  only  the  sur- 
vival of  a  principle  which  at  one  time 
extensively   prevailed,   that    these   who 
serve  under  Qovemment  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  ;  but  I  have  a 
very  distinct  recollection  from  my  know- 
ledge of  what  was  done  at  one  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  removal 
of  that  restriction  came  from  the  other 
side.     I  quite  agree  with  all  the  noble 
Lord  has  said  about  policemen,  and  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  exercise  their  votes,  but 
I  can  hardly  join  with  him  in  the  belief 
as  to  the  taunts  and  opprobrium  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed^  because  they 
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were  deprived  of  a  vote.  The  noble 
Lord  spoke  of  the  inferior  condition  of 
policeineu  in  this  respect  to  the  ex- 
criminal,  who  when  he  CBme  out  of 
prison  could  exercise  the  franchise,  wljile 
the  policeman  could  not.  I  will  ask  the 
noble  Lord  to  remember  tUut  there  is  one 
Rmall  but  estimable  class  of  Bociety 
which  is  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Parliamentary  vote,  which  has  been  so 
excluded  for  many  centuries,  and  which 
has  no  prospect  of  obtainiug  it.  Yet  I 
doubt  whether  the  noble  Lord  would  say 
that  that  class  is  inferior  to  the  ex- 
convict  or  policeman.  That  unfortunate 
class  is  represented  by  those  who  sit  upon 
the  Benches  iu  your  Lordships'  House. 
Whatever  opprobrium  or  sorrow  or 
damage  the  policeman  may  have 
suffered  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the 
franchise,  it  is  nothing  to  that  which 
re«ts  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  constitute  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  who  are  s\ibjoct  to  the 
disability  under  which  the  noble  Lord 
says  the  policeman  frets  so  much. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

CHURCH  PATRONAGE  BILL  [h,l.] 

(No.  24.) 
Reported  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee with  further  Amendments  ;  the 
Report  of  the  Amendments  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  and  by  the 
Standing  Commitloc  to  be  received  od 
Thursday  next  ;  and  Bill  to  be  printed 
as  amended.     (Ko,  69.) 

POLICE  ACTS  AMENDMENT   BILL. 

(No.  27.) 
Reported  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee without  further  Amendment ;  the 
Report  of  the  Amendments  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  to  be  received 
on  Thursday  next. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT  (1892)  AMEND- 
(MENT  BILL.— (No.  25.) 
Reported  from  the  Standing  Committee 
with  Amendments  :  The- Report  thereof 
to  be  received  on  Friday  next ;  and  Bill 
to  be  printed  as  amended.     (No.  70.) 

CHOLERA  HOSPITALS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
(No.  40.) 
Reported   from    the    Standing    Com- 
mittee without  Amendment. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury 


REGIMENTAL  DEBTS  (C0N80LIDA 
BILL.— (No.  69.) 
Read    3*   (according    to    order 
passed. 


HOUSE     ( 
Tuesdai/ 


complaints 

Mb.CHARL 

Devizes)  :  I  be) 
State  for  the  ] 
attention  has  be 
complaints  madi 
a  dressmaker,  ol 
Square,  by  her 
which  have  bee 
news  of  the  pap 
that  Agnes  Luc 
Fox,  was,  on  7 
violently  out  o. 
porter  of  the 
Fox,  on  account 
certain  quantity 
that  Mrs.    Fox 


injuring 


girl  was  obliged 
days  under  mec 
spite  of  this,  a 
taken  out  again! 
for  neglect  of  du 
the  apprentices 
exceedingly  loi 
proper  and  suffic 
locked  in  a  damp 
periods  ;  and  wl 
take  in  the  matt 
The  SECRE 
THE  HOME 
AsQuiTH,  Fife, - 
I  have  been  awai 
against  Mrs.  F< 
last  September 
Inspectors  shoi 
special  attention 
then    she   has    I 
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observation  and  frequently  visited  by  tbe 
Factory  Inspector,  to  whom  constant 
complaints  have  been  addressed  by  the 
parents  of  apprentices.  From  time  to 
time  cross-summonses  have  "been  heard 
at  the  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court 
between  Mrs.  Fox  and  the  parents  of  her 
apprentices  on  the  one  hand,  for  alleged 
failure  on  the  part  of  these  latter  to 
comply  with  their  indentures,  and  on  the 
other  for  alleged  acts  of  ill-treatment. 
So  far  as  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
is  concerned,  Mrs.  Fox  has  kept  herself, 
as  a  rule,  within  the  law  in  matters 
affecting  her  hands.  She  was,  however, 
prosecuted  and  convicted  at  the  instance 
of  the  Home  Office,  a  short  time  ago,  for 
working  overtime  without  sending  the 
required  notice  to  the  District  Inspector. 
The  alleged  ill-treatment  of  apprentices 
in  the  house  appears,  unfortunately,  to  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  involve  a  breach 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  or 
to  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inspectors.  But  every  step  has  been, 
and  will  be,  taken,  so  far  as  the  law 
allows,  to  prevent  and  punish  its  infrac- 
tion. 

OPIUM  DENS  IN  BOMBAY. 

Mr.  CAINE  (Bradford,  E.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Itidia  if  his  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Henry  Varley,  in  The 
Methodist  Times  of  6th  April,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  has  visited  some  of  the 
opiiun  dens  in  the  City  of  Bombay,  and 
that  in  one  were  at  least  130  men  and  a 
few  women,  and  in  a  second  about  90, 
and  in  a  third  about  40  men  ;  and  if  he 
is  aware  that  by  a  Resolution  of  the 
Government  of  India,  No.  4033,  2oth 
September,  1891,  an  Order  was  made, 
closing  every  opium  smoking  den  in 
India,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  this  Resolution 
throughout  British  India  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George 
RcssELL,  North  Beds.)  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  seen  the 
statement  referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend. 
The  Orders  of  the  25th  September,  1891, 
<lirected  that  in  any  future  opium 
licence  the  vendor  should  be  prohibited 
from  permitting  the  consumption  of 
opium  on  his  premises  in  any  form.  The 
Secretary    of     State     has     asked      the 


Government  of  India  to  consider  whether 
the  law  should  not  be  strengthened,  so  as 
to  enable  legal  steps  to  be  taken  for 
suppressing  private  opium  saloons. 

Mr.  CAINE  :  Is  not  an  Order  of  the 
Viceroy  in  Council  itself  sufficient  ?  Is 
it  not  operative  as  part  of  the  law  of 
India  ? 

Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  :  We  are 
advised  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law 
of  India  in  order  to  secure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 

RATING  HINDU  TEMPLES. 

Mr.  CAINE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  it 
is  in  the  power  of  an  Indian  Municipality 
to  institute  a  new  mode  of  rating  without 
authority  from  the  Government  of  India  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that,  without  autho- 
rity from  the  Viceroy,  certain  Hindu 
temples  in  Benares  have  been  rated  by 
the  Benares  Municipality,  while  Maho- 
medan  mosques  and  Christian  churches 
and  chapels  have  been  exempted, 
although  it  has  been  the  general  prac- 
tice to  exempt  from  taxation,  whether 
Imperial  or  municipal,  all  places  of  wor- 
ship and  charitable  institutions ;  whe- 
ther the  temples  in  question — namely, 
those  of  Ganesh  and  Auapurna,  and  the 
Chattra  connected  therewith,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  Income 
Tax  because  ihey  are  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  whether  hospitals  in  India  are 
exempted  from  taxation  or  rating  ;  and 
whether,  if  the  alleged  rating  of  Hindu 
temples  in  Benares  has  not  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  will  make  inquiries  ;  and,  if  he 
finds  the  fact  is  as  stated,  will  give  in- 
structions that  all  religious  edifices  and 
charitable  institutions,  without  distinction 
of  creed,  shall  be  treated  on  one  and  the 
same  footing  of  equality  ? 

•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  Yes, 
Sir ;  an  Indian  Municipality  can  levy 
buch  rates  and  taxes  as  are  allowed  by 
law  without  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  In  the  case  of  Benares, 
the  law  applicable  is  Chapter  3  of  Act 
XV.  of  1883,  as  amended  by  the  North- 
western Provinces  Act  I.  of  1891.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  received  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  matters  referred  to  in 
my  hon.  Friend's  second  and  third  ques- 
tions ;  but  he  will  forward  the  questions 
to  the  Government  of  India,  and  ask  for 
information  on   the    points    mentioned. 
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Hospitals  in  India  are  not  ordinarily 
exempted  by  law  from  municipal  rates 
And  tases  ;  but  they  may  be,  and  often 
are,  exempted  wholly  or  partially  under 
Rulea  made  by  the  Municipal  Authorities 
subject  to  tue  approval  of  the  Local 
Government.  If  the  people  of  Benares 
consider  that  impartiality  has  not  been 
shown  iu  the  matter  referred  to,  they 
will,  doubtless,  seek  redress  and  cause  a 
question  to  be  put  upon  the  subject  in 
the  Local  Legislature. 

BENAKES  WATER  SUPPLV. 
Mr.  CAINE  :  I  beg  t»  ask  tbe 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  whe- 
ther the  Secretary  of  State  is  aware  of 
the  strong  feeling  wliicb  exists  among 
the  Hindu  and  Sluslem  inbabilauts  of 
Benares  respecting  the  provision  of  a 
water  supply  for  that  city  iu  pipes  pro- 
tected internally  by  an  anti-corrosive 
mixture  ;  and  whether,  in  view  of  the 
great  miBchief  caused  in  India  by  any 
prevailing  idea  regarding  matters  affect- 
ing religion,  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
asuertaiu  by  public  analysis  what  are  tbe 
component  parts  of  this  mixture,  and 
make  the  result  of  the  analysis  known  in 
Benares,  as  tlic  belief  is  widely  spread 
throughout  the  city  that  the  mixture 
coutaiuB  hog's  lard  aud  bovine  fat,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  if  correct,  would  pre- 
vent either  Mahomed  a  ns  or  Hindus 
making  use  of  water  which  according  'to 
their  religious  tenets  is  thereby  polluted, 
and  may  not  be  used  P 

•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  (1)  No, 
Sir ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has 
heard  nothing  of  the  strong  local  feeling 
mentioned  in  the  question.  (2)  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  will  forward  my 
hou.  Friend's  question  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

WBOKOFUL  ARREST  IN  ABERDEEN. 
Mk.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to.  ask  tbe  Lord  Advocate  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
in  The  People's  Journal  with  respect  to 
a  wrongful  arrest  in  Aberdeen  ;  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  usage  or  law  in 
Scotland  that  a  policeman  who  has  not 
witnessed  an  ossault  may,  without 
warrant  or  other  process,  on  his  own 
responsibility  arrest  persons  who  may  be 
accused  of  haviug  committed  au  assault ; 
and  whether,  if  the  existing  law  be 
defective,  he  will  take  steps  to  prevent 
3^r.  George  Rutaell 
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•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr 
B.  BaLfol'R,  Clackmannan,  &c.) 
have  seen  the  letter  iu  The  Peo 
Journal,  tbe  statements  iu  which 
borne  out  by  the  information  whii 
have  received.  I  think  that  the  p 
displayed  a  want  of  judgment  and 
cretion  in  arresting  tbe  men  as  thej 
on  a  charge  of  what  seems  not  to 
been  a  very  serious  breach  of  the  p 
said  to  have  been  committed  at  auc 
place  ou  tbe  unsupported  testimou, 
one  person.  The  more  appropriate, 
I  believe  the  more  naual,  course  in 
circumstances  would  have  been  lo 
the  persona  accused  for  their  namee 
addresses  ;  and  if  these  were  found  i 
accurate  to  allow  them  to  go  until 
dence  corroborative  of  the  etatemet 
the  person  making  the  charge  had 
obtained,  when  a  warrant  to  appre 
them  could  have  been  applied  for. 
would  not  be  easy  to  lay  down  hard- 
fast  '  rules  upon  such  a  subject 
legielatioD,  and  in  general  experien 
is  found  that  by  the  esercise  of  ordi 
judgment  and  discretiou,  anything 
hard  or  oppressive  action  can 
avoided. 

Mr.  HUNTER  ;  Are  there 
regulations  laid  down  in  referene 
these  matters  ? 

Mr.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  :  Yes,  I 
are  regulations  which  I  have  read  ;  1 
must  confess  that  they  seem  to  I 
themselves  contradictory. 

THE   LANCASHIRE   MAGISTRACY 
Mr.  FORWOOD  (Lancashire,  0 
kirk) :  I  beg  to  ask  the   Chancelh 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  if  he  can  . 
the  number  of  Magiritrates  he  has  pi 
on  the  CominissLon  of  the   Peace  foi 
county    iKiroughs    of   Lancashire    i 
August     last,     and     how     many 
political    supporters    of    Her    Maie 
Government  ;  and  if,  v 
additional  Magistrates 
was  aware  that  all  w 
the    present    Govemni 
thereby  raised  the  nuir 
50    as    against    60    C 
proportion  of   the    Pa 
sentatiou  being   seven 
two  Liberals. 
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Mb.  CROSFIELD.  (Lincoln)  :  Before 
the  right  Hon.  Gentleman  answers  the 
question  I  desire  to  put  another  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is,  whether  he  is  a^are 
that  the  official  list  issued  by  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Liverpool  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year  shows  that  out 
of  113  Borough  Magistrates  33  are 
supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
whilst  80  hold  opposite  views  ? 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON    (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :    And   is   it  not    the    case    that 
immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the 
bogus  Petition  against  the  return  of  the 
right  hon.  MemW  for  East  Manchester, 
in  which  four  persons  were  guarantors,  he 
placed  three  of  them  on  the  Commission 
of   the   Peace  for   the  borough,  one   of 
them  being  on  it  already  ? 
•The    CHANCELLOR    of    the 
DUCHY    OF    LANCASTER   (Mr. 
Bryce,  Aberdeen,  S.)  :  Sir,  in  answer  to 
the  last  question,  I  have  to  say  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  I  do  not 
know,  and  never  have  known,  who  were 
the  guarantors  ;    I  conceive   the  words 
"  bogus  Petitions "  ought   not   to   have 
been  used.     In  reply  to  my  hon.  Friend 
behind    me,    I   think   he   will   find   my 
answer   in  the    answer   I   am   about   to 
give   to    the    question    on    the    Paper. 
The  total  number  of  Magistrates  placed 
upon  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county    boroughs    of    Lancashire   since 
August  last  is  145.     Of  these,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  1 18  are  supporters  of  Her 
Majesty's   Government,  while   24   were 
appointed  as  representatives  of  working 
men,  some  of  them  being  Liberals,  some 
Conservatives,  and  some  not  attached  to 
either  Party.     In  these  1 4  boroughs  the 
proportion  of  Parties  was  in  last  August, 
when  I  entered  Office,  more  than  three 
opponents  to  one  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  in  no  one  of  these  boroughs, 
except  Rochdale,  where  the  Parties  are 
now  equal,  have  the  appointments  that  I 
have    made    brought     the     number    of 
Liberals  up  to  that  of  their  opponents, 
the  Utter  being  nearly  two  to  one,  or,  to 
be  quite  exact,  in  the  proportion  of  20  to 
11.    The  12  Magistrates  whom  I  have 
appointed   for   Liverpool   were    not    all 
supporters   of  the  present   Government, 
one  of  them  being  a  Dissentient  Liberal, 
and  one  of  them  a  representative  of  the 
working  men.   It  is  not  the  case  that  the 
number  of  Liberals  upon  the  Liverpool 
Bench  is  now  50  Liberals  to  60    Con-  | 


servatives.  That  proportion,  is  in  fact, 
30  supporters  of  the  present  Government 
to  80  opponents.  During  the  six  years 
from  August,  1886,  to  August,  1892,  the 
late  Government  appointed  30  Magis- 
trates for  Liverpool,  of  whom  27  wwe 
Conservatives,  three  were  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  no  one  was  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  :  Do  I  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  no 
supporters  of  the  present  Government 
were  appointed  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  in  Liverpool  during  the  last  six 
years  ? 

•Mr.  BRYCE  :  I  can  only  repeat  the 
numbers  I  have  just  read.  Between 
August,  1886,  and  August,  1892,  30 
Magistrates  were  appointed,  of  whom  27 
were  Conservatives  and  three  Liberal 
Unionists.     Not  one  was  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  :  From  whence  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  get  the  in- 
formation as  to  no  Liberals  being 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  bryce  :  I  got  it  from  a  list  of 
Magistrates  appointed  during  the  last 
six  years,  furnished  to  me  by  friends  in 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :  Are 
we  to  understand  that  in  the  number  of 
Liberals  none  of  the  working  men  are  in- 
cluded ? 

•Mr.  bryce  :  The  working  men  have 
been  classed  as  separate  altogether. 
Some  of  them  are  Liberals — probably  the 
greater  number  ;  some  are  Conservatives; 
but  a  considerable  number  are  not 
attached  to  either  Party  ;  and  I  have  no 
record  as  regards  their  politics. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  Do  I  understand 
the  Government  does  not  include  working 
men  among  its  supporters  ? 

•Mr.  bryce  ;  That  understanding 
would  be  exactly  contrary  to  what  I  have 
just  stated. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  Are 
we  to  understand  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  having  taken  so  much  pains 
with  regard  to  the  politics  of  th6 
opponents  of  the  Government,  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  those 
of  the  working  men  are  ? 

•Mr.  bryce  :  I  have  reckoned  work- 
ing men  as  being  appointed  simply  in 
the  interests  of  working  men,  and  that 
is  why  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  their  politics  than  to  the  politics  of 
other  persons. 
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THE  BURGH  POLICE  ACT,  1892. 

Mr.  jacks  (Stiilingshire)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  if  he  is 
aware  that  great  anxiety  exists  in  Scot- 
land as  to  the  result  of  Sections  o  and  9 
of  the  Burgh  Police  Bill  of  1892,  which 
comes  into  force  on  the  loth  of  May  ; 
and  if  he  could  conveniently  inform  the 
House  if  any,  and  what,  steps  are  being 
or  will  be  taken  to  prevent  these  results  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND  (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  In  reply  to  my  lion.  Friend, 
I  am  well  aware  that  great  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  well-founded 
anxiety  exists  in  Scotland  among  men  of 
all  classes  as  to  the  effect  of  sections  in 
the  Burgh  Police  Act  relating  to  the 
creation  of  populous  places.  A  short 
amending  Bill  is  in  preparation,  which  I 
shall  ask  leave  to  introduce  to-morrow, 
and  which  I  hope  will  pass  unopposed, 
as  the  loth  May  is  now  very  near. 

UNDISCHARGED  BANKRUPTS. 

Mr.      HOWARD      WHITBREAD 

(Beds.,  S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Luton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  point- 
ing out  the  danger  to  the  trading  com- 
munity which  arises  from  the  large  and 
increasing  number  of  bauknipts  who  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  business  although  they 
have  not  obtained  their  discharge,  and 
suggesting  as  a  remedy  that  an  annual 
supplement  to  The  London  Gazette  be 
published  giving  the  names  of  all  undis- 
charged bankrupts,  and  that  all  undis- 
charged bankrupts  be  required  once  a 
year  to  attend  their  respective  Courts  for 
examination ;  and  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  propose  to  give  effect 
to  such  recommendations  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Muxdella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  received  the 
resolution  in  question.  The  names  of 
all  persons  who  are  adjudicated  bank- 
rupt are  duly  published  in  The  London 
Gazette  at  the  time  of  adjudication,  and 
the  names  of  such  bankrupts  as  are  dis- 
charged are  also  published  in  the  same 
manner  when  the  discharge  is  granted. 
The  expense  of  re-publishing  annually  a 
separate  list  of  undischarged  bankrupts 
would  amount  to  several  thousands  a 
year.     Before    all    undischarged    bank- 


rupts can  be  required  once  a  year  to 
attend  their  respective  Courts  for  exami- 
nation further  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary, which  I  am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  recommend. 

RAILWAY  RATES  AT  8HEERNESS. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent,  Faversham)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether 
he  has  received  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Sheemess, 
Kent,  complaining  of  the  great  injury 
caused  to  the  trade  of  Sheerness  owing  to 
the  recent  excessive  increase  of  railway 
rates  ;  and  if  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  find  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  The  Board  of 
Trade  cannot  trace  the  resolutions  re- 
ferred to.  I  am  assured  thev  have  not 
been  received  direct  from  the  Local 
Board  of  Health.  If  a  copy  is  forwarded 
to  me  I  will  have  the  matter  inquired 
into. 

DOCKYARD  CLASSIFICATION. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty whether  he  is  now  able  to  state  the 
decision  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  system  of  classification  in  Her 
Majesty's  Dock}  ards  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dun- 
dee) :  As  I  have  frequently  stated  in  the 
House,  all  the  Dockyard  questions  are 
being  considered  together,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  to  announce  a  decision  on  any 
one  until  the  general  result  can  be  stated. 
I  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  add  to  ray 
former  answers  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Is  the  hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  there 
is  the  greatest  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Dockyard  on  this  question,  and 
that  most  conflicting  rumours  have 
gained  currency  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  rumours.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  come  to  a  decision  as  soon 
as  possible. 

THE  CORVfiE  IN  EGYPT. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether 
Her  Majesty^s  Government  have  given 
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attention  to  Lord  Cromer's  statement  in 
his  Report  on  Egypt,  dated  9th  March, 
1893,  that  forced  labour  still  exists  in 
order  to  prevent  inundations  when  the 
Nile  is  exceptionally  high,  as  was  the 
case  last  year,  the  existence  of  which, 
though  not  so  great  a  hardship  as  the 
corvee,  is  to  be  regretted,  and  also  to 
his  further  statement  that  the  Public 
Works  Department  is  at  present  engaged 
in  considering  and  working  out  a  scheme 
both  as  regards  the  payment  of  the 
corvee  called  out  on  the  Nije  banks 
during  the  flood,  and  for  the  completion 
of  the  Nile  protection  works  in  a  shorter 
period  than  is  possible  with  the  limited 
funds  annually  available  ;  whether  the 
system  of  forced  labour  known  as  the 
corvee  has  subsisted  in  Egypt  during 
the  10  years'  English  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  has  not  yet  been 
abolished  ;  and  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  take  any  measures 
for  the  abolition  of  this  form  of  involun- 
tary labour  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  (1.)  Yes.  (2.)  The  answer  is  yes, 
in  the  limited  sense  now  attached  to 
the  corvee.  (3.)  Lord  Cropier's  Report, 
page  14,  shows  that  the  matter  is  re- 
ceiving the  attention  ot  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and*  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  propose  to  interfere. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  What 
does  the  hon.  Baronet  imply  by  the 
Words  "  in  a  limited  sense  "  ?  Does  he 
niean  that  the  labour  is  forced,  but 
ij*  paid  for  ? 

*SiR  E.  GREY  :  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  the  hon.  Member  references  to  pas- 
sages in  the  Blue  Book  which  will  fully 
explain  my  meaning. 

THE  HULL  STRIKE. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  (West  Ham, 
S) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  resolu- 
tion passed  at  a  meeting  of  30,000 
Workmen  held  at  Victoria  Park,  London, 
on  Sunday  last,  protesting  against  the 
Naval  and  Military  Forces  being  used  at 
Hull  in  the  labour  dispute  existing  there  ; 
and  whether  the  Government  is  now  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Forces  from  Hull  ? 


Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  Naval  and 
Military  Forces  now  at  Hull  were  sent, 
and  have  been  used,  not  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other  in  an  industrial  dispute,  but 
to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
For  this  purpose  the  Local  Authorities 
are  of  opinion — and  I  concur  with  them 
— that  the  presence  of  the  Forces  is 
still  necessary  ;  and,  until  the  necessity 
ceases  to  exist,  they  will  not  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  May  I  ask 
whether  it  is  true  that  a  requisition  has 
been  made  for  additional  Forces  to  be 
sent  to  .Hull,  and  whether  these  addi- 
tional Forces  are  to  be  sent  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Yes,  Sir ;  that  is 
true 

Mr.  J.  HAVELOCK  WILSON 
(Middlesbrough)  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  take  steps 
to  send  the  additional  Forces  to  Hull  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  free 
labourers  from  breaking  the  peace  among 
themselves  ?  I  should  like  also  to  ask 
whether  the  Home  Secretary  is  aware 
that  a  free  labourer  attacked  another 
free  labourer  the  other  evening  with  a 
knife  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  fact  stated  by  the  hon.  Member. 
The  Government,  in  dealing  with  these 
matters,  necessarily  depend  on  the  de- 
mands made  on  them  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  and  it  is  in  compliance  with 
those  demands  that  the  additional  Force 
has  been  sent  to  Hull.  * 

Mr.  CHARLES  DARLING  (Dept- 
ford)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
he  can  give  the  House  any  information 
as  to  how  the  fire  at  the  Hull  Docks  was 
caused  ;  whether  a  hose  was  found  to  be 
so  damaged  as  to  be  useless  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames  ;  whether  any  men 
have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  deprived 
of  work  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  stock  in  trade  ;  and  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  further 
destruction  of  property  at  Hull  ? 

Mr.  J.  HAVELOCK  WILSON  :  Be- 
fore the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an- 
swers that  question,  may  I  ask  if  he  is 
aware  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  many 
years  for  smoking  in  the  docks  to  be 
strictly  prohibited,  and  whether  since  the 
free  labourers  were  brought  there  they 
have  been  allowed  to  smoke  amongst  the 
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tinlHsr,  and  wlicre  cotton  is  stored,  so 
that  they  have  caused  this  fire  and  pro- 
bably many  more  ? 

Me.  ASQUITH  :  Ou  this  point  I 
must  take  my  iuformatjon  from  the 
Local  Authorities,  and  they  inform  me 
that  fires,  which  are  believed  by  the 
Local  Authorities  to  be  the  result  of  in- 
cendiftrism,  occurred  in  several  places  on 
Sunday.  All  were  promptly  extinguished 
except  one  iu  the  large  timber  yard, 
which  was  still  burujng  yesterday.  I 
believe,  however,  it  is  now  out.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  flre  hose  was  cut,  I  have 
no  information  as  to  men  being  deprived 
of  work  in  consequence  of  the  fire  ;  but 
damage  to  the  extent  of  f  50,(to0  has 
been  done.  Iu  answer  to  the  last  para- 
graph, I  have  to  say  that  the  Mayor  has 
telegrapbetl  for  additional  soldiers  aud 
police,  aud  I  have  authorised  the  despatch 
this  morning  of  2d  inouitted  men  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
servation or  order. 

ARCHBISHOP  KHEIMIAN, 
Mr,GKIFFITH-BOSC  A  WEN  (Kent, 
Tonbridge)  :  I  begto  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  Czar  has  power  to 
grant  letters  of  naturalisation  to  Arch- 
bishop Khrimian,  on  his  taking  up  bis 
residence  in  Russian  territory,  without 
reference  to  the  Porte  or  to  any  other  State ; 
whether  the  Archbishop  has  made  a 
formal  protest  agaiust  his  detention  in 
Jerusalem,  as  a  violatiou  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Christian  population  io  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  solemnly  secured 
by  Intcruatioiial  Treaties  and  Imperial 
Firmans  ;  whether  the  62ud  Article  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  stipulates  iu  precise 
terms  for  the  transit  of  all  Christian 
clergy  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire 
without  hiudrauce  or  molestation  ;  aud 
whether,  throughout  Armenia,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  reconsider  its 
decisiou  and  use  its  best  endeavours  to 
obtain  for  the  Calholicoa-elect  permis- 
sion to  leave  Jerusalem  aud  to  embark  at 
Jaffa  for  Erivati  at  au  early  date  P 

■Sm  E.  GltEV  :  (1.)  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  special  Convention  on  the  subject 
between  RusHia  and  Turkey.  The  Ukase 
of  the  Senate  relative  totheuaiuralisntton 
of  foreigners  in  Russia  makes  a  five  years' 
residence  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an 
application  for  Russian  naturalisation. 
(2.)  I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  protest, 
Mr.  J.  Havelock  fVilton 


(3.)  The  paragraph  of  the  62nd 
which  appears  to  be  alluded  to  n 
the  movements  in  the  Ottoman  '. 
of  ecclesiastics,  pilgrims,  aud  rao 
foreign  nationality.  (4.)  Her  Mi 
Government  do  not  propose  to  ta 
iuitiative  in  the  matter. 

SALMON  FISHING  ON  THE  SCC 
COAST. 

Mb.  MACFARLANE  (Argy 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  S' 
if  it  is  intended  that  the  recen 
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eeparate  Libraries  for  officers,  it  was 
uranged  that  such  books  as  were  not 
ppeciaUj  suited  for  the  seamen^s  reading 
gbonid  be  eliminated  from  the  Seamen^s 
Libraries.  It  has  not  been  considered 
desirable  to  appropriate  anj  part  of  the 
small  sum  available  for  the  Officers^ 
Libraries  to  the  purchase  of  this  Journal. 

THE  MAGAZINE  RIFLE. 
Mr.  HANBURY  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretarj  of  State  for  War  whether  the 
Government  of  Victoria  gave  an  order 
for  about  5,000  of  the  magazine  rifle 
when  it  was  first  adopted,  but  subse- 
quently countermanded  the  order  ;  and 
whether  any  new  order  has  since  been 
received  from  that  Government  for  maga- 
zine rifles  of  a  later  mark  ? 
♦The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Banxerman, 
Stirling,  <&c.)  :  My  reply  to  the  three 
poiuts  in  the  question  is  in  the  affirmative. 
The  second  order,  which  was  for  a  very 
small  number  of  rifles,  has  also  been 
countermanded. 

ARMY  ENLISTMENT. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  the 
number  of  men  now  entering  the  Army 
is  largely  below  that  of  those  recruited 
daring  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last 
year ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  suspension,  partial  or 
total,  of  special  enlistments,  or  to  what 
other  cause  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  Army  is  at  present  so  full  that  we 
have  been  able  to  raise  the  standard  for 
certain  corps  and  to  minimise  special  en- 
listments. 

THE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  GRANT. 
Mr.  grant LAWSON  (York,N.R., 
Thirsk)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  whether  it 
is  intended  to  continue  to  pay  to  those 
County  Councils  who  have  not  devoted 
to  Technical  Education  the  whole  fund 
paid  to  them  on  account  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Grant, 
the  full  amount  of  such  grant  ? 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.) :  Under  the 
Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  it  is  not  at 
present  compulsory  on  a  County  Council 
to  i^ply  the  moneys  received  by  them 


under  that  Act  to  purposes  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Act.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  coun- 
ties and  county  boroughs  have  applied 
the  whole  sums  received  from  those  duties 
to  technical  and  intermediate  education. 
I  have  no  authority  to  withhold  any 
moneys  payable  under  the  Act  of  1890 
on  the  ground  suggested. 

Mr.  grant  LAWSON  :  Do  I 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  the  money  will  be  paid  this  year  to 
counties  which  have  not  expended  any- 
thing on  technical  education  ? 

Mr.  H.  H,  FOWLER  :  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  will. 

THE  INDIAN  COTTON  DUTIES. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  SMITH  (Flintshire)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  report  that  the  Indian 
Government  intend  to  re-impose  the 
Cotton  Duties ;  and  whether,  in  that  case, 
they  will  impose  countervailing  duties  on 
Indian  manufactures  so  as  to  deprive  the 
proposed  measure  of  a  protective 
character  ^ 

•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL:  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  not  heard  of  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  propose  a  re-imposition  of  the 
Cotton  Duties.  It  is,  therefore,  unneces- 
sary to  consider  the  point  referred  to  in 
the  second  part  of  my  hon.  Friend's 
question. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  THOMAS  ROBINSON  (Glou- 
cester) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  possible  early  return 
of  cholera  to  this  country,  he  has  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  granting  a 
contriljution  from  the  National  Exchequer 
to  the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities  at  the 
different  ports  in  this  country  towards 
any  extra  expenses  which  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  locality  in  this  matter ;  and 
whether,  under  all  the  circimistances,  he 
is  prepared  favourably  to  consider  any 
application  which  may  be  made  to  him 
in  this  respect  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  must  remind 
my  hon.  Friend  of  the  reply  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  a  similar 
question  on  the  17th  of  this  mouth,  and 
also  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  same  sub- 
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Mh.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby)  : 
I  shoultl  tike  l«  ask  tbe  Chauccllorof  tlie 
EKchequer  on  what  ground  he  elated 
that  the  graut  of  this  coutribiitioa  would 
require  several  penuies  iu  the  f  to  be 
added  to  the  Income  Tax  ?  Is  there  auy 
reason  for  siipposiQg  the  sum  required 
would  exceed  £200,000  ?  Would  it  not 
proBably  be  less  than  that  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Hakcol-ht, 
Derby)  :  What  I  said  waa  that  I  should 
like  to  receive  from  my  right  liou.  Friend 
ao  estimate  of  the  coat.  I  uuderatand  he 
puts  it  at  £200,000. 

Me.  HENEAGE  ;  Less  than  that. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  should  like 
to  see  tbe  details  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  HENEAGE :  Will  the  right 
hou.  Geutleman  receive  a  deputation  from 
the  various  ports  ?  Full  iuformatiou 
would  then  be  given  him. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  If  the  right 
hon.  Geutleman  desires  me  to  receive  a 
deputation  I  certainly  will  do  so  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I  cau  add  anything 
to  my  former  statemeuts. 

DN8ANITARY  .SHIPS. 

Mr.  HAVELOCK  WILSON  ;  I  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  if  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  statement  made  by  30  passengers 
on  board  the  Allan  Line  steamship 
Norwegian,  which  left  Glasgow  ou  the 
31st  of  March  last,  complaining  of  the 
unaauitary  condition  of  the  accommoda- 
tion on  that  vessel  ;  and,  if  so,  what  iiteps 
will  he  lake  for  the  purpose  of  insisting 
ou  the  Allan  Liue  providing  l>etter 
accommodation  for  their  passengers  ;  and 
will  he  iusiruct  the  Board  of  Trade 
officials  t«  refuse  to  grant  a  eertificale  of 
clearance  to  such  vessels  until  such 
accommodation  has  been  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
Regulations  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Yes,  and  I  have 
called  for  a  full  Report,  and  until  it  is 
received  I  am  unable  to  judge  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Regu- 
lations. 

SWAZILAND. 
Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS  (Liver- 
pool, East  Toxtetb) :   I  beg  to  ask  tbe 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 


Under  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe 
whether  he  is  able  to  give  to  th 
any  information  relative  to  the 
failure  of  tbe  Conference  betv 
Henry  Loch  and  President  Krii^ 
whether  he  is  now  in  a  position 
whether  any  agreement  has  beer 
at  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
land? 
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of  disorder  occurred  in  Skibbereen  County 
Court,  that  the  windows  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman  and  merchant  who  took  part 
in  the  recent  Unionist  meeting  were 
smashed ;  and  whether  extra  police  will 
be  drafted  into  the  town  and  steps  be 
taken  to  protect  the  Protestant  inhabit- 
ants of  Skibbereen  from  such  acts  of 
violence  ? 

Mr.  ASQUIXH  :  I  only  received  Notice 
of  the  question  a  few  moments  ago,  and 
there  has  not  been  time  to  communicate 
with  the  Irish  Office.  The  question  had 
better  be  deferred  until  Thursday. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
can  now  complete  the  official  record  of 
the  rioting  which   he  began  last  night, 
especially  with  regard  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  Queen's  Island  works,  where 
the   whole    body   of   Catholic   workmen 
have  been  driven  out  from  the  works  and 
deprived    of  their  means  of  subsistence  ; 
whether  the  military  and  police,  after  the 
workmen      had     been     expelled,     were 
attacked    by    stones,    bottles,   and    iron 
missiles  ;  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man* can    state  accurately  or  approxi- 
matelv  the  number  of  workmen  driven  out 
of  employment,  the   number   of   houses 
looted  or  attacked,  the  number  of  persons 
injured,  the  number  of  arrests  made,  and 
the  sentences  imposed  ;  what   steps  will 
be    taken    to    enable   the   hundreds    of 
driven-out    workmen    to    resume    their 
employment  ;  whether  the  daily    proces- 
sion  of   thousands     of    men    from    the 
Queen's  Island  works  through  the  city 
armed  with  sticks  and  bars  of  iron,  and 
the  throwing  of  stones,  is  calculated    to 
conduce  to  the  public  peace  and  will  be 
permitted  to  continue. 
•Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 
W.)  :  I  will  also  ask  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that  no  pro- 
cession takes  place  beyond  that  which 
necessarily    results   from   a    number    of 
workmen  following  the  same  route  to  the 
same  destination  every  day  ;  whether  he 
is  aware  that  every  effort  has  been  and  is 
being  made  by  those  responsible  for  peace 
and  order  in  Belfast  to  minimise  as  far  as 
possible  these  unhappy  disturbances  and 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  ; 
is  he  aware  that  steps  have  been  taken 
l>y  the  leaders  of  opinion  of  all  classes  in 
Belfast  to  bring  before  the  people  the 
necessity   of  tranquillity  in  present  cir- 
cmnstances  ;  and  that  the  disturbance  as 


far  as  yet  is  known  is  due  to  persons 
entirely  out  of  control  and  who  are  not  in 
the  employment  of  any  large  Corporation 
or  any  responsible  body  or  individual  in 
Belfast  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone, 
S.)  :  May  I  ask,  with  reference  to  the 
telegram  of  last  evening  that  a  group  of 
idle  men  at  the  gate  prevented  the 
Catholics  returning  to  their  work, 
whether  those  idle  men  were  ship 
carpenters,  or  whether  it  was  a  crowd 
collected  at  the  gates  not  connected  with 
the  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  answer  these  detailed  questions 
with  reference  to  what  took  place  at 
Belfast  without  a  little  more  notice  than 
I  have  received.  I  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  information  asked 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry 
on  Thursday.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
the  day  the  House  may  think  it  sufficient 
if  I  read  a  communication  which  I  have 
received  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  at 
Dublin,  which  continues  the  narrative  of 
what  took  place  after  the  events  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  telegram — 

"  The  injuries  received  by  the  men  assaulted 
at  the  Queen's  Island  shipyard  were  only  slight 
blows  with  fists  and  kicks.*  Lest  any  Catholic 
workmen  should  be  in  the  yard  and  afraid  to 
leave  it,  the  Town  Commissioners  at  the  dinner 
hour,  at  1  p.m.,  went  there  with  six  pickets  of 
infantry  and  six  parties  of  pol'cewith  Resident 
and  Military  Magistrates.  The  pickets  were 
po8te<l  along  the  road  which  passes  the  yard  at 
intervals  of  about  120  yards  ;  so  that  any  one 
seeking  protection  could  claim  it  openly  or  pro- 
ceed to  the  city  under  police  protection.  No  one 
claimed  such  protection,  although  it  was  under- 
stood that  some  Catholics  were  still  on  the 
works.  The  Protestant  workers  resented  the 
presence  of  the  police,  and  began  stone- throwing. 
Two  pickets  were  ordered  to  fix  bayonets,  which 
caused  a  dispersal  of  the  mob.  Stones  were, 
however,  still  thrown  over  hoardings  and  roofs. 
At  2  p.m.  yesterday  the  Queen's  Island  men  re- 
sumetl  work,  and  all  was  quiet.  Many  Catholics 
were  escorted  out  of  the  works  by  their  Protes- 
tant fellow- workers.  The  rivet  boys  in  another 
yard  (that  of  Workman  and  Clarke)  put  up  a 
notice  that  all  Home  Rulers  should  leave  the 
works,  and  as  the  firm  did  not  yield  to  this  de- 
mand the  boys  struck  work,  and  consequently 
the  platers  are  *  out '  also.  The  Catholic  girls 
referred  to  in  yesterday's  wire  at  the  dinner 
hour  demanded  to  be  paid  off,  but  were  refused, 
and  on  being  told  to  return  to  work  declined  to 
do  so,  and  are  now  '  out.'  When  the  Queen's 
Island  men  were  returning  from  work  at  5.30 
p.m.  yesterday,  some  glass  was  broken  in  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  public-houses,  and  some 
glass  was  also  broken  on  border-line  between 
rival  quarters.  Six  pickets  of  infantry  were  on 
duty  up  to  10.30  p.m.  to  block  streets,  but.at 
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that  hour  the  cit;  became  qaiet  and  haa  re- 
mained BO  up  to  this  hour.  1.10  p.m.,  Tuoaday, 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill  Koad  (Protes- 
tant quarter)  have  called  a  meeting  to  arran^^ 
■  for  the  preKcryation  of  the  peace  to-nig-ht  in 
conjunction  with  the  police.  The  aspect  ot 
nflaira  nt  present  may  be  descrlbeii  as  liislincti j 
favoumble." 

MOTIONS. 


LANCASHIRE      CODNTY      MAGISTRACY 
(APPOINTMENT). 


Mb.  THOMAS  LEGH,  Member  tor 
South  West  Laocaaliire,  rose  in  his 
place,  and  asked  leave  to  move  the 
AdjournmeDt  of  the  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  definite  matter  of 
urgent  public  importance — namely,  "the 
action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  in  revoking  the  Memoran* 
dunt  of  1870,  and  in  reverting,  in  the 
appointment  of  Lancashire  County 
Magistrates,  to  the  system  which 
then  abandoned  with  general  approval, 
and  to  the  wholesale  appointment  of 
Magistrates  of  one  political  Party  i 
various  boroughs  in  Lancashire." 

Mb.  sexton  rose  to  Order, 
asked  whether  the  revocation  of  the 
Memorandum  of  1870  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  was  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  by  moving  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House,  or  whether  the  hon.  Member 
interested  in  the  question  should 
'  ballot  for  a  day  and  take  his  chance 
•Mr.  speaker  :  It  is  optional  with 
the  hon.  Member  whether  ho  proposes 
to  take  this  course  or  not,  and  the  House 
must  judge.  I  understand  that  the 
Memorandum  of  1870  applied  specially 
to  Lancashire  and  the  appointment  of 
Magistrates  witiiin  that  area.  Ib  it  your 
pleasure  that  leave  bo  given 

Not  iosH  than  40  Members  having 
risen  to  support  tbe  demand, 

Mb.  LEGH  regretted  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  better  opportunity 
for  raising  the  question.  Ho  had  selected 
the  present  method  of  procedure  because 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  '   ' 

particularly  enviable  position, 
as  his  salary  did  not  appear 
Votes,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be 
attacked  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and 
because  the  Government  had  taki 
whole  time  of  the  House,  and  the  Home 
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recently  that  there  had  been  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  system  instituted  in  1870 
bid  been  in  any  respect  a  failure,  and 
even  now  he  did  not  gather  that  the 
Lord  Lieatenant  was  charged  with  ap- 
pointing improper  persons.  Everybody 
knew  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
been  exce^ingly  particular,  and  had  not 
gone  on  the  principle  of  appointing  men 
as  Magistrates  because  they  were  county 
magnates.  He  had  not  even  selected 
Peers,  but  had  always  taken  special  care 
to  appoint  people  who  would  guarantee 
to  work,  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  took  an  interest  in  its  aflfairs. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  anybody  to 
quote  an  instance  of  any  person  having 
been  jobbed  into  the  position  of  Magis- 
trate by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  If  all  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  country  had  taken 
the  same  trouble  in  exercising  their  right 
of  nomination,  there  would  have  been 
less  excuse  for  interfering  than  there 
was  at  present.  The  appalling  charge 
against  Lord  Sefton  was  that  in  1886  he 
became  a  Liberal  Unionist,  and  that 
since  1886  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Liberal  Party  had  not  found  their  way  to 
the  Bench  in  sufficient  numbers.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  Lord  Sefton  was  a 
Liberal  Unionist,  but  he  was  a  poli- 
tician of  a  very  mild  and  unaggressive 
type.  He  was  not  connected  with  any 
political  organisation,  and  he  (Mr.  Legh) 
had  never  heard  of  his  appearing 
on  a  political  platform.  He  seemed 
to  have  carried  his  aversion  to  politics 
to  an  excess,  and  looked  upon  ^ny 
recommeudation  for  the  County  Ma- 
gistracy that  came  from  the  House 
of  Commons  with  extreme  suspicion, 
and  he  (Mr,  Legh)  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  Member  for  Southport  and 
the  Member  for  the  Ormskirk  Division 
had  found  the  cause  of  gentlemen  nomi- 
nated for  the  County  Bench  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  their  taking  it  up  and  recom- 
mending them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
W'hat  did  the  complaint  amount  to  ? 
What  struck  him  was  the  extreme 
patience  which  had  been  displayed  by 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Lancashire.  For 
six  years  he  had  never  heard  them  com- 
plain in  any  shape  or  form — [Cries  of 
**0h!] — but  in  November  or  December 
they  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
adequate  representation  on  the  Bench, 
and  representations  were  addressed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the   Duchy  from  various 


quarters.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
hear  of  this  discontent  himself.  The 
only  rumours  he  had  heard  were  state- 
ments that  representations  had  been  made 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  from  the 
Liberal  Club  in  Manchester.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  certain  Mr.  Guthrie,,  who 
took  upon  himself  to  collect  the  figures 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  County  Bench  throughout  England, 
and  to  show  the  proportion  of  political  ap- 
poinj;ments.  Taking  that  gentleman^s 
figures  as  comparatively  accurate,  he 
found  that  there  were  five  counties  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  Lord  Lieutenants 
who  followed  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  Liberals  in  those  counties 
was — In  Bedford,  14  per  cent.  ;  in  North- 
ampton, 17  per  cent.  ;  in  Somerset,  20 
per  cent.  ;  in  Warwickshire,  10  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Westmoreland,  28  per  cent.  In 
Lancashire,  the  proportion  was  21  per 
cent.,  and  only  one  county — Westmore- 
land— had  a  larger  percentage  of  Liberal 
Magistrates,  and  he  believed  that  there 
the  increase  could  be  traced  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
discovering  qualifications  in  some  of  his 
nominations.  Whose  fault  was  it  that 
the  proportion  of  Radical  Magistrates 
was  so  small  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  [Cries  of 
''  Oh  !  "]  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
or  Mr.  Guthrie  had  pointed  out  that 
before  1883  45  to  55  per  cent,  of  the 
Magistrates  appointed  were  Radicals ; 
and  surely,  if  it  was  anybody's  fault,  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  Prime  Minister  that 
they  had  changed  their  politics.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  when  he  appointed  the 
men,  could  not  possibly  tell  that  they 
were  going  to  change,  any  more  than 
they  could  predict  the  policy  of  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  But  even  21  per  cent, 
was  not  a  disproportionate  representation 
on  the  Magisterial  Bench  of  the  Radicals 
of  Lancashire.  The  Magistrates  were 
taken  from  the  classes,  and  the  classes 
were  all  on  one  side  ;  therefore,  if  the 
Radicals  got  20  per  cent,  of  them,  they 
had  not  much  to  complain  of.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchv  had  stated  in  his 
communication  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
that  he  should 

'•be  reluctant,  in  the  interests  of  the  ofBce 
he  held,  to  assume  the  exercise  of  this  large  and 
most  delicate  patronage  ; " 

but  his  letter  culminated  in  the  impetuous 
demand  that  39  prominent  Radical  poll- 
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ticians  should  be  added  to  the  Bench, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  injustice 
which  now  existed  should  be  remedied  in 
the  interest  of  the  due  administration  of 
justice, 

♦Mr.  BRYCE  :   Many  of  them    were 
not  prominent  politicians  at  all. 

Mr.  LEGH  said,  that  was  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman's    idea   of   the    way   in 
which  an  "  extremely  delicate  patronage '' 
should  be   exercised.     Lord    Sefton  did 
not  find  himself  in  a  position  to  subscribe 
to   these   "  thirty-nine  articles "  of  the 
Kadical   creed,    and    no    self-respecting 
man  would  have  acted  in  any  other  way. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  replied  by 
issuing   a  sort  of  Ukase,  which    would, 
perhaps,  have   more   befitted   a  Russian 
Government  or  Oriental  potentate  than  as 
proceeding     from    an    enlightened    and 
cultured   Representative   of    modern  de- 
mocracy. The  question  was,  why  should 
politics  have  anything  to  do  with  selec- 
tions  for  the    Bench  ?     What   was  the 
object  aimed  at  ?     He  took  it  that  even 
if  every  single  Magistrate  was  a  follower 
of  the  Prime  Minister  the  administration 
of  justice   would   not  suffer  ;  but   what 
was  aimed  at  was  to  get  hold  of  people 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  held 
positions  of  responsibility,  and  who  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  administration   of 
justice.     Whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
no  one  could  deny  that  it  was  a  startling 
innovation.     Here  they  had  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  an  official 
declaration    that    a    certain    number  of 
Magistrates  must  be  Radical,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  in  which  such  a  position  in 
■politics  had  been  openly  avowed.     There 
were  two  explanations  which  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was   a   student  of  American 
political    life,    and    apparently    he    bad 
adopted  and  had  go  this  Colleagues  to  con- 
cur in  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  leading 
features  of   the    Presidental   Election — 
namely,   that  the  spoils  belonged  to  the 
victors,  or,  in  other  words,  that  official 
positions     were   to   be   the   rewards    of 
Party    services.       But    why     stop     at 
Magistrates  ?       Why      not     carry     the 
principle  into  the  Army  and  Navy  ?      If 
Conservatives  and  Unionists  were  not  fit 
to  be  Judges,  they  were  not  fit  to  com- 
mand or  drill,  or  even  to  post  the  letters 
of   the   people.      Perhaps   it   would   be 
advisable  for  the  Postmaster  General  to 

Mr,  Legh 


inquire  into  the  politics  of  postmen.  But 
how  had  the  Home  Secretary  been 
"  squared  "  ?  The  other  day  the  Home 
Secretary  laid  it  down  that  politics  ought 
to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  ap- 
pointments to  judicial  funotionsi  Thw 
was  not  the  first  time  that  the  frank  and 
outspoken  declarations  of  the  Home 
Secretary  had  caused  some  slight  em- 
barrassment to  his  colleagues.  But  there 
were  Gentlemen  on  the  same  side  of  the 
House  who  did  not  hold  the  same  views. 
In  a  discussion  a  short  time  back  in  the 
County  Council,  with  reference  to  the 
salary  of  a  Judge,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Battersea  (Mr.  John  Burns)  had  opposed  * 
an  increase  of  the  salary  because  the 
Judge  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
democracy.  To  find  indications  of  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government,  bo 
always  turned  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton,  or  rather,  his  organ»  In 
that  paper  tbe  hon.  Member  had  been 
hounding  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a 
long  time,  telling  him  that  he  had  •*a 
public  duty  to  perform."  The  hon. 
Member  regarded  Ministers  as  tbe 
servants  of  their  Party  ;  and  had  declared 
that  no  one  required  more  looking  after 
as  a  general  rule  than  a  Liberal  Minister* 
Mr.  MACFARLANE  (Argyll)  rose 
to  Order.  He  wanted  to  ask  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  going  beyond  the 
question  ? 

•Mr.  SPEAKER  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  keep  strictly  to  the  question 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  legh,  resuming,  said  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  having  received 
his  orders,  went  to  deal  with  his  own 
Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  proverbial 
light  heart,  but  the  feverish  zeal  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dealt 
with  this  matter  suggested  that  he  feared 
ho  might  not  occupy  his  present  position 
long  ;  and  if  that  was  so,  what  wooid 
happen  ?  It  was  very  probable  that  in 
12  months'  time,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's position  would  be  occupied  by  a 
Conservative  or  a  Liberal  UnioniM. 
Certainly  he  did  not  envy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  successor  his  post.  Day 
and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
he  would  be  pestered  by  people  who 
thought  they  had  rendered  political 
services  to  the  Party  in  power  who 
would  be  claiming  to  be  made  Magii*- 
trates.     In  his  opinion,   th^   ill-advised 
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action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
mnst  introduce  to  the  Bench  a  marked 
element  of  discord.  He  supposed  his 
action  would  be  ratified  by  the  hou. 
Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton,  and  other  hon.  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  but  he 
(Mr.  Legh)  could  not  help  thinking  that 
his  action  would  be  viewed  by  all  im- 
partial persons  with  something  very 
much  like  disgust.  Even  his  own  Party 
organs  in  Lancashire  were  finding  fault 
with  him,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  permanently 
injured  his  political  reputation  by  being 
the  first  person  who  had  sought  to 
prostitute  the  County  Bench  to  Party 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  H anbury  (Preston)  said  he 
rose  to  second  the  Resolution.  He 
desired  to  join  in  this  protest  against  the 
arbitrary  ukase  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy.  What  the  Unionist  Members  of 
Lancashire — and  they  were  the  majority 
of  Members  for  that  county — did  not 
understand  was,  that  there  was  anything 
in  the  position  of  Lancashire  or  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  why  that 
county  should  be  treated  with  a  high- 
handedness which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
did  not  venture  to  apply  to  England  and 
Wales.  There  were  special  reasons  why 
such  action  should  not  have  been  taken 
in  Lancashire.  The  system  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  had  re- 
introduced was  in  existence  up  to 
1870,  and  was  a  miserable  failure. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred 
somewhat  pedantically  to  the  ancient 
custom  which  he  was  reintroducing.  It 
was  very  remarkable  that  eager  re- 
formers of  the  type  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  so  ready  to  rake  up  any 
discarded  and  discredited  system  if  only 
it  suited  their  purposes  to  do  so.  The 
right  hou.  Gentleman  ought  to  know 
that  the  system  of  which  he  now  ex- 
pressed approval  was  put  to  death  with 
nniversal  approval  in  1 870,  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  never  to  rise  again. 
ITp  to  that  time  both  sides  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  appointing  Magistrates  in 
btttchen  just  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  now  doing.  Then,  as  now,  appoint- 
ments were  made  to  the  Bench  not 
because  Magistrates  were  wanted,  but 
because  Party  hacks  wanted  to  be 
Magistrates,    and   the    result   was   that 

VOL.  XI.     [fourth  series.] 


there  were  in  1870  over  900  Magistrates 
in  Lancashire,  or  a  good  deal  more 
Magistrates  than  policemen.  The  right 
hon.  Gentlemau  said  that  the  old  system 
was  temporarily  abolished  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  wrong.  It 
was  not  temporarily  abolished,  and  it 
was  not  abolished  by  the  act  of  one  of 
his  predecessors  alone.  The  abolition 
was  agreed  on  by  both  Parties,  as  they 
had  grown  sick  and  tired  of  the  dis- 
grace which  had  been  brought  on  their 
Parties  and  on  the  Judicial  Bench  by 
the  competition  in  jobbery  which  had 
been  in  progress  before  1870,  and 
which  was  to  be  renewed  if  the  policy 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  prevailed. 
The  abolition  of  the  system  was  so 
much  the  effect  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Parties  that  its  terms 
were  absolutely  embodied  in  a  Minute. 
Lord  Dufferin,  who  was  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  at  the  time,  quoted  Colonel 
Wilson  Patten  as  saying,  on  behalf  of 
the  Conservatives,  he  had 

"  No  doubt  that  every  future  Government 
will  be  able  to  resist  political  pressure  for  the 
appointment  of  Magistrates  by  any  recurrence 
to  the  old  system." 

The  declaration  made  by  Lord  Dufferin 
himself  was  very  much  more  important, 
as  he  was  actually  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  system, 
and  he  abolished  it  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleagues,  of  whom  the  present 
Prime  Minister  was  one.  Lord  Dufferin 
said — 

"  I  have  further  to  inform  your  Lordship  ' 
that  it  is  intended  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  this  arrangement  should  be  a  per- 
manent one,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to 
render  it  so. ' 

The  only  difference  between  the  position 
of  1870  and  the  position  now  was  that 
Magistrates  were  no  longer  charged 
with  more  or  less  political  and  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  were  almost 
solely  judicial  officers,  so  that  political 
bias  ought,  less  than  ever,  to  be  imported 
into  their  appointments.  Was  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  likely 
to  have  less  political  bias  than  Lord 
Dufferin  or  than  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Lancashire,  who  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  common  consent  of 
the  two  Parties  ?  Did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  suppose  that  he  would  ever 
find    two  Parties    in    the    State  willing 
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to  trust  him  with  appointmente  to  the 
MagiBterisl  Bench  ?  What  special 
local  knowledge  did  the  right  hoD. 
Gentleman  posseaa  ?  There  had  heeu 
ChaDCcllors  of  the  Duchy  who,  like 
Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  Mr.  John  Bright, 
and  the  present  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty (Sir  U.  Kay -Shuttle  worth),  had 
local  knowleitge,  hut  noue  of  them  had 
thought  it  ueceesftry  to  go  back  to  the 
old  system,  and  it  was  certainly  remark- 
able that  this  change  should  be  intro- 
duced by  a  right  hou.  Gentleman  who, 
whether  he  was  a  Scotchman  or  an 
Irishman,  certainly  knew  nothing  about 
Lancashire.  It  was  extraordinary  that 
while  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  his  vast 
experience,  was  unwilling  to  apply  this 
scheme  to  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
should  have  lost  no  time  in  seizing  upon 
it  and  applying  it  to  the  county  over 
which  he  presided.  It  was  evident  that 
either  the  Lord  Lieutenaut  of  Lancashire 
was  a  particularly  bad  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  had  abused  his  powers,  or  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Dnchy  was  an  especially 
unwise  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  What 
were  the  circumstances  with  regard  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  In  the  first  place. 
Lord  Sefton  had  had  as  many  years'  ex- 
perience of  his  duties  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
had  had  weeks'  experience  of  his  duties 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  Lord 
Sefton  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
1868.  He  was  then  a  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals,  and  his  appointment  was  at  the 
time  resented  as  a  job,  but  so  bad 
was  the  system  of  magisterial  appoint- 
ments which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
was  now  reviving,  that  only  two  years 
afterwards  both  political  Parties  con- 
curred in  putting  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  bands  of  this  Radical  Lord 
Lieutenaut.  Lord  Sefton  said  most  dis- 
tinctly that  never  once  during  the  whole 
of  the  23  years  that  he  had  been  admin- 
istering the  power  of  appointing  Magis- 
trates had  he  considered  the  political 
character  of  auy  man  he  had  appointed. 
He  (Mr.  Hanhury)  was  told  by  those 
who  knew  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  he 
bad  told  Members  of  Parliament  who 
had  recommended  men  for  appointment 
that  a  Member  of  Parliament  was  the 
very  last  person  from  whom  he  would 
take  a  recommendation.  The  sole  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
Mr.  SartAurt/ 
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that  there  was  now  a  great  pre] 


ance  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  o 
ticular  Party.  But  there  were 
Parties  in  this  country.  The  '. 
Unionists  were  recognised  by  tl 
stituencies,  and  he  should  have  t 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  tl 
stituencies  was  good  enough  f 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  The  f( 
that  the  sole  offence  of  the  Lord 
tenant  was  that  he  had  not  wip 
the   Liberal  Unionists  altogether 
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Angust,  1886,  1 16  Conservatives  aad  36 
Liberal  Unionists,  making  together  152, 
and  50  Liberals  had  been  appointed 
Magistrates  in  Lancashire.  It  would 
thus  be  seen  that  almost  exactly  one- 
third  of  those  appointed  were  Liberals, 
and  not  one-fifth  as  mentioned  by  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman.  The  figures 
showed  also  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  replaced  Magistrates  who  had  died 
by  men  of  their  own  Party,  and  had 
added  actually  12  per  cent,  to  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  three  Parties. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  introducing 
a  deputation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
recently,  stated  that  only  10  per  cent, 
of  the  Magistrates  on  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land were  Liberals,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor stated  in  reply  that  on  the  Borough 
Bench  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  Magis- 
trates were  Liberals.  In  Lancashire, 
however,  which  had  been  singled  out  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  special 
treatment,  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  held  the  same  political  views  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
he  had  consulted  his  friends  in 
Lancashire  on  this  subject,  but  the 
only  Memorial  he  was  able  to  produce 
was  one  signed  by  gentlemen,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  lived  in  the  towns,  and  a 
great  number  of  whom  were  not  qualified 
to  be  County  Magistrates,  and  were  de- 
feated candidates  at  the  last  Election.  If 
there  were  two  classes  of  people  who 
could  not  speak  with  any  authority  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  surely  one  of  them 
consisted  of  those  who  were  not  qualified 
to  be  Magistrates,  and  the  other  was  com- 
posed of  those  whom  the  people  of 
Lancashire  would  not  elect  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament. 

Mr.  BRYCE:  The  hon.  Member's 
statement  is  quite  incorrect.  I  had  a 
large  number  of  Memorials  sent  to  me, 
and  I  told  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  publish  the  Memorials 
if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

Ma.  HANBURY:  The  right  hon. 
Grentleman  would  not  be  likely  to  publish 
his  worst  Memorial.  He  has  chosen  his 
best. 

Mr.  BRYCE  :  The  hon.  Member  is 
entirely  mis-stating  facts.  There  were  at 
least  25  Memorials  sent  to  me,  and  they 
confined  themselves  to  suggesting  persons 
who  were  suitable  for  nomination. 


Mr.  HANBURY  said,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Memorial  published  was  the 
only  one  that  was  worth  anything  at  all. 
Well,  what  was  there  on  the  other  side 
of  the  case  ?  There  was  a  majority  of 
Lancashire  Representatives  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  Take  'the 
County  Council  of  Lancashire.  That 
surely  would  be  admitted  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative body.  Mr.  Guthrie  put  on  the 
agenda  paper  a  motion  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Magistrates  should  be  made 
solely  by  the  County  Council  of  Lanca- 
shire. What  happened  ?  The  County 
Council  were  so  opposed  to  the  Resolu- 
tion that  Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  dare  to 
even  bring  it  to  a  vote,  and  withdrew  it 
on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  who  sat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  This  did  not  show  that  the 
County  Councils  were  also  in  favour  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Then  he 
took  the  resolutions  sent  up  by  the 
different  Quarter  Sessions.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  there  was  one  where 
the  resolution  was  passed  unanimously, 
but  that  his  men  were  not  there,  and  that 
they  had  no  notice  of  it.  This  looked 
as  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  friends 
were  not  very  punctual  in  attending  these 
Sessions,  and  that  there  was  no  great 
necessity  to  have  any  more  of  them. 
But  he  (Mr.  Hanbury)  found  three  other 
cases  where  these  resolutions  were  passed. 
How  was  it  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's friends  did  not  attend  to  oppose 
these  resolutions  which  condemned  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  most  strongly  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  they  did 
uQt  condemn  him  by  name,  but  they 
praised  th«  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  was 
the  same  thing,  and  contradicted  the 
assertion  upon  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  based  his  statement.  If 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  the  bad 
Lord  Lieutenant  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  tried  to  prove,  then  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  must  be  one  of  the 
wisest  ^Chancellors  of  the  Duchy  they 
had  ever  had.  It  was  pretty  clear  that 
the  alternative  was  one  which  they 
ought  not  to  reject,  at  any  rate  in  a 
hurry.  He  did  not  think  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  had  carried  out  his 
duties  with  any  jpeculiar  tact.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  appear  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  what  he 
was  doing,  or  he  would  never  have 
lectured  the  Queen's  Representative  in 
3  B  2 
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a  county  like  Lancashire  as  a  pedagogue 
might  lecture  an  impertinent  school-boy. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  man  who  had 
any  great  regard  for  the  administration 
of  justice  could  have  appointed  Magis- 
trates   without    necessity.       He    would 
recall  to  the  House  the  fact  that,  since 
1 886,  an  enormous  amount  of  work  had 
been  taken  off  the  hands  of  the  Magis- 
trates, and  there  was   nothing  like  the 
necessity  for  them  now  as  was  the  case 
years  ago.     But,  since  1886,  the  number 
of  Magistrates  had  enormously  increased  ; 
and,    not   content   with    this,    the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  actually  wanted  to  add 
another    40,    though     there     were     no 
vacancies   at   all.      By    his   action,    the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  stirring 
up  division  between  the  Magistrates   of 
Lancashire — a  thing  that  had  not  hap- 
pened before.      Party    politics   had   not 
been  introduced  into  these  appointments 
before,  but  it  was  still  worse  when  they 
had   two   sets   of   Magistrates,   one   the 
Lord    Lieutenant's    and    the    other   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy's,  the  latter,  he 
supposed,  to  take  the  views  of  the  Chan- 
cellor in    the  administration    of   justice. 
How  many  months  was  this   going   to 
last  ?     One  of  two  things  would  happen 
— either  the  Conservative  Party   would 
have   to   imitate   the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  in  their  turn — and  he  deprecated 
this  method  most  strongly — and  revive 
the  old  system,  or  they  would  have  to 
cease  to  imitate  him,  which  was  the  more 
likely    thing.       He      deprecated     most 
strongly    these    political    appointments, 
and  he    might    say    that    in    his    own 
borough,    when  he   had    the    names    of 
Magistrates  sent  to  him  for  recommenda- 
tion,  he  had    invariably  written   to  the 
Leader  of  the  other  Party  asking  him  to 
send  him  names  also,  so  that  the  names  sent 
up  might  be  free  from  Party  favouritism. 
He  did   this  because   he  wished   to    be 
thoroughly  fair,  and  to  show  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  political  motives. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
",That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
^^>ir,  Legh,) 

•Mr.  ROBY  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Eccles)  said  he  should  not  imitate  the 
violent  Party  insolence  which  had 
characterized  the  last  two  speeches. 
[  Opposition  cries  of  "  Withdraw  I  with- 
draw I  "]  He  should  withdraw  atonce  if  . 
called  upon  by  the  Speaker,  otherwise  J 

Mr,  Hanhury 


he  should  not.     He  complained  that  no 
notice  whatever  had  been  given  of  the 
intention  to  bring  forward  this  question  on 
a  Motion  for  Adjournment.   He  had  come 
down  to  the  House  without  the  smallest 
idea    that   anything   of    this   kind   was 
going  to  be  raised,  and  without  the  least 
opportunity  of   consulting   anyone  else. 
There  was   one  hon.  Member  who  had 
certainly  taken  active  part  in  this  ques- 
tion who  was  not  present  in  the  House, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  if  he  had 
known  it  was  coming  on.     Although  he 
heartily  endorsed  what  the  Chancellor  o 
the  Duchy  had  done,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  originally  moved  him  to  do  it 
having  been  out  of  England  when    the 
movement  took  shape.    It  was  not  a  new 
question,  because  to  his  knowledge  it  bad 
excited    great  dissatisfaction  in  Lanca- 
shire for  years.     It  was  rather  difficult 
in  this  matter  with  regard  to  a  person 
like  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  use  in 
public  of  all  that  one  might  have  heard, 
and  he  desired  to  say  emphatically  that 
he  had  no  wish  for  one  moment  to  say 
one   word   personally  against   the  Lord 
Lieutenant.        He     believed     the     real 
mischief    had    arisen     from     the    Lord 
Lieutenant   paying  regard  only   to    one 
source  of   information — namely,  persons 
on  the  County  Bench — and  that  those 
persons   had    in   many    cases   acted    not 
from     political    feeling,    but    from    the 
ordinary  motive  of  desiring  to  see  on  the 
Bench    those    with    whom    they    were 
acquainted  or  in  whose  circle  they  moved. 
The  result  had  been  most  unfortunate. 
In  his  own  division  at  this  moment,  he 
was  informed,    there   was   not    resident 
one  single  county  Magistrate  of  a  Liberal 
way  of  thinking.    He  knew  that  two  years 
ago  an  application  was  made  by  the  Local 
Board  in  the  district  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, and  he  was  informed  that  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, but  that  shortly  afterwards  a  gentle- 
man was  nominated  by  private  influence 
— a  Tory,  though  in    every    respect  a 
perfectly  fit  man  to  put  on  the  Bench. 
When  they  found  no  notice  taken  by  a 
public  authority  of  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, the  House  would  understand  that 
it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  persons  who 
were     strongly     opposed     in     political 
opinions,  as  he  was,  to  make  representa- 
tions  to   the    Lord   Lieutenant.       As  a 
matter  of  fact,    he  made    one  in  a  case 
where   there  was    urgent    want    of    a 
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Magistrate.  He  was  iofonned  at  that 
time  that  the  gentleman  was  a  Conser- 
vative or  Liberal  Unionist,  bnt  even  in 
that  case  it  took  three  or  four  months 
to  get  the  appointment.  His  own 
impression  was  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  acted  on  the  theory  that  he  should 
not  appoint  Magistrates  unless  there 
were  distinct  vacancies  on  the  list. 
There  might  not  be  actual  vacancies  on 
the  list,  but  there  might  be  some  gentle- 
men on  the  list  who  through 
age  and  other  circumstances  were  in- 
capacitated from  performing  their  duties. 
So  long  as  the  list  was  filled  up  with  a 
sufficient  number,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  make  new 
appointments.  But  it  was  sometimes 
very  necessary  that  new  appointments 
should  be  made.  In  country  districts  it 
was  exceedingly  inconvenient  that  old 
pensioners  who  required  a  certificate,  or 
persons  who  had  lost  a  pawn  ticket, 
should  have  to  go  miles  in  order  to  find  a 
Magistrate.  This  was  equivalent  to 
taking  time  from  persons  to  whom  time 
was  their  only  means  of  support. 

Mr.  H anbury  asked  the  lion. 
Member  to  name  the  Petty  Sessional 
Division  where  there  was  no  Liberal 
Magistrate. 

Mr.  ROBY  said  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Division  of  Eccles  there 
were  no  Liberal  Magistrates. 

Mr.  KNOWLES  (Salford,  W.)  said, 
he  lived  in  this  Division,  and  he  should 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  his  grounds 
for  the  statement.  He  knew  several 
Lil)eral  Magistrates. 

Mr.  KOBY  :  Will  the  hon.  Member 
tell  me  their  names  ? 

Mr.  KNOWLES  :  Mr.  William 
Agnew. 

•Mr.  ROBY  said  Mr.  Agnew  did  not 
live  in  the  County  Division,  but  lived  in 
the  Borough  of  Salford.  He  knew  of 
one  Magistrate  appointed  in  his  own 
Division  who  was  an  active  supporter  of 
his  opponent.  What  he  wanted  to  point 
out  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was 
an  absolute  need  of  more  Magistrates  ; 
secondly,  that  the  action  of  the  present 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  such  as  to 
make  it  almost  hopeless  for  Liberals  to 
approach  him  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  there  should  be  more 
members  of  the  Liberal  way  of  thinking 
on  the  Bench.  Magistrates  ought,  he 
•Emitted,  to  be  above  all  political  con- 


siderations, but  they  knew  that  Magistrates 
were  human.  There  were  occasions  when 
Magistrates  were  almost  forced  to  take  a 
line  which  others  would  attribute  to 
political  considerations,  and  he  desired 
that  there  should  be  some  on  each  Beuch 
who  would  be  able  to  call  their  brethren's 
attention  to  the  Liberal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  also  desired  that  in  the  many 
discussions  which  must  arise  as  regarded 
capital  and  labour  there  should  be  some 
members  on  the  Bench  who  would  have 
more  sympathy  with  labour  than  with 
capital.  He  entirely  applauded  his  right 
hon.  Friend  in  making  a  distinct  point  of 
appointing  some  Labour  Representatives. 
Was  it  really  so  entirely  alien  to  the 
feelings  and  views  of  hon.  Members 
opposite  that  .politics  should  enter  into 
those  appointments  ?  The  hon.  Member 
who  seconded  the  Resolution  declared 
his  own  practice  to  be  entirely  superior 
to  political  considerations.  He  heartily 
congratulated  him  on  it  ;  but  when 
numbers  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  had  boon  appointed,  and  hardly 
any  Liberals,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
those  were  appointed  mainly  on  account 
of  their  superiority.  He  had  known  in 
some  cases  that  they  were  not  persons 
whose  individual  merits  would  re- 
commend them.  They  were  put  on 
the  Borough  Benches  in  heaps,  and 
put  on,  no  doubt,  deliberately  and  pur- 
posely for  political  motives.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
was  not  conuecte<l  with  Lancashire.  He 
was  very  proud  to  think  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had,  by  marriage,  become 
connected  with  that  county.  For  many 
years  one  of  the  counties  in  which  ho  had 
takea  most  interest  was  Lancashire,  and 
therj  was  no  doubt  that  those  people 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  give  him 
honest  assistance  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Magistrates.  He  declined  to 
agree  to  the  doctrine  that  it  was  only 
from  a  Conservative  or  Liberal  Unionist 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  fit  appointments 
could  be  made.  He  was  certain  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  was  as  capable 
as  any  man  of  overlooking  political  con- 
siderations where  these  political  con- 
siderations were  not  of  the  first  moment. 
But  he  said  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Bench  in  Lancashire  it  was  of  the 
first  moment  that  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  political  considerations,  therefore 
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he  would  oppose  the  Motion  and  support 
the  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy, 

•Mk.  CURZOK  (Lancashire,  South- 
port)  :  The  hou.  Member  who  has  just 
.  sat  down  has  accused  two  Members  ou 
this  side  of  the  House  of  Party  in- 
Holeuce,  and  the  hou.  Member  persisted 
in  the  criticism,  I  venture  to  say,  with 
all  respect  to  the  lion.  Member,  tliat  a 
more  iusoleut  observation  has  rarely  been 
made  in  this  House.  We  are  discussiog 
what  we  believe,  righlly  or  wrongly,  to 
be  au  exhibitiou  of  the  grosi^est  political 
partisanship  ou  the  part  of  a  Meiuber  of 
the  Liberal  Governmcut,  and  it  would  be 
UifHcult  to  exclude  from  such  a  discussion 
some  slight  display  of  i'arty  feeling. 
Having  made  this  protest,  J  will  en- 
deavour to  avoid  any  snch  feeling  as  much 
as  possible  myself.  1  think  my  lion.  Friend 
the  Memjjer  for  the  Newton  Division  has 
been  abundantly  justified  in  bringing 
forwanl  his  Motion.  As  a  I^ancasbire 
Member  of  seven  years  standing  I  have 
had  some  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
(piaiuted  with  the  appoiutmeut  of 
Magistrates  both  in  the  county  and 
borough.  It  is  not  for  mc  to  defend  Lord 
Sefton,  but  I  must  say  I  never  knew  a 
Lord  Lienteuaut  less  willing  to  take  into 
aceount  in  such  appoiutmenls  purely 
political  considerations,  or  one  who  more 
carefully  and  scrupulously  examined  the 
local  and  personal  claims  of  every  name 
submitted  to  him,  A  Lord  Lieutenant  more 
averse  to  receive  recommendations  with 
B  political  colour,  either  from  the  nature 
of  the  men  who  offered  them,  or  the 
political  complexion  of  the  individuals 
suggested,  I  never  came  across.  My  own 
communications  with  Lonl  Sefton  left  me 
with  tlio  impression  that  Lord  Sefton  is 
a  man  peculiarly  gifted  with  Party  in- 
dependence and  superiority  to  Party  bias, 
which  ought  to  have  ensured  him,  not  the 
laughter,  but  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  Bench  opposite.  If  it  be  asked 
how,  then,  came  about  this  preponderance 
of  the  one  Party  on  the  Magisterial 
Bench,  I  would  reply  that  it  is  due  to 
the  mischievous  poliuy  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite — which  has  driven 
the  iutelligcut  and  leisured  classes  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Conservatives.  Lord  Sefton 
is  a  peculiarly  scrupulous  individual,  for 
he  has  not  only  discouraged  the  advances 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eccles,  but  he 
treated  with  indifference  the  represetita- 
Mt.  Roby 


tions  of  my  hou.  Friend  and  mysell 
is  the  eharact«r  of  the  nobleman  t 
for  these  attacks.  The  hon.  !1 
opposite  talked  about  the  dissatit 
which  existed  in  Lancashire 
discbarge  of  his  patronage  bj 
Sefton.  If  such  discontent  exi 
was  a .  purely  bogus  discontent, 
facturetl  for  purely  political  pi 
As  to  the  signatures  to  the  Mi 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleu't 
printed,  because,  as  he  says, 
attempted  to  argue  the  question, 
them  are  drawn  from  my  ow 
stituency.  Who  are  they  ?  The  firt 
Chairman  of  the  Gladstouiau  Part; 
Division,  and  lives  in  a  town;  the' 
is  a  gentleman  who  stood  against  i 
who  was  very  properly  defeated  h 
the  last  election,  who  also  liv< 
town' ;  the  third  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  same  town,  interested  in 
matters,  who  has  tv 
properly  been  defca 

Kingdom  ;  the  four 
is  a  leading  membe 
Party,  and  was  one  i 
era  against  myself  1 
division.  \_Ministeri 
terested  to  hear  th. 
Gentlemen  oppos 
appear  to  endorse 
partisan  character 
While  on  the  quesi 
in  Lancashire  I  wc 
the  Cbaueellor  of 
fact,  of  which  he  i 
that  the  Justices 
Hundred  passed  a  i 
ago  placing  upon  rec 
of  the  good  sense, 
plete  absence  of 
displayed  by  Lord 
hon.  Gentleman  (ti 
opposite  appears  to 
laughter,  but  I  wo' 
the  resolution  to  wh 
posc<l   by    a  geutic 

Prime  Minister,  but 
Unionist,  and  was  s 
man  who  is  still  an 
Minister — though    I 

mention  has  been  m 
I  should  like  to 
vations    as    to    the 
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•The      chancellor      op  the 

DUCHY     OP     LANCASTER  (Mr. 

J.  Bryce,  Aberdeen,  S.)  :  Quite 
wrong. 

•Mr.  CURZON  :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  I  am  quite  wrong.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  and  we  can  soon 
settle  it.  I  have  made  a  statement  to 
which  I  adhere,  and  I  challenge  him  to 
pnove  the  incorrectness  of  that  statement. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  comes  down, 
in  face  of  these  facts,  to  take  away  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — a  power 
which  has  been  exercised  with  scrupulous 
fairness,  for  mere  suspicion  of  a  partiality 
of  which  I  have  shown  him  to  be 
flagrantly  guilty  himself.  I  desire 
now  to  remind  him  of  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  his  most  eminent  col- 
leagues. The  Times  of  March  23rd 
last  contained  an  account  of  the  recep- 
tion by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a  deputa- 
tion that  waited  upon  him  in  reference 
to  appointments  of  Justices.  Lord  Her- 
schell  stated  the  principles  which  had 
guided  his  own  conduct  in  this  matter. 
He  said — 

"The  statement  of  recent  appointments 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Magisterial  Bench  at  the  time 
that  the  appointment  was  made." 

I  have  fulfilled  that  condition  this  after- 
noon.    And  again — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  at  any  time  to  add 
a  disproportionate  number  to  any  Bench.  You 
should  have  in  all  the  appointments  a  certain 
proportion  so  that  you  do  not  swamp  the  old 
Bench  by  a  number  of  new  men." 

That  is  exactly  what  his  colleague  has 
not  done.     The  Lord  Chancellor  added — 

"  In  no  case  have  I  placed  those  of  my  own 
political  belief  in  a  majority  on  the  Bench." 

That  is  exactly  what  his  colleague,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Drfchy,  has 
done.     The  Lord  Chancellor  said — 

**  Wherever  the  numbers  have  been  very  near 
I  have  appointed  CJonservatives  as  well  as 
Liberals." 

That  is  exactly  what  his  colleague  did 
not  do.  And,  finally,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor said — 


Southport — a  town  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  Division  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent.  The  system  of  appointments 
hitherto  pursued  has  commonly  been  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  made  the  ap- 
pointments upon  receipt  of  suggestions 
or  recommendations  from  the  Member 
for  the  borough,  presuming  him  to  be  of  the 
same  political  Party.  That  system  imposed 
a  very  onerous  and  high  responsibility 
upon  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  it.  During  the  time  of  the  late 
Government  I  never  recommended  any- 
one except  upon  vacancies  occurring 
through  death  or  removal,  and  I  took  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  to  induce 
Members  of  the  opposite  Party  to  accept 
nominations.  [_Laughter,2  I  really  do 
not  know  why  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
should  laugh,  unless  they  doubt  my 
word. 

Mr.  T.  S.  little  (Whitehaven)  :  It 
is  so. 

•Mr.    CURZON  :    The  hon.  Member 
knows  the  town,  and  he  can  tell  the  House 
that  both  in  1886  and  1892   it  was  as  I 
have  stated.     Last  summer,  for  example, 
the   five   gentlemen    appointed    on    my 
recommendation  were  three  Conservatives, 
one  Gladstouian  Liberal,  and  one  Liberal 
Unionist.     I     may    say    that    I    found 
great   difficulty   in    inducing   gentlemen 
belonging    to    the    Party     opposite    to 
accept     nomination.      When    the    right 
hon.    Gentleman    came    into  Office   the 
Bench  at  Southport  were  almost  evenly 
divided    in    politics.       Notwithstanding 
this,   and   although  vacancies  had   been 
filled  up  by  the  appointments  of  a  few 
months  before,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  a  moment  added  eight  new  names,  and 
tried  to  add  a  ninth  to  the  Bench.     But 
of  what    complexion   were   those   eight 
gentlemen  ?     Did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man approach  any  Liberal  Unionist  or 
Conservative    in    the    town  ?     Did    he 
follow  my  example  ?     Those  eight  gen- 
tlemen    were     Gladstonians,    pure    and 
simple.     [^Cheers.']     That   exhibition  of 
partisanship  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  meet  with  approval 
from   his   friends    below  the   Gangway. 
The  Bench   of    Southport,    instead    of 
^mg  pretty  evenly  divided  as   it  was 
before   the  right   hon.  Gentleman  came 
into  Office,    now     stands     thus — Glad- 
stonians   19,    Conservatives   11,   Liberal 
Unionists  2.     Yet  this  political  Puritan 
comes  down  to  the  House 


"  Certainly  when  I  have  brought  them  near,  I 
shall  in  the  future,  if  I  appoint  Liberals,  appoint 
Conservatives  as  well." 

This  his  colleague  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  do,  since  whatever  balance 
existed,  he  has  already  destroyed. 
But     I    would    quote    just    one    more 
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authority,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  will  perhaps  recognise  as  even  a 
greater  authority  than  the  Lord  Chancellor 
— that  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self.    In  his  published  letter  he  wrote — 

*•  We  must  all  unite  in  desiring  that  politics 
should  have  aS  little  as  possible  to  do  with  ap- 
pointments to  the  Bench,  but  when  a  glaring 
disparity  exists  it  is  natural  that  those  excluded 
should  feel  aggrieved  and  suspicious." 

And  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
considered  politics,  and  politics  alone,  in 
his  appointments  to  the  Borough  Bench. 
He  has  thus  aroused  suspicion  by  creating 
the  very  disparity  which  he  himself  de- 
plored. The  case  I  have  submitted  is 
one  that  I  think  deserves  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  for  it  shows  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  exercised  his 
patronage  in  a  way  that  calls  for  the 
condemnation  of  this  House. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR   (Liverpool, 

Scotland)  said,  that  he  found  consolation 

in  the  fact  that  there  was  one  individual 

at    least   whom   the    hon.   Member  for 

South  port  had  found  unapproachable. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  reminded  him  a 
little  of  a  distinguished  man,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  in  his  boundless  self-confi- 
dence. He  had  some  hesitation  in  joining 
in  this  discussion,  although  he  was  a 
Lancashire  Member  ;  and  one  reason  why 
he  had  that  hesitation  was  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen above  the  Gangway  had  shown  ex- 
traordinary inventive  power  in  discovering 
urgent  questions  of  great  public  import- 
ance during  the  present  Session,  and  he 
had  some  hesitation  in  assisting  them  in 
standing  between  the  House  and  great 
measures  of  reform  that  were  demanded 
by  the  working  classes.  Not  for  the  first, 
second,  or  third  time  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  pass  a  measure  which  dealt  with 
the  lives,  limbs,  and  homes  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families,  and  it  was  on 
this  day  that  hon.  Gentlemen  thought  it 
right  to  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  House  with  as  unreal, 
artificial,  and  unfounded  a  complaint  as 
was  ever  made  in  that  House.  What  was 
really  at  the  bottom  of  this  business  ? 
It  was  said  that  political  opinions  were 
no  qualification  for  the  Bench.  Well, 
then,  they  ought  not  to  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Molton  had  been  returned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  but  it  was  not 
until   recently  that   there   was  a   single 

Mr.  CurzoH 


Liberal  on  the  Bench.     Let  them  take 
Essex.     [  Cries  of  "  Order ! "] 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  ! 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was  pro- 
bably wandering  beyond  the  question,  so 
he  would  confine  himself  to  Lancashire: 
The  Bench  there  had  been  manned  for 
years  practically  from  the  members  of 
one  political  Party.  ["No!"]  Well, 
they  would  soon  have  the  figures,  and  he 
thought  they  would  startle  the  House- 
It  was  nearly  time  that  this  state  of 
things  should  be  dealt  with.  He  should 
like  to  ask  how  many  labour  Magistrates 
Lord  Sefton  had  appointed  since  he 
deserted  his  own  Party  ?  ["  Oh  !  "]  Did 
hon.  Gentlemen  above  the  Gangway  on 
that  (the  Conservative)  side  think  that 
because  a  man  was  a  working  man  that 
was  a  reason  for  excluding  him  from  ad- 
ministering justice  ? 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  No. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  :  Does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  say  that  working-men  have 
not  been  excluded  from  the  Bench  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  Not  excluded.  It 
is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  said,  of  course  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southport  Division 
(Mr.  Ciirzon)  was  dealing  with  BoFough 
Justices.  The  Member  for  Preston  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  seemed  to  think  he  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  was  confining  his  observations 
to  County  Justices. 

Mr.  Hanbury  rose  again  amid  cries  of 
"  Order !  " 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  said,  that  was  hardly 
the  way  in  which  to  conduct  a  debate, 
nor  was  it  the  way  in  which  to  show  that 
working-men  had  not  been  excluded  from 
the  Bench.  If  they  had  not  been 
excluded,  how  many,  he  would  ask,  had 
been  appointed  ?  The  whole  case  was 
one  of  class  and  Party  prejudice,  and  it 
was  time  the  system  was  swept  away. 
In  his  opinion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  had  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  people  by  the 
action  he  had  taken. 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  MOWBRAY  (Lan- 
cashire, Prestwich)  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  subject  at  all.  He 
asked  whether  it  was  a  disqualification 
that  a  man  was  a  workman,  and  he  also 
asked  how  many  workmen  Lord  Sefton 
had  placed  on  the  Bench  ? 
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Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  :  I  asked  how 
many  the  Party  above  the  Gangway  had 
put  on  the  Bench  ? 

•Mr.  MOWBRAY  :  No.  The  hon. 
Member  distinctly  charged  Lord  Sefton 
with  keeping  working  men  off  the  Bench. 
The  Member  for  Preston  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  workmen  were  not  now  qualified 
for  the  County  Bench.  Whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  there  was  a  certain  quali- 
fication with  regard  to  the  County  Bench, 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  anxious  to  alter  the  system  they 
would  find  assistance  on  his  side  of  the 
House.  Lord  Sefton  was  not  responsible 
for  the  system,  and  it  was  simply  Party 
prejudice  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him. 
So  far  as  his  experience  went,  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Southport.  The  worst 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  make  a  re- 
commendation to  Lord  Sefton  as  a  Party 
politician.  They  were  now  asked  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  to  destroy  a 
system  which  had  worked,  he  believed, 
fairly.  They  were  told  that  they  should 
have  the  figiu-es,  and  no  doubt  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  was  a  very  large  one,  but  that 
reminded  him  that  among  those  who 
were  qualified  there  was  a  very  large 
majority  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists.  In  Lancashire  also  thev  had  a 
large  majority  of  Conservative  and  Liberal 
U  niouist  Members  of  Parliament.  They 
were  now  asked  to  transfer  the  power  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchv,  who  was 
essentially  a  Party  man.  He  would  illus- 
trate the  present  system  with  the  case  of 
the  town  of  Mossley,  which  was  partly  in 
Lancashire,  partly  in  Yorkshire,  and 
partly  in  Cheshire.  In  1888  fourteen 
names  were  recommended  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  whom  the  appointment 
at  that  time  rested — ten  Liberals  and 
four  Conservatives.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
thought  that,  in  a  borough  of  that  size, 
12  would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  in  the 
end  seven  Liberals  and  five  Conservatives 
were  appointed.  It  might  be  said  that 
two  of  the  former  were  Liberal  Unionists 
but  he  could  only  reply  that  they  never 
came  to  his  platform,  and,  for  all  he 
knew,  they  might  not  be  Liberal 
Unionists  at  the  present  moment.  They 
were  certainly  gentlemen  ivho  were 
associated  with  the  Liberal  Party  in 
the  old  days — the  days  preceding  1886. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament  he 
believed  the  Borough  Bench  of  Mossley 
consisted  of  seven  Conservatives  and 
four  Gladstonians,  and  two  Liberal 
Unionists.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  to  appoint 
further  Magistrates  before  the  Party 
went*  out  of  Office;  but  he  refused, 
because,  he  said,  there  were  sufficient 
Magistrates  in  number  for  a  borough  of 
tha^  size.  But  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  had  not  been  in  Office  three 
months  before  he  appointed  five  addi- 
tional Magistrates,  all  of  his  own  Party. 
He  thought  these  cases  taken  together 
would  show  the  House  that  they  had 
good  grounds  for  saying  that  whether 
the  appointments  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  been  perfectly  free  from  Party  pre- 
judice or  not,  they  preferred  them  to  the 
partisan  appointments  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy. 

Sir  H.  JAMES  (Bury)  :  I  am  sure  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  will  feel  that 
in  taking  the  course  he  has  taken  he  has 
passed  a  heavy  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
Lord  Sefton.  Those  who  know  Lord  Sefton 
know  very  well  that  he  has  never  made 
the  appointments  on  political  grounds. 
Until  1886  he  was  a  strong  Liberal. 
[Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  dissented.] 
Well,  I  can  assure  my  right  hon.  Friend 
that  at  that  time  Lord  Sefton  was  a  strong 
Liberal,  but  I  will  not  discuss  whether 
he  left  the  Liberal  Party  or  whether  the 
Liberal  Party  left  him.  I  must  ask  that 
stock  should  be  taken  of  the  number  of 
Liberal  Magistrates  in  1886,  and  then 
you  will  see  what  was  the  proportion  of 
other  political  opinions.  If  there  was  a 
large  proportion  of  Conservatives,  how 
was  it  that  Lord  Sefton,  a  devoted 
Liberal,  appointed  Conservative  Magis- 
trates ?  I  think  it  arose  from  this  cause. 
The  old  statute  of  Henry  V.  said  that  the 
Magistrates  should  be  appointed  from  the 
"most  efficient  persons  in  each  con- 
stituency." That  brings  into  play  the 
property  qualification,  which  answers  the 
objections  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that 
point.  I  must  say  that  my  experience  of 
Lord  Sefton  is  that  he  never  studied 
political  opinions.  I  once  made  two 
recommendations  to  Lord  Sefton  of  men 
who  happened  to  hold  sound  political 
opinions — ^they  were,  in  fact.  Liberal 
Unionists — though  I  did  not  make  the 
recommendations  on  political  grounds ; 
but  my  application  was  refused,  because 
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it  was  tliougLt  there  was  do  iieceasity  for 
more  Magistrates  in  the  district.  We  are 
now  discussing  whellier  au  improvement 
is  made  by  asking  an  offieial  of  the 
Goverunieut  to  lake  tlie  place  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  wlio  is  guided  bv  local 
reasons.  Now,  in  Bury,  iu  1892,  the  late 
Chaucellnr  of  the  Duchy  appoiuteJ  two 
Couservatives,  two  Literal  UuioQials, 
and  two  Gladstouian  Magistrates,  and 
the  Town  Couneil  was  consulted  before 
the  appointments  were  made.  The  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  tlie  Duchy  theu  came 
into  Office.  I  think  the  Bench  was  pretty 
full,  but  the  Chancellor  appointed  eight 
members,  all  of  whom  were  Glodstoniau 
Liberals,  uud  without  consulting  the 
Town  Council.  That  was  striking  so 
strongly  at  the  precedents  that  the  local 
I'reaw,  which  was  represented  with  great 
ability  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  Liberal 
candidate  strongly  imbued  with  Party 
feeling,  condemned  in  strong  terms  the 
action  of  the  right  lion.  Gentlemau, 
because  it  displayed  partisanship 
that  could  not  be  supported  for  a 
moment.  I  will  ask  my  right  bon.  Friend 
to  tell  me  if  any  statement  I  have  made 
is  correct.  No  represeiilative  body  has 
advised  the  right  hon.  Gentlemau  in  his 
action,  and  I  would  point  out  that  there 
are  many  people  iu  Lancashire  wlio 
do  not  feel  liiat  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
mau has  discharged  his  duty  iu  a  manner 
more  free  from  politieal  bias  than  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  whom  he  has  con- 
demned, has  done. 

•Mr.  BRVCE  (Abcnleen,  S.)  :  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  that  this  is  rather  a  curious 
case  of  ui^ency,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
in  listening  lo  the  Mover,  the  Seconder, 
and  the  hotj.  Member  for  Sonthport,  that 
they  felt  that  themselves,  and  tried  to 
make  up  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
language  for  the  want  of  real  urgency  in 
the  matter.  I  do  not  com  plain  of  thesubject 
being  brought  forwanl,  bnl  for  the  loss  of 
public  time.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
matter  for  discussion,  but  I  must  express 
regret  that  notice  was  not  given  me  that 
the  question  of  the  Borough  Bench  was 
to  be  raised,  as  I  would  then  havi 
nished  niysell'  with  particulars  on  that 
point.  First  with  regard  to  Bury, 
When  I  eamc  into  Office  there  were  iu 
Bury  18  Magistrates,  16  of  whom  sup- 
ported the  late  Government — only  twc 
being  supporters  of  the  present  GoverU' 
Sir  II,  Jamet 


raent.  What  I  did  was  this  :  lap 
Liberals  and  two  representa 
working  men,  but  I  am  not 
say  what  are  the  politics  of  the 
The  condition  of  the  Bench  now 
fore,  is  that  there  are  16  oppon 
the  present  Government,  eigh 
porters,  and  two  working  men.  S 
for  the  right  hon.  Geutlemau. 
borough  of  Mossley,  wheu  I  ci 
re  were  nine  opponents  of  t 
t  Government  and  four  supj 
and,  being  preseed  by  a  gei 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
point,  and  being  assured  that  tJi 
need  for  further  appointments, 
pointed  five.  That  is  to  say, 
left  the  Borough  Bench,  esactb 
and  have  not  given  to  my  own 
preponderance  on  the  Bench, 
come  to  Sonthport.  The  figuri 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  are 
difTerent  from  those  I  possess.  Iu 
port,  from  the  short  note  I  ha 
me,  I  find  there  were  16  oppoi 
the  present  Governmeut  ani 
Liberals.  What  I  have  done  i: 
point  six  Liberals  and  two  work 
representatives,  thus  leaving  thi 
consisting  of  16  opponents  of  1 
sent  Government,  15  supporter 
and  two  working  men  representa 
'Mr.  CUHZON  said  he  was 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  all 
to  correct  him,  because  the  figui 
which  he  was  supplied  was  it 
He  had  put  before  the  right  hon. 
man  a  copy  of  the  County  Cout 
Municipal  Companion  for  the 
year,  and  taking  the  list  appei 
that  hook  of  the  names  of  the 
men  on  the  Southport  Bench,  1 
out  19  Liberals,  two  Liberal  U 
and  II  Conservatives. 

Mr.  BKYCE  :  The  hon.  Mei 
done  nothing  more*'"-  -"■* — '' 
have  already  said. 
House  now  by  sei 
because  I  have  non 
me    wherewith    to 
If  the  hon.  Memliei 
going  to  raise  this  . 
been  Irelier  prepare 
the  facts  I  am  sup 
are  coriect.     The  I 
the  method  follow 
cellor.    I  have  folk 
1  did  not  rely  on  thi 
Members   of  Parii: 
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wiely,  but  in  every  case  I  have  made  it 
my  business  to  obtain  independeht  in- 
formatiou  on  the  subject,  and  often  I 
h&TQ  obtained  advice  from  my  political 
opponents.  I  think  I  can  best  state  the 
general  case  as  regards  the  Borough 
Magistrates  by  repeating  some  figures  I 
gave  at  Question  time.  When  I  came 
into  Office  I  found  that  in  the  various 
borough  divisions  the  opponents  of  the 
present  Grovemment  had  507  Borough 
Magistrates  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  had  159.  By  the  addition 
which  I  have  made  to  the  Borough 
Bencb  I  have  brought  up  the  number  of 
Liberal  Magistrates  to  something  very 
little  over  one-half  of  the  number  which 
the  opposite  Party  possess,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  Liberals  to  that  of  the  other 
Party  is  as  11  to  20.  Coming  to  the 
question  of  the  County  Benches,  which 
is  much  more  important,  I  will  endeavour 
to  deal  especially  with  the  speech  of  the 
hou.  Member  for  Newton  (Mr.  Legh), 
since  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  added 
little  except  personal  bitterness.  The  hon. 
Member  said  a  great  deal  about  the  desira- 
bility of  keeping  politics  out  of  Magisterial 
appointments.  I  subscribe  to  that  ad- 
mirable general  sentiment,  but  I  want 
the  House  to  look  at  the  facts.  I  have 
been  represented  as  if  I  had  wilfully  dis- 
turbed the  state  of  peace  and  content- 
ment which  existed  in  Lancashire.  When 
I  came  into  Office  I  found  an  enormous 
disparity  as  regards  the  County  Bench. 
There  were  522  opponents  of  the  present 
Government  and  only  142  supporters. 
There  were  many  loud  and  constant  com- 
plaints from  Members  of  the  Party 
excluded  regarding  their  exclusion,  and 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Southport  had 
had  the  experience  I  have  had  during  the 
last  five  months  he  would  have  known 
that  there  is  no  question  which  interests 
and  excites  the  people  of  Lancashire 
more  than  this  question  of  the  exclusion 
of  Liberals  from  the  Bench.  Out  of  32 
Petty  Sessional  Divisions  there  are  seven 
on  whose  Benches  there  is  not  a  single 
Liberal,  I  was  challenged  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newton  to  point  out  what 
reasons  there  were  for  persons  of  different 
politics  being  on  the  Bench.  According 
to  the  hon.  Member  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  Magistrate  should  not  be  a 
Conservative.  His  argument  went  the 
length  of  justifying  a  complete  monopoli- 
sation of  the  Bench  by  one  Party.     Let 


me  suggest  some  reasons  why  both 
Parties  ought  to  be  fairly  represented. 
It  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience  when 
Magistrates  of  a  certain  political  Party 
are  not  to  be  had  within  a  given  area. 
At  election  and  registration  times  a  great 
number  of  declarations  have  to  be  given 
before  Magistrates,  and  I  have  heard  of 
Magistrates  refusing  to  take  declarations 
from  members  of  the  other  Party. 
[^Opposition  cries  of  "  No  I  "  and 
"  Name !  "]  I  have  had  such  cases 
mentioned  to  me,  and  have  been  informed 
that  at  election  or  registration  time  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  local  Magis- 
trates are  taken  to  the  club  of  their  own 
Party,  where,  naturally,  persons  of  the 
other  Party  do  not  like  to  go  to  look  for 
them.  I  am  not  stating  this  as  against  one 
Party  ;  for  aught  I  know  it  may  happen 
alike  in  both  Parties.  Again,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  questions 
on  which,  as  every  one  knows,  no 
doubt  Justices  belonging  to  different 
parties  are  apt  to  take  somewhat  different 
views — for  example,  the  Licensing  Ques- 
tion, the  Game  Laws,  and  questions 
relating  to  rights  of  way.  Then  when 
any  breach  of  the  peace  has  been  com- 
mitted in  any  political  connection,  when 
there  has  been  an  election  disturbance, 
for  instance,  and  the  accused  is  brought 
up,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the 
Bench  should  contain  members  of  both 
political  Parties.  I  do  not  accuse  the 
Magistrates  of  Lancashire  of  any  want 
of  fairness  or  uprightness,  far  from 
it  ;  but  the  Magistrates  there  and 
elsewhere  should  be  above  even  the 
possibility  of  suspicion,  and  I  say  that 
not  only  by  the  selection  of  fair  and  im- 
partial men,  but  by  securing  proper  and 
adequate  representation  of  both  political 
Parties,  must  any  such  suspicion  of 
partiality  be  avoided.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  present  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  Magisterial  Bench  is 
due  to  the  schism  which  unhappily  oc- 
curred in  the  Liberal  Party  in  l8tJ6.  But 
if  you  examine  the  appointments  made 
for  some  years  before  1886  you  will  find 
that  the  proportion  of  those  appointnients 
was  55  Conservatives  to  45  Liberals. 
Since  1886  the  proportion  is  something 
more  than  80  per  cent.  Conservatives  to 
20  per  cent.  Liberals,  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  this  great  recent  inequality 
that  the  total  disparity  is  so  striking. 
['^Nol"]      The   Member   for  Preston 
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maj  deny  that.  I  have  gone  into  the 
matter  fully.  I  have  examined  three 
different  sets  of  retm-ns  of  Maofistrates' 
political  opinions  that  have  been  sent  to 
me  from  different  quarters,  and  that  is 
the  result  I  have  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Hanbury  rose,  but  Mr.  Bryce 
declined  to  give  way,  and  the  two  Mem- 
bers remained  standing  for  some  time 
amid  loud  cries  of  "  Order  I "  from  the 
Ministerial  Benches. 

•Mr.  speaker,  interposing,  reminded 
Mr.  Hanbury  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  given  wav. 

Mr.  bryce  :  The  reason  why  I  did 
not  give  way  is  because  I  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  hon.  Member  is  able  to 
add  anything  to  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  HANBURY' :  I  used  the  Official 
Returns. 

•Mr.  bryce  :  The  hon.  Member  did 
say  that  at  the  time,  and  need  not  have 
risen  again  to  repeat  it,  but  I  must  remind 
him  that  there  was  no  official  statement. 
I  know  the  statement  he  refers  to, 
but  it  cannot  be  called  official. 
Another  objection  is  made  that  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
are  no  Liberals  possessing  the  necessary 
qualification.  That  is  an  argument 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  some  weight 
in  some  counties,  but  Lancashire  is  a  very 
peculiar  county.  Most  of  the  area,  and 
seven-eighths  of  the  population  outside 
the  boroughs  is  really  urban  ;  there  are  a 
large  number  of  men  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, and  there  are  few  districts  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  find,  on  both  sides 
of  politics,  people  who  are  qualified.  In 
the  Manchester  Petty  Sessional  Division 
at  present  the  proportion  is,  I  am  in- 
formed, six  Liberal  Magistrates  to  30, 
who  are  opponents  of  the  Government ; 
and  in  Rossendale,  whose  political  com- 
plexion we  have  all  good  reason  to  know, 
out  of  a  Bench  of  23  Magistrates,  only 
two  are  Liberals.  In  these  districts  surely 
an  adequate  number  of  duly -qualified  and 
perfectly  competent  Liberals  can  be  found. 
The  gross  disparity  cannot,  therefore,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  fit  men 
on  the  Liberal  side.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Preston  has  accused  me  of  knowing 
nothing  about  Lancashire.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Member  that  I  know  that 
county  far  better  than  any  other  part  of 
England,  for  on  behalf  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, 28  years  ago,  I  explored  every 
nook    and    comer  of    the   county,    and 

Mr.  Bryce  \ 


have  had,  ever  since,  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  county, 
and  of  obtaining  information  regarding  it, 
and  of  making  friends  in  it,  which  can 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few  persons 
who  do  not  permanently  reside  there. 
In  the  state  of  facts  I  have  described,  I 
was  obliged  to  ask  myself  what  ought  to 
be  done.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
experiment  made  in  1870  might  fairly  be 
described  as  a  failure.  It  had  totally 
failed  to  secure  a  fair  representation  of 
both  Parties  ;  it  had  produced  not  peace 
and  confidence,  but  discontent  and  ex- 
asperation. Lord  Sefton  has  assiu-ed  me 
that  he  had  not  made  his  appointments 
on  political  grounds.  I  have  no  charge 
to  bring  against  Lord  Sefton,  and,  of 
course,  I  accept  his  assurance  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
Lord  Sefton  in  fact,  even  if  unconsciously, 
did  make  political  appointments,  and  for 
this  reason  :  that  he  relied  too  largely  on 
the  Local  Benches  of  Magistrates,  the 
members  of  which  were  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  their  own  political  friends. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  make  an 
exception  of  the  Bolton  Bench,  lu 
Bolton  the  Magistrates  have  gone  on  the 
principle  of  endeavouring  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  Parties,  and  a  very  fair 
balance  has  been  preserved.  If  all  the 
Benches  in  Lancashire  had  acted  in  the 
same  way,  there  would  be  no  fault  to 
find.  Well,  in  the  circumstances  I  have 
described  the  question  arose — What 
should  be  done  ?  The  matter  was  very 
carefully  considered,  first,  by  myself,  and 
then  by  my  colleagues  also,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  pronounce 
the  experiment  of  1870  to  have  been 
discredited  by  experience  and  must  revoke 
the  Memorandum  of  1870.  But,  first  of 
all,  I  gave  Lord  Sefton  an  opportunity  of 
rectifying  the  disparity.  Lord  Sefton 
met  my  suggestion,  although  with  a 
negative,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  courtesy  ; 
but  he  refused  to  comply,  and  there  was 
then  no  course  left  to  me  but  to  revoke 
the  Memorandum.  I  saw  an  injustice ; 
I  had  the  power  to  rectify  it  ;  I  con- 
ceived that  it  was  my  duty  to  rectify  it, 
and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  local  admiuist ration 
of  justice  by  removing  any  possible 
ground  for  suspicion.  No  one  desires 
less  than  I  do  that  the  Magisterial 
Bench  should  become  in  any  way  » 
subject     of      partisanship.       My     hope 
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is,  and  mj  effort  will  be,  to  exclude 
partisanBhip,  and  such  suspicion  of  it 
as  may  now  exist.  I  believe  I  have 
completelj  vindicated  my  action,  and 
I  hope  when  the  present  Govern- 
meut  retire,  and  others  sit  on  these 
Benches — I  hope  then  all  these  admi- 
rable professions  of  a  desire  to  exclude 
politics  from  the  Magisterial  Bench  will 
be  remembered  and  acted  upon.  If  any 
Member  of  the  House  will  suggest  to  me 
any  means  of  avoiding  political  appoint- 
ments, any  means  of  securing  that  the 
appointments  shall  be  made  by  some 
wholly  impartial  authority  who  will  set 
politics  entirely  on  one  side,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  carefully  consider  such  a 
suggestion  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  what  I 
have  done  so  far  will  be  approved  by  the 
opinion  of  all  impartial  men,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  public  opinion  in  this 
country  will  not,  since  the  creation  of 
local  representative  government  in  the 
counties,  any  longer  acquiesce  in  the 
exercise  of  such  important  functions  by 
a  totally  irresponsible  person. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford),  who  rose  amid  cries  of  "  Divide  !  " 
from  the  Ministerial  Benches,  said  :  If 
the  House  will  allow,  me  I  will  not  detain 
it  beyond  a  few  moments.  On  the  ques- 
tion before  us  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
divergence  as  to  facts  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentlem^,n  and  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  ;  but,  having  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  think  there 
will  be  a  very  general  and  widespread 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  a 
weaker  defence  of  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  authority — which,  after  all,  might  be 
very  brief — has  seldom  been  offered  to 
the  House  by  a  Minister.  The  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  will  admit  that  this 
question  is  a  perfect  legitimate  one  to 
to  raise 

Mk.  BRYCE  :  Not  in  this  way. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  It   would   be   im- 

possible  to  raise  it  any  other  way,  as  the 

Government  have  taken  over  all  the  time 

of  the  Session.     One  of  the  reasons  given 

for  this   change   is    that    there   was   a 

difference  of  opinion  between  Magistrates 

on  the  Bench — a  difference,  I  presume, 

ahout  the  Game  Laws,  licences,  and  such 

tnatters.      There   was    a    difference    of 

opinion  before  1886  ;  but  since  then  the 

^ight    hon.    Gentleman,    and    not    the 

Magistrates,    has  changed   his   opinion. 

The  right   hon.  Gentleman  admits  the 


difficulty  of  getting  Magistrates  of  his 
own  way  of  thmking,  and  he  admits  that 
Lord  Sefton  never  intended  to  make 
appointments  on  political  grounds ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  says  that  Lord  Sefton 
did  so  unconsciously,  because  he  relied  on 
the  opinions  of  the  County  Bench.  The 
House  has  before  it  Lord  Sefton's  state- 
ment that  he  had  never  made  an  appoint- 
ment on  political  grounds,  and  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  give 
the  House  some  ground  for  saying  that 
Lord  Sefton's  appointments  were  political 
appointments.  What  are  the  facts  before 
the  House  ?  It  appears  that  the  system 
of  appointing  Magistrates  prior  to  1870 
on  purely  Party  grounds  had  degenerated 
at  that  time  into  an  abuse.  So  great  was 
the  abuse  that  the  Cabinet  decided  to 
make  a  change. 

Mr.  BRYCE  :  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  show  that  there  was  any  decision 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  Then  I  will  take 
leave  to  refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  correspondence  conducted  by  Lord 
Dufferin  and  Colonel  Wilson  Patten. 
Lord  Dufferin  says — 

"  I  have,  however,  to  inform  your  Lordships 
that  it  is  intended  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment " 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  I  must  enter  my 
protest  against  the  idea  that  wheuever  in 
official  correspondence  the  phrase  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government"  is  used  it 
signifies  the  assent  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  Then  are  we  to  take 
it  that  Lord  Dufferin's  letter  was  written 
against  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  ? 
Not  only  was  it  the  deliberate  decision  of 
the  Government,  but  it  was  concurred  in 
by  Lord  Derby,  the  Leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party.  The  arrangement  made 
then  had  lasted  for  20  years  ;  and  it  is 
only  since  1886  that  complaints  have 
arisen  as  to  the  disparity  between  Liberal 
and  Conservative  Magistrates.  Prior  to 
that  year  the  Magistrates  in  Lancashire 
and  elsewhere  were  in  a  position  satis- 
factory to  the  Government ;  and  if,  when- 
ever the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Partv 
think  it  necessary  to  change  their  opinions 
upon  matters  of  vital  importance,  fresh 
batches  of  Magistrates  are  to  be 
appointed,  the  thing  will  be  interminable, 
and   the   whole   population  will  become 
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Magistrates.  The  Bole  ground  for  tlie 
change  that  is  uow  made  is  the  Memorial 
sent  to  the  Cbaucellor  of  the  Duchy.  The 
Lord  Lieiitcuaut  has  poiuted  out  that 
Dearly  all  who  signed  that  Memorial 
arc  townsmeu.  I  fully  coufirm  what 
has  been  said  by  my  hou.  Frieuds  of  Lord 
Softou,  and  I  cau  confirm  it  from  a 
private  letter  written  to  myeelf,  and  which 
I  will  take  the'  liberty  of  quoting  to  the 
House.     Lord  Seftou  writes  to  me — 

"  I  have  never  miule  nn  ap[M>iDtment  in  my 
lifr  iiiion  political  grounds,  or  as  a  reward  for 
Party  services." 

I  do  not  helievo  you  can  find  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  who  more  carefully  examines 
into  the  fitness  of  those  whom  he 
appoints.  Yet  the  Government  delibe- 
rately reverts  to  a  system  wbii^li  bas  been 
tried,  and  wUicb  failed  when  it  was  tried, 
Tbey  profess  to  be  anxious  that  the 
appointments  should  be  made  irrespective 
of  political  considerations,  and  then,  by 
the  way  of  showing  their  consistency, 
they  propose  that  39  appointments  should 
bo  made  in  Lancaebire  on  political 
grounds.  Lord  Setton  said  that,  oven  if 
he  was  requested  to  do  so,  he  would  not 
add  to  the  Beuch  of  Magistrates  uu- 
necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  re- 
presentation to  political  opinions.  The 
Government,  however,  uow  return  to  a 
system  of  political  jobbery  of  the  most 
mischievous  and  regrettable  description. 
I  think  my  hon.  Friend  behind  me  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for 
raising  this  question. 
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The     House     divided  : — Ayes 
Noes  260.— (Division  List,  No.  61.) 
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PUBLIC    BUSINESS. 

Mu.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  (Matiehester, 

E.)  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 

Treasury  whether  the  general  sketch  of 


which  he 


for 


Wednesday  remains 
he  proposes  to  take 
Uegistration  Biil  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  ov  the 
TREASURY  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Edinburgh,  Midlothian)  :  Yes  ;  that  is 
HO.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill  will  be  read  a 
second  time  to-night,  and,  that  being  so, 
we  shall  go  on  with  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Registration  Bill  to-morrow. 
Mr.  CkapHn 


ORDERS  OF   THE  DA 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL.— C 
SECOSO      BEADIXG.      [ADJOUK 
DEBATE.] 

Onler  read,  for   resuming   Ad 
Debate   on    Ainendmeut    [24lh 
proposed  to  Question  [20th  Feh 


And  which  Amendment  was, 
To  leave  out  from  the  word 
end  of  tbe  Question,  in  onlcr  to 
"no  amendment  □(  the  Law  n 
ployere'  Liability  will  be  final 
which  does  not  provide  compen 
men  for  all  injuries  suetaiaod  ii 
course  of  their  employment,  and 
(heir  own  act  or  default,"— (.W 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  agaii 

words  proposed  t 

of  the  Question.' 

Debate  resume 

Mr.  SETON 
said,  he  regret 
approve  of  the  n 
was  brought  befc 
hurried  way  in 
proposed  it  shoul 
a  Biil  tliat  aSec 
working  men,  an 
the  case  of  tho8 
stated.  When 
brought  in  a  Bill 
ing  no  novel  pro 
the  recommend  at 
mi  t  tee  appoint© 
Gentleman  oppoi 
obstructed  the  m 
becoming  law. 
only  eight  hours 
consideration  of 
House,  and  only  n 
He  was  entirely 
of  the  Bill,  whiel 
of  common  empU 
tractiug  out  of 
simplified  the  pr 
to  support  the  Ai 
to  him  to  impr 
workmen.  The 
said  that  he  rega 
a  proposal  to  su 
employers'  li»bi] 
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e,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  ! 
imeone  had  the  ingeuuity  to 
a  system  of  iaauraace  iu  order  to 

workable.  But  the  procena  of  i 
e  on  the  part  of  the  emiiloyer  i 
ig  ou  uow,  and  if  the  Bill  xhould  ' 
t  process  would  be  extended,  aud 
AmeDdmeut  were  carried  the 
ivould  be  atill  further  exteudcil, 
was    no    difference    iu    prtuciple 

the  Bill  and  the  Ameudmeut ; 
j|y  a  differcuce  iti  degree.  The 
.  of  the  doctrine  of  commoti  em- 
t  involved  the  priuclple  of  indua- 
lUnince.  Was  the  right  hou. 
AD  aware  that  there  were  in  the 
Kingdom  and  iu  the  Uity  of 
DO  less  than  Sd)  public  eompauics 

on    the  busiuesa  of  employers' 

iDsnrauce  ?  These  compHhica 
ibscribed  capital  of  £4,aU,292, 
kunual  iDCome  of  over  £21)0,000 
from  premiums  paid  in  respect  of 
rs'  liability.  He  had  received  a 
3m  the  manager  of  oue  of  these 
es  which  was  to  the  effect  thut 
it  hoQ.  Gentleman's  Amendment 
^ivc  much  more  satisfaction  all 
ur  the  employers  would  be  liable 

accidents,  and  the  companies 
^et    at   a  premium    to  meet  this 

as  there  would  be  no  question  of 
,  and  there  would  not  be  half  the 
which  would  arise  under  the 
t  stood.  He  submitted  that  he 
>wn  that  there  was  an  e:(istiug 
ial  lusuriLuce  Organisation  ready 
1.  He  hoped  the  Goveruineut 
see  their  way  to  introduce  the 
uent  into  the  Bill,  because  he 
I  it  would  largely  benefit  the 
in  and  enable  them  to  obtain  com- 
iu  in  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
ban  under  the   Bill,  and  further 

it  would  largely  decrease  tlie 
IS  of  litigation  aud  simplify  the 
re.     Clause  2  of  the  Bill,  which 

workman  the  choice  either  of 
;ompeuKaCion  from  the  iusurntice 
of  bringing  na  action  against  the 
3r,  would  destroy  all  the  existing 
C6  Societies  from  which  the  men, 

litigation,  now  received  fair  and 
npensatiou  for  injuries,  for  em- 
,  by  reasou  of  the  uncertainty  of 
ion  of  the  workmen,  would  not 
E  their  subscriptions  to  the  funds 

were  paid  expressly  to  avoid 
iQ  arising  on  the  question  of  risk 
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as  to  the  contracting  out  of  the  Act, 
Strong  observations  had  been  made  about 
coercion  and  bogus  deputations,  and  he 
did  not  propose  to  go  further  into  the 
matter  than  to  say  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  made  ihe  charge  might  have  given 
some  evidence  in  support  of  his  state- 
meut.  There  were  many  societies  against 
which  no  audi  charge  could  be  sustained 
for  a  moment,  and  there  were  many  which 
both  the  employers  and  the  men  were 
anxious  to  see  continued.  He  had  re- 
ceived numerous  unsolicited  commuulca- 
tions  from  hiscoustitneutsdeclaring  their 
anxiety  to  see  these  societies  preserved. 
The  Secretary  to  tlie  Loudon  aud  North- 
Western  Itailway  Mutual  Insurance  So- 
ciety (Kuuning  Department)  had  written 
to  him,  though  he  was  neither  a  director 
nor  a  shareholder  of  that  company,  urging 
him  to  do  his  beat  to  get  his  company 
exempted  from  this  clause  of  the  Bill. 
This  correspondent  said — 

"  I  Ixf;  (o  inclose  y"u  bnlancc-shect  for  1891 
as  our  balance-sheet  for  lHa2  is  not  jet  ready, 
and  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  number  of 
members  in  our  .Society  at  the  end  ot  the  year 
1H92  wsa  111,463.  Tlie  [laymcnts  made  by  the 
company  during  the  12  years  since  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  ot  INHl  amount  to 
£2a,fi!)0,  anil  those  made  by  the  Society  from 
membera"  payments  are  £,sy,00O.  It  is  the 
unanimous  will  oi  all  the  members  to  remain 
as  at  present.  There  aie  about  37.U()0  raembert 
in  the  Tralfic  Department  Insurance,  and  8,000 
members  in  the  Creive  Works  Iniiuranee,  and 
tliey  iiave  hail  meetings  ond  are  all  ilesiroua  ot 
remaining  as  at  preseiit." 
He  had  had  a  letter  from  the  Si.  Helen's 
Junction  Branch  ot  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  the  balances  in  hand  to  the 
end  of  1892  amounted  to  £«6,897,  and 
that  under  the  operation  of  this  clause 
the  Society  would  be  al>so!utely  de- 
stroyed. These  Societies,  generally,  de- 
sired to  see  a  clause  exempting  them  from 
the  operation  of  the  clause,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  failed  to  aee  why 
the  Goverunieut  should  attempt  to  thrust 
benevolent  legislation  down  the  throats 
of  men  who  did  not  desire  it.  The 
manager  of  the  Oldbury  Alkali  Company, 
Limited,  writing  to  the  Home  Secretary 
iu  regard  to  the  Bill,  spoke  about  the 
scheme  which  the  employers  hod  sub- 
mitted lo  ihe  men  in  18B0,  and  which 
had  Iwen  in  operation  since  January  I, 
\m\.     He  says — 

"During  the   II  years,  IBSl-18'Jl   inelusive^ 
we  hod  not  one  fatal  accident  at  out  works,  in 
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happy  contrast  to  the  nine  preceding  years, 
1872  to  1880  inclusive,  during  which  seven 
deaths  occurred  from  accidents.  This  immu- 
nity from  serious  accidents  1  largely  attribute 
to  the  greater  care  and  vigilance  exercised  by 
the  men  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  in. 
terest  which  our  scheme  throws  upon  them." 

He  went  on  to  say — 

**  Unhappily,  in  1892  two  fatal  accidents 
occurred  :  one  due  to  a  scald  from  the  escape 
from  a  steam  boiler  of  steam,  due  to  the  man's 
own  act ;  the  second  due  to  the  workman  in 
charge  opening  a  tap  by  which  the  poor  fellow 
was  terribly  s^ded  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
soda.  Now,  please  mark  what  happened!  No. 
1,  on  his  dying  bed,  knowing  that  if  he  died 
£100  would  be  immediately  paid  to  his  heire, 
said  to  his  father,  *  Tell  Mr.  Chance  that  no 
man  was  to  blame  but  myself/  No.  2  told 
several  of  his  family  that  it  was  *  purely  an 
accident,'  and  the  Coroner's  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  '  Accidental  death.*  His  parents  also 
received  £100  from  our  fund.  Had  no  such 
friendly  fund  existed  what  a  distressing  temp- 
tation would  there  have  been  for  each  sufferer 
to  remain  silent  on  his  death-bed  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  accident,  so  as  to  leave  his  friends 
free  to  try  to  obtain  compensation  in  a  Court 
of  Law  !  " 

This  gentleman  further  wrote — 

**  We  have,  during  these  12  years,  contributed 
sums  largely  in  excess  of  any  amounts  we 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  under  the 
Act,  and  our  men  have  in  every  case  of  acci- 
dent, from  whatever  cause,  received  prompt 
and  full  payment  as  provided." 

The  writer  pointed  out  that  the  object 
of  the  liberality  of  the  company  was  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  litigation  with  all 
its  disturbing  effects  on  their  business, 
and  to  strengthen  the  good  feeling  which 
existed  between  the  company  and  their 
workpeople.  The  reply  of  the  Home 
Office,  which  was  dated  so  lately  as 
March  4,  was  simply — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  iState  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo 
on  the  subject  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
and  I  am  to  say,  in  reply,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention,  nor  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  it  be  the  effect,  of  the  Bill  to  dis- 
courage such  mutually  beneficial  arrangements 
as  have  existed  between  myself  and  your  work- 
people." 

He  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  to  be  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  would  except  from  its 
operation  these  Insurance  Societies.  He 
had  been  much  struck  by  a  clause  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  of  1888  to  provide 
that  Societies  that  desired  it  should,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be 
allowed  to  contract  out.  No  injury 
would  be  done   to   anybody   by  such  a 

Mr.  Seton-Karr 


clause  as  that,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill.     The  best  part  of 
the  Bill  was  that  which  related  to  the 
simplification  of  procedure.     He  did  not 
think  those  hon.  Members  who  thought 
that    the    Amendment    won  hi     lead     to 
litigation  had  proved  their  case.     If  the 
Bill  were   passed   without    the   Amend- 
ment the  workman,  to  be  qualified   for 
compensation,    must   prove    the  positive 
proposition — namely,  that  the  injury  had 
resulted  from  the  negligence  of  some  one 
other  than  himself.     If  the  Amendment 
were  accepted,  then  the  workman  need 
only  prove  the  negative  proposition,  that 
the  injury  did  not  proceed  from  his  oditi 
negligence.      Surely  it  would  be   much 
easier  to   prove   the   negative    than  the 
positive   proposition.      The   manager  of 
oue   of    the    Insurance    Companies,    to 
whose  letter  he  had  referred,  made  the 
remarkable  statement — 

"  As  regards  claims  generally,  a  greater  i>art 
of  the  expenses  incurred  under  this  hea<ling 
may  be  said  to  be  expended  in  law,  there  bein^ 
so  many,  what  we  may  call  *8i)ec.  cases,' 
got  up  by  cheap  lawyers  on  the  principle  of  *  no 
cure  no  pay.' " 

Well,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  effect  of 
embodying  the  Amendment  in  the  Bill 
would  be  to  largely  reduce  litigation,  and 
for  that  reason  he  proposed  to  supj)ort  it. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  merely  say  that 
if  they  wanted  to  pass  a  good  Bill  which 
would  put  the  law  on  a  most  satisfactory 
footing  they  should  adopt  the  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain). 

•Mr.  HARRY  SMITH  (Falkirk,  &c.) 
said,  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  general  criticism,  whether 
in  approval  or  otherwise,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bill.  The  Home  Secretary 
stated  the  three  great  purposes  he  had  in 
view  in  connection  with  this  Bill  were 
the  abolitiou  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  the  prohibition  of  contract- 
ing out  of  the  Act,  and  the  simplifica- 
tion of  procedure.  With  regard  to  the  firet 
two,  he  was  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
proposals  in  the  Bill ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  simplification  of  procedure,  he  pressed 
upon  the  Home  Secretary  to  make 
Clause  8,  which  applied  the  Bill  to  Scot- 
land, very  different  from  what  it  now 
was.  Because  instead  of  simplifying,  it 
would  stereotype  procedure  which  had 
proved  itself  during  many  years  very  bad 
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aud  co.'^tly.     Although  the  matter  was  a 
little  technical,  as  one  who  had  had  large 
experience  in  dealing  with  cases  under 
the  Act  in  Scotland,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted  to    state  in  a   general  way  the 
natnre  of  the  procedure  in  Scotland.     In 
Scotland  a  workman  sued  an  employer  in 
the  Sheriff  Court — which  answered  to  the 
County  Court  in  England — under  the  Act 
of  1880;    but   in   the   vast  majority  of 
cases  he  desired  to  have  the  amount  of 
the  damages  that  were  to  be  awarded  to 
him  found  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  That 
was  not  surprising,  as,  if  the  workman 
contented  himself  with  the  verdict  of  the 
Court  without  a  jury,  there  was  a  costly 
series  of  appeals   dealing  not  only  with 
the   sum   awarded,    but    with    the    law 
of  the  case.      The  workman  could  also 
remove     the    case    to     the     Court     of 
Session  to  secure  trial  by  jury.     But  there 
was    one    deterrent,  and  that  was  that 
it   was   in    the    power    of     the    Court 
of  Session  to   award    the  same   amount 
of     costs    as     if     the    case    had     pro- 
ceeded   in  the  local    Court.      He    need 
not    say   that    the    costs    in     the    two 
Courts    differed    very    materially.     But 
there  was  a  means  of  getting  behind  the 
Act  of  1877,  and  going  to  the  Court  of 
Session    without    running    the    risk    of 
having   the   damages   reduced   to    those 
which  would  be  awarded  in  the  Court 
l^low.      By    the    Act    of   George    IV. 
a  litigant  could   carry  a  case  from  the 
local   Court   to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
trial   by  jury,    provided    that    the   sum 
claimed  was  not  under  £40.     Obviously 
the  proper   remedy  was  for  the  Home 
Secretary  to  introduce  a  clause  allowing 
actions  of  this  kind  to   be  tried  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  with  the   assistance  of  a 
jury.     The  machinery  was  there,  and  it 
would   cost   the   public   nothing.      The 
present  anomalous    position    of   matters 
was  this  :  that  according  to  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  while  in  England  a  workman  could 
sue  up  to  £100  without  the  more  costly 
procedure,  in   Scotland,  which  was  the 
poorer  country,  if  he  sued  for  more  than 
£4C,  he  must  sue  in  the  more  costly  and 
tedious  Court.     He  (Mr.  Harry  Smith) 
had  received  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  matter  some 
statistics  as  to  the  costs  in  Scotland.    In 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  one  case  where 
£100  was   recovered,    the    judicial  ex- 
penses amounted  to  £362  lis.  2d.      In 
another  case  the  verdict  was  £79  10s., 
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and  the  judicial  expenses  £259  8s.  lid. 
After  paying  these  enormous  costs,  the 
House  would  see  that  the  balance  to  the 
injured  workman  would  be  of  the 
scantiest  description,  as  there  were  extra- 
judicial expenses  to  be  added.  The  case 
was  similar  where  an  employer  succeeded 
in  his  defence,  A  successful  defence  in 
Scotland  was  sometimes  a  luxury  of  a 
most  expensive  character.  In  one  case  a 
successful  defender's  taxed  costs  amounted 
to  £315  ;  in  another  to  £165  ;  in  a  third 
to  £187  ;  and  in  a  fourth  to  £204. 
Those  were  samples  of  recent  cases.  So 
that  it  seemed  the  present  system  secured 
the  smallest  possible  benefit  to  the  work- 
men, at  the  largest  possible  cost  to  the 
employer.  The  Bill,  he  thought,  would 
lose  more  than  half  its  value  to  the  work- 
men of  Scotland  if  it  remained  in  the 
state  in  which  it  now  stood.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  order  to  put  them 
on  the  same  level  as  their  brethren  in 
England,  that  the  system  of  jury  trial 
should  be  introduced  in  the  local  Courts 
as  well  as  the  Court  of  Session. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  (Lancashire,  Orms- 
kirk)  :  I  wish  to  approach  this  Bill  from 
rather  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
in  which  it  has  yet  been  approached  in 
the  House.  I  want  to  deal,  first,  with 
its  principles ;  and,  secondly,  with  its 
provisions  as  they  affect  shipowners. 
Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Bill 
in  its  present  shape  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  Bill  which  must  encourage 
perjury  in  the  Courts,  and  lead  to 
antagonism  in  the  relation  of  employers 
and  employed.  I  know  that  these  are 
strong  statements,  which  require  reasons 
to  support  them.  If  the  principle  of 
compensation  to  workmen  is  to  be 
extended,  to  which  I  have  no  objection, 
it  ought  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  right  hori.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain),  otherwise  employers  and 
workmen  will  be  placed  in  improper 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  family  of 
the  workman,  in  the  event  of  accident, 
will  derive  little  benefit  under  the  Bill. 
What  are  the  conditions  under  which 
workmen  will  obtain  compensation  ? 
The  Bill  provides  that  where  a  workman 
proves  that  an  accident  is  due  to 
negligence  of  the  employer,  he  is  to 
receive  adequate  compensation  ;  but  if  he 
fails  to  show  negligence  of  the  employer 
or  fellow- workman,  then  he  will  receive 
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no  compensation  wbatev 
it  comes  to  this  :  that  fo 
obtain  any  advantages  ud 
interests  become  direct) 
those  of  hia  employer  ;  i 
you  will  put  a  temptatioi 
the  workiug  man  to  givt 
in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Mk.  ASQUITH  :  He. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  : 
Secretary  cheers  that, 
to  my  miuJ,  fair  to  put  i 
that  position.  As  a  rul< 
an  accident  destroys  all 
cause,  and  it  becomes  a  m 
whether  the  accident  is  di 
or  pure  accideut.  That  ii 
matter  to  all  employers,  1 
to  shipowners.  I  tliiuk  t 
of  the  right  hon.  Geutleir 
for  West  Birmingham  is  t 
meeting  all  cases  of  ace 
not  arise  out  of  a  man's  t 
I  have  endeavoured  to  gel 
hearing  ou  this  matter  i 
find  that  during  the  12 
June,  1891,  there  were 
totally  lost,  or  which  mi 
accideut  involving  more 
life.  Out  of  these 
attributed  to  causes  for  v- 
was  held  responsible,  aod 
to  be  due  to  bad  seamans 
Bill  would  only  benefit 
275  out  of  the  1,550  vei 
words,  it  would  only  beni 

this  Bill,  so  far  as  the  sh 
eerned,  would  confer  tb 
advantage,  whilst  causin) 
of  evil.  There  is  ui 
tween  accidents  at  sea 
The  relative  position  of  t 
regards  liability,  and  the 
or  shore  employer  are  dis 
Tiio  loss  or  liability  to  » 
the  event  of  accidents  ir 
limited  to  the  damage  di 
workings  and  to  the  los« 
taiued  by  his  workpeople 
the  fault  of  those  iu  chi 
the  shipowners'  liability  | 
that.  The  shipowner  in 
collision  is  liable,  uot  onl 
damage  done  to  his  own 
and  passBiigers,  but  also 
sustained  to  the  vessel  ' 
ship  has  comeiutocollisic 
on  the  part  of  his  crew  ii 
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I  think  an  J  thing  that  places  the  crew  of 
a  vessel  in  a  position  to  feel  that  the 
evidence  they  give  may  benefit  themselves 
will  make  the  position  both  of  the  cap- 
tain and  the  officers  most  unsatisfactory. 
That  is,  however,  the  state  of  things 
which  this  Bill  will  create.  I  admit  at 
once  that  in  the  case  of  a  collision,  if  one 
vessel  is  found  to  be  in  fault  and  any 
men  who  were  on  the  vessel  not  found 
to  be  in  fault  are  drowned,  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  in  default  will  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  compeusation.  That  com- 
pensation will  be  limited  in  amount 
and  will  be  difficult  to  obtain,  whereas 
the  compensation  that  will  be  obtained 
from  the  owner  of  their  own  ship  will 
be  secured  directly,  and  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  if  it  were  necessary  to  sue  the 
owner  of  the  other  ship.  The  Bill  will 
increase  the  giving  of  improper  evidence 
in  these  very  difficult  cases.  In  case  a 
vessel  is  stranded  and  the  crew  can  prove 
that  the  stranding  is  due  to  negligence 
those  members  of  the  crew  who  suffer 
injury  and  the  representatives  of  those 
who  are  lost  will  have  a  claim  against  their 
owners  ;  whereas  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
she  has  stranded  by  pure  accident  the 
claim  will  absolutely  disappear.  There 
is  another  point  to  which  I  must  direct 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention.  A 
very  common  practice  has  grown  up  in 
modern  days  of  owning  vessels  under 
the  limited  liability  principle,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  shares  being  paid  up.  If 
such  a  vessel  is  lost  or  so  seriously 
damaged  as  to  be  a  constructive  total  loss 
the  seamen  on  board  will  be  unable  to 
claim  against  anyone,  as  the  Limited 
Liability  Company  will  disappear.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  individual  owner 
is  proprietor  of  the  ship  and  these  claims 
arise,  the  seamen  will  be  able  to  claim 
against  him.  If  this  Bill  passes  in  its 
present  shape,  I  feel  sure  it  will  encour- 
age the  further  creation  of  these  single- 
ship  companies  for  the  purpose  of  further 
restricting  the  liability  and  responsibility 
of  individual  owners.  All  the  difficulties 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  with  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  shipowner 
would  be  entirely  obviated  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  as  the  whole  of  the 
seamen  employed  on  British  ships  and 
snffering  loss  by  accidents  would  be  able 
to  obtain  compensation.  At  the  same 
time,  all  the  litigation  which  the  present 
Bill  will  so  effectually  promote  woiUd  be 


avoided,  and  no  question  of  negligence 
would  arise,  the  result  being  that  good 
relations  would  be  retained  among  officers, 
crew,  and  owners.  I  have  an  idea  that 
if  the  Bill  passes  in  its  present  shape 
owners  will  be  more  inclined  to  ship  as 
seamen  foreigners  with  fewer  domestic 
claims  than  the  British  sailor  generally 
has.  The  sole  argument  I  have  heard 
from  the  Home  Secretary  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment  is  that  it 
would  mean  the  carrying  into  effect  of  a 
wholesale  industrial  insurance  scheme.  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  quite 
unaware  of  the  modern  commercial  prac- 
tice. Shipowners  already  effect  insur- 
ances either  by  ordinary  policies  or  by 
mutual  associations  formed  amongst 
themselves  against  every  possible  risk 
that  can  bring  pecuniary  loss  to  them. 
It  is  always  understood  that  the  ship- 
owner insures  his  vessel  against  marine 
risk  ;  but  it  may  surprise  many  to  be  told 
that  they  protect  themselves  by  indem- 
nity or  insurance  against  their  present 
liability  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  in- 
jury at  Common  Law,  as  also  against 
damage  to  their  vessel,  damage  to  cargo, 
harbour  risks,  fines  imposed  on  their 
sailors  for  smuggling,  and  misconduct  of 
the  crew.  They  also  insure  against  un- 
due interference  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  respect  to  their  liabilities  as  carriers, 
and  further  against  any  legal  cost  which 
may  be  placed  upon  them  in  respect  of 
the  defence  of  their  interests  against  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  any  case  of  loss  which  the 
shipowner  to-day  does  not,  as  a  rule,  insure 
or  protect  himsejf  against.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Home  Secretary's 
bogey  of  wholesale  industrial  insurance 
is  placed  out  of  court  at  once.  To  give 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  system  of  insurance 
is  carried  out  by  shipowners,  I  may  say 
I  have  here  a  list  of  15  Associations  in 
this  country  for  insuring  British  ships 
against  the  risks  I  have  indicated. 
No  fewer  than  7,500  ships  are  insured  in 
one  or  more  of  these  Associations.  The 
tonnage  of  these  ships  approaches 
9,000,000,  or  practically  75  per  cent,  of 
the  total  employed  tonnage  of  this 
country.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  am 
not  altogether  advocating  the  views 
which  have  been  put  before  the  Home 
Secretary  by  the  shipowners.  They 
desire  that  seamen  should  be  altogether 
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excluded  from  the  Bill.  If  the  Home 
Secretary  declines  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment, I  think  that  circumstances  of 
shipowners  are  such  that  seamen  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Bill.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  my  fellow-shipowners 
over-estimate  altogether  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  which  the  Bill  or  the 
Amendment  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
would  cast  upon  them.  I  have  rather 
closely  gone  into  the  figures  on  this 
matter,  and  I  will  give  a  few  facts 
to  show  the  probable  amount  of  liability 
which  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
would  impose  on  the  shipowners  as  com- 
pared with  the  liability  which  would  be 
cast  upon  them  by  the  Amend- 
ment. In  1891  there  were  rather  under 
300  deaths  of  seanden  through  shipwreck, 
and  228  deaths  from  accidents  on  board 
steamers,  whilst  there  were  800  deaths 
from  shipwreck  and  228  deaths  from 
accidents  on  board  sailing  ships. 
In  the  sailing  ships  in  which  these  deaths 
took  place  there  were  62,000  men  em- 
ployed, the  wages  of  these  men  amounting 
to  £2,800,000  a  year.  On  board  steamers 
122,000  seamen  were  employed,  their 
wages  amounting  to  £6,750,000  per 
annum.  Assuming  that  the  loss  of  life 
by  shipwreck  arose  from  negligence  in 
tho  proportion  I  have  indicated,  and  that 
the  juries  who  assessed  the  damages  gave 
for  every  man  lost  compensation  equal 
to  three  years'  wages,  which  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  say  is  a 
reasonable  assumption,  the  cost  to  the 
sailing  ship  owners  would  amount  to 
£22,000  a  year,  or  £3  per  ship  employed. 
I  have  taken  my  figures  out  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  for  1891. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  You  are  dealing 
only  with  deaths  ? 

Mr.  FORWOOD  :  Yes.  I  will  come 
to  injuries  presently.  These  shipowners, 
on  the  same  basis,  would  have  to  pay 
something  like  £13,000  a  year,  or 
£2  lOs.  per  vessel.  I  can  find  no  record 
anywhere  that  will  enable  me  to  form 
any  approximate  estimate  of  what  the 
compensation  arising  from  injuries  would 
be.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
amount  would  at  all  approach  that  which 
would  fall  upon  employers  on  shore. 
Under  the  Shipping  Law  the  shipowner 
is  already  liable  to  provide  medical 
attendance,  hospital  care,  and  so  on,  and 
to  pay  the  wages  of  any  man  who  receives 
injury  on  board  his  ship.     Therefore,  I 

Mr,  Forwood 


think  it  may  probably  be  a  fair  estimate 
to  place  the  amount  for  injuries  at  25  or 
even  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  for 
deaths.  Taking  the  same  basis,  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  what  the  charge  on 
shipowners  would  be  if  the  Amendment 
became  law.  I  must  take  the  whole  of 
the  deaths  that  occur  by  shipwreck,  and 
I  must  add  400  deaths  that  occur  fronn 
accidents  on  board  the  vessels  apart  from 
shipwreck.  I  think  the  Bill  is  faulty  io 
having  no  limit  of  liability  ;  and  that,  if 
it  is  to  apply  to  shipowners,  it  is  but 
reasonable  and  fair  that  a  limit 
should  be  fixed.  If  the  shipowner 
assumes  all  the  responsibility  involved  in 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham, I  submit  thatamaximum 
of  two  years'  pay  would  be  reasonable 
and  fair  for  him  to  undertake.  On  that 
basis,  the  extra  cost  to  the  sailing  ship- 
owner, taking  the  whole  of  the  respon- 
sibility, would  amount  to  a  little  more 
than  £10  a  ship  per  annum. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Plus  the  £3. 

Mr.  forwood  :  Yes ;  and  on 
steamers  the  additional  charge  would  be 
exactly  £10  per  ship  per  annum.  But 
these  estimates  are  made  irrespective  of 
the  consideration  of  what  might  be  the 
compensation  payable  for  injuries. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  What  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  aggregate  sum  in  these  cases  ? 

Mr.  forwood  :  It  would  be  £13 
on  sailing  ships  and  £12  10s.  on  steamers. 
As  far  as  shipowners  are  concerned,  I 
think  they  will  see  it  is  far  better  for 
them  to  incur  this  direct  extra  charge 
than  be  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  damages 
on  the  evidence  of  men  whose  testimony 
might  be  aflTected  by  their  own  interests. 
From  the  philanthropic  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  if  provision 
is  made  for  all  loss  arising  to  seamen 
from  accidents  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
calling,  the  misery  we  see  in  our  seaport 
towns  through  the  distressing  circum- 
stances of  orphans  and  widows  of  seamen 
lost  at  sea  will  be  largely  removed.  In- 
surances against  employers'  liability  are 
to-day  of  the  commonest  occurrence.  I 
have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain, 
from  a  very  trustworthy  and  experienced 
source,  what  the  probable  charge  on  the 
land  employers  of  the  country  will  be 
for  protecting  themselves  against  the 
liabilities  that  will  be  cast  upon  them 
under  this  Bill.  I  am  told  that  the  value 
of   the   insurable  risk  under  the  BUI  is 
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estimated  at  lOs.  per  £100  of  wages  paid 
per  annum,  as  against  the  2s.  6d.  per 
£100  which  is  found  to  represent  the 
insurable  value  of  the  risks  under  the 
present  Act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
risks  created  by  the  Bill  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  of  a  very  varying  character, 
and  they  depend  largely  upon  the  idio- 
sjncracies  of  juries.  In  one  part  of  the 
country  a  jury  may  give  compensation 
equalling  two  years'  wages,  and  in 
another  a  jury  may  go  as  far  as  four  or 
five  years.  The  Insurance  Companies, 
of  course,  have  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  extreme  point  to  which  their 
liability  may  be  forced.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  insert  in  his  Bill  a 
liberal  maximum  by  which  people  can 
calculate  what  their  liability  is  going  to 
be,  he  can  adopt  the  Amendment,  under 
which  every  man  who  meets  with  an 
accident  may  receive  compensation  with- 
out imposing  any  greater  cost  on  the 
employer  than  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  uncertain  liability  imposed  by  the 
Bill.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
fix  the  limit  in  case  of  death  at  £150, 
and  in  case  of  total  disablement  at  £400, 
with  compensation  for  partial  disablement 
providing  that  the  workman  is  incapa- 
citated for  four  weeks,  the  employer  will, 
I  am  informed,  be  able  to  protect  himself 
by  insurance  at  no  greater  cost  than  lOs. 
per  cent.,  which  would  be  the  cost  of 
iusuring  under  the  Bill  as  it  stands.  I 
know  there  are  many  who  object  to  any 
such  scheme.  I  know  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Trades  Unions  do  not  favour 
the  broad  extension  of  the  Bill  proposed 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain). I  am  not  surprised  at  that  objec- 
tion, because  if  you  impose  upon  the 
employer  all  this  responsibility  you  will 
largely  diminish  the  necessity  for^  the 
benefit  funds  which  keep  these  gentlemen 
to  the  front  in  the  agitations  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILSON  (Durham,  Mid): 
Might  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
name  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  he  says  are 
kept  by  these  funds  ?  He  might  mention 
one  or  two. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  :  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  respond  to  the  hon.  Member's 
challenge.  I  do  not  think  that,  for  the 
purpotse  I  have  mentioned,  it  would 
strengthen  my  argument.  My  argument 
is  that,  if  the  Bill  is  extended  in  the 
direction  of  the  Amendment,  the  neces- 


sity for  many  of  these  benefit  funds  would 
disappear,  as  the  men  would  get  full 
compensation  for  every  accident,  although 
the  extra  cost  to  the  employer  would  not 
be  greater  than  under  the  Bill.  We 
must  not  forget  that  all  legislation  of  this 
class  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  someone  must  pay  it. 
At  the  same  time,  of  all  the  forms  of 
protection  that  are  suggested,  the 
Amendment  is  the  best  and  the  least 
onerous,  whilst  its  benefits  are  the  most 
far-reaching,  as  it  makes  provision  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  keeps  people 
of  a  future  generation  from  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  the  workhouse. 

♦Mr.  WALTER  M*LAREN  (Cheshire, 
Crewe)  said,  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
which  had  deprived  hon.  Members  who 
wished  to  speak  on  this  Bill  of  several 
hours  which  had  been  expected  to  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Bill 
would,  he  hoped,  induce  hon.  Members 
to  compress  their  speeches  into  the 
shortest  possible  time,  so  that  the  House 
might  dispose  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  the 
Second  Reading  was  concerned,  that 
night.  Therefore,  though  there  were 
many  points  of  the  Bill  which  he  would 
like  to  discuss,  he  intended  to  deal  mainly 
with  one  section  of  great  importance. 
He  wished,  first,  to  say  a  word  about 
Sub-section  2  of  Clause  1,  which 
provided  that  no  compensation  should 
be  given  to  a  workman  who,  know- 
ing of  some  defect  likely  to  cause 
injury,  failed  without  reasonable  excuse 
to  give  information  of  that  defect  to  the 
employer,  or  to  someone  acting  on  his 
behalf.  It  had  been  strongly  represented 
to  him  by  workmen  who  were  well  able  to 
jadge  of  this  particular  matter  that  such 
a  clause,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  workmen  of  com- 
pensation for  injuries.  If  a  workman 
noticed  a  defect  in  machinery  likely  to 
cause  injury,  and  gave  notice  of  that 
defect  to  his  employer  or  the  foreman, 
and  no  remedy  wasprovided,and  the  defect 
was  allowed  to  continue,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  that  workman,  in  the  event 
of  an  accident,  would  not  be  held  to  have 
condoned  the  defect,  and  therefore  to 
have  deprived  himself  of  the  right  to 
compensation.  That  was  a  matter 
which  he  trusted  the  Home  Secretary 
would  make  clear  when  the  Committee 
stage  of  the  Bill  was  reached.  But  the 
main  question  on  which  he  wished  to 
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address  tbe  House  was  tLe  qucstioo  of 
contracting  out  of  tLe  Act,  and  the 
effect  which  tlio  Bill  woiiid  Lave  in 
that  respect  on  a  large  number  of  work- 
men if  it  passed  in  its  present  shape. 
There  were  many  lusuranue  Societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
ones  which  he  would  take  as  au  illustra- 
tion, BB  they  were  by  far  the  largest  and 
the  beet  iu  the  country,  were  tbe  three 
lusurauee  Societies  organised  by  tbe 
Loudon  aud  North- Western  Railway 
Compauy.  Representing,  as  he  did,  8,U0<) 
or  9,000  of  the  workmen  of  that  company, 
every  one  of  whom  had  contracted  him- 
self out  of  the  Act,  the  House  would,  he 
was  sure,  pardon  him  if  he  dwelt  par- 
ticularly ou  that  point.  There  were 
60,000  workmen  employeil  by  that  Rail- 
way Compauy,  and,  speaking  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  ventured 
to  say  that  the  vast  majority,  or  90  per 
cent,  of  the  men,  were  willing  to  con- 
tract themselves  otit  of  the  Act,  aud 
would  much  regret  if  the  Bill  passed  into 
law  in  its  present  shape.  The  meu 
agreed  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
Act  because  it  was  very  much  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so,  as  they  got  much 
better  terms  under  the  Insui 
Societies  than  otherwise.  There 
three  Insurance  Societies  connected 
the  Loudon  and  North- Western  Railway 
— namely,  the  Mutual  Insurance  Society, 
tbe  Running  Department  Mutual  In- 
surance Society,  and  the  Works  Mutuiit 
Insurance  Society.  Out  of  every  lid. 
contributed  to  tbe  funds  of  these  Societies 
the  company  paid  5(1. — that  was  to  sti 
the  men  paid  6d.  aud  the  compauy  5 
the  total  contribution  ot  the  company 
the  Insurance  Kot-ifiies  every  year  being 
£22,000.  The  men  knew  that  they 
could  not  get  £22,000  in  compensation 
every  year  if  they  were  left  to  the  tetidor 
mercies  of  an  Act  of  PurlJHment.  Those 
Societies  gave  compensation  to  the 
workmen  for  all  accidents.  If  a  man  iu 
using  a  hammer  smashed  his  thumb  be 
would  get  compcnsatiou.  There  was  no 
delay;  no  hcsilatiou ;  no  litigation;  the 
money  was  paid  at  once.  There  was 
also  au  unwritten  rule  that  if  a  man 
were  seriouKly  and  permanently  injured, 
some  liglit  occnpation  was  found  foi' 
bim  ;  and  if  a  mm  were  killed  his 
widow  or  children  had  a  prior  claim  on 
the  company  for  such  employment  as 
could  be  found  fur  them.  There  was, 
Mt.  fFaller  M'Laren 
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present,  and  that  under  Clause  3  it  was 
open  to  an  injured  workman  to  go  to  law 
under  the  Act,  or  to  go  to  the  Societies 
for  compensation.     That  was  quite  true 
on  paper.      The  Bill,  no  doubt,  gave  the 
men    that    option ;   but    the  weak  point 
about    the    Bill    was   that   it   could  not 
compel    the     company   to   continue    its 
contribution    of     £22,000    a     year     to 
the    Societies.      If   the    accident    were 
a      clear     case     under     the     Act,     the 
man     would    go    to    law ;  if     not,    he 
would    go    to   the  Society,  so  from  the 
men^s  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  case 
of  "  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."     That 
would  be  first-rate  for  the  men,  provided 
the    company    could    be    compelled    to 
continue   to  pay  £22,000  a  year  to  the 
Insurance    Societies   in   addition    to  the 
costs  of  lawsuits.     But  would  it  do  so  ? 
The   Midland  Railway  Company,  which 
employed   one-third   less   men   than  the 
London    and   North -Western   Company, 
did  not  ask  its  pien  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Act,  and  the  highest  sum  it 
had  ever  paid  in  anyone  year  in  compensa- 
tion   for    injuries    was    £1,300.      The 
London    and   North-Western    Company, 
which    employed    one-third    more   men, 
would,  if   they  did  not  ask  the  men  to 
contract  out  of  the   Act,   probably  pay 
£2,000  a   year   in    compensation.      But 
that  company  did  ask  the  men  to  contract 
out  of  the  Act,  and  it  paid  to   the  In- 
surance Societies  £22,0()0  a  year  in  con- 
sideration of  the  contract.     The  chances 
were  that  if  the  Bill,  as  it  stood,  were 
passed,    the   company  would    drop    the 
£22,000   a  year  voluntary  contribution, 
and    content     itself     with     paying    the 
£2,000   a   year   in   compensation.     The 
result  of  such  a  step  would  be  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  men  injured  would  get 
nothing  at  all,  and  what  the  remaining 
10  per  cent,  would  chiefly  get  would  be 
a  lawsuit,  because  th,ere  was  no  doubt 
that  such  a  powerful  company  would  fight 
most    claims    for     compensation     made 
under  the  Act.     Of  the   10  per  cent,  of 
the  injured  men  who  would   go  to  law 
probably  half  of  them  would  be  defeated 
and  would  be  ruined  by  lawyers'  costs, 
and  the  other  half  who  would  win  would 
find,  after  paying  the  lawyers,  that  they 
had  very  little  left  of  the  compensation 
awarded  them.   Meantime,  the  Insurance 
Societies  would  probably  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  men  would  be  in  a  very 
much  worse  position  than  they  were  at 


present.  He,  therefore,  wished  again  to 
urge  the  strong  desire  of  the  men  to  be 
let  alone,  and  he  hoped  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  give  way  to  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  St.  Helen's  had  quoted  the 
Home  Secretary  as  having  said  that  the 
Bill  would  not  interfere  with  good  In- 
surance Societies.  But  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Society,  Mr.  Webb,  the  chief 
locomotive  superintendent  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Company,  said — 

"  If  the  Employers*  Liability  (Amendment) 
Bill  was  passed  in  it«  present  form  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  Insurance  Society  to 
continue." 

There  was  a  forecast  of  the  danger 
which  the  Home  Secretarv  said  he 
desired  to  obviate.  He  did  not  object  to 
a  clause  forbidding  contracting  out  as 
a  general  rule,  provided  some  safeguard 
was  inserted  in  the  Bill  for  the  protection 
of  Insurance  Societies  of  this  kind.  He 
was  entirely  opposed  to  the  employers 
compelling  the  men  to  contract  out,  but  he 
was  willing  to  agree  to  any  arrangement 
by  which  the  feeling  of  the  men,  of  any 
company  or  employer,  as  to  whether  or 
not  thev  desired  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Act  should  be  ascertained  by 
ballot  ;  but  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its 
present  shape  it  would  deprive  the 
60,000  men  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  of  the  bene- 
fits of  their  Insurance  Societies,  and  run 
great  risk  of  doing  serious  injury  to  the 
finest  body  of  working  men  in  the 
country. 

•Sir  albert  ROLLIT  (Islington, 
S.)  said,  he  desired  to  say  some  things 
in  support  of  the  Bill.  His  experience 
told  him  that  there  was  no  question  in 
which  the  working  classes  had  taken  a 
greater  interest  than  in  the  question  of 
employers'  liability.  That  was  so  because 
the  question  came  close  to  their  daily 
lives,  and  dealt  with  the  risks  they  were 
constantly  incurring,  and  because  at 
times  the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the  law 
placed  them  and  their  families  either  in 
a  position  of  want,  or  in  that  of 
obtaining  relief  for  injuries  caused  by 
negligence.  He  regarded  it  as  equally 
good  for  employers  that  this  branch  of 
the  law  should  be  placed  on  a  just  and 
wise  foundation.  If  the  law  were  just 
and  wise  it  meant  industrial  peace, 
whereas  if  the  law  were  inequitable  it 
had  the  tendency  to  increase  that  friction 
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which  should  not  exist  between  employers 
Atid  die  employed,  UDil  ilid  a  serious  iojury 
to  the  iiiJustry  of  the  country.  For  those 
rcitsons  be  thought  the  Bill  dealt  with  a, 
mutter  of  the  greatest  importaoce  to  the 
coromerce  of  the  couotry.  The  leading 
principle  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  him  to  be 
that  it  completely  removed  those  qualifi- 
cations of  the  dot: trine  of  common 
employment  which  were  allowed  to 
exist  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1880.  That  Act  greatly  limited 
the  tloctrine  of  commou  employment. 
But  the  Act  of  1880  had  uougiderable 
demeritH,  and  one  of  the  demerits  was, 
so  far  as  bis  experieoce  extended,  that  it 
touded  to  produce  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  litigation  than  had  beeu  estimated 
during  the  course  of  this  Debate  ;  ho 
knew  scarcely  any  branch  of  the  law  that 
was  more  studded  witli  cases  tliau  that 
relating  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
But  there  was  tiiis  observation  to  be 
made  :  that  the  bulk  of  that  litigatioD 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  reservations 
made  in  the  Act  of  1880  ;  uot  arising 
out  of  the  provtsious  of  the  Act 
itself,  but  arising  from  the  ex- 
ceptions and  qualificatious  retained, 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  law  on 
a  broader,  and,  as  he  thought,  a  better 
footing.  For  this  reason  he  concurred  in 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  a 
statesman  on  this  question — a  statesman 
who  liad  admittedly  done  much  for 
labour  legislation.  As  long  ago  as 
1875,  when  Lord  Cross  introduced  great 
improvements  into  the  law  affecting  the 
working  classes,  he  (Lord  Cross)  said — 

"The  only  practicable  plan  to  remove  injuatice 
wftB  to  deal  bolcilj  with  the  doctrineof  commoo 
employment,  and  practically  to  sboliBh  it  iiHn- 
gether." 

The  doctrine  of  common  employment 
was  an  anaclironism,  and  obsolete 
in  its  Bppliealiou  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  country  ;  it  was 
a  relic  of  the  last  century,  a  creation  of 
what  he  would  call  Judge-made  law,  and  it 
was  essentially  based  on  what  was  a  legal 
fiction.  What  was  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment  ?  It 
was  that  a  workman,  entering  into  a 
contract  of  service  contemplated  and  took 
into  account  the  risk  that  might  accrue 
to  him  from  the  aets  or  negligence  of  his 
fellow-servants.  To  say  that  he  know 
and  appreciated  that  risk  was  to  say 
what  was  practically  impossible.  How 
Sir  Albert  Bollit 
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death,  then  an  application  could  be 
made  to  the  Court  and  the  obligation  of 
notice  excused.  But  he  opposed  notice 
on  the  broader  ground  that  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  to  conclude  that  in 
w)me,  but  by  no  means  all,  or  most, 
or  even  many,  of  the  cases,  benevo- 
lence had  been  very  transitory  in 
dealing  with  them.  Notice  must  be 
given  within  six  weeks,  charity  had 
lasted  six  weeks,  and  after  that  charity 
and  consideration  had  both  ended,  and 
the  result  had  been,  with  little  power  of 
amendment  at  the  trial,  grave  injustice 
had  been  inflicted  upon  those  who  had 
been  seriously  maimed,  and  they  had 
been  deprived,  owing  to  a  technicality,  of 
that  measure  of  relief  te  which  they  were 
justly  entitled.  That  could  not  conduce 
to  good  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  ;  and  after  all,  whatever  might 
be  the  state  of  the  law,  what  was  so  im- 
portant as  the  existence  of  good  feeling 
between  tham  ?  He,  therefore,  said 
the  Bill  that  abandoned  the  ex- 
ceptional requirement  of  notice  was 
a  Bill  that  was  based  upon  equity  and 
mutual  interest  as  between  employer 
and  employed.  He  took  next  another 
qualification,  which  was  retained  in 
the  Act  of  1880,  but  to  which 
the  go-by  was  given  by  this  Bill — he 
meant  the  limitation  of  damages.  If 
a  serious  injury  had  happened  to  an 
employe^  between  whom  and  his  em- 
ployer, or  rather  between  whom  and  a 
colleague,  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  common  employment  being  excluded, 
on  what  principle  then  was  there  to  be  a 
limitation  of  damages  ?  The  measure  of 
damage  was  the  injury,  and  there  coidd 
be  no  ground,  so  far  as  he  could  judge, 
for  making  this  an  exceptional  case.  If 
it  were  s&id  the  reason  of  the  limitation 
was  the  restriction  of  the  remedy  to  the 
County  Court,  he  answered  that  if  there 
were  a  difficult  question  of  law  or  fact 
the  case  might  be  removed  to  the 
Superior  Court,  and  on  that  ground 
there  was  no  necessity  for  restricting 
the  damage.  Here,  too,  was  what 
he  ventured  to  think  was  a  defect,  though 
a  minor  one  in  the  present  Bill,  and  it 
was  that  the  right  of  removal  was  only 
given  to  the  defendant.  In  the  existing 
Act  it  was  given  to  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  and  he  could  quite  understand 
a  case  might  arise  in  which  the  plaintiff  had 
entered  his  case  in  the  County  Court  in  the 


belief  that  the  circumstances  were  perfectly 
simple,  but  in  the  development  of  them 
might  find  himself  face  to  face  with  grave 
questions  of  fact  or  law  on  which  the 
decision  of  a  superior  tribunal  was  desir- 
able ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  if  a 
workman  had  entered  his  case  in  the 
Coimty  Court,  and  afterwards  dis- 
covered serious  questions  required  to  be 
decided,  he  should  have  the  right  of 
removal  given  him  upon  good  cause 
shown.  But  he  thought  the  restriction 
to  the  County  Court  was  no  ground  for 
limiting  the  claim  for  damages,  and  he 
was  very  glad  that  law  and  equity  were 
again  reconciled  by  the  absence  of  any 
limitation  in  the  present  Bill,  so  that  the 
damages  might  be  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  injury  sustained.  Another 
exception  which  existed  in  the  Act  of 
1880,  and  which  he  was  sorry  to  find  was 
retained  in  the  present  Bill,  was  that 
these  actions  were  not  to  be  open  to 
domestic  or  menial  servants.  The  ex- 
clusion would  inflict  a  grave  injury  upon 
a  large  class  of  the  community.  But  he 
based  the  inclusion  of  domestic  and 
menial  servants  on  broader  grounds.  He 
thought  if  this  Bill  was  to  be  passed, 
and  it  carried  with  it  a  benefit  to  the 
employe  and  a  burden  upon  the  employer, 
the  whole  community  should  share  in  the 
benefits  and  the  burdens.  If  the  pro- 
vision were  a  good  one,  it  should  apply  to 
all,  and  if  a  bad  one,  then  there  would 
be  greater  means  of  obtaining  an  improve- 
ment, if  the  whole  community  was 
interested  in  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  matter,  and  for  these  reasons 
he  thought  that  both  domestic  and 
menial  servants  should  be  included 
in  the  Bill.  He  now  came  to  what 
he  granted  was  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult point,  and  that  was  the  provision 
which  dealt  with  contracting  out.  On 
previous  occasions  they  had  heard  that  it 
was  a  mischievous  thing  ;  but  no  one,  of 
whatever  view,  could  have  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Crewe 
(Mr.  W.  M*Laren) — representing  a  large 
industrial  centre — without  feeling  that 
he  expressed  the  opinions  of"  a  large 
portion  of  the  working  classes.  He  was 
not  going  to  disguise  from  himself  or  the 
House  that  there  were  grave  objections  to 
contracting  out.  He  appreciated  to  the 
full  the  danger  of  placing  pecuniary 
considerations  over  and  above  considera- 
tions of  humanity,  and  the  saving  of  life 
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and  limb  ;  aud  no  oue  could  have  mi 
as  be  had,  with  the  working  c\i 
without  feeling  they  were  deeply  Ren 
of  the  duty  to  tbeir  class  of  pill 
humaDe  cousideratious  first,  whelht 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  coni 
employment,  work  lug  overtime, 
the  smaller  questioDs  that  must 
stantly  arise  iu  our  complex  iudu^ 
system.  But  he  would  aek  the  H 
to  consider  whether,  recognising 
great  benefits  that  might  ensue  fro 
system  of  contractiug  out,  followet 
more  substantial  benefit  to  the  emp 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  reeo 
both  with  the  interest  of  the  emp 
and  without  running  any  grave  or 
danger  of  that  disregard  for  the  safe 
life  aud  limb  which  ho  knew  wa 
strong  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  nun 
of  the  working  classes  ?  The  bene! 
be  provided  by  any  insurance  fund  ( 
be  taken  into  account  in  dealing 
such  cases,  and  allowed  to  that  amo 
and  tliat  might  lie  the  means  of  retaJ 
the  benefit  of  such  insuniuces,  and 
running  any  grave  risk  of  undue 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  emplotfl 
that  were  done,  another  advai 
would  l>e  to  further  limit  those  s] 
lative  actions  which  were  bro 
against  employers  at  the  present 
by  professional  adveuliirers.  Ani 
question  was  the  objection  n'hicb 
been  raised  to  the  employer  insuring 
that  point,  he  said  at  once  that,  i 
opiuion,  the  emptoyf  ought  not  to  b 
own  insurer  ;  he  had  limited  means, 
if  he  underwrote  his  own  safety,  hi 
it  with  the  utmost  limitation  as  to 
and  for  that  reason  ho  (Sir  A.  It 
thought  nol  liing  in  the  sha|>e 
pittance,  of  additional  wages,  bore 
thing  iu  proportion  to  the  risks  he  ran 
the  other  hand,  he  equally  thought  i 
to  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  em\ 
that  the  employer  should  have  the  ri^ 
insure,  a  right  in  regard  to  which  i 
writers  and  many  hon.  Members  in 
House  had  referred  with  cxpressio 
doubt.  But  the  ground  on  which  he  1 
his  opiuion  was  this  :  He  did  not  be 
— though  there  might  be  an  occaf 
employer  who  was  disrogardful  o 
safety  of  his  men,  although  there  i 
be  an  occaaional  shipowner  who  wi 
different  if  his  ship 

"  Went  down  into  the  sea. 
When  Htarcn  ia  all  scrciiilf - 
Sir  Albert  RollU 
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be  travelling  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
law  of  the  liability  of  the  employers,  by 
introducing    a    provision    for   industrial 
compensation.      Feeling   as    he    did    in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  a  view  which  was 
also  taken  by  his  constituents,  and  hav- 
ing been   asked  by  them  to  speak,  not 
for     the      sake     of     obstruction      but, 
on  the  contrary,  to   help,  by  some  ex- 
pressions of  his  own,  to  further  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill,  he  felt  that  to  intro- 
duce a  subject  of    this  vast  width  and 
magnitude,  containing  so  much  contro- 
versial matter,  would  be  to  imperil  the 
passage  of  the  Bill.  Therefore  he  thought 
that  this  provision  was  not  one — though 
he    hoped    it  might    ultimately   become 
law    in    some    form  —  that    he    could 
support  in    dealing    with   this   measure. 
But    he     had    another    reason   for    not 
doing   so.     What  was   the  chief  ground 
for  the    Amendment  ?       It    was    that 
the  consequences   of   injuries,    such    as 
those    to     which    they   were    referring, 
should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
production     as     a    charge    upon     busi- 
ness.      That     was     the     principle     on 
which  the   Amendment  was  based.     He 
did  not  think  in  these  competitive  days 
they  could  afford  to  add  to  the  cost  of 
production ;    that   they   could   handicap 
themselves  in  trading  competition  in  the 
products   of   the  world.      He   was  told 
that  the  cost  would  ultimately  fall  upon 
the  consumer.     His  answer  to  that  was 
that    in    some   cases,   no   doubt,    where 
there    was    a   monopoly,    the   consumer 
would  bear  probably  the  whole,  certainly 
a  part,  of  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion,   but      in    many    other    cases    the 
consumer  would  never  bear  any  portion 
of  it  at  all.     In  some  cases  the  consumer 
might  bear  part  or  even  the  whole  ;   but 
owing    to    what    was    termed   economic 
friction,  it  would  be  a  very  slow  process. 
But  what  would  happen  in  the   mean- 
time ?     That  this  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction would   fall    first  on  profits  and 
secondly  on  wag^s.     He  would  ventiu-e 
to  say   to    the   Representatives   of    the 
working  classes   that  if  they  were  wise 
they  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction  in  that  way,  and  so  cause  the 
employer  to  try  to  recoup  himself  from 
the  reduced  wages   of   the  workpeople, 
wages  which   were  too  often   only  suffi- 
c.ent  for  subsistence.     That  was  not  a 
proposal  that   would  commend  itself  to 
^im,  and  had   not  commended  itself    to 
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others,  and  its  unnaturality  was  shown  by 
the  several  Amendments  placed  on  the 
Paper,  Amendments  to  the  Amendment 
itself.  They  had  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain), 
which  provided  that  workmen  should 
be  compensated  for  all  injuries  not  caused 
by  their  own  act  or  default.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hunter),  who 
proposed  that  all  workmen  should  be 
compensated  for  all  injuries  sustained  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  employment ; 
and  the  last  of  all  was  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  two  preceding  ones.  These 
various  sets  of  Amendments  seemed  to  him 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  very 
great  subject,  a  national  subject  which 
had  been  thought  of  a  great  deal,  and 
would  have  to  be  thought  of  a  great  deal 
more,  as  it  had  nof  yet  been  thought 
out,  though  it  ought  to  be  so.  He 
trusted  he  had  not  trespassed  unduly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  this 
was  a  subject  in  which  he  took  great  in- 
terest ;  and  he  had  spoken,  first,  in  re- 
demption of  a  promise  he  gave  specifi- 
cally upon  his  last  election  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  believed  this  Bill,  if 
carried,  would  conduce,  first,  to  justice 
to  the  workmen,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
improvement  of  those  industrial  rela- 
tions which  were  absolutely  essential  to 
the  commercial  welfare  of  our  common 


country. 

Mr.  KAN  dell  (Glamorgan,  Gower) 
said,  that  from  many  points  of  view,  un- 
doubtedly this  Bill  was  an  improvement 
upon  similar  proposals  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment. The  Government  might  be 
congratulated  upon  taking  up  and  dealing 
with  the  controversial  part  surrounding 
the  question  of  the  employers'  liability — 
namely,  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment.  And  that  was 
met  in  preserving  the  Common  Law 
right  of  action  side  by  side  with  action 
under  this  Bill.  He  was  glad  that  the 
Bill  proposed  to  abolish  the  time  limit 
within  which  an  action  might  be  brought, 
and  also  to  do  away  with  what  had  been 
undoubtedly  a  mischievous  condition, 
operating  against  the  interests  of  the 
working  people — namely,  the  notice  pre- 
liminary to  an  action.  This  preliminary 
notice  of  claim,  highly  technical  and 
embarrassing  as  it  was,  had  been  more 
destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  work- 
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ing  classes  than  the  doctriue  of  common 
employment.  There  were  Petitions  from 
colliery  proprietors  and  others  asking  the 
Government  to  reinstate  this  notice,  but 
he  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
sternly  resist  any  such  proposal.  Tlie 
Bill  fulfilled  popular  expectation,  and  the 
Government  were  giving  effect  in  it  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress. But  while  deserving  support  in 
many  particulars,  the  Bill  was  capable  of 
vast  improvement,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Home  Secretary  was  not  so  wedded 
to  the  scheme  as  to  refuse  in  Committee 
Amendments  which  wouM  improve  what 
was  already  a  good  Bill  into  a  very  ex- 
cellent measure.  He  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  particularly 
the  attention  of  the  Labour  Representa- 
tives, to  Sub-section  2  of  Clause  1.  If 
the  Bill  was  to  be  of  real  value  to  the 
working  classes,  the  sooner  that  sub- 
section disappeared  the  better.  lu  theory, 
and  to  the  uninitiated,  it  might  appear 
reasonable  to  expect  a  workman  to  give 
an  employer  notice  of  any  defects  in 
machinery ;  but  it  was  impracticable, 
because  a  workman  would  not  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  risk  which 
might  attend  his  reminding  the 
employer  of  defect  or  negligence. 
The  principle  of  contributory  negligence 
was  wide  enough  already,  and  they  should 
not  seek  to  enlarge  it  by  fixing  on  the 
workman  the  undesirable  responsibility 
of  reminding  his  employer  of  his  own 
negligence.  The  finding  out  of  negli- 
gence and  defects  should  be  left  to  the 
masters,  or  to  the  overseers  of  works  whose 
duty  it  was  to  find  out  defects.  The 
Home  Secretary  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Bill  would  prevent  litigation  ;  but  he 
thought  the  retention  of  this  provision 
would  increase  litigation,  because  the 
real  defendants  in  any  action  would  be 
an  Insurance  Company  by  whom  the 
employer  was  insured  against  liability, 
and  the  companies  would  chortle  with 
delight  at  the  possibility  of  defence  which 
this  provision  would  offer  them.  Clause 
2  appeared  to  sanction  existing  insurance 
contracts,  and  enabled  an  employer  to 
deduct  out  of  moneys  recovered  what  was 
payable  out  of  the  insurance  fund.  But 
it  was  important  to  consider  how  far  the 
question  of  insurance  should  be  mixed  up 
with  that  of  employers'  liability.  The 
Act  of  1880  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  favourable  compromises  and  settle- 

Mr.  Randell 


ments,  but  he  did  not  share  the  faith  of 
the  Home  Secretary  on  mutual  insurauce 
schemes.  He  would  extend  liability  to 
employers  in  all  cases,  and  considered 
that  the  policy  of  the  hon.  Meml)er  for 
Aberdeen  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain) 
was  the  most  logical  and  thoroughgoiug, 
if  they  had  to  deal  with  the  question  from 
a  mutual  insurance  point  of  view.  He 
thought  mutual  insurance  was  an 
extremely  doubtful  advantage.  In  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion in  Germany  the  percentage  of 
accidents  had  steadily  ^risen.  The  acci- 
dents per  1,000  men  insured  were — in 
1886,  2-87;  in  1887,  4*14;  in  1888, 
4-35;  in  1889,  4-71;  in  1890,  o'36. 
It  was  matter  for  reflection  how  far 
compulsory  insurance  was,  after  all,  in 
the  interests  of  working  people.  They 
ought  to  consider  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing accidents  as  well  as  the  compensation 
of  sufferers  by  damages.  He  could  quite 
understand  that  the  men  on  the  Loudon 
and  North-Western  Railway  desired  to 
maintain  a  system  of ,  insurance  which 
had  existed  so  long  ;  but  in  South  Wales, 
notwithstanding  the  large  percentage  of 
workmen  insured,  the  feeling  was  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  voluntary  insurance. 
The  workman  was  concerned  in  being 
able  to  pursue  his  daily  work  with  the 
minimum  of  risk  and  danger,  and  mutual 
insurance  would  not  secure  that  l)enefit 
for  him.  Clause  4  proposed  that  there 
should  be  deducted  from  the  compensation 
any  fines  paid  in  pursuance  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  to  working  men.  He  siip- 
poseJ  that  referred  to  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Act  of  1888.  He  thought 
that  where  a  fine  had  been  imposed  under 
the  Act  1888  it  was  unreasonable  to 
allow  the  employer  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  it  from  the  sum  awarded  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  injured  workmen.  He 
objected  to  Clause  5,  which  enabled  an 
action  brought  under  it  in  the  County 
Court  for  damages  over  £100  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
That  provision  would  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  working 
people.  The  powers  of  removal  from 
the  County  Courts  to  the  higher  Courts 
were  sufficiently  large  already.  The 
intention  of  the  House  in  providing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  for 
cases  of  employers*  liability  was  to  bring 
the  means  of  inyoking  the  administration 
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of  the  law  to  the  very  doors  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     He  noticed  that  the  Miners^ 
Federation  had  suggested  that  the  limit 
should  be  raised  to  £500  damages,  but  he 
trusted    the   House  would    not  agree  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  suggestion 
he  would  make  was  that  the  High  Court 
should  be  deprived  of   its  power  of  re- 
moval   from    the    County  Court   except 
with  the  written  consent  of  both  parties. 
He  knew  that  in  a  great  number  of  these 
action  the  defendants  were  not  the  em- 
ployers,  but  Insurance  Companies,  who 
had   registered   offices  in   London,  who 
would  invariably  defend,  as  a  matter  of 
course,    and    would   on   every    possible 
occasion  seek  to  remove  the  actions  from 
the     County      Courts.       He    therefore 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  not 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
present  power  of  removal.     He   should 
wish  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
extended  so  as  to  include  clerks,  domestic 
and  menial  servants.     A  provision  should 
also  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  render  an 
employer  liable  for  accidents  in  the  case 
of  sub-contracts.      He   hoped   that   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  insert  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill  to  reduce  the  fees  now 
payable   by   plaintiffs  in  actions  of  this 
character.  At  present  before  a  man  was  able 
to  go  on  with  his  action  he  had  to  spend 
£9  or  £10,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  pay  such  high  fees.     ReserT« 
ing    to   himself  the  right  of   proposing 
Amendments  in  the  measure  when  it  got 
into  Committee,  he  should  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  Motion  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity) :  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  recall 
the  attention 'of  the  House  to   the  real 
issue  before   it,  which  was  raised  some 
two  months  ago  by  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West   Birmingham.     We  have   had 
that  issue  discussed  in  a  very  desultory 
fashion  upon  portions  of   evenings  and 
afternoons    set   apart    for    the    Debate 
during  the  last  two  months  ;  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult  for  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  sat  through  the  whole  Debati^and 
listened  to  every  speech  made  to  recol^  ct 
the  precise  position  in  wnich  the  question 
now    stands.       The    only    issue    really 
before  the  House  at  the  present  moment 
is  whether  we  should  adopt  the  scheme 
of  the  Government  which  restricts   the 
liability  of  the  employer  to  cases  in  which 


he  or  his  servant  has  been  guilty  of  negli- 
gence ;  or  the  more  extended  scheme  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham,  which  brings  within 
the  liability  of  the  employer  every  case 
of  accident  which  occurs  in  the  course  of 
employment,   except   it  is  caused  by  the 
fault  or  the  wrong-doing  of  the  injured 
person  himself.  In  my  opinion,  the  wider 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham    is    the 
wiser  of  the  two,  and  would  operate  more 
beneficiallv  towards  the  workman.      The 
great   objection   to   the    scheme   of  the 
Government  is  that  it  covers  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  accidents  that  occur  to 
workmen.     We  have  no   information  in 
this  country  which  would  enable  us  to 
estimate  the  number  of  accidents  caused 
by    the     negligence     of    employers    or 
servants  ;  but  in  Germany,  ever  since  the 
Insurance  Laws  came  into  operation  there, 
the   most   careful   statistics    have    been 
collected  from  which  we  may  gather  the 
proportion  of  accidents  which  would  fall 
under  this  Bill  of  the  Government.     I 
obtain     my     information    from    an  ex- 
tremely interesting  little  pamphlet  on  the 
Insurance  Laws  of  Germany,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  an  official  of  the  Insur- 
ance  Department   of   Germany   for  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.      It  appears  that  of 
every    100   injuries    to   workmen  which 
occurred  in  1892,  no  fewer  than  44  were 
caused  by  inevitable  accidents  which  was 
not  the  fault  of  either  the  employer  or 
the  employed  ;  there  were   7   per  cent, 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  injured  ;  19  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  injured  ;  and  3  per 
cent,  of  the  causes  were  not  ascertained, 
making  a  total  of  no  less  thaii  73  per 
cent,  of  all  the  accidents  that  occurred 
which  would  not  be  covered  by  the  terms 
of  this  Bill.     Only  27  per  cent,  of  the 
accidents  which  occur  to  workmen  in  the 
course   of  employment   come,  therefore, 
under  the  provision  of  this  Bill.      But 
that  does  not  mean  that  in  27  per  cent, 
of  the  accidents  compensation  can  be  re- 
covered ;    for    before    a    workman    can 
recover  compensation,  he  has  to  furnish 
legal  proof  that  the  accident  was  caused 
either  by  the  negligence  of  his  employer  or 
of  his  fellow- workman,  arid  most  lawyers 
will  agree  that  it  \?  taking  a  favourable 
estimate  to  say   that    the   proof  would 
be   successful   in   half  the   cases.        It 
therefore  comes  to  this  :  that  the  Bill  will 
only  compensate  theworkman  in  about  one- 
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eighth  of  the  accidents  that  take  place. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  said  the  Bill  would 
meet  one-fourth  of  the  accidents.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  the  case,  for  only  in 
one-eighth  of  the  cases  of  accident  which 
occur  in  this  country  will  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  give  indemnity  to  the  work- 
men. The  right  hon.  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  has  suggested  a  counter 
proposal,  to  the  effect  that  the  employer 
shall  be  made  liable  for  all  the  accidents 
which  fall  on  the  workman  in  the  course 
of  his  employment.  The  hon.  Member 
for  West  Islington  seems  entirely  to  mis- 
understand the  proposal  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  West  Birmingham.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  insurance  in  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  proposal.  The  ques- 
tion of  insurance  is  an  entirely  separate 
question.  It  is  one  which  the  House 
may  take  up  on  some  future  day  ;  but 
the  question  before  the  House  at  present 
is  not  a  question  of  insurance,  but  a 
question  of  liability.  It  is  simply  a 
question  whether  the  employer  is  to  be 
liable  in  the  restricted  sense  laid  down  by 
the  Government  Bill  or  the  wider  sense 
proposed  by  the  right  hou.Member  for  West 
Birmingham.  The  proposal  which  the 
Government  are  making  is  really  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  which  was  tried 
in  Germany  22  years  ago,  and  which  was 
abandoned  because  it  did  not  work  satis- 
factorily. It  was  exchanged  for  that 
comprehensive  liability  which  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  the  Insurance  Laws  which 
now  prevail  in  the  German  Empire.  I 
will  not  delay  the  House  in  attempting 
to  explain  the  principle  upon  which  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  is  based.  I  am  content 
to  rest  the  case  upon  the  admirable  and  ex- 
haustive speech  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Hackney,  who 
seconded  the  Amendment.  It  may  be 
shortly  stated  in  words  of  a  German 
authority  to  the  effect  that  casualties 
which  are  necessarily  incident  to  under- 
takings and  compensation  for  injuries 
must  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
production.  The  principle  advocated  is 
that  any  person  who  carries  on  a 
dangerous  trade  or  industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proiluction  of  any  article  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  regard  the  cost  of  life 
and  labour  necessarily  sacrificed  in  the 
course  of  the  employment  as  part  of  the 
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cost  of  production.     What  is  the  enor- 
mous burden  which  we  were  going  to  put 
upon    the   employers    of    this    country  ? 
When  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was 
under  discussion  in  1880  some  employers 
talked  as  if  that  little  measure  was  going 
to    ruin    the    great    industries    of     tho 
country,  and  in  the  last  few  weeks  there 
have  been  meetings  of  shipowners,  who 
talked    as    if    their    trade    were    going 
to  be   ruined   by   the   proposed    burden. 
But,  as  to  the  burden  that  would   be  im- 
posed    upon     the    employers,    German 
statistics  are  instructive,  and  from  these 
it  appears  that   there   were    18,000,000 
persons  insured  in  Germany  in  the  year 
1892.    I  am  not  advocating  an  insurance 
scheme  ;  I  am  merely  referring  to  those 
statistics  to  show  the  amount  of  liability 
which   would   be   placed   upon  the  em- 
ployers. The  whole  cost  of  compensation 
in  respect  of  these  persons  for  deaths, 
funeral  and  sick  expenses,  and  annuities 
for  widows  amounted  in  that  year  to  3s, 
per   head   for    each   man    employed.     I 
admit  that  the  cost  would  not  remain  at 
3s.,  but  would  possibly,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  increase  to  4s.  6d.  or  58., 
and  that  payment  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
would  throw  upon  the  employers.     The 
Government  Bill  tlirows  upon  the  em- 
ployers a  sum  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  head. 
j.  was  anxious  to  find  out  the  separate 
cost  of  seamen,  and,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Drage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Laboiu* 
Commission,  I  obtained  exact  results.  In 
1892  there  were  43,300  seamen  insured, 
and  the  actual   cost  of  providing  for  all 
accidents  and  deaths  amounted  to  £7,527, 
which   worked  out    at  rather  less  than 
3s.  6d.  per  head  ;    and,  -therefore,   the 
shipowners,  who  had  ruin  staring  him  in 
the  face  in  case  this  liability  should  be 
thrust  upon  him,  may  reckon  that  even 
if  the  wide  recommendations  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  West  Birmingham  were 
carried   into   effect,   his   liability    would 
only   amount   to   3s.   6d.   per  head  jier 
annum,  which  might  ultimately  rise  to  58. 
or  Gs.     I  would  mention  that  by  German 
law  the   employers  are   liable  for  every 
accident  upon  a  scale  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  Schedule  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  No.  2,  and  this  German  scale  gives 
a  very    handsome    compensation    liasecl 
upon  the  amount  of  wages.     The  House 
will  see  that  it  is  very  fair.     The  hon. 
Member    for    the    Ince    Division    (Mr. 
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Woods)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough (Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson),  who 
claim  to  represent  the  working  classes, 
have  utterly  misunderstood  the  drift  of 
the  Amendment.  One  of  them  said  the 
Amendment  would  strangle  the  Bill. 

Mr.  S.  woods  (Lancashire,  luce)  :  I 
was  present  when  it  was  said  the  Amend- 
ment would  defeat  the  Bill. 

Sir  J.  GORST  :  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  pressing  the 
Amendment  to  a  Division  ;  but  the  state- 
ment has  also  been  made  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  strangle  the  Bill  by  giving 
rise  to  greater  law  expenses.     Nothiug 
can    be    more    absurd    than    that  ;    the 
only    expense  the    workman  will    have 
to    bear   will    be    that   connected    with 
proof    of  the  injury.     I   am  amazed  to 
hear   that  the  Government  is  going  to 
exempt  itself  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.     Here  is  a  Government  which  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  becoming 
a  model  employer  of  labour,  and  the  iirst 
thing   it    is    going  to  do  is  to  exempt 
itself  from  the  legal  obligation  imposed 
by  law  upon  other  employers.     I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Home  Secretary  will 
persist  in  that  determination.     I  am  sure 
it  is  not  his  own  free  will,  but  rather  the 
action  of  the  chiefs  of  Departments  ;  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  make  the  Govern- 
ment   submit    themselves    to    the  same 
laws  as  are  imposed  upon  other  employers 
of  labour.     The  Government  is  not  over- 
generous  iu  relieving  those  in  its  employ- 
ment who  suffer  from  uuavoidable  acci- 
dent ;  and  if  I  were  to  trouble  the  House 
with  details,  I  could  tell  some  sad  cases  of 
miserable  destitution  in  men  who,  after 
serving  their   country   well,   have   been 
stricken  down  by  some  accident  in  the 
extremely  dangerous  employment  of  our 
dockyards  and  arsenals.     I  hope  the  seuse 
of  the  House  will  be  taken  on  the  Amend- 
ment  at  a   later   stage,  when  the   Bill 
will  not  be  delayed.     On  Report  I  will 
propose  an  Amendment  raising  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  West  Birming- 
ham, in  which  1  thoroughly  concur.     I 
hope  the  Home  Secretary  will  make  the 
Bill    a   large,   comprehensive   and   com- 
plete measure.     He  has  said  that  he  is 
anxious  to  settle  this  question.     The  Bill 
as  it  stands  will  not  settle  it,  and  the  re- 
sult will  l)e  that  it  will  give  rise  to  more 
agitation  and  alarm.     If  he  gives  a  com- 
plete  and   comprehensive  measure   that 


will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  employer 
of  labour,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  have  the 
support  of  both  sides  *of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham, W.)  :  My  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
Gorst)  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
my  Amendment  was  not  intended  to  be 
hostile  to  the  Bill.  I  merely  put  it  down 
in  order  to  raise  a  discussion  on  an  alter- 
native method  of  securing  the  object 
which  the  Government  have  in  view. 
The  Amendment  has  served  its  purpose. 
I  have  no  hostility  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  endanger  it 
in  any  way.  It  will  be  perfectly  possible 
to  raise  the  issue  in  Committee,  and  if 
the  House  will  permit  me  I  will  now 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  again  proposed. 

•The  SECRETARY  to  the  BOARD 

OF  TRADE   (Mr.   Burt,  Morpeth)  :  I 

have  to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

opposite  (Sir  J.  Gorst)  for  having  done 

something  to  allay  the  fears  of  employers 
of  lal>our,  and  for  having  given  an  effec 
tivc  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  Oimskirk  Division 
(Mr.  Forwood.)  I  think  the  Government 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Bill  has  been  received.  It 
has  been  complained  that  this  is  nothing 
likea  complete  measure ;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  go  a 
great  deal  further  than  previous  legisla- 
tion. The  question  is  one  which  has 
always  excitetl  the  greatest  interest  among 
workmen  and  their  Representatives. 
In  1880  we  had  what  was  recognised  as 
a  very  valuable  measure.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  Act  was  passed  employers 
who  had  previously  refused  to  fence 
dangerous  machinery  did  so,  and  statistics 
iM  to  mines  and  other  dangerous  em- 
ployments show  how  largely  that  Act 
has  contributed  to  the  safeguarding  of 
workers  in  mines,  railways,  and  work- 
shops. Some  of  these  statistics  are 
very  interesting  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
trouble  the  House  with  many  figures. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  Act  the  loss 
of  life  in  mines  fell  considerably.  I 
do  not  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  Act  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  loss  of  life  was 
lower  in  that  year  than  it  had  ever  l>een 
in  any  previous  year,  except  one,f  rom  1 85 1 . 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Act  was  very 
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imperfect  ;  aod  immediately  after  its 
eoactment  an  agitatton  commeuceti  for 
ameDiliug  it.  The  agitation  was<lirccted 
mainly  to  the  prohibition  of  coiitructiug 
out  of  the  Act,  I,  for  one,  deprecated  the 
re-openiiig  of  the  questiou  immediately 
after  the  Act  had  Iwcu  passed,  and  I 
confess  I  was  one  of  those  wlio  liesitatod 
to  go  the  full  length  of  abolishlug  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment.  I  have 
always  admitted  that  there  miglit  be 
cases  of  great  hardship  to  the  employer. 
The  more,  however,  the  question  has 
been  dicstissed  the  more  manifest  it  has 
become  that  there  is  no  middle  course 
between  altering  the  general  law  and 
abolishing  the  doctrine  of  common  em- 
ployment. Wc  admit  that  the  criticisms 
of  Sub-section  2  of  Clause  1  of  the  Bill, 
which  would  prevent  a  workman  from 
obtaining  compensation  if  he  knew  of 
defects  and  failed  to  iuform  bis  employer, 
are  valid  criticisms.  Weare  not  enamoured 
of  the  provision,  and  are  quite  prepared 
to  omit  it  from  the  Bill.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  contracting  out  of  the 
Act.  As  we  all  know,  the  agitation  which 
has  resulted  in  this  Bill  sprang  from  the 
wholesale  contracting  out  of  the  Act,  and 
one  hon.  Member  spoke  of  a  case  where 
50,000  miners  in  Lancashire  were  coerced 
into  doing  this. 

Mk.  TOMLINSON  :  We  desire  to 
refute  that  statement.  We  say  there  is 
no  truth  in  it  whatever. 

*Mr.  BURT  :  My  hon.  Friend  quoted 
fromthecontract  that  the  men  have  to  sign 
as  part  of  their  agreemeut  before  they 
can  obtain  employment  ;  and  if  over  a 
wide  area  you  have  thousands  of  men 
who  are  compelled  to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  forego  the  claims  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  the  term  may  W  a 
rather  strong  oue,  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  that  is  coercion. 
Sir,  the  Government  intend  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  prohibiting  workmen 
from  contracting  themHelves  out  of  the 
Act.  It  may  be  possible,  and  I  hope  it 
will,  to  make  some  aiTangemeuts  whereby 
the  valuable  Societies  thai  already  exist 
may  not  be  injured.  1,  for  oue,  fully 
recognise  ibo  advantages  that  have  been 
conferred  on  the  workmen  by  these 
societies.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Crewe  spoke  of  the  Loudon 
and  North  -  Western  Kailway  Society. 
No  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
Mr.  Burl 
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though,     perhaps,     not,     aa      1 
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encourage  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen.  Yet  in  another  part  of 
his  speech  he  said,  and  said  justly,  that 
every  accident  involved  the  employer 
in  great  pecuniary  responsibility,  and, 
he  contended,  that  this  risk  was 
in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  induce 
care  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  In 
other  words,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seems  to  think  that  the  workman  cares 
much  less  for  his  life  and  limbs  than  the 
employer  cares  for  his  money.  That  is  a 
conclusion  I  cannot  accept.  But  I  know 
there  are  other  hon.  Members  who  desire 
to  speak,  therefore  I  will  say  no  more. 
I  hope  we  shall  pass  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  to-night.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that  ;  and  all  I  will  say  is 
that  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  have 
not  as  yet  been  directly  attacked.  Nearly 
all  the  criticisms  which  have  been  passed 
and  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  might  be  urged  with  equal  effect 
and  with  more  propriety  in  Committee. 
The  Government  mean  to  adhere  to  the 
main  principles  of  the  Bill,  and  we  hope 
that  the  House  will  give  the  measure  a 
Second  Reading  and  let  it  go  to  a  Grand 
Committee,  where  its  details  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed. 

♦Mr.     MATTHEWS      (Birmingham, 

E.)  :    The   hon.  Member  who  has  just 

Bat  down  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 

with  the  Debate,  for  it  has  practically  been 

a  Debate  on  the  principle  that  he  himself 

and  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who  is  no  longer  a 

Member  of  this  House,  have  presented  to 

us   more    than    once.     The   right    hon. 

Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  has 
bodily  swallowed  the  two  nostrums  of  the 
Trades  Unions — namely,  the  abolition  of 
the  doctrine  of  common  employment  and 
the  prohibition  of  "  contracting  out."  I 
I  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
this  time  must  have  begun  to  feel  that, 
painful  as  is  the  task  and  nauseous  as  is 
the  dose,  he  has  not  yet  got  to  the  last  of 
it.  The  employer,  according  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Ince 
Division,  is  to  be  prohibited  from  securing 
himself  against  liability  under  this  Bill. 
No  insurance  against  liability  is  to  be 
permitted.  The  employer  is  to  be  liable 
for  the  servant  of  his  sub-contractor 
whom  he  has  not  hired,  whom  he  does  not 
pay,  and  whom  he  cannot  (dismiss.     The 
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employer    is    to     be    liable    for    these 
servants     as     though     they     were     his 
own.     All  persons,  whatever  their  posi- 
tion— domestic     servants     as     well     as 
people  engaged  in  manual  labour — ^are  to 
be  included  in  the  benefits  of  the  Bill. 
No  removal  is  to  be  made  to  the  County 
Court.     [Mr.  Woods  dissented.]     I  was 
careful  to  take  the  hon.  Member^s  words 
down  as  he  spoke,  and  I  know  I  am  not 
misquoting  him.     I  thought  at  the  time 
that  he  was  a  little  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  own  eloquence.     But 
every  point  I  have  mentioned  he  insisted 
upon    being  added  to   the   Bill.     I   am 
bound  to  say  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Bill  embodies    no  final  principle.     The 
right   hon.    Gentleman   opposite    might 
have  taken  first  the  broad  principle  that 
a  man  is  to  be  liable  for  negligence.     I 
should  not  object  to  that  principle  being 
pushed  to  its  furthest  limits.   I  should  not 
offer  any  objection  to  the  employer  of  la- 
bour being  required  to  equip  his  premises 
in  the  fullest  and  safest  way,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of 
every   agent    who   is   to   assist   him   in 
carrying  on  his  business.     If  any  agent 
is   not   properly    skilled   or   trained  for 
carrying  on  the  business  that  is  to  be 
carried  on,  that  fact  should  be  treated  as 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
That  would  be  quite  fair.     If  the  em- 
ployer were  made  liable  for  the  neglect 
of  any  of  these  precautions    the    right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  got  at  the 
moral  principle  underlying  this  liability 
and  fixing  it  if  it  is  to  be  permanent  and 
final  and  treated  as  satisfactory.     But  he 
has  discarded  that — he    has   not    taken 
negligence  as  a  ground  of  liability.     On 
the  contrary,  he  says  that,  although  the 
employer  may  have  exercised  the  greatest 
caution  and  the  greatest  possible  prudence, 
though  he  may  not  have  neglected  any- 
thing which  an  honest  and  careful  man 
ought  to  have  regard  to,  though  he  may 
have  chosen  his  agents  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  and  has  laid  down  rules  for 
their  guidance  which  are  unimpeachable, 
yet  if  any  one  of  his  servants  deliberately 
breaks  the  rules,  and  is  guilty  of  neglect, 
the     employer,    who    is    certainly    not 
morally  responsible  or  morally  to  blame, 
will   be   subject  to  penalties  which,   in 
many  cases,  may   be  simply  ruinous  to 
him.    ["  No,  no  I "]    Can  that  be  denied  ? 
Can  it  be  denied  that  by  the  abolition  of 
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an  exceptional  one,  that  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  further  inquiry  before  the 
Report    of     the     Committee    of     1886 
is  set  aside.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
put  forward  as  the  principle  underlying 
the  Bill  that  an  employer  shall  be  liable 
for  the  consequences  of  the  employment 
of  any  dangerous  agency  which   he  sets 
in  motion  for  his  own  profit.     I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  principle,  save  that  it 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  hand. 
The  employer  does  not  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  that  causes  a  great  accident — 
that  causes  a  great  disaster.     The  ship- 
owner does  not  set  the  winds  blowing,  or  the 
currents  twisting,  or  the  waves  rolling,  and 
least  of  all  does  the  employer  set  in  motion 
the  negligence  of  his  servants  for  which 
ultimatelv  he  is  to  be  held  liable.     If  a 
man  sets  in  motion  dangerous  agencies 
he  may  fairly  be  held  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences ;  but  in  this  case  the  owner  is 
the  last  person  to  set  in  motion  the  negli- 
gence of  his  seamen.     There  is  a  much 
truer  and  more  just  proposition  on  which 
the  principle  of  liability  in  the  Bill  should 
rest — namely,  that  the  risks  of  any  em- 
ployment,  dangerous  or  not  dangerous, 
should  be  borne  in  proportion  by  all  for 
whose  benefit  the  employment  is  carried 
on.     That  is  a  very  different  proposition 
in  its  results  and  effects.     In  such  cases 
all  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  which  the  risks  may  involve,  not  as 
a  question  of  moral  right  or  wrong,  but 
as  a  question  of  expediency  and  prudence. 
At  the  same  time,  any  man  clearly  guilty 
of  negligence  should  be   made   entirely 
liable  for  the  consequences.     The  amount 
of  compensation,  too,  that  would  be  justi- 
fied by  such  a  principle  as  that  would  be 
very  different  from  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation due  from   a   person  who   had 
been  guilty  of  negligence.     The  compen- 
sation that  should  be  paid  for  risks  under 
this  principle  ought  to  be  estimated  on  a 
different  scale,  more  moderate  and  reason- 
able in  amount,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is   a   principle   which   hitherto   we 
have  in  our  legislation  entirely  ignored. 
It  is  a  principle  of  great  value,  and  is 
embodied  in  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham.      That  is  a  principle  en- 
tirely independent  of  negligence,  though 
perfectly  consistent  with  keeping  alive 
the    remedy    for   negligence.      Owners 
guilty   of  personal    negligence    of  any 


kind   whatever  ought,   I   admit,   to   be 
made  liable  for  damages.     My  opinion 
is  that  you  should  make  a  man  liable  for 
his  own  negligence,  and  superadd  to  it  a 
fund  contributed  to  by  employer  and  em- 
ployed ;and  adopt  a  system  of  compensation 
whereby  all  who  receive  benefit  from  an 
industry  shall  assist  in  relieving  the  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings  of  those  who  in 
that  industry  meet  with  disaster.     I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  proper  way  to  settle 
this  controversy.  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done,  voluntarily  by 
the  masters  and  men  in  a  most  beneficial 
manner.     The  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth 
said    what    I    should     have     expected 
from   a   man   of   his    fairness    of  mind. 
He   said   he  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to    destroy     agreements    already    made 
between  masters  and  men,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  men,  in  order  to  relieve 
them    from     sufferings     resulting    from 
accidents   in   the    course    of    dangerous 
employments.     It   would   be   positively 
cruel  and  disastrous  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  mutual  insiutince  which  now 
exists.      The  extent  of  it  is  very  con- 
siderable.    Not  only  have  some  of  the 
great   Railway  Companies   adopted   the 
system,  but  it  has  been  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  great  mining  industries.     I 
find   that  in    1890   there  were    110,000 
men  who  had  contracted  out  of  the  Act 
as  against  158,000  who  had  not.     Those 
figures,    which     are     supplied     by    the 
Central    Mining    Association,     show    a 
minority  which  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion and  respect.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
this   system   of,    I   do   not  like   to   say 
"  mutual  insurance,"  for  it  is  not  that, 
but  that  system  under  which  compensa- 
tion is  paid  to  men  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  whether  caused  by  negli- 
gence or  by  what  is  commonly  called  "the 
act  of  God  " — ^I  do  say  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
this   system  has  been  growing   largely. 
In    1881    there    were    5,000    and    odd 
persons  who  had  contracted  out  of   the 
Act  as  against  67,000  who  had  not ;  but 
in  1890  the  proportion  was  reversed,  and 
there  were  52,000  who   had  contracted 
out  of  the  Act  as  against  47,000  who  had 
not ;   showing,  therefore,  that   the  men 
themselves    feel    the    advantage    of    a 
system  by  which,  without  litigation  and 
ir  the  most  friendly  and  peaceable  and 
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rapid  way,  compeoaation  can  be  giveu  to 
tbom,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  accident 
may  have  beeu  which  disabled  them.  I 
had,  perhaps,  better  not  men  tie  d  the 
names  of  the  industries  in  which  thie 
system  has  been  adopted.  I  may  just 
refer  to  the  miners  under  Lord  Dudley, 
who  also  have  entered  into  a  contract  of 
this  sort,  for  they  "are  so  large  a  body. 
They  have  entered  into  contracts  which 
have  withdrawn  them  from  the  Act.  I 
am  receiving  daily  accouuta  of  eimilar 
organ isations  and  associations.  From 
my  own  constituency  I  have  received 
almost  a  plaintive  letter  from  peroons  io 
the  employment  of  the  London  and 
Morth -Western  Hallway  imploring  me  to 
press  upon  the  Government  their  firm 
conviction  that  they  are  better  provided 
for  under  their  contract  with  that  com- 
pany than  they  could  ever  hope  to  be  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  the  Home  Secretary  is 
incurring  tremendous  responsibility  when 
he  destroyB  all  these  arrangements,  I 
urn  quite  aware  that  he  has  said  that 
be  does  not  destroy  them,  and  that  the- 
persons  who  enjoy  the  beuefit  of  them 
have  the  option  of  continuiug  them  ; 
but  it  ia  ridicnlouB  to  expect  em- 
ployers to  go  on  making  large  contri- 
butions to  funds  of  this  sort,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  the  iti-feeling  produced  between 
masters  and  men  by  litigation  under 
the  Act — to  a  prospect  of  having  to 
pay  heavy,  and  in  some  cases  ruinous, 
damages  for  some  act  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  and  for  which  they 
were  not  morally  responsible.  The 
right  lion.  Gentlemau  will  kill  all  these 
Associations  at  once.  The  masters  will 
withdraw  their  contributions,  the  whole 
thing  will  come  to  an  end ;  and,  unless 
he  is  prejMired  to  adopt  the  extreme 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Ince  Division,  masters  vill  simply  insure 
against  the  increased  liability,  and  when- 
ever an  accident  occurs  the  unhappy 
injured  workman  will  be  handed  over 
to  the  resolute,  determined  opposition  of 
an  luaurance  Company,  which  wiU 
draghim  through  all  the  stages 
of,  litigation  before  he  is  enabled 
to  recover  a  farthing.  What  ar- 
gument is  there  in  favour  of  this  ? 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  work- 
man is  not  free.  ["  Hear,  hear  I  "]  I  am 
Mr,  Matthews 
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Liability  Bill. 


I  do  not 

regard 


sorry  to  hear  that  cheer, 
any  assertion  that  can 
more  degrading  to  the  workman 
that  these  contracts  are  involuutar; 
tracts  on  their  part  and  that  they  c 
cheerfully  embrace  them.  J  sa; 
whole  experience  of  the  facts  com 
with  this  matter  are  the  other  wi 
do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  M 
who  cheered  has  referre«l  to  the  co 
of  the  London  and  Brighton  Con 
but  if  iiewilldosobe  will  see  that  tb 
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would  be   entitled  to  the  greatest  weight 
if   well  founded  has  been  presented  in 
various   shapes  more   or  less  dramatic. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Had- 
dington  (Mr.   Haldane),  in  one  of   the 
remote    days  on    which     part    of    this 
scrappj   Debate  was   taken,   said    that 
what  the  men  wanted  was  not  money, 
but  safety.       I  entirely  agree,  and  if  I 
thought  that  these  contracts  diminished 
the  chances  of  the  safety  of  the  men,  I 
should  be  as  determined  an  opponent  of 
them  as  is   the  hon.   Member  who   has 
jnst  favoured  me  with   an   interruption. 
But  take  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway     Company,      practically      the 
whole  of  whose  employes  contract  out  of 
the  Act.     Does  anyone  say  that  there  is 
less  care  taken  on  the  London  and  North 
Western  line  than  on  the  Great  Western, 
where  nobody  contracts  out  ?    Then  take 
the  cases  of  those  miners  who  contract 
out  of  the  Act.      There  are  more  miners 
who  are  under  the   Act  than  there  are 
who  contract  out  of  it.     The  proportion 
of  the  latter  is  growing  daily,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  are  in  the  ratio  of  something 
like    110,000    to    158,000.       Can     the 
slightest  evidence  be  produced   to  show 
that  among  the  110,000  who  have  con- 
tracted out  of  the  Act  accidents  are  more 
numerous  than  among  the    158,000  who 
have  not  ?       The  hon.  Member  for  the 
Wansbeck  Division  (Mr.  Fenwick)  has 
more  than  once  given   figures  which,  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  will  not  bear 
the   test   of   examination,   as    they   are 
based  on  a  narrow  average.       I  believe 
that  if  you  take  figures  extending  over  a 
large  area  and  over  a  number  of  years, 
you  will  find  that   in 'the  districts  con- 
tracting out   the   cases   of   disablement 
have  been   fewer   than    in    other    dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  fenwick  (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck)  :  What  does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  regard  as  a  period  of  fair 
comparison  ?'  Are  not  seven  years  before 
and  seven  years  after  fair  periods  ? 

•Mr.  MATTHEWS  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  given  figures  which  were  in  part 
inaccurate,  and  which  did  not  lead  to  any 
fair  result.  [An  hon.  Member  : 
Divide  IJ  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  hon. 
Member  who  cries  "  Divide  I  "  ;  but,  who- 
ever he  is,  he  seems  to  attach  very  little 
importance  to  the  gravity  of  this  ques- 
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|tion.  The  evidence  of  the  facts  does  not 
show  that,  either  on  the  ground  of  in- 
creased liability  to  accidents,  or  on  the 
ground  of  any  interference  with  freedom, 
have  these  contracts,  which  have  been  of 
enormous  advantage  to  the  men,  been 
•shown  to  be  objectionable.  The  folly  of 
.putting  an  end  to  agreements  in  which 
(thousands  of  men  find  satisfaction,  and 
under  which  the  employers  certainly  give 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  far  larger  sums 
than  they  would  have  to  pay  under  the 
present  Bill,  or  under  any  possible  Bill, 
'does  seem  to  me  so  great  that  I  would 
earnestly  entreat  the  Home  Secretary  to 
consider  whether  he  cannot  leave  some 
door  open  for  the  continuance  of  these 
arrangements.  I  am  myself  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  persons  who  think  that 
people  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
interests,  and  who  believe  that  when 
masters  and  men  agree  to  a  particular 
course  of  conduct  which  has  been 
developed  and  improved  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  is  better  for  both  parties 
than  anything  Ministers  can  devise  or 
public  meii  invent.  I  do  deprecate  most 
sincerely  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  men 
say  :  "  We  will  not  allow  this  course  to 
be  followed ;  we  will  set  the  agreements 
aside.*^  I  apologise  for  having  detained 
the  House  so  long,  but  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  if  I  had  said  all  that  I  had  in 
my  mind  I  should  have  spoken  much 
longer.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  Bill  reaching  its  Committee 
stage,  and  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  has  not  yet  said 
his  last  word  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Asquith  rose  in  his  place,  and 
claimed  to  move,  '^  That  the  Question  be 
now  put." 

Question,  "  That  the  Question  be  now 
put,**  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put  accordingly,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Law,  &c." — (Mr. 
Secretary  Asguith.) 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
he  hoped  the  Motion  would  not  be 
pressed  to  a  Division.  The  Bill  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  probably  some 
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BEGISTBATION  OF  ELECTORS   AMEND- 
MENT BILL.— (No.  215.) 

SECOND  READING.  [aDJOIRXED  DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [23rd  March],  "That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Sir  RICHARD  PAGET  (Somerset, 
Wells),  in  moving  the  following  Amend- 
ment : — 

**  That  this  House,  while  desirous  of  improv- 
ing the  existing  system  of  the  Registration  of 
Parliamentary  Voters,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
expense  of  such  Registration,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  materially  to  increase,  should  not  be 
raised  in  a  manner  un<Kiual  and  unjust  by  im- 
posing an  additional  charge  on  occupiers  of 
houses  and  lands  only/* 

said  that,  in  submitting  this  Amendment 
to  the  House,  he  hardly  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  disclaim  auy  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  He  entirely  re- 
cognised the  necessity  for  some  substan- 
tial reforms  in  their  system  of  registra- 
tion. If  it  was  right  to  concede  the 
electoral  privilege  it  must  be  reasonable 
to  afford  every  reasonable  facility  to  the 
voter  to  exercise  the  privilege  which  the 
State  had  bestowed  upon  him.  In  giv- 
ing a  general  approval  to  the  Bill  before, 
the  House  he  was  bound  to  state  that,  in 
his  opinion,  many  of  its  details  would 
require  consideration  and  amendment. 
His  Amendment  was  confined  to  one 
aspect  of  the  Bill,  and  one  only  ;  and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  see  the 
necessity  of  meeting  him  in  the  *matter. 
Thai  was  not  a  Party  question  m  anv 
sense,  and  he  appealed  to  hon.  Membere' 
on  both  sides  to  support  the  proposal  he ' 
was  submitting.  To  the  Representatives 
of  the  agricultural  interests  he  would 
make  a  distinct  appeal.  That  was  not  a 
momesi  when  the  agricultural  interests 
should  be  subjected  to  any  increased 
burden  of  taxation,  for  the  burdens  already 
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imposed  upon  them  were  heavier  than 
they  could  bear.  He  thought,  however, 
he  should  he  able  to  show  that  this  Bill 
would  increase  their  burdens.  He  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  burden  of  rates 
fell,  as  it  had  always  fallen,  with  great 
severity  upon  a  class  to  whom  they  paid 
a  deal  of  lip-service — the  class  of 
"  statesmen  "  in  the  North  of  England, 
the  yeoman  farmers.  These  yeoman 
farmers  were  among  those  whose  pro- 
perty was  most  severely  dealt  with  by 
this  system  of  rating,  and  at  this  moment 
there  was  no  class  in  England  who  *were 
suffering  so  severely  from  the  effects  of 
agricultural  depression.  It  was  not  with 
them  a  question  of  dividing  the  rates  or 
fair  rents ;  they  had  no  landlords  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  they  had  no  one  to  help 
them  whilst  their  property  was  subjected 
to  two  sets  of  taxation — namely,  the  share 
of  Imperial  taxation  and  the  burden  of 
rates  as  well.  It  was  for  that  class  he 
pleaded,  and  whatever  amount  of  extra 
taxation  was  imposed  by  that  measure 
they  ought  to  be  free.  The  money  that 
was  collected  by  the  machinery  of  a  rate 
was  a  special  burden  upon  a  special  class 
of  property.  It  fell  upon  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  rural  property,  and  con- 
stituted upon  that  property  and  people  a 
special  charge  which  did  not  extend  to 
the  community  at  large.  The  collector 
of  rates  visited  the  house  of  the  yeoman 
farmer  and  the  general  run  of  occupiers, 
swept  their  contributions  into  his  net, 
but  passed  by  the  mansion  of  the 
millionaire.  By  the  present  system  of 
rating,  the  gathering  ground  of  the 
collector  was  a  very  limited  ground,  and 
he  contended  that  they  would  never  get 
justice  done  until  they  increased  the 
gathering  ground  so  as  to  include  within 
its  limits  all  kinds  of  property,  so  that 
all  might  pay  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay.  In  the  case  of  the 
Income  Tax,  the  House  Tax,  &c.,  every- 
one paid  in  accordance  with  his  ability 
to  pay  ;  but  that  principle  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  rates.  The  essence  of  the 
grievance  in  regard  to  rating  was  that 
it  was  not  assessed  on  a  man^s  ability  to 
pay,  but  solely  on  the  rateable  value  of 
the  premises  occupied,  and  that  in  no 
respect  corresponded  to  the  justice  of 
the  case  and  the  ability  to  pay,  as  in  the 
case  of  almost  Qyerj  other  tax.  There 
had  been  a  rapid  and  continuous  fall  in 
the    value   of    land,   and    whereas    Id. 
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in  the  Id  come  Tax  u^ed  to  prodi 
£48,000,  they  were  told  the  other  night 
it  had  falleu  to  £36,000~a  dimioiitiou 
of  25  per  cent.  L»Ddcd  property  had 
been  going  down  for  many  years  past, 
it  was  to  he  feared  that  further  deprecia- 
tion would  take  ptuce,  so  that  agri- 
cultural sufferings  were  more  likely  to 
increase  than  dimitush.  He  would  like 
to  give  the  House  two  or  three  figures 
to  substantiate  the  general  proposition 
he  had  made.  In  ItiTl  the  total  annual 
value  of  property  and  profits  assessed 
for  locome  Tax  purposes  amountec' 
£400,000,000.  Twenty  years  laler- 
1891,  the  last  year  for  which  they  had 
the  statistics— it  was  £600,000,000, 
■  an  increase  of  £200,000,000  in  20  years 
—being  at  the  rate  of  £10,000,000 
year.  This  thoroughly  coufirmed  t! 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  view  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  community  at  large.  During 
the  last  10  years  they  had  had  heavy 
burdens  to  bear  ;  but  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  land,  which  10 
years  ago  was  valued  at  £51,000,000, 
had  fallen  to  £41,000,000,  and  more 
recent  figures  would,  he  had  no  lioulit, 
show  that  the  fall  was  still  going  ou.  It 
was  on  this  diminished  and  diminishing 
income,  and  not  on  the  great  mass  of 
property,  that  it  wa«  proposed  to  throw 
the  additional  charges  imposed  by  this 
Bill.  His  couteution  was  that  the 
system  was  unjust,  and  that  these  new 
charges  should  be  spread  over  all.  This 
was  as  important  for  the  town  as  for  the 
country.  Each  man  ought  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay,  and  that 
should  be  applied  without  any  respect  to 
persons.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was 
necessary  lo  establish  the  view  that  the 
circumstances  of  agriculture  rendered  it 
necessary  that  no  extra  bunlens  should  be 
placed  on  it.  In  the  Gracious  Speech 
from  the  Tliroue  they  were  informed  that 
there  was  a  wide  prevalcuco  of  agri- 
cultural distress ;  and,  when  the  Govei'u- 
ment  came  down  to  announce  so  self- 
evident  and  distinct  au  expression  of 
opinion,  he  thought  the  time  was  come 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  somehow  deal  with  it.  Even  at  pre- 
sent agriculture  was  suffering  owing  to 
the  continued  dry  weather.  That 
certainly  was  not  the  time  to  levy  extra 
expense  upou  agriculture.  Theu,  as  to 
cost,      he     could      not      estimate .    the 
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equal  and  nnjugt  by  imposing  an  additional! 
charge  on  occupiers  of  houaes  and  lands  only," 
— (5#>  Richard  Paget,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed   to   be  left   out    stand  part  of; 
the  Question." 

•Mr.  EDWARD  STRACHEY 

(Somerset,    S.)    said,    he     sympathised 

most     heartily     with     what    had    been 

said  bv  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Mover  of  the  Resolution  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  agriculturists  at  the  present 
time  ;  and,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
hostile  to  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  he  would 
say  that  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  those 
classes  were  very  large,  and  might  be 
larger  if  something  were  not  done.  He 
was  anxious,  however,  as  well  to  deal 
with  the  Bill  generally.  He  understood 
he  would  not  be  able  to  movfe  the  Amend- 
ment that  stood  in  his  name,  and  for  that 
reason  he  would  have  to  say  a  few 
words  on  points  that  he  regarded  as  of 
great  importance.  He  objected  first  ofi 
all  to  Clause  3.  That  clause  was  in- 
tended to  simplify,  while  in  reality  it 
complicated,  the  registration  of  lodgers. 
The  lodger  franchise,  in  his  judgment, 
lent  itself  to  a  good  deal  of  bogus  regis- 
tration of  persons  who  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  be  enrolled  as  lodgers.  In 
the  Southern  Division  of  Somerset,  for 
example,  a  Member  was  returned  in 
1886  with  the  small  majority  of  157. 
Party  feeling  ran  very  high  in  the 
district,  and  there  were  only  38  lodgers 
on  the  Register ;  but  the  present  state  of 
the  Register  showed  that  there  were  388 
lodgers — ^an  increase  which  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  lodgers  who  were 
placed  on  the  Register  by  the  Party  who 
were  beaten  in  1886.  In  the  Northern 
Division  of  Somerset  in  1886  there  was 
a  majority  of  over  2,000;  in  1892  the 
seat  was  lost  to  the  Party  by  19  votes. 
The  lodger  votes  sprang  up  in  one  year 
from  29  to  297  ;  and  that  enormous 
increase  belonged  to  the  Party  who  lost 
the  seat  by  19  votes.  How  was  that 
increase  brought  about  ?  In  the  Division 
which  he  represented  a  farmhouse,  as- 
8e8se<l  at  £20  a  year,  not  only  qualified 
the  farmer  himself,  but  also  his  three 
sons  as  lodgers.  That  was  a  case  very 
difficult  to  meet,  as  the  onus  of  proof; 
that  the  sons  did  not  pay  so  much  peri 
annum  as    lodgers    lay    not    with    thei 


claimants,  but  with  the  objectors.  In 
the  Wells  Division  of  the  county  the 
Election  of  1886  brought  about  no  con- 
test, and  the  number  of  lodgers  was  only 
19.  In  1892  the  number  of  lodgers  had 
risen  to  74 ;  but  there  was  a  large 
watering-place  in  the  Division  where  one 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lodgers.  In  the 
Bridgwater  Division  in  1886  there  was 
no  contest,  and  in  1892  the  Member  was 
returned  by  a  majority  exceeding  1,000. 
In  1886  the  number  of  lodgers  was  17  ; 
in  1892  the  number  was  25.  These 
figures  showed  that  where  Party  feel- 
ing did  not  run  high,  or  there  were 
large  majorities,  there  was  no  necessity 
or  attempt  made  to  manipulate  the 
Register,  and  that  the  lodger  vote  varied 
very  slightly.  But  they  saw  the  result 
in  cases  where  Party  feeling  did  run 
high,  and  where  Parties  were  evenly 
balanced.  The  figures  showed  the  lodger 
franchise  to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  indeed.  What  remedy  could 
they  apply  ?  He  would  suggest  that 
the  lodger  qualification  should  be  entirely 
abolished.  Liberal  Members  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  disfranchise  any  voter. 
They  were  satisfied  that  the  sons  of 
farmers  and  the  squires  should  possess 
their  votes ;  but  equal  facilities  should 
be  given  to  the  small  tradesmen  and 
working  men  of  the  villages  and  the 
towns.  Those  were  the  sentiments  they 
ought  to  support.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
would  endeavour  to  meet  the  view  he 
had  expressed.  If  they  enfranchised  the 
sons  of  the  classes  they  should  enfranchise 
the  sons  of  the  people.  It  was  said 
that  the  £10  qualification  provision  was 
to  be  dropped  out  of  the  Scottish  Bill. 
If  the  £10  qualification  was  to  be  done 
away  with  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  he 
hoped  the  same  course  would  be  followed 
in  the  present  Bill.  If  that  was  not  pos- 
sible, he  would  ask  the  Government  to 
drop  Clause  3  out  altogether.  With 
reference  to  the  4th  clause,  which  related 
to  the  appointment  of  Registrars  of  elec- 
tors, he  could  not  see  what  reason  there  was 
for  interfering  with  the  overseers  in  our 
rural  parishes,  who  at  present,  as  a  rule, 
did  their  work  very  well  indeed.  He  quite 
admitted  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
appoint  Superintendent  Registrars  in 
electoral  districts  in  order  to  look  aftier 
village  overseers  and  provide  for  the  cor- 
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rectiou  of  miatakes.  But  in  Clause  4  took  care  that  the 
there  was  the  objectionable  provisiou  did  uot  come  of 
that  the  County  Councils  should  appoint  Registration  Cotu 
the  Superintendent  Rogistrars,  He  said  the  Government,  i 
that  provisiou  was  objectionable,  because  hon.  Gentleman  i 
a  County  Council  was,  in  almost  every  would  do  someth 
case,  a  body  having  a  large  Party  ma-  County  Members 
jority,  and  if  Superintendent  Registrars  strongly  objected 
were  appointed  by  such  bodies  the  ap-  Bill,  to  vote  for 
poiutments  would  be  iulluenced  by  Party  were  anxious  to  si 
considerations.  He  agreed  with  the  Clauses,  to  make 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  when  he  said  on  the  Register,  bi 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  these  vote  for  a  Bill  wbi 
Local  Bodies  to  hold  strong  Party  feel-  lodger  franchise.  ] 
lags,  and  that  he  would  not  care  for  any  3  and  4  would  be  i 
Local  Body  which  had  uot  such  a  feeling  the  Bill  not  refer 
on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  but  that  was  mittee. 
the  very  reason  why  the  County  Couu-  General  GOL 
cils  should  not  have  power  to  appoint  the  mersmttli)  said,  tin 
Registrars.  Party  coiisideratioua  ought  tratioii  of  the  elect 
not  to  be  introduced  into  this  matter  at  meut,  he  did  not  tl 
all,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Register  iu  the  right  direc 
should  be  under  the  control  of  a  person  cnlty  he  foresaw  w 
who  would  see  that  a  fair,  just,  and  im-  was  that  it  won! 
partial  Register  was  prepared,  in  order  politicians  a  means 
that  the  full  sense  of  the  country  might  constituencies.  H 
be  taken  whenever  there  was  au  appeal  the  last  Parliame 
to  the  country.  He  knew  it  had  been  that  a  large  uumhe 
argued  that  it  was  a  sound  principle  to  claims  were  put  foi 
commit  to  the  County  Councils  the  ap-  tion  Courts,  and  th 
pointment  of  these  official  a.  That  would  found  it  necessary 
be  true  if  the  matter  were  a  local  one,  the  Public  Proaeci 
But  the  preparation  of  the  Register  was  sidcred  the  matter 
not  a  mere  local,  parochial,  or  niunicipal  come  to  the  conclu! 
question,  but  was  rather  a  qucstiou  which  expenditure  of  mi 
ought  to  be  regariled  from  a  national  political  Party  whi 
point  of  view.  Over  the  appointment  of  large  to  get  upon  t 
the  Superintendent  Registrars  the  House  properly  speaking 
ought  to  preserve  some  control,  aud  he  voters.  In  a  borou' 
ventured  to  suggest  that  with  that  object  eight  wards  all  cl 
the  appointments  ought  to  he  placed  in  three  mouths'  qiial 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Local  would  the  person! 
Government  Board.  There  would  not  knowing  who  the  ] 
be  alarge  uumber  of  them.  If  it  was  not  the  Bill  a  man  w< 
deairable  to  entrust  the  Local  Govei'n-  prove  that  he  had  s 
ment  Board  with  the  making  of  the  ficatton.  The  qual 
appointments,  the  offidals  might  be  t>e  extecided  from 
appointed  by  the  Judges  as  Revising  dating  from  the  t 
Barristers  were.  To  his  mind,  liowever,  charge  of  the  Regit 
it  was  uot  right  for  the  House  to  lose  a  person  had  come 
control  over  the  nppointmenta.  The  Bill  hood.  That  wouh 
provided  that  the  Registrars  should  hold  managers  to  aee  tl 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  County  person  claiming  to! 
Councils.  He  objected  to  that  plan,  for  was  a  bona  Jide 
there  would  be  an  inducement  in  places  especially  in  the 
where  Party  feeling  was  very  strong  luunber  of  people 
to  intimate  to  the  gentlemen  preparing  Register  who  ought 
the  Register  that  they  were  likely  to  hold  therefore,  be  glad  to 
their  appointraeuts  only  as  long  as  they  good,  uo  matter  wha 
jtfr.  Edward  Strachey 
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to.  All  he  wanted  was  to  have  Members 
properly  elected  to  the  House.  If  the 
majority  of  the  electors  iu  Hammersmith 
i^ere  Conservatives,  let  them  return  a 
Conservative  or  a  Unionist ;  and  if  they 
"were  the  other  way,  let  them  return  a 
Grladstoniau.  But,  for  himself,  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  getting  a  single  man  on 
the  Register  who  ought  not  to  be  there. 
He  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
were  Liberals  in  his  constituency  who 
ijvere  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself  on 
the  matter.  But  they  had  to  deal  with 
those  who,  perhaps,  looked  more  to  their 
Party  interests  than  to  anything  else  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  wished  to  see  an 
absolutely  good  Bill  introduced,  and  one 
that  would  put  men  who  were  entitled  to 
vote  on  the  Register,  whilst  keeping  off 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  there.  He 
<lid  not  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  the  Bill 
would  be  the  means  of  doing  away  with 
the  heavy  expenses  attending  registration. 
The  measure,  if  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  would  bring  extra  expense  on  the 
Party  organisations.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  sent  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, but  would  be  dealt  with  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  he  trusted 
that  there  the  qualifying  period  of 
residence  would  be  extended  from 
three  months  to  six.  If  it  passed  in  its 
present  form  it  would  be  necessary  for 
each  Party  to  watch  its  effect  upon  the 
other  Party  very  keenly,  and  that  would 
enhance  the  expenses.  With  regard  to 
the  Registrars,  he  should  like  to  see 
authorities  appointed  who  at  present 
occupied  some  official  position  iu  the 
electoral  area — ^possibly  the  overseers. 

Mr.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbury,  E.) 
hoped  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  would 
not  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Hammersmith 
(General  Goldsworthy)  in  regard  to 
the  period  of  qualification.  He  would 
join  the  hon.  Member  in  any  attempt  to 
prevent  gerrymandering,  and  in  any  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  the  measure;  but 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  see  how 
raising  the  residential  qualification  from 
three  to  six  months  would  help  them  in 
the  matter.  By  that  course  they  would 
be  showing  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  would  debar  a 
great  number  of  people  who  ought  to 
have  a  vote  from  getting  upon  the 
Register.     People  could  not  be  expected 
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to  move  to  the  day  in  order  to  insure 
getting  upon  the  Register.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  adhere  to  the 
three  months'  qualification.  There  might 
be  something  done  to  strengthen  the 
Removal  Clause  if  it  was  thought  that 
that  would  lend  itself  to  gerrymandering. 
He  should  not  object  to  see  that  clause 
struck  out,  but  he  should  like  to  see  a 
three  months'  qualification,  with  the 
Register  made  up  twice  after  a  proper 
house-to-house  canvass  by  the  authorities. 
When  the  Register  was  made  up  it  should 
be  finals  and  they  should  do  away  with 
going  beyond  the  Register  in  the  case  of 
scrutinies.  That  would  be  an  advantage 
to  all  who  were  interested  in  registration 
work.  In  talking  of  a  house-to-house 
cauvass,some  people  might  be  afraid  that  he 
was  attempting  to  increase  what  many 
Members  were  already  afraid  of — namely, 
the  expenditure  uifder  the  Bill.  He  was 
looking  with  great  interest  to  the  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  know  what  was  the  cost  at 
present  under  the  Registration  Act. 
He  (Mr.  Rowlands)  had  looked  into 
the  matter,  and  the  present  system 
seemed  to  him  the  most  costly  and  in- 
efficient that  it  was  possible  to  adopt, 
the  expenditure  being  divided  between 
two  or  three  authorities.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  had  no  idea  of  the  expen- 
diture incurred.  They  had  the  cum- 
bersome svstem  of  their  overseers  first 
preparing  the  Overseers'  Lists,  which 
were  utilised  just  up  to  the  regis- 
tration period,  and  then  a  second 
Register  being  prepared  and  printed 
separately,  the  Overseers'  Lists  being 
thrown  aside.  That  was  a  system  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of.  In  London  some 
of  the  authorities  prepared  the  lists  very 
efficiently.  In  one  parish  which  formed 
a  large  part  of  his  constituency,  the 
Vestry  Clerk  was  the  assistant  over- 
seer, and  he  devoted  a  large  amount  of 
time,  with  his  staff  of  clerks,  to  doing 
this  work.  Returns  were  sent  round  to 
the  owners  of  tenement  houses,  and  these 
people  were  looked  after  closely.  If  they 
did  not  send  in  the  returns  properly 
they  were  threatened  with  consequences, 
and  before  long  he  hoped  a  step  further 
would  be  taken,  and  that  proceedings 
would  be  taken  against  such  of  the 
owners  as  did  not  make  returns.  He 
wished  to  endorse  all  that  had  been  said 
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by  the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset  as  to 
the  abolition  of  the  qualification  that 
was  now  imposed  upon  lodgers.  A  more 
farcical  qualification  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive.  In  London,  where  they  knew, 
perhaps,  more  about  the  lodger  franchise 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
tenement  occupiers  of  model  lodging- 
houses  paying  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  or  28.  6d.  a 
week  were  placed  upon  the  Register  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  were  entitled  to 
vote,  not  only  at  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions, but  also  at  Municipal  and  Board 
of  Guardians  and  School  Board  Elec- 
tions, and  the  lodger  who  paid  £10  a  year 
was  required  to  make  a  formal  applica- 
tion every  12  months  to  be  placed  upon 
it.  Clause  3  was  of  some  import- 
ance to  London,  as  there  were  at  present 
in  London  somewhere  about  70,000  or 
80,000  lodgers  on  the  Register.  That 
nimiber  would  be  vastly  increased  if 
the  tenement-occupier  system  were  ex- 
tended to  them.  It  was  said  that  if 
they  gave  the  lodgers  in  London  the 
right  to  be  continued  on  the  Register  by 
the  authorities  after  they  had  once  been 
put  on  it  the  difficulty  would  be  over- 
come ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  not  be  overcome  in  that  way. 
It  would  be  found  that  they  lost  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  lodgers  each  year, 
and  an  exceedingly  strong  case  could  be 
made  out  for  these  people.  This  was 
not  a  Party  question  at  all ;  but  as  there 
were  a  vast  number  of  lodgers  in  Lon- 
don— persons  who  paid  higher  rentals 
than  many  who  were  on  the  Register — 
he  should  like  to  s^  the  £10  qualifica- 
tion swept  away.  Let  the  lodger  be  put 
on  the  Register  because  he  has  resided  in 
a  house  just  as  the  tenement  occupier  is 
put  on.  That  would  be  a  simple  way 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  ;  but  whether 
or  not  lie  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  claims  of  the  lodgers.  The 
case  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Somerset  was  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
It  was  hardly  conceivable  that  a  £20 
house  could  qualify  three  lodgers  as  well 
as  the  farmer  who  rented  the  house. 
But  if  the  £10  qualification  were  done 
away  with  something  else  would  remain 
to  be  done.  They  would  have  to  get  rid 
of  the  proof  of  separate  occupancy. 
However,  the  details  of  the  Bill  would 
have  -to  be  threshed  out  in  Committee, 

Mr,  J.  Rowlands 
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where,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  plenty 
of  specialists  to  help  them.  He  con- 
gratulated the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  his  Bill,  so  far  as 
it  went ;  but  he  w^ished  he  had  gone  a 
step  further  and  had  got  rid  of  the 
Revising  Barrister,  by  which  means 
£25,000  a  year  would  have  been  saved. 

♦Mr.     GIBSON     BOWLES     (Lynn 
Regis)    said,   the    speech   of    the    hon- 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  illus- 
trated the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
Bill.     It  professed  to   be  a  registration 
Bill,  but  the  hon.  Member  had  not  made 
a  single  allusion  to  any  single  depart- 
ment  of    the   subject    of    Registration. 
The  hon.  Member's  speech  dealt  entirely 
with  qualification,  and  so  did  the  Bill. 
It  was   a   Bill  which  came   before    the 
House  in  a  false  character  and  with  a 
false  nose  upon  it.     The  greater  part  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  related    not    to 
registration,    but   qualification.      It    re- 
minded him  of  the  man  who  asked  for  a 
halfpenny  oyster  at  an  oyster  stall.     The 
oyster  was  in  a  very  large  shell,  and  the 
man  took  the  shell  and  began  to  fill  it 
with  vinegar  and  pepper.     The  oyster- 
seller  thereupon  objected,  saying — "  You 
wanted  a  halfpenny  oyster,  and  you  are 
taking  threes-halfpennyworth  of  vinegar 
and  pepper."     In  this  Bill  they  had  a 
halfpennyworth  of  registration  and  three- 
halfpennyworth  of  qualification.     It  had 
one  demerit  in  common  with  many  Bills. 
It     embodied     the     provisions     of     20 
Acts  of  Parliament,  repealing  some  and 
partly  repealing  others  ;  and  how  was  it 
possible,  when  20  Acts  were  treated  in 
this  fragmentary,  scrappy  way,  for  Mem- 
bers to  understand  the  full  scope  of  the 
Bill?     He  had  put   a   question  on  the 
Paper  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had    introduced    the   Bill,    in    reply    to 
which  he  hoped    to    have    a   statement 
showing  the  actual  eflfect  of  the  measure 
upon  the  Acts  of  Parliament  enumerated 
in   it.     It  was  very  easy  for  Ministers 
who  had    clerks    and    secretaries  under 
them  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  ventured  to  say  that  few,  if  any, 
Members   of   the   House   had  examined 
and  compared  the  working  of  the  ditTer- 
ent  Acts  quoted  in  the  Schedule  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  believed  that  nobody,  save, 
perhaps,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  fullv 
what  the  Bill  would  eflfect.    He  objected 
to  It  on   two   main  grounds.       One  was 
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that  it  abolished  rating  as  a  qualifica- 
tioQ  for  the  franchise,  and  it  practically 
abolished  residence  as  well.  Heretofore 
the  English  franchise  was  founded  upon 
residence,  and  it  should  ever  continue  so. 
It  was  conferred  upon,  those  inhabitants 
who  performed  public  duties  and  met  all 
their  pablic  charges.  The  principle  of 
representation  in  the  House  was  not  that 
they  were  to  take  individuals  and  boil 
them  down  into  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  that  they  were  to  take  from  each 
locahty  with  its  corporate  life,  as  repre- 
senting a  separate  entity  in  the  State,  a 
person  to  speak  on  behalf  of  that  locality. 
He  maintained  that  the  Bill  would 
abolish  rating  altogether  as  a  condition 
of  registration,  and  so  shortened  the  term 
of  residence  that  it  practically  abolished 
that  also.  At  present  the  condition  of 
qualification  was  a  12  months^  resi- 
dence, ending  on  the  15  th  July, 
with  the  condition  of  paying  the 
assessed  taxes  due  on  the  6th  January 
before  the  20th  July.  The  lists  of 
voters  made  up  from  persons  who  were 
qualified  were  published  on  the  loth 
August,  claims  and  objections  were  then 
heard,  the  Revising  Barrister  did  his 
part,  and  the  lists  were  ready  for  Muni- 
cipal Elections  on  the  1  st  November,  and 
for  Parliamentary  Elections  on  the  1st  of 
January  following.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  15th  July  and  the  1st 
January  required  for  revision  was  5^ 
mouths.  No  doubt  there  was  some 
grievance  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
to  wait  5  months  for  the  admission  of 
their  claims,  and  a  still  greater  grievance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  not  merely 
completed  a  year  of  residence,  but  probably, 
perhaps,  another  year.  He  would  show 
the  alterations  proposed  to  be  effected 
by  the  BUI.  Take  voter  A.  He 
entered  on  the  15th  July,  1892.  Under 
the  present  system  A  must  be  in 
residence,  say,  from  15th  July,  1892, 
until  the  15th  July,  1893,  and  after  that 
it  required  5^  mouths  longer  to  get  him 
on  the  Register  of  Voters,  so  that  17^ 
months  would  elapse  before  he  wotdd 
be  placed  upon  the  Register.  Then  take 
the  case  of  another  voter,  B,  who 
entered  upon  occupation  of  premises  on 
July  17,  1892,  and  continued  to  the 
loth  July,  1894,  which  was  24  months. 
He  also  would  have  to  wait.  5^  months 
for  his  revision ;  therefore  29|  months 
^ould  .  ellipse  before  he  would  find  bis 


name  upon  the  Register.  Now,  A 
had  no  grievance  under  the  present 
system,  assuming  the  period  of  resi- 
dence to  be  right ;  B  had  a  griev- 
ance, inasmuch  as  it  had  taken  him 
12  months  longer  than  A  to  get  on  the 
Register.  It  was  now  proposed  that  A, 
if  he  were  to  enter  on  March  24,  1894, 
should  have  completed  his  sufficient 
term  of  residence  on  June  24,  1894. 
But  revision  would  then  take  4J  months, 
making  together  7|-  months  before  A 
would  be  placed  upon  the  Register. 
Taking  the  date  of  entry  in  B's  case  as 
March  26,  1894,  he  would  be  19|^  months 
before  getting  upon  the  Register.  There- 
fore, the  difference  between  the  cases  of 
A  and  B  would  still  be  12  months  under 
the  new,  as  it  was  now  under  the  old, 
system.  Then  there  was  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  annual  application  of  lodgers 
for  the  franchise.  He  considered  that 
such  a  practice  was  necessary,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  departed  from,  because 
very  often  people  who  had  lodgers,  par- 
ticularly in  large  towns,  did  not  even 
know  their  names.  He  submitted  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
plete list,  or,  in  fact,  any  sort  of  list  of 
lodgers  except  by  machinery  already 
existing — that  was  to  say,  the  method 
which  required  that  the  lodger  should 
make  his  claim  every  year.  The  lodger 
ought  to  make  his  claim  every  year.  He 
had  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  under 
purely  exceptional  circumstances.  Under 
the  old  law,  under  the  common  law, 
under  the  principle  of  representation, 
the  lodger  had  no  claim  to  be  a  voter  at 
all.  Then  as  to  the  district  Regiatrars. 
There  was  no  reason  to  interfere  with 
the  present  system,  under  which  the 
assistant  overseers  performed  their  duty 
excellently  well.  There  was  no  reason  why 
these  officials  should  be  superseded.  The 
Registrars  were  to  be  appointed  either  by 
the  Town  Council  or  the  County  Council, 
who  were  empowered  at  their  discretion 
to  remove  any  men  so  appointed 
from  office  without  assigning  the  least 
reason,  and  it  was  provided  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  Registrar  should 
not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation. 
What  was  this  but  an  announcement  to 
the  Registrar  that  unless  he  fulfilled  to 
the  full  the  behests  and  carried  out  in  their 
entirety  the  political  ideas  of  the  body 
who  appointed  him  he  was  to  be  placed 
absolutely  at  their  merey  ?     He  •  eon- 
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tended  that  the  provision  was  a  direct 
invitation  to  the  County  Council  or  the 
Borough  Council  to  import  into  these  ap- 
pointments that  Party  spirit  by  which, 
unfortunately,  such  bodies  were  too  often 
animated.  He  would  suggest  that,  if 
appointments  of  this  character  were  to  be 
made  at  all,  they  should,  at  any  rate  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  was  apparently, 
in  his  own  estimation,  the  only  man  con- 
nected with  that  county  who  was 
entirely  free  from  Party  bias — namely, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  (Mr.  Bryce). 
He  now  came  to  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  Bill.  If  this 
were  merely  a  Registration  Bill  which 
honestly  endeavoured  to  amend  faults  in 
registration  he  did  not  believe  that  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  would  stand  up 
against  it.  Clause  8  provided  that  an  elector 
who  moved  from  one  Parliamentary 
Division  into  another  could,  after  residing 
for  three  months  in  the  second  division, 
be  transferred  from  the  Register  of  the 
first  division  to  that  of  the  second  division, 
and  should  then  cease  to  be  registered  in 
the  first  division.  It  was  not  stated  how 
he  was  to  be  transferred.  However,  this 
16  weeks'  casual  might  override  by  his 
vote  the  vote  of  a  man  who  was  an  actual 
inhabitant  of  the  place  and  had  been  there 
for  19^  months.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
abroad  for  his  country's  good,  or  had  been 
serving  the  State  in  some  other  less  in- 
voluntary capacity.  Yet  in  1 6  weeks  he 
became  as  good  a  man  as  the  old  resident, 
and  could  neutralise  the  latter's  vote. 
This  provision  showed  that  the  Bill  had 
been  conceived  not  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
but  in  great  haste  and  without  due  con- 
sideration. He  wished  to  quote  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  point.  He  knew  it  was  not  of 
much  use  quoting  the  Prime  Minister 
against  himself  or  against  any  of  his 
Colleagues  ;  because  as  soon  as  this  was 
done  an  explanation  was  always  forth- 
coming either  that  the  quotation  was  an 
old  one  or  a  forgotten  one,  or  that  it 
applied  to  somebody  else  or  to  some  other 
matter,  and  was  not  applicable  to  the 
case  in  hand.  The  quotation,  however, 
which  he  wished  to  use  was  not  an 
old  one,  and  did  apply  to  the  present 
case.  Speaking  at  Edinburgh  in  January, 
1892,  the  Prime  Minister  said — 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 


"  You  are  told  that  education,  that  enlighten- 
ment, that  leisure,  that  high  station,  and  that 
political  experience  are  arrayetl  in  the  opixwing 
camp,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  to  a  large 
extent,  I  cannot  deny  it." 

Well,  it  appeared  that  this  Bill  was 
intended  to  bring  .  reinforcements  into 
the  Prime  Minister's  camp  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  education,  the 
enlightenment,  the  leisure,  the  high 
station,  and  the  political  experience  that 
were  arrayed  in  the  opposing  camp.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  a  Bill  for  registration  at 
all,  but  a  Bill  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  introducing  into  the  political  arena 
the  unenlightened  and  uneducated,  the 
hasty  and  the  inexperienced — in  other 
words  the  16  weeks'  man.  There  was 
another  consideration  which  ought  to  in- 
fluence the  House.  It  was  unadvisable  to 
disregard  ancient  principles  and  to  destroy 
the  ancient  system  which  had  regulateil 
the  political  franchise  in  this  country. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  attached  the 
grejitest  possible  importance  to  political 
privileges.  His  belief  was  that  the 
character  of  the  English  people  had  been 
made  less  by  the  enjoyment  of  political 
privileges  than  by  the  enforcement  of 
local  duties,  and  it  was  the  absence  from 
this  Bill  of  any  condition  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  local  duties  as  a 
qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
political  franchise  that  indicated  to  him 
moHt  clearly  that  the  Government  ha<l 
not  paid  attention  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  Constitution  in  framing  their  Bill. 
It  was  a  truly  Radical  measure,  with  all 
the  Radical  marks  upon  it.  The  Radi- 
cal principle  was  to  pretend  to  give  power 
to  the  people,  and  to  give  them  but  the 
shadow  of  power  while  depriving  them 
of  its  substance.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
take  one  further  step  in  the  direction 
which  had  long  been  favoured  by  the 
Radical  Leaders — the  destruction  of  all 
organisation  among  the  electors ;  the 
destruction  of  the  idea  that  they  be- 
longed to  one  entity,  one  place,  one 
locality,  one  town  ;  the  putting  into  their 
heads  the  notion  that  they  were  all 
individuals  ;  the  treatment  of  all  these 
individuals  as  one  incoherent  mob  ;  the 
imposing  upon  them  of  some  slack- 
jawed  person  who,  by  his  blandish- 
ments and  pretences,  would  gain  their 
votes ;  and,  finally,  the  placing  of  tbftt 
person  in  such  a  position  that  the  mob 
which  had  sent  him  to  Parliament  im- 
mediately lost  all  control  over  him  until 
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the  next  Klection,  when  the  same  pro- 
cess was  repeated.     As  he  had  already 
said,  were  this    only  a  Registration  Bill 
the  object  of  which  was  to  alleviate  or 
remove  the  admitted  evils  of  the  present 
system,  there  would  be  no  Member  who 
would  say  nay   to  it ;  but  inasmuch  as   it 
was    nothing    of  the   kind,    but    was    a 
measure  couceived  entirely   in  the  spirit 
of  Party,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
spirit  of     the    Constitution,    he    should 
offer    to     it    the   most    uncompromising 
opposition. 
•Mr.  LOGAN  (Leicester,  Harborough) 
disagreed  entirely  with  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  and  was  strongly 
in  favour  of   the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
At  the  same  time,  he  felt  bound  to  protest 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  what 
be  considered  to  be  the  want  of  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  true 
democratic       principles      which     should 
underlie  the   government  of  the  country. 
He  l)elieved   it  would   have  been  better 
had  the   Government  boldly  proposed  a 
reallv  Radical  measure  of  reform  instead 
of   the   present     disappointing,     if    not 
feeble,  Bill.      The   measure  was,  in  his 
judgment,  hardly  worthy  to  be  placed  on 
the  Statute    Book  in  the  same  Session 
as  the  Bill  for  the  better  government  of 
the    country  districts    now    before    the 
House.      As  a  Radical  representing  an 
agricultural    constituency,    he    sincerely 
thanked  the   Government  for  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
asked  them  whether  thev  could  not    see 
their   way  to    make  the,  Parish  Council 
gathering   really  expressive  of  the  true 
wishes  of  the  people  it  was  supposed  to 
represent  by  passing  a  real  registration 
reform.     If  this  Bill  had  been  brought  in 
by  the  Tory  Party  he  could  have  under- 
stood  it,   as  they    had  never   willingly 
moved   in  the   direction  of  reform;  but 
with  a  Radical  Government    in    power, 
backed  by  Radical  House  of  Commons, 
simple  country  folk  like  himself  had  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  been  made  as 
easy  for  a  man  to  find  his    name  on   the 
Register  as  it  was  to  find  it  on  the  rate 
book.     Why    did    not    the    Government 
boldly  say  at  once  that  any  three  months' 
residence  should  qualify  a  man  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  those  who  made  the  laws 
he  was  bound  to  obey?     He  would  point 
out  that  under  Clause  3,  which  referred 
to  lodgers,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for 
the  squire  and  all  the  well-to-do  people 


in  our  villages  to  get  their  sons  put  on 
the  Register  as  lodgers,  whereas  the  son 
of   the  working  man   would  be    nnable 
to      obtain       a       vote,       because      the 
house      in      which       he      lived       was 
not  of   a  sufficiently   rateable   value    to 
entitle  him  to  get  on  the  Register.     The 
clause    might   suit    Loudon    very    well, 
because  there  few  lodgers  paid  less  than 
£10  per  year,  whilst  in  the  country  few 
paid  so  much,  and  those  who  would  be 
kept  off  the  Register  were  the  equals  in 
intelligence  of  those  who  were  kept  on.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  amend  the 
Bill  so  as  to   abolish   the   principle    of 
value  altogether  in  connection  with  the 
lodger's  qualification.     He  would  further 
ask  the  Government  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  J^ouseholder  to  find  his  name  on 
the  Register  after  having  kept  for  any 
three  months  ending  on  a  quarter  day  in 
any  constituency.     Possibly  it  might  be 
said  that  a  Bill  containing  provisions  of 
that  character  would  be  certain  to  meet 
with  fatal  opposition   in  another  place. 
That    remark,     however,     had     always 
applied,  and  would  always  apply,  to  any 
measure  that  was  worth  the  acceptance  of 
the  Liberals.      He,  therefore,  asked  the 
Governnwtit  to  make  this  Bill  a  good  one 
without^iinding  whether  their  Lordships 
threw  it  out  the  first  time  or  not.     The 
people  of  this  country  had  waited  long 
for  their  rights,  and  they  could  patiently 
wait  a  little  while  longer.     Any  further 
opposition  that  was  displayed  in  another 
place  to  the  will  of  the  people  would  only 
bring    nearer  the   day  for  which  every 
Liberal  longed — the  day  of  reckoning  for 
all  irresponsible  obstructionists. 

Mr.  C.  HOB  ho  use  (Wilts, 
Devizes)  remarked  that  at  the  General 
Election  two  demands  were  formulated — 
that  the  period  of  qualification  should  be 
greatly  curtailed,  and  that  every  person 
entitled  to  vote  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  chance  of  getting 
on  the  Register.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  these  two 
principles  were  affirmed  in  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  As  to  the  first,  he  had  to 
say  that  while  the  period  of  qualification 
was  not  so  short  as  some  of  them 
desired,  yet  until  they  had  universal  or 
Manhood  Suffrage  they  could  not,  with- 
out enormous  expense,  attain  the  result 
they  wished  for.  Therefore,  he  felt  that 
the  1st  clause  met  every  reasonable 
expectation.      No    doubt    some    of    its 
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details  would  have  to  be  ameuded  ;  and 
lie  trusted  that  the  Preaiileut  of  the 
Local  Goverumeut  Board  would,  iu 
Committee,  fiud  himself  able  to  meci  the 
views  of  the  Coiiuty  Represeutatives  in 
this  matter.  The  secoud  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  alhide  arose  in  couuectiou 
with  Clause  3,  and  affeeted  the  lodger 
fraucliise.  That  clause,  ns  it  at  present 
stood,  abolished  theobligatiou  whieb  oow 
rested  upon  every  lodger  to  claim  his  vote. 
The  reform  was,  no  doubt,  very  right, 
very  proper,  aud  very  just ;  but  in  con- 
sequence 6i  the  method  iu  which  it  was 
to  be  brought  iuto  action,  it  would,  while 
removing  one  anomaly  aud  one  injustice, 
create  another.  At  the  present  time,  a 
lodger  who  claimed  the  franchise  bad  to 
state  his  qualification  in  writing,  aud  that 
statement  was '  laid  before  the  Revising 
Barrister,  who  beard  auy  objections  that 
might  be  raised,  aud  also  took  evidence 
for  or  against  the  claim.  An  outcome  of 
this  somewhat  cumbrous  process  was  that 
proof  was  required  not  only  of  money  pay- 
ment, but  more  especially  of  solcaud  sepa- 
rate occupation  of  the  rooms  in  respect  of 
which  the  claim  wos  maile.  What  was 
the  result  ?  A  son  or  other  relation  or 
depebdeut  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  man 
who  olaimetl  a  lodger  vote  found  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  prove  sole  and  separate 
occupation,  but  somewhat  difHcult  to 
prove  the  money  payment  required  by 
law.  But  the  sou,  relation,  or  dependent 
of  a  cottager  or  peasant  found  it  dillicult 
to  establish  his  claim  either  in  respect 
of  sole  occupation  or  of  nioney  payment. 
Therefore,  while  the  well-to-do  claimant 
failed  through  inability  to  prove  his 
claim  ou  one  ground,  the  poorer  claimant 
often  bad  hi»  claim  disallowed  through 
being  unable  to  establish  his  case  on  both 
points.  The  net  result  to  the  two  clasi:es 
was,  however,  about  eqiutl,  and  no  injus- 
tice was  do[ie  to  one  class  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  But  the  present  Bill  would 
change  that.  Thelodgerclaimant would 
no  longer  depend  upon  his  own  exertions 
or  that  of  the  Party  agent  iu  order  to 
secure  the  franchise  ;  the  householder 
with  whom  he  lodged  would  in  future 
have  to  make  a  Keturn,  and  that  Return 
would  be  sent  to  the  Registrar,  who 
would  in  due  course  place  the  lodger  on 
'  the  Register  of  Voters,  In  the  case  of 
the  well-to-do  householder  there  was 
prim&faeit  evidence  that  the  lodger  in  his 
house  had  a  sole  and  separate  occupation 
Mr.  C.  ffobhoute 


of  the  rooms  which  qualified  hi 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  hou) 
there  might  he  prima  facie  evidei 
his  lodger  had  not,  and  could  uo 
separate  occupation.  The  Superir 
Registrar  was  not  empowered  t 
any  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  moo 
meat  was  made,  and  the  con» 
was  that  the  claim  of  the  lodger 
poorer  householder  might  be  i 
TJiere  was  a  large  class  of  men, 
from  20b,  to  25s.  a  week,  who 
with  men  whose  earnings  did  not 
more  thar  "■-  —  >"•  -  — - 
whereas  tl 
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the  Revising  Barrister  had  to  go  to  the 
voter  ;  no^iv  it  seemed  the  voter  was  to 
go  to  the    Kevising  Barrister  ;  and,  that 
being  so,  the  expense  of  registration  to 
the    individual    voter  or   to   the   Party 
organisation  might  be  more  than  quad- 
rapled.      Again,  there  was  the  question  of 
costs.     At  present  it  was  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Revising  Barrister  whether 
or  not  he  should  grant  costs  against  an 
unsuccessful  objector  ;  but  under  this  Bill 
he  would  have  to  grant  the  costs,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  objectors  who  acted 
without  sinister  motive  or  any  desire  to 
do  otherwise  than  merely  test  the  legality 
of  a    claim   would  be  saddled  with  the 
costs.     This  provision  would  be  totally 
prohibitive  of  objections  in  the  future. 
Personally,   he   wished   to   see  the  day 
when  it  would  not  be  possible  to  object 
to  the  vote  of  any  man.     He  hoped  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  every 
man,    who    had   a   sufficient   residential 
qualification,    would    be    put    upon   the 
Register,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  any   person  to  object  to  that  man's 
right  to  vote  except  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sufficient residence  in  the  electoral  area. 
But  that  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  until 
it  had    come   he  thought  that   political 
Parties  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear 
the  excessive   expense  of  objecting   to 
bogus  claims.     If  Clause  3  were  allowed 
to  stand,  they,  in  the  rural  constituencies, 
might  at  any  election   be  swamped  by 
bogus  voters. 

Mr.    ADDISON    (Ashton  -  under - 
Lyne)  said,  he  thought  that  those  who 
voted  against  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Halifax  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  had  been  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.     Not  even 
his  dislike  to  the  present  Law  of  Regis- 
tration could  induce  him  to  vote  for  that 
Bill,  although  there  were  a  great  many 
people   who   thought  that   in    opposing 
that  Bill  he  was  opposing  the  revision  of 
the    Registration   Laws.       He    congra- 
tulated the  Government,  who,  when  in 
Opposition,  had  supported  that  Bill,  on 
the  fact  that   they    had   changed    their 
^inds,  at   least,    so    far    as    the    most 
obnoxious   part   of   that   Bill  was   con- 
cerned.      In   that   Bill    the    qualifying 
period  was  fixed  at  three  months ;  but  it 
^*8    also    provided     that    these     three 
^aonths  might  be  made  up  in  any  part  of 
England.     The  effect  of  that  would  be 
^t  any  number  of  people  might  be  in- 


troduced into  a  constituency  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  right  to  vote  ; 
and  after  having  lived  there  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  might  then  leave,  after 
having  obtained  a  place  on  the  Register 
for  18  months.  It  was  very  much 
to  his  astonishment  that  a  large  number 
of  Members,  the  majority  of  the  House 
indeed,  were  induced — probably  it  was 
because  of  their  dislike  to  the  existing 
Registration  Laws — to  vote  for  a  Bill 
containing  such  a  condition,  which  lent 
itself  to  political  devices  and  stratagems 
of  all  kinds.  Undoubtedly  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  truth  that  the  wider  they  ex- 
tended the  franchise  the  more  careful 
they  ought  to  be  that  there  should  be 
bona  fide  residence  ;  that  they  should  get 
hold  of  the  real  inhabitants  of  the 
district  and  keep  up  voting  by  conunu- 
nities,  which  was  the  essence  of  their 
system.  Even  now  a  great  conflict  was 
going  on  in  Belgium  on  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  franchise ;  and  it  had 
been  at  last  decided  that  within  certain 
limits  Manhood  Suffrage  should  be  esta- 
blished in  that  country.  Those  who 
were  in  favour  of  Manhood  Suffrage  in 
that  country  felt  that,  having  extended 
the  franchise  in  that  way,  they  should 
be  more  careful  to  secure  a  good  resi- 
dential qualification,  and  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  qualifying  period  should 
be  extended  to  two  years.  He  would 
vote  for  the  Government  Bill,  because  so 
far  as  it  went  it  was  a  useful  Bill ;  but  he 
should  have  lilted  the  Government 
to  have  proceeded  on  a  simpler  and  a 
sounder  principle.  It  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  Franchise  Bill.  He  did  not 
blame  the  Government  for  that,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  registra- 
tion without  touching,  to  some  ex  tent,  the 
franchise.  The  Government  had  de- 
termined to  abolish  the  rating  qualifica- 
tion ;  and  while  he  did  not  object  to  its 
abolition,  he  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment' ought,  in  abolishing  it,  to  have 
been  guided  by  some  definite  and  clear 
principle.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  simplify  to  some 
extent  the  question  of  lodgers  ;  but  a 
great  many  of  the  anomalies  of  the 
present  system  would  remain.  One 
was,  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  lived  in  stores  and  large 
retail  and  wholesale  houses  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise.  The  principle 
the   Govetumeiit  should  have   gone  on 
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WW  the  establieliineDt  of  Maniiood 
Suffrage  with,  a  sound  resideuiial  quali- 
fication, aiul  there  was  a  great  deal  to  lie 
Baid  for  such  a  system.  It  would  Bimplify 
diflicultiea  surh  as  arose  from  the  lodger 
and  service  franchises,  and  what  had 
been  called  interlappiug  franchises  ;  hut 
the  Government  had  not  had  the  courage 
to  establish  that  frauchise.  Or  it  might 
be  that  they  were  a  little  too  frightened 
to  do  it,  because  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  that  direction  would  have  ihe 
effect  of  increasiug  the  strength  of  ihe 
Conservative  Party.  It  was  the  fact 
that  every  souud  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise had  had  that  effect,  and  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Goverumeni 
did  not  e:itend  it  in  the  direction  he  had 
mentioned  was  owing  to  a  desire  not  to 
strengthen  the  Conservative  Party.  His 
objection  to  the  Bill  was  not  such  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  vote  against  it.  Then  as  to  the 
question  of  the  period  of  residence,  three 
monthswasaaidnot  to  be  too  short,  because 
it  really  meant  a  much  longer  period.  He 
thought  that  six  mouths  would  have 
been  far  better.  It  might  be  said  that 
that  period  would  mean  that  a  man  would 
not  get  on  the  list  for  18  months  or  more. 
The  answer  to  that  objection  was  plain. 
It  was  that  the  Bill  should  provide  for 
registration  every  six  months.  No  Bill 
could  be  satisfactory  that  upheld  an 
annual  registration,  for  it  was  the  root  of 
all  the  trouble  and  evil,  and  they  would 
never  with  it  get  a  honajide  three  or  six 
months'  qualifying  period.  Ho  did  not 
see  why  there  should  not  be  a  registration 
every  quarter.  Then  the  qualifying 
period  of  six  mouths  would  mean  six 
mouths  and  no  more.  The  main  things 
required  now  were  more  frequent  revision, 
banajidt  residence,  and  a  simplificatiou 
of  suffrage  to  Manhood  Suffrage,  to  which, 
before  long,  they  must  come.  He  thought 
the  Government  Bill  fell  short  iu  some 
matters  ;  but  as  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  he  intended  to  vote  for  it. 

Mb.  LEON  (Bucks,  N.)  said,  that  like 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  he  was  ]>repared  to  support  the 
Bill.  He  had  a  good  many  objectior 
make,  not  as  regards  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  as  to  some  of  its  details  which, 
perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at 
present  stage,  wbeu  the  principle  only 
was  concerned.  He  desired  to  point  out 
to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govem- 
meat  Board  the  danger  that  existed  under 
Mr.  Addison 


ise  3  of  this  Bill,  and  at  t 
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mittee  of  the  House,  because  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  it  up  to  the  Graud  Com- 
mittee on  Law.  He,  therefore,  trusted 
that  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  alter  this  Bill  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  what  was  now 
almost  a  bad  Bill  into  a  good  Bill. 

•Mr.    darling  :(Deptford)  said,  it 
must  afford  very  little  gratification  to  the 
Government  to  hear  one  after  another  of 
their  supporters  declare  that  the  Bill  was 
a  disappointment  of  their  fondest   hopes, 
and  "  almost  a  bad  Bill,"  and  that  it  could 
only    by  any  human  possibility  be  made 
iuto  a  good  Bill  if  it  was  dealt  with  not 
bv   the    Grand    Committee   on   Law,  to 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  refer 
it,    but    by    a  Committee  of  the   whole 
House.      And  yet  these  hon.  Gentlemen, 
with    admirable    subservieucy,    intended 
to  allow  it  to  go  to  the  Grand  Committee. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken 
said  they  could  not  improve  the  Bill  if  it 
were  sent  to  the  Grand  Committee.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  that  the  Bill  should  not 
go  there.     They  were   exercising    their 
minds   as    to  who  was  and  who  was   not 
fitted  to  have  a  vote.     Why  should  not 
the  hon.    Member  apply  to  himself  the 
words  which  another  hon.  Member  applied 
to  the  Government — "  Be  bold  ;  do  what 
you  ought  to  do."     He  would  say  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bucks — "  Be  bold  ;  do 
what  you  ought  to  do."     Let  him  not  be 
frightened  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the     Treasury    Bench.      If     the     hon. 
Gentleman  thought  the  Bill  could  only 
be  improved  by  keeping  it  in  the  House 
let  him  keep  it  there.     Let  hon.  Gentle- 
men   opposite  show   that  they  were  as 
fitted  to  have  a  vote  as  the  lodger  son  of 
an  agricultural  labourer  by  boldly  voting 
against  referring  the  Bill  to  the   Grand 
Committee.      The    ideal    of     the    hon. 
Member  for  Bucks  was  not  a  high  one. 
He  said  the  men  most  interested  in  good 
legislation,  who  above  all  others  ought  to 
be  on  the  Register,  were  those  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief.     That  was  a  qualifica- 
tion which  the  hon.  Member  himself  did 
not  possess.     But  what  an  odd   Bill  it 
would  be  if  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  really  to  under- 
take  to   satisfy    his    followers    or     his 
critics  ; — what  an  odd  Bill  it  would  be 
if  they  were  to  admit  the  principle  that 
the  men  entitled  first  to  be  provided  with 
votes  were   those  in  receipt  of  outdoor 


relief,  and  that  that  should  be,  as  he 
understood,  a  sine  qua  non  I  The  hon. 
Member,  in  making  the  necessary  quali- 
fication one  which  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  nation  had  the  honour  to 
arrive  at,  proposed  to  set  up  a  limited  ^ 
aristocracy  instead  of  that  democracy 
whose  efforts  at  legislation  they  at  present 
so  highly  enjoyed.  But,  coming  to  the 
Bill  itself,  complaint  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire  that 
lodgers  would  be  placed  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion by  the  measure  than  they  occupied 
at  present,  because  the  amount  of  the 
rating  would  be  considered  by  the  Regis- 
trar in  deciding  whether  a  man^s  son 
should  be  on  the  list  or  not.  But  under 
the  Bill  there  was^  no  rating  qualification. 
The  father  of  the  son  was  not  entitled 
to  vote  because  of  a  rating  qualification. 
The  Registrar  would  not  have  to  consider 
how  much  rates  the  father  paid,  for  that 
was  neither  here  nor  there. 

Mr.  C.  HOBHOUSE  :  I  said  that 
the  question  of  rating  would  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  purview  of  the  Regis- 
trar, who  would  have  no  power  to  deal 
with  any  question  of  money,  but  would 
have  to  deal  solely  with  the  question  of 
the  separate  occupation  of  a  room. 

Mr.  darling  said  that  all  the 
Registrar  would  have  to  make  inquiry 
about  was  whether  the  lodger  rented  a 
separate  room.  If  he  did  he  must  be  put 
upon  the  list,  and  if  he  did  not  he  must 
be  left  off.  It  was  true  that  in  many 
instances,  under  such  a  rule,  the  sons  of 
labourers  would  not  be  put  upon  the  list. 
But  neither  would  the  sons  of  the  Hall. 
That  was  an  injustice  that  arose  from 
abolishing  the  rating  qualification  and 
leaving  the  rental  qualification.  To  be 
logical  the  Government  should  have 
abolished  both,  but  that  would  have 
shown  that  they  had  some  principle  in 
their  legislation  ;  and  why  should  they 
pretend  that  they  had  principle  when 
they  had  none  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire  said  he  should  like  to 
abolish  the  lodger  franchise  altogether. 

*Mr.  STRACHEY:  I  did  not  say 
the  lodger  franchise,  but  the  lodger 
qualification. 

Mr.  darling  asked,  if  they 
abolished  the  qualification,  what  became 
of  the  franchise  1  The  lodger  remained 
a  lodger,  but  that  was  all.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  that  it  would  be 
objectionable    to    leave    to   the   County 
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Councils    the   appointment   of    the   Re- 
gistrars who  were  to  decide  who  should 
vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament.    That, 
he  thought,  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
a  fatal  blot  in  the  machinery  of  the  Bill. 
It  would  place  the  whole  Parliamentary 
system    under    suspicion.      They    knew 
what   the  County  Councils  were ;   how 
they  got  elected ;  the  objects  for  which 
they  existed.     They  saw  some  of  them 
at  work,  and  knew  the  methods  by  which 
they   pursued    their    ends.     This    point 
had   not   escaped   the   attention   of   the 
political    supporters   of    the    right   hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — it  had  not  escaped 
the  attention   of   hon.   Members  on  his 
side,  and  it  would  be  well  to  find  out 
some  other  more  independent  means  of 
appointing    persons    who    would    have 
such    a    high    office    to    fulfil.      Those 
persons  ought  to  be  above  all  kind  of 
suspicion   of  being  friends   of  one  par- 
ticular Party.    They  knew  perfectly  well 
the  system  of  electioneering  by  which  a 
Party  proceeded  first  of  all  to  get  hold  of 
the  Vestries,  then   to   get   hold   of  the 
Charities,  then  of  the  Municipal  Bodies 
or   County  Councils,  and    ultimately  of 
the  Parliamentary  Representation ;  and  if 
they  were  going  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who    held    the    Municipal   repre- 
sentation <he  engineering  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary representation,   they   would  do 
an  injury  to  the  Parliamentary  system  of 
this  country  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  the  first  to  regret.     But 
there   were    other    clauses    which   were 
strongly  objected  to.     The  hon.  Member 
for   Finsbury    had    said    he  would  will- 
ingly see  abandone<l  altogether  what  he 
called  the  Removal  Clause  in  the  Bill ; 
the   clause   by  which    they  claimed  for 
successive    occupation  ;    the    clause    by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  put  voters 
who  were  necessarily  in  one  particular 
borough   into  anotlier  ;    to  let  them  vote 
there    and     go     back     when     required. 
That    clause,   he    imagined,    had    been 
conceived    in     humble    imitation    of    a 
clause  in  another  Bill  called  the  "Popping- 
in-and-out-clause,"  and  what  would  be  one 
of  the  chief  disfigurements  of  the  House 
of   Commons   would  be   perpetuated   in 
Metropolitan    constituencies.     The  hon. 
Member  saw  the  evil  of  it,  and  did  not 
care  to  represent  a  constituency  on  such 
terms.     lie  hoped  that    the   right   hon. 
Gentleman  would  see  his  way  to  leave 
the   clause  out,   for  it   was    one  which 
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was  simply  designed  to  enfranchise    the 
nomadic  races,  the  Scythians  and  Arabs 
of  London,  who  wandered  about  with  no 
fixed  abode,  and  who,  when  an  election 
was  seen  to  be  in  the  near  future,  would 
be  very  ready,  for  a  small  consideration, 
to  settle  down  upon  any  constituency  and 
swamp  the  votes  of  the  legitimate   resi- 
dents   there.      The    hon.    Member    for 
Leicestershire  had  called  the  Bill  a  dis- 
appointingly feeble  Bill,  hardly  fit  to  go 
upon  the  same   Statute  Book  with   that 
magnificent  creation  of  genius,  the  Parish 
Councils   Bill.     The   shortening   of    the 
term  of  residence   was   a  matter  which 
they  were  all  agreed  called  for  attention, 
and  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  concede 
that  point  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
if   he    would  abandon  the  objectionable 
features   in  the  Bill — features  which,  in 
their   opinion,    would   simply   result   in 
placing  upon    the    register    numbers  of 
people  who  certainly  were  not  fit  to  have 
a  Parliamentary  vote,  and  probably  were 
not  fit  even  to  be  Magistrates  in  Lanca- 
shire.    For  these  reasons  they  could  not 
be   enthusiastic  about  the  Bill.     Everv 
portion  of  the  House  had  pointed  out  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  how  many  hon. 
Members  there  were  who  would  have  no 
position  upon  the  Grand  Committee  on 
Law,  and  now  that  that  had  been  done, 
he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  see- the  advisability  of  leaving  this 
Bill  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  when  every  Member 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  it. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  said  that  because 
there  were  those  who  desired  to  see  a  larger 
and  better  Bill,  therefore  the  present  one 
could  not  he  accepted.  But  he  would  pay 
that  they  were  glad  to  accept  what  tbey 
could  get  as  an  instalment  of  that  which 
was  demanded  by  the  Democratic  Party 
in  this  country,  and  which  they  would  get 
by-and-bye.  He  himself  was  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  being  considered  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  hut  the  reason 
why  it  was  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the 
Grand  Committee  on  Law  was  that  un- 
less that  was  done  there  would  bo  very 
little  chance  of  the  Bill  l>eing  passed  this 
Session.  The  reason  why  the  hon. 
Member  wanted  to  keep  the  Bill  in  this 
House  was  because  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  delaying  it,  and  then 
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there  would  be  no  chance  of  getting  it 
ihrough    at    ail.     [Mr.    Darling    dis- 
sented.]     Thej  knew    what   had   been 
dooe  with  regard  to  other  subjects  which 
bad  been  debated  in  this  House,  and  they 
knew  that   the   general    policy    of   the 
Party  opposite  was  to  delay  everything, 
90  that  they  should  get  no  reforms  at  all. 
Therefore,   though   as   he   had   said  he 
would  have  preferred  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  Bill  in  the  House,  still  he 
was  pleaded  to  think  that  it  was  going  to 
the  Grand  Committee  on  Law,  because 
there   would    thereby   be   a    chance    of 
getting   it   passed    during    the    present 
Session.     He  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the 
anomalies    that   the   hon.   Member   had 
talked  about  as  soon  as  possible,  and  one 
of  the  anomalies  was  the  present  Regis- 
tration   Laws,  which   professed   to  give 
them  something  with  the  one  hand  and 
took  it  away  with  the  other.     The  hon. 
Member  had  also  said  there  was  a  number 
of  people  in  this  country  who  were  not 
fit  to  be  ou  the  Register  at  all.     He  con- 
fessed he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member 
was  the  proper  person  to  say  who  ought 
to  be  on  the  list.    He  thought  everybody 
had  a  right  to  be  on  the  Register  in  the 
country,  and  he  would  like  to  see  man- 
hood suffrage.     During  the  last  oO  years 
they  had    been  putting  more  and  more ' 
people  on   the   list   of   voters,   and  the 
result  was  that  they  had  got  better  laws 
and  better  government  altogether  than 
when  the  matter  was  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of   the  classes.      He    hoped    the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  would  proceed  with 
this  Bill  as  far  as  possible,  in  spite  of 
opposition.     He  did  not  think  the  date 
mentioned  in  the  Bill,  24th  June,  would 
meet     all      cases,      because     in     some 
coimties  the  lettings  were  not  from  25 th 
March,  but  6th  April.     That  would  cut 
out  a  large  number  of  agricultural  voters, 
and  he  therefore   hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consider  whether  the 
date  could   not  be  altered  so  as  not  to 
shut  out  anybody  from  the  list.     As  to 
the  lodgers'  vote,  if  they    had  lodgers' 
votes  at  all  he  thought  all  lodgers  ought 
to  go  on  without  regard   to  what  rent 
they  paid.     If  that  alteration  could  not 
be  made,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  rental 
qualification    altogether,   he   hoped    the 
right   hon.  Gentleman  would  drop  that 
clause.     He  trusted  some  alteration  would 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
voters  from  one  electoral  area  to  another. 


Arrangements  ought  to  be  made  so  that 

people    should   not   lose   their    vote   on 

account  of  being  obliged  to  move.     He 

did  not  know  M'hether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  go  so  far  as  to  give 
thein  registration  twice  a  year  instead  of 
once.  Personally,  he  would  like  to  see 
an  automatic  arrangement  whereby  they 
could  get  on  the  register  at  any  time  of 
year,  which,  he  believed,  was  done  in 
some  parts  of  America,  from  which 
country  we  got  all  our  reforms — whether 
it  was  the  ballot,  disestablishment  and 
disendowment,  or  other  reforms.  He 
believed  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  registration  officers  would  be  much 
more  independent  if  they  were  appointed 
by  the  Government  rather  than  by  the 
County  Councils,  and  that  would  be  a 
wise  alteration  to  make  in  Committee. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  man  should  lose 
his  vote  because  he  happened  to  have 
received  temporary  relief  during  the  year. 
If  they  struck  voters  off  the  list  or  kept 
them  off  the  list  because  they  received 
temporary  relief,  he  would  like  to  know 
why  they  did  not  strike  off  also  those 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
received  permanent  relief  in  the  shape  of 
pensions.  Those  gentlemen  had  to  make 
a  declaration  that  they  could  not  live 
unless  they  received  those  pensions,  and 
he  supposed  that  meant  that  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
which  was  exactly  the  position  of  those 
who  received  temporary  relief.  He  would 
l^ave  liked  to  have  seen  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  dealing  fairly  all  round.  He 
did  not  want  to  strike  anybody  off — he 
would  prefer  to  keep  them  all  on — but  if 
any  were  to  be  struck  off  they  should  be 
struck  off  all  round.  He  had,  at  any 
rate,  to  thank  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
for  having  made  an  effort  to  improve  the 
registration  of  voters  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  doubt  an  improvement  was 
wanted,  because  all  parties  would  admit 
that  the  present  system  of  registration 
was  a  sham,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  people, 
and  he  thanked  the  Government  for  the 
effort  they  had  made  to  get  the  law  altered. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  said, 
he  had  to  congratulate  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  having  found  the  first 
supporter  of  his  Bill,  though  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  could  not 
be  said  to  have  given  it  hearty  support. 
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•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  That  is  (juiK 
wrong.  I  gave  it  bearty  support,  beciiusc 
it  ia  goiug  in  tlie  right  UirectioD. 

'Mb.  MACAUT^■EY  said,  the  hon 
Member  bad  uever  the  less  found  faull 
with  the  details  of  the  measure  and  its 
tnacbiuery.  The  hou.  Member  and  others 
who  hud  spokeu  itppeared  to  coufusc  th( 
qucstinus  of  frauchise  and  registration. 
A  great  many  hou.  Members  liad  devoteiJ 
their  speeclies  moru  to  the  question  of  tht 
franchise  than  to  the  important  machinery 
which  the  right  bou.  Gentleman  proposed 
to  provide  by  the  Bill.  He  understood 
that  it  was  can tein plated  to  cxtcud  the 
Bill  to  Ireland,  and  he,  therefore,  wislieti 
to  point  oTit  that  there  were  very  gnivt 
reasons  for  liesilatiug  to  do  so,  not  from 
a  mere  Party  point  of  view,  but  bccaiiBC 
the  machinery  adapted  to  England  was 
not  suitable  for  Ireland.  Attempts  hail 
been  made  formeKy  to  apply  Englisl 
machinery,  and  the  result  had  1>een  (i 
groat  many  al>surdities  in  connection  witi: 
the  Hevision  Lists  and  the  work  of  tht 
Registration  Court.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions on  the  Statute  Book  iu  rclatiot 
to  Ireland  could  not  be  applied,  and  somt 
of  thorn  were  at  the  prcFont  momeni 
mutually  destrnctive.  In  addition,  th( 
judicial  decisions  applying  to  the  work  ol 
registration  were  eouRicting  and  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  He,  therefore,  con- 
tended  that  it  would  be  highly  inadviH- 
able  to  apply  to  their  system  of  registra- 
tion and  to  a  law  which  was  alread} 
sulljciently  complicated  further  machinery 
which  was  not  adapteil  iu  any  way  U 
the  object  which  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  had  in  view — the  simplifi™- 
tion  of  the  method  of  enabling  thosi 
who  were  qualified  to  obtain  the  vote 
There  was  also  no  urgent  necessity  foi 
simplifying  or  altering  the  law  of  regis 
tration  in  Ireland,  as  there  did  not  cxis' 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  one  o 
the  great  evils  which  had  been  admittct 
hy  hon.  Members  in  various  parts  of  ihi 
House.  There  were  not,  as  in  thi: 
country,  largo  numhei's  of  people  whi 
were  deprived  of  their  votes  by  defect: 
in  the  machinery  of  registration.  Thi: 
was  a  great  grievance,  lie  Iwlieved,  ti 
England  ;  but  it  did  not  exint  in  Ireland 
Though  the  machinery  there  was  not  a 
perfect  as  they  could  wish  it  to  l>e,  still 
it  was  amply  sufficient  to  sceure  Iha 
every  person  who  was  entitled  shouli 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of    obtaining  i 
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tion  four  or  five  feet  square  dug  out  of  a 
turf  bogy  and  that  claim  was   defeated 
because  the  ^' house'*  was  not  rated  in 
the  books  of  the  collector.     If  this  prin- 
ciple of  rating  was  done  away  with  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
Court  to  have  before  it  any  conclusive 
evidence  by  an  impartial  person  as   to 
whether  or  not  under  the  present  house- 
hold  franchise  there  was    a    sufficient 
occupation  of  the  premises  by  the  voter 
who  was  claiming.     With  regard  to  the 
qualifying   period,  he    objected    to    the 
proposal  to  reduce  it  to  three  months.  He 
looked  upon  the  qualifying  period  as  a 
means  of  identification,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  three  months  would  not  give  sufficient 
time   to    ascertain   whether   the   person 
claiming  had  or  had  not  occupied  for  the 
qualifying  period.     In  the  country  dis- 
tricts, if  the  period  were   shortened  as 
proposed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent cases  of  short  and  fraudulent  occu- 
pation.      The    hon.   Member  for  East 
Finsbury  denounced  the  present  system 
of  registration  as  costly  and  inefficient, 
but    he     (Mr.     Macartney)     altogether 
doubted  whether  the  machinery  provided 
by  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  instead  of 
that  which  now  existed  would  be  either 
more  efficient  or  would  reduce  the  cost. 
In  the  first  place,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  get   rid  of  the  Party 
organisations,   and   he   himself  did   not 
think    it    would    be    advisable   in     the 
interests  of  the  public  or  of  that  House 
that  Party  organisations  should  be  got 
rid  of.     He  had  had  some  experience  of 
both  local  and  State  elections  in  one  of 
the  States  of  America,  where  there  were 
DO  Party  organisations  such  as  we  have 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  revision  and 
registration.     The  result  was  that  in  the 
State  in  question  the  registration   was 
most  corruptly  carried  out,  and  in  very 
few  cases,  either  in  local  or  State  elec- 
tions, was  the  real  opinion  of  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  expressed.     It  would 
be  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  purity  of 
elections  and  for  any  registration  scheme 
if  Party  organisations  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  interference  in  electioneering 
matters.     As  to  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  lodger  claim,  that  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  thing  to  do  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in   Ireland.       When   the   present 
franchise  came  in  there  was  no  franchise 
in  Ireland  which  was  attempted  to  be  used 
VOL.  XI.    [foubth  series.] 


in  a  fraudulent  manner  more  frequently 
than   the  lodger  franchise,   and  it    was 
only    owing    to    the    easy    method    of 
detection  given  by  the  form  of  the  claim, 
and  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  separate 
list  for  lodger  claims,  so  that  there  was  a 
facile  means  of  identifying  persons,   that 
these  attempts  to  fraudulently  get  behind 
the  franchise  were  got  rid  of.    He  should 
be  sorry  to  see  any  attempt  made  in  the 
counties,  at  all  events,  to  alter  this  quali- 
fication, for  if  they  took  away  from  the 
Courts  and  the  public  the  protection  of 
the  present  form  of  claim  there  would  be 
vast  numbers  of  fraudulent  claims  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  successfully 
maintained,   and   especially   when    they 
came  to  consider  the  methods  by  which 
these  claims  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Bill.    First,  the  District  Registrar  was  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  country  and  to 
satisfy  himself  who  was  a  lodger  or  not. 
The  names  were  then  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent Registrar,  and  before  anybody 
had  an    opportunity   of    attacking   the 
lodger  claim,  and  there  being  no  ques- 
tion of  law  involved,  persons  might  be 
put  on   the  list  of   voters  who  had  no 
right  to  vote  at  all.     He   now   came   to 
the  most  important  part  of  the  machinery 
which  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  substitute  by  other  machinery. 
He  proposed  to  abolish  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  and  Town  Clerks,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  them  Superintendent  Registrars ; 
whilst  for  the  Clerks  of  Unions  and  rate 
collectors  in  Ireland,  who  corresponded 
to  the  Overseers  and  Assistant  Overseers 
in  England,  he   proposed   to  substitute 
District  Registrars.     He  could  not  for 
one  moment  believe,  in  Ireland  at  all 
events,  that  this  proposal  could  be  nearly 
as  efficient  as   the  present  system,  or 
nearly  as  cheap.     He  himself  had  had 
much  experience    of    Revision  Courts, 
and  he  had  never  yet  heard  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  political  Party  express 
themselves   dissatisfied   with   the    work 
done  by  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  the  Clerks 
of  the  Unions,  and  the  rate  collectors, 
who  were  indeed  the  most  suitable  per- 
sons for  doing  the  work.     There  was 
another  and  a  grave  objection  to  this  part 
of  the  Bill.     He  did  not  know  what; 
authority  in  Ireland  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  select  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent 
Registrars  or  District  Registrars.    He 
.3G 
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(Mr.   Macartney)  objected  to  such  ap- 
pointments being  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Juries  or  Boards  of   Guardians, 
and  these  were  the  only  Representative 
Bodies   in   the   counties.     In  the  cities 
they  had  Representative  Bodies,  but  it 
certainly  would  not  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  all  classes  of  voters  if  the  appoint- 
ment  of    Superintendent    and    District 
Registrars  were  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporations.     As  to  the  question  of 
economy    in    substituting    one     set    of 
machinery  for  another,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  system  proposed  would  be  any 
cheaper  than  the  one  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed.    The  Superintendent  and  Dis- 
trict   Registrars    had    a    right    to   call 
in  the  assistance  of  Overseers  and  Assis- 
tant Overseers.     For  this  assistance  the 
Overseers  would  be  entitled  to  remunera- 
tion just  as   they  received   it  now  for 
admirably  carrying  out  the  same  work. 
So  that    not  only  would   there   be  the 
expenditure  for  the  Superintendent  and 
District  Registrars,  but  they  would  have 
to    continue    the    remuneration    to    the 
various   officials   who    were   at   present 
carrying  out    the   work    of    registration 
with  great  ability  and  efficiency.    Under 
the  Bill  as  it  stood  it  was  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  Regis- 
trar   to    make   up   the    lists    of   voters 
without     holding    any    Court.       Upon 
the  statements    and   descriptions    given 
to    him    by    his   District   Registrar   he 
was  enabled    to   make    up  what  would 
practically    become    the   list   of    voters 
upon   which   the    candidates   would    be 
elected.      It  seemed  to  him  that  was  a 
very   far-reaching    step    to    take.      At 
the  present   moment,  if    any  mhabitant 
felt   he    had    been   unjustly  dealt  with 
and  that  he    had    a   right    to    vote,  he 
could  go  into  Court  before  the  Revising 
Barrister    to   prove  his   claim,    and   no 
statement  made  behind  the  voter's  back 
could   induce    any   action  which    would 
preclude  him  from  establishing  his  vote 
or  in  any  way  impair  his  right.      But 
under  this  Bill,  as  he  had  read  the  5th 
clause,  the  Superintendent  Registrar  had 
the  opportunity  of  drawing  up  the  voters' 
list,    without    holding    any     Court,    in 
an  administrative  manner,  and  if,  after 
looking  at  the  statement  made  to  him, 
he  said,  ''  I  won't  put  that  man  on,"  the 
particular  man  referred  to  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  objecting  to  the  omission  unless 
Mr.  Macartney 


the  action  of  the  Superintendent  Regis- 
trar was  founded  on  some  question  of 
law,  because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had    admitted   that  the   Superintendent 
Registrar  could  deal  with  every  qliesttoti 
except  where  a  point  of  law  was  raised. 
That  appeared  to   him   to    be   a   most 
extraordinary  provision,  and  one  fraught 
with  very  serious  consequences,  because 
everybody  with  experience  of  Revision 
Courts  would  admit  that  nine  out  of  ererjr 
ten  questions  raised  were  not  questions 
of  law,  but  of  fact,  and  must  be  of  fact, 
as  long  as  they  had  the   present  fran- 
chise existing.     They  were  told  that  the 
Revising  Barrister  was  not  to  deal  with 
the  endless  technical  errors  which  came 
under  his  notice.     Why  not  ?     By  one 
sweep  of  his  pen  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  taking  away  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  Revising   Bar- 
rister— and  that  was  identification.     At 
present,  when   the  description   was   in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion,  &c.,   the   Revising    Barrister  had 
power   to    expimge   the   name.     There 
was  no  portion  of  a  Revising  Barrister's 
duties     which     were     so     onerous     as 
the     duties     which     came     under     the 
5th  sub-section  of  the  27  th  section,  and 
which,  he  supposed,  would  come  under  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman's    description  of 
"endless    technical    errors."      He    was 
bound  to  say   he  should  protest  in  the 
strongest    possible    manner   against  the 
Superintendent   Registrar,  or  any  other 
official,  or  even  the  Revising   Barrister 
himself,  being  allowed  to  deal  with  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  "  endlew 
technical  errors,"  in  any  other  way  ex- 
cept   in    open    Court,  subject     to    the 
criticism    of     representations     of    both 
Parties,   or   subject   to   the  application, 
examination,  or  criticism   of   the   voter 
himself.     Such  provisions    appeared  to 
him  to  sweep  away   the    right    of  the 
claimant  to  have  every    opportunity  of 
establishing  his  claim — without  anybody 
going  behind  his  back — until  he  got  on 
the  list  which  gave  him  a  right  to  vote 
for  a  Parliamentary  Representative.     He 
denied  that  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  embodied  in  the  Bill,  were  likely 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  registration  by 
one  farthing.     This  Bill  was  an  attempt 
to  simplify  registration,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  would  succeed  very  far  in  this 
direction.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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came  to  an  ultimate  decision  not  to  throw 
overboard   the   case   of  the   Metropolis. 
He  wished  to   say  that  those  of  them 
who   represented   London   Liberal    con- 
stituencies  were  desiroifs — and   in   this 
he  understood  they  had,  indeed,  support 
from    both    sides    of  the    House — that 
registration   and    revision    should    take 
place  in  London  twice,  instead  of  pnce,  a 
year.     Views   to   that   effect   had   been 
expressed    by    hon.    Members   on  both 
sides.      When   he    spoke   on   the   First 
Reading  of  this  measure,  he  referred  to 
the  subject  of  supplementary  registration ; 
but  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
right    way   to   deal   with   the    question 
was  by  the  introduction  of  more  frequent 
registration.     The  hon.  Member  for  East 
Finsbury    (Mr.    Rowlands)    had    dwelt 
upon    this   question   as    well    as    upon 
others,  into  which  he  (Mr.  Stuart)  need 
not   enter   in   detail   now.      He    would 
just  mention,  however,  the  case  of  the 
lodger  clauses.     There  was  a  consider- 
able amount  of  objection  to  these  clauses 
from  both  sides  of  the  House.     It  might 
be  that  the  voice  of  London  would  be 
misrepresented  if  some  one  did  not  take 
part  in  the  Debate.     London  was  in  the 
position    that,   if   they   took   away   the 
franchise  from  those  classes,  they  would 
be  taking   from   the   very   people   they 
proposed  to  confer  it  upon  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.     Owing  to  the  tenure  of 
houses,  the  character  of  the  population, 
and   for  other   reasons,   London   had   a 
very  large  proportion  of  lodgers.     There 
were  about  80,000  at  present,  and,  with 
adequate  machinery,  that  number  could 
be    more    than    doubled    on    the    lists. 
He  was  not  arguing  whether  the  votes 
of  this  large  body  affected  one  Party  or 
the  other;  he  was  simply  arguing  the 
right  of  the  people  of  London,  and  he 
appealed   to  the  right   hon.  Gentleman 
to   give   the  question   serious  attention. 
They    started   the    Session   with   great 
hopes,   which    had    been   disappointed ; 
but  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  commit   the   dangerous  mis- 
take of  neglecting  the  interests  of  London 
in  this  matter. 


proposed  to  extend  the  Bill  to  Ireland, 
then  he  would  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  simplifying  the  work  of  registration 
by  holding  Revision  Courts  twice  a  year, 
bj  allowing  the  occupation  for  the 
qualifying  period  to  be  reduced  to  six 
months,  and  by  consulting  with  those 
who  had  such  large  experience  of 
registration  work  in  Ireland — namely, 
the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  who  were  re- 
moved from  political  conflicts,  and  who 
bad  discharged  their  duties  in  a  most 
efficient  manner.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  method  he  suggested  was  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted  for  bringing  about 
a  simplification  of  registration,  and  it 
certainly  could  not  be  done  by  adding  to 
the  already  complicated  system  in  Ire- 
land the  still  more  complicated  clauses  of 
this  measure,  which,  although  they  might 
be  capable  of  adoption  in  England,  could 
never  be  assimilated  to  the  law  as  it 
stood  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  said,  he  could  not  admit  that 
there  had  been  a  chorus  of  disapproval 
of  the   Bill.     There   were   one   or   two 
points  upon  which  he  and  his  Radical 
friends  thought  the  Government  might 
go  further,  but,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
they  approved  of  the  general  object  of 
the  Bill.     He  would   venture   to   point 
out  that    there   were   many   difficulties 
which  the  right   hon.    Gentleman   who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Government    had    to    contend    against. 
They    were    difficulties     of    a     serious 
kind,  and   they  arose  simply  from  this 
— that  the  Bill  did  not  recognise,  and 
did   not  endeavour    to    recognise,  in    a 
full  way,  the  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage. That  was  the  real  point  upon  which 
the   difficulties    arose   that    lay   in   the 
way  of  the  passage  of   the   Bill.     But 
he  was  ready   to   believe   that   just   as 
great  difficulties   lay  in   the  way  of   a 
complete  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
such  a  manner   as   he   had    suggested. 
He  did  not  propose  discussing  the  Bill 
generally,  but  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of   asking    the    right    hon.    Gentleman 
(Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler),  who  would  soon, 
he  hoped,  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  views  of  the  Grovernment,  before  he 


•The  PRESIDENT  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  I  think 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
criticisms  passed  on  the  Bill  this  after- 
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noon  have  been  both  frank  and  caudid. 
The  Bill  has  certaiuly  not  been  over- 
praised, and  moBt  of  its  weak  points,  if 
not  all,  hare  been  discovered  and  com- 
moDted  on.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  tlie  criticisms  that  have  been  passed'^ 
they  are  inconsistent,  if  not  contradictory. 
The  L^der  of  the  Opposition  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  a  very  powerfnl  onslaught  on 
the  measure,  described  it  as  a  Bill  of  im- 
mense magnitude  ;  thisaftemooD  we  have 
been  told  that  it  is  a  poor,  weak,  half- 
hearted measure,  not  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  Statute  Book.  The  ban.  Member  for 
King's  Lyuu  has  described  the  Bill  as  a 
Radical  measure  intended  to  serve 
Radical  purposes,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Ashtou-under-Lyne, 
who  is  a  moderate  Conservative,  has 
found  fault  with  it  because  it  does  not 
go  far  enough,  and  the  hon.  Member  is 
evidently  in  favour  of  Manhood,  if  wot  of 
Universal,  Suffrage,  Id  reply  to  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  said,  I  think  it 
right  to  assure  the  House,  as  I  did  at  the 
stage  of  the  First  Reading,  that,  when 
preparing  this  Bill,  I  had  no  intention  of 
putting  upon  the  register  either  Liberal 
voters  or  Conservative  voters,  my  object 
being  to  pass  a  mere  Registration  Bill, 
not  a  Franchise  Bill.  I  wish  to  put 
upou  the  Register  the  large  number  of 
voters,  Liberals  and  Cou8ervatives,whoare 
qualified,  but  who  are  not  on  tlie  Liets 
owing  to  thedefeclive  machinery.  That 
is  the  object  of  the  Bill.  I  will  not  he 
betrayed  into  any  discussion  as  to 
whether  our  present  franchise  is  right  or 
wrong,  whether  it  ought  to  be  extended 
iu  one  direction  or  another,  whether  it  is 
just  or  unjust  in  its  operation.  I  admit 
the  apomalies  of  the  franchise,  and 
I  am  as  anxiou.s  as  auy  mau  could  be  that 
every  capable  citizeu  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  ;  but  the  Bill  is  uot  mainly  con- 
cerned with  these  matters.  It  will  be 
said  that  in  respect  of  the  qnestioo  of 
residence  and  of  the  Rate-paying  Clauses 
the  element  of  franchise  does  come  in,  hut 
I  do  not  assent  to  that.  The  object  and 
intention  of  the  Bill,  at  auy  rate,  is  to 
deal  with  the  case  of  those  persons  who 
lire  already  qualified  and  who  ought  to  be 
on  the  Register,  but  are  not ;  and  to 
amend  the  present  dilatory,  costly,  iu- 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
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Local    Taxation.     The   proposal  in  the 
Bill   practically  amounts  to  placing  the 
burden  upon  the  large  Imperial  subven- 
tions which  have  been  given  to  County 
Councils  of  late  years.    I  think,  however, 
that  if  the  control  of  the  local  expenditure 
for  registration  is  to  be  given  to  an  Imperial 
Department  the  result  will  be  very  costly, 
andy   therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  that 
control  should   be  given   to    the    Local 
Authorities.       Whatever    body    is    en- 
trusted    with    the    power     of    appoint- 
ing  the    local  officers  for  carrying  into 
effect    the   proposals  of   this   Bill   must 
utilize  the  existing  agencies.     Well,  now, 
turning  to  the  BiU,  my  first  duty  is   to 
deal  with  the  official  Opposition  criticism 
of  it.     All  the  arguments  that  have  been 
urged    against   the   measure   have   been 
summed   up    in    the  most  masterly  and 
able  speech  of  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
the    Leader    of    the    Opposition   on  the 
last  occasion  when  the  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  and  I  will  ask  the  attention 
of    hon.    Members    to    the  points  upon 
which    the  right  hon.  Gentleman  based 
his  opposition    to   the  Bill.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  Bill  was 
a  great    Reform  Bill,  a  great  Registra- 
tion   Bill,     and  a  Bill  of    the    greatest 
magnitude,  because  it  would   have   the 
effect       of      introducing     hundreds      of 
thousands    of    voters    to  the  franchise. 
The  right  hon.   Gentleman  divided  his 
objections    to    the    measure    under  two 
heads — the  first  being  to  that  part  of  it 
which  he  described  as  a  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  second  being  to  the  part  of  it  which 
he  called  a  Registration  Bill.     His  objec- 
tion   to  a  part  of  the  Bill,  as  being  a 
Reform   Bill,  was  based  upon  his  state- 
ment that  for  the  first  time  since  1 832  the 
measure  proposed  to  abolish  the  qualifica- 
tion   of  the  personal  payment  of  rates. 
I  dispute  the  facts  as  well  as  the  principle 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.      The  fact 
is  that  the  personal  payment  of  rates  is 
not  a    necessary    qualification   for    the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  at  the  present 
moment,  and  I  dispute  the  principle  that 
the  personal  payment  of  rates  ought  to  be 
ft  necessary  qualification  for  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship.        Does  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  forget  what  has 
happened    since    1832  ?      Does   he   not 
remember  the  imperfect  Bill  passed  in 
1B67,  and  the  measure  of  1869,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  vast  numbers — two- 


thirds  of  the  population — ^w ho  were  house- 
holders under   £10   value.      Under  Mr. 
Disraeli^s  Bill,  Parliament  decided  that 
the   payment  of  rates   by   the   landlord 
should  be  regarded  as  a  payment  by  the 
tenant  for  the  purpose  of  the  franchise. 
But  Parliament  made  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  by  the  tenant  dependent  upon 
the  solvency   of   the   landlord.      If  the 
landlord  did  not  pay  then  the  vote  was 
lost  altogether.     The  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  when  he  held  the  office 
that  I  now  hold,  proposed  that  the  name 
of  the  occupier  should  be  placed  on  the 
book,   no   matter   who    paid    the   rates. 
Parliament  had  not  courage,  or  was  not 
bold  enough,  to  do  all  that  was  demanded 
of  it ;  but  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  acknowledge  that  the  statement 
that  this  Bill  proposes,  for  the  first  time 
since  1832,  to  abolish  the  qualification  for 
the  franchise  of  the  personal   payment  of 
rates,  is   not   accurate.     My   right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  H.  James)  said  the  other  night  that 
rating  is  only  an  evidence  of  qualification 
— the  real  qualification  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  House.     I  wish  hon.  Members 
would  bear  that  sentence  in  mind — the 
qualification  is  not  the  payment  of  the 
rate,  nor  the  time  the  house  is  occupied, 
but  the  actual  occupation  of  the  house. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  also  said  that  the  rating  qualifica- 
tion has  already   been  abolished  in  the 
case  of  the  service  franchise,  and  in  the 
case  of  small  tenants.     Well,   Sir,  it  has 
not   been   abolished    in  the  case  of  the 
large  houses.    I  admit  that ;  but  does  any 
hon.  Member  contend  that  that  is  of  any 
value  Y      So  far  as  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  are  concerned,  this   is  a  farcical 
mode  of  endeavouring  to  collect  a  rate, 
which  has  no  practical  value  so  far  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  compound  householders 
are  concerned.      It    has   no   application 
whatever,  and  there  is  no  disqualification 
arising  to  any  great  extent,  because,  as 
a    matter    of   fact,   the   rate    collectors 
collect  the  rates,  and  collect  them  very 
vigorously.     But  I  would  point  out  that 
no  lodger  is  required   to  be  rated,   and 
never  has  been.      No  rates  have  to  be 
paid  in  respect  of  the  house  in  which  the 
lodger  lives.     The  landlord  is  not  obliged 
to  pay  the  rates  in  that  case  and  all  the 
lodger  has  to  show  is  that  he  is  lodging 
in  premises  the  rent  of  which  would  be 
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43.  per  week  ;  and,  whether  the  rates  are  ' 
paid  or  uDpaiii,  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 
The  iegislatioii  of  the  last  25  veara  has 
completely  and  finally  abolished  the 
rating  qualificatiou,  and  what  is  proposed 
in  this  Bill  in  simply  to  improve  the 
machinery  aud  wipe  out  an  obsolete, 
useless  form,  which  adds  to  the  expense, 
and  which,  if  it  has  auy  eifect  at  all,  has 
an  effect  of  a  most  uufair  and  unjust 
character.  The  right  lion.  Gentleman 
went  a  step  further,  and  said  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  that  the  non-payment  of 
rates  should  he  a  disqiialili cation  of 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  Government  not 
to  shatter  the  ruius  which  still  ob- 
struct the  easy,  expeditious,  aud  econo- 
mical workiug  of  our  electoral  system. 
Now,  I  veuture  to  submit  to  the  House 
that  all  the  householders  in  this  country, 
and  every  ledger  and  every  nmn  in  this 
country,  pays  his  contributiou  lo  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  There  is  not  a 
working  man  who  drinks  his  glass  of 
beer  or  glass  of  spirits,  or  smokes  his 
pipe,  or  drinks  his  cup  of  tea,  who  does 
not  contribute,  and  contribute  very 
largely,  to  the  Imperial  Heveuue.  My 
right  hoQ.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham,    in   a   memorable    speech, 

"  I  will  undertftke  to  saj  that  >  working  man 
nays  more  in  taiBlion — a  larger  proportion  of 
his  income — ^than  tlic  greal^st  peer  or  the 
richest  commoner  in  the  lami." 

And  in  a  subsequent  speech,  delivered 
two  years  afterwards,  the  right  hon. 
Geatlcman  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
workiug  mau  paid  out  of  his  taxable 
income  13^  per  cent.,  whereas  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  did  not  pay  more  than 
6  per  cent,  I  do  not  accept  my  right 
hon.  Friend's  calculation.  I  think  he  has 
exaggerated  the  oue  and  underrated  the 
other  J  but  for  the  purpose  of  my  argu- 
ment I  am  content  to  say  tliat  they  pay 
an  equal  proportion,  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  but  if  they 
hold  the  old  doctrine  that  those  who 
direct  the  policy  of  the  State  shall  he 
coutributors  to  the  expense  of  the  State, 
I  say  the  working  man  householder  and 
the  working  man  lodger  fully  fulfil  the 
condition,  and  pay  a  very  fair  sliare — 
aud  more  than  a  fair  share — of  the 
Imperial  Expenditure. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
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the  strike  of  last  year  with  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  consequently  lost 
their  TOtes) — why  should  he  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  regaining  the  fran- 
chise ?  In  many  cases  he  shows  himself 
a  capable  citizen  by  the  manliness  with 
which  he  struggles  against  evil  days,  and 
eventually  recovers  his  lost  ground.  The 
period  of  qualification,  after  all — as  the 
speeches  of  this  afternoon  have  shown — 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  time. 
What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
late  Secretary  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope) 
say  ?  He  said  six  months  would  gain 
all  the  objects  we  are  striving  for.  I  say 
there  is  no  question  of  principle  at  stake, 
the  question  being  purely  one  of  wisdom 
and  expediency.  You  cannot  say  that 
this  question  goes  to  the  root  of  the  great 
Reform  Bill,  and  that  we  are  destroying 
a  bulwark  of  the  Constitution.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  machinery  of  the  Bill.  He  said 
that  the  machinery  of  registration  ought 
to  be  cheap,  easy,  and  fair,  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  it .  should  be  thought  to 
be  fair.  Well,  these  are  the  principles 
on  which  the  Government  defend  this 
Bill,  and  if  the  Bill  does  not  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  any 
of  these  respects  we  are  prepared  to 
amend  it  in  Committee.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  propose  to  substitute 
three  stages  for  one.  I  rather  demur  to 
that ;  also  to  his  statement  that  we  are 
going  to  make  these  new  functionaries 
masters  of  our  destinies.  But  I  would 
ask  the  House  to  consider  what  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  is.  Our  pro- 
posal has  been  strangely  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood.  This  Superinten- 
dent Registrar  will  have  no  judicial 
functions  whatever ;  he  will  have  no 
power  to  put  any  man  on  or  to  take  any 
man  off  the  Register.  The  question  has 
been  asked  several  times  whether  this 
officer  is  to  make  up  the  Register.  We 
have  been  told  that  he  can  manipulate 
the  Register.  [  "  Hear,  hear  I "]  Yes, 
an  hon.  Member  cheers  that.  If  he 
will  point  out  to  me  where  in  the  Bill 
the  Superintendent  Registrar  can  mani- 
pulate the  Register,  I  will  promise  to  in- 
sert Amendments  to  prevent  it.  What 
is  intended  is  this  :  nine-tenths  of  the 
objections  made  to  voters  and  to  persons 
claiming  to  be  voters  are  due  to  accidental 
mistakes  and  misdescriptions — pure  tech- 


nicalities, such  as  where  "  John  "  is  put 
for  "James,"  and  "No.  21"  in  such  a 
street  is  put  for  "  No.  11.**  There  are  an 
immense  number  of  these  technicalities, 
and  we  propose  to  interpose  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  lists 
are  properly  made  up  and  put  together. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  this  is  done  now. 
The  lists  are  now  made  up  by 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  Town  Clerks. 
In  addition,  the  Superintendent  Registrar 
will  have  to  correct  misdescriptions, 
omissions,  technical  errors  brought  to  his 
notice  ;  he  will  have  to  consider  all  the 
claims  and  all  the  objections,  and  to 
publish  in  the  margin  whether  these 
claims  and  objections  are  to  be  allowed 
or  disallowed.  The  appeal  to  the  Revising 
Barrister  will  remain  as  it  is  now  ;  and 
this  intermediate  stage,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  cost,  will  very  materially  diminish 
it.  An  hon.  Member  has  referred  to  a 
point  with  which  I  am  familiar — namely, 
the  large  cost  of  printing.  He  says  that 
a  Clerk  of  the  Peace  told  him  that  in  his  dis- 
trict £500  a  year  in  printing  would  be  saved 
if  the  Bill  passes  into  law.  Hon.  Members 
may  not  be  aware  that  all  these  lists  are 
got  up  twice  ;  whereas  if  you  have  one 
homogeneous  system  with  a  Superin- 
tendent and  a  District  Registrar,  they 
will  only  have  to  be  got  up  once.  The 
Committee  of  this  House  which  sat  two 
or  three  years  ago  examined  one  of  the 
principal  Revising  Barristers ;  and  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  this  gentleman 
said  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  get  a  competent  person  to  look 
after  the  registration,  part  of  his  duty 
being  to  revise  the  list  according  to  the 
objections  and  claims,  and,  so  far  as  he 
could,  to  form  a  judgment  upon  them 
before  the  revision.  Asked  if  he 
thought  that  would  be  a  good  plan,  he 
said  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  vexation 
to  the  voters,  and  would  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  formal  business  from  being 
brought  before  the  Revising  Barrister. 
Having  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the 
House,  the  Committee  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  the  desirability  of 
appointing  this  officer,  and  it  pointed 
out  the  enormous  cost  of  the  present 
system^  and  also  that  this  is  the  system 
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whioh  prevails  in  Scotland — and  I  bid 
metoniBhed  that  the  right  bon.  Gentteman 
Las  forgotten  it  for  the  moment.  In  hei 
registration,  aa  in  many  other  respects, 
Scotland  is  very  far  is  advance  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Committee  proposed  that 
the  Scotch  system  should  be  extended  to 
Bogland.  The  aovcrnmeut  have  not 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  throughottt.  la  Scotland 
there  ia  a  functionary  called  the  Valuation 
Assessor,  who  does  the  same  thing  that 
that  we  want  the  Registrar  to  do  in  Eng- 
land. The  Committee  suggested  that 
the  officer  should  be  the  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians.  The  Government  have  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  their  own,  which  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  defend  when  the  time  comes ; 
but  I  do  not  saj  that  it  is  the  wisest 
and  best  plan,  or  that  it  is  not  capable 
of  improvement ;  and  if  any  better  plan 
should  be  suggested  in  Committee,  we 
shall  be  willing  to  accept  it.  What  I 
am  contending  for  is,  that  there  shall  be 
an  intermediate  officer  between  the  person 
who  makes  out  the  lists  and  the  Judge 
or  Revising  Barrister  who  has  finally  to 
decide  whether  a  man  is  entitled  to  vote, 
and  that  with  such  an  intermediate  officer 
■we  shall  get  rid  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
present  difficulties  with  respect  to  regis- 
tration. When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
speaks  of  the  cost,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  another  element  to  he 
taken  into  account  besides  money.  There 
is  the  loss  of  time  to  the  labourer  in 
making  his  claim  and  in  resisting 
objections,  which  is  a  severe  tax  on  him, 
and  often  causes  him  to  lose  his  employ- 
ment It  was  that  cost  which  I  am 
anxious  to  save  instead  of  that  of  two  or 
three  additional  officers.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  drew  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  Revising  Barrister 
holding  his  Court  in  every  village.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  took  the  extreme 
case  of  counties  in  which  he  said  that  a 
man  would  have  to  walk  40,  50,  or  60 
miles  to  make  good  his  claim.  W'ell,  I 
have  great  faith  tu  the  common-sense  of 
the  people  of  thi.t  country,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  memliors  of  County  Councils, 
Quarter  Sessions,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
or  even  Members  of  Parliament,  in  doing 
their  administrative  business  will  deli- 
berately set  to  work  to  make  fools  of 
themselves.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
allow  Any  person  to  put  his  office  where 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
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have  political  feeliugs,  then  it  is  equally 
wrong  to  allow  other  functionaries  to  be 
tppointed  hj   such    people.      An    hon. 
Member  said  this  afternoon,  developing 
tn  argument  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  that  the  whole  of  the  patronage 
should  be  thrown   on   my  Department. 
I  thought  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  a  political  Department.     As  far  as 
tlie  fairness  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s  argu- 
ment was  unsound  and  not  proved.     I 
wonld  refer  for  one  moment  again  to  the 
example  of    Scotland.     I    am   sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  remember  Mr. 
Duncan  McLaren,  one  of  the  late  Mem- 
bers for  the   City  of   Edinburgh.     Mr. 
McLaren   gave   evidence  on  this  point, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  even  if 
an  official  were  chosen  at  the  instance  of 
a  dominant  Political  Party  there  was  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  his  being  biased  by 
political  considerations  afterwards.     The 
criticisms  which  have  been  indulged  in 
this  afternoon  have   been   criticisms   on 
the    details    of    the     Bill.      They    are 
criticisms  which  will  be  properly  dealt 
with  on  the  Committee  stage,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  indicate  what  course  the 
Government  propose  to  take  on  many  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  referred 
to.     A  very  valuable  Amendment  has 
heen  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
(Sir  Charles  Dilke),  and  one  which  well 
deserves  the  most  anxious  consideration, 
whilst  all  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  on  either  side  of  the  House  will 
be  considered   in   the    fairest   spirit.     I 
onderstand  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the 
House  that  the  Bill  should  not  go  to  a 
Grand  Committee.     I  quite  agree  with 
what  has  been   said   to   the  effect  that 
Grand     Committees     were     not     con- 
stituted for  the  discussion  of  controversial 
Bills.    There   have   been   imported  into 
this  Bill  several  serious  questions  of  a 
controversial  character  in  the  discussion 
of  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  prevent 
any  Member  sharing.     I  regret  that  we 
seem    to    have    no     power    under    our 
Rules  of  sending  portions  of  a  Bill  to 
a  Grand  Committee.     I  think  it  would 
produce  a  great  saving   of   time   if  we 
could  dispose  of  controversial  questions 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
then  send  the  uncontroversial  details  to  a 
Grand  Committee.     As  this  cannot  be 
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done,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  press  for  the  sending  of  this  Bill  to  a 
Grand  Committee.  I  hope  that  announce- 
ment will  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  to-day,  and  that  hon.  Members,  feel- 
ing that  they  will  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  arguing  the  various  points  to 
which  they  attach  importance,  will 
accept  the  principle  of  the  Bill  and  pass 
the  Second  Reading.  I  may  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  I  think  now  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  a  great  many  Amend- 
ments, and  also  with  a  great  many 
objections  in  reference  to  local  machinery 
better  than  I  should  have  been  at  the 
time  when  this  Bill  was  introduced. 
Since  its  introduction  the  Government 
have  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  Better 
Government  of  England  and  Wales. 
That  Bill  introduces  a  large  amount  of 
new  local  machinery,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  pass  it  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament.  The 
result  will  be  that  we  shall  have  better 
opportunities  of  improving  the  machinery 
of  this  Bill.  I  close  by  repeating  what 
I  said  before.  This  Bill  is  not  brought 
forward  as  a  Party  measure.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  said  it  served  a 
Party  purpose.  The  fact  that  both  sides 
complain — ^it  being  said  on  one  side  that 
it  is  too  Conservative,  and  on  the  other 
that  it  is  too  Radical — disposes  of  that 
suggestion.  It  is  a  Bill  to  put  on  the 
Register  as  expeditiously  and  cheaply  as 
possible  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
are  as  much  entitled  to  a  vote  as  any 
man  is,  and  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  at  present  deprived  of  a 
vote.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
men  who  are  entitled  to  a  vote 
should  be  put  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise it. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham,  W.)  :  I  think  that  if  anyone  had  a 
suspicion  that  this  Bill  had  been  brought 
in  for  Party  motives,  that  suspicion  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  especially  by  the 
extremely  fair  way  in  which  he  met  the 
general  desire  of  the  House  that  the 
Bill  should  have  more  convenient  dis- 
cussion than  it  possibly  could  have  in 
a  Grand  Committee.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  following  my  right  hon* 
3  H 
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Friend  in  the  very  interesting  apeecli 
m  which  he  reviewed  the  criticisma  that 
have  been  made  on  the  Bill.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, for  a  very  few  minutes  to  refer 
to  the  personal  allusion  he  has 
made  to  me  with  reference  to  a  atate- 
meut  of  mine  in  1885  in  reference  to 
the  relative  taxation  of  the  working 
and  other  classes.  I  do  oot  go  back  in 
any  way  from  that  statement.  I  made 
the  most  accurate  calculations  at  the 
time,  and  I  stand  by  the  figures 
as  being  accurate ;  bnt  I  must  point 
out  that  since  then  there  has  been 
a,  very  considerable  change  in  tasatioa. 
For  instance,  the  Tobacco  Duty  has  been 
somewhat  reduced,  the  Tea  Duty  has 
been  reduced,  the  House  Duty  slightly 
changed,  the  Income  Tax  increased, 
and,  more  than  all,  Free  Education  haa 
been  granted,  and  a  sum  of  something 
like  £2,000,000  sterling  has  been  given 
to  the  working  classes  ~^  advantages 
which  they  have  not  previously  enjoyed. 
Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  ;  The  Incom* 
Tas  was  8d.  at  the  time  ? 

•Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  1  think  it 
was  6d.  However,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  now,  a  new  catculatioD 
would  have  to  be  made.  I  rose  specially 
to  call  attention  to  a  point  to  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  not  alluded,  and 
which  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  as  yet 
in  this  Debate.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  the 
time  for  qualification  is  a  question  of 
principle  and  not  one  of  detail  ;  and,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  a  person  qualified  and  residing 
for  three  months  in  a  constituency  might 
obtain  a  vote  for  that  constituency.  But 
that  is  not  all.  A  person  who  is  quali- 
fied in  another  constituency,  say,  in  Bir- 
mingham, might  transfer  bis  residence  to 
London,  and  become  either  a  house- 
holder or  a  lodger  in  London,  and  he 
might,  by  a  three  months'  residence, 
obtain  a  vote.  This  is  not  a  Party  ques- 
tion in  the  slightest  degree,  and  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that  any  Party  would  bene- 
fit, or  that,  in  any  case,  the  Government 
Party  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  advantage ;  but  it  does  leave 
the  door  open  to  a  kind  of  electoral 
fraud  which  has  been  practised  very 
Mr.  J.  Chamberlain 
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The  secretary  for  SCOTLAND 

(SirG.TREVELYAN,Gla8gow,Bridgeton): 

I  trust  the  House  will  allow  this  Bill  to  be 

read  a  second  time.       All  the  novel  and 

essential  points  have  already  been  dis 

cussed  fully  this  afternoon  on  the  English 

Bill.       The  only  difference  between  the 

Scotch  and  the  English  Bill  is  that  the 

very  large   and    contentious   provisions 

made  for  improving  the  English  adminis- 
tration are  altogether  absent  from  the 
Scotch  Bill,  the  system  of  Scotch  regis- 
tration and  machinery  being  so  perfect 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  amend  it  at  all. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  asking  the  House  to  give  the 
Bill  a  Secotad  Reading  now,  as  in  Com- 
mittee hon.  Members  will  be  able  to 
amend  any  provision  with  which  they 
may  disagree. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  George  Trevelyan,) 

""Mr.  HOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S.)  said, 
he  intended  to  vote  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill ;  but  he  reserved  to 
himself  entire  liberty  of  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  details  of  the  measure. 
He  could  not  agree  that  this 
was  purely  a  Registration  Bill.  A 
real  Registration  Bill  was  an  impartial 
Bill  dealing  with  the  registration 
machinery,  and  tending  to  make  regis- 
tration cheaper  and  simpler.  Could  any- 
one pretend  that  this  was  an  impartial 

Bill  ?  It  would  create  and  encourage  in 
Scotland,  if  it  passed  as  it  stood,  a  vast 
system  of  what  was  known  in  America  as 
gerrymandering,  but  it  would  not  be  called 
"  gerrymandering."  The  ill  fame  of  Mr. 
Gerry,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
would  shrink  into  complete  insignificance 
if  this  Bill  were  to  pass.  The  shade  of 
Mr.  Gerry  looked  down  with  envious 
eyes  upon  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
If  this  Bill  passed  in  its  present  shape, 
they  would  in  future  always  talk,  not  of 
**  gerrymandering,"  but  of  "  Trevely^n- 
dering  "  the  constituencies.  The  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  came  to  his  task  of 
gerrymandering  the  constituencies  very 
well  equipped,  because  during  the  last 
seven  years  he  had  belonged  to  most  of 


the  political  Parties  in  that  House.  [Crtw 
of  "  Question ! "]      Moreover,  they  must 
remember   that  the   fanatical  zeal  of  a 
pervert   was   always   enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  the  political  Party  to  which, 
for   the   moment,   he  might   happen   to 
belong.       After   the   Bill   was   printed, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  from 
bad    to    worse.       He    apparently    con- 
sidered that  the  Bill  was  not  sufficiently 
in  favour  of  the  political  Party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  therefore  he  summoned 
a  meeting  of  Scottish  Gladstonian  Mem- 
bers to  meet  him  at  Dover  House,  care- 
fully excluding  from  that  hole-and-corner 
meeting  every  single  Member  who  did  not 
agree  with  him    in   politics.     [^Cries  of 
"  Order  ! "]     The  Gladstonian  Members 
came  to  the  meeting,  each  with  his  axe 
to  grind,  his  pig  to  roast,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ross-shh-e  (Mr.  Weir)  came 
with  a  question  or  two.     The  Secretary 
for  Scotland  said—"  This  is  all  very  well, 
but   remember   Home   Rule   blocks   the 
way.  We  must  try  to  keep  our  seats  some- 
how.    We  cannot  possibly  win  a  verdict 
on  the.  merits  of  the  case,  and  the  next 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  doctor  the  jury."  So 
the     Secretary     for     Scotland    brought 
this   Bill  before  the  meeting,  and  went 
through      it     clause     by     clause.       In 
these       circumstances,     could      anyone 
pretend  this   was   not   a  Bill  to   which 
they  had  every  right  to  attach  the  gravest 
suspicion  ?      He  could  quite  understand 
some   hon.   Members    opposite    looking 
with  joy  upon  the  Bi]l,  believing  that  it 
would  afford  splendid  opportunities   for 
what  they  called  colonisation  and  what 
he     called     "  Trevelyandering. "       But 
Trevelyandering  was  a  game  at  which 
two  could  play  ;  in  fact,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  they  might  fairly  say — 

**  What  18  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander, 
And  possibly  two  can  Trevelyander." 

He  admitted  that  there  were  certain  im- 
provements in  the  Bill.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a  shorter  period  of  qualifica- 
tion. The  present  period  was  too  long, 
but  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
proposed  period  was  too  short.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  time  within  which 
claims  and  objections  could  be  lodged 
from  five  days  to  a  fortnight  was  a  very 
decided   improvement   from   the  voters* 
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point  of  view.  There  was  ooe  Aiuend- 
nent  he  would  have  to  bring  forward 
DD  this  clause,  in  connection  with  the 
words  "or  proposed  to  be  entered,"  He 
would  like  to  know  how  objections 
;ould  be  made  against  claims  by  the  36th 
September  when  the  list  of  those  claims 
was  not  to  he  published  until  the  30tb 
September  ? 

Mr.  Paul  rose  in  his  place,  aad 
:;laimeil  to  move,  "  That  the  Questiou 
lie  now  put," 

•Mr.  speaker  :  I  have  no  means 
}f  judging,  after  .15  minutes' discussion, 
whether  the  Debate  ought  to  be  closed, 
and  I  am  not,  therefore,  inclined  to  assent 
to  this  Motion. 

Debate  resumed. 
•Mr.  HOZIER,  continuing,  said  the 
lion.  Mem her,whowasaverj  new  Member, 
possiblj  did  not  know  that  this  matter 
9Zcitcd  great  interest  iu  Scotland.  Tlie 
lion.  Member  was  one  of  those  who 
attended  the  hole-and-corner  meeting  to 
which  he  had  referred,  and  apparcntlv 
lid  not  wish  that  the  circumstaDces  of 
that  miserable  Jtaaco  should  be  made 
public.  The  question  of  the  claims  and 
objections  to  which  he  was  rerorring 
when  interrupted  wap  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  voters. 
•Mr.  speaker  :  Or.ler,  order  ! 

It  being  half-|>ast  Five  of  the  clock, 
the  Debate  stood  adjourned. 

Debate  to  he  resumed  To- 


LOCAL  aOVEBSMENT  (IRELAND)  PUO- 
VISIONAL  ORDER  (No.  2)  BlLL.-{No. 
293.) 

Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    PROVISIONAL 
ORDER  (No.  3)  B[LL.-(No.  287.) 
Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MILITARY     LANDS     (PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS)  BILL.— (No.  262.) 
As  amended,  considered  ;  to   be  read 
the  third  time  To-morrow, 
Mr.  Hoxier 
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•Lord  PLAYFAIR,  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  said  he  wag 
afraid  it  woald  be  difficult  to  make   it 
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LAW    OF    DISTRESS    (IHELAVD) 
BILL.-<No.  42.) 

8BCOXD    RBADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

•Lord  MONKSWELL,  in  moviag  the 
Second    Reading    of    the    Bill,   said   it 
tpplied    only    to    the    Municipality    of 
Dublin,  and  it  proposed  to  extend  the 
protection  now  afforded  to  debtors  owing 
£10  and  less  to  debtors  owing  £20  and 
lees.    The  principal  Act  of  1888  referred 
to  in  the  Bill  placed  certain  restrictions 
OQ  the  levying  of  distress  and  execution, 
intended  to   prevent  fraud  or   hardship. 
Clauses  3  and  4  of  this  Act  extended 
those  restrictions   to   debtors  owing  up 
to  £20.       Clause    5     merely    doubled 
the  maximum  payment  to  be   made   to 
bailiffs.     He  might  mention  that,  like  the 
Act  of  1888,  this  Bill  was  introduced  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the   Recorder   of 
Dublin,  and   it   had  been  agreed  to  by 
members   of  every    political    denomina- 
tion. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— (The  Lord  Monkswell.) 

•Lord  ASHBOURNE  :  My  Lords,  I 
believe  the  noble  Lord  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  Bill  has  stated  with  accuracy  its 
provisions ;  and  I  know  from  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin — one  of  the  most 
respected  of  the  Judges  in  Ireland — 
that  the  Bill  has  practically  emanated 
from  his  own  suggestions.  I  believe  it 
is  calculated  to  materially  ameliorate 
hardships  which  are  now  found  to  exist. 
Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^  ac- 
cordingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  LOANS  (SCOT- 
LAND)  ACT    (1891)   AMENDMENT   BILL. 

(No.  67.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 
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intelligible   to  their  Lordships,   but  he 

would  try  his  best  in  a  few  words  to  do 

so.     The  Scotch  Act  of  1891  was  passed 

for  the  same  purpose  as  the  well-known 

English  Act,  by  which  Local  Authorities 

were  permitted  to  issue  Stock  for  carrying 
out  public  improvements  and  for  public 
purposes.  When  the  Local  Authorities 
Loans  Act  was  passed  for  Scotland  in 
1891,  it  was  found  to  be  very  useful,  and 
a  number  of  burghs  immediately  proposed 
to  issue  Stock ;  but  when  they  tried 
to  do  so,  they  experienced  great  diffi- 
culties. The  Scotch  Act  differed  from 
the  English  Act  chiefly  in  one 
respect :  that  while  the  latter  allowed  all 
the  regulations  for  borrowing  money 
to  be  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  be 
laid  on  the  Table  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  30  days,  the  Scotch  Act 
tried  to  put  all  those  regulations  in  one 
Operative  Clause,  the  5th,  of  the  Act. 
That  5th  clause,  which  was  the  Opera- 
tive Clause  of  the  Act,  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  unintelligible.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  distinguished  Law  Officer,  its  pro- 
visions were  contradictory  and  subversive 
of  one  another ;  and,  in  fact,  nobody  could 
understand  it.  The  Scotch  Law  Officers 
of  the  late  Government  did  their  best  to 
explain  it,  but  found  they  could  not. 
They  called  in  legal  experts,  but  they 
were  unable  to  interpret  its  meaning ; 
and  the  present  Law  Officers  for  Scot- 
land were  equally  unable  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  1st  sub-section  of  the 
Operative  Clause  of  the  Act.  The 
object  of  this  Bill  was  to  amend  that 
clause  by  repealing  the  1st  sub-section, 
and  giving  to  it  an  intelligible  explana- 
tion ;  and  then  it  assimilated  the  Act  to 
the  English  Act,  which  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  to  issue 
regulations,  as  was  done  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  the  details  being  put  into 
the  Act.  The  Bill  had  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  opposition, 
and  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  give 
it  a  Second  Reading. 

Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2V 
— (  The  Lord  Plat/fair.) 
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Motion  agreed  to  ;    Bill   read  2' 
cordiDglj,  and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

POST   OFFICB  (ACQUISITION  OF  SITES) 

BILL.— (No.  36.) 

COHMITTBE, 

House   in    Committee    (aeoordiDg 
Order). 

Lord  PLAYFAIR  moved  that  the 
Amendments  of  the  ChainnaD  of  Com- 
mittees be  accepted. 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

Standing  Committee  negatived ;  the 
Report  of  Amendments  t«  be  received 
on  Monday  next. 

BIVEKS    POLLDTION     PREVENTION 
BILL.— (No.  8*.) 

aECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read, 

•Lord  MONKSWELL,  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  said  :  The 
Bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  remedy 
a  practical  defect  in  the  Rivers  PoUuti 
Prevention  Act  of  1876  owing  to  t 
decision  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  Ar.t  required 
amendment.  Section  3  made 
offence  to  cause  to  fall  or  flow, 
knowingly  permit  to  fall  or  flow,  into  any 
stream  any  solid  or  liquid  matter.  The 
section  further  provided  for  the  case  of 
sewage  passing  along  a  channel  con- 
structed, or  in  course  of  construction, 
unless  the  Court  were  satisfied  that  the 
best  practical  and  available  means  to 
render  such  sewage  harmless  had  been 
used.  It  was  obviously  intended  that 
the  Act  should  apply  also  to  sewers 
which  were  unconstructed  at  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  A  case  occiu'red 
under  Section  17  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  which  was  very  much  to  the  some 
eflect  as  that  section,  on  which  it  was 
decided  that  a  Local  Authority  by  merely 
permitting  sewage  so  to  fall  or  flow  did 
not  commit  any  offence  if  the 
Local  Authority  had  done  nothing 
actively  to  turn  sewage  into  a 
stream.  That  decision  was  remitted 
to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
who  advised  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  it  applied  to  the  provisions  of 
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learned  Lord^s  opinion  as  "to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  Consolidation! Bill,  and,  of  course, 
as  a  Consolidation  Bill  I  should  not  think 
there  can  be  any  opposition  to  it ;  but  I 
am  doubtful   whether    the    noble    and 
learned  Lord  is  quite  accurate  in  saying 
that  it  makes  no  alteration  in  the  law. 
There  are  points  which  may  seem  small 
to  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
copjhold  operations  ;  but  whether  small 
or  not,  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that 
a  Copjhold   Consolidation   Bill   should 
contain    them,   because    their    insertion 
diminishes  the  confidence  with  which  the 
House   passes  Bills  of  that   kind.     Mj 
belief  is,  that  if  this  Bill  passes,  escheats 
are  no  longer  to  count  in  enfranchise- 
ment.    I  do  not  press  it ;  but  it  is  an 
alteration  which  may  be  of  importnnce, 
and  I  think  it  b  desirable  that  alterations 
of  the  law  should  not  take  place  in  Con- 
solidation BiUs  without  notice. 


Removal  BUI, 
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The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  Would 
the  noble  Marquess  point  out  where  that 
occurs  ? 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY  : 
It  is  the  proviso  in  Clause  6.  I  would 
also  call  attention  now  to  Clause  8. 
There  a  tenant  is  given  the  power  of 
requiring  that  his  compensation  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  a  rent-charge,  and  not  in 
the  form  of  a  capital  sum,  where  the  en- 
franchisement is  at  the  instance  of  the 
lord.  That  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  lord  ;  but  I  venture  to 
commend  those  two  points  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
before  we  go  to  the  next  stage,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  his 
opinion  upon  it. 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
Kimberlet)  :  My  Lords,  may  I  venture 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  Bill,  as  I 
happened  to  be  upon  the  Committee 
which  considered  it  ?  My  strong  opinion 
is  that  it  was  after  the  Committee  had 
considered  the  subject  that  the  law  was 
made  as  this  clause  is  framed.  It  was 
recommended  strongly  by  Lord  Sel- 
bome,  and  he  was  the  person  who  sug- 
gested it.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
consider  the  matter  in  connection  with 
the  Acts,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  that  ^alteration  was  then*  made  in  the 
law.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the 
fioQse  with  arguments  upon  it  now,  but 


I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law  that  could  be  made  was 
ever  more  desirable  than  that. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

CHURCH  PATRONAGE  BILL.— (No.  24.) 
REPORT  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
Order). 

•Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
said,  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fees. 
A  number  of  charges  were  specified, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  right  of  patronage.  He 
would  not  object  to  them  if  they  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  but  they 
would  only  benefit  those  legal  gentlemen 
who  sometimes  charged  more  than  was 
charged  by  the  solicitors  of  laymen,  and 
perhaps  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  would  give  some  informa- 
tion as  to  those  fees. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  find  it  impossible  to  state  off- 
hand what  are  the  right  fees  to  be  paid, 
but  I  think  I  may  assure  the  noble  Lord 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  excessive.  Id 
fact,  the  charges  which  were  made  undei 
the  Church  Discipline  Act  were  found 
to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  too  limite<f 
charges.  It  was,  in  fact,  found  that  they 
had  been  so  framed  with  a  view  to  strict 
economy  that  they  were  too  economical 
to  work.  If  these  charges  have  been 
made  in  the  same  spirit  I  am  quite  sure 
the  same  difficulty  will  arise. 

Report  of  Amendments  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Tuesday  next. 

VOLUNTARY   CONVEYANCES    BILL 
[H.L.].— (No.  20.) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order)  :  An  Amendment  made  ;  and  Bill 
re-committed  to  the  Standing  Committee. 

POLICE  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
(No.    27.) 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
Order),  and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  To-morrow. 

POLICE  DISABILITIES    REMOVAL  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order)  :     Bill  reported  without  Amend- 
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Committee,    yon    can    now   nominate   a 
Hybrid  Committee  without  Notice  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  was  a  mistake 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  part  of 
whoever  put  it  on  the  Paper.  The 
original  proposition  was  to  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  on  the  London  County 
CounciPs  General  Powers  Bill ;  but  that 
Committee  having  been  discharged,  and 
being  no  longer  in  existencqj  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  now  proposes  to  refer  it  to 
a  Hybrid  Committee. 
•Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  said,  he  would  explain  how  the 
difficulty  had  arisen.  The  Motion  was 
pot  on  the  Paper  while  the  Committee 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  refer  the  Bill 
was  still  in  existence.  But  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
who  wished  to  postpone  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  until  to-day,  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  deferred  taking  the 
Bill  until  to-day,  which  had  brought 
about  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  KIMBER  would' appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  let  the  matter  stand 
over  for  a  day  or  two,  at  all  events,  or 
certainly  until  his  (Mr.  Kimber's) 
Motion  for  an  Instruction  be  discussed. 
["  No,  no  I "] 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  Of  course,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  objects,  the  Bill  will 
stand  over  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  KIMBER :  I  do  object. 
•Mr.  JAMES  STUART  appealed  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw  his 
objection.  The  promoters  of  this  Bill 
were  putting  down  this  Notice  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  Hybrid  Committee 
really  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  The  promoters 
had  no  desire  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  such  a  Committee,  but  they  were 
anxious  to  meet  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  Having  done  that  and  having 
brought  their  friends  down  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  Motion  after  postponing 
the  Bill  for  the  convenience  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  ask 
them  to  again  postpone  the  matter.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  opposition,  and  let 
the  Bill  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Mr.  KIMBER  said,  the  Bill  was  post- 
poned  distinctly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  betterment.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Speaker  that  he  (Mr.  Kimber) 
had  the  right  of  moving  this  Instruction 


raising  the  question  of  betterment,  and 
they  were  there  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
Motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  particular 
Committee  were  postponed,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  moving  his  In- 
struction which  stood  on  the  Paper. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  him- 
self suggested  last  week  that  that  day 
would  be  most  convenient  for  taking  the 
Bill ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  and  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  pointed 
out  that  the  Bill  raised  large  questions, 
and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  taken  at 
»a8  early  a  period  of  the  Session  as 
possible,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  fully  consider  the  question  in- 
volved. They,  therefore,  suggested  that 
the  Debate  should  be  taken  on^Monday. 
Afterwards  they  said  that  Monday  had 
been  found  to  be  an  inconvenient  day  for 
them,  and  they  asked  to  have  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure- postponed  from 
Monday  to  Thursday.  To  meet  the  con- 
venience of  these  hon.  Gentlemen  the 
Bill  was  accordingly  deferred  until  to-day; 
and  now,  when  they  were  aU  there  and 
without  any  previous  intimation,  they 
wished  to  have  it  postponed  again. 
These  same  Gentlemen  having  told  them 
that  they  were  already  quite  late  enough 
in  the  Session  with  a  Bill  of  this 
character  and  that  the  Committee  would 
hardly  have  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions involved,  could  scarcely,  with  con- 
sistency, ask  for  a  further  postponement. 
•Mr.  S^PEAKER  :  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man objects  the  Bill  will  stand  over. 

Mr.  KIMBER  intimated  that  he  ob- 
lected 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  (Kent,  Thanet) 
desired  to  say  a  word  or  two,  as  he  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  suggestion  he  made  was 
with  the  view  to  some  definite  day 
being  fixed  for  the  discussion  of 
the  principle  of  betterment.  If  they 
could  discuss  the  question  of  betterment 
they  had  better  go  on  with  it.  He  un- 
derstood his  hon.  Friend  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  question  of  better- 
ment that  day. 

•Mr.  WHITMORE  (Chelsea)  appealed 
to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Kimber)  to 
withdraw  his  objection.  He  thought  the 
clause  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
perfectly  reasonable.  It  was  their  com- 
mon desire  that  the  Bill  should  be 
referred   to   a  Hybrid  Committee.     The 
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Committee  to  wLicb  it  was  origiDall7 
iuteoded  to  Bend  the  Bill  hnd  (teased  to 
exist,  and  now  it  was  proposed  the  Bill 
should  be  referre<l  to  a  similar  Com- 
mittee, aDd  be  could  not  eee  what  object 
wag  served  by  uot  taking  that  co 
now.  On  both  sides  thej  had  agreed  to 
fix  the  date  of  tlie  Second  Keadiug  for 
to-day,  and  with  great  earnestuess  he 
appealed  to  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  persist 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Motion. 

Sib  ALGERNON  BORTHWICK 
(Kensington,  S.)  would  also  add  his 
voice  to  that  of  other  hon.  Gentlemen, 
and  ask  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  persist  in 
this  objection.  They  had  all  come  to  a 
fair  agreement  that  this  question  should 
be  debated  that  day,  and  be  hoped, 
therefore,  the  abjection  would  be  with- 

•Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  objection  is 
still  maintained  it  must  go  over. 

Mb.  KIMBER  :  I  am  sorry  to  be 
persistent,  but  there  are  reasons  against 
It. 

•SiK  JOHN  LUBBOCK :  In  these 
circumstances,  I  must  withdraw  my 
Motion. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  stand  over  until  the  next 
occasion  when  the  Bill  comes  on,  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  can  move  his 
Motion. 

Mr.  KIMBER  :  As  I  understand  the 
matter  of  Order,  I  can  move  my  In- 
struclion  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  There  is  no  Com- 
mittee before  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  has  intimated  his  intention  to 
withdraw  hia  Motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Hybrid  Committee.  We  do 
not  now  know  what  CommiUee  the  Bill 
is  to  l)e  referred  to,  and  the  Instruction 
to  the  Committee  cannot  be  moved  until 
we  know  what  it  is. 

Mb.  KIMBER  :  I  really  did  not  under- 
stand that.  I  did  not  intend  to  postpone 
my  own  Instruction. 

Objection  being  taken,  the  Debate 
stood  adjourued  until  To-morrow, 

QUESTIONS. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  OF 

JAMAICA. 

Mr.  DIXON  (Birmingham,  Edgbas- 

ton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 

of  State  for  the  Colonies  if  it  has  been 

Mr.  fFhitmore 
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change  in  lieu  of  embossed  stamped 
forms,  which  are  not  always  readily  pro- 
curable, and  if  he  will  take  early  steps  to 
give  effect  to  this  request  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the 
EXCHEQUER  (Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Derby)  :  The  subject  has  been  under 
consideration  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
It  has  been  thought  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Revenue,  to  withstand 
the  optional  use  of  adhesive  stamps  to 
denote  the  duty  on  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  in  this  country.  I  must,  however, 
remind  the  hon.  Member  that  forms 
of  bills,  or  plain  paper  bearing  impressed 
bills  of  exchange  stamps,  are  kept  for 
sale  at  every  stamp  office,  or  post  office, 
at  which  fiscal  stamps  of  any  kind  are 
kept.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  are 
also  prepared  to  fully  consider  any  pro- 
posal for  the  increase  of  the  present 
facilities,  where  any  necessity  for  such 
increase  can  be  shown. 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 

Mb.  NAOROJI  (Finsbury,  Central)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whether  he  is  aware  of  an 
important  statement  made  in  1882  by 
Major  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer)  as 
Finance  Minister  of  India,  in  his  finance 
speech,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  average  income  per  head  of  popu- 
lation in  India  is  not  more  than  27 
rupees  a  year,  and  though  not  prepared 
to  pledge  himself  to  the  absolute  accu- 
racy of  a  calculation  of  this  sort,  he 
stated  that  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  taxpaying 
community  is  exceedingly  poor ;  and 
whether  this  statement  was  based  upon  a 
Note  prepared  by  the  present  Finance 
Minister,  Sir  David  Barbour,  entitled 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Incidence  of 
Taxation  in  British  India ; "  and,  if  so, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  placing  such  information 
before  this  House,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  will  inform  the  House  what 
the  objection  is  to  make  a  Return  of  the 
above-mentioned  Note  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  Georg% 
Russell,  North  Beds.)  :  To  the  first 
part  of  my  hon.  Friend's  question  my 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  Major  Baring's 
statement  had  reference  to  the  con- 
fidential   Note    described    by   my   hon. 


Friend.  The  information  on  which  that 
estimate  was  based  is  from  13  to  23 
years  old ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
thinks  it  inexpedient  to  present  to 
Parliament  a  statement  which  is  now 
so  much  out  of  date.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  consulted  the  Government  of 
India,  who  concur  with  him. 

HAULBOWLINE  DOCKYARD. 

Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty whether  the  Haulbowline  Dock- 
yard is  receiving  the  money  grant  as 
promised  to  Ireland  ;  and,  if  so,  when 
will  the  86  men  recently  disemployed 
from  the  extensions  department  be  re- 
engaged ;  whether  it  is  intended  that 
H.M.S.  Triumph  shall  be  repaired  at 
Cork ;  and,  if  so,  how  soon,  as  the 
employment  is  much  needed  there ;  and 
whether  the  idle  steam  launches  are  now 
utilised  to  convey  the  men  to  and  from 
work  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dundee)  : 
The  work  for  which  provision  has  been 
made  at  Haulbowline  is  being  proceeded 
with,  and  such  men  as  are  needed  will  be 
engaged  from  time  to  time.  As  much  of 
the  repairs  to  the  Triumph  as  can  be 
carried  out  at  Haulbowline  will  be  done 
there.  Inquiries  are  being  made  as 
regards  the  employment  of  the  steam 
launches. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  MILITARr  STORES 
FOR  SPIKE  ISLAND. 

Mr.  field  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  if  he  is  aware 
that  the  stores  supplied  to  the  military 
at  Spike  Island  are  imported  from  a 
London  co-operative  concern,  to  the 
detriment  of  local  taxpayers  in  business  ; 
and  whether  he  can  take  any  steps  to 
secure  that  military  stores  shall  be 
purchased  in  the  locality  where  the 
troops  are  stationed  ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR     (Mr.    Campbell  -  Bannermak, 

Stirling,  &c.)  :  I  presume  the  question 
refers  to  canteen  supplies.  The  canteen 
in  each  regiment  is  managed  entirely  by 
a  committee  which  has  complete  control 
of  the  business.  The  War  Office  cannot 
interfere  with  its  proceedings  in  the 
matter  of  the  purchase  of  supplies. 
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Secretary  of  State,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Prisons  Act,  1865  and  1877,  to 
regulate  the  treatment  of  misdemeanants 
of  the  first  division.  By  those  Rules, 
which  have  never  been  altered  and  are 
always  observed  in  such  cases,  prisoners 
of  this  class  are  to  be  confined  in  a  cell 
or  room  specially  appropriated  to  th^n, 
and  are  not  to  be  placed  in  association  or 
at  exercise  with  criminal  prisoners.  The 
Visiting  Committee  are  empowered  to 
permit  such  prisoners  to  have  at  their 
own  cost  the  use  of  private  furniture  and 
utensils  suitable  to  their  ordinary  habits, 
and  to  have  for  certain  purposes  the 
assistance  of  a  servant  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  They  may  further  supply 
their  own  food,  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
luxury  or  waste,  and  wear  their  own 
clothing.  The  Visiting  Committee  may 
also  accord  them  the  privilege  of  receiving 
visitors  to  a  reasonable  extent.  In  the 
present  case  the  ordinary  Rules  have  been 
followed.  The  prisoner  has  been  per- 
mitted by  the  Visiting  Committee  to  pro- 
vide her  own  furniture,  and  has  been 
placed  in  the  only  room  which  is  used 
where  a  similar  permission  has  been 
granted.  I  am  told  that  the  furniture  is 
not  excessive  or  unduly  luxurious.  Her 
meals  are  supplied  at  her  own  cost,  and 
are  reported  not  to  be  sumptuous  or 
extravagant.  She  takes  exercise  as  the 
Rules  require  apart  from  the  criminal 
prisoners.  She  is  not  attended  by  her 
own  maids  and  medical  attendants.  She 
brought  with  her,  not  eight  boxes,  but 
three,  which  contained,  amongst  other 
things,  her  bedding.  The  only  visits 
which  she  has  been  allowed  have  been 
two,  her  visitors  being  her  mother  and 
two  brothers  and  a  private  secretary,  and 
she  has  received  them  in  a  suitable  room 
and  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  a  prison 
officer.  An  application  by  her  for  per- 
mission to  see  further  visitors  will  be 
considered  by  the  Visiting  Committee  at 
their  next  meeting.  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Rules  have  been  violated, 
or  that  the  Visiting  Committee  have 
accorded  larger  privileges  than  are  usual 
in  such  cases. 


THE  DOWAGER  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHER- 
LAND. 

Mr.  WARMINGTON  (Monmouth, 
W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  if  he  can  inform 
the  House  whether  the  apartment  in 
Hollo  way  Prison  now  occupied  by  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  one 
usually  occupied  by  persons  imprisoned 
for  contempt  of  Court  ;  whether  the 
fitting  up  of  the  said  apartment,  the  per- 
mission to  provide  for  her  own  entertain- 
ment and  to  receive  visits  from  her 
friends,  and  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Her  Grace,  are  due  to  any  relaxation  of 
the  rules  of  the  prison  applicable  to 
ordinary  cases  of  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempt of  Court  ;  and  whether  he  can 
state  by  whose  authority  such  relaxa- 
tion, if  any,  was  ordered,  and  on  what 
grounds  ? 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  can  say  on  what  grounds 
special  indulgences  have  been  granted  to 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland  in 
Hollo  way  Gaol,  especially  the  relaxation 
of  the  prison  regulations  by  the  visiting 
justices  ;  and  whether  these  indulgences 
will  in  future  be  allowed  to  all  prisoners 
committed  as  first-class  misdemeanants  ? 

Mr.  lough  (IslingtoL,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  if 
he  will  explain  by  whose  authority  a 
prisoner  recently  sentenced  to  six  weeks' 
imprisonment  in  Holloway  Gaol  has  had 
a  special  apartment  in  the  prison  luxuri- 
ously fitted  up  in  plush,  with  carpets, 
curtains,  cushions,  mirrors,  and  flowers, 
is  permitted  to  be  attended  by  her  own 
maids  and  medical  attendants,  to  receive 
the  visits  of  her  friends  at  all  hours,  to 
take  exercise  apart  from  the  other 
prisoners,  and  to  have  her  meals  sumptu- 
ously provided  ;  whether  he  is  aware  that 
she  brought  eight  boxes  of  personal 
luggage  with  her  to  gaol ;  and  whether 
any  first-class  misdemeanant  is  accorded 
these  privileges  ;  and,  if  not,  why  were 
they  granted  in  this  case  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  By  Section  41  of 
the  Prisons  Act,  1877,  persons  imprisoned 
for  contempt  of  Court  are  to  be  treated, 
not  as  criminal  prisoners,  but  as  mis- 
demeanants of  the  first  division.  Rules 
were  made  in   February,  1878,   by   the 


REPEATED  PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE 
VACCINATION  LAWS. 

Mk.  PICTON  (Leicester)  :  I  beg*  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department   whether   his   attention  has 
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been  called  to  the  case  of  William  Chit- 
tenden, of  South  Ashford,  Kent,  who  has 
been  summoned  18  times  under  the  Vac- 
cination Acts,  and  mulcted  in  fines  and 
costs  of  about  £15  for  two  children,  and 
has  recently  been  fined  5s.  each  child, 
with  188.  4d.  costs  ;  whether,  as  such 
repeated  prosecutions  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  condemned  as  at  least  inexpe- 
dient by  a  unanimous  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  he 
will  advise  the  remission  of  the  penalty 
in  this  and  similar  cases  ;  and  whether 
he  will  at  once  introduce  the  Bill  of 
which  he  has  given  notice  to  amend  the 
law  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Between  1886  and 
the  present  date  Chittenden  has  been 
fined  1 1  times  for  his  refusal  to  have  his 
two  children  vaccinated,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  fines  and  costs  for 
which  he  has  so  become  liable  has 
been  nearly  £15.  I  regret  these  re- 
peated prosecutions  for  the  same  offence, 
but  I  should  be  repealing  the  law  if  I 
were  to  remit  the  penalty.  I  shall  intro- 
duce the  Bill  of  which  I  have  given  notice 
as  soon  as  I  am  able. 

SCOTCH  MEDICAL  OFFICERS' 
SALARIES. 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law  that  County  Councils  should  assess 
police  burghs  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses of  their  Medical  Officer  and 
Sanitary  Inspector  ? 

•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J. 
B.  Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.) :  I 
agree  with  the  answer  given  by  my  Pre- 
decessor to  a  similar  question  on  4th 
May,  1891.  These  salaries  and  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  general  purposes  rate 
to  which  police  burghs  contribute  their 
share.  The  burghs  are,  in  my  view,  en- 
titled to  the  supervisory  services  of 
the  county  officers  equally  with  the  rural 
districts. 

THE  NEW  BATTLE  COLLIERY 
ACCIDENT. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment whether  he  is  aware  that 
another  accident  has  occurred  at  the  New 
Battle  Collieries,  Midlothian,  resulting  in 


the  death  of  James  Lynch,  who  was 
boiled  or  steamed  to  death  while  cleaning 
out  a  boiler,  there  beiug  no  person  in 
charge  of  the  boiler  at  the  time  he  was 
doing  this  dangerous  work ;  whether 
Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  of  Mines  has  re- 
ported on  this  accident ;  and  whether  it 
is  proposed  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
such  accidents  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  have  made  in- 
quiry,  and  find  from  the  Report  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Inspector  of  Mines  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  the  deceased  omitting 
to  take  the  ordinary  precaution  of  warn- 
ing the  men  in  charge  of  the  boilers  that 
he  was  going  to  enter  them.  There  was 
no  question  as  to  there  being  a  defect  of 
any  kind  either  in  the  boilers  or  their 
fittings.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
directing  a  special  inquiry  into  the  case. 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD  AT  SEA. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BQWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  he  can  explain 
the  present  position  of  the  proposed  new 
rule  of  the  road  at  sea,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Papers  relating  to  that 
subject  have  been  by  command  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  ;  if  the  rules 
were  presented  to  Parliament  with  a  view 
to  their  discussion  before  their  final  adop- 
tion ;  whether  they  are  subject  to  the 
disapproval  of  the  House^  as  is  the  case 
with  Papers  laid  upon  the  Table  for  a 
fixed  number  of  days  under  Statute  ;  and 
whether  Her  Majesty^s  Government  will 
afford  any  facilities  for  the  discussion  of 
the  rules  before  their  adoption  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside):  The  Papers  referred  to 
were  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  show  the  present  position 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  rule 
of  the  road  at  sea.  The  answer  to  the 
last  three  paragraphs  is  in  the  negative. 

REGISTRATION  OF  ELECTORS  AMEND- 

MENT  BILL. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  great  difficulty  of  duly 
appreciating  the  effect  of  the  Registra- 
tion of  Electors  Amendment  Bill  upon 
the  20  Acts  of  Parliament  partially  or 
wholly  repealed  by   the   Bill,   owing  to 
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the  dif&ctdty  in  referring  to  and  collect- 
ing those  Acts  with  the  changes  therein 
specified  in  the  2nd  Schedule  to  the  Bill ; 
and  whether  he  has  any  objection  to 
laying  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
statement  containing  the  20  Acts  of 
Parliament  specified  in  the  2nd  Schedule 
to  the  Bill,  so  printed  as  to  display  the 
exact  alterations  proposed  by  the  Bill  to 
be  made  in  those  Acts,  and  to  show  the 
whole  effect  of  the  Bill  as  regards  the 
changes  it  would  make  in  existing 
Statutes  ? 

•The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  I  am  in 
communication  with  the  Parliamentary 
Draftsman  on  the  subject  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member.  It  will  be  my 
desire  to  arrange  for  the  adoption  of  some 
course  wliich  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  hon.  Member  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HOWELL  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  consent  to  present  the  Acts 
referred  to  in  the  form  of  a  Consolidation 
Bill? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  i  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  very  easy.  1  can 
hold  out  no  hope  of  that. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  : 
May  I  point  out  that  if  the  various  Acts 
now  in  force  could  be  codified  in  some 
handy  form  it  would  much  facilitate  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill. 

WARRANT  OFFICER  INSTRUCTORS. 

Major  DARWIN  (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  whether  he  will  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  the 
warrant  officer  instructors  of  the  instruc- 
tioual  branches  of  the  Army  being 
allowed  to  serve  till  SS  years  of  age, 
thus  placing  them  on  an  equality  in  this 
respect  with  the  Army  schoolmasters  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  warrant  officer  instructors  are  already 
allowed  to  serve  five  years  longer  than 
those  employed  in  the  more  active  duties 
of  a  regiment,  and  in  any  very  special  case 
power  is  taken  in  the  Royal  Warrant  to 
continue  a  warrant  officer  for  five  years 
more.  My  military  advisers  do  not  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  Service  to  go  beyond  these  limits. 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 


HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  SHOPS. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  (London 
University)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  what 
steps  he  proposes  to  take  to  carry  out 
the  unanimous  Resolution  of  the  House 
in  favour  of  shortening  the  hours  of 
labour  in  shops  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  was  careful  in 
supporting  the  Motion  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  to  intimate  that  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pledge  the  Government  to 
take  action  in  the  matter.  I  feel  certain 
that  my  Colleagues  will  attach  great  and 
due  weight  to  the  unanimous  Resolution 
of  this  House ;  but  in  the  present  Session, 
at  any  rate,  we  cannot  add  to  the  engage- 
ments which  we  have  already  under- 
taken. 

REPORTED  DISTURBANCES  AT  NASSAU. 

Mr.    AUSTEN    CHAMBERLAIN 

(Worcestershire,  E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether  he  can  give  the  House  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  reported  disturbances 
at  Nassau,  Bahamas  ? 

Mr.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  :  The  fol- 
lowing  telegram  was  received  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas  on  the  19th 
April : — 

"  Disturbance  began  in  coloured  quarter  on 
night  of  15th,  when  a  prisoner  was  rescued  and 
a  murderous  assault  made  on  police,  whose 
station  was  wrecked,  and  the  Inspector  who  was 
sent  for  was  seriously  injured.  Mob  in  quarter 
in  question  truculent,  and  an  attempt  to  arrest 
ringleaders  would  hazard  liyes,  and  might  fail, 
leaving  community  at  mercy  of  colourwi  infu- 
riated mob.  On  the  17th  one  of  the  CJonstabu- 
lary  in  open  day  and  in  town  was  felled  to  the 
ground  and  seriously  injured.  This  unprovoked 
act  led  his  comrades  to  break  out  of  barracks 
without  authority,  and  they  rushed  into  the 
streets  fully  armed,  having  got  ammunition*  by 
stealth.  They  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  Com- 
mandant, and  I  was  obliged  to  interfere  per- 
sonally to  compel  their  return  to  barracks. 
Matters  are  now  in  abeyance,  but  on  arrival  of 
gunboat  on  22nd  we  shall  proceed  to  arrest 
ringleaders,  and  hope  to  accomplish  objects 
without  serious  difficulty." 

We  have  to-day  received  this  further 
telegram — 

"  Partridge  SivnYed  24th  April.  No  further 
disturbances.  Proceeding  with  execution  of 
law,  and  hope  its  temperate  assertion  will  sooa 
result  in  restoration  of  normal  conditions."; 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  BILL. 
Sir   REGINALD  HANSON  (Lon- 
don)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  whether  all  off-licences,  in- 
cluding those  known  as  grocers'  licences, 
are    intended   to    be   comprised    in   the 
Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Control)  Bill  ? 
Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Yes,  Sir. 
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EXCrSE  COLLECTIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  (Surrey,  Guild- 
ford) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  Estimate  of  the  Irish  Excise 
presented  to  Parliament  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  Government  Bill  was 
based  on  the  estimated  receipts  of  the 
year  1892-3,  that  the  total  Excise  col- 
lected in  1892-3  was  less  than  the 
Estimate  by  £200,000,  the  total  Estimate 
for  1893-4  is  less  than  the  total  Estimate 
for  1892-3  by  nearly  £550,000,  and  that 
a  corresponding  fall  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  Excise  collected  in  aid  of 
Local  Taxation,  will  he  explain  what 
corresponding  deduction  must  be  made  in 
the  funds  available  for  the  service  of  the 
Irish  Government  under  the  Irish 
Government  Bill  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  The  hon. 
Member  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the 
total  Excise  collected  in  1892-3  was  less 
than  the  Estimate  by  £300,000.  It  did, 
in  fact,  fall  short  of  the  Estimate  by 
about  £90,000,  as  shown  by  the  printed 
paper  delivered  with  the  Budget.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  total  Estimate  for 
1893-4  faUing  short  of  that  for  1892-3 
by  £600,000,  he  is  presumably  referring 
not  to  Excise,  but  to  the  total  of  tax  and 
non-tax  Revenue,  which  is  a  different 
thing  altogether.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  an  Irish  balance  sheet  for  1893-4 
until  the  movement  of  duty-paid  articles 
between  England  and  Ireland  in  1892-3 
is  tabulated.     This  work  is  in  hand. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  :  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  explain  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion on  the  Paper.  May  I  ask  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  great  fall  in  the 
Excise  since  he  presented  this  statement, 
he  will  present  a  revised  Estimate  of  the 
Irish  receipts  ijpon  the  proposed  Irish 
Government  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  it 
ibould  be  possible  to  make  an  approxi- 
mate Estimate  for  1893-4.  It  shall  be 
<^inpleted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  W.)  :  How 
8oon  shall  we  have  the  actual  figures  of 
^ish  Receipts  and  Expenditure  ? 


Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  exactly  say  just  now. 

COLONIAL  PARLIAMENTARY  EXPBNDI- 

TURK. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he 
will  consent  to  a  Return  showing  the 
amounts  expended  by  the  Colonies  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  respec- 
tively, on  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  Parlia- 
mentary staff,  and  other  Parliamentary 
expenditure  other  than  the  payment  of 
Members  ? 

Mr.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  :  Yes, 
Sir ;  the  Return  will  be  granted. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  ESTREATED  BAIL. 

Mr.  CAINE  (Bradford,  E.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  if  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  case  which  was  heard 
by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  in  Chambers 
on  the  21st  instant,  and  reported  in 
The  Daily  Chronicle  last  Saturday, 
when  a  man  was  discharged  from 
Hollo  way  Prison  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  after  a  detention  of  more  than  a 
month  as  a  Crown  debtor  ;  is  he  aware 
that  he  was  originally  arrested  under  a 
writ  of  attachment  for  an  estreated  bail, 
given  by  another  person  unknown  who 
personated  him  ;  that  at  the  time  he 
protested  against  his  arrest,  and  declared 
that  he  had  never  gone  bail  for  anybody ; 
that  no  opportunity  was  given  to  him  of 
appearing  before  any  Court  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  story  ;  and  whether  he  will 
take  steps  by  legislation  or  otherwise  to 
secure  that  bail  shall  not  be  accepted 
without  inquiry  into  its  bona  fides  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  answer  to  the 
first  paragraph  is  in  the  affirmative. 
The  man  referred  to  was  originally 
arrested  under  a  writ  of  attachment  for 
an  estreated  bail,  and  he  at  the  time 
protested  against  his  arrest,  and  declared 
that  he  had  never  gone  bail  for  anyone. 
He  then  sent  a  Petition  to  the  Homo 
Office  ;  inquiries  were  made  by  the 
police,  and  also  by  a  solicitor  on  his 
behalf,  and  ultimately  he  was  brought 
by  habeas  corpus  before  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew,  who  decided  not  that  he  was 
not  the  person  who  had  given  bail,  but; 
that  there  was  too  much  doubt  on  the 
point  for  him  to  be  detained  in  prison. 
It  appears  that  the  person,  whoever  ho 
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was,  who  offered  himself  for  bail  pro- 
fessed to  be  Richard  Hall,  brother  of 
George  Hall,  for  whom  bail  was  to  be 
given  ;  that  he  gave  Richard  Hall's 
correct  address  and  produced  Richard 
Hairs  rent-book,  and  the  Magistrate 
was  satisfied  at  the  time  that  he  was 
Richard  Hall.  The  Judge  suggested 
that  in  future  the  person  offering  himself 
for  bail  should  be  required,  as  an 
additional  security,  to  sign  his  name,  and 
this  matter  is  at  present  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAINE  :  Will  any  compensation 
be  paid  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  ground  for  entertaining  the 
question  of  compensation. 

INDUN  RETURN. 

Mr.  NAOROJI  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
will  make  a  Return  of  a  Note  by  Lord 
Lytton  as  Viceroy,  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 14  of  the  Letter  dated  2nd  May, 
1878,  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  ? 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  The  Note 
referred  to  was  not  sent  with  the 
Despatch  in  which  it  was  mentioned  ;  it 
has  never  reached  the  India  Office,  and 
cannot  be  given.  It  was,  doubtless,  a 
confidential  Paper  written  by  the  Viceroy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  his 
CouncQ. 

RAILWAY  RATES  FOR  LIVE   STOCK. 

Mr.  FIELD  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he 
is  aware  that,  up  to  the  present  date,  the 
Great  Eastern,  London  and  Brighton,  and 
London  and  South  Western  Railway 
Companies  are  still  charging  the 
increased  rate,  amounting  to  about  52 
per  cent,  on  live  stock  carriage ;  and 
whether  he  will  ask  the  aforesaid 
companies,  and  all  other  Railway 
Companies,  to  revert  to  the  old  rates, 
and  also  to  reimburse  the  extra  charges 
which  have  been  levied  since  let 
January  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  I  have  com- 
municated  with  the  three  Railway 
Companies  mentioned,  and  they  all  deny 
any  such  increases  as  are  specified.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  show  the  answers 
of  the  companies  to  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr,  Asquitk 


FREE  EDfTCATION. 

Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE  (Surrey, 
Kingston)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  whether  he  has  recently 
received  a  certain  number  of  applications 
from  persons  desiring  free  education  for 
their  children  ;  and,  if  so,  how  many  ; 
whether  the  signatures  are  verified  as 
being  bona  fide  those  of  parents  of 
children  attending  elementary  schools  ; 
and  whether  he  will  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  signa- 
tures are  obtained  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York, 
W.R.,  Rotherham)  :  I  receive  applica- 
tions from  persons  desiring  free  education 
for  their  children  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  nearly  every  day.  Such  appli- 
cations have  been  received  from  con- 
siderably over  100  school  districts,  and 
on  behalf  of  about  35,000  children.  The 
signatures  to  these  applications  are 
verified  by  reference  to  the  Local 
Authority.  As  I  have .  already  stated 
in  th^  House,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Department  under  the  Act  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  signatures  are  obtained. 

PORTNESS  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the 
fine  weather  to  push  forward  the  harbour 
works  at  Portness,  Island  of  Lewis  ;  if 
not,  will  steps-be  taken  to  carry  out  this 
work  without  further  delay ;  and  whether 
he  is  aware  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  entrance  to  this 
harbour,  there  are  more  widows  and 
orphans  in  this  district  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

•Sir  G.  TREVELYAN:  The  Harbour 
Trustees  have  hitherto  been  disappointed 
from  various  causes  in  finding  a  con- 
tractor to  undertake  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  breakwater  at  Portness; 
but  I  am  at  present  in  communication 
with  the  Harbour  Trustees  in  reference 
to  another  contractor  who  has  tendered, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  will 
now  soon  be  settled.  I  regret  to  say 
that  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
many  boats  lost,  and  it  is  the  dangerous 
and  exposed  character  of  the  coast  that 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  find  a  contractor* 
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THE  VICTOBIAN  ORDER  FOR  MAGAZINE 

RIFLES. 

Mb.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
when  the  second  order  for  magazine 
rifles  was  given  by  the  Government  of 
Victoria  ;  whether  this  second  order  was, 
like  the  first,  countermanded  ;  and  on 
what  grounds  was  it  withdrawn  ? 
•Mb.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  Government  of  Victoria  gave  their 
second  order  for  magazine  rifles  on  the 
23rd  February,  1892,  and  it  was  counter- 
manded on  the  6th  April  following. 
No  reasons  were  given  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  order. 

ARMENIAN  ARRESTS. 

Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs  whether  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
by  the  Turkish  Authorities  at  Marsovan, 
Ajinenia,  of  Pastor  Thoumaian  and 
Mr.  Kujadjian,  the  one  a  professor  and 
the  other  a  teacher  in  the  American 
Missionary  College  at  Marsovan,  on  a 
charge  of  being  associated  with  a 
revolutionary  movement  ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  these  gentlemen  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  any  revolutionary 
movement,  but  confined  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Mission  at  Marsovan,  and  that  the 
arrest  of  Pastor  Thoumaian  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  man  bearing  a  similar 
name,  and  who  is  known  to  be  an 
advocate  of  revolutionary  and  socialistic 
ideas,  is  now  fugitive  from  the  au- 
thorities ;  whether  the  funds  collected 
by  Madame  Thoumaian  were  solely  on 
behalf  of  a  hospital,  to  be  used  both  for 
Turks  and  Christians,  and  are  held  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Mildmay  Conference 
Hall,  Mildmay  Park,  London  ;  whether 
their  arrest  last  28th  Januarv,  and  im- 
prlsonment  since,  is  in  contravention  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  and  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  take  steps 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
the  liberation  of  these  missionaries  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Su*  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  My  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  all  the  statements  made  in 
the  questions  ;  but  Her  Majesty's 
Goveroment  have  not  at  present  sufficient 


information  to  enable  them  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  them.  The  Vice  Consul 
at  Angora  is  instructed  to  report  on  the 
trial  of  these  Armenian  piisoners,  and 
we  cannot  at  present  assert  that  there 
has  been  a  contravention  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin. 

•Mr.  weir  :  Will  a  Representative 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  be  present 
at  the  trial  ? 

•Sir  E.  GREY  :  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  Vice  Consul  at  Angora  has 
been  instructed  to  report,  and  he  must 
watch  and  attend  the  trial. 

MR.  J.  SPENCER  BALFOUR. 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green, 
N.E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs  whether  he 
can  state  to  the  House  what  steps  are 
being  taken  to  expedite  the  return  to  this 
country  of  Jabez  Spencer  Balfour,  for 
whose  arrest  a  warrant  has  been  issued  ; 
whether  he  can  state  if  the  warrant  has 
been  served  upon  the  said  Jabez  Spencer 
Balfour  ;  whether  negotiations  are  going 
on  between  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  any  foreign  country  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  the  said  Jabez  Spencer  Balfour  ; 
and  whether  he  can  state  to  the  House 
if  any,  and  if  so  what,  difficulties  exist 
in  the  way  of  such  extradition  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  No  further  informa- 
tion has  been  received  since  the  last 
question  ^vas  asked,  and  it  would  not 
assist  the  interests  of  justice  to  make  any 
detailed  statement  at  the  present  time. 

THE  STATE  OF  BELFAST. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  :  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  whether 
he  can  give  the  House  any  ii^ormation 
as  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs  in 
Belfast  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  must  ask  the 
hon.  Member  to  postpone  this  question 
until  to-morrow,  when  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  will  be  in 
his  place. 

DISCHARGING    A    REVOLVER    ON   THE 
HORSE  GUARDS*  PARADE. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary whether  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that 
a  man,  who  was  observed  to  be  going  up 
the  steps  to  Downing  Street  at  12  o'clock 
last  night,  showmg  that  the  prisoner  had 
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followed,  turned  round  when  challenged 
bj  a  policeman  and  discharged  a  re- 
volver ;  and  that,  when  taken  to  the 
station,  there  was  found  on  the  man  a 
record  of  the  Prime  Minister's  recent 
movements  and  an  entry  stating  as 
follows  : — 

"The  Second  Reading  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Bill  passed  by  Gladstone's  Government  by 
their  full  majority,  43 — ^including  that  cur 
Saunders.  All  this  talking  appears  not  to 
have  made  a  single  convert.  However,  it  is 
now  time  for  action.  What  was  the  use  of  the 
Ulstermen  howling  and  calling  him  a  traitor  ? 
That  won't  upset  the  Bill.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  wilful  murder,  and  yet  it  might  be 
simply  and  purely  justifiable  homicide.  Now 
prove  it.  What  said  Sir  Henry  James,  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  land,  and  yet  one  of 
the  kindest  of  men?  See  Gladstone's  speech 
last  night"? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  it  is  now  the  subject  of 
police  inquiry  and  judicial  investigation. 
I  must,  therefore,  ask  my  hon.  Friend  to 
excuse  my  postponing  answering  the 
question  or  entering  into  the  circum- 
stances of  this  matter  to-day. 

THE  OUTRAGE  IN  A  BANK. 

Sir  J.  PEASE  (Durham,  Barnard 
Castle)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, with  regard  to  the  recent  outrage 
in  a  bank  at  Durham,  where  a  clerk  was 
wounded  by  a  revolver,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  take  any  steps  for  registering 
the  sale  of  revolvers  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  This  is  a  bubject 
which  has  engaged  my  careful  considera- 
tion, and  with  the  aid  of  the  Under 
Secretary  I  have  drawn  up  at  least  the 
heads  of  a  measure  which  I  hope  will 
satisfactorily  deal  with  the  matter.  I 
do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
introduce  it. 

EQUALISATION  OF  METROPOLITAN 

RATING. 

Mr,  barrow  (Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey) :  May  I  ask  whether  the 
statement  in  The  Daily  News  is  true 
that  the  Government  have  drafted  a  Bill 
for  the  equalisation  of  rating  in  London, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  iutroduce  it  as 
soon  as  possible  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  have  seen 
the  paragraph,  and  my  answer  is  this  : 
that  the  House  has  unanimously  passed 
a  Resolution,  and  I  have  given  a  pledge 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  they 
will  endeavour  to  see  whether  a  measure 

Mr.  Sexton 


can  be  introduced  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  Resolution.  That  question  has 
been  occupying  my  attention  ever  since, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  now  see  mj 
way  to  asking  leave  in  a  few  days  to 
introduce  a  Bill  which  will,  to  some 
extent,  meet  the  proposal. 

Mr.  STUART  (Shoreditch,  Hoxton) : 
I  beg  to  ask  whether,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  this  measure  to 
London,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  in 
a  position  to  say  that  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  take  steps  to  insure  that 
the  House  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  on  the  successive  stages  of  this 
measure  during  the  present  Session  ? 

*Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  If  the  Go- 
vernment  bring  in  a  Bill  it  will  be  with 
the  intention  of  asking  the  House  to  pass 
it.  If  the  prospect  had  been  hopeless,  I 
should  not  have  contemplated  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  Bill.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  measure  will  receive  fair  con- 
sideration, and  that  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  its  being  passed  into  law. 

LANCASHIRE    MAGISTRATES. 

Sir  F.  MILNER  (Notts,  Bassetlaw)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  whether,  in  view  of  the 
grave  charge  he  made  in  his  speech  on 
Tuesday  against  certain  Justices  of  the 
Peace  that  they  had  refused  to  take , 
declarations  from  members  of  the 
Gladstonian  Party,  he  will  give  the 
names  of  the  Justices  and  state  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  refusals  took  place  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the 
DUCHY  OF  I^ANCASTER  (Mr. 
Bryce,  Aberdeen,  S.)  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  not  entitled  to  put  any  such  ques- 
tion, and  I  decline  to  answer  hum.  Had 
I  brought  any  charge,  grave  or  otherwise, 
against  any  individual,  I  should  feel 
myself  bound  to  give  particulars  ;  but  as 
it  appears  from  the  hon.  Member's  qaes- 
tion  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  should 
depart  from  well-established  usage  were 
I  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  he 
has  just  put. 

Sir  F.  MILNER  :  I  referred  to  the 
speech  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  on  Tuesday,  in  which  he  distinctly 
said  that  certain  Justices  of  the  Peace 
had  refused  to  take  declarations  from 
members  of  the  Gladstonian  Party. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  May 
I  ask  upon  iwhat  grounds  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  claims  "  well-established 
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usage**  in  order  to  make  a  wholesale 
charge  without  any  justification,  or  to 
decline  to  make  an  answer  ? 


Mr.  BRTCE  :  I  made  no  wholesale 

charge   whatever.     I    said  that    I    had 

heard  of  instances  in  which  Magistrates 

had  refused  to  take  declarations  ten- 
dered by  members  of  the  opposite  Party, 
and  I  added  that  I  did  not  bring  this  as  a 
charge  against  one  political  Party,  be- 
cause, as  far  as  I  knew,  it  might  be 
common  to  both. 

Sir  F.  MILNER  :    May  I  ask  you, 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  I   should   be   in 

Order  in  putting  the  Question  down  on 

the  Paper  for  to-morrow,  and  in  quoting 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
as  reported  in  The  Times  f 

•Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man puts  the  question  on  the  Paper,  and  it 
contains  anything  irregular,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  revised. 

MOTION. 


PRISON  (OFFICBRS*  SUPERANNUATION) 

BILL. 
LEAVE.       FIRST   READING. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  leave  be  given  to  brint^  in  a  Bill  to 
explain  and  amend  certain  provisions  of  '  The 
Pnson  Act,  1877,*  with  respect  to  the  Superan- 
nuation of  Officers."— (iff.  AtquUh.) 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) :  Ought  we  not  to  have  some  explana- 
tion of  the  scope  and  object  of  this 
BiU? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  do  not  see  why 

the   Government   should   not   have   the 

same  latitude  in  these  matters  as  private 

Members.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
amend  certain  technical  defects  in  the 
wording  of  the  Act  of  1877,  which  have 
excluded  from  compensation  officers  who 
are  tindoabtedlj  entitled. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj 
Mr.  Secretary  Asquith  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time. 
pBiU  325.] 


WAYS  ANT)  MEANS.— COMMITTBB. 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

INCOME    TAX. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged,  collected, 
and  paid  for  the  year  which  commenced  on  the 
sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  in  respect  of  all  Property, 
Profits,  and  Gains  mentioned  or  described  as 
chargeable  in  '  The  Income  Tax,  1853,*  the  fol- 
lowing Duties  of  Income  Tax  (that  is  to  say) : — 

For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual 
value  or  amount  of  Property,  Profits,  and 
Gains  chargeable  under  Schedules  (A*), 
(C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  the  said  Act,  the  Duty 
of  Seven  Pence ; 

And  for  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  occupation  of  Lands, 
Tenements,  Hereditament*,  and  Heri- 
tages chargeable  under  Schedule  (B)  of 
the  said  Act — 

In  England,  the  Duty  of  Three  Pence 
Halfpenny  ; 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively, 
the  Duty  of  Two  Pence  Halfpenny  ; 

Subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  section 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  '  The  Income 
Tax  Act,  1842,*  for  the  exemption  of  persons 
whose  income  is  less  than  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Pounds,  and  in  section  eight  of  '  The  Cus- 
toms and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1876,'  for  the 
relief  of  persons  whose  income  is  less  than  Four 
Hundred  Pounds.'*-(7%^  Chuneellor  of  tlu;  Ex- 
ehequer.^ 

•Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over  Square)  :  Before  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  moves  the  Amendment  which 
stands  in  his  name,  I  will  ask  permission 
to  offer  to  the  House  some  general 
observations  on  the  financial  scheme  of 
the  Government.  One  feeling  of  intense 
satisfaction  must,  I  think,  have  ani- 
mated the  minds  of  hon.  Members 
opposite  while  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  explaining  his  Budget 
scheme  and  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
Income  Tax,  and  that  is  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  not  yet  passed.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  we  were  discussing  this 
measure  in  what  Lord  Salisbury  called  the 
smaller  House  of  Commons,  unadorned 
by  the  presence  of  hon.  Gentlemen  from 
Ireland,  unassisted  by  their  counsels,  and 
uncontrolled  by  their  votes,  the  doom  of 
the  Government  might  be  sealed  to-night. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.']     At  all  events, 
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they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  British 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
I  would  ask  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
to  consider  during  the  progress  of  this 
discussion  when  they  would  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  when 
they  would  be  compelled  to  absent  them- 
selves. We  have  passed  the  Resolution 
relating  to  Tea.  On  that  subject  we 
should  have  invited  their  co-operation. 
We  are  now  asked  to  pass  a  Resolution 
relating  to  the  Income  Tax.  On  that 
question  they  would  have  no  votes.  We 
should  then  discuss  some  measures  re- 
lating to  Stamps,  and  the  Irish  Members 
would  still  have  na  votes  ;  but  if  we  dis- 
cussed the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  reference  to  the 
Treasury  Chest,  the  Irish  Members 
would  again  be  summoned  to  this  House. 
On  previous  occasions,  when  it  was  my 
duty  to  submit  the  financial  proposals  of 
the  late  Government,  after  the  customary 
exchange  of  compliments  and  courtesies 
on  the  first  night  oT  the  discussion,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
used  to  rise  with  some  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion and  idenounce  me  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  airing  the  austere  sanctity  of 
bis  own  financial  orthodoxy.  I  will  not 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  a 
similar  manner.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  feel  for  him  much 
friendly  pity  in  his  great  misfortune. 
There  must  be  a  great  disappointment  in 
store  not  only  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  but  for  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sit  behind  him.  We  know  the  expecta- 
tions during  the  Election.  There  was 
to  be  much  financial  reform  in 
every  dire6tion,  reduced  Military  and 
Naval  Expenditure ;  democratic  finance 
was  to  be  tackled,  and  a  new  era 
was  to  set  in.  And  now  what  a 
bathos  !  This  expected  Budget  ends  in 
a  proposal  of  an  additional  Id.  on  the 
Income  Tax  and  in  a  Licence  Duty  on 
dealers  in  foreign  game.  I  condole,  in 
all  sincerity,  with  my  successor  on  his 
baffled  ambition  and  on  his  blighted 
financial  hopes.  I  am  only  glad  that,  at 
all  events,  the  arrangements  made  with 
regard  to  the  Estimates  for  Expenditure 
and  the  Revenue  of  last  year  have  not 
contributed,  in  any  way,  to  the  some- 
what difficult  and  painful  task  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was 
good  enough  to  express  himself  in  kindly 
terms  with  regard  to  the  exactitude  of 
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the  Estimates  both  as  regards  Expendi- 
ture and  Income.  As  regards  the  Esti* 
mates  of  Revenue  he  gave  some  inte- 
resting statistics,  and  showed  how  extra- 
ordinarily the  averages  had  come  out.  I 
might  add  this  further  remark  as  to  how 
the  averages  came  out.  Not  only  were  these 
averages  correctly  calculated,  but  in  those 
items  where  it  is  possible  to  make  a  forecast, 
the  forecast,  even  in  detail^  was  extremely 
correct.  The  main  divergence  from  the 
Estimates  in  detail  was  on  the  Death 
Duties,  in  which  case  it  was  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  make  any  estimate, 
not  only  as  regards  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  may  die  within  the  year,  but 
also  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
dispose  of  their  property,  so  as ,  to  make 
it  liable  to  varying  rates  of  duty  from 
1  to  10  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the 
great  articles  of  consumption,  I  gather 
that  the  proved  experience  of  the  past 
has  again  been  corroborated — namely, 
that  when  a  depression  of  trade  sets  in 
the  first  falling-off  is  in  spirits ; 
the  next,  at  a  long  interval,  is  on  tea, 
while  tobacco  is  seldom  touched  at  all. 
It  seems  that  tobacco,  which  is  the 
luxury  of  the  working  man  in  his  time 
of  prosperity,  becomes  his  comfort  in 
time  of  depression,  and  in  that  item  we 
may  be  glad  to  see,  even  in  bad  times, 
there  is  no  falling-off.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  item  on  the 
Revenue  side  which  I  need  discuss  just 
now,  and  I  come  to  the  observations  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Expendi- 
ture of  last  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  showed  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  year  was  that  there  was  a  small 
surplus  of  £20,000,  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  say  would  have  been  larger 
but  for  the  unexpected  Supplemental 
Estimate  at  the  very  last  moment — I 
think  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
through  his  past  utterances,  was  com- 
pelled to  shy,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, at  the  word  "  surplus."  I  do  not 
wish  to  revive  this  controversy  beyond 
the  point  to  which  it  has  been  forced  upon 
me  by  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  was  compelled  by  his 
past  to  say  he  did  not  regard  this  as  a 
surplus,  because  he  said  we  had 
borrowed  during  the  year.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  going  to 
borrow  diu-ing  the  coming  year,  and 
accordinglv,  if  we  are  to  adopt  his  owq 
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phraseologj,  he  is  workiug  up  to  a  deficit 
in  this  coming  year.  He  accepts  that  view. 
A  more  extraordinary  doctrine  to  hold — 
that  it  is   legitimate   to  work  up  to   a 
deficiency    in    the   financial    year — was 
never  placed  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     We  deny  entirely 
that  borrowing  for  Capital  Expenditure 
does  involve  the  question  of  a  surplus  or 
no    surplus.      In    past    borrowings    for 
Capital   Expenditure,   for   the   Military 
Forces  Localization  Bill,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  telegraphs,  and  similar  purposes, 
we  have  over  and  over  again  treated  them 
as  Capital  Expenditure  ;  and  it  does  not, 
as  I  have  said,    affect  the  question  of 
surplus  or  no  surplus.     If  we  had  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  we 
should  have  been  wrong  not  to  have  made 
other  provision  for  such  outlay.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  these  are  remanets, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  borrow  for  pur- 
poses which  have  been  previously  under- 
taken, and  for  which  money  had  been 
borrowed.      But  if  he  considers  it  wrong 
to   borrow,  it   is  perfectly  open  to  him, 
under  the  very   Acts  to   which  he   has 
made  allusion,  to  pay  the  amounts  out  of 
Revenue   if   he  considers  it  to  be  false 
and  unsound  finance  to  meet  them  out  of 
capital.       The    right     hon.    Gentleman 
spoke  of  a  balance  of  a  certain  amount 
which    was     borrowed    for    telephones. 
Well,  but  surely  telephones  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  purchase  of  tele- 
graphs,  and   this    balance  on  the   same 
footing  as  would  any  balance  in  respect 
of  the  Military  Localization  Acts  ?     If 
he  does  not  hold  that  view,  but  stands  by 
the  view  he  preached  in  Opposition,  that 
it  was  wrong  and  misleading  to  provide 
for  extraordinary   efforts   and    for    this 
Capital  Expenditure  in  the  manner  of  his 
Predecessors,  it  was  open  to  him  to  take 
some  other  course  and,   difficult  as  the 
situation  was,  to  face  it.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  when  he  came  to  meet 
the     deficit — "  We       do      not      intend 
to   meet  it   by   continuing  to    borrow." 
The    words    "  continuiog    to     borrow " 
must      have      given      the      Committee 
the    idea    that    if     he     had     borrowed 
he  would    have    continued   the   system 
which  we  had  inaugurated.     How  can  he 
borrow  for  such  normal  and  regular  ex- 
penditure as  education  or  the  Post  Office 
salaries,  or  the  various  items  which  con- 
stitute the  excess  of  this  year  ?     He  is 
perfectly  right   not   to   borrow,   and  no 
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Government  would  dream  of  borrowing 
under  the  circumstances.     I  do  not  think 
it    was    quite    fair    of    the    right  hon. 
Gentleman      in      his      speech,      which 
was     otherwise     very    candid     on     his 
part,    to     say — "We    do   not  intend  to 
continue  to  borrow."       I  pass  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Expenditure  and  the 
Revenue  of  last  year  to  what  the  Com- 
mittee always  think  a  far  more  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  Budget  Statement —  - 
namely,  the  Expenditure  and  the  Revenue 
for  the   coming  year.     As   regards  the 
Revenue  of  the  coming  year,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  based  on  sound  principles, 
and  I   sincerely  hope  that  the  Estimate 
will  be  realised.      There  are  some  ques- 
tions of  detail  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
with  regard  to  the  Revenue;  but  I  would 
prefer,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  treat  the 
matter  more  broadly  and  not  go  into  de- 
tail.    I  come  to  the  Expenditure  of  the 
present    year.        The    Committee    will 
remember  that  the  deficit  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  unfortunately  called 
upon  to  meet  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
Expenditure  of  about  £1,100,000  and  a 
falling-off  in  Revenue  of  about  £500,000. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  at  some 
length  and  with  considerable  eloquence 
on     the     increased    Expenditure.       He 
pointed  out  tbat  it  is  due  in  the  main  to 
an  increase  in  the  Post  Office  of  upwards 
of  £600,000  and  an  increase  in  the  Edu- 
cation Vote  of  £300,000.     I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
got  a  deficit  because  he  had  got  to  pay 
some     debt     which     I     had     incurred* 
The    right     hon.     Gentleman     himself 
knows     that     this     is     absolutely     in- 
correct, and  he  stated  with   accuracy  the 
main  reason  of  the  deficit  which  he  has 
incurred.     But  he  omitted  one  item  of 
increase,  and  a  very  interesting  item  it 
was — an  item  of  £170,000  increase  in  the 
Military  Expenditure.     I  am  sure  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  will 
have  seen  with  great  satisfaction  that  so 
soon  as  right   hon.  Gentlemen    opposite 
came  into  a  responsible  position,  all  the 
vague  talk  about  our  bloated  Expenditure 
and     all   the    electioneering    advantage 
which   was  gained  by  saying  we  were 
spending  millions  too  much  on  the  Army 
— ^that  all  that  talk  was  absolutely  base- 
less and  fictitious,  so   far   as   responsible 
Ministers   are   concerned.     I   wish   par- 
ticularly to   call   the   attention   of   hon. 
Members  opposite  to  this  point,  because 
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it  is  really  one  which  concerns  very 
vitally  the  interests  of  the  State.  The 
Ministers  opposite  have  had  the  oppor- 
tilnity  of  examining  carefully  the  Esti- 
mates. They  have  been  for  eight  months 
in  Office,  and  as  regards  the  Navy  they 
have  loyally  carried  out  the  programme 
of  their  Predecessors,  and  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee a  programme  of  additional  ships, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  good 
enough  to  state  the  details  on  .which  they 
base  the  vast  expenditure  which  they 
intend  to  incur  upon  it.  But  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site to  the  mistakes  into  which  they  have 
been  led  at  the  last  Election  through  the 
unfounded  belief  that  we  were  establish- 
ing the  Army  and  Navy  on  a  scale  which 
was  unnecessary.  They  have,  I  think, 
reason  to  complain  that  their  responsible 
Leaders  did  not  earlier  warn  them  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  they  would  get 
and  how  certain  it  was  they  would  be 
beguiled  and  deluded  in  their  expectation 
of  being  able  to  see  millions  cut  off  the 
Military  Expenditure  so  soon  as  their 
friends  came  into  Office.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  in  the 
financial  arrangements  for  the  present 
year  there  is  an  expenditure  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  upon  the  same  scale — or  rather 
upon  a  slightly  increased  scale — as  that 
of  the  late  Government.  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  probably  not  specially 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
large  Estimates  at  their  present  point ; 
and  it  emphasises  the  necessity  for  the 
Expenditiu'e  that  he,  with  all  his  influence 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  with  a  falling  Revenue, 
was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  consent 
to  these  (Estimates.  A  clearer  or  stronger 
proof  could  not  be  afforded  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  endeavoured  so  to  ad- 
minister the  armed  Services  as  neither 
to  incur  waste  nor  encourage  expendi- 
ture beyond  what  was  the  necessary 
point.  Had  it  not  been  so,  and  if  half  a 
million  could  have  been  saved,  would  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  his  colleagues 
to  enable  him  thus  to  meet  his 
deficit  ?  I  pass  to  the  Civil  Expendi- 
ture, where  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
held  language  with  part  of  which  I 
cordially  concur.  He  said  both  Parties 
were  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the 
Civil  Service  Expenditure,  and  that  if 
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the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
demanded   extravagant    expenditure    in 
many  respects  in  the  Civil  Service,  then 
those  who  called  the  tune  must  pay  the 
piper.     But  those  who  call  the  tune  are 
not  precisely  the  persons  who  are  called 
upon  to  pay  the  piper.     When  I  come  to 
discuss  the  particular  plans  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  I  shall  show  there  is  a 
class  very  hard   hit   indeed — ^the  lower 
and  poorer  middle  class,  who  suffer  deeply 
from     the    imposition    of    Id.    in    the 
Income  Tax,  and  who  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  any  of  those  movements 
which  have  resulted  in  such  a  vast  ex- 
penditure.    I  agree  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  House  of 
Commons  being  responsible  fftr  a  great 
deal  of  the  increased  Expenditure.     The 
Committee  know  that  when  free  educa- 
tion was  proposed  the  House  of  Commons 
were   not   satisfied   with   the  plans  put 
before   them,   and   they   adopted    plans 
which  led  to  an  increased  Expenditure. 
Of  course,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  out,  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  must  not  be  surprised  with 
having  increased  Estimates  if  such  move- 
ments continue.     Then  let  me  take  the 
question  of  the  Post  Office,  where  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  put  down  his  foot 
very  strongly.     But  I  wish,  as  late  Chan- 
cellor  of    the   Exchequer,   he   had   put 
some  restraint  upon  his  Colleague,  the 
present  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works. 
While  the  only  economists,    the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Prime 
Minister,   were   frequently   not    in    the 
House   on   such   occasions,  the   present 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  came  down  to  the  House  and 
insisted   on   continual   improvements   in 
the   Post   Office,   which    have   brought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  into  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  now  finds  himself.     In 
reference  to  the  expenditure  on  telegrams, 
of    which   the    right    hon.    Gentleman 
spoke,   it   was  his  own  Colleague  who 
reduced    the    rate     from     Is.     to    6d., 
to    the     great     advantage     of      trade, 
but  with  an  increased  loss  to  the  Ex- 
chequer.    Without  desiring  to  treat  the 
matter  in  any  controversial  spirit,  I   do 
not  think  the  late  Government  received 
much  support  from  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  in  resisting  such  expenditure  even 
when  they  themselves  desired  to  resist 
these  Motions  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Unless  Members  of  the  Opposition  assist 
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it  is  impossible  to  resist  these  Motions. 
May  I  touch  on  another  point — an  un- 
popalar  point — I  mean  that  relating  to 
the  Civil  Service  ?  Organisations — I 
might  almost  say  Trades  Unions — have 
been  formed  in  nearly  every  department 
of  the  Civil  Service,  to  the  loss  of  disci- 
pline and  the  encouragement  of  extrava- 
gance. The  consequence  is  seen  in  a 
vast  increase  of  wages,  and  those  wages 
the  country  has  to  pay.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  is  generous  in  the  treatment  of 
its  servants — and  it  ought  to  be  generous 
without  being  extravagant — it  ought 
carefully  to  see  that  its  generosity  does 
not  penalise  any  class  which  is  already 
suffering  acutely  from  its  particular 
share  of  taxation.  Then  the  House  of 
Comipons  wishes  now  to  buy  in  the 
dearest  market  and  to  pay  the  highest 
possible  wages  ;  and  all  this  must  be 
written  in  the  Estimates  of  this  and  other 
years.  I  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  admit  that,  as  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  I  am  meeting  frankly 
the  challenge  which  he  threw  down.  I 
do  not  wish  to  escape  any  share  of 
responsibility  in  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  Estimates  should  not  be  unduly 
augmented  where  it  is  not  required  by 
justice.  Here  I  might  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whether  he  has  taken 
into  account  in  his  Estimates  the  increase 
there  may  be  in  the  Naval  Dockyards 
through  the  new  classification  which  I 
understand  has  been  passed  by  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  whether  further  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  increase  in  wages 
generally  which  may  follow  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Resolution  passed  not 
many  weeks  ago,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  probable  action 
of  this  Parliament  with  regard  to  the 
economy  which  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
desires  ?  The  result  of  the  Estimates  to 
which  I  have  alluded  is  that  there  is  a 
deficit  in  the  coming  year  of  £1,500,000 
or  £1,600,000,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked — How  am  I  to  meet  it  ?  In 
the  first  place,  he  said  that  it  would  not 
be  met  by  borrowing.  Of  coarse  not. 
On  that  we  are  all  agreed.  Then  he 
said  it  would  not  be  met  by  a  suspension 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him.  It  was  the  right  hou.  G^ntle- 
man*8  sad  lot,  in  a  former  Budget  which 
also  fell  at  an  lyif  ortunate  time  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  to  find  no  other  means 
of  meeting  a  deficit  th^n  by  suspending 


two  or  three  small    Sinking  Funds  for 
the  year  1885. 

Sir     W.    HARCOURT:     For    one 
year. 

•Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Yes,  only  for  one 
year.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  to  be 
revived  by  his  successor,  after  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  the 
advantage  of  their  suspension.  I  happened 
to  be  that  successor.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  the  Sinking  Funds  are 
not  sufficient,  the  time  will  come  when  it 
wil  1  be  thought  righ  t  to  readjust  the  matter ; 
but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  though  it  does  in 
the  mouths  of  other  gentlemen,  to  tax 
me  with  having  suspended  the  Sinking 
Fund.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  to  say  that  practically  the  only 
way  of  meeting  the  deficiency  was  by 
putting  an  additional  Id.  on  the  Income 
Tax.  He  felt  that  other  reforms  were 
looked  for  from  him,  and  he  mentioned 
the  Death  Duties.  He  gave  two  reasons 
for  not  dealing  with  the  Death  Duties. 
One  was  the  question  of  time,  and  the 
other  was  that  this  reform  would  not  give 
him  enough  to  meet  the  deficit.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  second 
was  the  more  important  reason.  I  cannot 
see  that,  because  if  he  had  dealt  with 
the  Death  Duties,  which  was  expected 
of  him  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  deficit,  he  would,  neverthe- 
less, have  had  a  considerable  con- 
tribution towards  the  deficit.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  also  ex- 
pected by  his  followers  to  deal  with  a 
great  many  other  questions.  Take  the 
question  of  the  contribution  to  rates. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
like  the  amount  of  £7,000,000  to 
go  to  rates,  nor  does  he  like  the  system 
under  which  it  is  given.  He  and 
the  Prime  Minister  attacked  me  be- 
cause they  said  I  had  established  a 
duplicate  system  of  finance  ;  and  the 
Prime  Minister  quoted  this  system  as  a 
precedent  for  his  Customs  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
That  Bill  fixes  the  Customs  Duties  for 
15  years.  The  arrangement  which  I 
made  can  be  changed  to-day  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  chooses  to  do  it.  That 
shows  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  two  cases.  Parliament  is 
left  absolutely  free  in  the  matter,  and  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  plan  by 

which   the  local  finance   can   be  better 
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met,     it     is     merely     a     question     of 
time.      Let   him   produce   it,    and    put 
local  taxation   on  a  better   footing.      I 
frankly  say  I  am  not  so  eniimoured  of 
the     appropriation     of     the     particular 
taxes      which      now      went      to      the 
Local  Authorities,   as  to    be    unwilling 
to  consider  any  counter  proposals  which 
may  come  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    Other  proposals  have  been  made. 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  the  great  financial 
guide  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
whose   book   supplied    them    with    the 
main  arguments  against  my  finance,  has 
got  a  plan,  and  a  very  bad  plan  indeed  it 
is,  in  my  judgment.     But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   did    not  dream  of  touching 
it,    and   I    think   I  know    why.    Other 
questions  have  been  urged  upon  him — I  do 
not  know  whether  since  he  has  been  in 
Office,  but  they  were  in  the  air  during 
the   last  Election.     I   should  be   much 
obliged   if    the   right   hon.     Gentleman 
would  give  us  his  view  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  some  financial  reforms  that  were 
urged  upon  the  electors  during  that  Elec- 
tion.     The   right   hon.   Gentleman,   no 
doubt,  knows  of  the  famous  electioneer- 
ing card.     The  Star  said,  with  regard  to 
it — "  This  is  the  little  bombshell  which 
has   exploded   in   the    Tory   camp."     I 
want   to  know  why  this  "little  bomb- 
shell "  should  not  now  explode  among 
Ministers  themselves,  if  they  leave  un- 
touched the  state  of  things  which  was 
described  in  the  card  as  being  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Tory  Party  ?     This  was  the 
statement  on  the  card — 

"  The  poor  man's  tea  pays  3d.  in  the  shilling 
to  taxation  ;  the  rich  man's  tea  pays  Id.  in  the 
Hhilling  to  taxation." 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  this  statement  ?  What 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
is  a  great  financial  authority  ? 

"  The  poor  man's  tobacco  pays  lO^d.  in  the 
Bhilling  to  taxation  ;  the  rich  man's  cigar  pays 
4d.  in  the  shilling  to  taxation." 

Yet  all  this  is  to  be  left  as  it  is.  These 
thoughts  have  not  troubled  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  after  the  seats  were 
wbn.  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  he 
rises  in  his  place  now  and  says  he  agrees 
with  the  statement  I  have  quoted.  But  if 
he  does  he  will  be  corrected  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Mun- 
della),  who  is  so  impregnated  with  hos- 
tility to  anything  like  an  ad  valorem 
duty  that  he  attacked  the  very  small 

Mu  Goschen 


tendency   to  an   ad   valorem  duty  that 

I    introduced    into    the    Wine    Duties. 

I  do  not  think   there  is  anyone  on  the 

opposite   Bench  who  will  rise   and   say 

anything  except   that,    whether   this    is 

just  or  unjust,  they  would  only  deal  with 

the  matter  by  the  total  remission  of  any 

of   these  taxes,  and  that  they   will  not 

introduce  an  ad  valorem  system    either 

with  regard  to  tea  or  tobacco.  The  Prime 

Minister,  if  he  had  seen  his  way  to  what 

may  be  called  a  more  equitable  distribu* 

tion  in  this  respect  in  former  times,  would, 

of  course,  have  carried  it  out.     It  is  only 

by  remission  that  you  can  deal  with  this 

question   at   all.     Hon.  Members  below 

the  Gangway,  in  that  future  democratic 

finance  for  which  time  may,  perhaps,  be 

found  when  they  have  ceased  to  take  the 

Constitution  to  pieces,  may  be  able  to  do 

what  has  baffled  the  ablest  men  in   the 

Customs     and     Inland     Revenue,     and 

baffled  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  all 

other  financiers  who  have  dealt  with  these 

questions. 

*Mr.  LOGAN  (Leicester, Harborough): 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  he  disputes  the  truth 
of  those  assertions  ? 

Mr.  goschen  ;  I  am  much  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  interrup- 
tion. The  sting  of  this  is  not  in  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  For  what  says 
The  Star  newspaper  ?  I  must  explain 
this  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister.  Elections  were  won  by 
this  card.  We  always  call  it  the  card- 
trick,  and  a  very  successful  card-trick  it 
was.  It  was  defended  in  local  newspapers. 
I  attempted  to  answer  the  statement, 
but  the  only  answer  that  could  be  made 
was  the  difficulty  of  remedying  the 
grievance. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  What  is  the 

card  ? 

Mr.  goschen  :  The  Star  is,  I 
believe,  friendly  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  its  existence  should  not  be 
inquired  about  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  asked  about 
the  card. 

Mr.  goschen  :  The  card  was  put 
in  The  Star.  Of  course,  the  right  hoQ« 
Gentleman  may  think  that  this  card  may 
not  have  had  much  effect. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  i  I  never  beard 
of  it. 
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•Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentlemaa  has  done  me  the  honour  of 
reading  mj  speeches  sometimes  when  he 
wanted  to  refute  me,  and  I  have  alluded 
to  the  card  once  or  twice,  if  not  three 
times.  We  had  better  have  this  matter  out 
because  as  we  lost  some  seats  by  it  at  the 
List  Election  we  had  better  not,  at  all 
events,  lose  them  in  the  next.  What  says 
the  influential  organ  ? — 

"  The  Tories  have  been  hard  hit  by  a  little 
card  issued  during  the  Harborough  Election. 
Mr.  Goschen  has  attacked  the  card,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  dealt  with  it  last  night  as  a  sample  of 
*  Liberal  invention.*  The  reason  why  the  card 
has  thus  received  the  attention  of  the  two 
I^eaders  of  the  Tory  Party  is  that  it  condensed 
the  truth  about  unequal  taxation  in  a  pithy  and 
telling  way  which  is  not  without  effect  among 
working  men.  .  .  .  Every  statement  here  is 
absolutely  correct.  Mr.  Charles  Coppack,  Mr. 
Logan^s  agent,  and  the  author  of  the  card, 
defended  it  point  by  point,  and  from  indisput- 
able statistics,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Go^chen, 
which  we  published  the  other  day.  The  sting 
of  the  card  is  in  its  tail,  which  asks  the 
pertinent  question — *  Does  any  working  man 
suppose  he  will  help  to  right  these  wrongs  by 
Toting  Tory  ?" 

[^Ministerial cheer 8, "]  Gentlemen  opposite 
cheer  ;  but  I  want  to  ask  them  do 
they  think  the  working  man  has 
gained  anything  in  this  respect  by 
voting  for  the  Government  ?  Now  see 
how  straightforward  and  generous  I  am. 
I  am  giving  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
an  opportunity  pf  answering  this  ques- 
tion. If  I  had  not  touched  upon  this,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  passed  it  over. 
Now  it  will  be  seen  how  it  will  be 
treated  by  the  Government.  My  point 
is  that  something  more  is  expected  from 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than 
simply  to  meet  a  deficit.  He  is  expected 
to  redress  the  inequalities  of  taxation, 
and  he  is  expected  to  redeem  pledges. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  pledged 
to  deal  with  the  Death  Duties.  Why 
has  he  not  done  so  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  because  he  has  not  had 
time.  But  I  will  sucr^est  another  reason. 
I  am  very  doubtful  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  has 
any  sympathy  with  these  new  develop- 
ments of  democratic  finance.  I  have  never 
heard  him  approve  any  such  hopes  in  the 
past  as  have  been  held  out ;  and,  as  regards 
finance,  I  do  not  think  any  great  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  As  regards 
other  matters,  we  know  that  the  right 


(hon.  Gentleman  stands  in  no  terror  of  his 
past   speeches.      They   are   impalpable  ; 

they  are  spectres  which  do  not  affright 
him  because  we  cannot  lay  hold  of  them, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  cannot  lay  hold 
of  him.  But,  as  regards  finance,  I  believe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  still  holds  fast 
to  those  principles  which  have  given  him 
so  glorious  a  name  in  the  financial  annals 
of  his  country.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
may  say  that  they  will  redeem  the  pledges 
they  gave  for  the  seats  they  won  by  the 
card- trick  ;  but  that  while  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  adopt  ad  valorem  duties,  they 
will  get  the  Government  to  diminish  the 
present  inequalities.  Too  late  I  Ministers 
have  tied  their  hands,  because  under  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  these  duties  are  pledged 
to  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway. 
The  one  task  was  too  difficult  to  per- 
form, and  the  other  cannot  well  be  dis- 
charged without  diminishing  the  con- 
tribution which  Ireland  ought  to  pay 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  I  com- 
mend the  consideration  of  the  present 
state  of  things  not  only  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway,  but  to  The 
Financial  Reform  Almanack^  which 
expected  so  much  but  obtains  nothing 
but  this  miserable  Budget.  The  right 
hon.     Gentleman     says,     "I    have     no 

time"  

Mr.  mag  NEILL  :  Your  friends  I 
An  hon.  Member  :  Obstruction. 

•Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  I  will  tell  hon. 
Members  why  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  no  tinne.  The  Government 
have  no  time,  because  they  prefer  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution  to  financial 
reform.  Perhaps  some  little  hope  may 
be  held  out  with  regard  to  the  great 
question  of  ad  valorem  duties,  but  let 
working  men  understand  that  a  reform  of 
finance  is  being  postponed  to  Home  Rule. 
That  is  perfectly  clear.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  has  no  time,  and  I 
acquit  him  entirely  of  blame.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  are  deeply  dis- 
appointed if  scope  io  not  allowed  them  by 
their  Colleagues,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  my  profound  sympathy.  But, 
apart  from  the  Home  Rule  Question,  the 
Government  have  preferred  to  bring  in  a 
number  of  Bills  which  it  ia  doubtful  if 
they  ever  intend  to  pass.  Financial 
reform  is  part  of  the  Newcastle  Pro 
gramme.  Registration,  the  Local  Veto, 
and  other  Bills  are   put  before  it — not 
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only  is  it  put  in  the  last  place,  but  it  is 
relegated  altogether  to  another  year. 
Bills  can  be  dropped  at  any  time,  but 
Budgets  are  extrem^y  difficult  tB 
drop  ;  therefore  the  Government  pre- 
fer great  exhibition  Bills  to  practi- 
cal attempts  at  financial  reform.  How 
does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meet 
his  deficit  of  £1,500,000  ?  He  borrows 
the  latest  modern  automatic  invention :  he 
puts  a  penny  in  the  slot,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  It  is  so  very  simple,  but  possibly  it 
is  also  unjust.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  he  has  no  other  alternative,  and  he 
quotes  the  precedents  of  past  Budgets, 
including  those  of  Mr.  Childers,  in  which 
the  Income  Tax  was  raised  alone.  But 
he  stopped  short  at  1885.  I  ventured 
to  interpose,  and  said  that  I  had  never 
raised  the  Income  Tax  alone  or  at  all 
during  my  term  of  Office.  I  acknowledge 
this  with  the  greatest  frankness — that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  find  new  taxes. 
My  finance  has  been  called  '^  fiabby  and 
shabby "  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  friends  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  have 
not  shrunk  from  the  most  unpopular  and 
most  difficult  task  of  endeavouring  to 
broaden  our  financial  system  by  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  new  taxes.  I  pro- 
posed the  Estate  Duty,  and  was  nearly 
devoured  by  the  elder  sons  in  this  House. 
I  increased  the  Succession  Duty.  I  put 
an  additional  tax  on  beer  and  spirits,  and 
was  almost  devoured  by  the  brewers  and 
the  publicans.  But,  at  all  events,  I  did 
what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty,  because 
I  thought  the  principle  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer should  not  rush  at  the  first 
moment  to  the  Income  Tax,  regardless  of 
anything  else.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man simply  gets  his  millions  by  this  pro- 
posal. I  look  on  the  Income  Tax  from 
two  points  of  view.  I  look  on  it  as  a 
great  reserve,  and  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  tax  to  which  recourse  must  only 
be  had  in  any  great  or  sudden  emer- 
gency, I  am  unwilling  to  have  recourse 
to  it  at  other  times.  I  know  that  it  is 
simple,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  and  I 
agree  with  him  when  he  said  it  is 
better  to  get  the  money  in  this  simple 
way  than  to  adopt  new  expedients. 
I  agree  with  him,  so  far,  that  it  is  easier 
for  himself  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  impose  this  tax.  It  is  less  likely 
that  there  will  be  an   agitation   out-of- 
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doors  than  it  would  be  if  a  fresh  tax  were 
adopted.  Income  Tax  payers  are  not 
organised  as  the  brewers  and  other  in- 
terests are ;  they  have  not  the  same 
direct  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  House  ;  and,  therefore,  it  be- 
hoves the  House  to  become  specially  the 
guardians  of  the  Income  Tax  payers,  and 
to  see  that  recourse  is  not  had  to  them 
on  every  small  occasion — to  meet  an 
ordinary  deficit,  and  not  on  an  emergency. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  put  before  us 
a  very  interesting  argument  as  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Having  made  wealth,  as  it  were,  the 
substratum  of  his  argument  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  this  Id.  on  the 
Income  Tax,  he  imposes  a  tax  which 
falls  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  people 
with  incomes  of  about  £400  a  year — 
the  struggling  class  of  bank  clerks,  small 
tradesmen,  and  embarrassed  farmers.  This 
appeal  to  the  increase  of  general  wealth 
will  bring  small  comfort  to  this  class 
when  the  Income  Tax  collector  calls  on 
them  for  an  extra  penny  next  Christmas. 
Do  not  let  the  Committee  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  a  few  pounds,  or  a  few 
shillings  even,  are  not  of  importance 
to  these  men.  This  is  a  class  which 
deserves  special  consideration,  and  it 
is  to  this  class  that  I  extended  special 
consideration  when  I  dealt  with  the 
House  Duty.  They  would  have  felt  the 
benefit  of  that  reduction  but  for  the  ex- 
travagant ambition  of  the  County  Council, 
which  presses  most  on  the  poorest  class 
of  ratepayers.  Is  it  fair  to  rush  to 
the  Income  Tax  at  once,  and  leave  out 
of  sight  who  are  the  men  who  have  to 
pay  ?  Their  means  are  often  so  adjusted 
to  their  expenditure  that  a  few  pounds 
make  a  difference  of  some  little  pleasures 
or  some  little  luxuries  which  brighten 
their  very  dreary  lives.  They  are  men 
and  women  who  particularly  deserve  our 
consideration,  and  I  protest  against  the 
idea  that  either  from  want  of  time  or 
from  want  of  financial  resource  you  should, 
as  I  think,  commit  the  error  of  seizing  on 
a  great  engine  of  national  reserve,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  taxing  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity already  as  heavily  taxed,  perhaps 
more  heavily  taxed,  than  any  other  ^lass. 
But  what  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
say  ?  It  is  only,  he  hopes,  for  a  year. 
I  truly  hope  that  it  may  be  so.  Next 
year,  as  I  understand,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    proposes   to  deal   with    the 
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Death  Duties,  and  to  find  other  fiuaucial 
resources.  But  where  will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  be  this  time  next  year  ?  This 
is  the  year  when  he  has  had  the  chance. 
Next  year  he  may  be  addressing  his  con- 
stituents. [Cries  of  Oh  V]  Yes;! 
think  it  is  highly  probable  we  may  be 
engaged  this  time  next  year  upon  a  third 
edition  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  There 
may  have  been  a  Dissolution,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  may,  as  I  say, 
at  this  time  next  year  be  engaged  in 
thinking,  not  how  to  meet  the  ad  valorem 
views  of  the  labouring  classes,  or  of 
adjusting  the  difficulties  of  the  Death 
Duties,  but  he  may  be  engaged  in  the 
difficult  task  of  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  electors  with  regard  to  the  third 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Sir,  the  case  is  clear. 
Financial  reform  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
tinkering  with  the  Constitution  as  regards 
registration,  and  as  regards  Home  Rule 
and  other  matters.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  British 
Income  Tax  payers  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  Nationalist  Irishmen.  I  can  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  that  under  the  circumstances 
I  offer  to  my  successor  my  most  profound 
expression  of  commiseration. 

•Sir  J.  LUBBOCK  (London  Univer- 
sity) said,  he  concurred  in  congratulating 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  proposed  to  cover  the  deficit  by 
borrowing  or  suspending  the  Sinking 
Fund,  but  he  regretted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  dealt  with  the 
situation  in  a  different  manner.  The 
nght  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them 
that  there  were  only  two  economists  left 
in  the  House — the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  and  himself  ;  and  he 
fuid  stated  that  he  was  doing  his  utmost 
in  the  House  to  resist  all  attempts  to  in- 
crease Expenditure.  He  hoped  the  right 
^n.  Gentleman  would  not  confine  his 
efforts  to  this  House,  but  would  also  do 
what  he  could  in  Downing  Street,  for  it 
was  sometimes  more  difficult  for  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  resist  the 
claims  of  his  own  Colleagues  than  to 
resist  proposals  in  the  House.  The 
Prime  Minister  in  1884  told  them  that 
^e  could — 

"  Nerer  belong  to  a  Government  which  did 
Jiot  on  every  occasion  seek  to  enlarge  its  re- 
■OMoes  by  wise  economy." 


He   very  much   wished   the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  had  carried  out  that  admirable 
sentiment  on  this  occasion  ;    but  instead 
of  doing  so,  in  his  first  year  of  Office  he 
proposed  a  large  addition  to  the  Expendi- 
ture of  the  country.       He  admitted  that 
the  main  items  of  increase  were  unavoid- 
able in  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time 
he    wished    they    had     been     met    by 
economies    in   other  directions.       They 
found  themselves  at  the  present  moment 
in  an  abnormal  position,  for  some  of  the 
taxes  were  being  collected  without  Par- 
liamentary    sanction.        He     made     no 
complaint,  because  he  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  without  a  certain  inter- 
regnum, but  he  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment  would   endeavour    to    make   that 
interval   as   short  as  possible.       While 
approving  of  the  course  the  Government 
had  taken  in  proposing  additional  tax- 
ation, he  could  not  agree  in  the  method 
they  had   proposed.       No  doubt,  as  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  had 
said,  there   were    strong   arguments   in 
favour    of     the     Government    making 
additions  to  the  Income  Tax.       It  was 
an  easy  and  a  simple  matter,  and  saved 
trouble  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
House,  but  they  would  all  agree  that  to 
increase    the    Income   Tax    in  time   of 
peace  was  a  very  serious  matter.       He 
represented  a   constituency   which   was 
pressed  almost   more  than  any  other  by 
an  increase  in  the  Income  Tax.       The 
Income    Tax    was    really    to    a    great 
extent  a  tax  upon  brains,  and  fell  upon 
the    medical    profession,   schoolmasters, 
lawyers,  &c.,  more  heavily  than  on  those 
whose  income  was  derived  from  Consols 
or  other  investments.     He  admitted  that 
the   arguments   against   any   change   in 
the  assessment  of  the  tax  were  so  strong 
as   to   be   almost   insuperable,  but  that 
fact  was  a  grave  reason  against  any  in- 
crease of  the  tax  except  in  a  case  of  real 
necessity.     The  Prime  Minister  in  1874 
appealed  to  the  country  to  enable  him  to 
abolish  the  tax.     He  said — 

"  According  to  the  older  financial  tradition 
the  Income  Tax  was  a  war  tax.  For  such  a 
purpose  it  is  invaluable.  Men  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  much,  not  only  of  their  means,  but  of 
their  privacy,  time,  and  comfort  at  the  call  of 
patriotism." 

But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed 
out  that  these  circumstances  did  not  then 
exist,  nor  do  they  now.  He  stated 
that  he  contemplated  the  total  repeal  of 
^he  tax,  and  he  added — 
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"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affinn  that  an  effort 
ihould  now  be  made  to  attain  this  advantage. 

Whj  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  advo- 
oate  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax  at  that 
time  ?        The    right    hon.    Gentleman 
thought   at  that  time  that  the  tax  was 
one   of   the    very    worst,    and    yet    he 
now,  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  was 
taking   steps   to   increase   it.     He    (Sir 
John  Lubbock)   would   not  enlarge   on 
that  argument,  for  it  had  already  been  so 
ably  and  so  clearly  stated  by  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     But  he 
wished    to    press    on     the    Committee 
an   argument   of   a  somewhat    different 
character,  which  made  it  inadvisable  that 
they  should  meet  the  increased  Expendi- 
ture by  an  increase  of  the  Income  Tax. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  become  law, 
but  hon.  Gentlemen  above  the  Gangway 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  thought 
that  the  Bill  would  be  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,    and,  therefore,    he 
submitted  they  were  bound  to  act  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  it  would  be  passed. 
They  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
an  increased  Expenditure  of  something 
over  £1,000,000  a  year  ;  and  they  could 
not  Batter  themselves  with  the  slightest 
hope  that  that  increase  was  likely  to  be 
only  temporary.     In  fact,  nobody  could 
have  listened  to  the  interesting  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  without  feeling  that, 
so  far   from   there   being  a   diminution 
next  year,  they  were  only  too  likely  to 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  still 
further  increase.  In  these  circumstances, 
he  proposed  to  move  as  an  Amendment 
to  the  proposal  before  the  Committee — > 

"  That,  having  regard  to  the  provision  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  under  which  the 
produce  of  the  Income  Tax  collected  in  Ireland 
18  devoted  to  Irish  local  purposes,  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  provide  for  increased  Imperial 
charges  by  taxation  to  which,  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill  should  become  law,  Ireland 
will  contribute  no  part,  and  the  whole  burden 
of  which  would  fall  on  England  and  Scotland." 

•The  chairman  :  1  must  call  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  proposing  to  move  an  Abstract 
Resolution,  which  would  be  out  of  Order 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ;  but, 
as  has  already  been  explained  to  him, 
it  is  competent  to  him  Xo  move  to  reduce 
the  sum  in  the  Income  Tax  Resolution. 

Sir  J.  LUBBOCK  said,  he  would 
amend  his  proposal  to  meet  the  view  ex- 
pressed   by   the  Chairman,   and   would 

Sir  •/.  Lubbock. 


move   to  omit  the   7d.  for  the   Income 
Tax  and    substitute  6d.,   which   would 
really  come    to   the  same  thing  as  the 
Motion  he  had  put  on  the  Paper.     The 
Committee    would    remember    that    the 
Income  Tax  was  one  of  the  items  allo- 
cated under  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  to  Irish  local  expenditure.     It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  if  that  Bill  became 
law  Ireland's  share   of   the    tax    would 
be    no    longer    available    for    Imperial 
Expenditure,    and     it     would     be     ne- 
cessary  to  impose    further   taxation    in 
order    to   make   up   the   amount.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  ask, 
if  objection  was  taken  to  the  proposal 
he  had  put  before  the  Committee,  what 
alternative  was    suggested.     But   if   be 
did  he  would   not    probably  expect    an 
answer,   for   it   was    not   for   a   private 
Member  to  suggest  an  alternative  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  ;  but  he  would  say,  in 
the  first  place,  that  out  of  an  Expenditure 
of  over  £90,000,000  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  probably  some  economies  might  be 
effected    which     would     render    it    un- 
necessary to  have  recourse  to  the  Income 
Tax.    But  if  he  admitted  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  he  could  not  but 
ask  himself  whose  fault  was  it  ?     The 
Government  had  created  the  difficulty  for 
themselves.       What   are    the    principal 
sources  of  revenue  ?   They  were  Customs, 
Excise,  Stamps,  Laud  Tax,  House  Duty, 
Income  Tax,  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Service,  Crown  Lands,  and  Miscellaneous 
Receipts.     The  Miscellaneous  Receipts, 
Crown    Lands,    Post    Office   and   Tele- 
graph Services  were  more  or  less  auto- 
matic, and  any  increase  by  alteration  of 
rates  or  charges  was  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  present   depressed   state  of  agri- 
culture    no     one     would     suggest    any 
addition   to   the   Laud    Tax.     Then  he 
came  to  the   Death   Duties.     An  altera- 
tion   in    the    Death    Duties    had    been 
promised    over   and   over  again    to   the 
House,  but   a   re-arrangement   of    those 
duties   had   been    postponed   year    after 
year.     The   subject   was  surrounded  by 
peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances  ; 
but  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  next  year  did 
really  re-arrange  with  the  Death  Duties, 
the  additional  taxation  would  be  open  to 
the  same  objection,  because  the   Death 
Duties   would    go    to    the   Irish    Local 
Exchequer.     Of  course,  the  same  objec- 
tion applied   also   to  the  large  revenue 
derived  from  Stamps.     Then  he  came  to 
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Minister  had  said  that  if  we  required  any    reason  for  supposing  that  the  reasons  he 


great  sum  for  any  national  emergency, 
such  as  a  sum  of  £20,000,000,   it  could 
be  obtained  by  an  addition  of  2s.  6d.  ^r 
gallon  to  the  Spirit  Duty.     He  did  not 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
adhered  to  that  statement ;  but  an  addi- 
tion of    10s.  per  gallon  to  the  duty  did 
not  produce  more  than  £20,000,000,  and, 
therefore,  an  addition  of  28.  6d.   would 
not   produce  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
amount  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.        But     the     Chancellor     of     the 
Exchequer  did  not  agree  with  the  Prime 
Minister   in   that  respect.      The   Chan- 
cellor  of   the   Exchequer   said   that  the 
Spirit    Revenue   was  a  falling  revenue, 
and,    so    far  from   being    able   to   raise 
£20,000,000  upon  spirits,  they  could  not 
even   raise   the   £1,500,000   which   was 
required.     At  the  close  of  his  speech  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that 
the  knell  of  indirect  taxation  had  been 
rung,  and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not  be 
increased.     Now,  he  would  like  to  ask 
who    was    it    who    had    rendered    any 
increase  of  indirect  taxation  impossible  ? 
However  it  might  have  come  about,  it 
was  rather  remarkable  that  they  should 
in  this  country  be  asked  to  rely  for  their 
contribution  from  Ireland  entirely  on  the 
source  of  revenue — Customs — which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   said  was 
practically  dead.     The  position  in  which 
they    found     themselves    was     a    very 
difficult   one,  but  whose  fault  was  it  ? 
He  maintained,  and  he  asked   the  Com- 
mittee to  say,  that  they  were  bound  to 
meet  Imperial   Expenditure  by  taxation 
which      would     fall     fairly     upon     the 
Three     Kingdoms.       He    had    seen    it 
stated     that     there      was      no      neces- 
sity   or    justification    for    his    Amend- 
ment,     because      they      were      dealing 
only  with    the  question  of   a  year,  but 
the  Expenditure  they  were  considering 
was  not  a  temporary  Expenditure,  not  an 

Expenditure  which  would  cease  with  the        r\      .»  ,    ..  mi    .     i  i 

year ;   on   the   contrary,  it  was  an  Ex-    ,    Q«^tion   proposed,  "  That   the   word 


had  given  against  taking  such  a  course 
now   would    be    any   less   cogent   then. 
He  therefore  submitted  to  the  Conmiittee 
that  if  they  agreed  to  this  taxation  now 
they    imposed    permanently    the    whole 
burden  of  the  increased  Expenditure  on 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.     The  fact 
was,  that  the   Home   Rule   Bill,  which 
insidiously  professed  to  be  only  a  Bill  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  as  they 
saw  at  the  present  moment  by  the  present 
Budget,  really  did   fundamentally  affect 
the  finances  of  the  year  and  deprived  the 
House  of   freedom   in   dealing  with  its 
own  finances.     At  any  rate,  the  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  most 
unjust   to   the   people   of   England   and 
Scotland.      If    the    House    adopted    it 
Ireland   would,   under   the    Home   Rule 
Bill,    contribute    absolutely   nothing    to 
this  increased  Expenditure.     It  was  no 
question  of  l-15th  or  1-I7th  or  l-25th. 
If  they  passed  the  Resolution  as  it  stood, 
then     the    increased    taxation     of    the 
year  with  which  they  found  themselves 
face   to   face   would   fall   entirely   upon 
England,  and  Ireland  would  contribute 
absolutely   nothing    at    all.     This    was 
obviously  most  unjust  and  most  impro- 
vident to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
he  therefore  recorded  his  solemn  protest 
against  it.     As  the  Chairman  had  held 
that  he  could  not  move  the  Amendment  in 
the  exact  form  in  which  he  had  placed  it 
on  the  Paper,  he  would  move — for  the 
reason    that    this    increase    of    taxation 
after  next  year  would  fall  entirely  on  the 
people   of   England   and    Scotland,   and 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  otherwise  than  permanent — 
to  substitute  6d,  for  7d.  in  the  Budget 
Resolution. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  10,  to 
leave  out  the  word  "  seven,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  word  "six." — {Sir  John 
Lubbock.) 


penditure  which  was  growing,  and,  so 
far  from  being  less,  it  would  probably  be 
larger  when  they  came  to  another  year. 
If>  then,  the  Expenditure  was  to  be 
permanent,  it  ought  to  be  provided  for  in 
a  permanent  manner.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  not,  he  felt  sure, 
say  that  he  intended  to  provide  for  that 
Expenditure  next  year  by  an  increase  in 


seven '  stand  part  of  the  Question.^ 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  desire  to 
interpose  here  to  reply  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  has  raised  a  special  point  as 
to  Ireland,  and,  if  possible,  to  dispose  of 
that  point  apart  from  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  I  understand  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  desires  to  introduce 
Home  Rule  finance  into  the  Budget  of 
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the  year.  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
Home  Rule  introduced  into  everything. 
I  do  not  complain  of  that ;  but  I  wish 
to  show  that  upon  this  occasion  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  I  will  not  take  the 
point,  which  in  itself  is  conclusive,  that 
nothing  which  can  take  place  under  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  can  possibly  affect  the 
financial  arrangements  of  this  year.  That 
is  a  pretty  obvious  and  conclusive  point, 
but  I  will  meet  my  right  hon.  Friend  on 
the  substance  of  his  allegation.  He  says, 
'*  You  have  an  additional  expenditure  of 
£1,100,000,  and  you  are  raising  a  tax  to 
which  Ireland  will  contribute  nothing." 
If  he  will  only  address  his  attention  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  he  will  find  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  his  statement 
at  all.  Let  me  see  what  the  additional 
expenditure  consists  of — Education,  about 
£350,000  ;  Postal  Charges,  £450,000 ; 
Inland  Revenue  Charges,  £70,000 ; 
leaving  for  Imperial  Charges,  apart  from 
those  which  are  local  charges,  a  sum 
which  appears  to  be  £230,000,  but  which 
would  probably  be  £157,000,  but  that 
is  not  material  to  my  argument.  So  that 
out  of  that  sum  of  £1,100,000  nearly 
£900,000  are  local  and  not  Imperial 
Charges.  What  would  happen  in  that 
case  ?  So  far  as  those  local  charges  be- 
long to  Ireland,  Ireland  would  be  the 
creditor ;  so  far  as  there  is  additional 
charge  for  education  in  Ireland,  Ireland 
will  defray  it,  and  nothing  will  fall  upon 
England  ;  so  far  as  postal  charges  are 
increased,  Ireland  will  defray  them, 
and  nothing  will  fall  upon  England ; 
and  so  far  as  the  Inland  Revenue  Charges 
are  concerned,  the  same  conditions  arise. 
What  you  have  really  got  to  deal  with  is 
£150,000,  Ireland^s  share  in  that  matter. 
Ireland^s  share  of  that  at  4  per  cent, 
would  be  £5,000,  and  that  is  the  whole 
question  on  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
is  proposing  to  attack  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget.  That  is  the  utmost,  out  of 
this  £1,100,000,  to  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  contribution  of  Ireland 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is  involved. 
There  is  an  old  maxim,  ^^  De  minimis 
non  curat  lex^  No  one  who  has 
observed  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  in  regard  to  Ireland  will  think  that 
the  loss  of  £6,000  upon  that  account,  as 
compared  with  the  increased  Expenditure, 
from  year  to  year,  is  any  great  matter. 
That  is  the  whole  of  the  argument  of  my 

Sir  W.  Harcourt 


right  hon.  Friend.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  said,  "  The  Home 
Rule  Bill  will  so  tie  you  up  that  you 
could  not  possibly  reduce  the  Customs 
Duty."  "  Why  not  ?  "  he  said  ;  "because 
it  would  diminish  the  contribution  of 
Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer."  So 
it  would  now  if  you  reduce  the  Customs. 
If  you  reduced  the  Tea  Duty  Id.,  of 
course  England  would  contribute  less  to 
the  Exchequer  from  the  Tea  Duty  than 
Ireland.  That  fallacy  which  has  been 
doing  duty  all  over  the  country  as  to  our 
being  tied  up  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is 
really  the  shallowest  fallacy  I  have  heard. 
What  is  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to 
England  now  ?  It  is  the  difference 
between  what  you  receive  from  Ireland 
and  what  you  spend  upon  Ireland. 
Supposing  you  reduce  the  Customs 
Duties,  the  contribution  from  Ireland  is 
less.  It  does  not  make  the  smallest 
difference,  if  you  reduce  the  Customs 
Duties  as  regards  the  Irish  contribution, 
from  what  would  happen  if  you  reduced 
them  under  present  circumstances,  and 
that  is  the  extent  of  the  grievance  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  raised  upon 
this  question  of  the  £1,100,000.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  said  I  might  ask  him  if 
he  did  not  increase  the  Income  Tax, 
what  tax  he  would  propose,  and  he  very 
discreetly  declined  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  observed  also  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  carefully  abstained 
from  any  suggestion  of  the  kind.  He 
made  a  very  eloquent  denunciation  of  the 
Income  Tax.  Well,  Sir,  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  any  tax. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  took 
great  credit  for  his  courage  in  the  pro- 
posal of  various  taxes.  Some  of  those 
proposals  were  not  fortunate,  and  some 
did  not  succeed.  Our  ancestors,  with 
much  smaller  resources  and  smaller 
population,  devoted  £28,000,000  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt,  while  we,  with 
our  increased  resources  and  population, 
devote  only  £25,000,000  to  that  purpose. 
I  do  not,  however,  want  to  go  back  on 
that  controversy.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  a  very  ingenious  and  able 
Party  attack  on  the  Budget.  I  do  not 
complain  of  that  at  all.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  do  so.  It  was  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  and  he  played  it  very  well.  He 
had  a  certain  card  up  his  sleeve,  which 
I  heard  of  for  the  first  time.  ["  Oh  I  "] 
That  may  astonish  hon.  Gentlemen,  but 
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the  J  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
that  card  than  I  am.  The  right  hon. 
Greutlemau  said  very  properly  that  I  was 
a  student  of  his  speeches,  but  unfortu- 
nately those  portions  of  his  speeches  which 
dealt  with  the  card  have  passed  from  my 
memory.  Well,  I  will  try  to  speak  by 
the  card,  though  I  can  only  imperfectly 
gather  what  this  portentous  card  said. 
It  appears  from  the  representation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  demanded 
the  redress  of  certain  inequalities  in 
taxation,  and  I  understand  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  admits  that  those  in- 
equalities exist.  If  so,  it  proves  to  have 
been  a  true  card — I  might  say  a  correct 
card — and,  it  seems  to  me,  a  card  which 
reads  a  very  important  lesson  and 
deserves  attention,  in  order  that  those 
inequalities  may  be  examined  and  re- 
dressed in  future.  After  the  attention 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
bestowed  on  the  card,  I  will  also  study  it 
carefully  and  do  what  I  can  to  give 
redress  to  the  inequalities  which  it  sets 
forth. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  suggest  that  I  said 
that  there  were  inequalities  ?  The  card 
itself  suggested  an  injustice. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  hope  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  let  me  have  a 
copy  of  the  card,  and  I  will  form  my 
own  opinion  on  it.  I  certainly  gathered 
from  him  that  he  did  not  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  card,  and,  therefore,  if 
the  card  is  a  true  car(i,^we  ought  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  it  sets  forth.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  also  said,  with  reference 
to  the  Income  Tax,  what  was  perfectly 
true — namely,  that  it  falls  with  consider- 
able weight  upon  persons  to  whom  it  is 
»  serious  burden.  But,  unfortunately, 
that  is  true  of  all  taxes.  In  the  contro- 
versies which  have  taken  place  between 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  myself,  I 
have  made  the  statement,  which  I  believe 
to  be  absolutely  correct,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  finance  was 
to  relieve  direct  taxation  at  the  expense 
of  indirect  taxation.  I  have  had  the 
figures  worked  out  as  regards  the  propor- 
tion of  direct  to  indirect  taxes  in  various 
years.  In  1886-7,  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  advent  to  the  Treasury,  the 
proportion  of  indirect  taxes  was  54*4  per 
cent.,  against  45*5  per  cent,  of  direct 
taxes.  But  in  1890-1  the  figures  were  :— 
direct  taxes,   55*9  per  cent.,  against 


44  per  cent,  of  direct  taxes.     The  House 
will,  therefore,    see   that,    in   a  sensible 
degree,  the  right   hon.    Gentleman   had 
reduced  direct  taxation  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  he  had  increased 
the  amount  of  indirect  taxation  ;  and  if 
the    proposals    which   the   Govemihent 
now  make  with  reference  to  the  Income 
Tax  are  approved,  it  is  remarkable  that 
we   shall   have  exactly  returned  to  the 
proportions  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  which  existed  before  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    started,    because    the 
figures    will    be   54*7    per   cent,   of   in- 
direct   taxes,    against     45*2    per    cent, 
of    direct    taxes.       I    referred     in    mv 
Budget  speech  on  Monday  to  the   fact 
that  the  knell  of  indirect  taxation  was 
rung  in  1885  by  the  proposal  which  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  (Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach)     then     carried     for      in- 
creasing the   Income   Tax  to  8d.     The 
reason  then  stated — for  that  change  was 
that  the  weight  of  direct  taxation   was 
out    of    all   proportion   when   compared 
with  the  great  weight  of  indirect  taxation, 
and  if  that  were  true  at  that  time  it  is 
still  more  true  in  the  present  position  of 
taxation.     That  is  the  reason — the  im- 
portant reason — which  has  led  us  to  make 
no  proposal   for  increasing   the  indirect 
taxation   of    the   countrv.     We   believe 
that  the  proportion  of  indirect  taxation 
to  direct  taxation  is  greater  when  it  ought 
to  be  less,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  dealing  with  the  relative 
taxation  as  it  falls  on  difierent  classes  of 
the  community.     I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand  what  the   right   hon.    Gentleman 
meant  when  he  said  that  the  sting  of  the 
card  was  in  its  tail.     Did  he  mean  that 
he,  as  well   as    the    right    hon.    Mem- 
ber     for       the       London      University 
(Sir   John    Lubbock),   would  refuse   to 
make  provision  for  the  Debt,  and  is  he 
prepared   to  take  the  responsibility   for 
such  a  refusal  ?     I  should  imagine  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  London 
University  is  not  a  man  to  leave  the  Debt 
uncovered,  and  I   should  like  to  know 
what  his  ideas  on  the  subject  really  are. 
Do  those  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen  refuse 
to  put  Id.  of  this  charge  on  direct  taxa- 
tion, and,  having  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  indirect  taxation  compared  with 
direct    taxation   during    the  last  Parlia- 
ment, do  they  desire  to  continue  the  same 
practice    and    to    place    the    additional 
burden   of  the    additional    expenditure, 
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in  the  present  case,  Dot  on  direct,  but  on 
indit-ect  taxation  ?  That  is  a  question 
which  we  are  entitled  to  ask  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  have  a  Division  on  the  subject,  we 
desire  to  know  whether  the  increased 
Expenditure  which  has  led  to  the  deficit 
is,  or  is  not,  to  be  met  by  increasing  the 
Income  Tax  ?  If  it  is  not,  the  only  con- 
clusion we  can  come  to  is  that  they  are 
prepared  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
this  burden  on  indirect  taxation.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  some  statement  upon 
this  point,  and  we  shall  then  know  where 
we  are  and  how  to  proceed. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity) :  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  a  perfect  master  of  financial  assertion, 
but  I  confess  I  was  rather  astonished  to 
hear  even  him  state  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  disturbed  the  proportion  of 
indirect  and  direct  taxation  in  favour  of 
direct  taxation  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  indirect  taxes  and  decreasing  the 
amount  of  direct  taxes.  So  far  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  disturbed  the  pro- 
portion of  these  two  taxes,  the  effect  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  He  imposed 
Estate  Duties,  and  increased  the  Succes- 
sion Duties,  which  tended  to,  and 
had  the  effect  of,  increasing  direct 
taxation,  and  he  took  2d.  off  the 
Tea  Duty,  which  tended  to  and  had  the 
effect  of  decreasing  indirect  taxation. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  the  action  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  went,  it  tended  in  a 
directly  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  just 
asserted.  What  did,  in  fact,  take  place 
during  the  late  Parliament  was  tjpat  the 
produce  of  indirect  taxation  grew,  while 
that  from  direct  taxation  declined  ;  and 
to  the  increase  in  the  one,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reduction  in  the  Tea  Duty,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  other,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  the  Succession  Duties,  is 
attributable  the  alteration  in  the  propor- 
tions between  the  two  taxes.  I  am  also 
very  surprised  at  so  extremely  acute  a 
debater  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer misunderstanding  the  point  about 
the  card.  Successive  Liberal  Adminis- 
trations, as  well  as  successive  Conservative 
Administrations,  have  continued  to  levy 
a  uniform  tax  upon  tea  and  tobacco, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
poor  man  pay  more  than  the  rich 
man  for  tea  and  tobacco ;  but  these 
Administrations     imposed      that      uni- 
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form  tax  on  tea  and  tobacco  because 
it  passes  the  wit  of  the  financial 
advisers  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Authorities  to  devise 
any  workable  scheme  by  which  an  ad 
valorem  duty  could  with  advantage  to 
the  State  be  imposed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  It  was 
tried  in  vain. 

Sir  JOHN  GORST  :  As  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  it  was  tried  and 
tried  in  vain.  It  cannot  be  done.  But 
what  happened  at  the  last  Election  ? 
Certain  financial  authorities  who  followed 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  upon 
themselves  to  tell  the  electors  that  the 
placing  of  a  higher  duty  on  the  poor 
man^s  tea  and  tobacco  than  on  the  rich 
man's  tea  and  tobacco  was  one  of  the 
monstrous  iniquities  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  that  if  they  would  only  dis- 
place the  late  Government  and  put  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and  his 
friends  in  Office  this  monstrous  iniquity- 
would  be  forthwith  redressed.  The 
point  of  the  case,  therefore,  is  that 
having  displaced  the  late  Government, 
and  having  put  the  present  Government 
in  Office,  this  monstrous  injustice,  on 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  enlarged 
so  eloquently  to  the  electorate  during  the 
General  Election,  remains  unredressed,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  greatest  financial 
authority  in  the  country,  tells  us  its  re- 
dress has  been  vainly  tried  and  cannot  be 
carried  out.  I  hope  the  Committee  and 
people  out-of-doors  will  note  the  moral  of 
the  present  discussion,  and,  next  time  an 
attempt  is  made  to  impose  upon  people 
by  these  monstrous  and  unfounded  asser- 
tions, will  remember  that  the  promises 
and  assurances  made  to  them  at  the  last 
General  Election  cannot  be  carried  out, 
and,  consequently,  will  resolve  not  to  bo 
so  easily  led  away  the  next  time  such 
promises  are  made  to  them. 

♦Mr.  COURTNEY  (Cornwall,  Bod- 
min)  said,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
plained that  the  subject  of  Home  Rule 
had  been  imported  into  the  Debate.  He 
was  afraid  that  spectre  would  turn  up 
very  often.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
person,  as  it  had  been  impossible  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  to 
keep  out  of  his  mind,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  present  Budget,  the  proposed 
financial  arrangements  for  Ireland  which 
were  contemplated  to    come   into   force 
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next  year  under  Home  Rule,  and  which 
would  dislocate    altogether    our  present 
financial  system.     He  did  n6t  propose  to 
continue  the  discussion  on  the  card  trick. 
How  much  use  had.  been  made  of  it  at 
the  General  Election  he  did  not  know. 
Some  hon.  Members  on  the  Ministerial 
side,  in  whose  favour  it  was  used,  seemed 
disposed  now  to  disavow  the  card  trick. 
But,  however  that  might  be.  The  Star 
newspaper,    which   had   a  keen  eye  for 
electioneering  action  and  facts,  said  this 
particular  card  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
the   Party    now   in   power.     The   point 
on  which  he  wished  to  insist  was  that  it 
was   a    vulgar  appeal    to   the   mind   of 
vulgar  and  ignorant  people  to  take  the 
incidence  of  one  tax  by  itself  and   say 
whether  that  was  or  was  not  unjust.     It 
was   perfectly  true  that  the  poor  man's 
tea  and  tobacco  were  taxed  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  rich  man's  tea  and  to- 
bacco!; but  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  poor 
man    was    more  heavily  taxed  than  the 
rich  man,   passing  over  a  hundred   con- 
siderations  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,    was     simply    an     appeal     to 
ignorance,  and  was  a  most  corrupt  and 
improper  method  of  seeking  the  suffrages 
of  the  electors.      The  man  who  made  the 
appeal  must  be  equally  ignorant  himself, 
or  Something  worse.  He  rose,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  some  sympathetic 
criticism  to   the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  found  himself  in  a  position 
of  considerable  difficulty.      He   rejoiced 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  able  to 
claim  that  he  was  one  of  the  economists. 
He   could   remember   a  time  when   the 
economic  ardour  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was  not  so  manifest.     He  remembered  a 
time  when  the  Treasury  was  the  object 
of     his     right    hon.     Friend's     special 
abhorrence,     and   when   he    viewed  the 
economic     action    of    that   Department 
as  the   fatal   machinery    which  brought 
to    confusion   every    Government.      He 
had  remembrance    of   a  time   when  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  scarcely  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Treasury,   when    he   was   for    judicious 
expenditiu'e     and     not      for     judicious 
retrenchment.     It  did  not  happen  in  his 
own  time.     He  was  not  recalling  an  old 
personal  sorrow.      A  little  experience  of 
the  Treasury  had  had  a  cm-ious   effect 
upon  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  also  upon   the   noble  Lord 
the  S(ember  for  Sout^i  Pmldington.  Those 


distinguished  Members  of  the  House, 
each  in  his  turn,  were  in  favour  of  a 
generous  system  of  finance.  Each  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  that  not  petty  economy, 
but  generous  expenditure,  would  gain  the 
support  of  the  people.  Each  of  them 
went  to  the  Treasury.  The  noble  Lord 
sacrificed  his  Office  and  almost  his  career 
in  the  strenuous  resistance  to  increased 
expenditure,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  another  example  of  con- 
version brought  about  by  that  powerful 
Office.  The  irony  of  the  situation  was 
indeed  complete.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
now  found  himself  not  only  a  disciple  of 
economy,  but  also  found  him  proposing 
an  additional  Id.  on  Income  Tax.  He 
remembered  his  right  hon.  Friend  taking 
the  chair  at  a  public  meeting  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Income  Tax.  It  hap- 
pened a  good  many  years  ago,  he 
admitted  ;  but  he  still  remembered  the 
strong  language  in  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  denounced  the  iniquity  of  that 
impost,  its  interference  with  trade,  its 
injustice,  and  many  other  accusations. 
All  this,  he  ventured  to  submit,  suggested 
one  lesson  in  the  way  of  good  economy 
for  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  It  was  said  that  they 
ought  to  put  into  the  Exchequer  a  man  of 
an  economical  turn  of  mind.  The  lesson 
the  experiences  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
taught  was  that  they  must  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  if  they 
found  a  Member  of  the  Government  in- 
clined to  favour  generous  expenditure  let 
them  put  him  in  the  Exchequer  and  he 
would  soon  grow  out  of  that  opinion,  and 
would  exercise  a  strong  influence  over 
his  Colleagues.  That  was  the  true  way 
to  secure  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
Administration.  There  was  another 
lesson  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
Budget  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  If  they  wanted  to  be  really 
economical  and  to  pervade  with  a  spirit 
of  economy  the  whole  Administration  of 
the  country,  they  had  better  not  indulge 
in  too  optimistic  a  view  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  There  was, 
he  thought,  in  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  too  optimistic  a  view  of  the 
actual  situation.  They  were  face  to  face 
with  a  declining  Revenue.  They  were 
on  the  downward  grade.  Now,  a  country 
could  go  on  in  prosperity  long  after  the 
springs  of  prosperity  had  themselves 
become  weakened,  because  it  had  had  in 
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former  years  a  large  surplus  of  savings 
over  expenditure,  and  the  surplus  might 
remain  though  the  prosperity  itself  was 
declining.  The  surplus  of  income  would 
not  go  all  at  once,  and  it  was  a  delusion 
to  appeal  to  the  circumstance  that  we 
were  still  saving  something  as  a  proof  of 
prosperity.  The  facts  to  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  referred  as  showing  that  they 
were  still  in  a  good  situation  were 
quite  consistent  with  a  real  appre- 
hension that  they  were  not  in  a  good 
financial  condition.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  remember  perfectly  well  how  he 
took  occasion  in  making  a  Financial 
Statement,  now  some  25  years  ago,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  analysis  of  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  position  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  relative  ease  of  working 
of  the  coalfields  of  this  country,  made 
about  that  time  by  Professor  Jevons. 
There  were  those  who  thought  that  the 
forecast  of  Professor  Jevons  had  been 
discredited  by  experience  [Sir  W.  Har- 
COURT :  Hear,  hear !  ]  His  right 
hon.  Friend  seemed  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
but  he  had,  perhaps,  better  consult  his 
chief ;  for  he  believed  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  share  the  view  that  the 
anticipations  of  Professor  Jevons  could  be 
discredited.  So  far  from  having  been  dis- 
credited. Professor  Jevons'  anticipations 
had  been  entirely  fulfilled.  The  compe- 
tition we  were  meeting  with  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  the  arrest  of  prosperity  which 
Professor  Jevons  had  predicted,  and  a 
falling-off  in  the  increase  of  our  activity 
in  almost  mathematical  correspondence 
with  his  prophecy.  That  was  the  situation 
now.  If  they  looked  at  the  Returns  of  the 
Income  Tax  Assessments,  to  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  paid  the 
greatest  attention,  it  would  be  seen  that 
they  did  not  exhibit  a  growth  in  in- 
dustrial prosperity,  but  rather  a  decline. 
That  was  admittetl  so  far  as  Schedule  A 
was  concerned.  It  was  admitted  to  be 
still  more  manifest  with  respect  to  the 
assessments  under  Schedule  B.  "  But," 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"Schedule D shows  an  increase";  but  over 
one-half  of  its  assessment  dealt  with  in- 
comes from  property  rather  than  from  in- 
comes resulting  from  industry  and  from 
professional  employment.  It  included 
receipts  from  mines,  canals,  railways,  and 
Colonial  investments,  and  other  sources 
which,  in  fact,  arose  from  accumulated 
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savings.     If  they  looked  to  the  portion 
of  Schedule  D  which  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  assessment  of  trading  and 
professional  incomes,  they  would  not  find 
an  increase  there,  or,  if  they  found  any 
increase  at  all,  it  would  be  an  extremely 
small  one,  even  where  it  was  found  it  was  a 
declining  increase.     The  situation  was  a 
serious  one,  inasmuch  as  they  were  face  to 
face  with  increasing  expenditure,  with  the 
springs  of  industry,  which,  if  they  were 
not  so  far  weakened  as  to  deprive  the 
country     of     surpluses,     were     so    far 
weakened  as  to  give  declining  surpluses. 
Therefore,  it  had  become  necessary  that 
the  strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to 
economy  in  Expenditure.     The  apparent 
increase  in  our  Expenditure  which  had 
been  going  on  in  recent  years  did  not 
represent  the  actual  increase.     Whatever 
they  might  find  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon — and  as  to  that  a  great  deal 
could  be  said  on  both  sides — everyone 
admitted  that  during  the  last  20  years 
prices  had  fallen  from  20  to  30  per  cent., 
so  that,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  upon  raw  material  and  purchase 
of  stores  for  the  different  Services  was 
concerned,  it  implied  a  larger  expenditure. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  been  casting 
about  to  meet  a  still  greater  deficiency 
next  year,  and  he  intimated  that   if  it 
had  not  been  for  considerations  of  time 
he  would  have  preferred  an  augmentation 
of  the  Death  Duties  to  an  augmentation 
of    the    Income    Tax.      He    could    not 
altogether   agree  with  that  proposition, 
and   would   put  in  a  little  demurrer  or 
caveat    to    the     assumption    that    that 
augmentation  was  to  be  preferred.    Some 
financiers  had  said  that  the  great  charm 
of  indirect  taxation  was  that  it  was  im- 
posed without  being  recognised — that  a 
good   deal  of  money   could  be  obtained 
without  the  taxpayer  knowing  that  he 
was  paying.     But  he   did   not   suppose 
anyone  on  the  Front  Ministerial  Bench 
agreed  with  that  cynical  maxim.     They 
would  consider  it  a  drawback  in  the  case 
of  indirect  taxation  if  the  taxpayer  did 
not    appreciate    the    fact   that   he    was 
making  a  contribution  towards  the  Ex- 
penditure   of  the  country.      The   same 
argument    applied — and    applied      with 
greater     force — in    the     case     of     the 
Death   Duty.     Who  did  pay  the  Death 
Duty  ?     Some  people  said  the  man  who 
was  dead.  If  that  were  so,  he,  at  least,  did 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  being 
paid.     A  man  could  have  no  motive  for 
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economy  in  knowing  that  at  his  death 
such  and  such  a  sum  would  be  taken  from 
his  estate.  Nor  did  those  who  received 
monej  subject  to  the  Succession  Duties  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  thej  were  suffering 
or  being  mulcted  or  contributing  to  the 
Expenditure  of  the  country.  The  tax 
was  not  viewed  with  that  acute  personal 
apprehension  with  which  other  forms  of 
direct  taxation  were  regarded.  It  was, 
in  fact,  an  abstraction  from  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  the  survivor  did  not 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  make  it 
np  out  of  his  income  by  diminishing  his 
expenditure.  On  the  ground  that  the 
Death  Duties  were  taken  out  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  for  current  Expendi- 
ture, there  was  much  to  be  said  against  a 
great  enlargement  of  the  Revenue  from 
those  duties  as  compared  with  the  Income 
Tax.  If  the  appreciation  of  what  he 
was  called  upon  to  pay  led  the  taxpayer 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  Ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  then  let  that 
expenditure  be  brought  home  to  him  as 
directly  as  possible.  If  they  wished  to 
evade  the  knowledge  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  of  the  taxpayer,  then 
they  might  resort  to  indirect  taxation. 
They  received  a  not  altogether  ridiculous 
sum  at  present  from  the  Death  Duties. 
They  levied  from  them  £8,000,000,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  Revenue  of  the  country. 
He  had  risen  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  the  present  situation  was  one 
which  required  very  grave  and  serious 
attention,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
indulge  in  any  optimistic  expectations. 
It  was  pleasant  for  hon.  Members  of  the 
House  who  did  not  wish  to  see  a  heavy 
increase  of  taxation  to  hear  the  optimistic 
views  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Courtney)  made  these 
observations  by  way  of  demurrer  against 
the  view  that  the  policy  of  increasing 
the  Death  Duties  was  one  which  should 
receive  unreserved  approval.  He  would 
add  one  word  in  favour  of  keeping  up  a 
due  proportion  of  indirect  taxation.  He 
could  not  accept  the  policy  of  a  free 
breakfast  table,  unless  they  had  some 
system  of  direct  taxation,  which  would 
be  brought  home  to  the  less  wealthy  tax- 
payers. The  Prime  Minister  had  on  one 
occasion  spoken  of  his  polygamous 
attachment  to  the  two  handmaids  — 
direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

Mb.  W.  £.  GLADSTONE :  Bigamous 
vadotu 


Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  however  im- 
moral  might  be  the  suggestion  involved  in 
this  description,  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  an  abiding 
respect  for  these  two  handmaids. 

Mr.  W.'E.  GLADSTONE  :  Hear, 
hear  ! 

•Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  that  indirect 
taxation  must  not  be  neglected,  though 
direct  taxation  might  probably  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  our  mainstay  in  the  future. 
He  protested  against  the  deduction 
drawn  from  the  action  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Bristol 
(Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach),  that  any 
chance  of  modifying  our  system  of 
indirect  taxation  in  the  future  was 
altogether  lost.  The  scheme  of  the 
Budget  of  1885  was  a  fair  and  honest 
attempt  to  secure  a  due  contribution  to 
the  Expenditure  of  the  country  from  both 
streams  of  taxation,  and  it  was  defeated 
by  a  combination  which  could  not  be 
looked  back  upon  with  pleasure,  and  the 
remembrance  of  which  was,  perhaps,  not 
agreeable  to  either  Party.  But  he  de- 
murred to  the  view  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  the  dictum  laid  down 
by  his  predecessor  was  something  that 
should  guide  his  conduct  in  the  future. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  which  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
undertake  that  he  should  be  able  to 
devise  some  automatic  method  of 
levying  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
together,  so  that  there  should  be  the 
least  disturbance  of  trade. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  had 
not  expressed  any  opinion  against  indirect 
taxation  ;  but  he  had  quoted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  show  that  it  did  not 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Party  opposite  to 
complain  of  direct  taxation. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  was  glad  to  have 
elicited  that  explanation,  and  to  learn 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  considered 
he  had  both  streams  of  taxation  in  reserve. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  EspeciaUy 
with  regard  to  liquor. 

•Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  he  did  not 
overlook  the  liquor  revenue,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
that  was  declining.  The  economic 
future  of  this  country  was  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  character,  especially  as  with 
a  declining  trade  and  Revenue  they  had 
to  meet  increased  Expenditure.  Eng- 
lish literature  had  recently  been  enriched 
by  a  volume,  the  offering  of  an  intellect 
nurtured  at  Oxford,   but  ripened  amid 
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Southern  Seas.  It  depicted  the  superior 
races  confined  in  the  future  to  the  Tem- 
perate Zones  if  the  Mongolians  did  not 
oust  them  from  possession  ;  with  growing 
hindrances  to  the  international  migra- 
tion of  labour  ;  with  an  ever  enlarging 
State  organisation  of  industry.  Poetic 
inspiration,  personal  ambition,  indivi- 
dual distinction  would  dwindle  and  dis- 
appear. The  picture  was  not  exhila- 
rating, but  it  was  qualified  by  the  promise 
of  material  comfort  and  material  pros- 
perity. But  that  qualification  might  be 
offered  at  the  Antipodes  with  their  large 
reserves  of  unoccupied  and  undeveloped 
resources.  What  was  the  prospect  here, 
with  a  teeming  population  ever  pressing 
on  the  margin  of  existence  ?  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  future  at  home  were  such 
that  our  present  experiences  must  seem 
trivial.  It  was  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
and  seeing  how  the  prophecies  to  which  he 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  his 
observations  had  practically  been  reaching 
their  fulfilment,  and  seeing  also  how, 
with  our  crowded  population,  we  should 
have  tremendous  problems  to  grapple 
with  hereafter,  that  he  strenuously  urged 
on  all  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  finances  of  the  country  the  necessity 
of  economy,  and  of  bringing  home  to 
every  taxpayer  the  effects  of  that  Ex- 
penditure by  making  the  organisation  in 
respect  to  taxation  such  as  to  check 
further  drains  on  our  resources,  which  at 
present  were  threatened  with  very  serious 
and  growing  demands. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent,  Faversham)  said,  that,  as  he  re- 
presented a  constituency  in  the  main 
agricultural,  he  should  like  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  financial 
question.  They  would  be  few  words, 
because  he  felt  he  should  not  be  justified 
in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House  with 
the  expression  of  views  which,  though 
he  believed  they  were  entertained  more 
widely  than  was  generally  supposed,  did 
not  very  often  find  open  expression. 
However  that  might  be,  he  conceived  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  agricultural 
Member  sitting  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  to  take  this  opportunity — and, 
indeed,  every  opportunity  that  might 
offer  itself— of  bringing  before  the  notice 
of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country,  and 
more  especially  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, the  way  in  which  for  the  second 
time  they  had  been  outwitted,  juggled, 
and  deceived   by  the  promises  of   the* 

Mr.  Courtney 


Party  opposite.  He  could  not  help  a 
feeling  something  akin  to  pity  for  hoD. 
Members  opposite  when  he  saw  the 
humiliation  they  were  exposed  to  day  by 
day.  He  would  commend  to  them  the 
study  of  their  own  extra-Parliamentary 
speeches  andelection  addresses — ^he  meant, 
of  course,  those  of  them  who  bad  ad- 
dressed almost  exclusively  agricultural 
constituencies.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  at  the  last  General  Election 
dozens  of  seats  were  won  by  Gladstonian 
Liberals  because  they  were  able  to  make 
the  labourers  believe  in  numberless  un- 
scrupulous misrepresentations  directed 
against  the  Conservative  Party,  and  in 
abundant  promises  as  to  what  the  Glad- 
stonian Liberals  would  do  if  only  they 
were  returned  to  power.  Of  these  mis- 
representations, although  he  suffered 
through  them  as  much — perhaps  more — 
than  any  other  hon.  Member  of  the 
House,  he  wished  to  say  nothing  now. 
He  preferred  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
But  as  to  the  promises  made,  how  had 
they  been  redeemed  ?  How  had  the 
Government  dealt  with  the  interests  of 
agriculture  ?  Let  the  Budget  answer 
that  question.  They  had,  in  time  of 
peace,  imposed  a  tax,  or  increased  a  tax, 
which  they  knew  would  prove  a  special 
hardship  on  the  agricultural  class,  which, 
unless  the  Government's  own  utterances 
were  dishonest,  they  professed  to  believe 
more  deserving  of  relief  than  any  other. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  to  be  an  in- 
quiry— an  inquiry  into  what  ?  Into 
something  which  was  thoroughly  well 
known.  Surely  the  Government  did  not 
think  that  this  device  would  succeed — and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  cajole  the  con- 
stituencies a  second  time.  He  should  be 
out  of  Order  in  saying  more  on  this 
matter  than  that  he  could  not  think  that 
the  inquiry  was  seriously  intended. 
Had  they  no  means  of  meeting  this 
deficit  of  £1,500,000  thau  by  the  impo- 
sition of  Id.  on  the  Income  Tax  ?  Yes  ; 
they  had  a  remedy  at  their  hand.  They 
had  a  remedy  at  their  doors  which  would 
not  only  meet  the  deficit,  but  provide 
them  with  a  surplus,  and  not  only  revive 
trade  and  agriculture,  but  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  working  men. 
He  believed  that  a  complete  revision  of 
our  fiscal  system  in  the  direction  of  im- 
posing duties  upon  foreign  imports  waa 
the  only  way  in  which  oun  itiade  and 
agriculture  could  be  rescued  fioro  the 
ruin  that  was  impending.     The  opiniooa 
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of  the  ciyilised  world,  as  evidenced  by 
their  action,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  on  the  side  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  protection  of  their  own 
industries  and  their  own  labour  was  the 
6 ret  duty  of  those  who  loved  their 
country.  Protection  would  come  in  this 
country,  *and  he  believed  that  the  states- 
man who  took  up  the  question  would 
find  an  amount  of  support  and  sympathy 
from  the  country  which  would  astonish 
both  sides  of  the  House.  As  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old  Tories,  he  h^d  made  his  pro- 
test against  our  fiscal  system,  and  pointed 
out  a  remedy  to  meet  the  deficit  which 
would  be  in  every  way  efficacious,  and  the 
most  effectual  that  could  be  devised. 
He  should  like  to  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer an  opportunity  of  making  a 
**  petty  economy  "  which  he  might  do  by 
making  the  Income  Tax  year  run  from 
May  6th  to  May  6th,  instead  of  from 
April  6th  to  April  6th.  It  was  clear  that 
the  month  now  current — that  was  from  6th 
April  last — the  collection  of  the  extra  Id. 
would  yield  nearly  £200,000.  The 
normal  monthly  value  of  the  Id.  was 
jC  150,000,  and.  May  1st  being  a  specially 
heavy  pay  day,  the  amount  would  be 
very  little  short  of  that  amount.  All  the 
payments  for  dividends,  &c.  falling  due 
the  Ist  May  were  already  made  out,  and 
ready  to  be  posted  on  Saturday,  and  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  to  alter 
the  amount.  As  an  instance,  he  might 
say  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  about 
31,000  distinct  warrants  ready  for  issue, 
and  that  was  only  one  instance  out  of 
many.  All  that  could  be  done  by  the 
issuing  houses  or  those  persons  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  to  refer 
the  Government  to  the  parties  owning  the 
dividends,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  apply  to  each  of  these 
persons,  in  many  cases  for  a  few  pence 
only.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  amount  thus  collected  would  be  very 
short  of  that  collected  through  the 
ordinary  channels  ;  and,  by  making  the 
alteration  of  date  he  proposed,  a  saving 
probably  «of  £20,000  or  £30,000  to  the 
Revenue  would  be  effected.  He  recom- 
mended this  to  the  consideration  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  "  petty 
economy  "  worthy  of  his  consideration. 

•Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  did 
not  wislptc  *evive  any  point  raised  about 
the  electrons,  although  he  himself  was  a 
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strong  sufferer  in  some  of  the  cards  thatwere 
issued.  He  thought  the  discussion  had 
been  useful  as  showing  that  really  greater 
care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  use  of 
language,  so  as  to  guard  against  reck- 
less statements,  possibly  on  both  sides. 
With  regard  to  what  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  said  respect- 
ing the  revision  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  he  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  the 
document  he  had  read  from  ?  He  agreed 
there  should  be  a  decided  tendency  to 
increase  direct  rather  than  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  those 
two  substantial  forms  of  income.  What 
he  desired  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
was  the  Income  Tax.  The  Budget  was  the 
old  story,  directly  a  Liberal  Government 
got  into  power,  of  increasing  the  Income 
Tax.  He  had  on  six  or  seven  occasions, 
in  different  Sessions,  directed  attention  to 
the  system  of  taxation  by  the  Income 
Tax,  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  the 
smaller  payers.  He  ventured  to  think 
that  if  Radical  Members  realised  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  payers  of  the  In- 
come Tax  were  small  people,  they  would 
be  really  more  concerned  about  them  than 
they  were  at  present.  He  believed  the 
time  w«uld  come  when  the  case  of  the 
small  payers  of  the  Income  Tax  would 
be  regarded  with  the  greatest  solicitation 
by  the  Radical  Party,  because  they  were 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  largest  ele- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  In  Schedule 
D,  which  embraced  all  the  industries  of 
this  country  except  agriculture,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  real  workers  of  this 
country,  he  found  that  of  those  who  paid 
Income  Tax  exactly  half,  or  225,000  per- 
sons, paid  on  incomes  oJP  under  £200  a 
year.  In  addition  to  that,  l-4th  more,  or 
106,000  persons,  paid  Income  Tax  upon 
incomes  of  from  £200  to  £300  a  year. 
Therefore,  in  Schedule  D  they  got  the 
startling  fact  that  half  the  payers  of 
Income  Tax  paid  upon  less  than  £200, 
and  a  quarter  of  the  whole  paid  upon 
sums  of  from  £200  to  £300  a  year. 
Under  the  present  system  a  great  many 
even  of  the  working  classes  were  forced 
to  pay  Income  Tax,  and  he  had  received 
many  letters  ffom  members  of  the  work- 
ing classes  on  this  point.  The  lower 
stratum  of  the  Income  Tax  payers  had 
increased  of  late  years  to  an  enormous 
extent.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer  would  doubtless  say  this  was  an 
indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  country.  No  doubt  this  increase  was 
an  indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  country;  but  it  was  important,  at  the 
same  time,  to  see  not  only  how  this  class 
was  growing,  but  how  the  Income  Tax 
affected  them.  In  1874  there  were 
39,000  persons  paying  Income  Tax 
under  Schedule  D  on  incomes  from  £200 
to  £300  a  year.  In  1889  the  number 
had  risen  to  106,00Q.  That  showed  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
small  persons  who  were  now  brought 
within  the  meshes  of  the  Income  Tax, 
and  who  were  going  to  be  specially 
taxed  by  this  Budget.  This  Budget 
affected  persons  who  were  not  the  drones 
of  society,  but  those  who  were  pro- 
moting the  industry  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  persons  earning 
from  £500  to  £1,000  a  year  was  almost 
stationary  ;  and  the  number  of  persona 
who  paid  Income  Tax  on  £1,000  and 
upwards  had  absolutely  decreased  during 
the  last  few  years.  This  was  a  healthy 
symptom  in  every  respect,  because  the 
fact  showed  that  the  distribution  of 
profits  had  widely  extended.  But  an 
enormous  portion  of  the  Budget  deficiency 
was  now  being  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  struggling  classes,  many  of  whom 
were  the  best  citizens  of  the  State,  deriving 
nothing  from  the  increased  expenditure. 
A  difference  should  be  made  in  the  tax 
as  it  affected  those  who  were  earning 
their  livelihood  and  those  who  derived 
their  incomes  from  spontaneous  sources 
or  from  capital.  In  increasing  the  tax, 
therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ought  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  some  difference 
between  the  taxation  of  those  who  had  to 
work  for  their  living,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  those  who  had  not.  A 
persons  who  possessed  £200  a  year  in 
Consols  paid  the  same  amount  of  Income 
Tax  as  the  man  who  had  to  earn  that 
amount  of  money  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  The  amount  of  the  rebate  was 
the  same,  but  the  two  individuals  were  in 
a  totally  different  position.  The  man 
with  his  income  in  Consols  could,  if  he 
wished,  spend  every  Id.  of  it  on  reason- 
able expenditure  ;  but  the  man  who  had 
to  labour  for  the  same,  amount  must 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
income  to  life  insurance,  allowance  for 
sickness,  for  being  accidentally  thrown  out 
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of  work,  and  for  other  contingencies. 
These  things  imposed  an  absolute  tax  of 
at  least  3s.  in  the  £1,  which  the  prudent 
man  was  bound  to  provide  for,  but  which 
the  man  who  had  an  income  spontaneously 
from  sources  of  capital  neeii  not  do.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  Income  Tax,  was  inflicting  a  great 
hardship  upon  this  large  class  of  the 
community ;  and  he  (Mr.  Bartley) 
entered  his  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  effect 
on  the  industrial  incomes  by  this 
increase.  Instead  of  this  class  of 
people  receiving  consideration  in  a 
period  when  they  needed  it,  an  additional 
h^dship  had  been  put  upon  them.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
anomaly  arising  from  two  classes  of 
income  ;  and  those  persons  who  enjoyed 
a  spontaneous  income  from  capital  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pay  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  those  whose  incomes  were 
dependent  on  their  labours,  and  which 
in  most  cases  ceased  on  their  death. 

•Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  appealed  to  us  to  say 
whether  we  should  vote  against  the 
Resolution.  I  know  that  it  is  rarely  that 
an  Opposition  takes  the  responsibility  of 
framing  a  counter  Budget.  That  is  a 
demand  sometimes  put  to  an  Opposition, 
but  which,  I  think,  is  never  complied 
with,  and  I  do  not  propose  that  we  should 
comply  with  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
Clearly  we  could  not  vote  for  a  deficit^ 
and,  therefore,  I  should  recommend  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
London  University  not  to  press  his 
Motion  to  a  Division.  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
mention  a  point  with  regard  to  direct  and 
indirect  taxation.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman includes  in  his  figures  relating 
to  direct  taxation  the  2d.  which 
was  put  on  specially  for  war  purposes  in 
the  year  1885.  I  looked  upon  that  2d. 
as  an  item  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
taken  off,  and  it  was  t^ken  off  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Otherwise  my 
movement  was  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  indirect  taxation  and  increasing 
direct  taxation.  I  reduced  the  Tea 
Duties,  portion  of  the  Tobacco  Dutj, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  put  on  the  Estate 
Duty  and  increased  the  Succession 
Duty.     Therefore,  so  far  as  my  persoiuti 
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action  ife  concerned,  I  certainly  did 
nothing  to  relieve  direct  taxation.  All 
my  movements  were  the  other  way.  The 
country,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  drank  so 
merrily  during  one  or  two  of  these  years 
that,  notwithstanding  my  reductions, 
they  forced  an  increased  receipt  from 
indirect  taxation  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  I  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  that  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  indirect  taxation  which 
came  from  such  a  source.  I  think  it 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  though  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  cannot  technically 
be  bound  to  do  so,  that  the  large  sum 
paid  towards  free  education  went 
exactly  to  the  same  class  as  are  most 
benefited  by  the  reduction  of  indirect 
taxation.  The  working  classes  gained 
more  through  free  education  than 
they  would  have  gained  if  the  money 
had  been  spent  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Tea  Duties.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  we  had  used 
the  argument  that  the  Government 
would  be  hampered  as  regards  the 
Customs  Duties  by  the  Irish  proposals, 
and  he  said  that  he  thought  they  would 
not  be  hampered  any  more  than  they  are 
now.  I  can  put  two  cases  which  would 
show  you  where  you  would  be  hampered. 
Suppose  we  were  to  propose  to  abolish 
the  whole  of  the  Tea  Duties.  That 
would  be  a  loss  of  £3,000,000  ;  and  the 
Irish  share  would  be  £353,000.  But 
now  we  could  recoup  ourselves  for  a 
great  portion  of  that  loss,  and  probably 
it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  by  a  re- 
organisation of  taxation  in  different 
directions.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  whole  of  this  amount 
was  put  on  various  forms  of  stamp 
transactions  and  Death  Duties,  the  pro- 
portion of  Ireland  to  that  would  be 
1-1 8th.  We  could  recoup  by  that 
£166,000,  and  our  loss  then  would  be 
£187,030,  whereas  now  we  should  have 
to  bear  the  whole  loss  of  £353,000.  In 
round  figures  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
£200,000  out  of  the  small  contribution 
which  Ireland  would  pay.  Again,  sup- 
pose you  were  to  propose  to  abolish  the 
Tea  Duty  and  recoup  yourselves  by  an 
increase  in  the  Excise,  theoretically  you 
could  get  back  a  portion  of  that  from  Ire- 
land as  Ireland's  share  ;  but  you  would  be 
taxing  a  particular  commodity  to  which 
the  Irish  would  be  most  specially  opposed. 
You  would  have  to  get  your  extra  money 


through  the  goodwill  of  the  Irish  Exe- 
cutive, and  I  think  you  would  find  that 
such  an  operation,  though  comparatively 
easy  now,  would,  when  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  as  regards  taxation  are 
entirely  different,  become  a  more  difficult 
operation. 

♦Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
reply,  did  not  meet  the  substance  of  his 
argument,  but  picked  out  certain  items, 
which  he  said  were  particularly  British  ; 
but  they  must  consider,  not  particular 
sums,  but  the  Expenditure  as  a  whole. 
The  righ  t  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  argue 
that  if  they  reduced  the  Customs  they 
should  relieve  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  proportion  even  under  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.  But  under  that  Bill,  if  the  Customs 
were  abolished,  Great  Britain  would  still 
contribute  many  millions  to,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  Expenditure, 
while  Ireland  would  then  contribute 
nothing.  However,  he  was  obliged  to 
the  Committee  for  allowing  him  to  bring 
the  matter  before  them.  In  response  to 
the  appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  and  not 
put  the  Committee  to  the  trouble  of  a 
Division. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

•Sir  J.  DORINGTON  (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury )moved  the  following  Amend- 
ment, to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Resolu- 
tion : — 

"  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  Lands,  Tene- 
ments, and  Hereditaments  chargeable  with  In- 
come Tax  under  Schedules  A  and  B  of  the  said 
Act,  the  annual  value  on  which  such  Income 
Tax  is  assessed  shall  be  the  net  and  not  the 
gross  value  thereof." 

He  said,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
increase  of  Id.  to  the  Income  Tax,  he 
wished  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
grievances  under  which  the  agricultural 
interest  laboured  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  depression  in  agriculture  wat 
shown  by  the  fact  that  1,165,000  acres 
had  passed  out  of  cultivation  since  the 
year  1882.  They  had  also  the  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  yield  of  Id.  in  the  Income  Tax  under 
Schedule  A  had  fallen  from  £217,000 
down  to  £191,000.  These  two  facts 
alone  showed  the  extent  of  the  agricul- 
tural suffering,  and  yet  this  was  the  occa- 
sion taken  to  impose  an  extra  Id.  In- 
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come  Tax  upon  that  interest.  He  should 
like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
follow  a  precedent  he  created  on  Monday- 
night,  when  he  proposed  to  remit  a  single 
tax  upon  certain  stamps  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  falling  and  unproductive 
tax.  The  agricultural  industry  was  a 
falling  industry,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  apply 
the  same  argument  to  that  interest.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Income  Tax  under 
Schedules  A  and  B  was  levied  upon  the 
gross  value  of  the  incomes  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  agriculturists  they  never 
received  that  figure  from  the  land. 
In  one  of  his  remarkable  speeches  as  far 
back  as  1853  the  present  Prime  Minister 
argued  this  question  very  thoroughly 
and  made  great  admissions.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  in 
the  first  place  that — 

"  Land  pays  not  on  an  income  assessed  by  the 
possessors,  but  by  a  standard  independent  of 
them,  without  the  smallest  deduction  in  respect 
of  the  difference  between  gross  and  net 
income." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  speech 
went  on  to  say — 

"It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  estimate  how 
much  land  and  houses  really  pay  we  must 
deduct  the  whole  difference  between  gross  and 
net  income.  What  are  the  deductions  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  this  difference  ?  If  we 
had  to  construct  a  new  scheme,  what  should 
we  be  called  on,  and  I  must  say  what  should  we 
in  justice  be  compelled,  to  allow  on  this  score  ?'» 

Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  down  the  deductions  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  for,  such  as  repairs, 
insurance,  law  charges,  agency,  and 
management,  estimating  that  16  per  cent, 
should  be  allowed  in  respect  of  these 
matters.  At  the  present  period  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country  were 
labouring  under  great  difficulties.  At 
the  period  to  which  he  referred,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present 
Premier  apparently  satisfied  his  own 
mind  that  the  claim  of  the  agricultural 
interest  was  just  equitable  ;  but  he  re- 
fused redress  on  the  ground  that  incomes 
derived  from  land  were  stable,  while  other 
incomes  were  precarious.  At  the  present 
time  could  anyone  pretend  that  incomes 
derived  from  land  were  other  than  pre- 
carious ?  The  agricultural  interest 
could  certainly  say  that  it  was  by  no 
means  lightly  taxed  in  other  respects, 
and  that  the  burdens  on  land  were  ^xces- 

Sir  J*  Dorington 


sive.  It  was  a  national  question,  for  the 
nation  itself  had  a  vast  interest  in  making 
this  great  industry  prosperous,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  not  unduly  oppressed  by  taxa- 
tion. The  subventions  in  aid  of  local 
rates  seemed  to  be  thought  specially 
favourable  to  land  ;  but  from  the  Return 
which  had  been  presented  to  that  House 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler)  it  would 
be  seen  that  no  special  advantage  was 
given  to  country  districts.  In  order 
to  find  what  the  real  charge  was 
the  rateable  value  per  head  must 
be  taken,  and  the  amount  paid  in 
rates  on  that  basis  must  be  calculated ; 
and  while  in  country  districts  this  was 
14s.  7d.,  in  urban  districts  it  was  158.  8d., 
in  boroughs  18s.,  and  in  London  378.  6d. 
He  gave  up  the  case  with  regard  to 
London  ;  but  why  should  rural  districts 
be  charged  lis.  7d.  as  compared  with 
158.  8d.  for  urban  districts  ?  When  they 
considered  for  what  purposes  rates  were 
required  they  would  see  that  the  people 
in  rural  districts  paid  very  much  in  ex- 
cess of  what  they  required,  and  that  the 
rates  were  really  taxes  upon  production, 
and  not  for  services  received.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  rural  districts '  were 
entitled  to  some  remission,  and  that  the 
Income  Tax  should  be  charged  on  the 
rateable  value  instead  of  on  the  gross. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  allow  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  that 
way  he  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon 
the  agricultural  interest.  He  begged  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stood  in  his 
name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  worda 
"  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  Lands,  Tene- 
ments, and  Hereditaments  chargeable  with 
Income  Tax  under  Schedules  A  and  B  of  the 
said  Act,  the  annual  value  on  which  such 
Income  Tax  is  assessed  shall  be  the  net  and 
not  the  gross  value  thereof." — (^Sir  John 
Jhtrington!) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  it  is  not  from  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  agricultural 
interest  that  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I 
am  not  able  to  assent  to  the  Amendment. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  distinction  as  to  the  principle  oa 
which  the  tax  is  levied  under  Schedule 
A  and  the  other  Schedules  of  the  Bill, 
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But  there  is  an  equal  anomaly  on  the 
other  side  with  regard  to  the  Death 
Duties.  I  am  against  the  anomaly  in 
both  eases,  and  should  like  to  see  it  in 
both  eases  redressed.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  leave  the  anomaly  with  re- 
gard to  the  Death  Duties  remaining,  and 
to  get  rid  of  that  which  relates  to  the 
Income  Tax.  The  hon.  Baronet  refers 
to  the  Debates  in  1853  and  to  the  great 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W. 
£.  Gladstone)  with  respect  to  differential 
rates  according  to  the  character  of  the 
income.  The  answer  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
is  that  all  these  questions  were  raised  in 
1852,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to 
establish  differential  rates  between  landed 
income  and  industrial  income.  These 
proposals  were  answered  by  the  speech 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister ;  and  the 
remarkable  circumstance  is  that,  since 
then,  no  responsible  Government  and  no 
responsible  Opposition  has  endeavoured 
to  establish  that  distinction,  so  completely 
was  the  matter  settled  by  the  speech  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  in  1853  and  by  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1852.  What  I 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Baronet  is 
that  his  claim  arises  from  the  distress  of 
the  agricultural  interest ;  but,  if  his 
Amendment  were  carried,  it  would  apply 
to  the  whole  of  Schedule  A,  part  of 
which  relates  to  house  property.  The 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  reasonable  one.  The  hon. 
Baronet  also  proposes  to  include  Schedule 
B.  But  no  tenant  farmer  under  Schedule 
need  pay  at  all  upon  the  system  of  levying 
the  tax  of  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
complains — he  need  not  pay  except  upon 
the  actual  profits  he  has  made.  The  hon. 
Baronet*s  Amendment  is  erroneous  in 
two  respects.  Schedule  A  covers  much 
more  than  his  argument  applies  to,  and 
under  Schedule  B  it  has  no  application 
at  all.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  to  the  farmers  a  Circular  in- 
structing them  as  to  their  position  under 
Schedule  B,  and  how  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  oppressive  treatment  by 
transferring  themselves  to  Schedule  D. 
If  they  do  that,  and  if  their  profits  have 
really  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point, 
they  will  pay  nothing  at  all  in  Income 
Tax.  I  am  very  anxious,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Baronet,  to  deal  with  the 
anomalies  existing  now  in  favour  of  real 
property  under  the  Death  Djtios;  but 
that  cannot  be  treated  separately   from 


the  anomaly  under  Schedule  A  of  the 
Income  Tax.  If  this  Motion  were  carried 
the  proposals  to  cover  the  deficit  would 
be  practically  non-effective.  I  perfectly 
admit  all  the  arguments  in  regard  to  the 
anomalies  ;  but  I  hope  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  consider  the  impossibility  of  dealing 
with  them  now  and  in  the  manner  he 
would  be  disposed  to  suggest. 

•Colonel  E.  HUGHES  (Woolwich) 
said,  he  only  rose  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  present  or  some  other  Government 
would  remedy  the  anomaly  by  which  one 
kind  of  income  paid  9d.  in  the  £1  and 
another  kind  of  income  only  7d.,  for  7d. 
on  £20  gross  rating  of  a  house  was  equal 
to  9d.  on  £15  the  net  rating,  which 
latter  was  the  real  income.  Many 
Prime  Ministers  had  promised  redress, 
but  nothing  had  been  done.  He  had 
expected  redress  in  this  matter  from  the 
late  Government,  but  it  did  not  come  ; 
and  he  felt  that  any  Government,  even  a 
Radical  one,  would  confer  a  boon  by 
applying  a  remedy  for  the  anomaly 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  H.  R.  FARQUHARSON  (Dor- 
set, W.)  said,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
coolness  with  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  made  his  statement 
opposing  the  suggestion  contained 
in  the  Amendment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  how  severely  agri- 
culture was  suffering,  and  yet,  as  an 
answer  to  a  suggestion  for  practical 
relief,  he  referred  hon  Members  to  the 
Death  Duties.  Agriculturists  wanted 
immediate  relief.  There  were  mistakes 
in  the  wording  of  the  Amendment,  but 
they  could  easily  be  remedied.  Under 
the  Income  Tax  Act  it  was  laid  down 
that  in  Schedule  A  taxes  should  be 
levied  on  the  annual  value,  and  that  in 
Schedule  D  taxes  should  be  levied  on 
actual  profits.  If  the  Act  were  amended 
so  as  to  substitute  "  profits  "  for  "value" 
under  Schedule  A  the  remedy  which  was 
desired  would  be  given.  It  might  also 
be  necessary  to  alter  the  Exemption 
Clauses  to  make  sure  that  payment  was 
made  only  on  net  gains.  If  under 
Schedule  D  it  was  permissible  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  carrying  on  business,  why  was 
it  not  so  under  Scheilule  A  also  ?  The 
expenses  of  managing  any  estate  were 
very  great,  and  they  were  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.  Landowners 
had  to  spend  large  sums  in  repairs  and 
improvements,  and  it  was  a  great  hard- 
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ship  that  they  had  to  pay  Income  Tax  on 
all  this  expenditure.  It  was. not  to  be 
expected  that  in  these  circumstances  they 
would  be  disposed  to  lay  out  more  money 
on  their  estates  than  could  possibly  be 
helped ;  and  it  should  be  considered  that 
for  heavy  taxation  and  pinching  the 
expenditure  bad  dwelling-houses  for  the 
labourers  would  result,  and  that  would 
be  another  cause  of  the  labourers  flocking 
to  the  towns.  Should  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  still  hold  Office  next 
year,  he  hoped  he  woidd  make  up  his 
mind  do  something  for  the  agricultural 
interest,  if  nothing  could  be  done  at 
once.  He  had  endeavoured  to  point  out 
to  him  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
and  to  show  him  that  great  injustice  was 
being  done,  and  he  looked  to  him  to  bear 
the  agricultural  interest  in  mind 
when  he  next  had  to  deal  with  financial 
proposals. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke) said,  it  was  most  unfair  that  land- 
owners should  have  to  pay  Income  Tax 
on  the  gross  amount  of  the  rental,  when 
they  ought  to  pay,  as  other  commercial 
people  did,  on  the  net  amount.  It  was 
particularly  hard  on  the  landowners, 
because  the  charges  which  they  had  to 
pay  before  any  of  the  rental  went  into 
their  own  pockets  were  not  taken  into 
account.  If  those  were  properly  con- 
sidered they  would  work  out  at  some- 
thing like  25  or  30  percent,  off  the  gross, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  there 
was  the  collection  of  the  rent,  and 
repairs  which  were  necessary.  If  these 
remissions  from  the  gross  amount  were 
allowed,  it  would  be  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  throughout 
the  country,  because  there  was  no  doubt 
that  in  the  country  they  considered  the 
Income  Tax  was  collected  in  a  very 
arbitrary  way.  It  was  not  taken  upon 
the  profits  at  all.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  farmers,  if  they  chose,  might 
be  assesed  under  Schedule  D.  That 
was  technically  true,  but  practically 
very  very  few  farmers  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  right,  as  the  large 
majority  of  them  did  not  keep  accounts 
and  had  no  books  to  produce,  and,  in 
order  to  be  assessed  under  Schedule  D, 
they  must  be  prepared  with  documentary 
evidence  of  that  kind.  A  statement  had 
been  issued  to  show  that  the  rates  had 
fallen  very  considerably  in  the  country 
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in  recent  times.  The  fall,  as  everybody 
knew,  was  due  to  the  better  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law.  But  the  rate- 
payers in  the  country  were  hardly  treated 
as  compared  with  the  ratepayers  in  the 
towns.  In  a  town,  a  shopkeeper  paid 
rates  in  respect  of  the  house,  perhaps  a 
small  one,  in  which  he  conducted  his 
business  ;  a  jeweller,  for  example,  with 
a  capital  of  £10,000  or  £20,000,  paid  in 
that  way.  The  cultivator  of  land  in  the 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  was  assessed 
in  respect  of  all  the  acres  under  his 
control,  so  that  he,  who  possessed 
probably  a  very  much  smaller  capital 
than  the  jeweller,  had  to  pay  rates  in 
respect  of  a  very  much  larger  area. 
The  rates  paid  by  the  small  farmers 
were,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  higher  than 
the  rates  paid  by  the  shopkeepers  in 
towns.  Another  matter  affecting^  land- 
owners was  the  amount  which  they  had 
now  to  pay  for  stamps  on  leases.  When 
a  farm  lease  was  made,  the  rent,  of 
course,  was  mentioned  in  it  ;  but  the  rent 
now  included  the  tithe  as  well  as  the 
amount  to  be  given  for  the  farm  itself, 
and  the  unfortunate  landlord  had  to  pay 
Stamp  Duty  on  the  whole  amount  ;  in 
other  words,  he  paid  Stamp  Duty  in 
respect  of  the  tithe  in  addition  to  Stamp 
Duty  in  respect  of  the  rent.  The  land 
was  undoubtedly  unfairly  taxed.  In 
former  days  the  land  could  bear  the 
taxation  levied  upon  it ;  but  it  could  not 
do  so  now,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  counties  the  land  was 
rapidly  going  out  of  cultivation,  and 
even  the  small  remissions  they  now  asked 
for  would  be  a  great  relief  to  agricul- 
turists. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  (Warwickshire,  Tarn- 
worth)  said,  he  agreed  with  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
hardship  of  landlords  being  called  upon 
to  pay  Income  Tax  on  gross  rental.  He 
had  been  convinced  in  his  own  mind  for 
some  years — and  he  had  stated  it  in  pub- 
lic— that  the  Exchequer  received  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum  which 
they  might  fairly  say  they  were  not  en- 
titled to.  Under  the  present  system 
farmers  and  landlords  felt  it  to  be  a  gross 
injustice  ;  but  the  class  which  felt  the 
injustice  the  most  was  that  of  the  yeoman 
farmer,  who  farmed  his  own  land  and  paid 
upon  a  presumed  rental  and  upon  a  pre- 
sumed income.  That  man  had,  perhaps, 
for  many  years  earned  no  income  what- 
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ever  ;  jet  his  income  was  taxed  as  though 
he  waa  earning  the  same  income  as  he 
was  15  or  20  years  ago.  They  naturally 
all  looked  upon  this  as  a  great  hardship. 
No  class  in  the  country  would  appreciate 
the  importance  of  altering  the  system  of 
collecting  the  income  from  land  more 
than  the  owners  and  occupiers  and  culti- 
Tators  of  their  own  land.  He  accordingly 
appealed  earnestly  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  do  what  he  could  to 
relieve  the  land,  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  suffering  under  the  greatest 
difficulties.  The  agricultural  interest 
was  undouhtedly  in  a  state  of  complete 
ruin.  If  something  were  done  hy  the 
Government  to  relieve  that  interest  they 
would  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the 
country  generally. 

•Mr.  FREEMAN-MITFORD  (War- 
wick, Stratford)  said,  the  Income  Tax 
was,  perhaps,  the  fairest  tax  that  could 
possibly  be  raised  by  way  of  increasing 
the  Revenue  of  the  country  ;  but  if  they 
were  to  have  an  Income  Tax,  let  it  be 
raised  upon  what  was  really  income.  An 
agricultural  income  might  be  defined  as 
something  which  did  not  come  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  outgoings  were 
like  the  poor — they  were  always  with 
them.  He  ventured  to  think  that 
at  the  present  moment  landowners  were 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  which  prevailed 
amongst  farmers.  Some  consideration, 
therefore,  should  be  shown  to  them. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  present 
system  was  a  monstrous  injustice. 
They  had  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Government  to  do  something  for 
them.  The  present  condition  of  farmers 
was  such  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  Income  Tax.  In  fact,  they  were  not 
making  an  income.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  were  actually  working 
their  farms  at  a  loss.  To  call  upon  these 
men  to  pay  Income  Tax  at  the  present 
moment  was  asking  them  to  do  that 
which  they  positively  could  not  do.  If 
they  attempted  to  claim  exemption  from 
the  Income  Tax  by  appealing  to  be  put 
on  Schedule  D,  it  was  really  trying  to  do 
that  which  was  impossible,  because, 
although  a  man  might  be  an  excellent 
fanner,  he  was  not  for  that  reason  an 
accountant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  farmers 
did  not  keep  accounts.  He  personally 
had  a  very  large  experience  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  his  own  part  of  the 


country,  and  he  could  safely  say  it 
would  be  altogether  an  exceptional 
thing  to  find ,  the  farmer  keep  such 
accounts  as  would  satisfy  the  Income 
Tax  Commissioners,  when  appealed  to,  to 
relieve  a  farmer  from  Schedule  B  and 
put  him  on  Schedule  D.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  farmer  to  keep  such 
accounts.  His  trade  was  not  like  the 
ordinary  trade  of  the  country.  It  was 
altogether  peculiar.  He  ventured  to 
think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
indeed  for  the  farmer  to  keep  such  books 
as  were  kept  by  ordinary  tradesmen  in 
the  country.  It  was  on  that  account  that 
he  hoped  the  Government  would,  in  their 
mercy,  think  a  little  of  the  agricultural 
interest.  They  never  stood  more  in  need 
of  'consideration  than  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  Government  might 
rely  upon  it  that  they  would  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  classes  interested  in 
agriculture  if  they  would  give  the  matter 
their  serious  consideration.  From  no 
class  would  they  earn  greater  gratitude 
than  from  the  agricultural  labourers, 
whose  well-being  was  dependent  upon 
the  well-being  not  only  of  farmers,  but 
also  of  the  landlords,  who  did  their  best 
to  find  labour  for  them  when  labour  was 
scarce  in  the  winter  time  and  when  they 
were  sorely  in  need  of  work.  Alas,  how- 
ever, now  the  efforts  of  the  landlords 
were  paralysed  and  the  efforts  of  the 
farmers  were  paralysed,  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  driven  into  the  towns 
to  swell  the  distress  which  already  pre- 
vailed there. 

♦Mr.  J.  G.  LAWSON  (York,  N.R., 
Thirsk)  said,  he  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  in  corroboration  of  what  the  hou. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  had  said.  He 
had  watched  this  question  for  some  years, 
and  he  thought  he  could  show  that 
although  the  sum  received  under  Sche- 
dule B  was  a  small  sum  and  a  decreasing 
sum,  yet  it  was  a  sum  which  included  a 
large  amount,  which  ought  never  to  find 
its  way  into  the  Exchequer  at  all.  The 
total  sura  collected  under  Schedule  B  in 
the  year  1891-2  was  only  £230,000  ;  but 
he  doubted  if  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  collect  so  much  under  that  Sche- 
dule during  the  present  year.  Under  the 
Act  of  1887  farmers  had  the  option  of 
being  assessed  under  Schedule  D  as 
traders.  In  the  year  1887  160  farmers 
availed  themselves  of  the  option,  and, 
instead     of     pa3ring    on   £22,000,   they 
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paid  on  only  £2,500  ;  and  in  a  more  recent 
case,  last  year,  116  farmers  were  assessed 
as  traders,  and  paid  on  £6,826  instead  of 
on  £55,900  These  were  picked  men 
among  the  farming  class  who  had  books 
to  show,  and  that  showed  that  they  were 
only  realising  one-eighth  of  the  assessed 
profit  of  the  land  they  cultivated.  There- 
fore, the  receipts  under  Schedule  B  should 
not  be  £230,000,  but  £30,000.  The  first 
moral  of  this  was  that  the  farmers  of  the 
land  were  overtaxed,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
relieve  them.  But  he  knew  that  land- 
owners were  treated  with  indifference  by 
the  Government.  They  were  an  op- 
pressed and  a  proscribed  race.  They 
belonged  to  the  educated  class,  and  con- 
sequently they  could  expect  little  sym- 
pathy at  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  on 
the  Ministerial  side.  They  had  to  pay  a 
larger  share  of  Income  Tax — a  War 
Tax — than  was  just,  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  we  were  not  at  war  with 
any  Power,  nor  likely  to  be.  The 
increased  Expenditure,  they  were  told, 
was  in  respect  of  Education  and 
further  expenditure  upon  the  Postal  Ser- 
vice. The  farmers  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  but  they  certainly 
did  not  call  for  it,  because  it  deprived 
them  of  cheap  labour.  As  to  increased 
expenditure  on  the  Post  Office  the  far- 
mers did  not  ask  for  that,  because  postal 
facilities  in  the  way  of  the  Parcel  Post 
enabled  fresh  supplies  to  be  brought  into 
a  rising  market,  and  they  had  to  pay  for 
advantages  to  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer admitted  that  Scnedule  B  had 
decreased  in  value  from  £48,000  to 
£36,000  per  penny,  and  it  was  also  the 
fact  that  in  Schedule  A  (which  included 
houses  and  lands)  the  agricultural  land 
had  fallen  from  £217,000  to  £191,000 
to  each  penny  of  the  tax.  It  was 
no  satisfaction  to  the  farmers  to 
find  that  they  were  becoming  poorer 
while  the  other  classes  were  growing 
richer  every  year.  He  admitted  that 
the  man  who  faimed  his  own  land  had  an 
advantage ;  he  could  claim  an  abate- 
ment if  he  could  show  a  loss  on  rent  and 
on  profits.  The  farmer  could  also  get  an 
abatement,  but  not  so  the  landlord,  whose 
rent,  through  abatement  to  the  tenants,  rent 
charges,  and  repairs,  was  considerably 
reduced  from  its  assessed  value.  Those 
were  matters  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  should  take  into  his  considera- 
tion with  a  view  to  finding  a  remedv. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshu-e,  Slea- 
ford)  :  I  am  very  glad  that  my  hon.  Friend 
has  raised  this  question,  and  I  am  delighted 
also  to  find  that  the  landed  interest  has 
so  admirable  a  champion  as  my  hon. 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  has  proved 
himself  to  be.  I  am  afraid  this  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  very  ievi  opportunities, 
if  not  the  only  one,  we  shall  have  during 
the  present  Session  of  discussing  the 
agricultural  situation.  That  situation, 
which  certainly  was  bad  enough  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  has  un- 
doubtedly not  in  any  way  improved  since. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as- 
sumed— and  I  think  rightly — that  this 
question  was  raised  on  the  ground  of 
agricultural  depression.  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  a  very  general  and  wide- 
spread feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  something  like  bitter 
resentment  at  the  way  in  whith  they  con- 
sider their  interests  have  been  neglected. 
No  class  of  people  in  the  country  know 
as  well  as  they  do  how  urgent  is  the 
case,  which  is  not  allowed  to  receive  any 
portion,  or  which  is  allowed  to  receive 
hardly  any  portion,  of  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  It  is  no 
answer  to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  J.  Dorington)  to  point  to  anomalies 
of  the  Death  Duties,  and  to  the  anomalies 
of  assessing  the  Income  Tax  on  the 
gross  instead  of  upon  the  net,  and  to  say 
that  these  anomalies  would  be  dealt  with 
when  there  is  time.  The  Government 
do  not,  I  think,  adequately  realise  that 
what  we  really  want  is  something  in  the 
nature,  if  possible,  of  some  relief.  Nor 
is  it  sufficient  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
Schedule  A  are  included  houses  as  well 
as  land.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
acknowledged  that  it  was  perfectly 
true,  as  was  pointed  out  in  1853, 
that  there  was  a  serious  inequality 
between  the  cases  of  land  and  trade.  I 
think  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
inequality  amounts*  to  as  much  as  this — 
that  a  7d.  Income  Tax  is  really  equal  to 
a  9d.  Income  Tax  as  far  as  land  is  con- 
cerned. If  that  was  the  case  in  1853, 
the  burden  is  infinitely  heavier  now.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tewkesbury 
(Sir  J.  Dorington)  pointed  out  that  on 
examining  the  deductions  it  was  foand 
necessary  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at 
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the  difference  between  the  gross  and  the 
net,  the  first  item  taken  into  considera- 
tion was  the  necessary  outgoings,  such 
as  those  for  repairs.  In  1853  16  per 
cent,  was  allowed  for  these  outgoings, 
and  I  am  confident  that  a  much  larger  sum 
ought  to  be  made  to-day  ;  for,  while  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  rentals 
throughout  England  in  almost  all  cases 
have  diminished,  the  outgoings  remain 
the  same,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
they  have  been  considerably  increased. 
That  being  so,  it  was  that  the  real  burden 
of  the  Income  Tax  on  land  at  the  present 
is  greatly  heavier  than  the  estimate  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  many  years 
ago.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
laid  it  down  in  his  speech  only  the  other 
night  that  it  was  financially  unsound  to 
raise  the  rate  of  duties  on  articles  the 
revenue  of  which  has  notoriously  in- 
creased. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :    That  was  a 
question. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  Well,  it  was  a 
question  which  I  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  adopt ;  but,  whether 
he  adopted  it  or  not,  I  do  not  think  he 
could  dispute  the  proposition.  In  the 
same  speech  he  said  that  the  tax  under 
Schedule  A  on  agricultural  land  has 
fallen  from  £217,000  per  annum  to 
£190,000,  although  it  has  risen  on 
houses,  whilst  Schedule  B  has  also  fallen 
heavily — namely,  from  £48,000  per 
annum  to  £36,000.  In  spite  of  these 
facts  we  are  now  subject  to  an  increase 
of  duty,  and  an  increase  which  will  fall 
ilpon  those  who  pay  under  these  Schedules 
with  great  hardship.  On  his  own  show- 
ing, the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  had  it 
been  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  might 
have  considered  that  in  these  cases  he 
might  have  remitted  the  duty  altogether. 
In  any  event,  I  think  we  are  fully  entitled 
to  ask  him  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  mitigating  the  hardship  and 
injustice  of  the  present  state  of  things  by 
taking  care  that  in  future  the  Income 
Tax  on  land  shall  be  assessed  on  the  net 
instead  of  the  gross,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  most  bitter  disappointment  will  be 
experienced  by  fanners  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  land  throughout  the 
country  at  the  Financial  Statement  of  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman.  They  have  been 
looking  forward,  I  believe,  to  the  Budget, 
and  hoping  against  hope  that  possibly 
•omething    might    be    done    for    them. 


There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  bitter  feeling 
of  resentment  against  the   Government 
because   of   the  way    in   which,  during 
practically    the   whole   of   this    Session, 
their    interests   have   been   ignored.     A 
Motion    was  placed    on    the  Paper    by 
the  Government  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  agricultural  depression  and 
into  the  remedies  that  might  be  adopted. 
If  the  appointment  of  that   Committee 
was  really  regarded  by  the  Government 
as  a  very  serious  and  important  matter, 
why  is  it  that  they  have  never  gone  on  with 
it  ?     I  know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  a  speech  somewhere  in  the  country 
in  which  he  referred  to  well-known  pro- 
ceedings   in    the   House    of    Commons 
which  had  prevented  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.     I  assume  that  he  was 
referring  to  the  effect  that   I  had   felt 
it   my   duty — and   that  other  Members, 
including    one   gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House — had  felt  it  their  duty, 
to   give    Notice    of  Amendments  to  the 
Motion.     Seeing  that   the    Government 
have  the  whole  time  of  the   House    of 
Commons  at  their  disposal,  surely,  if  they 
thought  the  matter  a  serious  and  important 
one,  they  might  have  devoted  some  few 
hours  to  its  discussion.     I  admit  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  I  do 
not  altogether  share  the  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  great  importance  of 
appointing  that  Committee,  at  all  events, 
with  the  proposed  Reference.     It  appears 
to  me,  I  own,  that  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
ference are  more  calculated  to  lead  to  con- 
siderable waste  of  time  and  to  produce  a 
long   inquiry   into   matters    which     are 
perfectly   well   known   already   than   to 
secure   any    practical  measure   of  relief 
within  any   reasonable   period    of  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  indicate  by  an  Amendment  the 
direction    which  I  thought   the  inquiry 
ought  to  take.     My  misgivings  as  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed   inquiry   were   confirmed    by   the 
speech  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  on  this  question  very  early  in  the 
Session.     I  do  not  wish  to  impute  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  is  wanting 
in     sympathy     with     the     agricultural 
interest,  because  I  do  not  believe  he   is  ; 
but,   at   the   same   time,    I   cannot  help 
telling  him  that  I  regarded  the  speech  he 
made  in  that  Session  as  a  positively  heart- 
breaking speech  to  every  member  of  tho 
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agricultural  community.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  practically  acknowledged 
that  the  agricultural  depression  was 
owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  that  if  that  fall 
continued  the  depression  must  become 
worse.  At  the  same  time  he  rejected 
every  proposal  for  a  remedy.  Protec- 
tion was,  in  his  view,  an  intolerable 
heresy.  He  could  not  do  anything  for 
the  reform  of  the  currency,  and  he  said 
that  if  we  wanted  any  relief  we  must 
point  out,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  deficit 
was  to  be  made  good.  That  is  a  new 
doctrine  to  me.  I  always  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  not  of  the  Opposition,  to 
propose  new  methods  of  taxation.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee at  any  unnecessary  length.  I 
have  stated  as  moderately  as  I  can  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  genuine  feeling  of  the 
agricultural  community  at  the  present 
time.  I  still  believe  that  some  Members  of 
the  Government  do  not  altogether  realise 
how  very  serious  the  position  is,  or  under- 
stand that  it  is  becoming  worse  from  day 
to  day.  On  the  top  of  all  the  calamities 
we  have  suffered,  an  unusual  drought  is 
now  doing  great  injury  in  many  districts. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, I  do  hope  the  Government  will 
bear  in  mind  the  gravity  of  the  position, 
and  that  if  it  be  not  possible  to  accept 
this  Amendment  they  will  make  up  their 
minds  to  apply  some  practical  remedy  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  the  present 
state  of  things. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  If  the  last  sentence 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
represented  the  spirit  and  effect  of  his 
whole  speech,  I  should  have  had  very 
little  to  complain  of,  because  the  recog- 
nition that  has  been  given  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  of  the  state  of  the  law 
and  likewise  of  the  general  claims  of 
the  agricultural  body  would  have  left 
no  very  great  difference  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  us  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  find  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  their  power  of 
doing  what  they  could  for  its  relief  were 
it  open  to  relief.  But  when  I  go  back 
to  other  points  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  must  express 
my  deep  regret  at  the  course  taken  by 
him ;   and     if '  it    has   been   taken    by^ 

Mr,  Chaplin 


others  my  regret   extends    to  them  also 
with  regard  to  the  Committee  which  the 
Government,  following  the  example    of 
other  Governments  friendly  to  agricul- 
ture, proposed  to  take.       The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  could  not  agree  to  a 
Committee   appointed   under   the   terms 
upon   which  we   proposed  to  make  the 
appointment.      But  if  the   objection  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  simply  to 
those  terms,  I  am  very  sorry  he  did  not 
enter  into  communication  with  us  upon 
them,  because  my  belief  is  that  we  could 
not  have  failed  to  arrive  at  some  rational 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  terms   of 
the   inquiry   if  it   were   admitted  on    all 
sides   that   an    inquiry  was  not   an  un- 
reasonable  measure  in  itself.       But  the 
Amendment   of    which    the   right    hon. 
Gentleman  gave  Notice  did  not  point  to 
an  alteration  of  the  terms,  but  it  pointed 
to  an  objection  to  the  nomination  of  a 
Committee,  and  to  the  supposed  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  to  propose  imme- 
diate measures  of  relief  instead.     I  must 
say  that   I   regret   very   much   that  an 
inquiry  has  been  stopped,  with  regard  to 
which   it   is  fair,  I   think,  to   say   that, 
although  it  might  not  have  realised  all 
that     sanguine     persons     might     have 
expected  from  it,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  if  the  appointment  had  been  made 
by  general  consent  at    the    commence- 
ment   of    the   Session,    some  particular 
measures    of    justice     or     of     relief — 
perhaps     not     of     very    great     extent, 
but  still  valuable  as  far  as  they  went — 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  inquiry 
The   right  hon.  Gentleman   says  if  we 
thought  the  matter  of  serious  importance, 
we  ought  to  have  found  an  hour  or  two 
or  a  few  hours  for   discussing  it.     But 
who  can  guarantee  to  us  the  number  of 
hours  ?     My  opinion  is  if  we  had  entered 
into  that  question  we  should  not  have 
got   through  it  in    a  single  night ;  and 
when  the  right   hon.  Gentleman   takes 
our  not  having   proceeded   to   the  con- 
sideration of  that  Motion  as  a  sign  that 
we  did  not  consider  the  matter  serious, 
we  are  continually,  not  from  day  to  day 
perhaps,  but  from  week  to  week,  com- 
pelled in  regard  to  other  great  subjects 
to  allege,  sometimes   in  answer  to  hon. 
Gentlemen   opposite,  sometimes  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  this  side   of   the  House, 
that  we  admit  the  gravity  and  urgency 
of  the  question  they  wish  to  put  forward, 
but  that  it  is  impossible,  from  the  still 
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greater  pressure  of  other  matters,  to  give 
them  as  early  a  place  in  the  discussions 
of  the  House  as  we  should  desire.^ 
Certainly  the  suggestions  of  the  right 
hou.  Gentleman  did  not  greatly  tend  to 
facilitate  the  course  of  those  who  desire 
to  administer  relief  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  What  does  he  point  at  ?  He 
points  at  the  restoration  of  Protection, 
with  evident  yearning  and  longing  for 
the  attainment  of  that  happy  state  of 
things.  Does  he  think  that  if  he  were  to 
make  a  proposal  for  the  restoration  of 
Protection,  whatever  effect  his  eloquence 
might  produce  on  the  House,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours  ? 

Mr.  CHAPLIN:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  probably  not  aware  that  I 
very  publicly  and  openly  stated  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  Protection  in  the 
winter,  when  I  said  it  was  not  within 
the  bounds  of  practical  politics. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Then 
why  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
troduce it  in  his  speech  now  as  that 
which  we  should  take  into  coniideration 
in  reference  to  the  great  need  of 
immediate  agricultural  relief  ?  Then  he 
passes  from  Protection  to  bimetallism. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  I  did  not  mention 
bimetallism. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  But 
what  is  the  case  with  respect  to  bi- 
metallism ?  When  the  subject  of  bi- 
metallism was  introduced  to  the  House, 
the  proposer  of  the  Motion  felt  his  diflS- 
culty  so  acutely  that  he  was  obliged  to 
disclaim  having  bimetallism  in  view  ; 
and  while  we  were  contented  with  the 
very  moderate  course  of  simply  declining 
the  Motion  of  that  hon.  Gentleman,  an 
hon.  Member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  sitting  l>ehiud  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  felt  his  objections  to  be  so 
strong  that  he  was  not  satisfied  without 
producing  a  virtual  condemnation  of  bi- 
metallism and  getting  us  to  adopt  a 
Motion  'which  forbade  us,  so  far  as  the 
House  was  concerned,  giving  any  further 
encouragement  or  taking  any  positive 
measures  of  prolonging  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  bimetallism. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  I  did  not  say 
bimetallism.  I  spoke  of  a  reform  of  the 
currency. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  thought 
I  heard  the  word,  but  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  shares  the 
modesty  and  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  of 
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the  Mover  of  the  Motion  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  and  that  he  is  not  prepared 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  bimetallism. 
Therefore,  that  remedy  disappears.  Then, 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  there  was 
the  question  of  the  Relief  of  Local 
Rates.  That  means  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  agricultural  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public  by  direct 
taxation  just  after  the  enormous  Grant 
in  Aid  of  Local  Taxation  that  has 
lately  been  made.  And  yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  is  a  measure 
— I  do  not  enter  upon  the  merits  of  it  at 
this  moment — to  which  all  parties  should 
at  once  submit.  On  the  contrary,  I  do 
not  think  there  could  be  the  smallest 
doubt  that  it  would  be  simply  entering 
on  a  new  and  very  difficult  subject  of 
contest  and  controversy.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  also,  I  think,  weakened 
his  own  ground  very  much  by  a  remark- 
able statement  in  his  speech,  because  he 
said — "  You  may  point  to  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  the  case  of  house  property 
under  Schedule  A.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  do  anything  about  house  property  ; 
we  only  ask  you  to  relieve  land."  Yes ; 
but  what  will  the  owners  of  house 
property  say  to  that  ?  He,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  has  grievances  quite  as  great  as 
those  of  the  land.  The  late  Lord 
Addingtou,  who  was  an  excellent  man, 
was  very  strongly  impressed  with  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  and  in- 
equalities under  Schedule  A ;  but, 
if  I  recollect  rightly.  Lord  Addington 
considered  the  case  of  houses  as  the 
greatest  grievance.  He  thought  that 
relief  ought  to  be  afforded  in  both  cases, 
but  that  the  case  of  houses  was  the  most 
prominent  and  most  glaring  portion  of 
the  case.  And  I  must  frankly  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  ho  asks  us  to 
exclude  houses  from  the  relief  he  proposes 
to  give  to  land,  he  cuts  from  under  his 
feet  the  only  ground  upon  which  it  is 
possible  for  my  right  hon.  Friend  to 
approach  the  question  at  all — namely, 
the  ground  of  the  great  inequali- 
ties that  are  affecting  the  owners 
of  land  now  in  common  with  owners  of 
houses  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
taxed  upon  rents  that  they  do  not  receive. 
Well,  Sir,  that  is  a  real  grievance  ;  that 
is  a  very  serious  grievance.  It  is  a 
grievance  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  is  involved  in  a  form  of 
law  accepted  in  a  manner  by  the  agricul- 
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tural  iDterest  in  consideration  of  other 
exemptions  they  were  supposed  to  enjoy 
and  other  forms  of  relief  that  they  were 
entitled  to  claim.  Do  not  let  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  not  sensible  of  the  reality  and 
breadth  of  that  grievance.  It  is  bad  in 
many  ways.  It  is  bad  because  it  intro- 
duces inequality  between  the  man  who 
pays  Income  Tax  upon  land  and  the  man 
who  pays  Income  Tax  under  Schedule 
D  or  Schedule  E.  It  is  bad  because  it 
introduces  very  great  inequalities  as 
between  different  portions  of  the  country, 
as  between  different  classes  of  estates. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  class  of  estates  in 
this  country  where  the  holdings  are  small, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  ex- 
tremely small  farms  or  cottage  properties. 
Upon  these  estates  generally  the  expense 
of  repairs  is  enormous.  A  large  staff  of 
workmen  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting them.  Take  another  class  of 
estates,  where  there  are  only  large  farms, 
or  take  the  counties  of  Scotland,  where 
leases  used  to  prevail,  and  where  the 
landlord  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  repairs  as  a  general  nile,  unless  it 
might  happen  that  he  had  to  do  with 
them  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
but  where,  as  an  annual  charge,  nothing 
in  many  cases  was  known  of  them  at  all. 
But  in  the  case  of  Ireland  these  deduc- 
tions hardly  exist.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
special  cases.  Therefore,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  no  motive  and  no  disposition 
to  accentuate  these  inequalities.  I  assure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  in  suggest- 
ing that  my  right  hon.  Friend  should 
extend  relief  to  land  and  deny  it  to  house 
property 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  I  did  not  make  the 
suggestion.  I  was  replying  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  understood,  sug- 
gested, or  intended  to  say  so,  that  house 
property  should  not  be  relieved.  He  did 
notice  house  property,  and  said — "  We  are 
quite  satisfied,  if  you  relieve  us  respecting 
land,  to  let  house  property  shift  for  itself." 
But  that  is  just  what  house  property 
would  not  care  to  do.  Let  us  look  at  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  two  subjects  ; 
£190,030  per  penny  indicates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  involved  in  the 
grievances  of  land  ;  £450,000  indicates 
the  grievance  which  affects  houses,  which 
is  quite  as  real  and  genuine  and  true — 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 


both  of  these  being  real  and  genuine. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  little  in 
error  in  referring  to  a  calculation  of  mine 
made  in  1853,  but  which  he  has  quoted 
correctly.  It  could  not  be  said  to  be 
authoritative,  but  it  was  the  best  computa- 
tion I  was  able  to  make.  Unhappily,  the 
landed  property  is  ofton  greatly  handi- 
capped. Unhappily  the  land  of  this 
country  is  in  many  respects  heavily  handi- 
capped, and  where  estates  are  heavily 
handicapped  the  whole  of  this  inequality 
between  the  landlords*  nominal  rental  and 
what  he  actually  receives  falls  not  upon 
the  free  portion  of  his  estate,  but  upon  so 
much  of  his  estate  as  is  encumbered ;  and 
the  inequality  which  he  has  to  bear 
applies,  therefore,  to  that  portion  of  his 
estate  the  revenue  of  which  is  expended 
in  paying  interest  upon  his  mortgage.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  this  matter  cannot 
be  dealt  with,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  disposed  very  fairly  to  admit, 
in  a  petty  and  partial  manner  by  meauB 
of  pure  exemptions.  These  would  be  so 
anomalous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pass  them  without  giving  general  offence, 
and  loading  us  into  a  discussion  far  wider 
and  far  more  complex  in  the  future.  We 
are  most  anxious  that  the  best  and  sim- 
plest means  should  be  devised  of  enabling 
the  tenant  farmer  to  pay  nothing  except 
on  the  profit  he  actually  makes  ;  but  to 
introduce  exemptions  in  the  Income  Tax 
which  are  intended  to  say,  as  between 
two  citizens  of  the  country,  that  one 
shall  not  pay  the  tax  which  another 
shall  pay,  is  striking  at  the  absolute 
root  and  foundation  of  the  tax, 
which  loses  all  its  warrant  and 
justification  when  it  ceases  to  be 
aim  at  substantial  equality  between  all 
the  payers.  In  view  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  tax,  and  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  taxation  of  this  country, 
we  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to  deal 
with  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  con- 
siderations of  justice  involved^  I  admit, 
are  strong ;  but  where,  when  we  come  to 
discuss  details,  it  is  not  possible  to  look, 
at  any  rate,  without  much  consideration, 
upon  such  a  counter  anomaly  as  that 
which  prevails,  and  has  prevailed,  under 
the  Death  Duties.  On  the  nature  of 
that  inequality  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter ;  but  when  the  proposal  is  to  dis- 
turb the  long-established  foundation  of 
the  Income  Tax,  based  upon  the  equal 
taxation  of  the   Schedules,   we  cannot 
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proceed  to  execute  such  a  task  as  that 
without  considering  the  general  position 
of  the  agricultural  interest  in  regard  to 
equalitj  of  treatment  in  taxation.  The 
question  of  the  Death  Duties  then  comes 
immediately  into  view,  and,  we  suhmit  to 
the  House,  quite  irrespective  of  conveni- 
eDceor  inconvenience,  or  to  going  forward 
with  this,  that,  or  the  other  measure  in 
the  present  Seision,  that  those  inequali- 
ties must  be  considered  comprehensively  ; 
and,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  as  it  is 
most  desirable  it  should  be  done,  to  the 
owners  of  land  and  houses  under 
Schedule  A,  the  House  ought  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  endeavour  to  establish  sub- 
stantial justice  between  those  interested 
in  agriculture  and  those  interested  in  all 
other  kinds  of  property  by  removing  the 
serious  anomaly  which  now  prevails  both 
in  the  one  class  of  duties  and  in  the 
other.  In  the  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  an  unreasonable  position  to 
assume.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  all  those  interested  in  agriculture 
may  be  quite  certain  that  no  one  is  more 
anxious  than  my  right  hon.  Friend  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  Par- 
liament at  the  earliest  practicable  period 
legislative  proposals  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  doing  substantial  justice  to 
adjust  the  balance  between  these  different 
classes. 

•Mr.  W.  H.  long  (Liverpool,  West 
Derby)  :  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the 
House,  but  I  should  like  to  make  clear 
the  position  ivhich  the  Opposition 
occupy  with  reference  to  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  and  I  should  also  like  to  refer 
to  the  position  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  stated  as  the  reason  why 
the  Government  do  not  proceed  with  the 
Motion  for  the  Committee  of  which  the 
Government  gave  notice  earlier  in  the 
Session  that  the  Government  did  not 
receive  assurances  from  the  Opposition 
that  the  Debate  on  the  Motion  would 
last  only  one  day.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and  of 
agriculturists  generally,  to  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  Government  with  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  their  business  is  so 
peculiar  that  they  cannot  spare  one  day, 
still  less  two  days,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  interest  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  backbone  of,  and  as  the 
most  important  interest  iu,  this  country. 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that 
the  only  remedy  we  could  propose  was 
to  relieve  the  taxation  which  fell  upon 
land  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of 
property  in  the  country.  The  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler),  in  his  speech  yesterday 
on  the  Registration  Bill,  referred  to  the 
position  of  the  rural  ratepayer  in  terms 
of  slight  exaggeration.  Relying  upon 
the  figures  contained  in  the  able  and 
interesting  Retiu^n  which  he  has  pro- 
duced in  reference  to  the  history  of 
local  taxation,  he  told  the  House  that 
the  rural  rates  amounted  to  only  3s.  7d. 
in  the  £1.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of 
what  the  rural  rates  are  compared  with 
the  urban  rates  ;  it  is  the  ability  of 
the  person  to  pay  the  rate  levied ;  and 
what  agriculturists  have  always  sub- 
mitted is,  that  since  the  present  basis  of 
taxation  was  initiated  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  undergone  a  complete  change 
— that,  whereas  laud  was  then,  no  doubt, 
the  only  ostensible  property,  and,  there- 
fore, able  to  bear  its  burdens,  that  position 
has  been  entirely  changed.  The  Prime 
Minister  tells  us  the  Opposition  did  not 
make  proposals.  Proposals  have  been 
made,  but  when  we  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, we  realised  that  it  was  impossible 
that  help  could  be  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  We  have  felt,  and  do 
feel,  that  the  present  position  of  the 
agricultural  interest  is  so  serious  as  to 
demand  more  than  a  mere  passing 
reference  or  a  few  words  of  sympathy, 
however  real  that  sympathy  may  be. 
We  are  constantly  told  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  must  stand  or  fall  as 
best  it  could,  and  that  it  must  accept  the 
situation.  1  hope  and  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  at  last  appreciated  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  that  the  landlords  of  this 
country,  at  all  events,  have  not  been  to 
blame,  but  that  they  have  done  their 
best,  and  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
just  as  much  as  any  otder  class  of  the 
community.  The  Opposition  have  put 
down  Amendments  to  the  Motion  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  because 
they  consider  that  inquiry  is  not  wanted 
into  the  causes  or  the  extent  of  agri- 
cultural depression.  The  condition  of 
agriculture  speaks  for  itself,  and  such  an 
inquiry  can  only  unduly  postpone  the 
measures  which  we  ask  the  Government 
to    take    and    for    which    or    anything 
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approaching   them    they   'tell    ns    thej 
caDQOt  even  spare  a  day. 

Sir  J.  DORINGTON  said,  he  would 
ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  Amendment, 
as  he  was  satisfied,  in  taking  note  of 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that,  when  the  Death  Duties 
were  considered,  the  anomaly  and  in- 
justice of  the  present  incidence  of  the 
Income  Tax  should  also  he  dealt  with. 

Amendment,  by  leftve,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Income  Tax. 

1.  Resolved,  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged, 
collected,  and  paid  for  the  year  which  com- 
menced on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  respect  of 
all  Property,  Profits,  and  Gains  mentioned  or 
described  as  chargeable  in  '*The  Income  Tax 
Act,  1853,"  the  following  Duties  of  Income  Tax 
(that  is  to  say) — 

For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual 
value  or  amount  of  Property,  Profits,  and 
Gains  chargeable  under  Schedules  (A), 
(C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  the  said  Act,  the  Duty 
of  Seven  Pence ; 

And  for  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  occupation  of  Lands, 
Tenements,  Hereditaments,  and  Heritages 
chargeable  under  Schedule  (B)  of  the 
said  Act, — 

In  England,  the  Duty  of  Three  Pence 
Halfpenny  ; 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively, 
the  Duty  of  Two  Pence  Halfpenny  ; 

Subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  section 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  *•  The  Income  Tax 
Act,  1842,"  for  the  exemption  of  persons  whose 
income  is  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Pounds,  and  in  section  eight  of  "  The  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1876,"  for  the  relief  of 
persons  whose  income  is  less  than  Four  Hundred 
Pounds. — (J/r.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

Receipt. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  exemption  from  Stamp 
Duty  in  favour  of  the  Receipts  described  in 
exemptions  numbered  eight  and  eleven,  under 
the  head  '•  Receipt,"  in  the  First  Schedule  to 
"The  Stpmp  Act,  1H91,"  shall  cease  to  be 
allowo  I.  and  there  shall  be  charged  for  the  uj>e 
of  Her  Majesty  uj);)!!  every  such  Receipt  the 
Stamp  Duty  of  One  Penny. — (.Vr.  ChancelUrr 
of  the  Exchequer.) 

FoKEiGN  Game. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  "The 
Game  Licences  Act,  1 800,"  as  amended  by  **  The 
Revenue  (No.  2)  Act,  18G1,"  relating  to  excise 
licences  to  deal  in  Game,  and  the  deab'ngin  and 
selling  of  Game  without  an  excise  licence  shall 
extend  and  apply  to  the  dealing  in  and  selling 
of  hares,  pheasants,  partridf^es,  jtrouse,  heath  or 
moor  game,  black  game,  and  bustards  imported 
from  Foreign  Parts  into  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land.— (Jfcfr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lang 


Fob  Amendment  of  Law. 

■  4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue. — (-.Vr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 
at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS  (HOURS  OF 
LABOUR)  BILL.— (No.  265.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  further  considered. 

Sir  ARTHUR  D.  HAYTER  (Wal- 
sall) moved,  as  an  Amendment,  in  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "  particular,"  to 
insert  the  word  "  servant  or."  He  said  the 
object  of  the  Amendment  was,  as  the 
House  would  see,  to  include  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bill  all  railway  employes, 
such  as  stationmasters,  men  employed  in 
carriage  works,  booking  clerks,  and 
others.  He  was  anxious  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  say  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  for  those  making  complaints  to 
be  personally  represented. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
8,  after  the  word  "  particular,"  to  insert 
the  words  "servant  or." — (Sir  Arthur  D. 
Hayter,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  the 
Amendment  is  necessary,  as  it  will  be 
open  to  any  railway  servant  to  lodge  a 
complaint.  Moreover,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  personally  repre- 
sented. Anyone  may  represent  him, 
or  he  can  make  the  complaint  by  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  the  Board  of 
Trade  receive  an  anonymous  letter  from 
a  factory  servant  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  inquire  into  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter. 

Sir  a.  D.  HAYTER  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

•Sir  albert  ROLLIT  (Islington, 
S.),  in  moving  the  Amendment  which 
stood  in  his  name,  said,  it  was  in  no 
sense  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  should  not  press  it  if  it  in  any 
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way  imperilled  the  measure.  He  heartily 
approved  of  the  general  principle  involved, 
and  he  looked  with  even  favour  upon  the 
measure  as  a  whole.  He  was  on  the 
Committee  that  dealt  with  the  question, 
and  he  could  say  that  the  hours  were  very 
excessi  ve — 1 8  and  1 9  hours  per  day  in  some 
cases.  As  a  result  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  a  great  improvement  had 
taken  place ;  hut  it  was  necessary  that  the 
most  adequate  security  for  the  future 
should  be  taken,  especially  as  to  signalmen. 
He  thought  the  Bill  was  worthy  of  sup- 
port, for  it  met  many  of  the  evils  complained 
of  in  the  railway  service  ;  and  instead  of 
being  the  sham  which  one  hon.  Member 
had  described  it,  it  was  really  a  most  im- 
portant Bill,  and  he  had  great  confidence 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  ad- 
minister it  properly.  It  could  not  be 
urged  against  his  Amendment  that  it 
proposed  to  place  a  statutory  limit  on 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  rail- 
way servants  were  to  be  employed.  If 
he  were  now  arguing  that  question  he 
would  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  as  the 
employment  of  railway  servants  was  of 
an  exceptional  character,  that  as  rail- 
ways were  monopolies,  and  that  as  both 
the  safety  of  the  railway  servants  and 
the  safety  of  the  travelling  public  were 
involved,  these  were  reasons  for  the 
imposition  of  certain  statutory  limits  on 
the  hours  of  labour.  But,  as  he  had 
said,  his  Amendment  did  not  raise  that 
question.  The  Amendment  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  over  the  hours 
of  railway  servants  ;  but  it  aimed  at 
securing  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
have  the  fullest  information  for  its 
guidance  ;  that  such  information  should 
be  classified  ;  and  it  indicated  the 
general  limits  which  would  be  placed — 
not  by  Statute  but  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
—on  certain  kinds  of  employment  of 
railway  servants.  The  Amendment  did 
not  deal  at  all  with  the  running  staff. 
He  had  heard  many  objections  to  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  drivers  and  guards,  who 
had  to  take  a  tr^in  to  a  certain  point, 
take  it  back,  and  then  go  home.  He 
admitted  that  any  arbitrary  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  these 
servants  would  cause  some,  though  not 
insuperable,  inconvenience.  But  the 
Amendment  did  not  affect  that  branch  of 
the  service ;  it  dealt  with,  perhaps,  the 
most   important  branch — so   far  as   the 


safety   of   the   public   was   concerned — 
the  stationary  staff.    It  sought  especially 
to  regulate  the  duties  of  signalmen,  wha 
had  the  most  important  and  responsible 
duties  to  perform.     The  signalmen  were 
under  a   mental   strain    of   no   ordinary 
kind,  and  the  slightest  lapse  from  duty 
on  their  part  might   result    in    a   great 
disaster.  Accidents  arising  from  the  care- 
lessness of  signalmen  were,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  comparatively  rare  ;  but  when  they 
did   occur  they  were  far  more  destruc- 
tive than  any  other  species  of  railway  acci- 
dent. On  these  grounds  he  claimed  special 
regulations   with    regard    to    signalmen. 
The  Amendment  also  dealt  with  a  very 
important  matter — namely,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  relief  of  signalmen.      The 
terrible    accident     at    Thirsk    was     an 
instance  of  the  calamitous  results  which 
followed  on  the  absence  of  a  proper  and 
adequate  system  of  reliefs.    The  Report  of 
the  Committee  which  sat  to  consider  this 
question   justified   his   demand    for   the 
exceptional  treatment  of  signalmen.    The 
Committee  were  of  opinion,  and  reported, 
that  the  hours  of  signalmen  should  not 
exceed  eight,  and  that  10  hours  were  suf- 
ficient for  other  railway  servants,  and  that 
opinion  was  supported  by  Major  Mariudin, 
the  Government  Inspector,  who  inquired 
into  theThirsk  disaster,and  who  stated  that 
eight  hours'  work  for  signalmen  was  the 
most  that  should  be  allowed  on  the  main 
lines.     He  had  heard  a  great  deal  in  the 
course  of  the  Debate  about  the  feeling  of 
railway    servants    in   this    matter.     Mr. 
Harford,  who  was  a  constituent  of  his, 
had  been  frequently  quoted  ;  but  whatever 
might    be  Mr.  Harford's  opinions — and 
they  were  entitled  to  every  respect — his 
Association  of  Railway  Servants  had  dis- 
tinctly committed  itself  to  the  principle 
of  some  limitation   of   hoiu^ ;    and    Mr. 
Tait,    the    representative    of    the   rail- 
way servants    of    Scotland,  in    his   evi- 
dence     before      the      Committee,      had 
proposed   a     legal    10    hours    day.      It 
was    said   that  the  fixing  of    maximum 
hours  would  have  the  efi'ect  of  levelling 
the  hours  up  to  that  maximum  ;  but  the 
general  feeling  was  against  such  a  pro- 
position, and  he  believed  the  result  would 
be   the  prevention  of   excessive   hours. 
The  object  he  had  in  view  in  moving  the 
Amendment  was  to  secure  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  most  specific,  accurate,  and 
periodic  information  as  to  this  particular 
branch  of  the  railway  service  ;  and  hav- 
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ing  regard  to  public  opiuion,  ho  did  not* 
ask  for  a  statutory  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  but  he  thought  that 
Parliament  might,  and  ought  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  to  indicate  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  safety  of  the  travelling  public  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  hours  of  signal- 
men, and  an  adequate  number  of  reliefs. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  Page  1,  line  22,  after  sub-section  (2)  of 
Clause  1,  to  insert  as  a  new  sub-section,  the 
words  :  '*  In  the  case  of  signalmen,  the  Boanl 
of  Trade,  within  one  month  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  shall,  by  order,  require  every  rail- 
way company  in  the  United  KinRdom  to  submit 
to  the  Board,  within  a  period  specified  in  the 
order,  a  classifieti  schetlule  of  all  signal-boxes 
on  the  system  of  such  company,  dividing  such 
signal-boxes  into  boxes  in  which  the  hours  of 
duty  of  the  signalmen  employed  therein  do  not 
exceed  ten  hours,  eight  hours,  and  six  hours 
respectively,  and  statiiig  such  further  j)articular8 
as  the  Board  may  in  such  order  require  to  be 
furnished,  and  especially  the  number  of  relief 
signalmen  in  the  employment  of  the  company, 
and  the  proportion  of  such  relief  signalmen  to 
the  number  of  signalmen  regularly  on  duty  on 
each  section  of  the  company*s  lines.  The 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  by  onier  require 
any  company  to  submit  to  them  a  revised  sche- 
dule of  signal-boxes,  and  if  any  schedule  so 
submitted  is  in  their  opinion  unsatisfactory,  the 
r»oard  may  i-epeat  the  order  from  time  to  time 
till  a  satisfactory  classification  of  such  signal- 
boxes  shall  have  been  submitted  by  the  com- 
pany and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  number  of  relief  signalmen  in  the  employ- 
ment of  any  company  on  any  section  of  such 
company*8  lines  is  insufficient,  having  regard  to 
the  number  of  signalmen  regularly  on  duty  on 
such  section  of  the  company's  lines,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of 
the  work,  the  Board  may  order  such  company 
to  make,  within  a  period  specified  in  the  order, 
such  reasonable  increase  in  the  number  of  relief 
signalmen  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  neces- 
sary."—(^Vr  Albi-ii:  Itollit.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

•Mr.  MATHER  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Gorton)  hoped  the  Amendment  would 
not  be  pressed.  He  was  present 
at  a  consultation  between  a  deputation 
of  railway  servants  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Tait,  and  this  very  question 
having  been  discussed,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Bill  as  drawn  was  stronger  for 
the  protection  of  railway  servants  than 
it  would  be  if  the  hours  of  labour  were 
specifically  fixed. 

Sir  Albert  RollU 


Mr.  woods  (Lancashire,  Ince)  said, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of 
the  leaders  of  the  railway  servants  on 
this  subject — and  they  were,  he  thought, 
a  little  complicated — he  knew  that  there 
was  a  particularly  strong  feeling  amongst 
railway  servants  themselves  that  there 
should  be  some  limitation,  or  some  power 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enforce  a 
limitation,  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
certain  branches  of  the  railway  service. 
There  were  a  considerable  number  of 
railway  servants  in  his  constituency,  and 
knowing  their  views  he  entirely  agreed 
with  the  Amendment.  It  was  not  pro- 
posed to  enforce  the  different  limits  of 
hours  mentioned  in  the  Amendment. 
All  that  was  asked  was  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  get  the  power  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  different  sections.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
excessive  hours  of  railway  servants, 
because  that  had  been  more  than  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  voluminous  evidence 
given  before  the  Labour  Commission  ; 
but  he  wanted  to  make  the  Bill  a  living 
reality,  to  fashion  it  so  that  there  would 
be  some  power  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  enforce  the  wishes  of  the  House 
in  the  event  of  the  Railway  Directors 
trying  to  evade  those  wishes.  The 
Amendment  asked  that  the  Directors  of 
railways  should  furnish  certain  definite 
information  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
order  that  the  Board  might  keep  the 
hours  of  railway  servants  within  a 
reasonable  limit.  He  knew  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  specify  the  hours  of  labour  which 
should  apply  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  railway  servants  ;  he  knew  that  there 
was  a  strong  opinion  in  the  running 
department,  amongst  engine-drivers  and 
guards,  against  their  hours  being  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  he  knew  that 
the  servants  employed  in  stationary 
positions  were  of  opinion  that  limits  to 
their  hours  of  employment  should  be  laid 
down.  The  suggestion  in  the  Amend- 
ment as  to  relief  signalmen  was  most 
important.  Signalmen  held  most  im- 
portant positions  ;  on  them  depended 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives,  and  it 
was  most  essential  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  that  there  should  be  more  than 
one  signalman  in  every  box  of 
importance.  He  therefore  hoped  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
accept  the  Amendment, 
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Mb.   MUNDELLA  :      It  would    be 
better  that  I  should   state  at  once  my 
position  in  reference  to  this  Amendment. 
When  I  first  saw  the  Ameudement  on  the 
Paper  some  two  months  ago,  it  seemed 
to  me  so  fair  and  moderate — simplj  to 
enable     the    Board    of     Trade    to    get 
additional  information — that  I  thought  I 
might  well  accept  it.     But  the  more  I 
inquired  into  it  the  more   dangerous  I 
found  it  to  be,  and  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  it  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into   the  Bill.     I   must  acknow- 
ledge   the    very     fair     and      moderate 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Isling- 
ton (Sir  A.  RoUit)  in  moving  the  Amend- 
ment, but  I  must  say  that  he  was  entirely 
wrong  when  he  said  he  was    supported 
by  the  Committee  which  considered  this 
question.     I  find  that  both  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Reports  of  that  Committee 
were    against    anything    of    this    kind. 
Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  both  the 
Reports  against  the  danger  of  relieving 
the  Railway  Companies  of  every  responsi- 
bility.    I  implore  the  House  not  to  take 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies all  the  responsibilities  they  ought 
to  bear,  and  place  these  responsibilities 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
That  is  the  real  danger.     We  will  have 
great  power  under  this  Bill,  but  we  do  not 
desire  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  of 
administering     the    railways    ourselves, 
and  the  Amendment  goes  in  that  direc- 
tion.    This   matter  was  fully  discussed 
by  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade,  and 
was     rejected    by    31    to     5,    and    no 
one  was  more  opposed   to   it   than  the 
Chairman   of  the    Committee,   my  pre- 
decessor in  the  Board  of  Trade.     This 
Amendment   does  not    fix  the  hours  at 
all.     It  does  not  give  us  the  power  to 
fix  the  hours.     It  simply  gives   us  the 
power  to  call  for  Returns — but  we  have 
that   power  already  ;  we    can   ask    for 
Returns,  and  when  we  get  the  Returns 
we  can   take   our   own   action.     If  the 
Amendment  stopped  there  it  would  not 
be  bad.     But  it   goes  beyond  that,  for 
it  proposes  to  put  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  responsibility  of  the  signal  depart- 
ments of  all  the  railways  of  the  country. 
There  are  400  railways  and  50,000  signal- 
boxes  ;  and  as  there  is  no  possible  classifi- 
cation,  every  signal-box   must  be   con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits.     But,  what  is 
more,  a  signal-box  that  may  fairly  be  to-day 
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a  ten-hours  signal-box,  may  to-morrow, 
by  some  change  in  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, become  an  eight-hours  box, 
and  is  it  possible  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
even  with  an  army  of  Inspectors,  to  say 
when  this  change  in  a  signal-box  shall 
take  place  ?  That  responsibility  must 
rest  upon  the  Railway  Companies. 
If  the  matter  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  case  of  an  acci- 
dent arose,  the  Railway  Companies  would 
say,  "  We  were  asked  for  no  additional 
relief.  We  obeyed  the  classification  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  They  made  no  new 
demands  upon  us.**  The  Amendment 
also  puts  on  the  Board  of  Trade  the  duty 
of  regulating  the  number  of  the  signal- 
men who  are  to  be  employed.  Here  is 
what  it  says — 

^  (3)  In  the  case  of  signalmen,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  within  one  month  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  shall,  by  order,  require  every  railway 
company  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  submit  to 
the  Board,  within  a  period  specified  in  the  order, 
a  classified  schedule  of  all  signal-boxes  on  the 
system  of  such  company,  dividing  such  signal- 
boxes  into  boxes  in  which  the  hours  of  duty 
of  the  signalmen  employed  therein  do  not  ex- 
ceed 10  hours,  eight  hours,  and  six  hours  respec- 
tively, and  stating  such  further  particulars  as 
the  Board  may  in  such  order  require  to  be 
furnished,  and  especially  the  number  of  relief 
signalmen  in  the  employment  of  the  company, 
and  the  proportion  of  such  relief  signalmen  to 
the  number  of  signalmen  regularly  on  duty  on 
each  section  of  the  company's  lines.  The  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  by  order  require  any 
company  to  submit  to  them  a  revised  schedule 
of  signal-boxes,  and  if  any  schedule  so  sub- 
mitted is  in  their  opinion  unsatisfactory,  the 
Board  may  repeat  the  order  from  time  to  time 
till  a  satisfactory  classification  of  such  signal- 
boxes  shall  have  been  submitted  by  the  com- 
pany and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade." 

But  the  Amendment  goes  further — 

"  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  number  of  relief  signalmen  in  the 
employment  of  any  company  on  any  section  of 
any  company's  lines  is  insufficient," 

so  that  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  be  enormously  increased.  How  is 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  relief  men  are  insufficient  ?  That 
would  be  taking  the  management  of  the 
Railway  Companies  into  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  I  assure  the  House 
that  I  have  tried  to  see  whether  I  could 
accept  any  or  all  parts  of  this  Amend- 
ment. I  summoned  the  Inspectors  to 
meet  me  only  yesterday  to  see  whether  it 
was  possible  to  accept  this.  Major 
Marindin  was  with  me,  and  he  is  the 
man  of  all  others  who  has  been  the  ad- 
3  M 
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Yocate  of  short  hours  for  railway  ser- 
vants. If  this  Amendmejit  were  accepted 
the  responsibility  would  be  removed  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  Railway  Company 
and  put  upon  those  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  on 
which  the  Committee — upon  which  my 
hon.  Friend  opposite  sat — insisted  niiore 
than  another,  it  was  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  remove  that  responsibility. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  it  is 
stated — 

"  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  the  ob- 
ject to  be  arrived  at  is  to  compel  any  Railway 
Company  overworking  its  servants  to  desist 
from  doing  so,  while  leaving  the  company 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  line  and  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline. They  could  not  do  anything  which  would 
relieve  the  companies  from  that  responsibility 
by  apportioning  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  duty 
of  making  regulations  for  the  working  of  the 
traffic  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  com- 
pany." 

That  is  placing  them  in  a  right  position. 
I  appealed  to  Major  Marindin  as  to 
whether  he  could  see  his  way  to  agree  to 
the  Amendment,  and  he  replied  that  it 
was  an  impossibility.  There  are  12 
hours  boxes,  the  duty  in  which  is  the 
lightest  work  on  the  railway,  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  a  signalman,  in  which 
he  says — 

"  I  worked  a  12  hours  box,  four  trains 
passing  each  way  each  day.  I  am  now  working 
a  busier  box,  but  with  shorter  hours.  I  wish  I 
could  be  restoretl  to  my  old  box,  which  was  the 
lightest  and  easiest  task  I  ever  had." 

In  the  boxes  where  the  hours  are  longer 
the  duties  are  light,  but  it  requires  a  very 
active  man  to  stand  his  eight  hours  in  a 
busy  signal-box,  and  work  the  side  lines, 
&c.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  place  be- 
fore the  House  one-tenth  part  of  the  evi- 
dence on  this  question.  It  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  accept  this 
Amendment.  I  asked  my  Inspectors  as  to 
how  they  would  judge  as  to  the  number 
of  relief  signalmen  required,  and  they 
said  that  it  was  an  impossibility,  and 
that  nobody  but  those  who  managed  the 
line  could  tell  how  many  relief  signalmen 
should  be  on  each  section.  That  could 
only  be  estimated  according  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  traffic.  To  put 
that  duty  on  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
be  placing  us  in  a  position  altogether  too 
onerous  and  too  responsible.  Major 
Marindin  said  to  me — "  If  you  go  as  far 
Mr,  Mundella 


as  this  clause,  it  will  be  nothing  short  of 
taking  the  management  of  the  Railway 
Companies  into  your  own  hands.^'  If 
you  do  that  you  must  have  a  proper  staff! 
You  cannot,  with  a  great  Public  Depart- 
ment and  the  present  staff,  manage  the 
railways.     Major  Marindin  said — 

"  This  Bill  is  so  strong ;  so  much  good  has 
resulteti  merely  from  being  able  to  obtain  re- 
turns of  overtime  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  it 
will  kill  overwork." 

I  believe  it  will  kill  overwork,  and  we 
intend  that  it  shall  kill  overwork.  When 
this  Bill  becomes  an  Act,  it  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  Act  for  railway  servants 
and  for  the  travelling  public.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  on  certain  lines  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  overwork  and  a  great  deal 
of  excessive  strain  on  the  men.  We 
shall  have  power  under  this  Bill  of  call- 
ing for  any  Returns  on  receiving  any  re- 
presentations made  to  us  by  any  persons 
on  behalf  of  railway  servants,  and  we 
shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  follow  up  such 
representations  and  to  take  care  that  such 
overwork  shall  be  stopped.  Having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  every  person  to  whom  I  have 
appealed  for  information,  every  Railway 
Inspector  in  the  employment  of  the  De- 
partment, and  every  person  who  has 
experience  of  railways,  has  pressed  upon 
me  the  tremendous  responsibility  which 
we  shall  place  on  the  Board  of  Trade  if 
we  accept  the  Amendment,  I  do  appeal 
to  my  hon.  Friend  not  to  press  it,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  travelling 
public  and  in  the  interests  of  safety, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  men  themselves, 
because  it  will  fetter  our  action. 

•Sir    M.    hicks-beach    (Bristol, 

W.)  ;  I  will  not  detain  the  House  long 

from   cofiiing    to    a    conclusion,    but    I 

cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words 

in   support   of   the   view   the   President 

of   the   Board   of   Trade   has   taken  on 

this   subject.      I   suppose   there    is    no 

Member  of  the  House  who  has  devoted 

so  much  careful  attention  to  this   matter 

as  I  have.  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  inquired  into  it  for 
two  years,  and  I  can  only  say  I  gave 
a  perfectly  impartial  opinion  on  the 
matter.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  interests 
of  anyone,  it  would  be  well  to  encumber 
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the  Bill  with  the  minute  details  which  are 

proposed  in  the  Amendment  of  mj  hon. 

Friend.     I  am  convinced  that  it  would 

he  hotter,  in  the  interests  of  the  railway 

men,  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the 

Board  of  Trade  should  be  wide  powers, 

leaving      the      detailed      arrangements 

to    be    worked     out     bj    the    Railway 
Companies    themselves,  authorising   the 
Board     of      Trade     to      interfere      by 
inspection,  by  report,  and  by  orders  to 
be    enforced — as     the    Bill    proposes — 
through  the  Railway  Commission  if  the 
Railway  Companies  do  not  do  their  duty 
to  the  public  and  the  railway  servants  in 
this  matter.     Any  other  system  would 
impose   duties   on   the  Board  of  Trade 
which     no    Public     Department     could 
discharge.      I   believe  if   we  attempted 
it    Parliament    would     be     brought    to 
this   dilemma— either  it  would    have  to 
go  further  and  take  the  railways  into  its 
own  hands  to  be  worked  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  have  to  go  .back  to  the  present 
system    of    non-interference.     I   do   not 
think    it    would     be    quite    convenient 
to    discuss    now  the    question    whether 
it    would    be    well    that    the    railways 
should   be  worked  by  the  Government. 
I    remember    a    Debate    on    this    sub- 
ject   in    the   last   Parliament,    when    I 
ventured  to  oppose  the  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  no  Government  could  work 
the  railways  as  well  as  the   best   com- 
panies worked  them,  and  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  by  the  Government 
would  open  up   enormous   opportunities 
for  political  corruption.     In  this  view  I 
was  cordially  supported  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister.     This  Bill,  I  am  bound 
to   say,    is   based   on   my   own    Report, 
drawn  up  by   me,   and   adopted   unani- 
mously by  the  Select  Committee,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  was  no 
Amendment  moved  to  the  Report  in  the 
nature    of    the  Amendment    now     pro- 
posed, although   I  think  my  hon.  Friend 
was  himself   a   Member   of   that   Com- 
mittee.     An  Amendment  to  this  effect 
was  unquestionably  moved  in  the   Grand 
Committee  during   the  progress  of   the 
Bill  through  that  Committee  the  other 
day,  and  was  negatived  by  a  very  large 
majority  indeed.     I  hope  the  House  will 
adhere  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Select 
Committee  and  by  the  Grand  Committee, 
and  will  not  impose  upon  the  Board  of 


Trade  the  duties  which  are  proposed  by 
this  Amendment. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  (Battersea)  said, 
that  anyone  listening  to  the  last  speaker 
might  have  thought  that  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a  Debate  to  nationalise  the  rail- 
ways  of   Great  Britain.      He   gathered 
that  the  principle   underlying   the   Bill 
was  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade  power  to 
reduce  the  excessive  number  of  working 
hours,  upon  that  number  being  proved  to 
the   Board    of   Trade  to   be   excessive, 
through  the  conditions  embodied  in  the 
hon.   Baronet^s  Amendment.     He  could 
not  see  why  the  Amendment  should  not 
be  adopted,  as  it  was  practically  a  supple- 
mentary regulation  of  the  Bill,  which  did 
not   involve  any  complicated   conditions 
such     as      had     been      suggested      by 
the      President      of      the      Board      of 
Trade  ;  and  it  was  because  the  Amend- 
ment particularised  that  which  the  Bill 
was  but  vaguely  general  upon,  that  he 
trusted  even  at  that  late  stage  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  see  its  way  to  adopt  it. 
It  was  said  that  if  the  Amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  lead  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Railway  Companies  being  taken 
over  by  the  Board  of  Trade.     It  was  the 
opinion  of  a  great  many  people  that  the 
sooner   some   of   the   responsibility  was 
taken  from  the  Railway  Companies  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  railway  ser- 
vants and  the  travelling  public.     Did  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  seriously 
think  that  this  House  would  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  the  management  of 
the  railways  of  the  country  ?     The  Rail- 
way  Directors    would   see   to  that,  and 
when  the  House  interfered  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  railways, 
the  Railway  Directors    would   come    to 
that  House  and  they  would  have  plenty 
of  friends  to  advocate  their  view.      The 
President   of  the  Board   of    Trade  said 
that,  as  there  were   quite  50,000  signal- 
boxes,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Amend- 
ment to  be  enforced.     Under  the  Bill  it 
would  be  equally  difficult  for  the  main 
principles  to   be   enforced.      The   right 
hon.  Gentleman  also  said  he  could  assume 
a  case  where  there  was  a  junction  where 
a  man  lately  worked  10  hours,  but  that 
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owing  to  the  opening  up  of  a  siding  or  a 
new  colliery  the  man  would  have  to  be 
put  on  eight  hours  if  the  conditions  of 
the  Bill  were  to  be  complied  with  ;  but 
under  the  hon.  Baronet's  Amendment  he 
suggested  it  would  mean  that  a  parti- 
cular case  would  have  to  be  brought, 
first,  under  the  notice  of  the 
Inspector,  through  him  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  then  back  to  the  Railway 
Company,  suggesting  they  should  alter 
the  conditions  under  which  the  man  was 
working  at  a  box  relatively  easy,  but 
which,  through  the  opening  of  a  colliery, 
made  the  work  more  difficult.  But  he 
would  point  out  that  under  the  Bill  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
same  conditions  would  prevail  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  under  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  mistaken.  Under  the 
Amendment,  so  long  as  no  complaint 
reached  the  Board  or  Trade,  a  Railway 
Company  would  be  entitled  to  go  on 
working  a  signal-box ;  but  if  the  responsi- 
bility rested  with  a  Railway  Company,  it 
would  be  at  their  risk  if  they  continued 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURNS  could  not  accept 
the  explanation  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  but  if  he  thought  that 
the  Amendment  would  bring  about  the 
state  of  affairs  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  referred  to,  he  would  not 
support  it.  Under  Clauses  1  and  2  it 
was  competent  for  any  person  whose 
bona  fides  were  admitted  to  complain  of 
long  and  excessive  hours.  Take  the 
case  of  a  10  hours  signal-box.  Assuming 
that  the  conditions  of  labour  had  altered, 
and  the  10  hours  signal-box  had  become 
an  eight  hours  signal-box,  upon  the 
representations  of  a  Trades  Union  or  the 
man  who  was  overworked  on  the  eight 
hours  as  compared  with  the  work  he  did 
in  the  10  hours,  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  compel  the  Railway  Company  to 
reduce  what  had  become  excessive  hours, 
and  the  Amendment,  then,  was  to  make 
operative  and  automatic  the  complaint 
against  the  Riftilway  Company,  and  to  see 
that  the  conditions  prescribed  were 
carried  into  effect.     He  was  afraid  that 

Mr.  John  Burn^ 


in  this  matter  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  rather  bound  by  his  well- 
known  principle  of  laissez-faire  in 
declining  to  accept  the  Amendment.  The 
Amendment  would  throw  on  the  Railway 
Companies  the  onus  of  proof  in  the 
matter  of  the  hours  of  their  signalmen 
being  either  long  or  short,  and  he  hoped 
that  every  hon.  Member  who  was  in 
favour  of  shorter  hours  for  signalmen 
and  other  railway  workers  would  vote 
for  it. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

•Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  proposed 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  2,  line  6,  to 
leave  out  Sub-section  4  of  Clause  1. 
He  said  his  Amendment  did  not  touch  in 
any  respect  the  vital  or  main  principle  of 
the  Bill,  but  related  only  to  procedure. 
The  effect  of  it  was  that  it  took  away 
from  the  Railway  Commissioners  the 
jurisdiction  which  was  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  Bill.  By  the  Bill  the  Board  of 
Trade  w^re  entitled  to  call  upon  the 
railways  to  submit  to  them  a. schedule  of 
the  time  of  duty  of  any  class  of  their 
servants.  If  there  was  any  failure  to 
supply  this  schedule,  the  matter  was  to 

come  before  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
who  had  to  deal  with  it ;  and  then,  sup- 
posing a  schedule  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Railway  Companies  failed  to  comply 
with  the  schedule,  the  matter  was  to 
go  before  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
By  his  Amendment  he  proposed  that 
the  matter,  instead  of  being  dealt  with 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners,  should 
be  dealt  with  by  commercial  arbitration 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  would  be 
able  to  make  inquiries  and  would  then 
be  able  to  make  an  award  or  order 
which  could  be  enforced  under  the  Arbi- 
tration Act  of  1889.  The  Railway 
Commissioners  in  the  past  had  been 
found  to  be  a  very  expensive  tribunal, 
and  not  in  all  respects  a  very  satisfactory 
one  ;  and  if  railway  servants  had  to 
defend  their  own  case  before  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  a  burden  would  be 
put  upon  them  which,  he  thought,  they 
would  be  scarcely  able  to  bear.  Again, 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  being  a 
legal  tribunal,  were  not  able  to  hold  any 
informal  inquiry  into  the  facts,  but  must 
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have  everything  proved  in  a  strictly 
legal  manner.  A  Report  recently  issued 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners  showed 
the  amount  of  confidence  the  public  had 
had  in  that  Body.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  they  had  only  decided  the  small 
number  of  12  cases.  The  difficulty  of 
the  Amendment  he  did  not  shrink  from 
facing.  Many  hon.  Members  would  say 
they  were  not  fortunate  ingiving  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  whole  matter  absolutely 
under  their  own  control,  but  there  was 
another  difficulty,  and  that  was  this  : 
He  was  told  by  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  had 
not  at  present  any  staff  that  could  be 
utilised  to  hold  the  various  inquiries 
that  had  to  be  held  if  the  Amendment  he 
suggested  were  carried.  At  the  same 
time,  notwithstanding  those  difficulties, 
it  seemed  to  him  the  Bill  ought  not  to 
go  through  without  some  kind  of  protest 
against  this  additional  work  being 
tkrown  on  the  Railway  Commission 
which,  he  ventured  to  submit,  had  not  been 
very  satisfactory,  either  to  the  public  or 
the  railway  interest.  With  regard  to  the 
railway  servants,  it  appeared  to  him  they 
could  not  afford  the  time  or  expense  of 
appearing  before  this  tribunal,  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  ventured  to  submit  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  a  suggestion, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  able  to  accept 
it.  He  would  ask  him  to  accept  this, 
if  he  was  not  able  to  accept  the  whole 
Amendment.  But  he  would  ask, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  he  was  able 
to  4^sp^QS6  with  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners and  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  responsibility  of 
making  an  award  that  should  be  final. 
There  was  a  simple  mode  of  dealing 
with  an  order  or  award  under  the 
Arbitration  Act.  That  Act  allowed  an 
award  to  be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  judgment  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Law.  But  supposing,  which  he  hoped 
might  not  be  the  case,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  able  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  thus  fully  with 
the  matter,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
objection  he  was  making  might  be  met 
to  some  extent  by  an  Amendment  that 
would  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
defend  these  cases  on  behalf  of  the 
men  before  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
The   way  in  which   he  would   suggest 


it  might  be  done  would  be  this  :  In 
Clause  1,  page  2,  line  1,  to  omit  the 
words — "and  may,"  and  insert  these 
words,  "and  the  Board  may  appear  in 
support  of  the  reference  and  the  Com- 
missioners may."  That  would  make  it 
quite  plain  that  the  Board  would  take  up 
the  matter  of  these  References  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  railway  servants  having  to 
fight,  it  would  be  fought  on  their  behalf 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  therefore 
ventured  to  move  his  Amendment  as  it 
stood,  hoping  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  be  able  to  accept  it,  or,  if 
not  able  to  do  that,  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion he  had  made,  so  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
leave  the  railway  servants  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  appear  before  this 
tribunal  at  their  own  expense. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  6, 
to  leave  out  Sub-section  4  of  Clause  1. — 
{Mr.  Dodd.) 

^  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  cannot  accept 
the  large  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Dodd),  because  it 
would  make  the  Board  of  Trade  not  only 
the  framers  of  the  scheme,  but  it  would 
compel  them  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  scheme,  be  prosecutors  under  the 
scheme,  and  enforce  compliance  with  the 
scheme.  That  would  rather  be  going 
beyond  the  right  of  justice ;  but  what  I 
can  do  is  this  :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  hon.  Member's  Amendment, 
which  will  relieve  the  railway  servants 
or  any  person  of  taking  the  matter  before 
the  Railway  Commission,  as  it  was  never 
intended  that  that  expense  and  trouble 
should  be  thrown  on  the  parties  making 
the  claim.  It  is  intended,  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  decided  that  a 
schedule  is  not  acceptable,  or  that  they 
could  not  allow  it,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  themselves  take  the  case 
before  the  Railway  Commission  provided 
the  Railway  Companies  should  object  to 
accept  the  Schedule  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I  am  quite  willing,  if  my  hou. 
Friend  will    withdraw   his   Amendment 
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The  Marquess  of  CARMARTHEN 


and  accept  these  words,  to  leave  out  the 
words  in  Clause  1,  page  2,  line  1,  "and 
maj,"  and  to  insert  "  and  the  Board  may 
appear  in  support  of  the  reference  and 
the  Commissioners  may."  That  would 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Board 
would  undertake  the  matter. 

•Mr.  DODD,  under  these  circum- 
stances, asked  leave  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  1 ,  Sub- 
section 3,  line  1,  leave  out  "  and  may," 
and  insert  "  and  the  Board  may  appear 
in  support  of  the  reference  and  the  Com- 
missioners may." — (Mr,  Dodd.) 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUXDELLA  :  I  would  appeal 
to  the  House  now  to  allow  us  to  take  the 
Third  Reading. 

The  Marquess  of  CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth,  Brixton)  said,  that  before 
the  Third  Reading  was  taken  he  should 
like  to  say  a  word.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, as  he  would  probably  remember, 
made  an  appeal  to  him,  some  weeks  ago 

now,  to  let  this  Bill  go  through  without 
any  amendment  whatever,  as  having 
come  down  from  a  Select  Committee,  and 
that  was  supported  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sitting  below  him  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach). 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  The  Bill  as  to 
which  I  specially  appealed  to  the  noble 
Marquess  again  and  again  was  the  North 
Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  and  not  this  Bill. 

The  Marquess  op  CARMARTHEN 

begged  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon, 

but  that  was  not  the  case,     fle  was  quite 

as    attentive   to   what   went   on   in   the 

House  after  12  at  night  as  the  right  hon* 

Gentleman,    and    he   asserted    that   the 

appeal  was  tnade  to  him  in  reference  to 

this  Bill.  He  merely  rose  on  the  Third 
Reading  of  this  Bill  to  point  out  that 
since  he  had  been  in  the  House  four 
speeches  had  been  delivered,  every  one 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  by  supporters  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  No,  no. 
Mr,  Mundella 


said,  that  even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

himself    had     moved     an    Amendment. 

When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
pealed to  him,  he  said  there  were 
no  Amendments  down  to  the  Bill, 
and  he  appealed  because  the  Bill 
had  come  down  amended  by  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred. 
He  thought  the  value  of  the  objection 
he  took  to  proceeding  with  the  Bill  after 
12  o'clock  at  night  had  been  amply  jas- 
tified  by  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

SEA    FISHERIES    REGULATION   (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.— (No.  244.) 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

•The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glas- 
gow,  Bridgeton)  :  I  rise  to  move  the 
Second  Reading  of  a  Bill  which  is  not 
a  Party  measure,  and  which  I  hope  the 

House  will  not  treat  in  a  Party  fashion, 
and  which  I  certainly  shall  not  introduce 
in  a  Party  speech.  It  is  very  fortunate 
for  a  Member  in  this  House  when  he 
gets  his  speech  ready-made  for  him,  and 
such  a  speech  exists  in  my  case  in  the 
shape  of  a  Resolution  which  was  passed 
unanimously  by  this  House  on  the  8tb 
March,  1892,  and  I  venture  to  read  that 
Resolution  to  the  House — 

"  Resolvetl,  That  a  large  representative  ele- 
ment should  be  introduced  into  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board ;  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
district  fishery  committees  should  be  instituted 
to  take  charge  of  local  fishery  interests  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland ;  that  powers  should  be 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woodn  and 
Forests  to  such  distnct  fishery  committees  to 
issue  licences  to  fishermen  to  fish  for  salmon  on 
suitable  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland ;  that 
proof  should  be  required  of  the  titles  under 
which  Scottish  mussel  scalps  are  claimed  and 
held  ;  that  power  should  be  given  to  district 
fishery  committees  in  Scotland  to  regulate, 
acquire,  and  work  mussel  scalps  within  their 
several  districts.** 

Now,  Sir,  that  Resolution  which  I  have 
read  to  the  House,  and  which  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House,  is  practically 
the  Bill  which  I  am  now  going  to  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Now,  Sir,  first  as  to  the  administratire 
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sjfitem  which  the  Bill  proposes.     In  this 
country,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  there 
are  all   sorts    of   administratiye  Boards 
which  are  charged  with   administrative 
aifairs,  but  there  are  only  two  sorts  of 
administrative  Bodies  which  can  adminis- 
ter effectively.     Either  you  must  have  a 
representative   Body  of  convenient  size 
and  properly  elected,  which  will  repre- 
sent the   various   interests,  or   else   you 
must  have  a  purely  administrative  Body 
which  is  responsible  to  the  Minister,  who 
is  himself  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     Now,  Bodies  of   both  sorts 
exist  in  Scotland  ;  but  if  you  are  to  have 
a  representative  Body,  it  must  be  really 
representative ;    that    is    to     say,     the 
Members  of   it   must  be  returned  by  a 
free   and   equal  suffrage  on  the  part  of 
those  people  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects with  which  the  Body  has  to  deal. 
Now,    Sir,   with  regard  to  the    Scotch 
Fishery   Board,  at   present  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  representative  at  all.      It  con- 
sists of  nine  Government  nominees  who 
have  all  done  their  duty  well,  as  Scotch- 
men always  do,  but  who  are  no  more  a  re- 
presentative  Body  than  is  the  Board  of 
Trade.     Now,  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
ought  to  be  representative,  and  Parliament 
was  quite  right  in  passing  that  Resolution 
that  it  should  be  so,  because  the   Scotch 
fisheries  are  undertakings  which  are  very 
extensive  in  their  nature,  that  differ  the 
one  from  the  other   according   to   their 
locality,  which  are  not  understood  at  all 
at  a   distance   from  the  locality  where 
they  exist,  which   are  very  far   indeed 
from     Whitehall,     and     which     cannot 
possibly  be  well  controlled  except  by  a 
representative  Body  existing  on  the  spot. 
But,  besides  being  representative,  it  is 
necessary   that   the    Fishery    Board    of 
Scotland  should  contain  an  administrative 
element,  because  the  Fishery  Board  has 
to  deal  with  public  money  voted  by  Par- 
liament ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  questions 
are  very   often  asked  about  the  Scotch 
fisheries  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  these  questions  should  be  answered 
by  a  Minister  who  has  under  his  control, 
and    responsible    to    him,     certain    ad- 
ministrative officers.     Now,   we  propose 
a  Fishery  Board  in  this  Bill  which  shall 
contain  both  these  elements.     In  the  first 
place,     of     the     present   administrative 
element  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  are 
both  appointed  by  the  Crown.     There  is 


likewise  a  scientific  officer  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  Then  we  re- 
quire a  legal  adviser,  and  a  legal  adviser 
in  Scotland  may  well  belong  to  the  order 
of  Sheriffs.  But  you  may  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  and  on  the  present 
Board  there  are  three  Sheriffs.  We  pro- 
pose to  have  only  one  ;  and  having  that 
number  of  appointed  members,  we  then 
have  the  representative  element,  which 
consists  of  eight  members  who  are  elected 
by  each  of  the  four  fishery  districts  in 
Scotland,  and  who  will  bring  to  bear  on 
the  Board  the  local  feeling  of  those 
districts.  So  much  for  the  Central 
Fishery  Board,  but  under  this  Fishery 
Board  we  propose  to  have  local  committees. 
We  shall  have  eight  such  committees, 
consisting  of  inhabitants  of  the  district 
from  which  the  committees  are  elected, 
elected  freely  by  the  fishing  population  of 
the  district,  which  fishing  population 
will  be  distinguished  and  segregated  from 
the  rest  of  the  population  by  the  asses- 
sor, who  will  draw  up  the  roll  of  voters 
and  mark  those  connected  with  fishing, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  vote.  So  much 
for  the  Bodies  which  are  to  carry 
on  the  fishing  administration  of  Scotland. 
And  now  then  for  their  duties.  They 
will  perform  all  the  duties  which  at 
present  are  performed  by  the  Fishery 
Board  of  Scotland,  but  we  propose  to 
entrust  to  them  an  extremely  important 
function  which  at  present  is  non-exis- 
tent ;  we  propose  to  give  them  the  care 
of  the  mussel-beds  of  the  country.  Now, 
everyone  who  knows  the  Scotch  fisheries 
— and  I  am  speaking,  I  see,  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Scotch  Members, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  every  Scotch 
Member,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
represents  a  seaside  constituency,  be- 
cause the  Scotch  counties  are  so  distri- 
buted that  hardly  one  is  a  Bohemia, 
entirely  separated  from  the  sea — need 
not  be  told  of  what  immense  import- 
ance the  question  of  bait  is.  In  the 
question  of  the  fisheries,  in  the  hard 
battle  which  the  Scotch  fishermen  have 
to  fight  against  all  the  disadvantages 
that  surround  them,  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  all  is  that  of  obtaining  bait.  A  Com- 
mission sat  on  this  question,  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  very  able  and  genial 
gentleman  who  at  present  performs  the 
functions  of  Whip  of  our  Party  (Mr. 
Marjoribanks)  ;  a  gentleman  whose  ser- 
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vices  to  the  question  of  Scotch  fishery  is 
recognised  by  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  by  none  more  than  the  unworthy 
person  who  at  present  has  charge  of  this 
Bill  ;  and  that  Commission  reported 
upon  the  increasing  diflSculty  which  the 
Scotch  fishermen  find  in  obtaining  bait. 
Since  then  a  great  deal  of  additional  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  by  the  Com-* 
mittee  which,  at  my  instance,  the  Fishery 
Board  appointed  lately.  They  have  found 
that  the  price  of  mussels  varies  from  15s.  a 
ton  up  to  408.  or  50s.  a  ton,  and  that, 
unfortunately,  those  mussels  are  most 
expensive  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
poorest  fishing  communities,  such  as  those 
of  Stornoway  and  Wick.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
mussels  depends  on  the  judgment  and 
skill  with  which  the  mussel-beds  are 
cared  for  and  managed.  At  Montrose 
and .  St.  Andrews,  where  the  beds  are 
well-managed,  mussels  can  be  procured 
at  half  the  price  where  the  beds  are 
badly-managed  and  exhausted.  The 
Committee  state  there  were  two  causes 
for  the  exhaustion  of  these  beds.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  question  of  owner- 
ship, and  the  next  financial  considera- 
tions, the  extreme  difficulty  of  buying 
the  beds.  Now,  as  to  ownership,  there 
is  no  doubt  we  must  deal  trenchantly 
with  the  matter,  and  this  Bill  does  deal 
trenchantly.  Under  Clause  10  it  is 
enacted  that  all  people  who  claim  to 
have  a  right  in  mussel-beds  must  make 
good  that  right ;  they  must  establish  that 
right  to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  Crown 
Office,  and  when  the  title  is  ascertained 
by  Clause  11,  the  Fishery  Board,  on  the 
4  requisition  of  the  Fishery  Committee, 
may  acquire  the  beds,  and  when  these 
mussel  beds  have  been  acquired  by  the 
public  authority,  they  may  lease  them  to 
those  people  who  may  be  able  to  manage 
them  in  the  interests  of  the  general  com- 
munity, either  to  individuals  or  to  cor- 
porations. In  some  cases  these  mussel 
beds  are  best  managed  by  individuals  as 
at  Montrose,  and  at  St.  Andrews  by 
corporations,  and  the  Bill  proposed  to 
give  very  trenchant  powers  in  order  to 
enable  bye-laws  to  be  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  these  beds  from 
intrusion  and  spoliation,  and  pains  and 
penalties  may  be  imposed.  The  second 
difficulty  is  one  of  money,  and  that  we 
propose  to  meet  by  allowing  a  rate  up  to 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan 


3d.  in  the  £1  to  be  levied  on  the 
districts  affected.  The  example  of  Eng- 
land comes  in  here.  In  England  there 
is  an  extremely  prosperous  Fishery 
Board  in  Lancashire,  which  rates  that 
great  county,  and  from  that  rate  they 
have  not  only  been  able  to  provide 
proper  machinery,  but  have  secured  a 
steam  launch  which  protects  the  fishery 
from  interference.  Besides,  if  we  allow 
rates  to  be  levied  to  enable  agricul- 
tural tenants  to  obtain  allotments,  I 
think  the  fishing  population  should  have 
some  advantage  out  of  the  rates 
likewise.  There  are  in  the  Bill 
certain  clauses  which  relate  to  the 
finances  of  the  Board.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeenshire  has  rather  a 
strong  opinion  upon  this  matter ;  but 
before  hon.  Members  condemn  these 
clauses  I  should  be  glad  if  they  would 
consider  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  probable  advantage  to  the  Fishery 
Board.  The  proposal  of  the  Bill  is  to 
give  £20,000  a  year  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  brand  fees.  That,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  will  come  to  £26,000 
a  year.  The  average  expenditure  of  the 
Fishery  Board  is  £23,000  a  year,  and 
consequently  this  will  be  a  gain  of 
£3,000  a  year  to  the  Fishery  Board. 
But  that  is  not  all,  because,  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  money  has  not 
been  expended  in  one  year  the  balance 
is  returned  to  the  Treasury ;  but  under 
the  system  embodied  in  the  Bill  any 
saving  will  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
P^ishery  Board. 

•Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrews, 
&c.)  asked  if  the  average  expenditure 
included  the  grant  for  piers  and  harbours  ? 

♦Sir  G.  TREVELYAN:  I  will 
give  the  full  figures.  The  average 
expenditure  for  the  12  years  during 
which  the  Fishery  Board  has  been  run- 
ning is  £23,000  a  year,  including  every- 
thing, harbours  and  superannuation  allow- 
ances. The  arrangement  in  the  Bill 
will  give  £26,000,  and  during  the  last 
six  years  the  average  has  been  exactly 
the  same.  In  order  to  enable  the 
Fisherv  Board  to  start  at  onoe  the 
Bill  gives  an  extra  £3,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year,  so  as  to  make 
up  for  the  disadvantage  they  would  other- 
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to  preserve  for  the  public  at  large  a 
most  valuable  commodity  of  food;  but 
the  effect  of  the  Crown  rights  at  this 
moment  is  too  often  to  plaj  into  the 
hands  of  individuals,  and  to  support  the 
very  doubtful  rights,  in  many  cases,  of 
individuals  against  what  is  the  undoubted 
interest  of  the  public  at  large.  Now,  for 
25  years  as  a  private  member,  I  have 
been  contending  against  this  system ; 
and  at  last,  in  this  Parliament,  we  have 
got  not  only  the  public  opinion  of 
Scotland,  but  the  public  opinion  of  Par- 
liament with  us.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  St.  Andrews  (Mr.  An- 
struther)  will  embody  in  a  clause  in  this 
Bill  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I,  for  one,  shall  be  very  much 
pleased.  What  are  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  ?  They  are  essentially 
two.  They  suggest  that  no  further  sales 
or  long  leases  of  Crown  fishings,  either 
in  the  sea  or  in  the  inland  waters,  should 
be  made  by  the  Commissioners,  except 
under  the  special  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
licences  should  be  introduced  by  the 
Fishery  Board  or  the  District  Fishery 
Board,  by  whom  payment  should  be 
collected  and  the  funds  administered. 
Since  I  have  been  Secretary  for  Scotland  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  act  in  obedience 
to  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee. 
I  have  got  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury 
ever  since  last  November  that  no  more 
salmon  fishing  licences  should  be  granted 
to  individuals  unless  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ;  and  I 
have  got  the  Treasury  to  issue  orders  to 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  licences  by  which  the 
general  body  of  the  fishermen  and  of  the 
public  may  be  enabled  to  fish  for  salmon. 
I  must  own  that  the  wheels  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  move  very  slowly; 
and,  though  it  is  as  long  ago  as  Novem- 
ber, I  have  never  seen  this  scheme  of 
licence.  But  one  thing  I  can  assure  the 
House  of,  and  that  is  tbat  until  I  see  that 
scheme  no  sanction  shall  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  to  any  lease  of 
any  salmon  fishery  to  individuals.  If 
any  means  can  be  found  by  which  Scots- 
men can  obtain  a  privilege  which 
Englishmen  and,  I  believe.  Irishmen 
have — that  is,  of  catching  salmon  in  the 
open  sea  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
without  being  bullied  and  worried^  and 


wise  have  in  waiting  for  the  brand 
fees  which  are  paid  in  September. 
That  is  the  proposal  made  in  the  Bill. 
It  is  not  the  essential  part  of  the  Bill  ; 
bat  I  must  say  I  strongly  recommend 
hon.  Members  to  think  twice  and  thrice 
before  they  reject  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Aberdeenshire, 
£.)  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  ex- 
plain how  he  arrived  at  the  average  ? — he 
meant  the  average  of  what  was  paid 
under  the  brand  fees. 

Sir   G.  TREVELYAN:   The   total 

expenditure,   including   the   expenditure 

upon  the    brand    fees,  will    be,  roughly 

speaking,    £23,000 ;    the    total  receipts, 

£26,000   a    year ;    therefore     you    will 

have  £3,000  a  year,  on  an  average, 
more  than  is  expended.  Now  that  is 
the  Bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
for  St.  Andrews  (Mr.  Anstruther) 
proposes  to  traverse  the  Bill  with  an 
Amendment,  which  I  think  likely  he 
will  not  press  to  a  Division.  But  it 
is  an  Amendment  which  I  read  with 
great  interest.  In  it  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man says — 

•"That  no  Bill  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  which  does 
not  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1890,  and  to  the  Reso- 
lution of  this  House  of  8th  March,  1892,  in 
relation  to  the  granting  of  licences  to  fish  for 
salmon  in  the  unchartered  territorial  waters 
around  the  coasts  of  Scotland." 

Now,  if  hon.  Members  below  the  Gang- 
way, who  do  not  agree  with  us  in 
general  politics,  and  hon.  Members 
opposite,  will  join  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  antiquated  and  indefensible 
network  of  penalties  and  privileges 
which  have  gathered  themselves  round 
the  question  of  Scotch  salmon  fishing 
in  Scotch  waters,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
they  will  not  find  us  backward.  These 
privileges  are  worthy  rather  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  the  19th  century, 
and  in  saying  that  I  really  think  I  libel 
the  Middle  Ages,  because  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  idea 
of  giving  the  Crown  the  salmon  was  that  it 
considered  the  Crown  the  Representative 
of  the  public,  and  the  salmon  were 
then  given  over  to  the  Crown  in  order 
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very  often  deprived  of  the  very  salmon 
which  they  catch  outside  the  territorial 
waters — I  will  give  every  assistance  in 
my  power  to  it.  J  have  no  fear  what- 
ever of  a  system  of  licences  which  would 
be  managed  under  the  auspices  of  these 
Fishery  Committees.  The  great  object 
for  which  I  ask  for  the  Bill  a  Second 
Reading  is  that  we  are  constituting  a 
powerful  representative  authority  — 
popular  in  its  sympathies,  local  in  its 
knowledge,  which  will  swiftly  gather 
into  its  hands  everything  that  pertains 
to  that  great  industry  which  is  so  im- 
portant for  Scotland,  and  which  has  bred 
on  her  shores  so  courageous  and  hardy  a 
population.  That  population  will  now 
have  a  powerful  organisation,  by  which 
it  can  make  its  wants  and  grievances 
known,  and  can  do  its  own  business 
itself  ;  and  I  have  no  fear  whatever  that 
the  power  which  this  Bill  will  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  fishermen  will 
ever  be  used  for  the  injury  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  for  anything  but  the  benefit  of 
that  great  and  honourable  craft  by  which 
the  Scottish  fishermen  themselves  gain 
their  livelihood. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  George  Trevelt/an,) 

♦Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Aberdeenshire, 
E.)  said  that,  for  his  part,  representing 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
fishing  constituencies  in  Scotland  or  in 
this  country,  he  should  like  to  say  this 
much  on  the  general  character  of  the 
Bill — that  he  was  sure  that  his  con- 
stituency, as  well  as  the  other  fishing 
constituencies  of  Scotland,  would 
welcome  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
brought  in  and  pressed  forward  this  im- 
portant Bill.  The  BUI  did  what  had 
long  been  desired  by  the  fishing  industry 
of  Scotland.  It  placed  the  Fishery 
Board  of  Scotland  on  a  popular  basis, 
and  gave  proper  public  control  over  the 
bait  beds  of  the  country,  and  made  other 
regulations  for  the  better  development  of 
the  fishing  industry  in  Scotland.  There 
were  a  great  many  points  in  the  Bill  to 
which  he  should  have  liked  to  refer  ;  but 
they  were  more  applicable  to  the  discus- 
\&ir  G.  Trevelyan 


sion  of  the  Bill  in  Committee.  He 
would,  therefore,  deal  only  with  one-  or 
two  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the 
Bill.  The  control  of  the  mussel  and 
bait  beds  was  important,  because  it  had 
been  a  great  grievance  to  the  fishing 
population  round  the  coast  that  they  had 
had  no  means  of  protecting  these  beds, 
and  had  had  to  get  large  supplies  of 
foreign  bait,  for  which  they  had  to  pay 
a  high  price.  Therefore,  they  would 
welcome  the  proposal  to  bring  under 
popular  local  control  those  bait  beds. 
But  what  he  particularly  wished  to  direct 
attention  to  was  the  financial  clause, 
and  he  wished  to  ask  this  question 
— was  the  future  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  Fishery  Board,  after  the  first  financial 
year  in  which  there  were  to  be  special 
arrangements,  to  be  this  :  that  the  Board 
would  receive  £20,000  per  annum,  and 
the  rest  of  its  net  revenue  would  be  the 
surplus  of  the  herring  brand  fees  ? 

♦Sir  G.  trevelyan  :  Its  revenue 
will  be  the  same  in  the  future  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  past  if  this  Bill  had 
been  in  operation.  It  will  receive 
£20,000  a  year  and  the  gross  brand  fees. 
That  is  about  £26,000  a  year.  Its  ex- 
penditure will  be  £23,000  a  year,  which 
will  include  all  the  expenditure  on  the 
brand  fees,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  £3,000  a  year. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  that  he  was 

accurate,    then,    in   his    estimate.       He 

would  point  out  what  the  condition  of 

the  brand  fees  had  been  during  recent 

years,  and  what  the  expense  of  collecting 

them  was.    The  surplus  in  the  Estimates 

for  the  present  year  was  £1,126  ;     in 

1892-3  there  was  no  surplus  ;    in  1891-2 

the    surplus    was   £1,686 ;    in    1889-90 

there   was   no   surplus  ;    in  1888-9  the 

surplus  was  £1,620;    in   1887-8  it  was 

£2,100 — so  that  for  these  six  years  the 
total  amount  which  the  Fishery  Board 
derived  in  surplus  from  the  brand  fees 
was  only  £6,600,  or  an  average  of 
£1,093  a  year. 

•Sir  G.  TREVELYAN:  My  hon. 
Friend  counts  the  expenditure  twice 
over.  The  expenditure  appears  in  the 
Estimates  of  the  Fishery  Board. 
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•Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  he  had  shown  ]  administrative  and  executive  functions  ; 
that,  in  so  far  as  its  income  depended  on  a"J  how  was  it  likely  to  he  able  to  dis- 
roceipts  from  the  brand  fees,  it  was  not  a 
very  substantial  support  to  its  revenue. 
He  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
policy  of  limiting  the  sums  paid  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury  to  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board  to  a  fixed  sum.  Every  year  there 
was  a  Vote  to  the  Fishery  Board,  which 
varied  according  to  the  exigencies  and 
necessities  of  the  Board.  He  believed  it  was 
essential  to  the  working  and  due  develop- 
ment of  a  Board  like  this  that  it  should 
be,  like  other  administrative  bodies  in 
Great  Britain,  put  upon  this  foundation ; 
that  when  it  had  new  urgent  necessities 
it  could  come  to  the  Treasury  and  get 
from  Parliament  a  Vote  of  the  sum  of 
money  it  required.  He  considered  that 
if  they  were  going  to  have  a  system  of 

Home  Rule  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  all 
very  well  to  have  a  fixed  sum  ;  but  if 
there  was  no  such  scheme  in  contempla- 
tion, the  Administrative  Boards  in  Scot- 
land had  just  as  much  right  as  the 
Administrative  Boards  elsewhere  to  come 
upon  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  an  ade- 
quate sum  of  money  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  The  Fishery  Board  in  Scotland 
had  developed  greatly  its  duties  in  the 
past,  and  was  developing  its  duties  now, 
and  they  looked  forward  to  new  duties 
being  imposed  upon  it  which  would 
necessitate  further  expenditure.  There 
had  been  a  great  development  of  the 
scientific  side  of  the  Fishery  Board,  and 
it  was  principally  through  the  energy  of 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  others  in  that 
House  that  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
sums  granted  to  the  Board  for  scientific 
purposes.  Would  anyone  say  they  ha<l 
reached  the  limit  of  the  useful  way  in 
which  they  might  expend  money  for 
scieutific  investigation  in  connection  with 
fisheries  ?  The  progress  recently  had 
been  very  great,  and  the  progress  in  the 
immediate  future  was  likely  to  be  greater 
still.  The  Fishery  Board  should  not  be  tied 
down  for  all  eternity  to  a  fixed  sum,  so 
that  it  might  not  be  able  to  look  forward 
in  the  future  to  get  more  money  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  for  the  development 
of  the  fisheries.  There  had  been  con- 
stant complaint  that  the  Board  had  never 
l)een    able   adequately   to   discharge  its 


charge  these  functions  better  in  the; 
future  if  it  was  to  be  limited  to  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  ?  He  maintained  that  the 
Board  would  have  no  margin,  within  the 
strict  limitation  laid  down  in  the  Bill, 
adequately  to  discharge  all  the  cutter  and 
boat  services  which  were  already  in  their 
hands.  The  small  vessel  which  the 
Board  now  had  for  scieutific  purposes, 
and  which  had  done  admirable  work, 
was,  owing  to  the  restricted  funds  at 
their  disposal,  too  small  for  the  discharge 
of  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  the 
vessel  was  in  such  a  state  of  unseaworthi- 
ness that  it  dared  not  proceed  far  out  to 
sea.  The  Admiralty  were  naturally  very 
unwilling  to  give  them  funds  for  the 
Police  Service,  which  was  not  a  very 
popular  Service  among  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy.  Therefore,  what  they 
got  were  not  the  most  seaworthy  ships  in 
the  Navy,  but  old  vessels  that  were  not 
of  very  much  use.  He  was  perfectly 
certain  of  this — that  if  they  were  to  have 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
properly  discharged  they  ought  to  give 
that  Board  a  cutter  service  of  their  own. 
Steam  trawling  was  forbidden  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Scotland  ;  and  how 
was  that  duty  to  be  adequately  carried 
out  unless  the  Board  was  provided  with 
a  better  service  of  ships  ?  He  would 
earnestly  urge  on  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  when  the  Government  were  imposing 
larger  duties  upon  the  Fishery  Board, 
they  should,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
adequate  means  for  carrying  out  the 
executive  and  administrative  duties  with 
which  the  Board  were  entrusted.  This 
was  essential  if  this  new  constitution  of 
the  Board  was  to  lead  to  executive 
action,  and  if  it  was  to  such  action  it 
should  have  a  due  and  fair  trial. 

♦Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrews, 
&c.)  said,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
could  hardly  suggest  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  put  on  the  Paper 
was  intended  to  delay  the  progress 
of  this  measure.  On  the  contrary,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  must  admit  that  he 
was  justified  in  bringing:  this  subject 
before  the  House  by  the  fact  that  in  his 
speech  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would 
accept  the  principle  of  that  Amendment. 
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But  he  thought  he  had,  nevertheless,  been 
rather  hardlj  treated  bj  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ;  because,  although  he  said 
the  Bill  was  founded  on  the  Resolution 
of  the  8th  of  March  of  last  year,  it  was 
founded  only  on  the  original  Motion  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Mar- 
joribanks),  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Bill  the  words  which,  at  his  (Mr. 
Anstruther's)  instance,  were  added  by 
the  House  to  the  Resolution.  He, 
however,  hoped  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Berwickshire  and  the 
Department  between  this  and  the  Com- 
mittee stage  in  preparing  the  clauses 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  Hear,  hear  I 

Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  said,  that,  that 
being  so,  it  would  be  needless  to  say 
that  he  would  not  now  move  the  Amend- 
meilt  by  which  he  had  intended  to  ask 
the  House  to  declare — 


"That  no  Bill  dealing  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  sea  fisheries  of  Scotland  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  which  does  not  give  effect  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1890,  and  to  the  Resolution  of  this  House  of  8th 
March,  1892,  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
licences  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  unchartered 
territorial  waters  around  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land." 

Certainly,   for   that    part    of  the   coast 

which  he  represented,  no  Bill  would  be 

wholly  satisfactory  which  did  not  include 

such  provisions.       As  to  the  Bill  itself, 

the  financial  provision  appeared  to  him 
to  be  far  from  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  The  Fishery  Board 
in  their  last  Report  dealt  with  the  matter 
of  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Scotland;  and, 
so  far  as  he  could  gather  from  the 
measure,  only  £3,000,  or  at  the  most, 
£6,000,  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  for  the  purposes  of  harbour  exten- 
sion and  repair.  He  wished  emphati- 
cally to  draw  attention  to  the  clause  in 
the  Report  in  which  it  was  said,  speaking 
of  the  amount  available  for  harbours — 

"  We  again  take  leave  to  say  that  the  only 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  this  subject  is  to 
abandon  the  present  hand-to-mouth  system,  and 
fix  definitely  a  harbour  extension  all  along  the 
coaat,  to  be  carried  on  systematically  for  a  series 
of  years." 

Mr,  Anstruther 


In  these  circumstances  he  would  welcome 
the  assistance  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  when,  in  Committee, 
he  came  to  deal  in  greater  detail  with  the 
finance  of  this  measure.  As  to  Clause  7, 
he  saw  it  was  proposed  that  every 
Fishery  District  Committee  should  hare 
cl^arge  and  supervision  of  the  sea  fishing 
interests  and  requirements  of  the  district; 
and  he  would  like  to  know  whether  that 
was  held  to  include  the  subject  of  Marine 
Police,  because  if  the  District  Com- 
mittees were  to  take  over  from  the 
Central  Board  the  duty  of  making  bye- 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  fishing  along 
the  coasts,  their  office  would  be  a  thank- 
less one  indeed  if  they  had  no  executive 
power  by  which  to  carry  out  their 
decrees.  The  last  Report  of  the  Board 
was  of  such  importance  that  he  would 
trouble  the  House  with  one  more  extract. 
In  the  last  Report  that  Board  had  used 
these  words — 

"  We  continue  to  receive  frequent  complaints 
of  the  ineflSciency  of  the  service  in  preventing 
trawling  within  the  prohibited  waters,  which, 
however,  is  due  to  no  want  of  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  and  men,  but  \jo  the  system  under 
which  it  is  conducted,  the  character  of  the 
vessels  employed,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
number." 

Again — 

"  We  respectfully  represent  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  Vigilant^  which  is  an  old  sailing 
vessel,  is  not  worth  the  money  which  she  costs 
to  keep  up,  and  she  should  be  superseded." 

He  hoped  that  on  that  occasion  the  sub- 
ject would  not  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government  in  vain.  He  had  not 
a  word  to  say  against  the  carrying  into 
efiect  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  But 
he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
very  large   change   in    the   body  which 

administered  Scottish  affairs.  At  any 
rate,  as  far  as  the  county  with  which  he 
was  connected  was  concerned,  he  believed 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  recently 
appointed  as  a  member  of  that  Board  was 
eminently  fitted  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  fishermen  of  that  coast ;  and, 
probably,  if  he  were  to  place  himself  in 
nomination,  he  would  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Boards 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fishing  popola- 
tion  believed  that  their  interests  would 
be  better  safeguarded  by  the  introduction 
of  the  representative  principle  into  the 
appointment  of  the  Board,  he  would  not 
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for  a  moment  stand  in  its  waj.  He 
would  like  to  add  that  this  principle  could 
only  be  carried  properly  into  effect  if  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  would  consent, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through 
Committee,  to  a  provision  being  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  these 
representative  members  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  which  must  be 
held  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  question  of 
salmon  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  1JI|1  forestalled 
him  in  his  suggestions ;  but  he  wished 
to  point  out  that  such  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  would  not,  he  believed, 
he  detrimental  to  the  revenue  which  they 
derived  from  the  salmon  fishing.  Even 
if  it  should  be  detrimental,  they  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
even  if  they  were  losing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  annual  revenue,  they 
were,  or  would  be  from  henceforth,  ad- 
ministering the  Crown*s  salmon  fishing 
not  in  the  interests  of  particular  lessees, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion on  the  coast.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land would  be  welcomed  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  graham  MURRAY  (Bute- 
shire) said,  there  was  every  reason  why 
they  on  his  side  should  welcome  the  Bill, 
because  it  was  very  much  on  the  lines 
of  the  measure  introduced  by  the  late 
Government  last  Session — a  measure  for 
the  failure  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Caithness  (Dr.  Clark)  was  respon- 
sible. So  far  as  his  (Mr.  Graham  Mur- 
ray's) own  opinion  was  concerned,  he 
rather  preferred,  in  one  particular,  the 
arrangement  of  this  Bill — namely,  that  as 
to  the  number  of  the  districts  into  which 
Scotland  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  representative  element  on  the 
Board.  But  he  did  not  think  that  the  right 
hon.  Grentleman  had  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  difficulty — that  although  for 
local  initiation  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  considerable  number  of  districts, 
at  the  same  time,  when  they  came  to  the 
composition  of  the  Fishery  Board  itself, 
they  had  the  danger  that  they  would 
have  the  permanent  element  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  representative  element 
from  the  various  districts.      He   would 


like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if 
he  could,  at  least,  consider  this  difficulty  ? 
Some  information  was  also  wanted  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  District  Committees 
would  work.  A  question  had  recently 
been  agitating  and  interesting  the  fisher- 
men connected  with  the  constituency  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent  and  the  con- 
stituency of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Ayrshire.  As  the  law  at  present  stood, 
although  trawling  was  prohibited  as  a 
rule  in  the  three-mile  limit,  there  was  a 
power  in  the  Fishery  Board  to  pass  a 
bye-law  by  which  they  might  open  a 
district.  A  bye-law  was  passed  by  the 
Fishery  Board  by  which  a  very  small 
and  limited  district  of  the  waters  of  the 
Clyde  was  opened.  That  district  had 
given  the  greatest  dissatisfaction.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  under 
the  Bill  a  district  Fishery  Committee 
could  or  could  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  local  bye-law  ?  The  Bill  did  not  give 
much  assistance  upon  the  point.  As  to 
the  question  of  finance,  he  entirely  a^eed 
with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeenshire.  He  also  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  consider  the  point 
raised  by  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  pro- 
vision for  sea  police,  without  which 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  trawling 
were  a  dead  letter.  At  present  there 
was  a  peculiar  state  of  relations 
between  the  Fishery  Board  and  the 
Admiralty  ;  but  it  was  quite  certain,  if  the 
Fishery  Board  was  cut  adrift  from  a 
great  Government  Department,  that  the 
chance  of  getting  efficient  cruisers  for 
sea  police  purposes  wa^very  small  in  the 
future.  He  would  li™  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  Amendment  m  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down,  and  save  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  from  the  indiscre- 
tion of  his  own  language.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  considered  the 
question  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  Salmon  Law  Statutes  a  disgrace 
to  the  19th  century.  To  what  did 
that  language  apply  ?  There  was  no 
difference  in  the  pains  and  penalties  for 
taking  salmon  in  the  sea  or  in  fresh 
water ;  but  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  question  of  pro- 
perty in  salmon  in  rivers  and  in  the  sea. 
There  was  no  use  blinding  one's  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  of  late  years  there  had  arisen 
in  some  quarters  a  demand  for  free  fish- 
ing.   ["  Hear,  hear  I  "J    Some  hon.  Gen- 
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tlemen  cheered  that  sentiment.     Did  the 
denunciation  of  the  right  hon.   Gentle- 
man apply  to  the  law  in  salmon  rivers  as 
well  as  in  the  sea  ?     Salmon  fishing  had 
always  been  regarded  as  private  property 
in  private  waters,  and  was  not  diiferen- 
tiated  in  practice  or  principle  from  any 
other  private  property.     But  in  the  case 
of  the  sea  the  matter  was   in  a  totally 
different  condition.     It  was  in   1857  or 
1858    when   it   was  decided,    what   was 
before  but  a  pious  opinion,  that  salmon 
fishing   on  the  coast  round  the  United 
Kingdom  belonged  to  the  Crown.     He 
had  alwavp  thought  it  would  be  right  for 
the  Crown  to  gi\e  those  rights  of  fishing 
in  the  sea  to  the  public,  and  not  to  let 
them  out  at  all.     But  here,  again,  some 
remarks   of  the    right   hon.    Gentleman 
might  be  misinterpreted.     He  seemed  to 
think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  give  that 
right  to  the  public  unrestrictedly.     Im- 
mediately after  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  1857  or   1858,    there  was 
initiated   a    policy    by    the    Woods    and 
Forests    Department   of   giving   out    as 
many  leases  as  they  could.    If,  therefore, 
they   were  going  to  give  the  rights  in 
regard  to  salmon  in  the  sea,  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  given,  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  give  back  the  money  which  had 
been  exacted  from  proprietors  for  a  right 
which  it  was  now  desired  to  take  away 
from  them.     Seeing  the  disposition  and 
attitude  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it 
was  his  business  to  draft  an  Amendment 
to  the  Bill  rather  than  to  put  it  on  the 
shoulders     of     his    hon.     Friend.       He 
hoped  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  would 
follow  the  promptings  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeenshire,. and  be  liberal  in 
the  matter  of  finance  in  favour  of  a  class 
whom  they  all  wished  to  see  supported, 
and  that  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  take 
means  to  put  on  a  proper  footing  this 
question  of  the  sea  police,  as  the  ordinary 
protection  of  the  law  was  inadequate,  and 
that  means  would  be    taken  to  make  the 
Bill  a  useful  measure. 

•Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN  (Banff- 
shire) said,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  question  as  representing  a  large 
fishing  constituency.  He  had  been 
recently  among  them,  and  the  fishing 
population  had  expressed  themselves  very 

favourably  with  regard   to   the  general 
Mr,  Crraham  Murray 


objects     of     the    Bill,    and     especially 

as  regards  the    representative  character 

which    had    been    introduced    into    the 

District   Fishery    Committees    and    the 

Fishery    Board.       There    were    certain 

points    they     wished     brought    to    the 

notice    of    the    House,    and    of     those 

several  had  already  been  dealt  with  by 
hon.   Members   who  had  preceded  him. 
He    must  state    his  concurrence  in  the 
views  which  had  thus   been  expressed. 
There  was  one  point  which  was  to  the 
fishermen    a    matter  of  life  and   death, 
and  that   was   the  improvement  of   the 
harbours  on  that  exposed  coast.      The 
boats  now  used  were  a  good  deal  larger 
than  those  formerly  employed,  and,  con- 
sequently, harbour  accommodation    was 
altogether  insufficient.  The  money  ought 
not  to   be   spent  casually  from  year  to 
year,  but  some  good  scheme  should  be 
adopted   for   the  whole   of    the   Moray 
Firth,  to  be  pursued  systematically  from 
year    to  year.     The   feeling    was    very 
strong  that  the  sum  of  £3,000  provided 
for  harbours  was  altogether  insufficient, 
and     he     earnestly     trusted     that     the 
Secretary    for    Scotland    would   do   his 
utmost     to     grant    a    really     adequate 
sum  for  that  purpose.      The  important 
question    of   the   use   of   the  foreshore, 
had    not    been    included    in    the    Bill. 
He  thought   that    District    Committees 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  call  for  the 
titles  of  those  proprietors  who  claimed 
the    exclusive    use    of    the    foreshore. 
Under  an  old  Statute  the  fishermen  had 
a  right   to   the    use    of    the    foreshore 
including    100    yards    of    waste    above 
high  water   mark,  for   drying  their  nets 
and   other    purposes  ;    and    the   Fishery 
District  Committees  should  have  power, 
as  in  the  case  of  musselbanks,  to  acquire 
and  manage  the  foreshore  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fishing  industry.     A  minor  point 
had    been    brought    to    his    notice    with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  the  Fishery 
Rate.     The  Bill  provided  that  the  Dis- 
trict Committees  should  collect  it ;    but 
it  was    thought  that  that  would   cause 
unnecessary     expense.       It     might     be 
collected     through    the     machinery    of 
the   County  Council.      He   trusted  that 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  would  under- 
take to  prepare  clauses  dealing   with  the 
question    of    the   taking    of  salmon    in 
territorial  waters,  as  had  been  suggested 
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bj  the  hoD.  Member  for   St.   Andrews 
(Mr.  Anstruther). 

Mb.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.)  said, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bute- 
shire (Mr.  Graham  Murray)  had  stated 
that  there  was  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  present  Bill  and  the  measure 
introduced  bj  the  late  Government. 
There  was,  however,  all  the  difference 
that  there  was  between  black  and  white. 
Last  yearns  Bill  specially  subordinated  the 
representative  to  the  nominated  element, 
whilst  this  was  a  measure  which  sub- 
ordinated the  nominated  to  the  repre- 
sentative element.  The  way  in  which 
woods  and  forests  had  been  dealt  with 
in  Scotland  was  most  scandalous.  They 
had  been  controlled  by  Englishmen,  who 

had  sold  them,  generally  to  Scotchmen, 
for  a  most  inadequate  consideration,  and 
put  the  proceeds  into  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer.     A   very    important    question 
with  regard  to    finance   was    raised    by 
the  Bill,  and  he  would    humbly    repre- 
sent to  the  Scottish    Secretary  (Sir  G. 
Trevelyan)    that    he    should    drop    the 
rating  provisions  contained  in  Sub-section 
3  of  Clause  6  ;  otherwise  districts  would 
be  included  for  rating   purposes   which 
had  no  visible    or    apparent    connection 
with  the   fishermen,   and    naturally    the 
inhabitants  would  object  to  be  rated  for 
a  particular  object  which  did  not  benefit 
them.      He    thought   that    the   expense 
should  come  out  of  the  Imperial  Grant. 
In  Committee  he  intended    to  move  an 
Amendment    to    Clause    20,    providing 
that    Scotland    should    have    '^  not   less 
than  "  £20,000.     The  sum  was  too  small 
in  itself,  and  it  was   ridiculously    small 
in    view    of    the    general    treatment   of 
Scotland  by   the    Imperial    Exchequer. 
Scotland  paid  £  1 ,500,000  a  year  more  than 
her    proper   share    to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer, and  he  regretted  very  much  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  not  re-appointed 
the   Financial   Committee,  so   that   the 
House  might  have  had  a  definite  statement 
from   it    on   the    subject.     If   Scotland 
were  to  get,  not  £20,000,  but  £200,000 
or  £1,000,000,  she   would    still   not   be 
receiving    her    fair    share ;    and,  while 
Scotchmen  did  not  desire   liberality    or 
generosity,    they     certainly    asked    for 
justice. 


•Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  said,  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  fishermen  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
In  years  past  he  was  concerned  in  pro- 
curing the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1889 
for  the  restriction  of  trawl  fishing  in  that 
and  other  enclosed  waters  of  Scotland, 
whereby  the  herring  fishery  was  being 
destroyed.  That  Act  was  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  class  of  fishermen  to 
whom  he  referred  ;  but  there  had  been  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  seine  trawl  fishing 
which  had  been  attended  with  evils  not 
much  smaller  than  those  which  had  been 
caused  by  beam  and  otter  trawling,  snd 
great  complaints  had  been  made  in 
consequence  of  a  considerable  destruction 
of  the  spawning  beds  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  It  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  miniature  herrings  were  being 
destroyed  to  a  tremendous  extent  and 
used  for  manure,  while  the  shoals 
which  resorted  to  certain  banks  for 
spawning  were  being  driven  into  deep 
water,  the  result  being  great  loss  to  the 
local  fishermen.  Of  late  years  the  catch 
had  fallen  off  to  nearly  half  its  former 
amount.  He  would,  in  Committee,  move 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  WASON  (Ayrshire,  S.)  said, 
there  wa?  great  complaint  in  reference  to 
the  matter  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  just  referred,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  given  Notice  of  an 
Amendment  he  (Mr.  Wason)  would  have 
done  so  himself.  There  was  another  matter 
of  almost  equal  importance,  and  that  was 
to  see  that  the  orders  and  bye-laws  of  the 
Fishery  Board  were  properly  carried  out. 
Within  the  last  few  days  he  had  received  a 
telegram,  informing  him  that  great  damage 
had  been  done  by  steam-trawlers  fishing  in 

forbidden  waters  of  the  Clyde.  He 
hoped  the  Admiralty  would  station  a 
proper  vessel  somewhere  in  the  Firth  to 
see  that  proper  effect  was  given  to  the 
bye-laws.  In  reference  to  bait  fishing,  it 
was  not  generally  known  that  it  took  a 
ton  of  bait  to  catch  a  ton  of  fish,  and  the 
fishermen  were  being  driven  further 
afield  every  day  to  get  their  bait.     As 
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to  the  proposed  grant  of  £3,000  towards  '  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that  this 
harbours,  he  had  in  his  hand  a  letter  re-  legislation  suddenly  burst  upon  them, 
questing  him  to  ask  the  Scotch  Secre-  .  The  fishermen  felt — and  the  feeling 
tary  for  a  grant  of  £2,000  for  providing  ;  would  increase — that  they  had  every 
a  proper  harbour  for  one  place  alone,  right  to  go  into  the  open  sea  and  catch 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  that  I  salmon.  As  to  the  subject  of  sea  police, 
more  generous  terms  would  be  given  on    like  many  other  Members  from  Scotland, 

from  time  to  time  he  had  had  occasion  to 
take  considerable  interest  in  the  business 
of  the  Fishery  Board  ;  and  he  did  repre- 


this  point. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  (Lanark,  N.E.) 
said,  that,  as  he  was  one  of  the  two  sur- 
viving Members  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  that  reported  on  the  question 
of  salmon  fishing  at  sea,  he  thought  he 
might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion.  It  was  hardly  just  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  to  complain  that, 
although  a  Resolution  of  the  House  had 
been  passed  in  favour  of  giving  licences 
for  salmon  fishing  'at  sea,  those  clauses 
had  not  been  incorporated  in  the  Bill. 
There  had  been  a  series  of  legislative 
enactments  about  sea  fisheries  in  Scot- 
land. Hitherto  salmon  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  them,  and  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  a  mistake  if  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill 
had    incorporated    salmon,    which    had 

never  been  incorporated  before,  and 
which  might  become  a  contentious  sub- 
ject. He  was  glad  to  gather  that 
there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the 
House  in  favour  of  greater  liberty 
being  given  for  salmon  fishing  at 
sea.  He  was  sure  that  the  House,  as 
a  whole,  must  regard  it  as  a  very  strange 
anomaly  that,  whereas  in  England  the 
right  to  catch  salmon  at  sea  under  proper 
restrictions,  which  were  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  fish,  was  a  public 
right,  in  Scotland  it  was  regarded  as  a 
private  right,  and  was  made  a  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  He  did  not  think  the  late 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Graham  Murray) 
did  perfect  justice  to  the  views  of  the 
Government  when  he  suggested  that  it 
was  contemplated  that  the  rights  of 
existing  trustees  should  be  confiscated. 
He  thought  this  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  legislation 
was  not  more  than  a  generation  old. 
They  had  examined  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, who  had  said  that  when  they 
were  young  they  used  to  catch  salmon 
Mr,  Wason 


sent  to  the  House — and  on  this  point  he 
fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  below 
him — that  it  was  an  idle  thing  to  lay  a 
duty  on  the  Board  in  the  matter  of 
police  for  the  preservation  of  fish 
without  providing  them  with  funds  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  not  right  that  the 
Scotch  Office  and  the  Fishery  Board 
should  have  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the 
Treasury  and  ask  for  a  few  pounds  to 
perform  a  statutory  duty  that  was  laid 
on  them  by  the  Legislature.  He  hoped 
that  the  law  would  be  amended  so  as  to 
give  adequate  means  to  the  Fishery 
Board  for  performing  this  duty. 

Sir  H.  maxwell  (Wigton)  said, 
he  had  not  been  privileged  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ;  but 
he  understood  that  effect  was  to  be  given 
to  the  substance  of  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Anstruther).  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
consider  whether  that  was  a  wise  course 
to  take,  because  they  must  remember 
that  it  was  not  only  through  that  House 
that  the  Bill  had  to  pass,  and  that  directly 
they  proposed  salmon  legislation  they 
would  raise  a  mass  of  opposition  and 
criticism  in  Scotland  which  the  Bill  in 
its  present  form  was  not  likely  to  evoke. 
There  was  another  point  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  He  was  anxious  that 
the  House  should  not  misunderstand  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  over  which  he 
had  presided.  That  Report  did  not  refer 
to  the  salmon  fisheries  generally  in  terri- 
torial waters  round  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
It  only  referred  to  the  portion  of  them 
which  were  still  Crown  property.  In 
that  portion  of  the  waters  the  Committee 
did  recommend  that  popular  privileges, 
and  what  had  almost  amounted  to  ancient 
rights,  should  be  restored,  and  that  rather 
than   the  Crown   should   take   the  last 
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bawbee,  as  they  said  in  Scotland,  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  the  men  should  be  con- 
sidered. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  wise  in  extending  the  scope  of  the 
Bill  so  as  to  include  the  administration  of 
the  salmon  fisheries,  he  trusted  that  that 
suggestion  of  his  Committee  would  be 
kept  clearly  in  view. 

•Sir  G.  TREVEL YAN  :  I  hope  that, 
the  general  sense  of  the  House  haying 
now  b^n  made  clear,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  take  the  Second  Reading. 

Viscount    WOLMER     (Edinburgh, 

W.)  said,  he  would  ask  the  right   hon. 

Gentleman   to   consider    very    carefully 

before  the  Conmiittee  stage  that  part  of 

the  Bill  which  affected  the  Civil  servants 

of  the  Crown  now  under  the  Treasury 

doing  the  work  of  the  Fishery  Board. 

The  men,  clerks  of  all  grades  and  officers 

of  all  ranks,  were  part  of  the  permanent 

Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  subject 

to  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  enjoying 

all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  prospects  of 

such  servants.     But  this  Bill  took   them 

from  the  control  of  the  Treasury  and  put 

them  under  the  Fishery  Board,  and  they 

considered  that  this  was  a  distinct  breach 

of  the  contract  which  was   made  with 

them  when  they  entered  the  service  of 
the  Government.  All  he  now  asked  was 
that  their  case  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 
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♦Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  said, 
he  hoped  to  see  the  Bill  considerably 
amended  in  Committee.  It  was  said  by 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  that  if  the  salmon  rights 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  landlords  they 
should  be  recouped.  He  (Mr.  Weir) 
thought  they  had  been  amply  repaid 
already.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  Matheson^s  in  the  Island  of  Lewis. 
For  every  £100  they  expended  in 
obtaining  the  exclusive  right  to  salmon, 
not  only  in  the  Lochs,  but  for  miles  out 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  received 
thousands  of  pounds  in  return  ;  re-letting 
the  salmon  fishings,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  jobbed  away  by  the  Crown. 
He  protested  against  the  niggardly  spirit 
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displayed  by  the  Treasury  in  the  matter 
of  harbour  accommodation  in  Scotland. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

DUCHY  OF  CORNWALL  BILL.— (No.  312.) 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

It  being  Midnight,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  To-morrow,  at 
Two  of  the  clock. 


BILL. 


WILD    BIRDS     PROTECTION 

(No.  298.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  whether  the  Bill  would 
prevent  the  shooting  of  rare  specimens  of 
wild  birds  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
their  eggs? 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  said, 

he  sympathised  with  the  observations  of 

the   hon.  Member ;    but    the    Bill    was 

framed  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  destruction  of  eggs,  and  he  could  not 
advise  the  Committee  to  go  into  the 
larger  question,  whether  the  destruction 
of  wild  birds  by  shooting  or  otherwise 
should  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  said,  the  object 
he  had  in '  view  was  to  protect  larks. 
He  thought  a  provision  ought  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Bill  to  prohibit  the  slaughter 
of  larks  for  eating  purposes,  for  he 
believed  some  people  looked  upon  the 
birds  as  a  luxury. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  said, 
it  was  not  admissible  to  kill  larks  in 
Great  Britain  under  the  Wild  Birds  Pre- 
servation Act  of  1880. 

•Mr.  SIDEBOTHAM  (Cheshu-e, 
Hyde)  said,  that  under  the  Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1880  certain  wild  birds 
were  protected  from  the  1st  March  to  the 
1st  August  in  each   year.     Power  was 

3  N 
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also  given  to  the  Magistrates — a  power 
which  now  vested  in  the  Countj  Councils 
— to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  to 
extend  the  time  in  favour  of  any  bird. 
He  proposed  a  new  clause  to  the  Bill,  to 
leave  out  the  limit  of  time  in  the  Act  of 
1880,  in  order  that  the  Home  Secretary 
might  have  power  to  preserve  wild  birds 
during  any  month  of  the  year.  His  object 
was  to  preserve  the  lark,  one  of  the  most 
harmless  and  the  most  charming  of  birds. 
If  the  destruction  of  the  bird  were  con- 
tinued on  the  present  enormous  scale  the 
bird  would  soon  be  extinct. 

New  Clause  proposed, 

"  The  words  *  during  the  breeding  season  *  in 
line  2  of  the  Preamble  of  *The  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Act,  1880/  are  hereby  repealed." — 
(Jfr.  Sidehotham.') 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  would  not  persevere  in 
moving  his  new  clause.  He  sympathised 
with  the  object  of  the  clause,  but  it  would 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Bill  beyond  the 
original  intention,  which  was  that  it 
should  be  an  Egg  Bill  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  said,  that  as  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  had  no  objection  to 
the  clause  on  its  merits,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  moved  it  woidd  persevere 
with  it. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  said, 
he  would  remind  the  Committee  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Bill 
originated.  About  two  years  ago  the 
Oological  Society  of  Birmingham  got  up 
an  expedition  t^  visit  the  Hebrides  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of  the 
eggs  of  rare  birds.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  to  prevent  such 
practices,  and  it  was  solely  with  that 
object  the  Bill  had  been  framed. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
whether  the  Bill  applied  to  plovers' 
eggs  ? 


(Ireland). 
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Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  said, 
it  would  be  within  the  power  of  County 
Councils  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  plovers' 
eggs. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the 
clock. 

MILITARY   LANDS  (PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS)  BILL.— (No.  262.) 
Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  Sidebotham 


PILOTAGE  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS  BILL. 

(No.  286.) 

Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

COMMONS   regulation   PROVISIONAL 
ORDER   (west    tilbury)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ourdner,  Bill  to 
confirm  a  Provisional  Order  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  relating  to  the  Regulation  of  the 
Commons  in  the  parish  of  West  Tilburj,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  and  Sir  John  Hibbert. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.     [Bill  323.] 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  5)  BILL.— (No.  289.) 

Reported,  without  Amendment  fPro- 
yisional  Orders  confirmed]  ;  to  be  read 
the  third  time  To-morrow. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL.— (No.  285.) 

Reported,  without  Amendment  [Pro- 
visional Orders  confirmed]  ;  to  be  read 
the  third  time  To-morrow. 

PLACES  OF.  WORSHIP  SITES  BILL. 

Reported  from  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Law,  &c. 

Report  to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to 
be  printed.     [No.  192.] 

Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  printed.     [No.  192.] 

Bill,  as  amended  in  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, to  be  taken  into  consideration  upon 
Tuesday  next,  and  to  be  printed.  [Bill 
324.] 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL    TRAFFIC  ACTS, 
1873  AND  1888. 

Copy  presented,— of  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, with  Appendix  [by  Command]; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 


EVICTIONS  (IRELAND). 

Copy  presented, — of  Return  of  the 
number  of  Evictions  during  the  quarter 
ended  31st  March,  1893  [by  Command]; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

BANKRUPTCY  COURTS  (IRELAND). 

Copy  presented,— of  Annual  Returns  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Local  Bankruptcy  Courts  of 
Belfast  and  Cork,  for  the  year  1 892  [by 
Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

House  adjoomed  at  twentv-five  minutet 

after  Twelre  o'clock. 


^ 


1    ^  ' 
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HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  28 tk  April  1893. 


Several  Lords — ^Took  the  Oath. 

EVICTED  TENANTS  COMMISSION 
(IRELAND). 

observations.— question. 
•The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN 
called  attention  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  appointment  of  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Commission,  and  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  also  asked  whether  it  was 
intended  to  hring  in  a  Bill  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
He  felt  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
oflTer  any  apology  to  the  House  for 
calling  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission had  been  a  most  important  one. 
It  had  dealt  with  a  very  important 
subject  indeed,  and,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  it  had  never  before  been  entrusted 
to  a  Royal  Commission  to  make  a  Report 
with  the  view  of  settling  differences  that 
had  arisen  in  regard  to  private  property. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Commission  was  appointed,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  selected,  and  the  nature 
of  its  proceedings  had  attracted  much 
public  attention,  and  had  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  comment.  Having  now 
before  them  all  the  evidence,  and  being 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  so  that 
they  had  all  tbe  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment,  he  thought  their  Lordship 
would  be  of  opinion  that  the  time  ha  1 
arriv^  when  the  House  ought  to  pais 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  Con  • 
mission  under  close  and  careful  reviev  . 
The  Commission  had  been  termed  tie 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  but  be 
thought  it  ought  to  be  called  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  Tenants  Commission,  because, 
as  he  would  show  their  Lordships,  it  was 
into  the  Campaign  estates,  and  those 
only,  that  the  Commission  made  its 
inquiries,  such  as  they  had  been.  The 
Instructions  to  the  Commission  directed 
them  to  inquire  and  report  respecting 
estates  where  tenancies  and  holdings  had 
been  determined  since  May  1,  1879,  and 
in  respect  to  which  holdings  claims  for 
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re-instatement  had  been  made  by  the 
tenants  evicted  therefrom  who  were  still 
resident  in  Ireland.  Those  terms  seemed 
to  be  very  plain,  but  the  Commission 
interpreted  them  in  their  own  fashion, 
and  went  about  their  work  in  an  unusual 
and  careless  manner.  Directed  to  in- 
quire, in  the  first  place,  into  claims 
which  had  been  made  for  re-instatement 
by  tenants,  the  Commissioners  de(;ided 
to  receive  applications  themselves,  and 
invited  them  from  evicted  tenants,  many 
of  whom  were  dead,  or  had  gone  else- 
where, and  were  certainly  not  resident 
in  the  country.  They  stated  that  them- 
selves on  page  10  of  the  Report,  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  would  be 
found  in  Appendix  G,  which  constituted 
something  like  a  fourth  of  the  volume. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  Report  they 
stated  that  they  had  selected  the  follow- 
ing estates  as  those  on  which  combinations 
had  been  formed,  or  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign had  been  carried  out,  where  a 
number  of  evictions  had  taken  place ; 
and  then  followed  a  list  of  17  estates, 
out  of  which  no  less  than  15  were  in 
the  list  of  Campaign  Estates  furnished  to 
the  Commission  by  Mr.  John  Dillon. 
Therefore,  their  inquiry  was  limited 
solely  to  those  estates,  though,  no  doubt, 
their  Report  was  made  to  embrace  all 
the  evicted  estates,  with  regard  to  not 
one  of  which,  however,  did  they  make 
any  inquiry  whatever.  Now,  it  happened 
by  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  tenants  of 
the  Campaign  Estates  were  those  to  whom 
the  present  Government  were  deeply  com- 
mitted both  individually  and  collectively. 
While  the  late  Government  were  ia 
Office,  Members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
spoke  in  Ireland  and  encouraged  the 
tenants  on  the  Campaign  Estates.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  spoke  at  Woodford  on  the 
10th  December,  1889,  and  told  them  that 
within  a  month  after  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  returned —  • 

"  Every  •mergency  man  would  have  fled  th3 
country;  every  bogus  tenant  would  have  r> 
Bolved  himself  into  his  original  elemente.  and 
some  agreement  to  re-instate  them  would  be 
made  either  voluntarily  or  by  legislation." 

A  few  days  later  he  said  he  believed — 

"  The  first  act  of  a  Liberal  majority  would  be 
to  bring  those  disputes  to  a  conclusion  on  equi- 
table grounds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  evicted 
tenants  would  be  replaced  in  their  holdings." 

That  was  not  all,  for  Mr.  John  Morley 
went  to   Tipperary   when   an   outbreak 
took  place   which  even  the  Commission 
30 
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admitted  was  unjustifiable,  and  which 
had  no  connection  with  agrarian  matters, 
in  order  to  see,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  ^'  the  last  nail  driven  into  the 
coffin  of  the  Government."  But  the 
present  Government  as  a  whole  had  com- 
mitted themselves.  Last  year  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  G.  Trevel- 
jan,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Bill,  the  principle 
of  which  was  the  re-instatement  of  all  the 
Campaign  tenants  without  exception. 
Time  passed  on,  and  having  assumed  the 
reins  of  Government  they  were  called 
upon  to  redeem  their  pledges.  Thej 
offered  something  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry. 
But  that  was  not  very  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  their  Irish  following.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  Irish  Members,  and 
Mr.  J.  Redmond  reminded  them  of  their 
action  and  promises.  He  said  that  the 
condition  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  too 
well  known  to  call  for  inquiry,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  their 
conduct  by  the  people  of  Ireland  was 
that  as  soon  as  the  Liberal  Party  got 
into  Office  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Bill  giving 
power  to  turn  out  the  new  tenants  and 
restoring  the  evicted  tenants  to  their 
holdings  would  again  be  brought  in  and 
passed.  That  put  the  Government  in  a 
rather  difficult  position,  and  after  some 
delay  Mr.  Morley  decided  to  appoint  a 
Commission.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
McCarthy  in  which  he  said  he  wanted 
fuller  and  more  decisive  information,  and 
said  he  should  appoint  a  small  Commis- 
sion to  examine  and  report  with  strict 
impartiality  on  the  actual  circumstances 
and  the  practical  equity  of  the  case. 
The  Instructions  were  soon  issued,  and 
they  ran  as  follows  : — The  Commission 
was  to  report  what  means  should  be 
adopted  to  bring  about  re-instatement  of 
the  evicted  tenants,  and  thereby  give 
effect  to  the  policy  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment as  indicated  by  Section  13  of  the 
Purchase  of  Land  Act,  1891.  Their 
Lordships  would  observe  what  those  In- 
structions were.  They  were  not  to 
inquire,  for  nothing  was  said  in  them 
about  inquiry.  The  instructions  were  to 
re-instate,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  re- 
instating. That  was  the  sole  point  com- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  and  that  was 
the  view  the  Conunission  took  of  their 
duty.     At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings 
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Mr.  Justice  Matbew  referred  to  this  task 
of  finding  the  means  of  re-instatement  as 
their  most  important  duty,  and  said  that 
all  other  inquiries  must  be  subordinate  to 
that  main  object.  Before  passing  from 
those  instructions,  he  wished  to  say  that 
he  had  never  before  read  arguments 
introduced  into  Instructions  to  Royal 
Commissions.  Not  only  was  argument 
used  in  these  Instructions,  but  it  was 
argument  of  the  very  feeblest  character. 
The  Chief  Secretary  made  it  evident  that 
he  was  clutching  at  any  straw  which  he 
thought  would  save  him  from  drowning. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
committed  to  these  evicted  tenants  ;  he 
knew  he  was  in  a  mess  out  of  which  he 
had  to  get ;  and  he  adopted  this  Royal 
Commission  as  the  only  means  he  could 
see.  He  had  the  weakness,  more- 
over, to  say  that  he  was  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  obedient  enough  to  echo  the 
words  of  the  Chief  Secretary  in  Clause 
13.  They  said  it  was  clear  this  was  the 
intention  of  Parliament.  They  had  re- 
ceived no  evidence  which  made  it  clear, 
and  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
received  any  such  evidence.  The  sole 
foundation  for  the  argument  was  that  the 
word  "re-instatement "  was  used  in  the 
Instructions  and  in  the  Act.  But  the 
Act  referred  alone  to  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
simply  provided  that  where  such  agree- 
ments were  arrived  at  the  evicted  tenants 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  Mr.  Morley  tried  to  prove  from 
this  that  there  was  to  be  a  universal 
and  compulsory  re-instatement  of  tenants. 
That  argument  might  be  left  to  answer 
itself.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Commission,  four  out  of 
the  five  gentlemen  appointed  held  Na- 
tionalist opinions,  yet  Mr.  Morley  was 
extremely  indignant  at  the  suggestion 
being  made  that  the  Commission  had 
been  packed  ;  he  even  stated  that  there 
would  have  been  more  reason  for  the 
tenants  to  complain  that  the  Commission 
was  packed,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single 
active  politician  amongst  the  Commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Morley  ought  to  be  a  little 
more  careful,  for  if  he  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Redington  was  an  active  politi- 
cian he  ought  to  have  known  it.  As 
appeared  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Reding* 
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ton  wrote  ou  December  16,  1889,  he  was 
then  engaged  in  supporting  Home   Rule 
candidates,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that   those  landlords  were  unreasonable 
who  refused  to  refer  to  arbitration  dis- 
putes  arising   with  their  tenants  ;    that 
the  arbitrators  should  have  power  to  re- 
instate   those    tenants    who    had    been 
evicted,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
the  dutj  of  the  Government  to  compel 
both  landlords  and  tenants  to  submit  their 
qoarreb  to  the  decision  of  a  fairly  consti- 
tuted tribunal.     If  Mr.  Morley  did  not 
know   that   those  were  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Redington,  and  that  Mr.  Redington 
-was  an  active  politician,  he  could  not  have 
taken   much   trouble  in  the  matter.     It 
was  his  business,  in  appointing  the  Com- 
mission,  to   appoint  men    in  whom   the 
public  generally  could  trust.     With  re- 
ference to  the  other  Members,  it  had  been 
A   matter   of   surprise  to   him   that  Mr. 
O^Brien   was   appointed  at  all,  because 
Mr.  Morley  must  have    known  that  he 
was  going  to  appoint  that  gentleman  a 
X«and  Commissioner,  and,  when  he  was 
so  gazetted,   his  place  on  this  Commis- 
sion ought  to  have  been  filled  up.     With 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sion, they  all  knew  about  the  memorable 
opening  speech  of  Sir  James  Mathew,  in 
which   he  began    by    repeating   all  Mr. 
Morley's   doctrines   about    reinstatement 
being  sanctioned  by  Clause  13  ;  he  said 
he  wished  to  bring  about  peace  and  re- 
conciliation, and  then  he,  unfortunately, 
ended   with    an    attack   on    one    of  the 
landlords   as   to    whose    estate   he    was 
about  to  inquire.     Mr.   Roche,  the  first 
witness  called,  was  well  known  as  one 
of   the  chief   agitators    in    the   part    of 
Ireland  to  which   his  evidence  referred. 
Though  he  had  never  been  a  tenant  of 
X<ord  Clanricarde*s,  he  was  invited  to  dis- 
cuss the  circumstances  of  Lord  Clanri- 
oarde*8  estate,  and  gave  voluminous  evi- 
dence about  it.     His  evidence  was  not 
tested  in  any  way,  and  counsel  for  the 
landlord  was  not  allowed  to  cross-examine 
him,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Mr. 
Roche  went  away,  having  made  a  great 
many  statements  which  were  all  hearsay 
and  were  never  tested  in  any  way  what- 
ever.    Mr.  Murphy,  the  only  Member  of 
the  Commission  who  was  not  a  Nation- 
alist, resigned  after  the  first  day^s  pro- 
ceedings,  and  gave  his    reasons  for  so 
doing.     He  wrote  and  said  the  right  of 
cross-examination  to  all  parties  had  be- 


come a  necessity  under  the  circumstances 
which  had  arisen,  and  that  his  sole  reason 
for  resigning  was  that  his  hope  that  the 
tenants  would   obtain  great  and  lasting 
benefits  could  not  be  realised,  inasmuch 
as  the  procedure  of  the  Commission  was 
not  in  his  judgment  in  accordance  with 
its  conciliatory  object.      With  regard  to 
that  point  of  cross-examination,  he  was 
willing   to   admit   that   no   one  had   an 
absolute  right  to  claim  to  cross-examine 
before  a  Royal  Commission  ;  but  he  would 
point  out  that  this  Commission  was  deal- 
ing with  matters  relating  to  the  private 
affairs  of  individuals,  and  if  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  question  the  witnesses 
and  test  their  evidence,  cross-examination 
by  counsel  ought  to  have  been  allowed. 
That  would  have  been  by  far  the  easiest 
and   best   course   to   pursue.     However, 
the  course  they  had  adopted  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  allow  the  tenants  to  put  in 
their  statements  ;    the  landlords,  on  the 
other,  putting  in  their  contradictory  state- 
ments ;  the  two  statements  being  allowed 
to  remain  opposed  to  each  other.     The 
far  simpler,  and,  as  Mr.  Murphy  said,  the 
only  satisfactory  plan  under  the  circum- 
stances   would    have     been     to    permit 
cross  -  examination.        Then      as      to 
the     evidence    received    by    the    Com- 
missioners      he       would       divide       it 
under  three  heads.     The   first   class   he 
would  call  the  evidence  of  agitators,  the 
persons  who  had  taken  a  very  prominent 
part  with  regard  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
The  most  important  witness  he  wished  to 
mention  was   Mr.  Dillon,  because  upon 
his  evidence  the  Commissioners  founded 
some  of  the  chief  allegations  and  state- 
ments in  their  Report.   Mr.  Dillon  stated, 
in  answer  to  Question  14,957,  that  it  was 
not  true  that  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  settlements  being  arrived  at,  but 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Ponsonby  estate 
he  strongly  disapproved  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  he  therefore  said  that  he  would 
give  the  tenants  on  that  estate  no  assist- 
ance whatever.        But,   when   speaking 
at   Templemore   on    October    18,    1892, 
Mr.    Dillon    said    that    he    would    not 
countenance  or  approve  any  settlement 
on  any  estate  which  he  did  not  consider 
satisfactory    and    fair    to    the    tenants. 
Therefore  the  House  would  see  that  Mr. 
Dillon  took  it  entirely  upon  himself  to 
say  whether   any  terms   proposed  were 
fair  or  not.     He  was  quoting  Mr.  Dillon^s 
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speeches,  because  the  only  way  of  show- 
ing that  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  was  unreliable  was  by  pro- 
ducing statements  in  which  the  witness 
himself  had  affirmed  the  contrary. 
Another  statement  which  Mr.  Dillon 
made  before  the  Commissioa  at  Question 
14,960  was  that  he  did  not  order  the 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent  at  all.  But  how 
was  that  reconcilable  with  Mr.  Dillon's 
own  well-known  assertion  that  he  could 
show  tenants  who  did  not  pay,  not 
because  they  could  not  pay,  but  because 
he  told  them  not  to  pay  ?  When  it  was 
said  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  a 
purely  agrarian  movement,  how  could 
that  be  reconciled  with  the  speeches  of 
men  who  like  Mr.  Dillon  were  leaders  and 
originators  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ? 
Mr.  John   Redmond   said    the   Plan  of 

Campaign  was  started 

**  As  a  great  political  engine  wherewith  to 
fight  Balfour  and  coercion,  and  that  Parnell  was 
right  when  he  stated  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
was  more  a  political  than  an  agrarian  move- 
ment/' 

And   Mr.  Harrington    had    corroborated 
the  statement  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
was    a    political    and    not   an    agrarian 
machine.     All  these  things  did  not  seem 
to  be  as  familiar  to  these  innocent  Com- 
missioners  as   they  were   to   everybody 
who    knew   anything    about   the    Irish 
Question.     They  would  not  ask  a  ques- 
tion   upon    the  subject,  and   would    not 
allow  anyone   else  to   do  so.     Not  one 
single   question   was   asked   as   to    bow 
evictions  had  arisen,  as  to  whose  fault  they 
were,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  not 
intended   that  such  questions  should  be 
asked.      The   same   class   of    agitatorV. 
evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Denis  Kil- 
bride ;  by  Mr.  Lane,  M.P.,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  Tipperary  and  on  many  occasions 
by   Mr,    O'Brien    Dal  ton,    and   by    Mr. 
Humphries,     Kot  a  single  question  was 
asked   those  witnesses  as  to   their  own 
action  in  the  matter.     The  Chief  Secre- 
tary said  he  did  not  wish  that  sort  of 
inquiry  to  take  place.     Whatever  were 
the  exact  terms  he  used,  he  distinctly 
said  that  no  inquiries  must  be  made  into 
the  circumstances   which    led   to    those 
evictions.     So  much   for  the  agitators, 
the  first  class  of  witnesses.     The  second 
class  was  the  evicted  tenants  themselves. 
They  were  asked  as  to  the  actual  evic- 
tions— whether  they  would   like   to  go 
back  and  what  they  would  give  to  go 
back.     When  they  were  asked  that  they 
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became  very  careful.      They  were  also 
asked  how  their  farm  was   now   being 
cultivated,  and  who  was  upon  it.     Their 
Lordships  could   imagine    the   kind    of 
answer  received  to  those  questions.     The 
third  class  was  the  planters.    They  were 
extremely  angry  at  the  statements  made 
in  regard  to  them  by  witnesses,  and  they 
sent  written  replies  ;  but,  although  they 
were  just  referred  to  in  the  margin  of 
the  Report,  in  the  Report  itself  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of   them.     It   was 
not  surprising  that  the  landlords   were 
not  represented  before  the  Commission, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
opened,  and  the  course   which  it  took. 
They  thought  it  was  perfectly  useless 
for  them  to  go  before  it.     He  would  say 
noihing  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
of   the   allegations    in    regard    to    their 
estates,  as  he  was  not  then  dealing  with 
that    point,    but    with    the    manner    iu 
which  the   Commission  itself  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  fact  that  their  Report 
did    not    flow    from     evidence.        The 
Commission    finally  made   their  recom- 
mendations, with  which  their  Lordships 
were  familiar.     They  were  that  a  Laud 
Commission    or   a   Special   Commission 
should   have    the    power    of    receiving 
applications    from     evicted    tenants    to 
reinstate  them  upon  terms — that  was  to 
say,  that  if  no  agreement  should  be  arrived 
at   between    the    landlord    and    tenant, 
the    Con^raission    should   fix   the    terms. 
There  was  also  the  peculiar  recommenda- 
tion that  loans  should  be  made  from  the 
rates    for   purchasing    stock    for    these 
tenants  if  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
apply.      These    recommendations    were 
exactly  what  Mr.  Redington  wrote    of 
before  he  entered  the  Commission.   They 
were,  in  fact,  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Bill  written 
in  large.  Now,  what  had  been  the  use  of 
this    Commission  ?     What    single    fact 
had    the  Commission    brought   to    light 
that  everyone  did  not  know  before,  ex- 
cept the  actual  details  of  the  mode  iu 
which   tenants  were  evicted,  and  certain 
random  statements  in  connection  there- 
with   made    by   agitators    and    others  ? 
Evidence  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
there  was  none  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  proceedings.     Further,  he   would 
say  this  was  not  a  question  for  a  Royal 
Commission   at  all.     An  administrative 
plan  for  putting  back  tenants  was  not  a 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  a  Commis- 
sion.    A  Royal  Commission  ought  to  in- 
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quire  and  to  coneider  for  itself,  and  to  lay 
before  the  (xoyemment  some  information 
of  real  value;  bat  thisRojal  Commission 
was  precluded,  as  he  had  shown,  by  its 
instractioDS  from  going  any  further  than 
it  did.    Its  simple  and  only  duty  was  to 
recommend  a  plan  for  putting  back  the 
evicted  tenants.    Then  why  was  a  Judge 
taken  from  his  duties  to  preside  over  it  ? 
The  only  reason  that  could  be  imagined 
was  that  the  Government,  having  made 
np  their  minds  to  re-instate  the  evicted 
tenants,  started  this  Commission  and  en- 
deavoured to   shelter   themselves   under 
therespectability  that  necessarily  attached 
to  the  character  of  a  Judge.     He  had 
now  to  ask   whether   the   Grovernment 
intended    to    proceed   with   the   recom- 
mendations of  this  Commission  ?     Since 
he  pat  the  question  down  the  matter  had 
gone  a  little    further,  and   he  was   not 
sarprised  that  the   Government   shrank 
from  bringing  in  a  Bill  based  on  those 
recommendations.        He     could     easily 
imagine  they  were  not  sorry  when  their 
anti-Pamellite  allies  brought  in  a  Bill  ror 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those  recom- 
mendations ;    but   he   was   struck   with 
amazement  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Grovernment  had  received  that  measure. 
The  position   of  the   Evicted    Tenants 
Commission     had     apparently     greatly 
changed,  and  had   become   very  absurd 
mdeed.     Mr.  Morley  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered that   it   ought   to   have   a  dis- 
criminating power   in  deciding  whether 
an  evicted  tenant  should  be  re-instated  or 
not ;  but  he  was  rather  late  in  making 
that  discovery,  and  it  was  surprising  he 
had  not  made  it  before  he  sent  the  Com- 
mission on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  find  out 
*  plan  for  re-instating  the  evicted  tenants. 
The  Commission  had  done  that,  and  the 
moment  they  had   done  it  Mr.  Morley 
tamed  round  upon  them  and  said  he  did 
not  think  that  any  Commission  ought  to 
have  a  compulsory  and  universal  power. 
Had  he  really  considered  the  matter  at 
all  before  he  appointed  the  Commission  ? 
Certainly  the  Commissioners  had  great 
reason  for   complaining.      Had   it   ever 
occurred   to   Mr.   Morley   that    he   had 
entirely  gone  back  on  his  own    policy  ? 
If  be  thought    that   the   discriminating 
power  onght  to  exist,  why  did  he  not  say 
«o  in  the  terms   of    his   Commission  ? 
That   discretionary    power    would    not 
satisfy  his  Irish  allies,  and  if  they  were 
»iot   satisfied    it    was    useless    for    the 


Government  to  bring  in  any  Bill.  What 
was  that  discretionary  power  ?  Was  it 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  which  preceded  the  evictions, 
and  which  led  up  to  and  caused  them  ? 
Because,  if  not,  that  power  would  be  just 
as  dead  and  nugatory  as  the  powers 
which  were  given  to  the  Commission 
before.  But,  if  that  were  done,  what  a 
condemnation  would  have  been  pronounced 
upon  the  previous  refusal  to  allow  inquiry 
^nto  this  matter!  Their  Lordships  knew 
that  before  any  legislation  could  take 
place  on  it,  a  thorough  and  impartial 
inquiry  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  must 
be  held  ;  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  in 
the  future  development  of  this  question 
their  Lordships  would  keep  a  most  care- 
ful eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  bestow  close  attention 
upon  any  Bill  they  might  lay  before  the 
House. 

•The  Earl  of  SELBORNE  said,  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown) 
had  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  House.  It 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  very 
strongly,  and  he  could  not  but  say  that 
to  him  this  Commission  appeared  to  be 
a  thing  perfectly  without  precedent  and 
in  the  highest  degree  unconstitutional. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
his  opinion  we^t,  nothing  equally  un- 
constitutional had  been  done  by 
any  Government  since  the  reign 
of  James  II.  He  would  state  his 
reasons  for  that  opinion.  This  was  a 
Royal  Commission  issued  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Crown,  without  any 
sanction  whatever  from  Parliament,  to 
inquire  into  the  private  concerns  and  the 
exercise  of  the  property  rights  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  community, 
with  a  view  to  overrule  those  property 
rigbts,  and  to  undo  that  which  had  been 
done  in  the  due  and  regular  course  of 
law,  according  to  some  scheme  which 
this  Royal  Commission  was  to  suggest. 
That  was  totally  unlike  anything  which 
had  ever  been  done  by  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion before.  Royal  Commissions  might 
be  divided  generally  into  two  classes — 
one,  when  it  was  for  the  public  interest 
that  the  operation  of  particular  laws 
should  be  inquired  into  with,  a  view, 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  general 
legislation  ;  the  other,  when  there  were 
particular  institutions  in  which  the  public 
had,  or  was  deemed  to  have,  an  interest, 
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the  working  of  which,  the  system  of 
which,  aud  the  effects  of  which,  might  be 
usefully  inquired  into,  in  order  to  con- 
sider whether,  in  the  public  intorest, 
those  institutions  should  in  any  respect 
be  remodelled.  Examples  of  both  those 
classes  were  numerous.  All  the  Com- 
missions on  land  tenure  in  Ireland  were 
examples  of  the  first  class — that  was  to 
say,  the  general  operation  of  the  law  was 
the  subject  of  an  inquiry,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  useful  to  deal  with  particular 
evils  by  general  legislation.  The  in- 
quiries into  Charities,  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, and  the  Universities  were 
examples  of  the  second  class.  But  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission  was  a  new 
kind  of  Royal  Commission  for  the  inva- 
sion of  private  rights,  and  concerning 
only  certain  private  individuals.  As  far 
as  his  opinion  was  good  for  anything,  he 
declared  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unconstitutional.  The  subject  of  the 
inquiry  was  stated  to  be  the  number  of 
tenants  on  particular  estates  who  had 
been  evicted  from  their  holdings  since 
May  1,  1879.  That  was  a  period  of  14 
years,  over-reaching  all  the  legislation 
of  1881  and  subsequent  years  as  to  Irish 
land  tenure.  The  key-stone  of  the 
arch  of  the  Commission  was  the  clause — 

"To  see  what  means  should  be  adopted  to 
bring  about  settlements  and  the  reinstatement 
of  the  evicted  tenants,  and  thereby  to  give  effect 
to  the  policy  of  the  late  Parliament  indicated 
by  Section  13  of  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland) 
Act,  1891." 

That  was  the  pretext  for  this  Commis- 
sion— as  false  and  hollow  a  pretext  as 
had  ever  been  put  forward.  He  said  that, 
not  forgetting  that  in  deference  probably  to 
the  authority  of  such  an  assertion  in  a 
Viceregal  Commission — ^for  he  could  not 
imagine  that  it  could  be  accounted  for  in 
any  other  way — the  learned  President  of 
the  Commission  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proceedings  that  the  policy  of  rein- 
statement was  clearly  sanctioneil  by  the 
section  in  the  Act  of  1891  ;  and  the  same 
statement    was    made    in    the    Report, 
with    the     substitution     of     the     word 
"  plainly  "  for  the  word  "  clearly.     If  it 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  Parliament 
was  not  opposed  to  the  re-instatement  of 
eTicted  tenants  where  the  landlords  were 
able    and    willing    to    re-instate    them, 
the   allegation    would    be    a    platitude, 
but     certainly     true.      No      interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Act    of  1891   was  possible 
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which  would  prove  that  Parliament  had 
by  that  Act  done  more  than  sanction  re* 
instatement  by  the  act  and  wilh  the  con* 
sent  of  the  landlord.  It  was  a  matter  of 
profound  astonishment  that  things  so- 
directly  contrary  to  the  fact  should  be 
stated.  In  the  Act  of  1891,  the 
rights  of  property  were  recognised^ 
and  nothing  was  to  be  done  without  the 
landowner's  consent  ;  but  the  object 
of  this  Commission  was  to  overturn  the 
landowner's  rights.  Iso  poles  could  be 
further  asunder — no  two  things  could  be 
more  opposed  to  each  other  than  the  policy 
of  the  Act  of  1891  and  the  policy  of  the 
Commission.  The  policy  of  that  Act 
was  no  new  thing  ;  it  was  embodied  in 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  the  Arrears  Act  of 
1882,  and  the  Land  Act  of  1887.  In  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  the  69th  section  (the 
Arrears  Clause)  enabled  the  Land  Com- 
mission to  advance  money  to  tenants  up 
to  a  certain  point  to  enable  them  to  clemr 
off  their  arrears  *  and  then  was  added,  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  and  policy  as  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1891 — 

**  Whenever  in  the  case  of  any  tenant  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent  since  the  Ist  May.  1880^ 
the  landlord  agrees  to  re-lnsta^e  such  tenants  on 
the  terms  by  this  section  set  forth,  this  section 
shall  apply  " — 

that  was  to  say,  the  advance  might  be 
made  as  if  the  tenant  had  not  been  evicted 
from  his  holding.  Again,  in  the  Arrears 
Act  of  1882,  advances  were  to  be  made 
upon  terms  more  favourable  than  those  of 
1881,  and  the  benefit  of  them  might  be 
given  to  an  evicted  tenant "  if  the  landlord 
agreed  to  re-instate  him  and  consented  te 
the  application."  By  the  Act  of  1 887  the 
landlord  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  re-instate 
a  tenant  against  whom  ejectment  pro- 
ceedings had  been  taken  for  non-payment 
of  rent  after  the  statutory  period  for 
redemption  had  passed.  Where  landlord 
and  tenant  were  ready  to  agree,  no  one 
could  wish  to  prevent  the  agreement ; 
but  to  re-instate  the  tenant  without  the 
landlord's  consent  and  against  his  will 
was  simply  taking  away  the  property 
which  had  been  over  and  over  again 
guaranteed  to  the  landlord  by  law.  He 
could  only  repeat  that  no  two  things  could 
be  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  the 
policy  of  the  Acts  to  which  he  had  referred 
providing  for  re-instatement  of  the  tenant 
when  the  landlord  agreed  to  it  and  the 
policy  of  the  proposals  of  this  Commission 
that  re-instatement  should  be  made  when 
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the  landlortl  did  not  agree  to  it.  One  was  a 
confiscation  of  property  ;  the  other   was 
a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property. 
The  onlj  reason  which  made  it  necessary 
to  have  such   a   clause   in   the  Act   of 
1891  with  regard  to  voluntary  re-instate- 
ment  was,  that  it  was  an  Act  enabling 
advances  to  be  made  out  of  public  money 
for    the    purposes    of    purchase  ;    and, 
all   preceding     Acts     on     the     subject 
having     been      confined      to      existing 
tenants,  special  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  an  evicted  tenant  whom  the  landlord 
was  willing  to  place  on  the  same  footing 
as  an  existing  tenant.      The  sole  object 
of  the  clause  was  that  the  Purchase  Acts 
might  apply  just  as  if  the  tenant  had  been 
actually  in  possession.      So  much  for  the 
pretext.     The  object  of  the  Commission 
was  practically  to  over-ride  all  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  had  been  passed  on  the 
subject  of  land  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
14  years.     He  would  not  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  on  the  face  of  this  Commission 
it  seemed  to   be  intended    to  re-instate 
all  the  tenants  who  had  been  evicted  in 
the  last  14  years,  further   than  to  point 
out  its  origin,    in    the  pretext   founded 
on  the   Act  of    1891.      That   Act   was 
followed  with  regard  to  the  date  from 
which  evictions  should  be  inquired  into,  in 
order   probably   to   make   this  Commis- 
sion    look    something    like    what    was 
done  in  1891.       It  was  made  applicable 
to    all    tenants   from  that    date    for    a 
wholly  different  purpose,  with  the  absurd 
consequence,  if  acte<l  upon  according  to 
what  upon  the  face  of  the  Commission 
seemed  to  be  its  sole  intention,  of  re-in- 
stating all  evicted  tenants  and  over-riding 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  been 
passed  during  the  last   14  years.      Now, 
something  must  be  said  about  the  rights 
of  landlords.     Surely  the  landlords  had 
rights  as  well  as  the  tenants  ;  and  the 
rights  of  the  landlords  were  recognised 
and  guaranteed  by  law,  as  was  shown  by 
the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  he  had 
referred  to.     He  should  feel  the  deepest 
responsibility,  having  regard  to  the  part 
which  he  personally  took  in  1881,  if  he 
did  not  upon  all  proper  occasions  main- 
tam    the    principle    that   the   rights   of 
landlords  were  to  be  respected  as  well  as 
the  claims  of  tenants.     He  was  reluctant 
to  inflict  upon  their  Lordships  an  enume- 
ration of    all    the  Acts   of   Parliament 
which  had   been  passed,  pledging  over 
and  over  again,  with  as  much  sacredness 


and  solemnity  as  Parliament  could  do 
anything,  the  faith  of  Parliament  to  the 
landlords  as  much  as  to  the  tenants. 
In  the  Act  of  1 860,  which  with  a  slight 
modification  still  governed  ejectments, 
the  70th  section  provided  that  the  land- 
lord's right  to  the  land  was  to  be 
absolute  after  the  proceedings  for  non- 
payment of  rent  there  pointed  out  had 
been  taken  unless  there  was  payment  or 
redemption  :  six  months  being  allowed 
for  redemption  by  the  clause  which 
followed.  Then  the  Act  of  1870, 
except  in  two  special  cases,  one  where 
more  than  three  years'  arrears  existed, 
the  other  where  the  Court  held  the  rents 
of  small  tenancies  to  be  exorbitant, 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  was 
not  to  be  held  disturbance  by  the  land- 
lord, and  compensation  for  disturbance 
was  not  to  be  given.  The  Act  of 
1881,  with  reference  to  judicial  rents, 
expressly  enacted  that  the  tenant 
was  to  be  compellable  to  quit  his  holding 
for  breach  of  any  of  the  statutory 
conditions — first  of  all,  if  he  did  not 
pay  his  rent — and  no  compensation  was  in 
those  cases  to  be  given  for  disturbance. 
In  the  Act  of  1887  the  same  thing  was 
provided.  When  Parliament  had  thus 
over  and  over  again  recognised  the 
right  of  the  landlord,  in  the  event 
of  non-payment  of  rent  by  the 
tenant,  to  resume  possession  of  the  land, 
for  the  Government  to  come  forward  and 
appoint  a  Commission  in  order  to  invent 
some  wholesale  way  of  over-riding  rights 
so  recognised  and  regulated  by  those  Acts 
of  Parliament  deserved  to  be  called  un- 
precedented and  unconstitutional.  But 
if  more  were  wanted,  what  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  evictions 
were  carried  out  ?  They  were  circum- 
stances of  systematic,  persevering, 
chronic  combination  between  tenants  and 
political  agitators,  against  those  rights 
of  the  landlords,  to  drive  them  into  all 
sorts  of  straits.  In  1881  the  land- 
lords were  reproved  for  their  remiss- 
ness in  not  taking  care  of  themselves, 
and  in  not  taking  all  such  measures  as 
might  be  in  their  power  to  right  them- 
selves, without  throwing  the  whole  burden 
upon  the  Government.  Yet  when 
they  did  take  measures  for  their 
own  protection  and  security,  this 
Commission  was  appointed  to  take 
their  rights  away  from  them.  What 
were  the  combinations  ?      First,  in  1879, 
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the     date    from     which     they     started 
under     this     Commission,      there     was 
the    Land     League,     followed     up    by 
its     sanction    of    boycotting,     and     its 
reiterated    declarations    of   war   against 
the   landlords,   who    were   to   be  exter- 
minated—  driven     from     the    country, 
and  treated  as  if    they  were    offenders 
against   the    public     peace.      Then,   in 
1881,  there  was  the  No  Rent  Manifesto. 
That  year  and  the  next  were  the  years 
of  the  evictions  in  the  only  two  cases 
which  were  not  Plan  of  Campaign  cases 
into  which  this  Commission  had  inquired. 
Landlords  were    then  the  victims  of  a 
very  severe  form  of  combination  which 
was  not  at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  it 
used.     Then    came    the   Plan  of   Cam- 
paign,   the    text    of    which    might    be 
seen     in     the     Appendix    to    the    Re- 
port   of    Lord    Cowper's    Commission. 
When  their  Lordships  remembered  that, 
with  the  exception  of  about  40  cases,  in 
all  the  tenancies  inquired  into   by  this 
Commission    the    evictions    had    taken 
place  under  the  Plan   of   Campaign,  it 
was  worth  while  to  be  reminded  what 
the   Plan  of   Campaign   was.       It  was 
a    combination    directed    against  whole 
estates,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
it  was  that  particular  cases  were  not  to 
be  considered  on  their  merits,  but  that  all 
the  operations  were  to  be  placed   under 
the    management   of    members    of    the 
National  League,  that  the  majority  were 
to  bind   the  minority,  that  the  League 
was   to  fix  an  all-round  rent  (differing 
from  the  legal  rent,  of  course),  that  there 
was    to   be  no    separate    communication 
between   any   tenant  and   the   landlord, 
that  there  was  to  be  no  settlement  except 
on  terms  applying  to  every  tenant,  from 
a  Mr.  Kilbride,  paying  £800  a  year  rent, 
to  the  poorest  man,  and  that  if  the  terms 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  were 
not  accepted  by  the  landlords,  the  rent 
proffered    was    to    be    deposited    with 
the  managing   committee.       The  words 
in  the  document  itself  were,   that   this 
fund  was    f 

**  To  be  absolutely  at  their  disposal  for  the 
pan)08e8  of  the  fight,  and  thus  practically  a 
hall-year's  rent  of  the  estate  was  put  together 
to  fight  the  landlord  with." 

Then  it  went  on  to  prescribe  that  every 
possible  obstacle  was  to  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  landlords  asserting  their 
remedies,  and  not  a  penny  of  the  tenants^ 
deposit   fund   was   to  go  in   law  costs  ; 
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tenants    were  to    remain   out   for    ever 
rather   than   pay    any   law    costs   their 
landlords   might  have    incurred.       The 
statements  made  before  the  Commission 
— ^he    could    not   dignify  them   by    the 
name  of  evidence — proved  conclusively 
that   over  and    over   again    settlements 
that   might  otherwise  have  taken  place 
were  prevented  because  costs  were   not 
to  be  paid.       The  Commissioners  them- 
selves said  that  there  had  been  on  the 
part     of    the     tenants     much     useless 
as    well    as    expensive    litigation,    and 
that  attempts   at  settlement   had  failed, 
because    the    refusal    to    pay    accumu- 
lating   costs    presented    an   insuperable 
obstacle.        The     Plan     of     Campaign 
had   been   pronounced   criminal   by    the 
highest    authority  ;    but,    although     its 
criminality  need  not  have  been  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  compromise,  un- 
fortunately the  poor  tenants  were  driven 
by  intimidation  into  refusing  settlements 
they  would   otherwise  have   been   glad 
to    make.       When    the    funds    of    the 
National    League    began    to    fail,    and 
money  did  not  come  in  from  that  source, 
then  the  tenants  appeared  to  be    more 
desirous  of    coming     to    a    settlement. 
There   were   many  who  were    able  and 
willing  to  do  so,  and  he  did  not  gather 
that  the  landlords  had  shown  any    un- 
willingness, when   it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  terms  offered  were  at  all  reason- 
able, to  re-instate  their  evicted  tenants, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  were 
re-instated.        That    was    the    Plan  of 
Campaign,    and  he   did  not   hesitate  to 
say  that  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
great  majority  of  these  evictions  were  those 
who  invented  and  conducted  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  ;  and  it  looked  very  much  as 
if    the    Commission    was   appointed   in 
aid  of  the   Plan    of    Campaign    against 
the   landlords  and  their  property.      On 
the  principle  of  the  right  to  evict  tenants 
who  would  not  pay  their  rents,  he  might 
quote  even  the  Prime  Minister  ;  but  he  did 
not  like  to  do  so,  because  there  was  hardly 
any  subject  on  earth  upon  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  be  quoted  on 
more   sides  than  one.     He  had  certainly 
read     a    speech    in    which    the    Prime 
Minister  said  that  eviction,  if  the  landlord 
was  driven  to  it,  was  the  only  mode  by 
which  he  could  enforce  his  legal  rights. 
He  did   not   suppose  that  landlords  in 
Ireland,  more  than  anywhere  else,  liked 
eviction  for  its  own  sake ;  but  they  had  a 
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right  to  their  rents,  and  where  tenants 
were  bound  by  law  to  pay  particular 
rents  they  might  just  as  well  say,  "  We 
will  pay  no  rent,"  as  "  We  will  only  pay 
such  rent  as  we  please."  If  the 
practical  tendency  of  such  a  proceeding 
as  this  Commission  was  to  be  regarded, 
he  might  give  their  Lordships  two 
illustrations  from  very  high  sources  of 
the  effect  of  these  things  upon  people^s 
minds.  Archbishop  Walsh,  in  that 
which  was  called  his  evidence,  at 
Questions  5,085  to  5,098,  considered  the 
right  of  eviction  to  be  an  anachronism, 
and  that  a  landlord  should  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  creditor  ; 
so  that  the  landlord's  interest  in  the  land 
was  to  be  ignored  altogether.  That  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
was  clear,  because  it  was  put  to  him  by  the 
Commissioners  whether  it  might  not  be 
well  to  leave  it  to  the  Court  to  say  if  an 
eviction  should  take  place,  and  upon 
what  terms  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
landlord  should  not  have  the  legal  right, 
but  only  whatever  right  the  Court  should 
choose  to  give  him.  That  was  suggested ; 
and  his  answer  was — 


"  That  would  be  useful,  and  an  obvious  im- 
pTovement  upon  the  present  system,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  question  dealt  with  in  a 
more  thorough-going  way  " — 

that  is,  to  take  away  altogether  the 
landlord's  right  to  recover  his  land  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  When  he 
said  "under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever," he  must  do  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did  think  what- 
ever remedy  a  common  creditor  might 
have,  the  landlord  should  have 
the  same,  even  if  it  led  to  the.  selling  up 
of  the  tenant  and  his  tenancy.  But 
another  Roman  Catholic  Prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  was  in  advance  of 
Archbishop  Walsh ;  for  he  said  at  Ques- 
tions 12,669  to  12,690— 

"  It  certainly  is  my  opinion  that  a  landlord 
in  dealing  with  these  people  should  not  have 
the  same  facilities  to  put  them  out  of  their 
holdings  that  an  ordinary  trader  has ;  the 
trader's  debt  is  a  very  fixed  thing,  but  the  rent 
iB  not  fixed  at  all." 

The  law  regarded  it  as  fixed,  but  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  thought  it  was  not, 
and  he  further  explained  himself  at 
Question  12,685— 

**The  judicial  fixing  of  rent  is  not  looked 
upon  at  present " — 

he  supposed  that  meant  under  the  fa- 


vourable  circumstances   of   the   present 

time — 

"  in  these  countries  as  determining  what  the 
precise  sum  is  which  should  be  paid  by  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord." 

What  the  meaning  and  u$e  could  be  of  a 
judicial  fixing  of  rent  which  did  not  de- 
termine what  the  precise  sum  was  which 
should  be  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  it  would  be  difficult  for  human 
intelligence  to  imagine.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  went  on  to  say — 

"  Rents  in  these  countries  are  at  present  not 
defined,  as  is  evident  from  " — 

what  did  their  Lordships  think  ? — 

''the  reductions  constantly  given  on  this 
estate,  and  on  that  one." 

A  pretty  encouragement  to  liberal- 
minded  landlords  to  make  reductions ! 
The  very  fact  of  their  waiving  part  of 
that  which  they  could  claim,  and  which 
by  law  was  their  own,  was  made  a  reason 
for  setting  aside  and  annihilating  all 
judicial  and  other  rents,  and  for  putting 
the  unhappy  landlord  upon  a  worse 
footing  than  any  trader,  "because  the 
trader's  debt  was  a  fixed  thing  ; "  but  the 
landlord  who  was  generous,  and  some- 
times did  not  exact  all  that  was  due,  was 
therefore  to  be  treated  as  if  nothing 
whatever  was  due  to  him.  The  con- 
sideration of  every  one  of  these  circum- 
stances tended  more  and  more  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  unconstitutional  cha- 
racter of  this  Commission.  He  did  not 
say  that  nothing  could  ever  happen  in 
this  world  or  in  this  country  which  could 
justify  an  inquisition  into  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty of  particular  persons  with  or  without 
a  view  to  some  stringent  mode  of  dealing 
with  them  by  Parliament ;  but  this  he  did 
say — that  if  aiiy  circumstances  could  be 
imagined  which  would  iustify  such  an 
inquiry,  it  would  be  indispensable  that, 
in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  a  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  with  full  powers — 
such  powers  as  Parliament  only  can 
give — ^to  conduct  an  inquiry  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  evidence  into 
every  circumstance  that  might  tend 
to  bring  out  the  truth ;  secondly, 
it  must  be  a  judicial  inquiry  conducted 
judicially  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  must  be  an 
impartial  inquiry.  Upon  the  subject  of 
impartiality,  he  did  not  like  to  say  any- 
thing which  might  seem  to  impute 
partiality  to  anybody  ;  he  would  only 
say,  if  there  was  impartiality  here,  the 
indications  of  it  might,  with  advantage. 
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have  been  stronger  than  they  seemed  to 
be.  But  the  other  two  conditions  had 
been  entirely  disregarded.  If  it  were  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  if  it  were 
judicially  conducted,  of  course  it  would 
be  without  any  foregone  conclusion,  and 
all  cases  would  be  considered  on  their 
merits  before  a  decision  was  come 
to  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
For  such  an  inquiry  there  could  cer- 
tainly be  no  fitter  President  than  an 
English  Judge.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  taking  an  English  Judge  for  a  politi- 
cal inquiry — an  inquiry  which  was  not  to 
be  conducted  judicially — he  confessed  he 
could  not  conceive ;  and  the  better  the 
Judge  tho  greater  the  objection,  because 
it  put  him  in  a  false  position,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  did  not  give  those  interested 
the  benefit  of  his  judicial  character,  or  of 
any  judicial  procedure.  He  did  not  think 
that  anyone  present  in  their  Lordships* 
House  could  speak  more  highly  than  he  was 
prepared  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  James  Mathew  had  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  Judge  in  England.  Un- 
fortunately, he  was  not  appointed  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  Judge  upon 
this  Commission,  and  it  was  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Sir  James  Mathew 
had  imported  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  as  little  of  the  judicial 
flavour  as  he  would  be  likely  to  import 
of  a  political  flavour  into  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  Judge  in  England. 
More  than  that  he  did  not  like  to  say. 
Then  how  had  the  inquiry  been  con- 
ducted ?  The  Report  stated  that  infonna- 
tion  had  been  specially  sought  with 
respect  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  estates. 
Contemplating  that  course  of  procedure 
the  Commissioners  must  have  known 
that  every  part  of  their  inquiry  would 
affect  individual  property  rights  with  a 
view  to  interfering  with  them.  That 
was  of  most  vital  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  qiiestion  of  cross-examina- 
tion. In  ordinary  Royal  Commissions 
cross-examination  was  not  usual,  and 
cases  seldom  occurred  where  it  would  be 
useful.  But  in  this  Commission  every 
case  before  it  required  cross-examination. 
The  learned  President  used  these  remark- 
able words — 

"We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  rieht,  should 
occasion  arise,  to  allow  either  party    — 

as  if  there  were  here  two  parties  as  in  an 
action — no  doubt  it  meant  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants — 
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"  to  be  represented  by  counsel  for  the  purposes 
of  cross-examination  ;  but  we  do  not  antici|)ate 
that  the  inquiry  will  take  a  course  which  will 
render  the  presence  of  counsel  necessary." 

In  each  of  the  17  cases  selected  for 
inquiry  the  Commissioners  must  have 
known  that  men^s  property,  and  per- 
haps their  characters,  would  be  in- 
volved ;  yet  the  learned  President 
thought  that  the  presence  of  counsel 
would  not  be  necessary,  and,  when 
asked,  declined  to  allow  cross-ex- 
amination. The  very  fact  that  although 
this  was  a  Royal  Commission  the  Com- 
missioners reserved  to  themselves  the 
power  to  allow  cross-examination  showed 
that  cross-examination  was  not  impos- 
sible. He  had  read  the  446  pages  of 
so-called  evidence,  and,  except  when 
formal  Returns  from  Government  Offices 
were  put  in,  there  was  not  a  single 
part  of  it  where  it  would  not  have 
been  right  to  allow  cross-examination  or 
where  justice  could  be  done  without 
cross-examination.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Commissioners  did  not  exercise 
such  powers  as  they  had,  even  if  they 
had  not  the  full  powers  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary Commission.  About  their  recom- 
mendations he  would  say  nothing  except 
that  they  were  recommendations  to  rein- 
state, whether  the  landlords  consented  or 
not,  all  the  evicted  tenants  where  it  could 
be  done  without  turning  out  new  tenants 
who  might  be  found,  on  further  inquiry, 
to  have  a  substantial  interest  in  their 
holdings  :  and  even  then,  the  evicted 
tenants  were  to  have  other  farms 
found  for  them  at  the  public  expense. 
What  was  the  effect  of  the  whole 
business  ?  It  was  to  make  more  diffi- 
cult such  settlements  as  the  Com- 
mission professed  to  aim  at,  to  disturb 
settlements  which  had  been  already  made, 
to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people  all 
over  Ireland,  and  to  set  one  of  the  worst 
precedents  ever  heard  of  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

Lord  ACTON  :  My  Lords,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  my  reply  this  even* 
ing  will  be  very  much  shorter  than  I 
myself  anticipated,  not  from  any  doubt 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  still 
less  as  to  the  ability  with  which  it  has 
been  brought  before  us,  but  because  the 
noble  Earl's  speech  led  up  to  a  very 
simple  question.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  the  Grovernment  is  or  is  not 
going  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  founded  on 
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the  lines  laid  down  bj  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Commission. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN 
begged  to  remind  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
had  stated,  since  the  question  was  put 
down,  circumstances  had  occurred  which 
had  modified  it  in  regard  to  supporting 
other  measures. 

Lord  ACTON  :  I  perfectly  under- 
stand the  noble  Earl's  remarks,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  answered  his 
own  question  by  giving  many  reasons 
for  the  Government  not  doing  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is — No,  the  Government  is  not 
about  to  bring  in  a  Bill  founded  upon 
these  recommendations.  The  noble  Earl 
has,  I  say,  given  many  reasons  for  doing 
the  very  thing  which  the  Government 
has  already  declared  its  intention  of 
doing. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN 
asked  whether  the  noble  Lord's  answer 
was  that  the  Government  meant  to  do 
nothing  whatever  ? 

Lord  ACTON  :  The  answer  is,  that 
the  Government  is  not  about  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  founded  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners.  Practically  and 
politically,  the  main  point  is  not  what  has 
been  the  result  of  the  Commission,  but 
what  was  the  reason  for,  and  the  origin 
of,  the  Commission,  and  the  intention  of 
the  Government  in  appointing  it  ?  The 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission was  simply  that,  as  your  Lord- 
ships are  aware,  there  was  a  residuum  of 
evicted  tenants  with  respect  to  whom 
there  was  a  failure  of  legislation.  The 
late  Government  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  the  Bill  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat  down 
alluded  was  brought  in.  In  that  Bill 
was  a  certain  clause  by  which  we  were 
told  that  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  would  be  remedied.  Leading  men, 
both  landowners  and  members  of  the 
Party  opposite  then  in  power,  hailed  the 
restoration  of  the  evicted  tenants  to  their 
holdings  on  just  and  even  generous  terms, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  hoped  a 
settlement  would  be  carri^  out  upon 
all  the  estates  in  Ireland.  However 
broadly  Parties  are  divided  on  fundamen- 
tal questions,  it  did  then  appear  that  on 
this  point  humanity  and  policy  united 
m  bringing  them  together.  But  the  re- 
sult was  very  little.    Only  128  tenants, 


I  believe,  became  purchasers  under  that 
clause.  Meanwhile  the  struggle  con* 
tinned,  and  2,500  notices  of  eviction 
were  filed  in  the  last  six  months  of  1892,, 
so  that  things  appeared  to  be  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  There  really  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  those 
estates  upon  which  settlements  had  been 
made  were  divided  from  the  remainder 
by  any  scientific  and  impassable  line» 
There  were  very  many  instances  in  which 
an  agreement  had  nearly  been  come  to. 
There  were  some  estates  on  which  nego- 
tiations were  pursued,  and  the  Govern- 
ment continued  to  hear  from  time  to  time 
that  compromises  had  been  effected. 
There  was  one  estate  so  peculiarly 
situated  that  the  agent  himself  advised 
abatements,  and  he  was  followed  by 
another  agent  who  gave  the  same  advice ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  policy  of  resistance 
was  pursued.  In  another  instance,  whole- 
sale evictions  were  being  carried  out  on 
an  estate  when,  by  the  intervention  of  an 
English  traveller  who  passed  that  way, 
the  parties  were  brought  together,  and 
an  amicable  settlement  was  concluded. 
There  were,  besides,  very  many  among 
those  cases  which  were  amicably  settled^ 
which  appeared  to  be  quite  as  difficulty 
and  which  involved  sacrifices  quite  as 
large  as  those  of  the  resisting  landlords. 
The  position  of  the  Government  was  this 
— we  were  spending  millions  to  turn 
tenants  into  proprietors,  and  at  the  same 
time  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
order  to  turn  tenants  into  paupers.  After 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  after  the 
promise  and  the  hopes  of  1891,  there 
were  still  about  20,000  tenants  in  Ireland 
suffering  the  hardships  of  protracted 
eviction.  It  was  not  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
continue,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Government  to  pass  the  wit  of  man  to 
contrive  the  means  by  which  the  diffi- 
culty might  be  removed.  That  was 
really  the  extent  of  the  positive  policy 
to  which  the  Government  has  been  com- 
mitted. They  tried  to  find  out  by  what 
agency  a  healing  remedy  might  be  ap- 
plied— in  how  many  cases,  and  under  what 
conditions.  These  were  questions  which 
remained  and  remain  under  debate. 
Several  elaborate  statements  have  been 
circulated  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  those  which  have  reached 
me  I  certainly  have  read  with  the  greatest 
interest    and   instruction,   but   no   land- 
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owner's  statement,  however  able,  could 
disprove  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
before  us,  or  affect  the  duty  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  argument  to  say  a  word  against 
Irish  landowners,  jointly  or  severally,  or 
to  disparage  them  by  selected  instances. 
On  conspicuous  occasions  they  have  shown 
generosity  and  public  spirit,  and  I  hope 
that  the  same  spirit  will  yet  avail  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion  a  work  of  evident 
delicacy,  aiming  at  the  happiness  of 
thousands  and  at  the  well-being  of  the 
community  at  large. 

•Lord  ASHBOURNE  said,  it  might 
not  be  the  duty  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  or  suggest  a  word  against 
the  Irish  landlords  or  any  section  of 
them,  and  no  one  could  suggest  that 
he  had  spoken  discourteously  or  un- 
kindly of  them  ;  but  he  (Lord  Acton) 
must  not  blame  their  Lordships  if, 
from  the  necessity  of  looking  at  the 
reality  of  things  and  seeing  what  was 
aimed  at  in  the  matter  now  under  dis- 
cussion, they  felt  that  this  Evicted 
Tenants  Commission  and  its  recommen- 
dations, standing  by  themselves,  were 
not  only  open  to  all  the  criticisms  which 
had  been  addressed  to  their  Lordships' 
House,  but  must  be  looked  at  from  a  wide 
point  of  view  as  well.  The  Commission 
did  not  stand  alone :  it  must  be  looked 
at  in  connection  with  what  preceded  it  ; 
and  if  that  were  done  it  would  be  found  that 
the  method  adopted  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  this  Evicted  Tenants 
Commission  had  been  part  of  a  system  to 
damage  the  rights  of  the  landlords  and 
penalise  them,  while  it  showed  good 
tenants  that  they  gained  nothing  by  act- 
ing rightly  and  honestly  as  compared 
with  tenants  who  had  violated  every 
principle  of  justice.  To  prove  that  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships  to  go  back  not 
further  than  February  of  last  year, 
when  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill  was  brought  in.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  with  all  the  wide  experience 
they  had  had  in  connection  with  land 
legislation,  there  never  was  a  more  daring 
Bill  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  it  was  a  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  compulsory  restoration, 
without  discrimination  or  selection  and 
without  any  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  of  all  tenants  evicted  since 
1^79.     It  was  impossible  to  overstate  the 

Lord  Acton 


desperate,  sweeping,  revolutionary,  and 
unjust  character  of  that  proposal,  and 
yet  several  of  those  who  occupied  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  «t  that  time, 
headed  by  at  least  one  Member  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  supported  that  Bill. 
That  was  a  very  grave  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  agrarian  legislation.  When  a 
change  of  Government  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Morley  undertook  the  very  arduous 
office  of  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  that  vote 
and  by  other  difficulties  as  well.  He  found 
that  he  had  to  depend  for  support  upon 
the  men  who  were  the  authors  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  and  who  had  been 
preaching  the  most  extreme  doctrines  of 
agrarian  disturbance.  There  was  also  at 
the  time,  as  everyone  knew,  an  immense 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  National 
League,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  try  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
evicted  tenants.  Thus  Mr.  Morlev  was 
compelled,  it  might  have  been  against  his 
better  judgment,  to  embark  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  unfortunate  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  at  first  was  com- 
posed of  five  men,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  it  dwindled  down  to  three,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
the  Commission  in  its  Report  had  stated 
how  and  why  that  diminution  took  place. 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  only  member  who  was 
regarded  as  neutral  in  the  matter,  re- 
tired on  the  second  day  in  disgust  with 
the  proceedings  ;  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  who 
was  known  to  have  extreme  views — 
and  probably  that  was  the  reason  he 
was  appointed  on  the  Commission — was 
made  a  member  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion about  three  weeks  afterwards — also 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  views 
he  was  known  to  hold.  The  extra- 
ordinary non-judicial  character  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  entirely  one-sided  nature  of  the 
evidence  produced,  was  known  before 
it  had  been  discussed  before  their 
Lordships,  and  it  would  have  been 
more  frank,  reasonable,  and  fair  if  the 
Commissioners  had  stated  in  their  Re- 
port why  it  was  that  the  landlords 
withdrew  from  their  Court,  and  had 
allowed  the  landlords  to  tell  their  own 
story  in  their  own  words  as  to  why 
they  felt  they  could  have  no  confidence 
in  this  Conmiission.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  necessarily  of  a  one-sided 
character;  for  the  evidence  was  all    on 
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one  side,  was  mainly  hearsay,  and  was 
strongly  partisan.      The  Commissioners 
did  not  seek  to  redress  the  balance  in  any 
way,  either  by  the  production  of  docu- 
ments or  by  subjecting  to  cross-examina- 
tion some  of  the   evidence,  and   thus  it 
was  that   their    recommendations    were 
marked  by  the  most  extreme  character. 
He  had  read  the  recommendations  with 
astonishment.    The  first  he  would  note  was 
that  the  Land  Commission  should  decide 
on  the  terms  under   which   all    evicted 
tenants  should  be  restored,  without  dis- 
crimination,   without    qualification,  and 
without  exception.  He  ventured  to  think 
that  a   more   tremendous    recommenda- 
tion   was    never    made    by   any    Com- 
mission.    It  almost  followed  the    terms 
of.  Mr.    O'Kelly's   Bill.     The   proposal 
was  indeed  a  monstrous  one,  and  fraught 
with  great  injustice  to  Irish    landlords. 
Bearincc  in  mind  what  had  been  done  for 
the  Irish  tenant   by    land  legislation,  it 
was  startling  to  hear  and  read  the  way 
in  which  the  Irish  tenant  was  sometimes 
spoken  of.     He  said,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction,   that  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
at  the  present  time  had   a   Land    Code 
more   liberal,    more   generous,  and  more 
elastic  than    the  tenants    of    any  other 
country    in   the  civilised    world.      This 
first  proposal  had,  to  his  mind,  another 
and  very  dangerous  side.      There  were 
many    tenants    in    Ireland     who    were 
honest,    upright   men,    and    who,  under 
great  difficulties  and  in  face  of  very  bad 
examples,  had  paid  their    rents.     What 
a  lesson  was  it,  then,  to  find  it  gravely 
proposed  that  the  men    who    had    been 
Plan  of  Campaigners,  who,  yielding  to 
bad     advice,      had      acted      sometimes 
criminally    and    in    the  most   desperate 
manner,  were  now  to  be  put  in  a  better 
and  more  favourable  position  than  tenants 
who,  in  evil  times,  and  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties,     had    resisted     intimidation, 
had      honourably      paid      their      rents, 
and  had   loyally    fulfilled    their   duties ! 
He  found    it   difficult  to   overstate   the 
terrible  nature  of  the  example  sought  to 
be  set   by  this  recommendation  to   the 
tenants  of  Ireland.     It  was  practically 
the    beginning     of    the     preaching     of 
a    crusade     against     the     payment     of 
any   rent.      The    meaning   of    the    pro- 
posal    really      came      to      this — "  The 
more  you  resist  your  landlord,  the  more 
jou  get  evicted  ;  and  the  more  you  con- 
pire  against  him,  the  more  you  can  rely 


on  some  proposal  afterwards  being  made 
to  put  you  back  in  your  holding  in  spite 
of  your  landlord  or  of  the  tenant  who 
has  taken  your  place,  and  with  a  bonus 
in  your  hands  besides  to  help  you  on." 
This  further  teaching  was  to  be  gathered 
from  the  recommendiations — 

**  That  it  is  a  wrong,  a  dangerous,  and  a  bad 
thing  ever  to  take  an  evicted  farm  in  Ireland, 
because  you  never  can  be  sure  that  some 
GU>vemment  will  not  appoint ,  a  Commission 
which  will  recommend  that  the  new  tenants 
shall  be  turned  out;  and  the  old  tenants, 
who  would  not  pay  their  rents  even  when  they 
had  the  money  in  their  pockets,  shall  be  put 
back  in  their  holdings." 

Woiifd  it  be  possible,  in  the  face  of  this 
astounding  recommendation,  for  a  land- 
lord ever  again  to  efi^ct  settlements  in 
Ireland  ?     The  tenants  to  be  dealt  with 
in  these  cases  were  largely  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign men,  and  that  was  a  grave  aspect 
of  the  matter.     No  one  would  stand  up 
in   their    Lordships*    House   to    defend 
the   Plan   of    Campaign.      Efforts    had 
been   made   to    palliate    it    outside   the 
House,  but  no  one  could   deny   that   it 
was    criminal    and    immoral ;    and    this 
proposal  would   therefore   all    the   more 
offensively    and    unjustly    affect    many 
landlords.      They    might    test    this    in 
respect  of  one  landlord  whose  name  was 
mentioned    in   the   Report  of  the  Cora- 
mission — Mr.    Smith-Barry — who    was 
known  to  be   one  of  the   most   liberal, 
generous,    and    improving    landlords   in 
Ireland,  and  who   had  done  everything 
he  could  to  work  out  settlements  on  his 
property.      It   might   be   reasonable    to 
enable   a   landlord,  as   was   done  under 
the  13th  section  of  the  Act  of  1891,  to 
enter,   of    his   own   discretion,   into    an 
arrangement  with  some  of  his  tenants  to 
restore  them  to  possession ;  but  it  was 
abhorrent    to  all   notions    of    justice    to 
suggest  that  a  considerate  and  generous 
landlord,  who  had  always  struggled  to 
do  his   duty   to   his   tenants  should   be 
compelled  by  such  a  proposal  as  that  of 
the  Commissioners  to  receive  back  men 
who  had  spurned  all  his  offers,  and  who 
had  behaved  to  him  criminally  and  un- 
justly.     Another    point    to    which    he 
wished  to  refer  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  that  such  allowances 
should  be  made  to  tenants  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  as  might  be  thought  reasonable, 
and  this  was  to  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates.     Was  such  a  proposal  ever 
seriously  made  before  by  sensible  men 
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to  sensible  meo  ?  It  might  bappeo  that 
the  landlord  paid  the  rates,  aud  therefore 
he  might  he  compelled  not  onlj  to 
receive  bai:k  a  teuaut  whom  by  due  pro- 
cess of  Uw  he  had  evicted,  hilt  out  of 
his  pocket  would  also  come  the  mouej 
to  eiiuhle  tlie  teuaiit  to  stock  his  farm. 
Surely  such  proposals  not  otily  reached 
the  poiut  of  injustice,  hut  of  grotesque- 
uess  !  Anotber  proposal  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Morley's  small  and  select 
Commission  was  that  a  distinctiOD 
ahould  be  drawn  between  the  new 
tenants,  who  had  been  termed  "  planters," 
who  bad  Kubstantial  interests,  aud  other 
classes  of  such  tenants,  who  had  not 
substantial  iuterests.  Wbeu  asked  eUe- 
where  about  their  iuteutious  in  reference 
to  llieir  recommendations,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  a  dilatory  and  courteous  reply, 
but  the  Irish  Nationalist  Members  were 
not  goiug  to  be  put  off  with  dilatory 
answers,  however  courteous,  and  a  day  or 
two  after  the  Report  had  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill 
was  broughtinby  them.  It  was  interesting 
tu  note  the  contents  of  that  Bill  and  what 
occurred  upon  its  introduction.  The 
Nationalists,  even,  felt  that  the  Commis- 
uiou  had  outstepped  the  tmunds  of 
reasonableness,  ^o  tliey  did  not  adopt 
the  astounding  proposal  to  stock  the 
farms.  That  was  a  very  stroog 
<;ondemnation  of  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Commissioners.  Still,  the  Bill 
remained  a  remarkably  strong  measure, 
and  it  was  the  more  important  when  read 
in  councftion  with  ibe  earlier  Bill  of 
Mr.  O'Kelly.  The  Bill,  which  was 
sought  to  be  read  a  second  time  at  tht 
cud  of  March,  was  founded  on  (he  recom' 
ineudations  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Com^ 
mission,  omitliug  the  imporlaut  one  as  t( 
the  stocking.  Mr.  Morley  accepted  that 
Bill,  and  promised  for  it  tbe  support  of 
the  Government,  but  he  made  a  few 
criticisms  upon  it.  He  seemed  to  hav( 
a  projxinsity  for  appointing  small  Com- 
missions, and  lie  proposed  the  appoint- 
nient  of  a  smalt  Judicial  Commission, 
instead  of  Icaviiifr  tlic  work  to  the  Land 


tenants  who  had  a  substantial  interest 
aud  those  who  had  not.  That  w^M 
iportant  as  showing  that  owing  to  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Morlej 
had  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
follow  or  adopt  what  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  Taught 
by  experience  and  discussion,  Mr.  Morley 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  paasiog 
each  proposals  through  the  House. 
What  a  light  this  threw  upon  tbe  pro- 
posals in  the  Report  !  Even  Ur.  Morlej 
could  not  defend  them.  What  a  com- 
mentary this  afforded  upon  the  preaeut 
grave  situation  I  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
the  Debate  upon  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  as  reported  fuUy 
in  The  Times  of  Tth  April,  1U93,  aitd 
practically  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
Daily  Newt  of  the  same  date,  said  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  Hr. 
Parnell's  mind,  when  he  came  out  of 
Kilmainham,  had  undergone  a  change 
with  reference  to  the  Laud  Bill  of  1,881, 
and  from  the  time  when  be  made  that 
discovery  no  word  of  censure  bad  falleu 
from  him  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pamell,  and 
he  told  Mr.  Paruell,  through  a  friend,  that 
he  would  receive  from  him  no  hindrance  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  purposes,  which  from  that 
period  Mr.  Gladstoue  believed  to  he  con- 
ceived in  tbe  true  interests  of  Ireland. 
It  was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
tremendous  importance  of  such  a  etate- 
ment.  The  Prime  Minister  of  EDgland 
was  then  making  to  Mr.  Paruell,  the 
Leader  of  the  Irish  Revohuiouary  Party, a 
promise  that  he  would  find  no  difficulty 
as  far  as  he  was  coucerned  iu  the  pursuit 
of  the  purposes  be  had  in  view.  Tbe 
same  Prime  Minister  in  1885.  thrte 
years  after  he  had  made  that  conGdeuiial 
communication  to  Mr.  Paruell,  waa  in- 
viting the  electors  to  return  him  to 
power  with  such  a  majority  as  would 
make  him  iudcpondeut  of  Mr.  Farnell. 
He  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  more  thau 
assume  that  a  statement  of  tbe  I'ritoe 
Minister's,  made  with  all  the  weight  of 
hie  authority,  represented  the  facts  and 
represented  the  Prime  Minister'^  reooUec- 
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Beot  Mauifesto.  Why  was  this  com- 
munication made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Mr,  Parnell  never  laid  before  the 
country  ?  Why  should  there  be  any 
concealment  about  a  statement  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  ?  But 
from  the  day  it  was  made  until  April  10 
of  this  year  it  was  never  stated  in  the 
Press,  in  Parliament,  or  on  the  platform. 
He  was  speaking  before  colleagues  who 
were  in  theCabinet  with  thePrime  Minister 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  surprising  that 
none  of  them  had  ever  alluded  to  thai 
communication  made  to  Mr.  Parnell,  for 
be  put  aside  at  once  as  unreasonable  to 
the  last  degree  the  hypothesis  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  make  a  statement  of 
such  high  importance  without  telling  his 
colleagues.  Seeing  the  careful  way  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  had  then  pre- 
sented his  views,  the  importance  of  the 
statement  could  not  be  overstated,  that — 

**  From  me  Mr.  Parnell  would  experience  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  pur]X)8e8  he  had  in 
view,  which  from  that  period  I  believed  to  be 
purposes  ])eneiicial  to  Ireland." 

Their  Lordships  should  take  that  com- 
munication in  connection  with  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission  and  the 
proposals  connected  with  it.  If  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  con- 
nected with  that  agrarian  legislation  for 
which  Mr.  Parnell  contended  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  evicted  tenants  and  their 
restoration  to  their  holdings.  It  might 
well  have  been  that  Mr.  Morley  thought 
he  was  giving  effect  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Parnell  when  he  appointed  the  Com- 
mission. At  all  events,  this  was  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  was 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  he  hoped  that 
before  the  Pebate  closed  it  would  be 
cleared  up  to  some  extent,  and  that  some 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  in  their 
Lordships'  House  would  offer  some  ex- 
planation and  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  stating  their  knowledge  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  matter. 

The  Earl  op  ARRAN  said,  the 
surprise  he  had  always  felt  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission  at  all  had 
l)een  enormously  enhanced  by  what  he 
^had  heard  that  evening.  After  the 
:appointment  of  a  Commission  unpre- 
cedented in  its  character  and  action,  the 
tioble  Lord  who  had  spoken  for  the  Go- 
vernment had  told  them  they  meant  to 
take  uo  action  at  all  upon  its  recom- 
mendation ;  that  they  intended  to  bring 


in  no  Bill  upon  the  subject,  and  to  take 
no  steps  whatever  with  reference  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission. 

Lord  ACTON  :  I  must  really  refer 
the  noble  Earl  to  my  answer  to  Lord 
Camperdown's  question.  My  words 
were  perfectly  distinct — that  we  are  not 
going  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  ARRAN  asked  whether 
it  was  their  intention  to  support  any 
measure  upon  the  subject  ?  Their  Lord- 
ships would  like  to  hear  directly  from 
the  noble  Lord  whether  they  did  intend 
to  support  the  Bill  which  had  already 
been  introduced  on  the  subject.  As  the 
noble  Lord  mtule  no  reply,  were  they  to 
understand  that  the  Government  would 
take  no  steps  in  the  matter  whatever  ? 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
KiMBERLEV)  :  I  do  uot  think  the  noble 
Lord  has  any  right  to  repeat  his  question 
over  and  over  a^ain  to  my  noble  Friend. 
He  is  addressing  the  House,  and  ho 
cannot  put  questions  in  that  way.  In 
due  time,  if  he  makes  any  remarks  which 
call  foT  a  reply,  we  shall  answer 
them. 

•The  Marqiess  of  SALISBURY: 
I  have  always  imderstood  that  any  noble 
Lord  may  address  questions  to  whom- 
soever he  pleases.  Of  course,  it  is  open 
to  anyone  who  is  asked  a  question  to 
remain  silent  or  to  answer.  That  being 
so,  I  understand  the  noble  Earl  to 
have  resolved  on  Ixiing  silent,  and 
the  fact  that  his  decision  has  raised 
this  enthusiastic  applause  is  surely  a 
matter  for  gratification  to  the  noble 
Lord. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  What 
I  object  to  is  the  repetition  of  the  ques- 
tion again  and  again.  I  nm  not  in  the 
least  objecting  to  the  question  being 
asked. 

•The  Earl  of  ARRAN  Avould  pass 
to  auother  subject.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
on  the  Land  Act  of  1891  had  been 
quoted  as  proving  his  assent  to  the  policy 
of  re-iustatement.  What  Mr.  Balfour 
said,  if  his  recollection  served  him  rightly, 
was  that  if  he  were  in  the  place  of  an 
Irish  landlord  he  would  act  leniently 
and  geperously  to  those  tenants  who  had 
been  misled  by  evil  counsel.  He  would 
like  to  ask  why  it  was  that  the  very  men 
who  gave  that  evil  counsel  to  the  tenants 
and    had   brought   about   this    state   of 
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affairs  were  now  the  trusted  advisers  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government?  Another 
point  was  that  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Commission  they 
were  not  to  inquire  into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  unfortunate  quarrels 
between  the  landlords  and  tenants  ;  but 
were  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  unhappy 
state  of  things  resulting  from  them. 
Could  anybody  who  knew  what  the  con- 
dition of  public  opinion  in  Ireland 
was,  imagine  that  that  would  be 
the  view  taken  in  that  country  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  ? 
The  view  generally  taken  was  that  it 
was  an  attack  upon  the  landlords  in 
order  to  cover  the  re-ins tatement  of  the 
tenants,  whether  the  landlords  liked  it  or 
not.  It  was  impossible  for  anyone  to 
imagine  that  any  other  view  than  that 
would  be  taken. 

•Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  that  the 
objections  to  this  Commission  might  be 
divided  into  three  classes — first,  that  the 
Commission  should  not  have  been 
appointed  at  all ;  secondly,  that  the  pro- 
cedure was  one-sided  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission was  unfair.  The  noble  Earl 
who  introduced  the  subject  said  that  the 
Commission  was  appointed  only  to 
register  foregone  conclusions,  and  then 
complained  because  those  conclusions 
were  not  recognised. 

The    Earl    op    CAMPERDOWN  : 
They  are. 

•Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  argued  that  they  were 
not — that  the  Government  had  refused 
to  register  the  Report  ;  and  he  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  they  had  not  regis- 
tered it.  The  Earl  of  Selborne  said 
that  the  object  of  the  Commission  was 
the  invasion  of  private  rights,  and  urged 
that  this  was  not  fair,  as  the  Commission 
had  not  been  appointed  by  Parliament, 
and  that  nothing  so  unconstitutional  had 
been  done  since  the  days  of  James  II. 
There  would  be  great  force  in  the  noble 
EarPs  objection  if  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  could  be  put  into 
operation  without  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
as  it  was,  they  8imj5ly  supplied  the  infor- 
mation on  which  a  Bill  could  be  founded. 
What  was  the  alternative  policy  of  the 
noble  Earl  ?  Did  he  suggest  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  asked  to  legislate  on  a 
matter  of  such  importance  as  the  re-in- 
statement   of    evicted    tenants    without 

The  Earl  o/Arran 


inquiry  ?  or  did  he  suggest  that  there 
should  have  been  an  Act  of  Parliament 
constituting  a  Commission,  an  Inquiry, 
and  then  another  Act  of  Parliament  ?     If 
so,    the    only    difference     between    the 
Government  and  the  noble  Earl  was  that 
they  proposed  to  do  in  two  stages  what 
he   thought    should   be   done   in   three. 
The  noble  and  learned  Earl  talked  about 
the   rights   of    the    landlords    and    the 
claims   of   the   tenants ;    but   he    never 
mentioned    the   rights   of    the   tenants. 
He  declared   that  the  Commission  had 
produced  no  evidence  worth  having,  but 
he  quoted  a  good  deal  from  that  worth- 
less   evidence.      He  would   remind   the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  that  neither  Party 
in  the  State  had  regarded  rents  in  Ire- 
land as  being  absolutely  immutable,  as 
the  judicial  rents  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment were  re-revised  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  1887.     The  speech  of  the 
ex-Lord     Chancellor    for    Ireland    was 
exceedingly  discursive,  and  would  have 
been  more  proper  to  a   Debate  on  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  dwelt  on 
the  exceptionally  favourable  position  of 
the  Irish  tenant  under  recent  legislation, 
and  yet  there  was  still  a  land  question  in 
Ireland.  How  was  that  ?  It  was  because 
the  tenant  in  Ireland  was  part  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  and  consequently  exceptional 
legislation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland   was  imperatively  demanded. 
The  section  of  the  Act  of   1891  which 
had  been  so  much  referred  to  did  a  great 
deal  more  than  allow  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  come  to  an  agreement,  for  it 
said,  "  If  you  come  to  terms,  here  is  the 
Public  Purse  for  you  to  draw  upon."     It 
was  said  that  the  procedure  of  the  Com- 
mission was  unfair  ;  but,  if  all  the  evi- 
dence which  was  wanted  could  not  be 
obtained,  it  was   because  the  landlords 
would  not  appear  before  the  Conmiission. 
With   regard   to  cross-examination   and 
the  way  in  which  the  procedure  ought  to 
have  been  conducted,  a  radical  difference 
of  opinion  existed  between  the  Liberal 
and    Conservative     Parties    as    to    the 
object  with  which  the  Commission  was 
appointed.      As  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  had  stated,  the  object  of  the 
Commission  was  to  allay  bitter  feelings 
and  to  find  a  fair  and  just  solution  of  the 
difficulty.     Mr.  Morley,  on  Febniary  2^ 
put  the  matter  in  the  true  light.     He  said 
[Hansard  364,  col.  339)— 
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suiting  their  Lordships*  convenience  if 
he  moved  that  it  be  adjourned  to  Mon- 
day next. 

Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  ad- 
journed to  Monday  next." — {The  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry,) 

Motion  agreed  to. 


"  If  yoQ  wanted  to  fight  oyer  again  the  battle 
between  the  Irish  landlords  and  Irish  tenants, 
with  every  circumstance  of  passion,  of  provoca- 
tiozif  of  exasperation,  I  agree  mj  Commission 
was  not  filirly  appointed.  But  1  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  mischieyoos  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  any  such  principle  as 
that  would  indicate.  The  Commission  was  not 
wanted  to  be  a  Court  to  try  either  Irish  land- 
lords or  Irish  tenants." 

Therefore,  the  great  object  of  the 
Pr^ident  of  the  Commission  was  to 
prevent  recrimination,  to  which  cross- 
examination  would  have  conduced  by 
exasperating  the  embittered  feelings 
which  existed.  In  another  place  much 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  objection 
that  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
was  unfair,  and  that  Judges  who  might 
be  supposed  to  be  biased  on  one  side  or 
the  other  ought  not  to  decide  questions 
involving  political  differences.  Politics 
entered  largely  into  some  legal  questions. 
As  Mr.  Morley  reminded  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  night,  the  question 
of  distraint  by  night  was  a  question  of 
great  political  importance  ;  and,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  contention  he  had 
just  cited,  the  question  of  distraint  by 
night  ought  certainly  not  to  have  been 
decided  by  the  Irish  Judges  ;  and  if  this 
proposition  held  good,  the  House  of 
Lonls  was  certainly  not  a  proper  tribunal 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Commission,  as  their  Lordships  were 
mostly  landlords.  The  landlords  did 
not,  in  the  first  place,  object  to 
the  composition  of  the  Commission, 
and  they  only  withdrew  when  cross- 
examination  was  refused  them.  The 
President  of  the  Commission  acted 
up  to  the  principle  of  giving  as  little 
opportunity  of  provocation  as  possible  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  of  avoiding 
the  re-opening  of  old  sores.  That  was 
his  object  in  everything  he  did  ;  and 
their  Lordships  would,  at  all  events, 
sympathise  with  the  endeavour  oif  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  to  do  the  best  he  could 
consistently  with  not  going  into  matters 
which  had  excited  such  bitter  con- 
troversy in  the  past,  and  which  it  was 
perfectly  certain  would  excite  bitter 
controversy  in  the  future. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY said,  as  other  Members  of  the 
House  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the 
Debate,  which  it  would  be  generally 
admitted  was  of  a  most  important 
character,    he    thought    he    would     be 

VOL.  XI.     [fourth  series.] 


Further  Debate  adjourned  to  Monday 
next. 

SUFFOLK     COUNTY      COUNCIL      COM- 
MITTEE (BORROWING  POWERS)  BILL. 

(No.  60.) 
SECOND   reading. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

♦Lord  MONKSWELL,  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  said  it  was 
to  enable  the  County  Councils  for  the 
two  Divisions  of  Suffolk  to  have  a  Joint 
Committee  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lunatic  asylums  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  Bill  was  simply  to  correct  a 
defect  in  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888,  which,  while  it  divided  Suffolk  into 
two  parts,  did  not  give  those  two 
parts  a  Joint  Committee  with  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees of  other  counties  which  were 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  when  the  two  Divi» 
sions  of  Suffolk  wanted  to  borrow  money, 
they  found  they  were  not  a  Corporation, 
and  had  no  power  to  borrow  the  money, 
they  required.  This  Bill  was  simply  to 
set  that  matter  right.  It  was  supported 
by  all  the  Representatives  of  Suffolk  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  met,  he 
believed,  with  universal  approval. 

Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— {The  Lord  MonkswelL) 

Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

COMMITTEE  OF    SELECTION   FOR   THE 
STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

Report  from.  That  the  Committee  have 
added  the  Lord  Sinclair  to  the  Standing 
Committee ;  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Table. 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS  (HOURS  OF 
LABOUR)  BILL. 

Read  1%  and  to  be  printed.     (No.  73.) 
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MILITARY  LANDS  (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS)  BILL. 

Read  I^ ;  to  be  printed ;  and  referred 
to  the  Examiners.     (No,  74.) 

PILOTAGE  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS  BILL. 

Read  1* ;  to  be  printed  ;  and  referred 
to  the  Examiners,     (No.  76.) 

DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  (SCOTLAND) 
BILL    [H.L.]— (No.  41.) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
order) ;  Bill  reported  without  amend- 
ment ;  and  re-committed  to  the  Standing 
Committee. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT  (1892)  AMEND- 
MENT  BILL.— (No.  25.) 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
order),  and  Bill  to  be  read  3^  on  Monday 
next. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Ordered,  That  the  Evening  Sitting  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday  next,  and  on  all  sub- 
sequent Tuesdays  during  the  present 
Session,  do  commence  at  half-past  Five 
o'clock,  unless  the  House  shall  otherwise 
order. 

House  adjoumeil  at  a  quarter  past 
Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  28th  April  1893. 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
PRIVATE   BUSINESS. 

LIVERPOOL  CITY  CHURCHES  BILL 
\^Lordi[  (by  Order), 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

•Mr.  LAWRENCE  (Liverpool,  Aber- 
cromby),  in  moving  the  Secoud  Reading 
of  the  Bill,  said,  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable Interest  and  importance  to  Liver- 
pool, and,  the  Bill  having  gone  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  asked  the  House  of 
Commv/!]s  to  endorse  that  action,  and 
pass  the  Bill.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  commute  the  payments  which  the 
parish  of  Liverpool  and  the  Corporation  I 


of  that  city  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  for  nearly  200  years  to  a  series  of 
churches  within  that  area.  The  sums  to 
be  commuted  were  £2,6(X)  from  the 
Corporation,  and  £1,800  a  year  from 
the  parish  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  proposed  commutation 
had  come  about  was  as  follows: — 
Last  summer  the  Corporation,  on  its  own 
initiative,  approached  the  Bishop  and 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  who,  in  turn, 
took  the  advice  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  the 
.commutation  of  the  sum  due  from  the 
Corporation  to  the  various  city  churches. 
After  some  discussion,  the  sum  agreed 
upon  between  the  Ecclesiastical  Au* 
thorities  and  the  Corporation  amounted 
to  £95,000,  and  within  that  sum  wa» 
included  two  most  important  sites  in 
the  very  hef  rt  of  the  city,  which  would 
be  transferred  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities  to  the  Corporation,  to  be 
held  by  them  as  open  spaces.  Directly 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  heard 
that  this  motion  was  on  foot,  they 
thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to 
commute  the  payments  they  were  liable 
to  make  in  respect  of  the  rectory  of 
Liverpool,  and,  he  believed,  in  respect 
of  some  other  churches,  amounting  to 
£1,800  a  year.  They  especially  fell  in 
with  this  purpose  because,  by  combining 
the  two  purposes  in  one  Bill,  they  would 
save  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  the 
matter  might  be  the  more  easily  carried 
through.  The  Bishop,  the  Corporation, 
and  the  parish  came  to  the  terms  included 
in  the  Bill,  The  Bishop  was  advised  by 
a  Committee  of  Churchmen,  who,  while 
they  held  different  political  views,  com- 
bined with  the  City  Authorities  to  value 
the  commutation  at  the  figure  of  £95,000 
for  the  Corporation  and  £48,000  for  the 
parish.  A  specially  summoned  meeting 
of  the  Vestry  entirely  and  unanimotD»ly 
approved  of  the  proposal.  This  Vestiy 
was  composed  of  23  gentlemen  who 
differed,  not  merely  in  politics,  but  in 
creed.  As  to  the  part  which  pertained 
to  the  Corporation,  it  was  known  that  in 
November  there  was  a  Municipal 
Election,  and  the  question  after  that 
election  was  whether  this  Bill,  initiated 
by  the  Corporation  in  the  snmmer,  was 
to  be  endorsed  by  the  newly-elected  Cor- 
poration. He  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
Corporation  in  December  thoroughly 
endorsed      the     action      of      the      old 
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CouDcil     in      the     summer,     and     by 
a  vote  of  31  to  5  ordered  the  Bill  to  be 
put  forward  by  their  Clerk.     A  question 
arose  who  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
this  Bill.     In  the  summer  the  Corpora- 
tion undertook  to  pay  the  expenses  ;  but 
in  December,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
get  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Council  to 
summon  a  meeting  under  the  Borough 
Funds  Act,  only  29  voted  for  it,  owing, 
he  might  almost  say,  to  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  although  they  did  not 
get  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  to 
promote  the  actual  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Bill,  that  very  meeting,  by 
31  to  5,  entirely  endorsed  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  and  authorised  it  being  pro- 
ceeded   with.      Having    thus    got    the 
imprimatur  of  every  public  body  in  the 
city,  he    did    not    need   to  detain   the 
House  long  with  the  actual  merits  of  the 
transaction.     For  200   years   there  had 
been  15  Private  Acts,  dating  from  1698 
to   1839,   approving   and    ordering    the 
payment  of  these  sums,  which  included 
the  salaries   of  the    clergy.     In    1835, 
after  the   Municipal    Corporations  Act, 
the  Corporation  had  to  sell  the  18  ad- 
vowsons   belonging  to   it,    10   of   these 
realising  something  like  £10,000,  which 
bad   gone   into    the   exchequer    of    the 
Corporation  ;  but  the  very   Act   which 
compelled   this  sale  specially  confirmed 
everything  contained  in  the  Private  Acts, 
so  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Corporation 
in  every  respect  remained  intact.    There- 
fore, there   was    clearly   a    vested    and 
thoroughly   legal  and   continuing   right 
which   the   Corporation  were  under  an 
obligation  to  maintain,  and  he   and  his 
colleagues  were  prepared  to  affirm  that 
the  City  of  Liverpool  desired  to  carry 
out  its  legal  obligations'.     In  addition  to 
commuting  these  obligations  there  was  a 
very  material  quid  pro  quo  given,  be- 
cause  two    very    valuable   sites   in    the 
heart   of  the  city  would  become  public 
property.     The  figures  had  received  the 
entire    approval    of    the    £cclesia8tical 
Commissioners.      It   was    thought    this 
Bill  would  have  been  carried  nem,  con, 
through  the  House ;  but  suddenly  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hey  wood  (Mr.Snape)  thought 
he   bad  better  get  up  an  opposition  to  it. 
It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  know 
whom    the    hon.    Member    represented 
besides  himself  ?     The  Bill  had  been  on 
the  tapis  ever  since  last  November.   The 
hon.     Member    and     his    friends    were 


masters  in  the  heart  of  petitioning.  Why, 
they  had  not  got  a  single  Petition 
against  this  measure.  Surely,  if  ever 
there  was  anything  required  in  support 
of  his  statement  that  the  Bill  clearly 
represented  the  desire  of  the  mass  of  the 
electors  of  Liverpool  the  fact  that  the 
hon.  Member  could  show  no  Petition  in 
his  favour  would  suffice.  The  select 
Vestry  included  in  its  membership  two 
gentlemen  who  were  Members  of  the 
House,  and  he  hoped  that  as  they  were 
present  they  would  support  its  unani- 
mous resolution  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mutation. He  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  figures  in  the  Bill  had  been 
carefully  checked  by  competent  au- 
thorities and  by  gentlemen  who  did  not 
entirely  agree  in  their  political  opinions, 
and  had  been  found  by  them  to  be  fair  to 
all  parties.  He  begged  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Lawrence,) 

•Mr.  SNAPE  (Lancashire,  S.E.,  Hey- 
wood),  who  rose  to  move  the  rejection  ol 
the  Bill,  said,  that  probably  the  reasoi^ 
why   the  hon.  Member  for   the  Aber- 
cromby  Division  had  said  so  little  about 
the  merits  of  the  Bill  was  that  the  merits^ 
were  few  and  the  demerits  many.^   Al- 
though, as  had  been  said,  he  (Mr.  Snape) 
did  not  represent  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Liverpool,  he  could  claim  a  much  closer 
connection  with  Liverpool  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Abercromby  Division  ;. 
for  whilst  that  hon.  Member  was  not  a 
resident,  a  citizen,   or  a  ratepayer,   he 
himself  happened  to  have  been  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  resident^ 
a  ratepayer,  and  a  citizen  of  Liverpool,, 
and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  spealc. 
when  it  was  sought  to  impose  upon  him/, 
the  obligation  which  this  Bill  involved.. 
The  Bill  came  down  from  another  place- 
as  a  Private  Bill,  but  it  was  a  Public 
Bill  in  its  objects  and  in  the  principles 
involved.       It     proposed    to    commute 
certain   statutory   obligations    that    had 
been  incurred  by  Liverpool  in  years  gone 
by  under  several  Acts  of  Parliament  with 
reference  to  10  city   churches  and  two 
parish  churches.     The  provisions  in  re- 
ference to  the  parish  churches  did  not 
form  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
the   Bill.     The   parish    churches    were 
much    older    than    the    city    churches. 
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Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  fact  that,  [  were  built  not  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 


with  reference  to  the  two  parish  churches, 
the  .churchwardens  and  those  present  at 
the  Vestrj  meeting  had  approved  of  this 
proposal  for  commutation.  He  could 
only  say  with  reference  to  such  Vestry 
meetings  that  the  attendance  at  them  was 
very  small,  the  fact  of  their  being  held 
was  little  known,  and  had  the  ratepayers 
been  aware  of  what  was  going  on  at  the 
Vestry  meetings  there  would  have  been 
considerable  opposition  to  the  proposals. 
The  rate  for  these  two  churches,  being 
levied  under  Local  Acts,  survived  the 
general  Act  of  1868  abolishing  the  com- 
pulsory church  rate.  But  the  10  city 
churches  occupied  a  very  different  position. 
The  land  on  which  they  stood  was  given  in 
some  cases  by  the  Corporation.  Some  of 
them  had  to  be  maintained  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  Acts  passed  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  that  body  had 
also  to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  in 
many  instances,  either  partially  or  wholly, 
and  in  other  instances  the  salaries  of  the 
clerks,  sextons,  organists,  and  other 
officials.  These  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
Corporation  in  its  unreformed  state,  when 
its  members  were  more  or  less  associated 
with  the  Slave  Trade  and  with  the  traffic 
in  slave  produce,  when  it  was  elected  by  a 
limited  number  of  freemen,  who  were  in 
large  degree  of  the  most  corrupt 
character,  and  every  one  of  whose  votes 
had  a  price.  One  of  the  City  Councillors 
had  described  the  transactions  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  these 
churches  as — 

"  A  most  flagrant  act  of  injostice,  done  with 
the  desire  not  to  supply  spiritual  aid,  but 
•comfortable  positions  for  the  friends  of  Coun- 
cillors." 

There  was,  at  least,  this  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  that  view — that  the  original 
incumbents  bore  the  same  name  as  many 
of  the  City  Council,  and  were  probably 
relatives.  But  very  few  of  the  rate- 
payers had  any  voice  in  the  matter.  So 
late  as  1834,  when  a  poll  was  taken  in 
reference  to  these  churches,  only  63  voted 
for  and  30  against,  so  that  out  of 
165,000  persons,  a  mere  fraction  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  this  question. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  churches 
were  built  not  by  the  will  of  the  town  or 
the  voice  of  the  ratepayers,  but  by  a 
small  section  under  the  system  which 
prevailed  at  that  time.  They  were  told 
sometimes  about  the  pious  ancestor ; 
where  was  he  in  this  case  ?  The  ohurchea 
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pious  ancestor,  but  out  of  the  City  Funds. 
This  had  involved  the  city  in  a  cost  of 
£117,000  for  the  buildings,  and  about 
£250,000  for  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
and  officials.  In  return  for  that  the 
Corporation  had  received  by  selling  the 
advowsons  £20,000.  That  was  the 
whole  return  for  this  large  expenditure. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  average 
payment  out  of  the  Corporate  Funds  had 
amounted  to  £2,667  per  annum.  This 
waste  of  public  money  had  become  a 
scandal.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of 
money  thus  paid  most  of  the  churches 
were  entirely  empty.  The  exception  was 
St.  Luke*s,  which  had  an  able,  energetic, 
and  attractive  clergyman.  Many  of  the 
other  churches  were  in  populous  districts. 
What  was  their  position  according  to  a 
Census  taken  inl887,al8o  in  1889,and  again 
by  friends  of  his  own  on  two  Sunday  morn- 
ings within  the  last  three  weeks.  St.Luke*s, 
as  he  had  said,  had  a  large  congregation. 
St.  Thomas*  had  only  139,  most  of  them 
children  ;  St.  MichaeFs,  200,  including 
children  ;  St.  John*s,  101  ;  St.  George^s, 
with  sittings  for  2,000,  had  a  congrega- 
tion of  only  76  ;  St.  Paulas,  with  sittings 
for  1,800,  had  only  16  of  a  congregation, 
most  of  whom  were  children.  St. 
Martinis,  surrounded  by  a  large  working 
class  population,  with  sittings  for  1,900, 
had  a  congregation  of  only  32  ;  St. 
Ann*8,  16  adults  and  15  children  ;  and 
Trinity,  14  adults  and  47  children.  There 
was  another  church,  St.  David^s,  which 
deserved  special  mention.  It  was  in  a 
unique  position  as  a  church  in  England  with 
a  Welsh  service.  This  Bill  asked  them 
to  give  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Corporate  Funds  to  a  church 
with  a  Welsh  service  attended  by  some 
39  persons.  Originally  the  sum  asked  to 
commute  the  obligations  for  the  10 
city  churches  was  £100,000.  Then  it 
came  down  to  £97,000,  and  now,  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  huckstering,  it 
was  reduced  to  £95,000.  That  repre- 
sented more  than  35  years'  purchase.  It 
was  monstrous  and  scandalous  to  ask  the 
House  to  sanction  such  an  exorbitant 
and  exacting  arrangement.  The  Bill 
offered  to  demolish  two  of  the 
churches,  and  make  the  sites  open  spaces. 
The  site  where  St.  George's  was  built  was 
originally  granted  by  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  a  ground  rent  of  £6  138. 4d. 
The  church  of  St.  John's  was  built  and 
the  aite  given  by  the  Corporation,  and 
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DOW  the  dergj  asked  Liverpool  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  monej  for  sites  of  churches 
which  had  been  given  to  them  free  of 
cost,  because  the  churches  were  empty, 
and  of  DO  use.     The  contention   of  the 
Bill    was    that    the    money    for    these 
churches  might  be  used  to  build  and  en- 
dow churches  in  Liverpool  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    That  was  to  say,  the  Liver- 
pool ratepayers  were  to  be  asked  to  pay 
out  of    the    Corporate    Funds    to     tbe 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  order  that  churches  might  be 
built  not  in  Liverpool,  but  the  wealthy 
suburbs,    places    well    able   to   provide 
churches  for  themselves.  It  was  said  that 
the  Corporation  was  a  party  to  the  Bill ; 
but  he  denied  that   the  Corporation   of 
Liverpool      initiated     the     negotiations 
which  had  led  to  the  Bill.     The  Corpora- 
tion was  in   no  sense  a  party  to  it.     It 
was  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  a  small  body,  whose  action 
was  not  endorsed  by  the  Corporation  by 
a  proper  statutory  majority.  The  Council 
had  refused  to   pay  any  of  the  costs  or 
raise  any  money  to  carry  the  Bill  into 
effect.     In  consequence,  the   opinion   of 
the  town  had  not  been  declared  on  this 
matter   in    a     town^s    meeting,    as    the 
Borough     Funds    Act    required.       For 
the     purpose     of      the      Act     it     was 
necessary,   and   the   Bill  proposed    that 
the  Corporation  should  be  empowered  to 
borrow  further  money.     Surely  the  Cor- 
poration was  capable  of  asking  for  that 
power  without  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  ?     He  asked  the  House  to  reject 
the  Bill,  because  it  made  an  exorbitant 
and  monstrous   demand   upon   the  rate- 
payers  without   obtaining   their  assent. 
It  was  a  distinct  attempt  to  get  behind 
an  Act  of  Parliament — a  most  salutary 
law,    the   Borough  Funds  Act — and  the 
Bill    was     derogatory    to    Christianity, 
whose  interests  it  professed  to  have  in 
view,  by    manifesting   a   grasping    and 
rapacious  policy,   which  could  only  tend 
to    keep    the     masses     of     the    people 
further  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  of  religious  life. 

Mr.  J.  A.  PICTON  (Leicester)  said, 
he  rose  to  second  the  Amendment.  He 
had  no  desire  to  lessen  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  and  he  quite  agreed  that  no 
ecclesiastical  property  ought  to  be  taken 
away  without  due  and  just  consideration 
of  all  the  rights  involved.  He  thought 
the  Bill  made  an  utterly  unreasonable  and 
most  extravagant  demand  upon  the  rate- 
payers, and  was,  in  many  of  its  clauses, 


totally   unjustifiable   in  principle.     The 
Mover  of  the  Bill  said  that  it  represented 
the  opinion  of  Liverpool  ;  but  how  did 
he  know  that  ?     There  had  never  been  a 
ratepayers'  meeting  on  the  question,  and 
he  believed  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
take  a  popular  vote,  the  result  would  have 
been  adverse  to  the  proposals  of  the  Bill. 
Although      this      was       nominally      a 
Private  Bill,  it  involved  some  most  im- 
portant general  principles.     For  instance, 
it  involved  the  principle  that  if  they  took 
away  these  churches  they  were  bound  to 
compensate   not   merely  the  incumbents 
and  the  other  officials  connected  with  the 
churches  who  were  personally  interested, 
but  also  a  number  of  anomalous  and  non- 
descript  people    who     had     no    vested 
interest  and  who  had  no  personal  claims 
whatever   upon   the   funds   which   were 
concerned.     He  knew  the  principle  had 
been  recognised  in  previous  Acts ;  but  he 
maintained  that  it  was  totally  contrary  ta 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  to  the  ideas  that 
were  taking  hold  upon   public   opinion. 
He  was  sure  the  time  was  coming — ^and 
he  hoped  it  had  come  already — when  the 
House  would  refuse  to  allow  any  further 
application  of  that  unreasonable  mode  of 
levying   ecclesiastical  compensation.     A 
considerable  part  of  this  church  accom- 
modation was  now  unnecessary,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical    Authorities    said    to   the 
Corporation  —  "You     must     buy     it." 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  incumbents 
should  not  be  justly  and  even  generously 
compensated,  and  he  would  not  say  that 
the  owners  of  advowsons  should   not  be 
paid  whatever   compensation   might    be 
regarded  as  just ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
compensation  of  the  church,  which  might 
and  probably  would  be  removed  to  some 
wealthy  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  com- 
pensation for  removal  would  be  given  to 
rich  merchants,  cotton  brokers,  and  people 
of  property,  who  could  well  afford  to  pro- 
vide  their   own  church  accommodation. 
He   protested    against  compensation   of 
this  kind,  and  strongly  objected  to  swell- 
ing the  great  fund  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and, 
therefore,   he    hoped   the  House   would 
reject  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  Snape.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
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Mr.  J.  A,  WILLOX  (LiverpooJ, 
EvertoD)  said  he  did  not  pro[  o  )e  to  travel 
over  the  wide  and  discursive  topics 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Heywood  Division,  and  the  still  larger 
field  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester.  He  thought 
he  might  say  that  while  many  of  these 
comments  were  decidedly  irrelevant  they 
were  no  less  decidedly  in  conflict  with 
local  history  and  also  with  historic  fact. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Heywood 
referred  to  the  fact  that  an  offer  was 
made  to  compromise  a  very  difficult  and 
vexed  question  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  he  did  not 
mention  that  the- failure  of  these  negotia- 
tions had  been  from  then  till  now  a  matter 
of  most  sincere  regret.  He  thought  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  if  he  should 
quote  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  the  authority  of  his  venerated 
father,  who  certainly  had  a  greater  local 
knowledge,  and  not  less  sympathy  with 
the  cause  than  the  present  Member  for 
Leicester.  He  found  that  when  the  com- 
promise was  rejected  by  the  Corporation 
in  1838  it  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, and  he  might  say  that  on  a  com- 
paratively late  occasion  the  late  Sir 
James  Picton  said  that — 

•*  The  defeat  of  that  expedient  was  considered 
a  great  triumph  by  the  Liberals  at  that  time. 
What  had  been  the  consequence  ?  If  the  lump 
sum  of  money  had  been  paid,  it  would  have 
been  the  verv  best  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation.  Far  more  than  the  interest  of 
the  money  had  been  lavished  on  the  churches, 
and  so  matters  would  go  on  from  generation  to 
generation  unless  some  method  were  fixed  upon : 
and  that  method  should  be  to  rerert  back  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Conservative  Cor- 
poration " 

of  1835.  There  was  there  a  significant 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  settling  this 
discord  and  irritation  at  a  time  when  they 
"  were  in  the  way."  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  Heywood  Division  (Mr.  Snape) 
had  referred,  somewhat  ungraciously,  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration at  the  time  these  obligations 
were  undertaken  ;  but  he  might,  at  Icist, 
have  given  credit  to  them  that  when 
early  in  the  18th  century  the  town  was 
growing  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  the 
population  was  outstripping  the  spiritual 
accommodation,  it  was  at  the  prompting 
of  the  community  that  the  Corporation  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  providing  more 
accommodation.  In  every  successive  Act 
there  had  been  evidence  to  show  that  the 
policy    of    the    Corporation    met    with 


public   approval.     Of   course,   it    might 
now  bo   said   that   the   Corporation  180 
years  ago  had  not  attained  to  the  enlight- 
enment and  wisdom  that  were  possessed 
by  this  later  generation  ;  but  at  any  rate 
they  acted  according  to  their  views,  and 
their  wisdom  had  been  justified  by  more 
recent  experience.     The  House  was  not 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  principle 
of    religious    endowments,   or   with   an 
isolated  act  of; injustice  or  unwisdom  ;  but 
they    were   required   to   pass   judgment 
upon  a  long  series  of  acts  done  by  the 
Corporation  extending   over   100  years, 
and  coming  up  time  after  time  to   the 
House  and  meeting  with  its  approval.  So 
that,  whether  the  Corporation  were  wise 
or  unwise,  whether  the  expenditure  was 
judicious  or  injudicious,  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  approved   by   the  House,  and  the 
House  was  responsible  for  the  present 
position  of  affairs.      The  first  question, 
then,  that  would  suggest  itself  was  how 
the  measure  came  now  before  the  House. 
Somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  statement 
of  the  hon.   Member  for  Heywood,  he 
would  mention  that  negotiations  between 
the   Ecclesiastical    Authorities   and   the 
Corporation  had  proceeded  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  result  was  that  the  com- 
promise included  in  the  Bill  was  adjusted 
some  time  ago.     Having  begun  with  the 
round  sum  of  £100,000,  it  was  reduced 
to  £85,000.      Then  the  Corporation  pro- 
posed to  embody  the  terms  of  the  com- 
promise in  a  Bill ;  but  that  Bill  could  not 
be   promoted   by   them   except   with    a 
statutory  majority    of  two-thirds  of  its 
members.     The  hon.  Member  for  Hey- 
wood had  referred  in  somewhat  disparag- 
ing terms  to  the  fact  that  only  29  voted 
for  the  Bill   and   1 1  against  it ;    but  it 
would  have  been  instructive  to  the  House 
to  know  how  the  majority  and  minority 
were  constituted.     He  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  Liberal  Members  to  the 
fact  that  of  the  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  13  were  Conservatives  and  16  were 
Liberals.     So  that  of  the  majority,  the 
Liberal  Members  of  the  Council  formed 
the  majority.     The   composition  of  the 
minority  against  the  Bill  was  still  more 
striking   and  significant.      Nine  out  of 
the    11  Members  in  the   minority  were 
Irish  Nationalist  Members,  and  only  two 
English  Members  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
He    did     not     know     that     the     Irish 
Nationalist   Members    had    any    special 
interest  in  the   subject ;   but  he  might 
mention  that  all  the  Irish  Nationalists 
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who  voted  agaioBt  the  Bill  belonged  to 
the  BonukQ  Catholic  denomination.  He 
wooldy  howerer,  rather  come  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  bargain  was 
in  itself  equitable.  Thej  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  arriving 
Mt  a  judgment  on  that  point  if  thej 
took  the  figures  as  accepted  on  both  sides. 
The  annual  Corporation  payments,  all 
obligatory  by  Statute,  came  to  £2,930  ; 
the  commutation  to  the  sum  of  £95,000 
«t  3  per  cent,  was  equal  to  £2,850,  so 
that  the  Corporation  would  actually  gain 
by  the  transaction.  There  was  another 
jtspect  of  the  case  so  far  as  the  Corpora- 
tion was  concerned,  for,  besides  giving 
no  more  than  a  fair  and  equitable  com- 
pensation for  fixed  charges,  the  Corpora- 
tion acquired  two  sites  of  churches  and 
•churchyards  which  were  of  very  great 
Talue.  One  of  the  churches  was  on  the 
highway  to  the  river,  and  the  clearing  of 
the  site  would  be  a  great  public  improve- 
ment. The  other  site  was  in  the  im- 
mediate rear  of  St.  George^s  Hall,  and 
had  an  area  of  fully  three  acres,  and 
when  that  was  opened  out  an  improve- 
ment would  be  made  which  would 
beautify  the  town  and  make  it  more 
healthy.  Then,  as  regarded  the  parish, 
its  legal  obligations  involved  a  sum  of 
£1,630  a  year,  to  which  £170  a  year  had 
to  be  added  for  the  cost  of  collection, 
making  altogether  £1,800  a  year.  That 
commuted  at  3  per  cent,  into  £48,000 
meant,  not  35  years*  purchase,  as  the 
Member  for  the  Hey  wood  Division  had 
said,  but  27  years*  purchase,  which  was 
no  more  than  good  ground  rents  would 
realise.  Another  advantage  which  would 
be  derived  was  that  the  Corporation  was 
relieved  from  all  charges  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  fabrics,  and  that  was  a  very 
serious  and  growing  annual  charge.  He 
should  like,  in  refutation  of  the  inaccurate 
historical  statements  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  explain 
how  the  present  state  of  things  origin- 
ated. It  was  originated  by  express  Acts 
of  Parliament  extending  from  1704  to 
1839.  When  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  said  that  the  Corporation 
should  act  in  a  straightforward  way,  and 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  further  and 
extravagant  sums  of  money,  he  evidently 
kotew  little  of  the  history  of  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  state  of  things  was 
created.     He  would  know  that  in  the 


heart  of  Liverpool  was  situated  the 
castle  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  After  the 
Corporation  had  decided  to  make  Liver- 
pool a  parish  of  itself  distinct  from 
Walton,  and  to  erect  a  parish  church, 
the  site  of  the  castle  and  ditch  was 
granted  on  lease  to  the  Corporation 

"  The  better  to  enable  the  said  mayor,  bailiflBs, 
and  bargesses  to  maintain  a)id  provide  for  the 
rectors  of  the  parish  church  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  parochial  cnapel  within  the  said  town." 

So  that  there  had  been  a  substantial 
advantage  in  that  respect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, for  the  area  thus  given  was  6,270 
yards  in  extent,  and  it  now  constituted  a 
property  worth,  at  any  rate,  £500,000. 
That  property  was  given  on  the  condition 
that  it  was  to  be 

•*Set  apart  and  appropriated  towards  pro- 
viding the  maintenance  of  the  rectors  of  the 
said  new  churcb  and  parochial  chapel  and  their 
successors,  and  to  be  applied  to  no  other  uses 
whatsoever  to  the  prejudice  thereof." 

The  sale  of  the  advowsons  in  1835 
realised  to  the  Corporation  not  £10,000, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  opposite, 
but  £20,500,  so  that  to  put  it  in  a  very 
brief  and  compendious  form,  the  Church 
had  not  obtained  any  advantage  not 
imposed  upon  it.  First  of  all  there  was 
the  Act  of  Parliament  and  then  the 
Castle  site.  If  the  income  derived  from 
that  was  set  against  the  cost  of  the 
Church,  there  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Corporation.  Apart 
altogether  from  those  considerations,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  a 
source  which  caused  great  local  irritation 
and  public  disputation  should  be  avoided 
and  if  possible  healed.  This  was  an 
opportunity  by  which  that  amelioration 
might  be  reached  ;  and  for  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  seemed  exceedingly  wise 
that  this  measure,  based  on  equity  and 
approved  by  the  people,  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  He  therefore 
strongly  urged  the  hon.  Member  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  for  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to 
the  community  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber belonged  if  this  compromise  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  RATHBQNE  (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon)  said,  he  wished  to  give  the 
reasons  why  he  thought  the  House 
should  pass  a  Bill  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  both  in  the  City  Council 
and   in  the  Vestry  of  Liverpool.     The 
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hon.  Member  who  had  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  had  confused  two  issues. 
He  said  that  the  Bill  had  not  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool by  a  statutory  majority  before  it 
was  brought  before  the  House.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  it  had  not  obtained 
the  necessary  majority  to  authorise  the 
Corporation  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
moting the  Bill,  and  therefore,  very  rightly, 
the  Bill  was  being  promoted  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners.  But  on  every 
occasion  when  the  Bill  had  been  brought 
before  the  Corporation  that  body  had  by 
a  large  majority  affirmed  its  assent  to 
the  principle — in  one  case  by  28  to  11, 
and  in  another  case  by  31  to  5.  He 
conceived,  therefore,  that  they  had  clear 
proof  that  the  Bill  had  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  Liverpool  by  their  autho- 
rised representatives,  both  in  the  Cor- 
poration and  in  the  Vestry.  He  believed, 
so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  make  out, 
that  the  bargain  initiated  by  the  Corpora- 
tion was/  good  for  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool, and  he  did  not  see  that  it  in  any 
way  took  the  property  with  which  the 
Bill  dealt  out  of  the  power  of  Parliament 
in  the  event  of  disendowment.  The 
question  was  whether  a  Bill  which  had 
been  affirmed  by  the  Corporation,  both 
when  that  body  consisted  of  a  majority 
of  Conservatives  and  when  it  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  Liberals,  should  be  sent 
to  a  Committee  or  be  rejected  on  the 
Second  Reading. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland)  did  not  think  the  question  was 
so  simple  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  regarded 
it.  He  honestly  stated  that  if  he  thought 
the  bargain  a  good  bargain  for  to-day, 
he  should  not  be  inclined  to  postpone  its 
settlement  because  of  any  vast  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  Church  which 
might  take  place  in  the  future.  But  very 
important  principles  lay  behind  the  pro- 
posal. How  did  this  charge  come  upon 
the  city  ?  By  Acts  which  dated  as  far 
back  as  1714.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Picton) 
say  that  incumbents  and  others  who  had 
vested  interests  in  these  churches  should 
be  fully  compensated.  That  was  a  wise 
principle  which  he  hoped  would  never 
be  departed  from,  because  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  individual  that  he  was  put  into 
that  position,  and  he  ought  to  be  cem- 
pensated  if  by  any  great  or  unexpected 
-reform  his  opinion  was  damnified.     But 

Mr.  Rathbone 


he  could  not  admit  the  principle — and  he 
did  not  think  it  was  wise  even  for  Con- 
servatives to  'admit  it — ^that  because  a 
public  body  more  than  a  century  ago  de- 
voted certain  public  funds  for  public 
purposes  they  were  bound  to  con- 
tinue the  allotment  of  these  funda 
to  that  purpose  for  all  time.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Everton  Division  (Mr. 
Willox)  had  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Bill  two  churches  would  be  abolished 
and  two  valuable  public  sites  would  go 
to  the  Corporation.  But  this  money  was 
now  not  wanted  for  these  two  particular 
churches,  because  they  had  ceased  to  have 
any  congregations.  That  was  admitted 
by  a  clause  in  the  Bill.  The  question 
he  wished  to  put  was — What  was  thia 
money  voted  for  ?  Was  it  not  voted  for 
the  congregations  themselves  ?  and  if  the 
congregatioDS  had  disappeared  he  con- 
tended that  the  money  should  return  to 
the  city.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise 
on  the  part  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  in  Liverpool  to  meet  the  Corpo- 
ration by  giving  these  particular  churches 
which  had  ceased  to  have  congregations 
to  the  city  as  a  gift  for  public  purposes. 
The  money,  he  held,  should  not  be 
diverted  from  the  congregations  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  to  the  rich  churches 
of  Liverpool.  He  was  sure  that  when 
the  Corporation,  even  as  far  back  as 
1714,  gave  this  money  for  these  churches, 
they  did  so  not  with  the  view  of  helping 
the  rich  congregations,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  poor  congregations. 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
Corporation.  Those  who  were  in  f avour 
of  the  spirit  of  local  government  to  its 
fullest  extent  should,  he  admitted,  be 
slow  to  interfere  with  the  action  (^ 
Municipal  Bodies,  and  still  slower  when 
that  action  had  been  the  same  both  when 
the  majority  had  been  Liberal  and  wh^ 
it  had  been  Conservative.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  Bill  was  not 
carried  by  such  a  majority  as  would 
enable  the  Corporation  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  promoting  it.  That  meant 
that  the  ratepayers  of  Liverpool  had  not 
an  opportunity  under  the  Borough  Funds 
Act  of  expressing  their  opinion  the  BilL 
He  thought  he  might  urge  that  on  a 
question  involving  such  large  issues  the 
ratepayers  of  Liverpool  had  a  right  to 
be  heu^.  Therefore  the  House  would 
exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  sending  the 
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Bill  back  to  the  ratepayers  in  ord^r  that 
thej  might  decide  whether  thej  were 
prepared  to  enter  upon  so  large  a  bargain. 
Mr. ILLING WORTH  (Bradford,  W.) 
said,  admittedly  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
had  much  wider  application  than  in  so 
far  as  it  referred  to  Liverpool.  It  was 
not  denied  that  the  continuance  of  this 
charge  upon  the  Liverpool  Common 
Fund  was  a  serious  grievance  and  an 
injustice  to  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Liverpool.  The  Act  referred 
to  was  carried  more  than  a  century  ago, 
when  people  had  very  little  to  say  in 
these  matters.  He  admitted  it  was 
desirable  the  present  condition  of  things 
should  terminate ;  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  Parliament  should  be  bound  for  all 
time  to  onerous  and  unjust  conditions 
under  which  the  original  Act  laid  the 
city.  He  was  inclined  to  think,  if  the 
question  was  presented  in  that  light,  the 
House  would  not  be  willing  to  affirm  the 
view  put  forward  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  his  judgment  the  compromise  which 
was  spoken  of  was  all  on  one  side.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Bill  that  the  fund  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority 
which  was  responsible  to  Parliament — 
namely,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
But  that  would  be  a  very  small  consola- 
tion to  the  people  of  Liverpool  who  had 
to  part  with  the  money.  If  Disestablish- 
ment took  place,  the  fund  would  be 
treated  as  a  national  fund,  and  Liverpool 
would  lose  her  special  interest  in  it.  It 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  scandal  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  to  fix  upon  any 
conmiunity  such  a  charge  as  this  in 
favour  of  the  Established  Church.  This 
was  really  a  proposal  to  make  the  people 
of  Liverpool  hand  over  a  sum  of  money 
of  which  Disestablishment  would  before 
long  relieve  them.  Hp  regarded  the 
scheme  as  entirely  one-sided  and  unjust, 
and  he  should  oppose  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill. 

•Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol,  W.)  :  I  must  address  a  few 
words  to  the  House  on  this  matter,  because 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  Representatives 
— I  fear  a  very  unworthy  Representative — 
of  that  body  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.  Picton)  has  been  good 
enough  to  describe  as  a  bloated  Corpora- 
tion— I  mean  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
Bion.  I  cannot  understand  the  opposition 
to  this  Bill.     The  object  of  the  measure 


is  merely  to  authorise  the  carrying  out 
of  an  arrangement  between  the  Church 
Authorities  of  Liverpool  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Corporation  and  the  Parish  Vestry 
on  the  other.  That  arrangement  has  been 
assented  to  as  far  as  the  Parish  Vestry  is 
concerned  by  the  inhabitants  in  Vestry 
assembled.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
plete than  that  assent.  As  far  as  the 
Corporation  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
the  House  will  accept  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland  Divi- 
sion of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor) 
that  they  have  not  also  given  full  assent 
to  the  proposal.  Their  assent  was,  on 
the  second  occasion,  one  of  29  voting  on 
one  side  and  1 1  on  the  other.  That  was 
surely  amply  sufficient  as  a  token  of 
the  assent  of  the  Corporation  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill — namely,  the  com- 
mutation of  an  annual  payment  imposed 
on  it  by  Parliament.  The  Borough  Funds 
Act  does  not  bear  upon  the  question. 
That  Act  simply  requires  the  oousent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Corporation  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  Bill  by  the  Corporation, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  bargain 
that  has  been  arrived  at  as  in  this  case. 
An  hon.  Member  opposite  seemed  to 
think  it  a  very  unjust  thing  that  the 
people  of  Liverpool  should  be  saddled 
with  an  annual  payment  by  the  Private 
Acts  which  have  been  referred  to.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  the  opinion 
that  the  payment  is  unjust  will  not  relieve 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  of  the 
liability  to  make  it.  Can  the  hon. 
Member  suppose  that  Parliament  will 
ever  relieve  them  of  that  liability  ?  What 
must  necessarily  happen  if  the  Church  of 
England  be  disestablished  and  disen- 
dowed is  that  this  money  must  be  dealt 
with  by  Parliament  as  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.  Liverpool  would 
certainly  never  be  relieved  of  the 
liability  to  make  the  payment  in 
return  for  nothing  at  all.  If  the 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
give  £95,000  with  the  object  of  discharg- 
ing that  liability,  is  it  not  an  extraordinary 
thing  for  the  advocates  of  local  self- 
government  in  this  House  to  decline  to 
give  a  Second  Reading  to  a  Bill  which 
simply  carries  out  that  agreement  ?  Large 
issues  have  been  raised  in  this  Debate,  I 
think  quite  unnecessarily  and  wrongly 
raised,  and  there  has  really  been  some- 
thing like  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the 
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House  in  that  respect.  [Crtw  of  "  Oh ! "] 
Well,  I  think  the  way  in  which  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  received 
showed  that  a  large  majority  of  Members 
thought  he  was  travelling  very  wide  of 
the  real  issue.  As,  however,  these  large 
issues  have  been  raised,  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary,  or 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Leveson  Gower) 
who  sits  with  me  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  to  give  the  House  some 
indication  of  the  course  Her  Majesty^s 
Government  intend  to  take  with  re- 
gard to  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
Bill.  Of  course,  if  it  is  considered 
wrong  to  devote  part  of  the  money  to  a 
church  outside  the  boundaries  of  Liver- 
pool, or  if  in  any  detail  the  Bill  requires 
amendment,  that  might  be  a  matter  for 
consideration. 

The  comptroller  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Mr.  Leveson 
Gower,  Stoke-upon-Trent)  :  In  answer 
to  the  words  which  have  just  fallen  from 
my  right  hon.  Colleague,  I  beg  to  say, 
speaking  not  in  any  way  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  but  merely  as  a  Member 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  that  I 
certainly  hope  this  Bill  may  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Committee.  One  of  the 
chief  points  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion to-night  is  the  rate  of  commuta- 
tion adopted.  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  remember  that,  as  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach)  has  pointed 
out,  unless  and  until  the  Local  Acts  are 
repealed  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
has  got  to  pay  this  money,  and  that  they 
fully  recognise  and  accept  the  burden 
which  is  mus  laid  upon  them.  I  would 
submit  that  if  the  question  of  the  rate  of 
commutation  is  to  be  considered  it  can  be 
considered  with  more  fullness  and  with 
greater  advantage  in  the  Committee. 
That  being  so,  personally  I  shall  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  though,  of  course,  I 
am  merely  expressing  my  private  opinion 
as  a  Representative  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  said,  he  wished  to 
correct  a  statement  he  had  made  earlier 
in  the  afternoon.  He  had  spoken  of  a 
select  Vestry.  He  had  not  meant  to  use 
that  term,  but  to  say  an  open  Vestry. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  180  ; 
Noes  189.— (Div.  List,  No.  62.) 

Sir  Michael  Hicks'^Beach 
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Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

LONDON   IMPROVEMENTS    BILL 

(pif  Order.) 

SECOND  READING.      ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order    read   for   resuming  Adjourned 

Debate  on  Question  [27th   April], 

"That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  Nine  Members,  Five  to  be 
nominated  by  the  House  and  Foar  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  : 

"That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill  presented 
not  later  than  six  clear  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  be  referred  to  the  Committee  ; 
that  such  Petitioners  as  would  otherwise  hare 
a  locus  standi,  praying  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  Counsel,  or  Agenta,  be  heard 
agaiost  the  said  Bill,  and  Counsel  heard 
in  supp)ort  of  the  Bill  : 

*'  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records. 

"  That  Three  be  the  quorum." 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
House  would  assent  to  the  Motion  with- 
out further  delaj. 

•Mr.  KIMBER  (Wandsworth)  said,  he 
would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Motion 
now,'  but  he  should  like  to  make  one  ob- 
servation in  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Hybrid  Committee.  He  had  sat  on 
several  Hybrid  Committees  on  London 
County  Council  Bills,  and  had  found 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  practical 
inconvenience  in  having  such  Committeee 
appointed  on  political  lines  and  having 
upon  them  one  or  two  members  of  the 
London  County  Council.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  rather  odd  and  out  of  place 
that  the  tribunal  which  had  to  decide 
upon  a  Petition  of  the  London  Countj 
Council — for  that  was  what  it  really  waa 
— should  have  upon  it  some  of  the  sup- 
pliants, who  were  thus  made  judges  in 
their  own  case. 

Mr.  BENN  (Tower  Hamlets,  SU 
George^s)  said,  he  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  previooB 
occasions,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  had 
been  the  practice  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  be  on  the  Committee,  and  that 
during  recent  years  several  members  of 
the  London  County  Council  had  senrad 
on  Committees  on  London  Conncil 
BiUa. 
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Mr.  KIMBER  said,  he  merelj  mea- 
tioned  the  point  because,  when  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  be  nominated,  some  Mem- 
bers would  feel  disposed  to  object  to  the 
presence  on  the  Committee  of  members  of 
the  County  Council. 

Sir  R.  PAGET  (Somerset,  Wells) 
remarked  that  the  proposed  quorum 
would  consist  of  only  three  Members. 
He  thought  that  a  very  objectionable 
proposal,  and  desired  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  on  the  Paper  a 
Motion  for  a  Committee  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature.  That  was  a  small  Com- 
mittee, and  the  quorum  proposed  was 
three.  He  therefore  held  that  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  size  the  quorum  should  be 
larger. 

Amendment   proposed,   to    leave  out 

the  word  "  Three,"  in  the  last  line,  and 

insert     the     word     "  Five."— (5ir  R. 
Paget.) 

Mr.  J.  STUART  :  I  have  no  objec- 
tion  to  a  quorum  of  five. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  Nine  Members,  Five  to  be 
nominate!  by  the  House  and  Four  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill 
presented  not  later  than  six  clear  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  be  referred  to  the 
Committee;  that  such  Petitioners  as  would  other- 
wise have  a  locus  standi,  praying  to  be  heard 
by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard 
against  the  said  Bill,  and  Counsel  heu^  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill. 

Ordered,  That  tho  Committee  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum.— 09»r 
John  Lubbock.) 

«Mr.  KIMBER  said,  he  had  a  Motion 
on  the  Paper  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  would  pass  over  that,  and  move 
the  rejection  of  Clause  45.  By  this  Bill 
it  was  sought  to  obtain  powers  to  execute 
certain  important  works  in  London  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  £5,500,000,  which  sum 
was  to  be  raised  by  the  County  Council 
in  the  usual  manner.  Clause  45,  against 
which  his  Motion  was  directed,  was  a 
code  in  itself,  and  contained  18  sub-sec- 
tions and  1 1  sub-sub-sections.  Under  this 
code  the  owners  of  property  in  London 
would  be  taxed  twice  over  in  respect  of 
the  same  thing  ;  it  proposed  to  create  an 
entirely  novel  system  of  taxation,  and  to 


impose  a  mortgage  upon  a  man*s  property 
without  his  knowledge  and  against  his 
will  ;  it  would  override  and,  in  effect, 
alter  contracts  entered  into  for  valuable 
considerations  between  persons  sui  juris. 
It  violated  the  first  principle  of  the  re- 
presentation of  ratepayers,  because  it 
imposed  charges  upon  a  class  interested 
in  property  without  giving  them  adequate 
opportunities  of  controlling  the  election 
of  the  spending  body,  and  it  would  con- 
fer power  to  alter  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion without  reference  to  that  House.  In 
order  to  prove  these  assertions  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  existing  principles  of  rating.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  sound  rather  elementary, 
but  the  principle  which,  after  centuries* 
experience,  the  country  had  arrived  at 
was  to  bring  in  all  property  for  taxation 
upon  an  assessment  at  the  full  actual 
annual  value,  fixed  de  anno  in  annum^ 
and  revisable  quinquennially.  Con- 
venience pointed  to  the  occupier 
as  the  best  person  from  whom  to 
collect  the  rates,  and  the  law  had  left 
it  to  freedom  of  contract  between 
those  interested  to  settle  in  what  pro- 
portion the  rates  should  be  borne. 
Under  this  clause  the  ground  landlord 
was  made  the  object  of  attack,  and, 
under  cover  of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  on  the  principle  of  better- 
ment, it  was  sought  to  alter  the  incidence 
of  taxation  as  between  the  ground  land- 
lord, the  lessee,  and  the  occupier,  and  to 
override  the  contracts  made  by  them. 
The  Bill  proposed  that  all  the  landlords 
in  certain  areas  should  be  declared  liable 
to  have  an  improvement  charge  put  upon 
their  property.  The  charge  was  to  be 
imposed  at  the  sweet  will  of  the  County 
Council,  and  that  body  was  not  to  be 
compelled  to  declare  what  properties 
were  to  be  charged  until  several  years 
after  the*  completion  of  the  works  of 
improvement.  There  would  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  be  a  kind  of  Us  pendens 
against  the  proprietors,  lessees,  and 
occupiers  in  the  given  areas,  and  for  that 
period  they  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  their  several  interests,  for 
they  would  inevitably  be  met  with  the 
objection  that  an  improvement  charge  of 
unknown  amount  might  be  imposed  upon 
their  property.  The  County  Council 
were  to  have  the  right  at  any  time 
within  seven  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  works  to  make  a  provisional  award 
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defining  which  lands  should  be  liable  to 
the  improvement  charge  and  to  what 
amounts.  None  of  the  interested  parties 
need  be  heard  before  the  award  was 
made.  The  Council  was  to  put  the 
charge  at  half  the  value  of  the  supposed 
improvement  of  the  property,  and  this 
enhanced  value  was  not  to  be  arrived  at  by 
the  assessment  or  by  a  valuer,  but  again 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  Council.  That 
charge  was  to  be  a  mortgage  on  the  free- 
hold of  the  property,  and  if  the  property 
decreased  in  value  the  Bill  provided  no 
method  for  reducing  or  annulling  the 
charge.  The  Council  were  then  to  pass 
a  resolution  adopting  their  own  award — 
again  without  hearing  the  parties — and 
were  to  advertise  it  twice,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  to  give  notice  to  the  parties 
affected.  One  month*s  notice  was  allowed 
to  make  objection,  and  if  the  month  ex- 
pired without  the  owner  or  lessee  sending 
in  objections  the  award  was  made  absolute 
and  the  charge  became  a  mortgage  on 
the  property,  on  which  3  per  cent,  interest 
was  to  be  paid  until  the  debt  was 
liquidated.  Suppose  objections  were 
made  within  the  month,  then  an  arbitrator 
must  be  appointed,  and  in  that  matter  the 
owner,  lessee,  or  occupier  had  no  voice  at 
all.  He  was  not  to  be  heard  even  on 
the  question  of  such  appointment.  The 
London  County  Council  might  go  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  ask  it  to 
appoint  an  arbitrator  forthwith,  and  the 
Board  would  appoint  a  man  with  the 
powers  he  had  described.  The  arbitrator 
might  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  a 
Court  of  Law  ;  but  he  might  put  it  in  his 
own  words  and  in  his  own  way,  and  he 
was  not  bound  to  do  so  except  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  County  Council.  The 
incidence  of  the  charge,  too,  was  very 
peculiar.  If  the  property  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  freeholder,  then  the  charge 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  freehold.  If 
the  freeholder  was  not  in  actual  posses- 
sioD  then  it  was  to  take  effect  in  such  a 
way  as  the  London  County  Council  by 
their  award  or  arbitrator  might  apportion 
between  the  freeholder  and  the  other 
parties.  No  regard  was  to  be  had  to  existing 
contracts  between  the  parties.  There 
was  nothing  to  tell  the  arbitrator  that 
he  was  to  receive  evidence  as  to  what 
these  contracts  were.  All  these  and 
other  processes  were  to  take  place  at  the 
peril  of  the  owner,  occupier,  or  lessee, 
having  to  pay  costs  if  they  objected  at  all. 

Mr,  Kimher 


For  the  first  time  parties  whose  property 
was  affected  against  their  will  had  to 
object  at  their  own  peril.  Interest 
on  the  mortgage  had  to  be  paid  at 
3  per  cent.;  but  the  increased  annual 
value  of  the  property  would  be 
assessed  as  well,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  taxation  there  would  have  further 
to  be  paid  about  £6  13s.  4d.  per  £100 
besides  this  interest,  so  that  the  owner 
would  be  taxed  twice  over  for  the  same 
increase  in  value.  But  that  was  not  all. 
It  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  this 
Bill  did  not  propose  to  say  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  this  im- 
provement charge  when  it  came  in. 
There  was  no  liability  imposed  upon  the 
County  Coimcil  to  account  for  it.  There 
was  no  public  Auditor,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  appropriation  of  the  money. 
It  was  for  them  to  explain  how  they 
proposed  to  get  over  that  difficulty.  They 
had  two  Reports  of  Committees  of  that 
House,  both  of  them  large  Committees^ 
and  upon  these  Committees  some  ex- 
cellent Radicals  sat.  One  was  the  Town 
Holdings  Committee,  which  sat  for 
several  years,  and  made  its  final  Report 
in  1892,  declaring  that  no  sufficient 
cause  had  been  shown  for  interfering  with 
existing  contracts  for  the  payment  of 
rates.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Goschen's 
Committee  of  1870,  which  reported  that^ 
in  the  event  of  any  division  of  rates 
between  owner  and  Occupier,  it  was 
essential  that  such  an  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  bodies 
administering  the  rates  as  would  secure 
the  direct  representation  of  the  owners. 
The  Town  Holdings  Committee  also 
reported  that  in  the  case  of  a  division  kA 
the  rates  the  claims  to  such  representa- 
tion must  be  met  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  Bill.  The  American  system  had 
been  quoted.  He  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  taxation 
in  America.  Their  system  was  altogether 
different  from  the  English  system.  They 
did  not  impose  taxation  on  annual 
values,  as  was  the  case  here.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  did  not  yet  render 
that  desirable.  They  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  adopt  the  taxation  of 
capital.  It  became  a  sort  of  private  im- 
provement rate.  A  man  had,  however, 
only  to  pay  the  tax  one  way,  and  not,  as 
in  this  Bill,  both  ways,  that  is,  on  capital 
and  on  annual  value  also,  or  twice  for 
the  same  thing.     That  showed  the  great 
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injustice  of  this  Bill.  Even  that  was 
not  all.  Clause  12  provided  for  the  set 
off  of  betterment  against  anj  compensa- 
tion a  man  was  entitled  to  for  property 
actually  taken  from  him,  but  there  was 
no  converse  clause  by  which  a  man  might 
set  off  against  betterment  a  charge  for 
worsement,  say  for  loss  of  business  by 
reason  of  the  divergence  of  traffic.  If 
the  man  who  had  a  charge  put 
upon  him  for  betterment  had  other 
property  injured  by  the  scheme,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  set  one  against 
the  other.  There  were  hundreds  of  cases 
in  which  under  schemes  of  this  kind  the 
traffic  was  lost  entirely  to  certain  streets, 
and  in  this  proposal  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  the  unfortunate  devils 
who  carried  on  business  in  these  streets, 
and  who  would  be  worsened  instead  of 
bettered.  Although  there  was  nothing 
said  on  the  subject — ^for  naturally  the 
London  County  Council  had  no  great 
desire  to  bring  their  points  too  prominently 
before  the  London  public — the  Bill  em- 
powered them  to  tax  vacant  lands  during 
the  time  they  were  vacant.  That  was  done, 
not  by  even  mentioning  vacant  land,  but 
by  a  provision  which  enabled  the  County 
Council  to  place  on  freeholders  in  posses- 
sion of  property,  without  saying  whether 
built  upon  or  not,  the  charge  of  3  per  cent, 
interest.  It  was  entirely  opposed  to 
public  policy  that  such  lands  should 
be  taxed  ;  it  destroyed  the  marketable 
value  of  lands  intended  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  injuriously  affected  the  em- 
ployment of  the  working  classes.  Then, 
again,  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the 
existing  Acts,  by  which  the  value  of 
property  was  revised  every  five  years, 
was  not  included  in  the  Bill.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  London  County 
Council,  which  had  many  astute  minds, 
overlooked  that  matter.  He  believed  it 
was  intentionally  omitted.  If,  when  the 
quinquennial  valuation  of  property  was 
made,  it  was  found  that  property  had  not 
depreciated  in  the  meantime,  it  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  County  Council 
to  reduce  the  charge.  Another  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  direct  attention  was 
the  injustice  this  proposal  would  do  to 
those  holding  mortgages  on  properties. 
The  improvement  charges  were  a  mort- 
gage not  on  the  improved  interest  of  the 
property  only,  but  paramount  to  all 
existing  interests.  What  would  hon. 
Gentlemen    say  who  were   trustees   of 


money  placed  on  mortgage  in  London  when 
they,  without  notice,  found  themselves 
no^  first  mortgagees  but  second  mort- 
gagees ?  Trustees  should  consider  their 
duties.  It  was  a  breach  of  trust  to 
invest  as  second  mortgagees  under  the 
law,  except  the  instrument  specially  pro- 
vided for  it.  How  were  the  County 
Council  going  to  provide  for  that  objec- 
tion ?  But  his  main  objections  to  this 
wretched  Code  were  that  it  introduced  a 
novel  and  unjust  system  of  taxation 
and  without  representation  ;  that  it  dele- 
gated to  the  London  County  Council  a 
power  which  the  House  should  not  dele- 
gate to  any  Body  in  the  United  King- 
dom— the  power  of  altering  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  a  power  which,  according  to 
every  Constitutional  principle,  should  be 
retained  by  the  House,  and  by  the  House 
alone. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  B  ill  to  omit  Clause  45,  and  any  other 
clauses  creating  new  charges  or  rates  upon 
houses,  shops,  or  other  property  already  rated, 
or  otherwise  giving  powers  to  raise  money 
thereon." — (^Mr,  Kimher,) 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  moved  this  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  had  made  a  speech 
which  he  would  see,  on  consideration,  to 
be  really  a  suitable  speech  for  Com- 
mittee upon  the  clause.  What  the  hon. 
Member  asked  the  House  to  do  was  to 
reject  the  clause,  and  not  to  allow  the 
Committee  upstairs  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  principle  of  betterment,  and  he 
made  that  proposal  on  what  appeared  to 
be  a  misconception  of  the  situation.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
this  question  of  betterment  was  some 
utterly  novel  principle  which  the  House 
had  never  before  considered.  The  fact 
was  that  the  London  County  Council 
had  brought  before  the  House  on  two 
separate  occasions — in  1890  and  1192 — 
in  which  improvements  were  contem- 
plated, and  for  these  improvements  the 
principle  of  betterment  was  proposed  to 
be  employed  for  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  funds.  These  clauses  were 
sent  to  the  Committee  upstairs  by  the 
united  approval  of  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  was  on  both 
occasions  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  stated  that  the 
principle  was  alrcMuly  embodied  in 
Acts   of   Parliament.      There  was    no 
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foundation  for  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  principle  was 
entirely  novel,  for  not  alone  had  it  been 
accepted  by  the  House  as  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  Committee  upstairs, 
but  it  was  actually  existing  in  our  present 
legislation.  There  had  long  been  existing 
in  London,  at  any  rate,  in  principle  and 
practice,  what  he  would  call  a  bastard 
system  of  betterment,  which  had  been 
employed  frequently  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  employed  after  by 
the  County  Council,  and  by  which, 
when  improvements  were  carried  out  of 
distinct  advantage  to  a  given  district, 
besides  the  general  rate  charged  on  the 
whole  of  London,  by  which  part  of  the 
cost  was  defrayed,  there  was  a  special 
rate  placed  on  the  immediate  district  con- 
cerned. That  special  rate  acted  in  many 
cases  very  unfairly,  because  it  put  a 
second  charge  on  a  large  amount  of 
property,  which  was  so  distant  from  the 
improvement  that  it  received  no  special 
benefits  apart  from  the  rest  of  London 
from  the  existence  of  that  improvement. 
What  the  London  County  Council  now 
proposed  was  an  extension  of  that 
principle  —  namely,  that  the  second 
charge  should  be  confined  to  the  district 
which  was  shown  by  investigation  and 
arbitration  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  have  received  special  benefit 
from  any  particular  improvement.  The 
principle  of  betterment  had  been  adopted 
in  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  Act,  1879,  in 
this  way — that  when  a  man  claimed 
compensation  in  respect  to  property  taken 
from  him  for  the  building  of  houses  for 
the  working  classes,  if  it  were  found  that 
other  property  of  his  was  improved  by 
the  same  transaction,  the  one  thing  was 
set  against  the  other.  Then,  again,  in 
the  Housing  of  the  Poor  Act  of  1882  the 
betterment  principle  was  actually  enforced 
in  the  way  the  London  County  Council 
desired  to  apply  it — namely,  that  when  a 
district  was  improved  by  the  removal  of 
houses  the  cost  might  be  placed,  partially 
or  entirely,  on  the  remaining  houses  in 
the  area  benefited.  The  principle  had, 
therefore,  been  abundantly  admitted,  and 
was  now  actually  in  operation  in  l^isla- 
tion.  The  Committee  which  had  decided 
against  employing  the  principle  of 
betterment  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Strand  did  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  applicable,  as  brought  forward 
by      the     County  .    Council,      particu- 

Mr,  Jampf»  Siunri 


larly  to  the  improvement  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  be  applied.  All 
the  House  was  asked  to  do  was  to  allow 
the  Committe  upstairs  to  consider  the 
clause.  It  woud  be  for  the  Committee 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  principle,  or  to 
suggest  restrictions  and  Aendments,  and 
when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
before  it  the  House  could  take  any  steps 
it  liked  in  the  matter.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  moved  the  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  stated  that  owners  of  property 
would,  if  the  clause  were  adopted,  be  put 
t6  great  advantage  in  respect  to  future 
possible  transactions  with  their  property, 
because  it  could  be  said  that  the  property 
was  liable  to  a  Charge  being  imposed  ou 
it  by  the  County  Council.  Anyone  who 
read  the  Bill  would  see  that  the  County 
Council  would  have  no  power  to  fix  a 
charge.  The  County  Council  indicated, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  proceedings,  what 
charge  ought  to  be  put  on  the  property  ; 
but  the  matter  went  before  the  arbitrators 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  County 
Council  might  get  arbitrators  favourable 
to  themselves  appointed.  Was  there 
anything  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  which  proved 
that  such  a  thing  was  likely  to 
happen  ? 

*Mr.  KIMBER  :  I  did  not  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  fairness  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  said,  the  hon. 
Member  had  suggested  that  the  County 
Council  would  be  able  to  go  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  favourable  arbitrator. 
What  did  that  mean  but  that  there  would 
be  collusion  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  most  nefarious  character  ? 
The  Local  Government  Board  would 
appoint  the  arbitrators  fairly,  as  they  bad 
always  done;  and  these  arbitrators  would 
act  fairly,  as  they  had  always  done,  even 
in  transactions  just  as  important  as  any 
that  were  likely  to  arise  under  this  Bill. 
Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  tried  to  make 
out  that  this  would  be  a  double  charge 
upon  property.  That  was  not  the  case. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  as  woll  have 
said  that  the  charge  for  the  School  Board 
and  the  charge  for  the  Vestry  brought  a 
double  rate  on  property.  The  County 
Council  did  not  propose  a  new  rate.  All 
they  said  was  that  if,  by  the  expend! tare pf 
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the  ratepayers*  money,  any  property  was 
found,  aiter  investigation,  to  have  been 
improved  to  tiie  extent  of  £200,  £100 
should     be     taken     towards    defraying 
the  cost  of  the  improvement.     He  asked 
the  House  to  remember  that  if  they .  de- 
clared that  the  charge  for  improvements 
must  not  be  thrown  upon  the  group  of 
persons  benefited,  but  upon  the  occupying 
ratepayers,  they  would   go   against  the 
recommendations  of    every   Commission 
that  had  reported  on  that  matter  from 
1886  to  the  present  moment.     The  hon. 
Member  also  declared  that  if   property 
improved  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  charge, 
the  owners  of  property  worsened  should 
be   recompensed.       But    that    was    the 
law  at  present,  and   it   was   because  it 
was  the  law  that   the   County   Council 
proposed  to  make  a  charge  for  improve- 
ments.     Everyone  knew  the  case    that 
arose  out  of  the  Putney  Bridge  improve- 
ment.    A  new  bridge  was  built,  and  a 
public-house  which  had  been  on  the  main 
road  was   placed   in   a   bye-road.      The 
owner   of   the   public-house   brought  an 
action  for  compensation ;  the  jury  awarded 
him  £1,100  ;  there  was  an  appeal,  but 
Lord  Her8chell,the  highest  legal  authority 
in  the  country,  supported  the  decision  of 
the  jury.    That  being  the  case,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  London  County  Council 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  good  any 
damage   done   to   property   by   the    im- 
provements they  might  carry  out,  and  all 
they  asked  for  by  this  betterment  clause 
was  tit  for  tat — that  where  property  was 
bettered  they  should  get  some  return  for 
the  improvement. 
•Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich)  said, 
it  was  only  fair  to  mention  that  many  of 
the  schemes  proposed  in  the  Bill  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  County  Council,  and 
what  was  now  proposed  was  an  expendi- 
ture of  £500,000  instead  of  £5,500,000. 
He  considered  the   time  of  the   House 
fruitlessly    occupied     by      the    present 
discussion.        The      proper      time       to 
discuss  the  matter  was  when   the  Bill 
came      before     the      Committee.       He 
thought     the    principle    of     worsement 
should     be    included    in     the    Bill    as 
well   as    the   principle    of    betterment ; 
and  with  regard  to  betterment,  the  ques- 
tion arose   whether    it    would    not    be 
better   treated  by    a    reference    to   the 
annual  value   of  the  property  three   or 
four  years  after  the  improvements  had 
been  effected,  instead  of  a  preliminary 


inquiry  of  a  problematical  nature,  at 
which  experts  would  be  sure  to  con- 
tradict each  other  ?  No  doubt  a 
betterment  provision  of  some  kind  was 
wanted,  but  the  London  County  Council 
had  not  in  their  wisdom  found  the  right 
way  to  levy  it  yet.  The  principle  of 
betterment  was  admirable.  He  supported 
it  in  theory,  but  its  proposed  application 
was  generally  inequitable.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  ;  but  they  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  conclusion.  There  was 
no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  not 
send  the  clause  to  the  Committee  up- 
stairs, to  see  if  they  had  anything  to 
suggest  for  the  guidance  of  the  House 
in  the  matter. 

•The  chairman  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  Mellob,  York,  WJl., 
Sowerby)  :  I  entirely  agree  with  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  said 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  betterment  principle,  or  the 
details  of  this  somewhat  difficult  ques- 
tion, especially  in  its  application.  But  I 
would  remind  the  House  that  this  Bill  is 
going  to  a  strong  Hybrid  Committee  of 
nine  Members  —  a  somewhat  unusual 
course  ;  and  when  a  Bill  is  sent  to  a  good 
Committee  of  that  kind  the  House  in- 
tends that  the  Committee  shall  examine 
into  its  defects  and  report  to  the  House, 
and  if  its  defects  are  insuperable  the 
House,  no  doubt,  on  the  Third  Reading, 
will  reject  the  Bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  most  desirable,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  matter,  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Bill  in  detail,  and  of  hear- 
ing evidence,  and  of  seeing  whethe*  they 
can  devise  some  practical  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  this  system  of  betterment  ; 
the  Committee  may  think  the  whole 
matter  impracticable,  and  so  throw  out 
the  clause.  But  what  the  proposal  before 
the  House  means  is  this :  that  having 
appointed  a  strong  Committee  of  nine, 
we  are  to  send  them  up  the  Bill  with  a 
mandatory  Instruction  that  they  are  not 
to  deal  with  this  particular  clause  ;  that 
they  are  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  Bill» 
but  in  regard  to  this  particular  clause 
they  are  to  strike  it  out.  That  would 
place  the  Committee  in  a  somewhat  false 
position,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  take 
the  usual  course  of  allowing  the  whole 
Bill  to  go  up  to  the  Committee  and  be 
examined  by  them. 
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Mr.  BOULNOIS  (Marylebone,  E.) 
said,  that  as  the  House  had  heard  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  subject  before 
them,  perhaps  they  would  allow  him,  as 
a  Member  of  the  minority,  just  to 
say  one  word.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Woolwich  had  said  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Bill  had  been  dropped.  Prac- 
tically, what  remained  was  the  improTC- 
ment  of  the  approaches  to  the  Tower 
Bridge  and  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  the 
minority  of  the  London  County  Council 
considered  that  the  principle  of  better- 
ment was  not  applicable  to  these  matters. 
Wood  Lane,  Hammersmith,  was,  by  a 
clause  in  the  Bill,  exempted  from  the 
principle  of  betterment.  He  thought  it 
was  reducing  the  principle  of  betterment 
to  an  absurdity  when  the  House  was 
only  asked  to  approve  of  the  principle  of 
it  as  applied  to  the  approaches  of  the 
Tower  Bridge  and  the  Vauxhall  Bridge. 
He  was  told — he  did  not  speak  with 
authority — that  in  the  case  of  the 
approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge  the  idea 
of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  London 
County  Council  was  that  betterment 
there  would  amount  to  something  like 
£10,000 ;  and  he  asked  anybody  who 
knew  anything  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vauxhall  Bridge  what  would  be 
the  result  of  building  a  new  bridge  and 
widening  it  in  the  case  of  betterment  ?  All 
parties  in  the  London  County  Council 
might  agree  ultimately  as  *to  the 
principle  of  betterment ;  but  at  this 
moment  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  principle  as  applied  to  this  emascu- 
lated Bill. 

•Mr.  WHITMORE  (Chelsea)  thought 
the  London  Members  opposite  must 
admit  that  it  was  rather  hard  that, 
owing  to  the  procedure  which  the 
London  County  Council  had  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  better- 
ment, London  had  been  kept  waiting  so 
long  for  the  execution  of  improvements 
which  were  so  desirable.  He  would  not 
go  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
principle  of  betterment.  He  submitted, 
however,  that  this  vexed  question  could 
be  dealt  with  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  by  a  Public  Bill  than  by  the 
piecemeal  method  which  had  been 
hitherto  adopted  by  the  London  County 
Council.  One  Select  Committee  might 
sanction  betterment,  and  in  another  year 
another     Conunittee    might    reject    it. 


So  that  they  might  have  in  one  part 
of  London  the  betterment  principle 
applied,  and  in  another  part  of  London  not 
applied,  with  regard  to  street  improve- 
ments. As  far  as  he  knew,  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his^side  of  the  House  had  no  pre- 
judice on  the  subject,  and  were  quite  open 
to  conviction.  So  far  every  scheme  for 
betterment  which  had  been  introduced 
had  been  rejected  by  Select  Committees 
on  the  ground  of  their  impracticability  ; 
but  that  did  not  convince  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  that  there 
was  not  equity  in  the  principle,  but  let  it 
be  applied  after  thorough  discussion  in  a 
public  and  general  Bill. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  offer  my 
advice  on  the  present  occasion,  as  this  is 
a  question  which  came  up  once  or  twice 
during  the  period  of  Office  of  the  last 
Government;  and  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.Ritchie),  in  whose  charge  the  policy 
of  the  Government  then  was,  is  no  longer 
among  us,  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  his 
place.  On  each  of  those  occasions  the 
advice  tendered  by  Mr.  Ritchie  was 
similar  in  substance  to  that  given  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  Bill  should  be  sent  up  to  a 
Grand  Committee,  evidence  was  taken, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  Betterment 
Clause  was  rejected.  I  see  no  reason  to 
advise  my  hon.  Friends  to  adopt  a  different 
course  on  the  present  occasion.  But  I  must 
warn  the  House  that  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that,  should  the  Committee  pass  the 
Betterment  Clause  in  its  present  form, 
there  would  be  a  severe  and  protracted 
contest  at  a  later  stage,  and  the  whole 
scheme  would  be  endangered.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  most  inexpedient  that  this 
question,  affecting  potentially  the  whole 
property  of  the  Metropolis,  should  be  left 
to  be  dealt  with  by  Select  Committees 
upon  no  established  principles  laid  down 
by  Parliament.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
betterment  means  possibly  a  very  arbi- 
trary form  of  taxation,  and  in  the  only 
country  which  we  need  consider  where  it 
has  been  introduced  it  has  been  fenced 
round  and  accompanied  by  safeguards  in 
the  interests  of  individusd  rights  which 
the  London  County  Council  do  not  desire 
to  imitate.  This  House,  in  the  Lands 
Clauses  Bill,  has  laid  down  the  principles 
under  which  private  property  is  to  be 
taken  for  public  uses,  either  by  Public 
Bill  or  some  other  method,  and  has  laid 
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down  the  broad  principles  upon  which,  if 
at  all,  private  indiyidual  owners  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  public  betterment, 
so  that  we  may  avoid  the  inconvenience — 
I  had  almost  said  the  scandal— of  the 
London  County  Council  coming  forward 
with  biennial  Bills  treating  with  these 
vast  interests  and   asking   them   to  be 
decided  by  the  action  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.    There   is   a  great  question   of 
policy  involved.     I  agree  with  my  hon. 
Friend  who  has  just  spoken  that  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say  that  no  form  of  betterment 
can    be   conceived  which  shall  be  just 
equally  to    the   individual   and    to    the 
public ;  but   the   claims  of   the   County 
Council,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
understand  them,    by   no    means   carry 
out  such  an  ideal.     Do  let  the  Govern- 
ment or  County  Council,  through  a  Public 
Bill,  consider  whether  it  is  not  possible, 
and,    if     possible,    whether    it    is    not 
eminently  desirable,  to  lay  down  a  broad 
general  principle  dealing  with  the  matter, 
by   which    much   time  would  be  saved, 
great   injustice  obviated  in  the   case  of 
individuals,  and  no  ground  left  for  think- 
ing that   by  the  action  of  a  body   not 
wholly  divorced  from  politics  and  faction 
injustice  is  intended  upon  a   particular 
class  of  the  community. 
•The  first  COMMISSIONER  of 
WORKS  (Mr.SHAW-LEFEVRE,Bradford, 
Central)  :  As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  House 
to  reject  the  clause  at  this  stage  of  the 
Bill,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
more  than  a  very  few  words.     The  right 
hon.    Gentleman    has    said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  far  better  that  this 
question  of  betterment   should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  general  law,  and  should  not  be 
left  to  clauses  proposed  by  the  Loudon 
County  Council  for  special  occasions.     I 
venture  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
principles  of  our  Private  Bill  legislation 
have  been  gradually  built  up  hy  precedents 
arising   out  of    particular   cases,   and  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  there  is  some  con- 
venience in  that  course.     By  degrees  you 
apply  the  principle,  and  you  have  ex- 
perience as    to   the  working  of  it,  and 
gradually  it    is  embodied  in  a   general 
Act  dealing  with  all  cases,  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  that  will  probably  be  the 
case  in  the  principle  which  is  now  under 
consideration.     I  may  remind  the  House 
that  the  principle  of  betterment  has  prac- 
tically been  admitted  by  the  Legislature 
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in  several  cases  already.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shoreditch  pointed  out  several 
modes  in  which  the  Legislature  has  prac- 
tically sanctioned  it.  He  forgot  to  men- 
tion the  case  where  a  Local  Authority 
is  empowered  to  take  land  and  houses  to 
which  additional  value  is  given  by  a 
public  improvement,  such  as  the  widen- 
ing of  a  street,  so  that  they  may  obtain 
the  increased  value.  That  is  a  principle 
which  has  been  gradually  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  it  was  only  finally 
affirmed  in  1877.  Experience  has  shown 
that  that  is  a  very  inconvenient  mode  of 
getting  the  increased  value.  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  Select  Committee  to 
which  the  Bill  is  referred  will  sanction 
the  principle,  and  make  such  Amendments 
as  they  may  think  fit.  I  believe  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Strand  Improvement  Bill, 
which  went  before  a  Committee  of  which 
I  was  a  Member,  the  Committee  would 
have  approved  of  the  principle  of  better- 
ment had  the  case  been  one  to  which  it 
could  have  applied.  But  that  was  not  a 
case  in  which  it  could  apply,  and,  there- 
fore, the  majority  of  the  Committee  ob- 
jected. I  believe  there  would  have  been 
a  majority  on  that  occasion  in  favour  of 
the  principle  had  the  case  been  one 
in  which  betterment  could  have  applied. 

•Mr.  KIMBER  (who  was  met  with 
cries  of  "  Divide ! ")  said,  he  merely  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  leave  to  with- 
draw his  Motion.  He  did  not  want  to 
prevent  the  Bill  being  discussed  *  in  a 
Select  Committee,  but  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  considered  that  he  was  at  all  out 
of  Order  if,  when  the  Bill  came  back,  he 
discussed  to  the  bottom  the  principle  of 
betterment.     [Crie*  q/* "  Order  I  "J 

*Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  no  right  of  reply. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Q  UESTIONS. 


TRUST  DEEDS  OF  PLACES  OF 
WORSHIP. 

Mr.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire,  Oswestry)  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  there  are  a  number 
of  places  of  public  religious  worship, 
certified  as  such,  and  exempted  by  Statute 
from  liability  to  rates,  the  trust  deeds  of 
which  are  not  enrolled  in  Chancery  ;  and 
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whether  there  is  any  means  whereby 
such  trust  deeds  may  be  mspected  by  the 
public  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  into  their  consideration 
the  expediency  of  providing  the  public; 
with  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them 
at  reasonable  hours  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  1  shall  be  obliged  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  defer  this  ques- 
tion for  a  few  days. 

OFFICERS'  QUARTERS  AND  MESSES. 

Colonel     HOWARD     VINCENT 

(Sheffield,  Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  if,  having 
regard  to  the  great  expense  and  incon- 
venience to  the  country,  to  regiments, 
and  to  individual  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  men,  of  transporting 
from  station  to  station  all  the  furniture, 
&c.,  of  messes,  and  all  the  furniture  of 
officers,  and  married  sergeants  and  pri- 
vates, he  will  re-appoint  the  Departmental 
Committee,  named  by  his  Predecessor 
about  1882,  and  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Egyptian  War,  to  consider 
if  it  would  not  be  cheaper  and  better  for 
ithe  Govcrum^Qt  to  furnish  thq  messes 
and  quarters  ? 
•The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.) :  The  question  of  furnish- 
ing officers'  quarters  and  messes  was 
considered,  as  the  hon.  Member  says, 
some  years  ago  ;  but  the  capital  expendi- 
ture in  carrying  out  such  a  proposal 
would  be  very  considerable,  and  could 
only  be  incurred  gradually.  Some  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  has  been  made. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  : 
Will  the  Report  of  the  Committee  be  laid 
on  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  must  ask  for  Notice  of  that  question. 

THE    DEFICIENCY   OF  VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  if,  having  regard  to  the  deficiency 
of  upwards  of  1,400  subaltern  officers 
in  t'le  Volunteer  Force,  bo  will  consider 
the  possibility  of  forming  the  numerous 
detached  public  school  corps  into  an 
Administrative  BattalloJ,  with  a  head- 
s^  irter  staff  and  central  organisation  in 
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London,  directing  their  military  training 
into  channels  fitting  them  subsequently 
to  receive  commissions  in  the  Force  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
A  proposal  similar  to  the  suggestion  in 
the  question  has  been  received,  and  will 
be  considered  when  opportunity  offers* 
At  present  there  are  no  funds  available 
for  such  a  purpose. 

INTERMEDUTB  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

Mr.  LLOYD  MORGAN  (Carmar- 
then, W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Parlia- 
mentary Charity  Commissioner  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  exists  in  different 
parts  of  Wales  at  the  provision  in  the 
schemes  for  intermediate  education  in 
Wales  framed  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners which  fixes  an  upper  limit  of 
age,  and  which  thus  precludes  students 
above  the  age  of  17  from  the  benefits  of 
the  intermediate  schools  ;  and  whether^ 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above  pro- 
vision will  have  the  effect  of  excluding  a 
large  number  of  deserving  students  from 
the  use  and  advantage  of  the  schools, 
the  Charity  Commissioners  will  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  extending  the 
limit  of  age  ? 

The       PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY    COMMISSIONER    (Mr, 
T.    E.    Ellis,    Merionethshire)  :    The 
upper   limit  of    age  fixed  by  the  large 
majority  of  the  schemes  for  intermediate 
education  in  Wales  is  17,  with  an  exten- 
sion in  special  cases  to  18,  a  limit  adapted 
to  the  case  of  scholars  proceeding  to  the 
Welsh  University  Colleges.     In  schools 
which  prepare  for  the  older  Universities 
the  upper  limit  of  age  is  fixed  at    18, 
with  a  like  extension  to  19.     To  meet 
the  case,  special  to  the  present  condition 
of    seeondarv    education    in    Wales,   of 
young  men  desirous  to  attend  school,  in 
order  to  supplement  a  defective  educa- 
tion, or  to  resume  education   interrupted 
by  work  or  business,  a  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  of  age  has  been  provided 
in   some  schemes  ;    but  it  is  considered 
that  when  the  70  new  schools  under  the 
Welsh  Act  shall  have  brought  secondary 
education,    at    a    suitable    age,    within 
general  reach  these  special  cases  will  not 
be  numerous* 

H.M.S.  **HOWE." 
Mr.  PERCY   THORNTON   (CUp- 
ham)  :    I    beg    to    ask   the    Secretary 
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to  the  Admiralty  whether,  in  consequeDce 
of  the  iiuexpected  difficulties  attending 
the  operations,  the  Neptune  Salvage 
Company  have  lost  money  by  the  salving 
of  H.M.S.  Howe  ;  and,  if  so,  what  steps 
the  Admiralty  propose  to  take  with  a 
view  to  further  remuneration  for  the 
work  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson, 
Dundee)  :  The  Admiralty  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the  operations 
to  the  Neptune  Salvage  Company,  and 
consequently  have  no  views  as  to  any 
further  remuneration. 

THE     SKIBBEREEN     AND    BALTIMORE 

RAILWAY. 

Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's). : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  he  aware 
that,  previous  to  the  late  Government 
making  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the 
railway  from  Skibbereen  to  Baltimore, 
evidence  was  given  by  several  witnesses 
as  to  the  necessity  for  this  railway  run- 
ning down  to  deep  water  so  that  smacks 
could  come  alongside  ;  and  that  plans  of 
such  a  railway  proposed  to  run  to  deep 
water  were  produced  by  the  engineer  of 
the  undertaking,  and  accepted  by  the 
Commissioners ;  if  he  will  ascertain  on 
what  occasion,  and  by  what  department 
or  authority,  that  scheme  was  changed, 
and  the  understanding  come  to  at  that 
meeting  was  not  adhered  to,  and  that 
the  railway  was.  stopped  short  at  a  place 
where  it  can  be  of  little  use  to  the 
fisheries  ;  if  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
pier  and  extension  of  the  railway  thereon 
have  been  prepared  ;  and  if  he  will,  as 
head  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
urge  on  that  Board  the  importance  of 
and  necessity  for  carrying  out  this  work 
as  originally  designed  ? 

•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  understand  that  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  this  question  were 
subfltantially  dealt  with  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in 
reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Fermanagh  on  20th 
February  last.  As  regards  the  last 
paragraph  the  matter  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  comes  again  before  them  at 
their  next  meeting. 


GAMBLING  ON  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH, 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  a  case  heard 
on  the  oth  instant  at  the  Hampstead 
Petty  Sessions,  before  Mr.  B.  W.  Smith, 
in  which  a  youth  named  John  Bunny 
was  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, without  the  option  of  a  fine,  for 
having  speculated  a  penny  in  an  illegal 
lottery  wliich  was  being  conducted  on 
Hampstead  Heath  ;  and  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  previous  good  character  of 
the  lad,  he  can  see  his  way  to  recom- 
mending some  mitigation  of  the  sen- 
tence ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Yes  ;  but  I  under, 
stand  that  the  sentence  was  imposed,  not 
for  the  offence  of  having  speculated  a 
penny  in  an  illegal  lottery,  but  in  the  belief 
that  Bunny  belonged  to,  or  was  assist- 
ing, a  gang  of  men  who  were  conducting 
such  a  lottery,  and  cheating  the  by- 
standers. I  have  communicated  with  the 
Magistrates,  who  assent  to  some  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment.  I  think  the  im- 
prisonment he  has  already  suffered  is- 
sufficient,  and  I  have  accordingly  ordered 
his  discharge. 

AUGHNACLOY  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  why 
letters  despatched  from  Aughuacloy  by  the 
12.24  train  are  not  delivered  in  Belfast 
until  8  o'clock  p.m.  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 
(Mr.  A.  Morley,  Nottingham,  E.)  : 
The  hon.  Member  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension. Letters  despatched  from  Augh- 
uacloy by  the  1 2.24  p.m.  trai  u  reach  Belfast 
at  3.35  p.m.,  and  are  delivered  at  4.15 
p.m.,  not  8  p.m.,  as  assumed  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

STARVING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  ROBERT  WALLACE  (Edin- 
burgh, E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  statement  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle  of  the  27th  instant  as  to  the 
number  of  children  compelled  by  law  to 
rebeive  instruction  in  ihs  public  schools- 
of  Leeds  while  in  a  state  of  total  or 
partial  starvation  ;  whether  he  can  com- 
municate any  results  of  the  inquiry  that 
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is  proceeding  into  this  subject ;  and 
when  he  expects  to  lay  the  completed 
Report  before  the  House  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotberham)  :  Inquiries  were  addressed 
to  20  of  the  most  important  School 
Boards  on  this  subject,  and  the  Depart- 
ment have  now  received  replies  from  15, 
among  which  is  the  Report  from  Leeds 
on  which  the  statement  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
was  based.  The  Reports  from  some  of 
the  largest  Boards,  however  (including 
those  of  London,  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool)  have  not  yet  been  received, 
and  until  the  inquiry  is  completed  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay 
any  partial  results  before  the  House. 

DISTURBANCES  AT  LONDONDBRRY. 

Mr.  ROSS  (Londonderry)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  he  aware  that 
on  Wednesday  the  26th  a  crowd  follow- 
ing a  Nationalist  band  threw  quantities 
of  stones  at  Christ  Church,  Londonderry, 
also  at  the  Craig  Memorial  Schools, 
breaking  the  windows  and  otherwise 
injuring  the  buildings,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  Nationalists  assembled  shortly 
after  near  the  spot  and  lighted  bonfires  ; 
and  what  steps  does  he  intend  to  take  for 
the  repression  of  such  disorder  and  for 
the  protection  of  Protestant  property  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  Report  received  from  the  Constabu- 
lary Authorities  does  not  show  injuries 
of  the  serious  extent  indicated  in  the 
question.  It  is  not  true  that  Nationalists 
assembled  and  lighted  bonfires.  I  regret 
to  add  a  small  pane  of  glass  appears  to 
have  been  broken  and  two  others  injured 
in  the  church  and  two  panes  were  broken 
in  the  Memorial  Hall.  The  crowd 
following  the  baud  consisted  mainly  of 
women  and  children.  The  subject  of 
band-playing  after  dark  in  the  City  of 
Londonderry  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Magistrates. 

THE  BELFAST  DISTURBANCES. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  what  are  the 
material  facts  relating  to  the  rioting  in 
Belfast,  and  the  measures  adopted   for 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace 


the  restoration  of  order ;  what  explana- 
tion   is     given    of     the     uninterrupted 
smashing   of   windows   in  North  Street 
last    Friday    night    in    presence    of    a 
body  of  police,  the  wrecking  and  looting 
of  Connolly's  house  on  Saturday  night 
whilst    150    constables    were    stationed 
within  a  few  yards,  and  the  absence  of 
police    from    the     Queen's    Island     on 
Monday  at  the  time  when  many  of  the 
Catholic  workmen  were  assaulted,  and 
all  of  them  were  expelled,  and  the  fact 
that  such  attacks  and  expulsion  were  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting    held    the     previous    Saturday 
having     meanwhile      become     publicly 
known ;  what  is  the  number  of  Catholic 
workpeople  driven  out  of  employment, 
and    bow   many  have   been   allowed   to 
return  to  their  occupations  ;  how  many 
houses  have  been  attacked  and  damaged 
by    the    rioters ;     how    many    soldiers, 
constables,    and    workmen     and     other 
civilians  have  suffered  physical  injury  ; 
how  many    arrests  have  been  effected, 
and  what  sentences  have  been  imposed  ; 
whether   the  daily  procession  from  the 
Queen's    Island,   through    the    city,   of 
workmen  armed  with    sticks    and  bars, 
throwing  iron  missiles   and   stones  into 
the    houses   of   Catholics,  will    be   any 
longer  permitted  ;    and  why   the  police 
were  withdrawn  from  the  route  of  this 
procession  last  Wednesday  7     In  putting 
this  question,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the 
piece  of  iron  produced — a  long  iron  bolt 
with    a    knob    at    the    end — is    not    a 
specimen    of  the  missile  used  ;  whether 
these    bolts    are     not    taken    in    great 
quantities    from     the     Queen's     Island 
works,  and  flung  about  the  streets  and 
through  the  windows  of  houses  occupied 
by  Roman  Catholics  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  Yes;  I  believe 
that  the  missile  the  hon.  Member  has 
shown  to  the  House  is  the  kind  of  thing, 
together  with  nuts  and  rivets,  that  fimi 
their  way  by  some  means  or  another  out 
of  the  works.  In  answer  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  hon.  Member's  question, 
the  smashing  of  windows  was  not  an- 
interrupted.  The  police  interfered 
promptly,  and  succeeded  in  driving  eacli 
party  to  its  own  quarters.  The  mischief 
at  Connolly's  house — which  it  is  an 
exaggeration  to  call  wrecking  and  looting 
— was  done  by  a  running  mob  who  were 
being  pursued  by  the  police.  The  police 
put    out    the    fire  which   it   had    been 
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attempted     to     kindle,    and     dispersed 
the    mob.       If     the     police     had     not 
been    both  present  and   active  there   is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Connolly's 
house  would  have  been  sacked.     As  for 
the  absence  of  police  from  Queen's  Island 
on  Monday  morning,  the  injuries  received 
at    the    breakfast  hour   were   not   of    a 
serious  character,  and  the  whole  of  the 
affair    did   not  last   two   minutes.     The 
presence  of  the  police  before  any  overt  act 
had    taken  place   woidd   have   been  re- 
garded  as  a  demonstration  and  a  provo- 
cation,    and     probably    the    Protestant 
workers  would  have  said  to  the  Catholics 
— "  You  have  brought  the  police  here,  and 
you    shall    go.''     Catholics    themselves 
felt  that  this  would  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.     After  what  had  occurred  at 
the  breakfast  hour,  in  case  there  should 
be  workers  in  the  yard  who  were  afraid 
to  go  home,  a  force  of  military  and  police 
was  stationed  along  the  road  to   afford 
protection  to  anyone  who  might  need  it. 
As  to  the  third  paragraph,  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  means  at  their  disposal  for 
ascertaining  how  many  men  were  driven 
from  their  employment. 

Mr.    SEXTON:    Is   the   right  hon. 
Gentleman    not  aware   that    there    are 
about  900  Catholics  usually  employed  in 
the  Queen's  Island  works  ? 
•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Government, 
at  all  events,  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing  how    many   Catholic    workers    are 
employed    there,   nor    have    they    been 
informed  that  they  have  all  been  driven 
out.     In  any  case,  many  workers  of  both 
religions  absented  themselves -from  work 
owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  last  few 
days,  but  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
Catholic   workers   were   thrown   out  of 
employment    owing    to   compulsion    on 
the    part    of    their    Protestant    fellow- 
workers.       There    were    many    affrays 
between  women  at  mills  and   factories. 
The  police  saw  some,  separated  the  com- 
batants, and  took  names  ;  but  their  policy 
in  thjB  case  of  these  Amazonian  squabbles 
was  to  disperse  and  protect,  and  not  to 
wrest.     It  is  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment  to   insist   on    the    restoration    of 
Catholic  workers  to  their  employment. 
Although  a  constable  was  provided  for 
every  citizen  in  Belfast,  they  could  not 
prevent  the    Protestant    workers    from 
demanding,  if  so  minded,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Catholic   or   any   other   of  their 
fellow-workers.     We  can  only  see  that 


protection  is  afforded,  and  trust  to  the 
energy  of  public  opinion  in  Belfast  and 
resolute  action  on  the  part  of  employers, 
neither  of  which,  I  am  happy  to   say, 
have  been  wanting  on  this  occasion.  My 
hon.  Friend  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
many  are  understood  to  have  returned  to 
their  employment,  and  we  trust  that  in  a 
few  days  bitterness  will  be  allayed.     In 
the  meantime,  any  active  interference  or 
meddling  by  the  police  would  be  injudi- 
cious,  and   do   more   harm    than   good. 
Three     public-houses     were     attacked, 
windows     broken,    and     some     bottles 
were     stolen,     but     the     police     were 
in     time     to     prevent     these     attacks 
becoming  more  serious.     Windows,  some 
of  them  expensive  plate-glass,  have  been 
broken  in  some  20  houses.     No  case  of 
injury   to   a  soldier  has   been   reported. 
One  constable  was  seriously  injured  at 
Queen's  Island.     His  temple  was  frac- 
tured by  a  blow  from  an  iron  bolt.     No 
cases  of  serious  injury  to  civilians  have 
been  reported.     A  number  have  received 
medical  treatment  for  cuts  and  bruises. 
As  to  arrests,  we  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish precisely  between  arrests  con- 
nected with  this   particular   disturbance 
and   general  disturbance  on  account  of 
the  excitement,  but  we   are   doing   our 
best  to  have  an  accurate  Return  prepared. 
Meantime,  about  45  persons  in  all  have 
been  arrested.     A  large  number  are  still 
in  custody  on  remand.     Of  those  already 
dealt   with,  some  have  been  imprisoned 
for  one  month   or   two  months  without 
the  option  of  a  fine,  and  eight  were  dis- 
charged.    As  to  another   paragraph   of 
the  question,   it   is    the   habit   of  these 
workmen  at  all  times  to  march  in  bodies 
from   their  works  to  their   homes,   and 
while   acting   in   accordance  with  their 
usual  habit  they  will  not  be  interfered 
with ;  but  when  a  portion  of  these  work- 
men  or   their  followers  break  glass  or 
commit    assaults    with    iron   bolts   and 
rivets,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  disperse  the  persons  guilty  of 
this  riotous  conduct  and   to  arrest    the 
ringleaders.     This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened   on    Tuesday   evening   in   North 
Street,  when  the  mob  which  accompanied 
the    workers     became     disorderly     and 
dangerous,  and  consequently  was  broken 
up  by  the  police,  and  25  arrests  made. 
The  police  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
withdrawn ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion by  those  in  command,  the  posting 
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and  disposition  both  of  the  troops  and 
police  were  so  varied  as  to  enable  them 
to  act  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  It 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Public  Service  to  enter  into  detail 
as  to  the  measures  adopted,  in  the  use  of 
the  police  and  the  military,  for  the  re- 
storation of  order.  I  can  only  assure  my 
hon.  Friend  that  those  measures  were 
the  best  that  careful  forethought  and 
experience  could  suggest ;  that  they 
were  devised  and  ordered  with  the  stern- 
est impartiality ;  and  the  plans  so 
arranged  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
authorities  on  the  spot  —  Magistrates, 
military,  and  police — at  once  with  pru- 
dence and  with  vigour.  It  is  right  to 
add  that,  though  there  have  been  regret- 
table exhibitions  of  a  violent  and  unmanly 
spirit,  the  local  leaders  on  both  sides 
have  made  active  and  honourable  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  which 
we  may  now  regard,  I  hope,  as  having 
been  satisfactorily  established. 

Mr.  sexton  :  While  accepting  the 

reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 

general  question   and    also    sharing    his 

hopes  for  the  future,  I  deske  to  ask  how 
it  is  that  District  Inspector  Seddal,  who 
charged  and  dispersed  the  mob  success- 
fully on  Tuesday,  and  who  testified  in 
evidence  that  the  mob  was  the  most 
riotous  he  had  ever  seen,  and  would  have 
constituted  a  menace  to  the  public  peace 
of  any  town  in  the  world,  has  already 
been  removed  from  his  station  in  Belfast 
to  another  district ;  further,  what  reply 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  sent  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  on  Wednesday 
last  by  a  committee  formed  in  Belfast  for 
the  protection  of  the  homes,  lives,  and 
properties  of  Catholics — ^a  letter  fearing 
that  the  apprehensions  expressed  in  a 
previous  letter  had  been  only  too  accu- 
rately borne  out,  and  in  which  they  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  the  sole 
charge  of  the  police  shall  be  m  the 
hands  of  a  capable  officer  free  from  local 
influence  and  uncontrolled  by  the  Local 
Authority  ;  and,  finally,  whether  he  has 
observed  the  proceedings  of  the  Belfast 
Custody  Court  on  Wednesday  last,  when 
a  gentleman  named  McKibbin,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Orange  Society,  ad- 
dressed the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  accused, 
the  aecuHcd  being  already  professionally 
represented  ;  whether  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  sat  upon  the  Bench  ? 

Mr,  J.  Morley 


•Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich)  :  I 
rise  to  Order.  I  desire  to  ask,  Sir,  whe- 
ther this  is  a  question  arising  out  of 
the  answer,  and,  if  not,  whether  it  ought 
not  to  be  put  on  the  Paper  in  the  usual 
way  ?  K  it  is  a  supplementary  questiou, 
of  which  private  notice  has  been  given, 
ought  it  not  to  be  put  after  all  the  other 
questions  on  the  Paper  have  been 
answered  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  If  supplementary 
questions  in  any  way  arise  out  of  the 
original  question  of  which  notice  has 
been  given,  it  is  perfectly  in  Order  to  put 
supplementary  questions,  and  not  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  Question  time. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Is  it  the  case  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  took  his  seat 
on  the  Bench,  and  delivered  from  the 
Bench  a  speech  in  the  nature  of  evidence, 
after  conference  with  Mr.  McKibbin,  in 
which  he  m-ged  the  Adjudicating  Magis- 
trates to  remand  the  cases — a  course 
which  they  declined  to  take  ?  I  have  to 
ask  whether  the  Government  will  take 
steps  to  secure  that  unauthorised  persons 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Courts,  and  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Police — who  is  distrusted,  I  have 
shown,  by  that  class  of  the  community 
most  threatened — ^will,if  he  gives  evidence, 
be  requireil  to  do  so  not  in  a  speech  from 
the  Bench,  but  in  the  usual  way — on  oath 
and  in  the  witness-box  ? 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT: 
May  I  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
admirable  handling  of  the  Belfast  Police 
on  a  recent  occasion  when  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  went  into  the 
streets  and  demonstrated  in  favour  of  the 
Union  ? 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfa8^ 
W.)  :  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
supplementary  questions.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  so  far  from  threatening  the 
Custody  Court,  Mr.  McKibbin,  who  was 
a  very  influential  resident  in  the  dis- 
turbed district,  attended  the  Court  in  the 
interests  of  order  and  peace,  and  asked 
His  Worship, 

"  In  consideration  of  the  qaiet  stat«  of  the 
city  and  the  fact  that  the  residents  of  the 
Sbankhill  district  had  formed  themaelyes  into 
special  constables  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  deal 
leniently  with  the  prisoners/* 

and  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  give  a 
guarantee  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shankhill  district  that  the  peace  would 
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be  kept ;  whether  Mr.  Commissioner 
Singleton,  the  responsible  officer  in 
charge  of  the  police,  replied 

"That  he  was  quite  willing  to  assist  Mr. 
McKibbin  ^and  meet  him  half-way,  as  he  was 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  entire  town  for  his 
aerrices  upon  the  Shankhill  Road  "  ; 

whether  Mr.  Commissioner  Singleton 
further  stated  that 

**  There  was  no  doubt  the  main  body  of  the 
Islandmen  behaved  themselves  as  well  last 
evening  as  any  people  coming  from  their  church 
on  Sunday  "  ; 

and  whether  the  disturbance  was  not  due 
to  a  small  mob  of  rowdies  not  under 
control  who  followed  the  workmen  ; 
whether  the  Chief  Secretary  can  con- 
firm the  following  information  which  he 
had  just  received  by  telegraph  : — 

"Considerable  number  Catholics  fright- 
ened out  of  employment  at  Island  only ;  but 
will  go  back  now  under  protection  of  the 
Protestant  workers.  Catholic  paper  praises 
action  of  Protestant  employers.  Mischief 
confined  to  rowdy  boys;  all  will  be  well 
now  •' ; 

and  whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that 
the  Koman  Catholic  workmen  have 
been  escorted  and  protected  by  their 
Protestant  neighbours  and  fellow-work- 
men ;  whether  the  Chief  Secretary's 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  document 
extensively  circulated  in  Belfast  by  the 
Belfast  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
Federation  in  which — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Orange  Lodge,  No.  9,  of 
West  Belfast,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Belfast  had  made  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve order  and  restore  peace — it  is 
stated  that 

"  The  Orangemen  of  Belfast  are  endeavouring 
once  again  to  deluge  the  streets  with  the  blood 
of  sectarian  strife  "  ; 

and  whether  he  thinks  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  such  language  is 
calculated  to  assist  the  efforts  of  those 
**  leaders  of  all  parties "  who  are 
endeavouring  to  restore  order  in  the 
city  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  submit  that  the 
questions  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
just  put  to  me  are,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so  without  offence,  rather  an  abuse  of 
the  purposes  of  a  question.  I  mean  that, 
put  in  such  form,  they  are  clearly  not 
questions  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  information  from  a  Minister,  but 
for  giving  information.  \_Cries  ©/""What 
about  Sexton  ?  "] 

Mr.  sexton  :  Mine  were  facts. 


Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  Iwund  to  say- 
that  my  hon.  Friend  has  asked  me  about 
matters  of  fact. 

Mr.  ARNOLD  -  FORSTER  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  Order  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  I  am  .  in  Order  in 
asking  for  information  on  definite  points, 
all  of  which  were  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry ;  and  whether  I  am  not 
in  Order  in  asking  for  information  in  a  case 
in  which  one  of  my  constituents  has  been 
evidently  attacked  by  name  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
was  not  out  of  Order.  One  would,  of 
course,  wish  to  reduce  supplementary 
questions  to  the  narrowest  possible 
bounds,  but  the  questions  asked  by  the 
hon.  Member  arose  out  of  the  questions 
put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Kerry. 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  did  not  hear  in 
any  part  of  the  interrogatories  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Belfast  questions  to 
which  I  can  answer  "Yes"  or  "No." 
The  telegram  to  which  he  referred  re- 
lating to  the  restoration  of  Catholics 
to  employment  under  the  protection  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-workers  states, 
I  believe,  the  truth.  At  one  point  the 
Protestant  workmen  did  undoubtedly 
protect  their  Catholic  fellow-workmen. 
In  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry,  I  have  to 
say  that  Mr.  Seddall  is  a  most  meritorious 
officer,  whose  services  during  this  dis- 
turbance have  been  very  valuable. 
Therefore,  any  change  that  has  been 
made  in  his  position  is  for  police 
reasons  only,  and  certainly  is  not  of  a 
penal  character.  As  to  the  letter  sent 
to  me  from  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Belfast 
and  other  gentlemen,  I  may  say  that  that 
letter  was  a  long  document  containing 
four  principal  allegations  of  fact.  I  am 
making  inquiries  now  into  these  allega- 
tions, and  from  the  information  which  I 
have  received  as  yet  I  believe  that  three 
out  of  the  four  allegations  are  without 
foundation.  As  for  charges  of  partiality 
and  incompetency  against  the  police,  I 
need  make  no  inquiry,  but  can  give  a 
most  distinct  and  categorical  denial  to  all 
assertions  or  suggestions  of  that  kind. 
The  plans  which  were  made  by  the  police 
were  made  by  men  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience with  perfect  foresight  and 
absolute  impartiality,  and  I  think  that 
result,  comparing  with  what  has  happened 
on  this  occasion  with  what  has  happened| 
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unfortunately,  on  some  previous  occasions 
in  Belfast,  shows  that  the  police  and  the 
authorities  are  not  open  to  the  charges 
which  are  implied  or  made  against  them 
in  the  letter  which  has  been  referred  to. 
With  reference  to  the  alleged  occurrence 
in  the  Belfast  Custody  Court,  I  cannot 
give  an  answer  before  I  have  made 
further  inquiry.  Mr.  Singleton^  who  is 
a  Town  Commissioner,  is  also  a  Magis- 
trate, and,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  sit 
upon  the  Bench.  I  have  communicated 
with  him,  and  at  a  later  date,  if  my  hon. 
Friend  cares  to  resume  the  subject,  I 
shall  be  willing  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  SEXTON:  I  know  that  Mr. 
Singleton  is  a  Magistrate  ;  but  if  this 
Magistrate  wished  to  give  evidence,  he 
should  have  given  it  in  the  witness-box 
upon  oath,  and  should  not  have  made  a 
speech  from  the  Bench. 

Subsequently, 

Mr.  sexton  :  In  consequence  of 
the  positive  and  categorical  character  of 
the  denial  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  thought  proper  to  give  to  certain 
statements  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  denial  rests  on 
statements  made  to  him  by  Commissioner 
Singleton,  will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
rest  content  with  being  the  mouthpiece 
of  that  denial,  or  will  he  allow  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Belfast  or  other  per- 
sons concerned  any  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing their  statements  to  the  test  of  formal 
and  precise  inquiry  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  shall  state  in 
my  reply  what  is  the  tenour  of  the  denial 
made  to  the  four  allegations.  I  will 
invite  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  to 
favour  me  with  any  further  observations 
he  m^  wish  to  make.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular desire  to  be  made  the  mouthpiece 
of  one  set  of  individuals  as  against  another 
set,  but  I  have  confidence  in  the  informa- 
tion which  is  given  to  me  by  the  officials 
in  Belfast.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr. 
Singleton  has  performed  a  very  difficult 
part  with  great  tact,  great  prudence,  and 
great  dexterity. 

Mr.  sexton  :  WUl  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  be  willing  to  receive  a  depu- 
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tation  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  wiU  receive  any 
x»>mmuuication  that  may  be  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  J.  Marley 


T5B  HULL  DOCKS  STRIKE. 

Mr.  KEIRHARDIE  (West  Ham, 
S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  the  shipowners 
of  Hull,  and  particularly  the  Messrs. 
Wilson,  have  refused  his  offer  of  media- 
tion in  the  trade  dispute  now  going  on 
there ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  they 
have  also  refused  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  dispute,  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  a  settlement ;  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  refusal  has  caused  a 
continuance  of  the  dispute  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of 
the  Crown  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  will  he  state  what  further  action 
he  or  the  Government  propose  taking  in 
the  matter,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
dispute  to  a  close  ? 

The  president  of  thk 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella, 
Sheffield,  Brightside)  :  On  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  hon.  Member  of  the  House — a 
shipowner  and  a  member  of  the  Shipping 
Federation — a  meeting  took  place  last 
Monday  week,  at  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesbrough  and  ^other  Mem- 
bers were  also  present.  At  that  meeting 
terms  were  agreed  upon  as  a  basis  for  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  dispute.  It  was 
well  understood  by  those  hon.  Members 
that  this  would  be  submitted  to  the  men 
at  Hull  and  to  the  Shipping  Federation. 
The  latter  Body  submitted  other  pro- 
posals, which  were  described  as  an  idti* 
matum;  and  as  they  were  unacceptable  to 
the  workmen  as  they  stood,  /he  matter 
ended  there.  The  question  with  regard 
to  the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  has 
been  already  answered  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  Government  have  no 
power  to  compel  employers  to  employ  or 
workmen  to  work  on  terms  to  which 
they  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  Then  I  wiU 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
dispute  affects  50,000  persons,  he  will 
give  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
question  one  day  next  week  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  thk 
TREASURY  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Edinburgh,  Midlothian) :  I  am  afraid 
that  I  must  see  the  question  in  the  mo«t 
definite  form,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  it,  before  I  can  give  an 
answer  as   to  whether  the  Business  of 
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the  House  can  be  interrupted  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject. 

Subsequently, 

Mb.  KEIR  HARDIE  said  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  question  of  which  I  have  just  given 
him  private  notice— namely,  whether  it 
is  true  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  con- 
ciliatory settlement  of  the  Hull   dispute 

is  a  Member  of  this  House ["Order, 

order  I"] 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I  The 
hon.  Member  says  he  has  just  given  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  notice.  That  is 
hardly  sufficient  notice. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE:  I  handed  a 
copy  of  my  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  It  was  only  10 
minutes  ago. 

Mb.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  Whether  it  is 
true  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  con- 
ciliatory settlement  of  the  Hull  dispute 
is  a  Member  of  this  House — a  supporter 
of  the  present  Grovernment ;  and  whe- 
ther  

Mr.  SPEAKER:  That  is  not  a 
matter  which  is  under  the  cognisance  or 
control  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  I  will  read 
the  latter  part  of  the  question.  Sir  : — 
"  And  wlyBther  this  in  any  way  accounts 
for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Military 
Forces   were  sent  to  his  assistance,  and 

for   the    evident ''\ Cries  o/"  Order, 

order  I"] 
•Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I  The 
hon.    Member   is    making    a   statement 
which  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  ques- 
tion. 

THE  SVXK  LIGHTSHIP. 
Mr.  E.  H.  BAYLEY  (Camberwell, 
N.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General 
if  he  is  aware  that  subsequently  to  the 
discontinuance  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  the  Sunh  light- 
ship and  the  shore,  a  ship,  the 
Enterhin,  was  wrecked  near  the  said 
lightship,  and  28  persons  drowned  ;  that 
the  signals  from  the  lightship  could  not 
be  seen  owing  to  the  fog  ;  but  that,  had 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  shore 
existed,  the  28  lives  might  have  been 
saved  ;  will  he  have  the  communication 
restored  ;  and  is  he  aware  that  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  post  office  system  and 
charging  for  messages,  the  undertaking 
can  be  made  self-supporting  ? 


Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  My  Department 
has  no  official  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  wreck  of  the 
Enterkifiy  but  it  would  appear  that  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  Sunh 
lightship  would  not  have  been  of  any 
avail  to  prevent  the  sad  loss  of  life  which 
then  took  place.  The  wreck  appears  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  North  Galloper 
Sands,  which  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  Sunh  lightship,  and  the  signals  of 
distress  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  at  that  lightship.  I  would  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member,  however,  that 
the  whole  question  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  lightships  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Royal  Commission,  whose 
first  Report  was  presented  to  Parliament 
early  this  year.  He  will  see,  on  reference 
to  that  Report,  that  the  immediate  re- 
storation of  communication  with  the 
Sunh  is  not  proposed,  but  that  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  Kentish 
Knoch  lightship  is  recommended  ;  and  I 
may  explain  that  the  Kentish  Knoch  is 
much  nearer  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Enter hin, 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  (Kent, 
Thanet)  :  Do  I  understand  that  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  this  subject  have  been 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY :  No,  Sir  ;  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  misinformed. 
They  have  not  recommended  the  restora- 
tion of  communication  with  the  Sunh, 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  :  Will  the 
recommendation,  whatever  it  is,  be  carried 
into  effect  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  Yes,  Sir. 

MACHINE-MADE      SHOES      FOR    ARMY 

HORSES. 

Mr.  E.  H.  BAYLEY  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
the  system  of  cold  shoeing  of  horses  with 
machine-made  shoes  having  proved  to  be 
practicable  and  superior  to  the  present 
system  by  dispensing  with  the  trans- 
porting of  forges  and  farriers  from  place 
to  place,  he  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  causing  its  adoption  throughout  the 
Army  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
During  peace,  half  the  number  of  Army 
horses  are  shod  with  machine-made 
shoes,  and  the  shoes  of  the  others  are 
made  by  the  farriers.  In  active 
operations,    a    much    larger    proportion 
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would  probably  be  machiue-made  ;  but 
their  use  and  tbe  practice  of  cold  shoeing 
would  not  allow  of  the  transport  for 
farriers  and  forges  being  dispensed  with. 

SWINE    FEVER. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  if  he  is  now 
able  to  state  when  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Swine  Fever 
will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  BOARD 
OP  AGRICULTURE  (Mr.  H.Gardner, 
Essex,  Saffron  Walden)  :  The  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Swine 
Fever  has  been  presented  to  me  within 
the  last  few  hours.  I  will  lay  it  on  the 
Table  this  evening,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  circulated  in  the  course  of  next  week. 

THE  HANSARD  UNION  PROSECUTION. 

Mr.  ADDISON  (Ashton-under- 
Lyne)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  made  on  Wednes- 
day last  in  the  course  of  his  summing  up 
in  the  case  of  "The  Queen  against  Bot- 
tomley  and  others,"  to  the  effect  that  as 
the  law  now  stands  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility on  Directors  of  Limited  Compa- 
nies who  scandalously  neglect  their 
duty,  and  recommending  that  the  law 
on  the  subject  should  be  altered,  and 
also  recommending  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  that  Directors 
and  promoters  should  be  compelled  to 
see  that  the  prospectus  set  forth  suc- 
cinctly and  clearly,  so  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  everyl)ody,  what  the  real  effect  of  the 
contract  was ;  and  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  evils  resulting  to  trade 
from  the  laws  which  regulate  the  forma- 
tion of  these  Companies,  he  is  prepared 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  these  laws,  or 
to  promote  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  matters  com- 
plained of  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  The  change  in 
the  law  referred  to  bv  the  hou.  Member 
would  raise  a  series  of  questions  of  an 
intricate  and  controversial  character  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  Companies 
which  could  only  be  properly  dealt  with 
by  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  law. 
I  do  not  think  that  Parliament  can  be 
asked  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  mag- 

Jlfr.  Campbell-Bannerman 


nitude,  and  I  must  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  provisions  of  Section  10 
of  the  Companies  Winding-up  Act,  1890, 
have  not  been  fully  tested  up  to  the 
present  time. 

INDIAN   CURRENCY. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  he  is  now  able  to  say  when 
the  Reix)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Currency  may  be  expected  ? 

The  chancellor  or  the  EX- 
CHEQUER  (Sir  W.  Harcolrt, 
Derby)  :  This  is  a  question  of  which  I 
have  no  knowledge  personally.  The 
question  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for  India,  who  will  give 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  all  the  infor- 
mation available.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  no  delay  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Report  ;  it  has  not  yet  been 
drawn  up. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  Then  I  wiU  put 
the  question  to  the  Under  Secretary  on 
Monday,  and  ask  the  reason  of  the  un- 
usual delay  in  the  production  of  this 
Report. 

NY  ASS  ALAND. 
Mr.  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Nothumber- 
land,  Tyneside)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
received  any  information  respecting  the 
alleged  fighting  in  Nyassaland,  with 
what  tribe  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 
is,  or  has  been,  in  collision  ;  and  whether 
Papers  respecting  this  outbreak  can  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

•The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  There  has  been  a  Slave  Trade 
revolt  on  the  Upper  Shire,  headed  by  an 
Arab  named  Abu  Bakr,  and  chiefly  sus- 
tained by  two  large  slave  caravans.  Two 
native  chiefs  joined  the  slave  traders,  but 
one  soon  withdrew  and  the  other  was 
anxious  for  peace  when  the  telegram 
nras  sent.  The  rapidity  of  Mr.  John- 
son's action  prevented  the  revolt  from 
spreading  ;  he  received  the  most  valu- 
able assistance  from  H.M.S.  Mosquito; 
the  police  reinforcements  from  India 
have  now  arrived,  and  there  is  no  cause 
for  anxiety.  When  the  Despatches  are 
received  it  will  be  considered  whether 
they  should  be  laid. 
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COMPENSATION  TO  GOVERNMENT 
SERVANTS. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  upon  what  principle  com- 
pensation is  given  to  established  and 
other  workmen  employed  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Dockyards  or  their  representatives 
in  case  of  injury  or  death  resulting  froui 
the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON:  The  com- 
pensation awarded  to  a  workman  for 
mjories  sustained  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  attributable  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  fellow-servants.  The  amount 
of  compensation  given  in  such  cases  is 
based  upon  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
sustained,  and  is  fixed  by  the  Treasury. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  :  I  wish  to 
know  how  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment compares  with  the  practice  that 
will  be  imposed  upon  private  employers 
if  the  Bill  of  the  Government  respecting 
employers'  liability  is  to  become  law  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  I  must  ask 
for  notice  of  that  question. 

DISTURBANCES  AT  BODYKE. 

Mr.  SMITH-BARRY  (Hunts,  S.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  is 
aware  that  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  a 
serious  outrage  and  encounter  between 
the  police  and  the  people  took  place  at 
Bodyke,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  in  which 
firearms  were  used  on  both  sides  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  second  case  of  firing  at 
the  police  and  those  under  their  pro- 
tection in  this  locality  during  the  mouth  ; 
and  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  firearms 
against  the  officers  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Clare,  E.) : 
Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  replies, 
I  wish  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  disturbances  at  Bodyke  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  landlord 
in  suddenly  refusing  to  give  those  re- 
ductions in  judicial  rents  which  he 
allowed  before  the  present  Government 
came  into  power ;  and  whether  the 
Government  will  take  steps  to  prevent 
this  landlord  from  causing  these  disturb- 
ances by  demanding  impossible  rents. 

*^Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  some  matter  of  argument 
in  that  question. 


Mr.  W.  REDMOND  :  Then  I  wiU 
content  myself  with  asking  whether  the 
disturbances  were  not  begun  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  refusal  of  the 
landlord  to  grant  the  same  reductions 
in  judicial  rents  as  he  had  allowed  for 
several  yeari  before  the  advent  of  the 
present  Government  to  power  ?  1  wish 
to  ask,  also,  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
shooting  in  this  district  was  commenced 
by  emergency  men  armed  with  Win- 
chester repeaters  and  liberally  supplied 
with  drink  ? 
♦Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  In  reply  to  my 
hon.  Friend,  I  understand  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Colonel  O'Callaghau  did 
refuse  to  make  a  customary  abatement. 
Not  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  but  on 
the  previous  Saturday  night,  some  shots 
were  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
tection post  on  the  Bodyke  property, 
which  were  returned  by  the  police  and 
caretakers.  None  of  these  shots  took 
effect.  The  previous  case  of  firing  re- 
ferred to  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
police,  an  act  of  bravado,  as  the  shots  did 
not  appear  to  be  directed  at  the  police  or 
bailiffs.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
prevent  the  use  of  firearms  in  this  man- 
ner, and  on  two  different  occasions  since 
the  last  occurrence  bailiffs  have  been 
engaged,  under  police  protection,  in  the 
same  locality  in  executing  the  law, 
during  which  no  shots  were  fired.  It  is 
believed  that  the  steps  thus  taken  will 
prove  effective. 

EVICTED  FARMS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  SMITH-BARRY  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  if  he  can  state  how  many 
evicted  farms  were  taken  by  new 
tenants  severally  in  the  years  1890, 1891, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  August,  1892,  in 
the  Counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
and  Clare  ;  and  how  many  such  farms 
in  the  said  counties  have  been  taken  by 
new  tenants  since  August  last  ? 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.)  :  Has  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  any  knowledge 
how  many  of  these  evicted  farms  have 
been  taken  by  honajide  farmers  and  by 
Emergency  men  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  cannot  answer 
that.  I  find  that  applications  for  Parlia- 
mentary Returns  relating  to  evicted 
farms  in  Ireland  have  on  all  previous 
occasions  on  which  they  have  been  asked 
for  been  refused,  and,  on  considering  this 
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precedent,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  furnish  the  details 
sought  by  the  hon.  Member. 

THE  POSSESSION  OF  ARMS  IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  (Clare,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  will  explain 
why  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  declined 
to  give  instructions  to  have  returned  to 
Patrick  McMahon,  a  farmer,  residing  in 
Carrowmore  South  (Derryard),  near  the 
village  of  Doonbeg,  in  the  County  of 
Clare,  a  single-barrelled  gun,  taken  from 
him  by  the  police  in  August,  1888, 
although  the  local  police  sergeant,  Mr 
Benjamin  Cox,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  Harper, 
R.M.,  are  ready,  from  their  personal 
knowledge  of  McMahon,  to  testify  as  to 
his  character  ?  # 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  causing  a 
eommunication  to  be  addressed  to  the 
hon.  Member,  from  which  he  will  find 
that  the  detention  of  Mr.  McMahon^s  gun 
was  not  due  to  any  suspicion  in  respect 
to  his  character,  but  merely  arises  out  of 
an  ordinary  police  duty. 

ALLEGED  DISTRESS  IN  ROSS- 
CARBERY. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  REDMOND  :  I  beg 

to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  the  in- 
quiries which  he  promised  to  make  into 
the  condition  of  the  Rosscarbery  district 
have  been  made  ;  and  whether  the 
Government  intend  to  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  conversation  with  the 
Inspector  who  made  the  inquiries,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  exceptional  distress  prevails 
in  the  district,  and  for  this,  among  other 
reasons — that  the  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  shows  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year.  If  the 
hon.  Member  will  give  me  specific  names 
and  places  where  he  says  distress  prevails, 
I  will  cause  further  inquiry  to  be  made. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  ;  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  falling  off  in  outdoor  relief 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  district,  who  have  unanimously 
declared  that  it  is  urgent  that  steps 
beyond  those  they  can  take  should  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  distress  ? 

Mr.  J.  Morley 


•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  Guardians  had  made  that 
declaration.  I  repeat,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  specifically  name  places  where 
the  distress  exists,  I  will  cause  further 
inquiry  to  be  made. 

OUTRAGE  AT  KILLAVULLEN. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  premises  of  two  farmers, 
in  the  Killavullen  district,  have  recently 
been  set  on  fire,  and  that  these  two 
persons  are  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
farmers  who  were  publicly  denounced 
by  Thomas  Barry,  of  Killavullen,  at  a 
Federation  meeting,  on  the  ground  of 
their  having  signed  a  Petition  against  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill ;  and  if  he 
has  any  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  outrage  ? 

Mr.  W.  O'BRIEN  (Cork)  :  May  I 
ask  whether  this  matter  arose  out  of  a 
Poor  Law  election  speech,  and  whether 
Mr.  Barry  can  be  held  responsible  for 
the  interpretation  placed  on  his  speech 
by  the  hon.  Member 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  :  May 
I  ask  Tvrhcthcr 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  !  The 
Chief  Secretary. 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Constabulary 
Authorities  report  that  the  premises  of 
one  farmer  in  the  Killavullen  district 
were  recently  set  on  fire.  No  names 
were  mentioned  at  the  meeting  indicated, 
but  it  is  believed  this  farmer  and  his 
son  were  the  persons  alluded  to.  The 
police  attribute  the  outrage  to  ill-feeling 
arising  out  of  a  recent  contest  for  the 
position  of  Poor  Law  Guardian. 


(( 


TEMPLETON  F.  RUSSELL." 


Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  :  I  b^ 
to  ask  the  Attorney  General  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  17th  April 
last  in  the  case  of  "  Templeton  r.  Russell  '* 
as  affecting  Trades  Unions  ;  whether  he 
will  consider  how  far  the  effect  of  that 
decision  is  to  hamper  Trades  Unions  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  price  of 
labour;  and  whether  he  will  consider 
the  advisability  of  reconmiending  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  qnestioo 
by  legislation  ? 
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Sib  J.  RIGBY  :  This  case  is  under 
appeal,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  pre- 
mature to  express  anj  opinion  upon  it. 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friend,  however, 
that  the  matter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  LOGAN  (Leicester,  Har- 
borough)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  whether  he  is  in  a 
position  to  inform  the  House  if  the 
Government  propose  to  take  the  next 
stage  of  the  Local  Government  Bill 
before  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  No,  Sir. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  best 
course  will  be  to  postpone  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Local  Government  Bill 
until  we  are  able  to  devote  and  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  that  important 
subject. 

Mr.  LOGAN  :  May  I  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  can  give  the 
House  any  idea  of  the  date  when  the 
next  stage  of  the  Bill  will  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  fix  the  date 
when  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
will  pass  through  Committee. 

THE  SCOTCH  SUSPENSORY  BILL. 

Mr.  THORBURN  (Peebles  and  Sel- 
kirk) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  whether,  looking  to  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  private  Members  is 
now  virtually  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  will  give  facilities  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Refer- 
ence Bill,  which  provides  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  question  of  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowmeut  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  the  Parliamentary  electors 
of  Scotland  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  No,  Sir. 
I  cannot  hold  out  any  expectation  in  the 
direction  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member. 
He  must  be  aware  that  the  Bill  involves 
a  Constitutional  change  of  enormous 
importance,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
Public  Business  I  cannot  make  any 
promise. 

THE  LANCASHIRE  MAGISTRACY. 
Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether  Lord  Dufferin,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman,  in  formerly  ac- 


quainting the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lanca- 
shire in  April,  1870,  with  the  new 
arrangement  for  the  appointment  of 
County  Magistrates,  and  in  stating  that 
it  is  intended  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  this  arrangement  should  be  a 
permanent  one  so  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power  to  render  it  so,  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility  alone,  or  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  both  f 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  All  the 
inquiries  that  we  are  able  to  make  at 
present  have  been  made,  but  we  cannot 
trace  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  myself  may,  when  I  get  into  the 
country,  have  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  Lord  Dufferin's  measure  in  1870 
was  referred  to  the  Cabinet  or  not.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  came 
under  my  own  eyes,  and  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Further  than  that  I 
cannot  go  at  present. 

THE  LIQCOR  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

Sir  FREDERICK  MILNER  (Notts, 
Bassetlaw)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  he  can 
state  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  precedence  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  Wales  Suspensory  Bill  or 
the  Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Control)  Bill  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  to  the  House  the 
Business  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
bring  before  it  until  we  commence  the 
discussion  in  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Government  Bill,  and  it  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  House  has  got  its  em- 
ployment, so  far  as  it  depends  on  us,  cut 
out  for  it  for  a  considerable  time.  I  am  not 
able  to  enter  into  any  question  as  to  the 
precedence  for  any  Bills  with  regard  to 
which  arrangements  have  not  been  already 
made. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  What  is  to  be  the  Business  on 
Monday  ?  I  am  aware  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  has  fixed  a  limit  outside  of 
which  he  will  not  go  before  taking  the 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Bill ;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  Business  for  Monday  and 
also  Tuesday.  And  may  I  ask,  is  there 
any  change  in  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  taking  the 
Irish  Bill  on  Thursday  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Our 
hope  is  that  Monday  will  be  devoted  to 
Supply,  also  other  days  ;  but,  of  coursey 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
Customs  aud  Inland  Revenue  Bill.  If 
that  Bill  should  make  further  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  House  we  must,  of 
course,  meet  it.  On  Monday  I  shall  men- 
tion what  we  anticipate  as  to  the  day  for 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Government  Bill.  There  are  smaller 
Bills  which  I  trust  towards  the  close  of 
the  evening  it  will  be  possible  to  proceed 
with. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  If  the  Speaker 
is  got  out  of  the  Chair,  will  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  be  first  proceeded 
with  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Yes  ; 
they  will  be  the  first  Order. 

THE  OLD  HEAD  OF  KINSALE. 

Mr.  MAURICE  he ALY  (Cork)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  resolution  of  the  Incor- 
porated Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping  of  Cork,  passed  on  the  31st 
ult.,  with  reference  to  the  loss  of  the 
steamer  Kilhurne  at  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale,  through  fog,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  those  attending  the  wreck 
of  the  City  of  Chicago^  and  in  which  the 
Council  complain  that  no  attention  is 
paid  to  their  repeated  recommendations 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
erect  at  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  the 
new  lighthouse  light  and  fog  signal  which 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Cork, 
Belfast,  and  Dublin,  the  Liverpool 
Steamship  Owners'  Association  and 
others  recommended  should  be  placed 
there,  and  respecting  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  which  testimony  is  contained  in 
the  recently  issued  Parliamentary  Paper 
on  Lighthouse  Illuminants  ;  and  whether 
he  will  take  any  steps  to  have  these 
recommendations  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Last  week  the 
Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce  drew  my 
attention  to  their  desire  that  the  light 
and  fog  signal  at  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale should  be  improved,  and  they  have 
been  informed  that  whenever  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Lights  comes  before  me  for  sanction  it 
will  receive  careful  attention.  The 
Board  of  Trade  have  no  power  to  select 
a  particular  mode  of  improvement,  or  to 
favour  the  claims  of  one  inventor  in  pre- 
erence  to  those  of  others. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 


THE  CHARITABLE  TRUST  ACTS. 

Mr.  brand  (Cambridge,  Wisbech): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Parliamentary  Charity 
Commissioner  whether  he  is  aware  that, 
on  6th  May,  1886,  this  House  passed  a 
Resolution  that  every  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ought  to  provide 
for  the  majority  of  the  trustees  or  man- 
agers being  directly  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  locality  to  which  the  charity 
extends ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  can 
state  in  what  number  of  new  schemes 
proposed  under  the  Charitable  Trugt 
Acts  aud  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
respectively,  since  1892,  the  proposal  has 
not  been  iu  accordance  with  this  Resolu- 
tion ;  and  if  he  caunot  now  give  the 
exact  number,  whether  he  will  give  the 
approximate  number  and  inquire  further 
into  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  :  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  Resolution.  Subsequent  to  its 
passing,  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  which  inquired  in  1886-7  into  the 
working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
referring  to  the  Resolution  mentioneil  in 
the  question,  say — 

"  Your  Committee  failed  to  satirfy  themselvcK 
that  this  Resolution  could  be  practically  carried 
into  eflfect." 

The  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
in  this  matter,  a  full  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  paragraphs  29-37  of 
their  Fortieth  Report  (for  1892),  h^s 
been  guided  by  the  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Committee.  A  Return 
is  now  being  prepared  which  will  show 
how  every  body  of  Governors  or  Tnistees 
in  all  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  from  January,  1886,  to  December, 
1892,  was  constituted,  aud  will  be  laid 
on  the  Table  in  a  few  weeks.  In  these 
circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  vary- 
ing character  of  the  charities  under  the 
Charitable  Trust  Acts  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  numerical  statement  asked 
for  would  be  imperfect  and  mis- 
leading. 

CORVEB     IN    EGYPT. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  (Elgin  and 
Nairn)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  AfTairs  whether 
he  is  aware  that,  in  order  to  so  balance 
the  Egyptian  Budget  as  to  pay  the  bond- 
holders their  interest  in  full,  forced  and 
unpaid  labour  is  still  exacted  yearly  from 
the  peasantry  for  repairing  the  banks  of 
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the  Nile  ;  whether  he  has  observed  that 
Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Report  of  9th  March 
last,  admits  that  the  abolition  of  this 
forced  labour  appears  for  the  present,  at 
all  events,  to  be  impossible,  the  question 
being  chiefly  one  of  finance,  and  also  that 
the  land  assessment  is  in  a  few  places 
somewhat  too  high,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  course  of  time  it  may  be 
possible  to  relieve  whatever  hardship 
arises  on  this  account  ;  and  whether  Her 
Majesty^s  Government,  as  responsible  for 
the  Government  of  Egypt,  will  take  steps 
to  secure  that  the  claims  of  the  bond- 
holders are  not  met  by  forced  labour  and 
hardships  inflicted  upon  the  peasantry  of 
the  country  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  The  claims  of  the 
bondholders  are  the  subject  of  an  Inter- 
national arrangement  beyond  the  control 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  By  re- 
ferring to  Lord  Cromer's  Report,  Egypt, 
No.  3  (1893),  pp.  4,  12,  14,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  large  annual  charge 
(£E400,000  has  been  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  corvee  in  its 
most  objectionable  form,  and  that  the 
means  of  abolishing  the  corvee,  in  the 
limited  sense  now  attached  to  it,  is 
being  considered  by  the  Egyptian  Go- 
vernment. 

GOODS  KATES  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  he  has  received  a  tabular  state- 
ment, said  to  have  been  posted  from 
Lossiemouth  10  days  ago,  giving  full 
particulars  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
goods  rates  charged  by  the  great  North 
of  Scotland  Railway  and  the  Highland 
Railway  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  amounting  in  the  case  of  such 
important  articles  of  commerce  as  flour, 
rice,  grain,  empties,  &c.,  to  a  rise  of  90 
and  even  180  per  cent.  ;  and  whether,  if 
the  al)ove  statement  has  been  received, 
he  will  institute  inquiries,  with  the 
object  of  taking  such  steps  as  will  pre- 
vent the  serious  consequences  to  the 
district  resulting  from  these  charges  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  The  Railway 
Companies  have  declined  to  accept  the 
figures  of  the  hon.  Member,  but  their 
explanations  are  too  long  to  trouble  the 
House  with.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  them 
to  the  hon.  Member. 

SiK  J.  WHITEHEAD  (Leicester): 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that  in  an 
enormous  number  of  other  cases  the  Rail- 
way Companies  are  again  departing  from 
their  promise  not  to  ^x  any  rates  more 
than  5  per  cent,  above  those  in  operation 
up  to  January,  unless  in  very  special  cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  And 
is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  that 
where  the  Railway  Companies  have  made 
a  reduction  they  have  very  often  gone  on 
the  principle  of  reducing  the  rates  to 
places  where  there  is  little  traffic,  leaving 
the  rates  to  places  where  there  is  lArge 
traffic  almost  unaltered  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  should  not  like 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  general  ques- 
tion. The  whole  matter  is  about  to  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which 
can  obtain  all  the  necessary  information. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON :  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  intend  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  to  extend  into  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  It  is  impossible 
for  any  Committee  to  go  into  all  these 
questions.  The  number  of  rates  can  be 
reckoned  by  millions  ;  but  I  invite  hon. 
Members  to  cite  specific  instances.  We 
can  then  apply  to  the  companies  for  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  field  :  Is  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  aware  that  the  cattle 
rates  on  English  railways  have  been  in- 
creased since  1892  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  recently  gave 
the  hon.  Member  three  letters  from  the 
principal  Railway  Companies  stating  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  If  the  contrary  is 
the  fact,  the  hon.  Member  ought  to 
furnish  particulars. 

Sir  J.  WHITEHEAD:  When  is 
it  proposed  to  nominate  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  nominate  It  on  Monday. 

THE  EAST   HOYLE  BANK. 

Colonel  COTTON  -  JODRELL 
(Cheshire,  Wirral)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
grounding  of  the  fishing  smack  Grey- 
hound,  sustaining  thereby  copsiderable 
injury,  on  the  tail  of  the  East  Hoyle 
Bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Mersey,  on  the  night  of  January  14th 
last,  when  making  for  Hoylake  Harbour ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  other  fishing 
boats  and  yachts  have  grounded  on  the 
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same  place  ;  and  whether,  as  the  buoj 
marked  L.  I.,  commonly  known  as  '^  Jack- 
son's Horse  :Buoy,"  placed  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  practically 
useless  on  dark  nights,  he  will  ask  the 
Trinity  House  Authorities  to  replace  it 
by  a  gas  buoy,  and  thus  afford  adequate 
protection  to  the  Hoy  lake  fishermen 
returning  to  their  anchorage  in  Hoy  lake 
Lake  in  bad  weather  on  dark  nights  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  fishing  smack  Greyhound 
stranded  as  described.  I  have  had  a 
list  of  the  strandings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hoylake  prepared,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  stranding  besides 
that  of  the  Greyhound^  since  1889,  could 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  light.  The 
buoy  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentle- 
man refers  has  been  placed  by,  and  is  under 
the  control  of,  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  who  are  the  Local 
Authority.  I  cannot,  therefore,  move  in 
the  direction  he  suggests. 

Colonel  COTTON-JODRELL  :  As 
I  have  received  additional  information 
since  I  put  the  question  on  the  Paper, 
will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  permit  me 
to  communicate  it  to  him  ? 

Mb.  MpNDELLA:  Certainly. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SHORTHAND. 

Mr.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  whether  he  has 
received  complaints  of  the  operation  of 
Article  106  (b)  (vi.)  of  the  Code,  which 
defines  the  qualification  of  scholars  for 
evening  school  examinations  and  limits 
the  qualification  to  those  who  are  pre- 
sented in  two  or  more  subjects  ;  and 
whether,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  facility  in  shorthand  writing 
and  the  uselessness  of  an  inadequate 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  he  will  relax 
the  regulation  relating  to  this  special 
subject,  and  authorise  scholars  for  even- 
ing examinations  to  be  presented  for 
shorthand  examination  without  being 
obliged  to  take  up  another  subject  ? 

Mr.  ACLAND  :  The  rule  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Member  is  intended  to  ensure 
that  evening  schools  in  receipt  of  Go- 
vernment grant  shall  be  places  of  educa- 
tion, and  something  more  than  mere 
classes  formed  for  instruction  in  a  single 
subject  without  reference  to  anything 
else.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  put 
shorthand   on   a  different  footing  from 

Colonel  CottoU'Jodrell 


other  subjects   of  equal   or  greater  im- 
portance. 

THE  PORTSBA  ISLAND  BUILDING 
SOCIETY  RELIEF  BILL. 

Mr.  BAKER  (Portsmouth):  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Solicitor  General  whether  he 
is  aware  that  the  learned  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  District  in  whose  Court 
the  winding-up  of  the  Portsea  Island 
Building  Society  was  proceeding, 
although  the  liquidators  have  express^ 
approbation  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
entitled  "  The  Portsea  Island  Building 
Society  Relief  Bill "  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, insisted  on  the  liquidators  using 
the  funds  of  the  Society  to  petition  against 
the  Bill,  and  that  a  proportion  of  99  J  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
assets  of  the  Society  have  signified  their 
assent  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ;  and 
whether  he  can  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  this  use  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  ? 

Sir  J.  RIGBY  :  A  large  proportion, 
but  not  so  large  as  99^  per  cent.,  of  the 
persons  interested  have  signified  their 
assent  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  I 
think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
liquidators  should  be  opposing  it  on 
technical  grounds,  especially  considering 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  the 
matter.  But  I  am  unable  to  take  any 
steps  as  suggested  in  the  question. 

LABOUR  IN  THE  DUBIilN  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  (Dublin,  Har- 
bour) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
Order  restricting  the  hours  of  work  of 
labourers  in  the  employment  of  the  Gene- 
ral Post  Office  to  eight  hours  per  day 
was  made  on  the  26th  July,  1892,  will 
he  explain  why  a  certain  number  of 
labourers  employed  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  Dublin,  were  obliged  to  work  ten 
hours  per  day  up  to  31st  January  last ; 
and  whether  they  have  been  offered  any 
compansation  for  the  overtime  in  which 
they  were  so  employed  from  July  to 
January,  and,  if  so,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  general  Order  under  date  of  26th 
July,  1892,  such  as  that  referred  to.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to 
adjust  the  work  of  porters  and  labourers 
so  as  to  bring  the  official  attendance  to 
about  eight  hours  per  day.  This  ha« 
been  done  because  it  was  found  that  some 
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were  working  more  and  some  less.  In 
London  the  necessary  investigations  were 
completed  and  brought  into  effect  at 
varying  dates  in  1892,  some  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  In  Dublin  the  investigation 
was  completed  and  carried  out  on  31st 
January,  1893.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  the  dates  of  all  these  changes 
other  than  the  date  when  the  changes 
commenced,  or  admit  any  claim  for  com- 
pensation. The  adoption  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple would  necessitate  the  postponement 
of  arrangements  in  favour  of  the  staff 
until  the  entire  machinery  had  been  in- 
vestigated and  decided  on. 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN  AND  THE  INCOME 

TAX. 

Sir  F.  MILNER  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
assertion  that,  under  Schedule  D  of 
Income  Tax,  the  assessments  of  pro- 
fessional men  have  been  largely  increased 
without  any  justification  ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  justification  for  that  asser- 
tion .'* 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  anything  of  the  ikind 
has  taken  place. 


THE  SOUTHPORT  BENCH— PERSONAL 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr.  CURZON  (Lancashire,  South- 
port)  :  I  rise  respectfully  to  ask  the 
permission  of  the  House  to  make  a  brief 
personal  explanation  in  reference  to  a 
distinct  conflict  of  statement  that  occurred 
in  the  Debate  on  the  appointment  of 
Magistrates  to  the  Lancashire  Bench,  on 
Tuesday  last,  between  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  myself.  On 
that  occasion  the  House  may  remember 
that  I  made  a  statement  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Borough  Bench  of  South- 
port  before  and  after  the  period  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  begun  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  appointment, 
and  I  based  upon  the  statement  the 
charge  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  shattered  the  political  balance  which 
previously  existed  by  appointing  a 
disproportionate     and     an      inexcusable 

number     of     politicians \  Cries    of 

"  Order  ! "] 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member, 
in  making  a  persoital  explanation,  will 
abstain  from  anything  of  a  recriminatory 
character. 

VOL.  XI.      [fourth  series.] 


•Mr.  CURZON:  Of  course  I  will 
defer  to  your  ruling.  What  I  was  really 
doing  was  simply  repeating  to  the  House 
the  statement  that  I  made  the  other  day, 
in  order  that  they  might  clearly  under- 
stand the  grounds  upon  which  I  now  ask 
to  make  an  explanation.  The  House 
will  remember  that  I  made  certain  state- 
ments which,  not  once  nor  twice,  but 
repeatedly,  across  the  Table  of  this 
House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  denied, 
and  I  have  come  here  this  afternoon  to 
repeat  those  statements  to  the  House. 
\_Crie8  q/*  "  Oh  I  "  ]  But,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  have  utilised  the  interval 
since  Tuesday  in  providing  himself  with 
further  information  on  the  point,  I  would 
wish  first  to  ask  him  a  question  of  which 
I  have  given  him  private  notice — namely, 
whether  he  adheres  to  the  statement  he 
made  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  political 
composition  of  the  Southport  Borough 
Bench ;  if  so,  from  what  source  he 
procured  his  information,  and  how  he 
explains  or  justifies  his  statement  ? 

•Mr.  BRYCE  :  If  these  proceedings  are 
in  Order  I  may  say  that  I  not  only 
adhere  to  my  statement,  but  add  that 
the  facts  which  I  have  ascertained  since 
Tuesday  do  more  than  bear  it  out* 

Mr.  CURZON  :  Inasmuch  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  now  definitely 
and  emphatically  adhered  to  the  state- 
ment of  last  Tuesday,  and  inasmuch  as 
I  dispute  in  toto  his  case — \_Cries  of 
"  Order  !  "  and  "  Oh  !  "]— and  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  I  am  right  and  that 
he  is  wrong  —  \^Renewed  cries  of 
'*  Order  I  "] — I  trust  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  a  few  minutes — ["Order I"] — 
inasmuch  as  my  veracity  as  the 
Member  of  Parliament  for  that  Division 
— [  Cries  of  "  Order  I  "] — has  been  dis- 
tinctly impugned.  ["  Order  I  "]  I  will 
substantiate  my  statements. 

Mr.  MATHER  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Gorton)  :  I  rise  to  Onier.  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  the  bon.  Member  for 
Southport  is  in  Order  in  raising  the  dis- 
cussion upon  this  point,  which  is  simply 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  mean  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southport 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  better  plan 
would  be  to  put  the  facts  as  to  what  took 
place  the  other  night  in  the  possession  of 
the  House,  and  to  state  the  composition 
of  the  Bench  at  Southport.  I  think  that 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  the  House 

3  R 
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in  possession  of  the  facts  as  represented 
hj  the  hon.  Grentleman. 

Mr.  CURZON  :  I  will  do  exactly  as 
jou  tell  mci  There  are  two  opposite 
statements  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Bench  at  Southport.  I  stated  in  the 
remarks  that  I  made  on  Tuesday  that 
there  were  upon  the  Bench  at  Southport 
at  the.  present  time  19  supporters  of 
the  present  Government,  Gladstonian 
Liberals,  two  Liberal  Unionists^  and  1 1 
Conservatives.  [^Gries  of  *^ Names  !  "] 
I  did  at  the  time  hand  the  names  over 
the  Table  to  the  right  hon.  Grentleman. 

♦Mr.  BRYCE  :  Without  giving  me  an 
•opportunity  of  consulting  about  them. 

Mr.  CURZON  :  I  beg  pardon— I 
Ihanded  over  a  book  in  which  there  was 
a  list  of  the  names,  and  I  told  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  distinctly  that  I  supplied 
it  for  his  benefit. 

•Mr.  BRYCE  :  I  submit,  Sir,  that  this 
is  extremely  irregular.  \_Cries  of 
"  Order  I  "]  The  hon.  Member,  during 
:the  Debate,  handed  across  the  Table  a 
book,  and  desired  me  to  accept  the  version 
of  the  politics  of  the  Magistrates  which 
he  had  marked  in  it.  As  I  had  none  of 
my  own  data  with  me,  nor  any  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  what  he  had  marked 
in  this  book  was  correct  or  not,  it  was 
obviously  useless  for  me  to  read  it,  even 
if  I  could  have  done  so  while  the  Debate 
was  proceeding  ;  for  I  could  not  test  his 
version. 

Mr.  CURZON  :  I  do  not  think  I  am 
concerned  to  deal  with  the  last  interrup- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  stretch  my  case. 
I  was  endeavouring  to  point  out  that  in 
reply  to,  and  in  contradiction  to,  my 
statement,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
on  Tuesday  that  when  he  came  into 
Office  he  found  only  nine  Gladstonians 
and  16  Conservatives  on  the  Bench ;  that 
his  appointments  had  raised  the  number 
of  Gladstonians  to  15,  as  well  as  two 
working  men,  and  that  the  number  of 
Unionists  remained  16  as  before.  Now, 
these  figures  are  utterly  and  wholly  in- 
correct. \_Cries  of^^  Order  I  "]  I  suppose 
I  may  be  presumed  to  know — [  Cries  of 
"  No  I  "] — something  more  about  a 
borough  with  which  I  have  been  politi- 
cally connected  for  seven  years  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  set  foot  in  the  con- 
stituency.    [  Cries  of  "  Order  ! "] 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I 

Mr,  Speaker 


•Mr.  CURZON  :  And  who,  when  I 
ask  him  for  the  source  of  the  information 
upon  which  he  based  his  statement^ 
declines  to  give  it  to  me.  The  state- 
ment whieh  I  made  as  to  the  numbers  is 
correct.  I  pledge  my  word  to  it.  I  am 
prepared,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wishes  me  to  do  so,  to  hand  to  him  not 
only  the  numbers  but  the  names.  But  I 
am  in  a  position  to  give  the  House  a 
little  information  upon  the  point.  [^Cries 
of*'*'  Order  !  *']  I  am  enabled  to  show 
to  the  House  the  way  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  arrived  at  his 
figures.     ["  Order  !  "] 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  1  This 
is  altogether  unusual.  The  hon.  Member 
will  give  what  his  version  is  of  the  state  of 
the  Borough  Bench  at  Southport,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  House  will  believe 
that  that  is  a  perfectly  bona  fide  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

•Mr.  CURZON  :  Well,  Sir,  I  thought 
I  had  given  my  statement  as  to  the 
numerical  condition  of  the  Bench,  and  I 
was  proposing,  when  you  interrupted 
me — \Cries  of  "  Order  I  "] — when  you 
called  me  to  Order — I  speak  with 
perfect  deference  to  your  ruling — to  point 
out  to  the  House  the  method  by  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  arrived  at 
his  figures — ["  Order  I  "] — but  if  that  is 
out  of  Order  I  shall  not  persist.  I  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  reiterate  my  statements. 
{Cries  of  "  No  Ij"  and  "Order  I  "]  I  do 
not  know  why  I  am  subjected  to  these 
interruptions.  My  statement  is  that  the 
figures  which  I  put  before  the  House  o» 
Tuesday  last — namely,  the  proportions  of 
19,  2,  and  11,  are  correct ;  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hand  the  names  to  ih^  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ;  and  that  until  he  is  able  to 
substantiate  his  counter  figures  by  some 
argument  better  than  mere  assertion — 
[  Cries  of  "  Order  !  "] — I  have  a  right  to 
think  that  my  case  has  not  been  answered. 

•The  CHANCELLOR  of  the 
DUCHY  OP  LANCAI5TER  (Mr. 
Bryce,  Aberdeen,  S.)  :  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  extraordinary  heat  and 
vehemence  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
imported  into  this  question.  [  Cries  of 
"  Oh  I  "]  I  have  never  made  it  a  ques- 
tion of  veracity  at  all.  I  stated  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  Member  that  his  infor- 
mation was  incorrect.  I  might  just  a» 
well  complain  that  he  impeaches  my 
veracity,   but   I  have   never  made   any 
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each  complaint.  He  has  stated  his 
Yiew — I  have  no  doubt  he  stated  it  bond 
fidt — I  have  never  imputed  anything 
^Ise  ;  and  now,  will  the  House-  hear  mj 
view  ?  I  was  attacked  on  Tuesday, 
without  notice  that  any  question  regard- 
ing any  Borough  Bench  would  be  raised, 
with  regard  to  the  Borough  Bench  of 
Southport,  and  therefore  I  was  obliged 
to  answer  from  such  very  scanty  data 
as  I  happened  to  have  with  me.  I 
have  since  then  made  careful  inquiries 
in  Southport  from  four  different  sources, 
and  the  information  I  have  received  is  as 
follows  :  It  shows  that  the  case  in 
favour  of  my  view  presented  on  Tues- 
day is  even  stronger  than  I  made  it  then. 
When  the  late  Government  went  out  of 
power  in  August  last  there  were  upon 
the  Southport  Borough  Bench  20  oppo- 
nents of  the  present  Government. 

Mr.  CURZON  :  No. 

^Mr.  BRYCE  :  I  must  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  not  to  interrupt  me  ;  I  am 
stating  my  view  of  the  facts.  I  know 
quite  well  it  is  not  his  view,  but  he  really 
must  be  patient.  I  am  informed  that 
there  were  on  the  Bench  20  opponents 
of  the  present  Government,  or,  deducting 
two  Conservatives  who  had  left  the 
town  though  still  on  the  list  of  Magis- 
trates, 18  opponents  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment and  seven  Liberals.  The  state 
of  the  Bench  at  present,  omitting,  of 
course,  the  Mayor  and  ex-Mayor,  who 
are  not  permanent  members,  and  the 
latter  of  whom  is  not  on  the  rota,  and 
omitting  the  two  Conservatives  who  are 
fltill  on  the  list  but  who  do  not  now  reside  in 
Southport,  is  as  follows  : — Opponents  of 
the  Government,  16  ;  supporters  of  the 
Government,  13 ;  working-men  repre- 
sentatives, 2.  I  ought  to  say  that  one 
of  these  supporters  of  the  Government  it 
a  strong  anti-Home  Ruler,  but  he  is  stiU 
in  the  habit  of  co-operating  with  the 
Liberals  upon  some  other  questions,  un- 
like, I  confess,  most  gentlemen  of  that 
Party  in  this  House.  Therefore,  if  I 
deduct  him,  and  reckon  him  as  neu- 
tral, I  arrive  at  this  result  :-^Opponeuts 
of  the  Government,  15 ;  supporters, 
13  ;  working-men  representatives,  2. 
I  have  only  to  add  one  fact  as  an 
illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  hon. 
Member.  He  said  there  was  no  vacancy 
on  the  Bench  last  October  when  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  appointments,  but  there 


had  been  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  and 
a  Magistrate  on  the  rota  had  previously 
just  left  the  town.  I  'thkik  the  House 
may  be  abo  willing  to  hear  that  during 
the  six  years  from  1886  to  1892,  when 
the  hon.  Member^s  friends  were  in  Office 
and  he  was  Member  for  the  Southport 
Division,  the  appointments  to  the 
Borough  •  Bench  were  as  follows  : — 
£leven  Tories^  one  Liberal  Unionist, 
and  only  one  Liberal. 

Mr.  CURZON  j  Absolutely  incorrect. 

•Mr.  BRYCE  :  The  hon.  Member  no 
doubt  relies  on  the  information  supplied 
to  him,  and  I  am  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
information  supplied  to  me.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  have  done  my  very  best  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  infonnation. 

•Mr.  CURZON  :  Give  me  the  names. 

•Mr.  BRYCE  :  I  ought  also  to  add 
that  iu  view  of  this  extraordinary  series 
of  appointments  during  these  six  years, 

what  the  political  character \Crie8  of 

"  Order  I  J 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  ! 

•Mr.  BRYCE  :  If  you.  Sir,  think  that 
my  statement  ought  not  to  go  further,  I 
will  not  pursue  the  subject. 


SITTING  OF  THE   HOUSE    (SATURDAY). 

Resolved,  That  this  House  do  meet  To-morrow 
at  Ten  o'clock,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker,  so  soon  as 
he  has  reported  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Bills 
agreed  on  by  both  Houses,  do  adjourn  the  House 
without  Question  put. — (.Vr.  IF.  E,  Glad^ftone) 

ELECTRIC      LIGHTING      PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL.— (No.  285.) 

Bead  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

LOCAL      GOVERNMENT      PROVISIONAL^ 
ORDERS  (No.  5)  BILL.— (No.  289.) 

Bead  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LORDS. 

That  they  have  agreed  to, — Begimental 
Debts  (Consolidation)  Bill. 

clubs  nregistration  and  regulatiox 
(irexand)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Field,  Bill  for  the  Regis- 
tration and  Reflation  of  Clubs  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Field,  Dr. 
Kenny,  Mr.  William  Redmond,  and  Mr.  Har* 
riugton. 

Bill  presented,  and  rea  lifirst  time.    [  Bill  326.] 
3  B  2 
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TREASURY  CHEST  FUND  BILL.-  (No.  321.) 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
timer— i^Sir  JV.  Harcourt.) 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  thought, 
as  this  was  an  important  Government 
Bill,  the  House  was  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  a  little  more  respect  than  to  be  asked 
to  accept  it  without  the  slightest  explana- 
tion. This  was  not  the  first  measure 
that  the  Government  had  attempted  to 
rush  through  the  House  this  Session 
without  discussion.  The  object  of  this 
Bill  was,  as  he  understood,  to  enable  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  Chest,  and  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
ceeding was  that  it  had  only  occurred 
twice  before  during  the  last  half-century. 
In  the  absence  of  an  explanation  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  hon. 
Members  could  not  know  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  ;  but  he 
gathered  that  they,  in  looking  about  for 
a  means  of  improving  their  crippled 
finances,  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
adding  £300,000  to  their  Exchequer 
from  the  Treasury  Chest.  That  did  not 
seem  a  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the 
finances  of  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  declared  that  they  ought 
not  to  trust  to  borrowing  ;  but  he  had  set 
a  far  worse  example  in  proposing  to 
reduce  the  balance  of  the  Treasury  Chest 
in  order  to  lessen  his  deficit. 

Sir  W.  harcourt  :  I  gave  a^ull 
explanation  of  the  Bill  in  my  Budget 
speech,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  waste 
more  time  after  the  whole  day  has  been 
occupied  before  the  first  Order  was  reached 
— a  memorable  example  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  Business  has  now  to  be  con- 
ducted. The  Bill  is  intended  to  sanction 
a  most  ordinary  transaction. 

It  being  ten  minutes  to  Seven  of  the 
Clock,  the  Debate  stood  adjourned. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  To-morrow, 

WAYS    AND    MEANS. 
CUSTOMS    AND     INLAND    REVENIE     BILL. 

Resolutions  [27th  April]  reported,  and  agreed 
agree<l  to. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the 
Gentlemen  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a 


Bill  upon  the  Resolutions  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  26th 
instant,  and  then  agreed  to  by  the  House,  that 
thej  do  make  provision  therein  pursuant  to  the 
said  Resolutions. — (^Sir  John  liibhtrt.) 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.   [Bill  327.] 

WILD    BIRDS    PROTECTION    BILL. 

(No.  298.) 

As  amended,  considered  ;  Amendments 
made  ;  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon 
]^ondaj  next. 

It  being  Seven  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  suspended  the  Sitting  until  Nine 
of  the  clock. 


EVENING    SITTING. 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

IMPERIAL    PENNY    POSTAGE. 
RESOLUTION. 

•Mr.  LODER  (Brighton)   moved  the 

following  Resolution  : — 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  reoent  declaration  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  no  serious  financial  or  administrative  ob- 
jections to  such  a  step,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  letters  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  all  i)art8  of  the  British 
Empire  should  be  reduced  to  one  penny  per 
half -ounce  letter." 

The  hon.  Member  said  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  move  the  Resolution  which 
stands  in  my  name,  I  am  encouraged  bj 
the  thought  that  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals  is  one  which  cannot,  in  aoj 
sense,  be  said  to  partake  of  a  political  or 
Party  character.  It  is  a  subject  with 
which,  I  think,  all  interests,  whether 
commercial,  or  industrial,  or  social,  that 
are  represented  in  this  House,  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  sympathy.  It  is 
now  upwards  of  seven  years  since  this 
question  was  last  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Hoube  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Canterbury  (Mr.  Hen- 
niker  Heaton).  He  has,  as  we  all  know, 
done  more  than  anyone  else  for  the  cau^e 
of  Postal  Reform  in  this  country,  and 
none  of  us  will  hesitate  to  give  the  credit 
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due  to  him  for  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance with  which  he  has  pursued  the  ob- 
ject he  has  had  in  view.  I  can  assure 
the  House  no  one  is  more  sensible  than 
mjself  of  the  disadvantage  in  which  this 
question  is  placed  by  my  being  where  he 
ought  to  be  to-night.  I  wish  cordially 
to  acknowledge  the  generous  way  in 
which  he  has  put  much  informa- 
tion at  my  disposal  for  the  placing 
of  this  subject  before  the  House.  On  the 
occasion  to  which  I  refer,  seven  years 
ago,  when  my  hon.  Friend  brought  this 
question  forward,  the  Resolution  which  he 
proposed  covered  a  very  much  larger  field 
than  that  which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  the 
House  to-night.  His  Resolution  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Governments  of 
other  nations,  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing an  International  Penny  Postage 
system.  My  desire  to-night,  Sir,  is  to 
press  a  much  more  limited  and  a  much 
less  pretentious  object  on  the  Govern- 
ment— ^namely,  to  extend  to  the  Empire 
in  general  tbe  incalculable  benefits  of 
the  Penny  Post  which  we  have  enjoyed 
in  this  country  during  the  last  half 
century.  We  do  not  go  so  far  even  as 
to  urge  that  the  rates  obtaining  in  the 
United  Kingdom  should  in  all  respects 
be  extended  to  the  Empire  at  once, 
though  we  should  be  glad  if  this  could 
be  done  ;  but  we  confine  our  demand  to 
this  one  simple,  advantageous  reform  of 
the  penny  letter  rate.  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  movement 
for  Imperial  Penny  Postage  ;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  object 
we  have  in  view  is  identically  the 
same  as  that  which  actuated  the  pro- 
moters of  the  original  Penny  Postage 
scheme  in  this  country.  The  principle 
on  which  they  acted  was  this  :  that  the 
practice  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
postage  by  the  distance  each  letter  was 
conveyed,  however  plausible  in  appear- 
ance, has  no  foundation  in  practice,  and 
consequently  the  rates  of  postage  should 
be  irrespective  of  distance.  Well,  Sir, 
what  we  desire  is  that  that  principle 
ahould  be  extended  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  whole  Empire.  It  was 
the  recognition  of  that  principle  which 
made  the  Penny  Post  such  a  great  success. 
From  82,000,000  letters,  in  round  figures, 
in  1839 — the  year  before  Sir   Rowland 


Hill's  reform  was  introduced — the  num- 
ber rose  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
Penny  Post  to  over  169,000,000, 
or  from  the  rate  of  three  letters  per  in- 
habitant it  was  increased  to  over  ^ix* 
To-day,  when  the  population  has  in- 
creased by  very  little  more  than  one- 
third,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
1,800,000,000  letters  conveyed  by  the 
post  annually  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  over  46  letters 
per  inhabitant  in  these  Islands.  Well, 
Sir,  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many 
people  in  this  country,  and  especially 
hon.  Members  of  this  House,  who  would 
not  be  sorry  if  there  were  not  so  many 
facilities  for  postal  communication  ;  but 
what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  our 
own  personal  convenience,  but  the  con- 
venience of  the  community  in  general — 
the  advantages  to  trade,  the  advantages 
to  commerce,  and  the  advantages  to  those 
thousands  who  go  out  from  amongst  us 
every  year.  If  we  carry  this  reform  we 
ought  to  feel  we  are  mitigating  at  least  one 
of  the  drawbacks  to  emigration,  and  are 
doing  something,  at  any  rate,  to  bridge 
over  the  distance  which  divides  those 
who  have  gone  from  this  country  from 
their  friends,  their  relations,  and  their 
homes.  It  may  be  said  that  postage  is 
cheap  enough  already.  That  may  be 
true  with  regard  to  a  very  large 
number  of  people — the  present  rate  can- 
not in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  prohibi- 
tive to  those  who  are  well-to-do — but. 
Sir,  with  the  great  mass  of  commercial 
correspondence  in  this  country,  I  venture 
to  say  that  cheapness  is  a 
greater  object  than  rapidity  or  even 
the  security  of  transit  itself. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Post- 
master General  may  aak  that  we  should 
put  before  him  some  real  evidence  that 
there  is  a  desire  for  this  reform.  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  I  could  bring  before 
him  quotations  from  the  entire  Press  of 
the  country.  Metropolitan  and  Provincial, 
and  the  Colonial  Press  as  well.  I  have 
had  in  the  last  few  days  a  large  number 
of  cuttings  sent  to  me,  and  I  cannot  find 
a  single  one  that  is  opposed  to  this 
reform.  I  will  not  venture  to  weary  the 
House  by  reading  more  than  one  extract, 
and  that  shall  be  from  a  newspaper 
which,  I  am  sure,  hon.  Members  opposite 
will  agree  with  in  sentiment ;  it  is  The 
Star.     On  this  question  it  says — 
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**  The  arguments  for  resistance  to  the  estab- 1  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  elicited 


lishment  of  the  Penny  Postage  are  weakening 
and  diminishing ;  they  were  now  only  heard 
^vanceil  iu  a  half-hearted  fashion,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  flood  of  jjublic  feeling  on  this 
subject  could  not  be  held  back." 

This  statement  of  opinion  from  a  news- 
paper is  by  no  means  the  strongest  that  I 
have  received.  But  it  is  from  a  newspaper 
which,  I  believe,  appeals  to  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  may  fairly  be  taken 
to  represent  their  views  on  this  question. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  passed 
resolutions  in  favour  of  this  reform,  but 
the  reading  of  these  I  will  leave  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Islington  (Sir  A. 
Rollit),  who  represents  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  interest  in  this  House.  In 
the  Colonies  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  also  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Imperial  Penny  Postage.  I  will  read  one 
to  this  House  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
at  Montreal.     It  is — 

"  That  the  Council  of  this  Board  be  hereby 
instructed  to  urge  on  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament, by  Petition  or  otherwise,  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  Imperial  Postage." 

Many  other  such  resolutions  have 
reached  me.  Last  year,  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  a  strongly-worded  resolution 
was  unanimously  carried  in  favour  of 
Imperial  Penny  Postage.  This,  Sir,  is 
BO  new  proposal.  It  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  original  introduction  of  the 
Penny  Postage  into  this  country',  when 
there  were  some  people  who  advocated 
the  extension  of  it,  even  in  those  days, 
to  the  Empire  in  general.  It  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Colonial  Conference  held 
here  in  1887,  and  I  am  aware  not  very 
favourably  ;  but  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  Representatives  who  came  over  were 
some  of  them  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, even  in  the  Colonies,  though 
they  have  large  responsibilities,  have 
not  large  hearts.  Again,  this  ques- 
tion came  up  for  discussion  in 
1890,  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  and 
there  were  many  people  in  this  country 
who  thought  that  the  Government  of 
that  day  had  lost  a  grand  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  Postal  Jubilee  by  not 
extending  the  advantage  of  the  Penny 
Postage  to  the  Empire  in  general. 
Lastly,  Sir,  early  in  this  year  a  deputa- 
tion waited  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Postmaster  General   from  the 

Mr,  Loder 


from  him  those  remarks  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  Resolution  which  I  submit 
to  the  House  to-iiight.  I  venture  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasioii 
from  the  report  in  The  Times,  ia 
which  paper  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  reported  fully.  I  do  this  because  I 
have  been  told  that  in  the  original  form 
in  which  I  put  down  the  Resolution  I 
had  misrepresented  what  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  said.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
did  overstate  the  case  ;  but  at  any  rate^ 
in  the  form  in  which  the  Resolution 
stands,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  can- 
not, I  think,  take  exception  to  it.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks,  the  right  h<Hi. 
Gentleman  said — 

"  I  am  not  in  any  sense  hostile  to  the  proposal 
of  a  change  of  this  kind.'* 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man warned  the  deputation  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way;  but  what  we 
say  is  that  he  expressly  stated  that  those 
difficulties  were  not  financial  difficulties 
nor  administrative,  but  of  another 
character,  which  he  proceeded  to  explain,, 
and  which  I  shall  presently  have  to 
remark  upon.     He  said — 

"  There  are  difficulties  of  finance  and  adminis- 
tration and  other  difficulties.  I  do  not  intend 
to  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  the  financial 
difficulties.  I  admit  that  they  are  not  serious. 
The  administrative  difficulties  are  considerable, 
but  these  are  in  no  sense  insuperable.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  these  difficultiea 
would  be  insuperable." 

Well,  then.  Sir,  he  passed  on  to  other 
difficulties  whicli  he  did  thmk  serious^ 
and  which  I  shall  refer  to  later  on ;  but 
first  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  wi(h 
regard  to  the  financial  and  administrative 
difficulties  which  the  Postmaster  General 
admitted  were  not  serious  or  insuperable 
in  themselves,  but  in  the  minds  of  some 
hon.  Members  they  constituted  a  bar  te 
this  reform.  We  do  not  deny  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  introduction  of  this  reform 
would  result  in  a  loss  at  first.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  precisely  what  the  loss 
would  be.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
refused  to  accept  the  figures  of  his  Pre- 
decessor (the  late  Mr.  Raikes)  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Raikes  was  questioned^ 
only  two  years  ago,  on  this  subject^ 
and  he  explicitly  stated  that  he  estimated 
the  loss  by  reducing  the  postage  to  the 
Empire  in  general  to  one  penny  at 
£75,000  a  year.     Even  if  tie  right  hon. 
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Geotlemau  does  not  accept  these  figures, 
if  we  put  it  at  £80,000  or  £100,000,  we. 
saj  that  the  advantage  of  the  reform 
would  far  outweigh  the  cost.  But  hoo. 
Members  may  ask  whj  we  should  tax 
ourselves  eveu  to  this  small  amount  in 
order  to  benefit  the  Colonies?  Our. 
answer  is,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  not  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies  we  should 
do  this,  but  partly  for  our  own  advantage; 
iuid,  second! J,  we  do  not  admit  that  it  is 
necessary  to  find  this  extra  money  by 
taxation.  I  believe  that  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  this  money  could  be  found 
without  adding  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  The  Post  Office  already  saves 
us  £3,000,000  a  year  of  taxation.  [Sir 
W.  Harcourt  dissented.]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  shakes  his  head, 
but  the  net  revenue  made  out  of  the 
Post  Office  last  year  was  £3,047,000.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  contend  the 
Post  Office  should  not  be  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  country,  but  what  I  do 
contend  is  that  the  Post  Office  exists 
primarily  as  a  source  of  convenience  for 
the  community  in  general,  and  that  until 
the  demands  of  the  convenience  of  the 
community  in  general  have  been  satisfied 
the  Post  Office  has  no  right  to  hand  over 
An  extravagant  surplus  like  this  to  the 
country.  I  am  aware  that  this  surplus 
has  been  diminishing  of  late  years,  but 
that  is  owing  to  increase  of  expenditure, 
and  the  increased  expenditure  is  owing 
to  charges  being  debited  as  expenditure 
that  would  not  be  so  debited  in  any  other 
Department  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other  undertaking  in  the  world.  Upon 
this  subject  I  should  like  to  read  a 
quotation  from  an  authority  which  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  receive  with  the 
respect  and  attention  it  deserves.  It  is 
some  remarks  which  fell  from  Sir  Arthur 
Blackwood,  the  head  of  the  Post  Office, 
at  the  Jubilee  dinner  in  1890.    He  said — 

"  I  confess  1  should  like  to  see  the  Post  Office* 
which  is  the  greatest  commercial  department 
in  the  country,  administered  on  something  like 
commercial  principles,  and  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  its  large  annual  profit  (^which  in  reality  is 
larger  than  it  seems,  owing  to  the  system 
which  charges  capital  expenditure  against  in- 
come) utilised  for  developing  and  extending  its 
work  for  the  goncral  benefit  of  the  public/' 

It  is  natural  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Post  Office  should  increase  if  the  cost  of 
buildings — a:^,  for  instance,  the  new 
Post  Office  at  Liverpool,  which  cost 
something  like  £603,0'JO— is  charged  on 


the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Pose 
Office,  and  still  more  do  we  object  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  subsidies  which  are 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  the 
Steamship  Companies  being  charged  to 
the  Post  Office.  Everybody  knows  that 
these  subsidies  are  not  paid  entirely  for 
the  conveyance  of  mails,  but  are  paid  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  large  steamers, 
and  the  possibility  of  wanting  them  in 
time  of  war  as  auxiliary  troopships, 
while  in  some  cases  the  subsidies  are 
paid  for  carryipg  immigranti  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  rates,  and  our  contention 
is  that  these  subsidies  are  too  high 
already,  and  especially  the  sum  which  is 
paid  annually  to  France  and  Italy  for  the 
transit  of  mails  across  these  countries. 
Well,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  I  shall  say  very  little.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  administrative 
difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  this  reform.  It  may  be 
that  in  Australia  they  may  find  some 
difficulties  there ;  but  that  is  a  question 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Postal  Union,, 
the  Australians  are  obliged  to  deliver 
letters  free  that  arrive  on  their  shores  ; 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  administrative 
difficulties  in  this  country  go,  they  must 
be  very  small  indeed.  I  pass  now  from 
difficulties  which  the  Postmaster  General 
did  not  think  were  serious  to  those  which 
he  did  think  were  serious  ;  and  amongst 
the  latter  was,  oddly  enough,  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  Post  Office,  which  seems  to 
me  to  amount  almost  to  a  craze,  for 
uniformity.  He  said — ^and  to  a  certain 
extent  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  him — 
that  in  carrying  out  a  change  of  this  sort 
we  should  try  to  carry  the  Colonies 
along  with  us.  I  admit  it  would  be 
a  very  great  thing  if  we  could  do  that, 
but  is  there  anything  very  shocking  in 
40,000,000  of  people  sending  their  own 
letters  in  their  own  ships  to  their  own 
Colonies  at  their  own  price  ?  and  are 
they  to  be  prevented  fron^  doing  this 
simply  because  the  Colonies  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  themselves  to  send  their  letter* 
back  to  us  as  the  same  price  ?  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  a  letter  which  my- 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Canterbury 
wrote  to  the  papers  the  other  day,  what 
is  to  stop  me  from  visiting  my  friends 
and  travelling  third  class  if  I  am  not 
well  enough  off  to  travel  first 
class,  though  they  may  be  rich  enough 
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to  come  and  visit  me  first  class  ?  Then 
the  Post  Office  say  this  reform  would  lead 
to  greater  anomalies  than  exist  at  present, 
and  a  letter,  for  instance,  to  Calais,  which 
is  only  20  miles  from  our  shores,  would 
cost  2^d.,  while  a  letter  to  Hong  Kong, 
which  is  thousands  of  miles  away,  would 
cost  only  Id,  That  may  be  so,  but  the 
Resolution  I  submit  to  the  House  to-night 
is  that  because  Hong  Kong  and  other 
distant  parts  are  portions  of  our  Empire, 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  postal  system,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  advantage  in  belonging 
to  this  great  Empire.  We  should  not  be 
departing  from  uniformity,  because  at 
present  there  are  anomalies  in  plenty  to 
keep  this  one,  if  it  would  be  an  anomaly, 
company.  For  instance,  at  the  present 
moment  the  Australians  charge  double 
for  sending  a  one  ounce  newspaper  to 
this  country  to  what  we  charge  for  sending 
to  them.  I  can  quote  anomalies  equally 
great  to  show  that  the  uniformity  which 
■exists  in  the  Post  Office  at  the  present  is 
fiot  so  great  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
break  it.  Why  should  the  Colonies  object 
to  our  charging  our  services  with  this 
-slight  extra  expense  ?  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  the  colonies  would  not  only 
welcome  our  liberality,  but  would  recipro- 
cate, and  that  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
come  now  to  the  last,  and  what  I  believe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  the  most 
serious  of  these  difficulties — namely,  the 
terms  of  the  Postal  Union.  To  make 
perfectly  clear  to  the  House  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  puts  forward,  I 
must  state  that  he  says  the  terms  of  the 
Postal  Union  place  two  objections  in  the 
way  of  this  reform — firstly,  that  the  rate 
was  fixed  at  2^.,  therefore  our  hands 
are  tied  with  regard  to  reducing  it  ; 
secondly,  that  the  Australian  Colonies, 
who  obstinately  stood  out  in  years  past 
from  joining  the  Postal  Union,  only 
joined  on  the  understanding  that  the 
rate  was  not  to  be  below  2^d. 
Those,  I  take  it,  are  the  two  main  objec- 
tions which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  stand  in  the  way  so  far  as  the  Postal 
Union  is  concerned.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  Postal  Union  fixed  the  rate  of 
postage  throughout  the  Union  at  2^. ; 
but  it  expressly  reserved  the  right  to  any 
two  -countries  in  the  Union  to  make  what 
terms  they  liked  for  their  own  convenience 
for  postage  from  one  to  the  other.  Now, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  read  to  the  House 

Mr,  Loder 


I  the  Article  in  the  Postal  Convention  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Article  3  says 
that — 

"The  poBtal  atlministration  of  neighboaring 
countries  able  to  correspond  directly  with  each 
other  without  availing  themselves  6f  the  services 
of  a  third  administration  determine  by  common 
consent  the  conditions  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  which  they  exchange  acoss  the  frontier 
from  one  frontier  to  another." 

But  even  more  explicit  than  that  is  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  21,  which  says  that — 

"  The  Convention  does  not  restrict  the  right 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  maintain  and  con- 
clude Treaties,  as  well  as  to  maintain  and 
establish  more  restrictive  Unions  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  postal  relations." 

Well,  Sir,  that  is  as  plain  as  anything 
can  be,  and  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government.  At  the  time  the  Conven- 
tion was  sitting  on  the  2drd  June,  1891, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Thanet  (Mr.  James  Lowther)  asked 
the  Postmaster  General  whether  the 
Government  would  insist  upon  the  reser- 
vation to  this  country  of  perfect  freedom 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  might 
from  time  to  time  be  found  expedient 
with  regard  to  charges  for  postal  com- 
munication within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
promised  that  care  would  be  taken  thtft 
the  matter  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
And  on  July  17,  1891,  the  Government 
said  they  would  insist  on  the  reservation  of 
perfect  freedom  within  the  limits  of  the 
Empire  with  regard  to  important 
particulars.  Why  should  he  not  make 
an  arrangement  that  would  be  satis- 
factory ?  Germany  and  Austria,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  made  separate  In- 
ternational Agreements  with  regard  to 
postage.  Under  the  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  postal  charges  for  a  letter  sent  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  is  2.\d^ 
whereas  the  postal  rate  for  letters  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  is  only 
Id.  Therefore,  under  the  Postal  Con- 
vention, a  separate  Treaty  has  been  made 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
under  which  the  former  is  allowed  to 
charge  double  the  rate  which  the  United 
States  charge.  That  seemes  to  me  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  that  country  from  entering  into 
any  arrangement  she  chooses  with  her  own 
Colonies  on  the  subject.  With  regard 
to  the  stipulation  made  to  the  Australiaa 
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Colonies,  and  upon  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  laid  great  stress,  that  does 
not  apply  to  the  extension  of  Imperial 
penny  postage.  What  the  Australian 
Colonies  stipulated  for  was  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  rate 
below  2^d.  They  did  not  object,  why 
should  they  ?  to  the  reduction  of  our 
rate  to  them.  The  Australian  Colonies 
not  only  stipulated  that  the  rate  should 
not  be  reduced  below  2^d.,  but  they 
actually  stipulated  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  reduce  the  rate  as  between 
themselves.  After  all  England  and 
Australia  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  as  Canada,  but  the  stipu- 
lation made  by  Australia  doos  not  touch 
the  rest  of  the  Colonies.  Australia  and 
Canada  do  not  constitute  the  whole 
Empire.  There  is  nothing  that  stops  us 
if  it  is  expedient  from  having  a  penny 
post  to  other  parts.  We  may  send  our 
letters  to  the  West  Indies,  to  South 
Africa,  and  to  the  East  Indian  Colonies 
at  the  penny  rate  without  interfering 
with  the  terms  of  the  Postal  Union. 
This  was  a  question  on  which  the 
late  Government  consulted  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  their  reply 
was  exactly  in  the  terms  I  have  laid 
before  the  House.  I  hope  that  I 
have  shown  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  my  proposal  are 
small,  if  not,  indeed,  infinitesimal,  as 
compared  with  the  advantages  that  it 
will  confer  upon  the  Empire,  and  also 
that  the  change  I  suggest  shall  be  made 
in  the  postal  rate  can  be  effected  without 
the  addition  of  a  single  penny  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  Under  these 
curcumstances  I  feel  that  we  may  urgently 
press  the  Government  to  allow  the  House 
to  express  its  opinion  on  this  question, 
and  that  even  if  they  cannot  see  their 
way  to  carry  out  this  reform  at  once  they 
will,  at  any  rate,  show  by  their  action  to- 
night that  they  are  willing  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  representatives  at  the 
next  Postal  Convention  in  order  that  they 
may  advocate  this  change  before  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Colonies,  and  the 
other  countries  in  the  Convention.  I 
feel  there  is  much  to  be  said  by  those 
who  will  follow  me  and  who  will  speak 
with  much  greater  authority  and  greater 
experience  of  this  subject  than  I  can, 
but  I  feel  I  may  not  look  in  vain  for 
support  to  the  different  parts  of  the  House. 
I  know  that  on  this  side  of  the  House 
the  majority  of  the  Members  are  in  favour 


of  this  change,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  look 
with  confidence  for  support  to  hon. 
Members  from  Scotland,  whose  fellow- 
countrymen  we  know  form  some  of  the 
best  Colonists  ip  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
I  think  I  can  appeal  with  even  greater 
confidence  to  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
below  the  Gangway,  who  so  often  remind 
us  that  of  the  15,000,000  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  a  large  number  are  scattered 
over  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I 
would  earnestly  ask  them  whether  they 
will  not  support  this  Resolution,  which 
will  certainly  benefit  them  to  a  very  large 
degree.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  on  a  much  less  cosmo- 
politan and  on  a  much  more  controversial 
subject  than  this  intimated  to  his  sup- 
porters that  they  might  vote  according  to 
their  convictions,  and  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  his  sup- 
porters to-night  to  vote  according  to  their 
convictions.  I  do  not  think  in  the  mind 
of  any  hon.  Member  there  can  be  any 
honest  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  and 
the  real  merits  of  the  matter.  We  feel 
that  whatever  the  difficulties,  whatever 
the  risks,  whatever  the  cost,  we  may 
look  forward  in  the  near  future  with  con- 
fidence to  the  time  when  all  British  sub- 
jects will  enjoy  those  advantages  of 
communicating  with  one  another  as 
cheaply  and  as  easily  as  we  have  been 
permitted 'to  do  in  this  Island  during  the 
last  half-century.  I  beg  to  move  the 
Resolution  which  stands  in  my  name. 

•Mr.  H.  LAWSON  (Gloucester, 
Cirencester)  said,  he  was  almost  ashamed, 
in  seconding  the  Motion,  to  repeat  the 
cramhe  repetita  of  argument  which  had 
been  so  often  hashed  up,  not  only  in  the 
House,  but  in  the  innumerable  con- 
troversies outside.  He  thought  that  the 
arguments  were  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable, and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Canterbury  (Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton), 
who  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in 
this  controversy,  would  one  day  have  his 
reward  by  seeing  his  name  associated 
with  Ocean  Penny  Postage,  as  Rowland 
Hiirs  was  in  connection  with  Inland 
Penny  Postage.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  statement  that  had 
appeared  in  a  leading  London  news- 
paper, that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  decided  to  make  this  much-desired 
Postal  Reform  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Session,  was  well  founded  ;  but  he  might 
remind  the  House  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment  was  nothing  unless  it  was  a 
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Goyemmcnt  of  reform.     He  and  others 
Jioped  it  was  also  one  that  made  for  Jm- , 
perial     consolidation.        Her    Maje8tj*«j 
Government  had  got  a  chance  of  effecting  | 
a  reform  that  wonld  meqt  with  universal  j 
acceptance,  both  in  this  country  and  in, 
our  Colonies,  and  they  would  show  them- 
selves  in  an  unfortunate  light  if   theji 
allowed  this  happy  opportunity  to  slip 
away.     Ho  was    aware   that    the   Post 
Office  was  rather   unbelieving  in  spirit 
and  obstinate  in  tradition,  averse   from 
adopting     innovations    unless    adequate 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Department.      Eowland   HilPs   proposal 
had   been   denouuced   as    "  utterly   pre- 
posterous,   unsupported    by    facts,    and 
resting  entirely  on  assumptions. "      The 
mind  of  the  Post  Office  moved  strangely 
and  quickly.     For  years   the   iivepenuy 
rate  to  the  East  Indies  and  the  sixpenny 
to  Australia  were  spoken  of  as  too  sacred 
to  touch.  In  a  moment  they  disappeared, 
never  to  return,  and  no  complaint  was 
made.    He  was  also  aware  that  the  Trea- 
sury closely  watched  any  proposal  that 
was   likely   to   diminish    the    increasing 
Revenue    that    was    derived   from   the 
Post  Office. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  LAWSON  said  quite  so;  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  agreed  with 
him  in  that  view.  But  he  might 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
he  already  derived  more  than  £3,000,000 
of       Surplus      Revenue       from       that 


source,  and    that    that 


was    the    result 
a     large     and 


of  the  turnover  of 
increasing  trade.  He  believed  that 
the  Postmaster  General  himself  would 
be  only  too  glad  if  the  Resolution  were 
carried,  so  that  he  might  go  to  the 
Exchequer  and  urge  upon  them  that  he 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  carry  out  the 
decision  of  the  House,  if  not  immediately, 
at  some  not  far  distant  future.  In 
the  same  way  the  War  Office  in  the  last 
Parliament  had  to  carry  out  the  Resolution 
about  the  equipment  of  the  Volunteers. 
If  the  proposed  Postal  Reform  were 
carried  into  effect,  the  House  would  never 
hear  the  Department  grumble  about  the 
expense  it  entailed.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  Secretary  of 
the  Post  Office,  when  he  said  that — 

"  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  Department, 
and  consequently  for  the  public,  than  for  the 
former  to  consider  on  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
the  Post  Office  Service  the  extraction  of  a  large 
Bevenue  from  the  country." 

Mir,  H.  Latoson 
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The  truth  was  that  the  Post  Office 
was  looked  upon  as  the  *^  benevolent 
uncle  *'  of  the  State  play,  and  ex- 
pected to  find  money  for  profligate  ex^ 
penditure  of  the  spending  Departments — 
particularly  for  the  Admiralty."  A  great 
deal  of  toe  expenditure  of  the  Admiralty 
appeared  in  the  Post  Office  Accounts,  and 
was  classed  as  Post  Office  expenditure. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
that  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  estimate 
1892-3  by  £611,000,  but  out  of  that 
sum  £483,000  was  spent  on  an  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  officials.  In 
every  Department  of  the  State  there  was 
a  large  rise  in  expenditure ;  but  that 
was  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
because  labour  was  every  year  getting 
a  larger  share.  Thus,  postmen  were 
getting  better  pay,  but  the  surplus 
of  the  Post  Office  still  continued,  and  it 
was  no  reason  against  Postal  Reform. 
Every  prediction  which  the  spokesman  of 
the  Post  Office  made  in  1886,  and  upon 
which  he  based  his  opposition,  had  been 
falsified.  He  said* — "Look  at  the  im- 
mense loss  upon  the  ocean  postage  and 
the  loss  by  the  Packet  Service.*'  The 
loss  was  estimated  then  at £425,000;  now» 
in  spite  of  the  2^.  rate,  it  was  £407,000. 
There  had  been  a  great  saving  on 
the  Packet  Service  of  late  years.  In 
1887  there  was  a  saving  of  £20,000,  in 
1889  of  £6,000,  and  in  1891  of  £7,000. 
There  had  been  a  saving  on  the  Indian 
and  Chinese  Service,  and  a  small  one  on 
the  West  Indian.  The  only  large  loss 
incurred  was  on  the  Australian.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  this  consideration — 
that,  though  the  Post  Office  was  a  great 
national  business,  it  was  conducted,  so 
far  as  its  accounts  were  concerned,  as  no 
other  business  was  conducted.  The  cost 
of  all  the  permanent  buildings  was  set 
down  as  part  of  the  annual  expenditure, 
and  that  made  it  appear  to  be  larger. 
That  was  a  safe  way  to  carry  on  business, 
and  he  did  not  object  to  it.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  onerous  covenants  were  in- 
sorted  in  every  contract  for  the  Packet 
Service,  and  those  covenants  had  nothing 
to  do  with  postal  business — they  were 
dictated  by  political  rather  than  com- 
mercial considerations.  The  mails,  for 
instance,  to  the  West  Indies,  with  which 
they  had  a  comparatively  trivial  cor- 
respondence, were  paid  for  not  merely 
for  postal,  but  for  general  purposes.    All 
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this  might  be  jastified  by  political  coo- 
siderations,  bat  it  could  not  be  justified 
on  a  commercial  basis.  The  subsidies 
giveo  served  a  great  purpose;  they 
helped  to  keep  up  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  which  served  as  a  nursery 
and  reserve  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
fiat  money  spent  for  that  purpose 
oaght  not  to  be  set  down  as  part  of 
the  postal  expenditure.  The  Treasury, 
in  approving  of  a  proposal  of  this  kind  on 
July  18,  1889,  said  in  their  Minute  that 
they  were  approving  of  a  contract  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the 
conveyance  of  "Her  Majesty^s  mails, 
troops,  and  stores  *^  between  Halifax  or 
Quebec  and  Hong  Kong,  and  "  for  the 
hire  and  purchase  of  vessels  as  cruisers 
or  transports  '* — that  the  scheme  was 
*^ot  justifiable  upon  postal  reasons  alone  *^ 
what  would  justify  it  being  its  great  poli- 
tical and  strategical  value.  In  the  Post 
Office  Mail  Contract  with  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  there  was,  he 
found,  a  claim  empowering  the  Ad- 
miral ty,if  it  should  consider  it  necessary  for 
the  public  interest,  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Contract,  to  purchase 
or  charter  any  or  all  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed under  it,  the  Company  still  re- 
maining bound  to  perform  the  Postal 
Service  by  means  of  such  other  vessels 
as  it  might  have  or  could  get.  Another 
clause  enabled  the  Postmaster  General, 
on  account  of  "  political  circum- 
stances,*^ to  alter  the  route  and  places  of 
call  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war  or  dis- 
turbances. The  Company  was  also  under 
the  obligation,  to  the  detriment  of  its  own 
passenger  accommodation,  to  carry  naval 
and  military  officers,  with  their  wives, 
and  children,  and  baggage,  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  Postmaster  General  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
tract. In  other  instances  the  owners  had 
undertaken  to  construct  or  alter  their 
vessels  in  accordance  with  plans  laid 
down  for  them  by  the  Admiralty, 
especially  to  adapt  them  for  use  on  armed 
cruisers  in  time  of  war.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1863  said — 

"The  claim  that  the  Post  Office  should  be 
charged  with  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
jpacket  or  ocean  service  may  be  considered  as 
barred  by  the  important  fact  that  few  of 
the  mail  packets  were  established  either  by  the 
Poet  Office  or  for  merely  postal  purposes," 

And   it   was   recommended   that  a  fair 

proportion   of   the   expense    should    be 

charged  to  the  Admiralty,  and  that   the 

Post  Office  should  be  charged  with  the 


actual  transmission  of  mails.  These  thinga 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  counts 
ing  up  the  cost  of  such  a  prc^sal  aa 
was  made  now.  He  would  leave  it-tcv 
the  hon.  Member  for  Canterbury  t^ 
demonstrate  to  the  House  what  saving 
would  be  effected  if  payment  on  a  weight 
basis  were  adopted  in  lieu  of  fixed  pay 
ments  and  if  the  Admiralty  were  account* 
able  for  the  services  rendered  to  it. 
The  Times  newspaper,  weighing  4  oz^ 
went  to  Australia  for  Id.  ;  and  in  every 
mail  bag  90  per  cent,  of  the  contents 
were  other  than  letters,  and  if  the  argu- 
ment for  special  arrangements  applied  to 
letters,  would  it  not  apply  equally  to 
newspapers  and  packages  ?  There  were 
already  special  arrangements  for  some 
classes.  Every  schoolmistress,  every 
sailor,  and  every  official  could  post 
a  letter  from  one  part  of  the  Em- 
pire to  another  for  Id.  Why 
should  that  privilege  be  confined  to  those 
classes  ?  He  did  not  see  why  a  school- 
mistress should  be  specially  privileged 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  classes  of 
our  Colonists.  If  the  suggestion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  were  not  adopted, 
some  difference  might,  at  least,  be 
made  between  the  overland  and  long 
sea  routes.  Every  day  steamers  were 
increasing  in  spe^,  and  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  special  rates  overland  to 
Briudisi  and  have  a  Id.  rate  for  the  long 
ocean  route.  A  favourite  argument  of  a 
former  Postmaster  General,  the  late  Mr. 
Raikes,  was  that,  while  the  internal  Id. 
post  had  an  area  of  productiveness,  the 
ocean  post  had  no  such  productive  area. 
It  was  remarkable  that  since  the  Debate 
of  1886  the  increase  in  the  Internal 
post  had  been  only  3  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  the  ocean  post  had  been  10 
per  cent.,  showing  that  the  ocean  post 
had  an  area  of  productiveness.  He 
found  from  the  Post  Office  Report  that 
last  year,  1891-2,  there  was  an  increase 
in  Colonial  parcels  of  10  per  cent., 
and  of  money  from  1,400,000  to 
1,450,000,  and  with  regard  to  the  Cape, 
which  showed  the  largest  augmentation, 
there  was  no  less  than  10  per  cent,  increase. 
Our  Consul  at  Calais  stated  in  his 
Report  for  1892  that  1,604  Indian  mail 
hags  had  been  landed  at  Calais  in  one 
day,  making  a  total  of  61,802  bags  for 
the  year,  the  largest  on  record. 

"  Many  still  remember,"  he  wrote, "  when 
the  overland  mail  for  India  consisted  of 
some  28  small. boxes  which,  when  landed  from 
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the  packet,  could  be  pushed  bj  one  man  in  a 
small  cart.'* 

The  hoQ.  Member  for  Brighton  bad 
dealt  with  the  argument  that  bj  this 
reform  we  should  be  interfering  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  last  Postal 
Union  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  if  the  Postmaster  General  should 
state  that  we  had  tied  our  hands  by  any 
arrangements  until  the  next  Postal 
Congress,  very  great  discredit  would  rest 
on  the  officials  of  the  Post  Office.  For 
years  together  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Australian  Colonies  to  enter 
the  Postal  Union.  They  at  last  did  so, 
and  he  hoped  they  had  not  been  forced 
to  make  the  declaration  that  they  would 
not  accept  any  change  of  the  general 
rate  until  the  next  Postal  Congress  had 
assembled.  The  Postmaster  General  had 
tried  to  make  out  that  the  Colonies  were 
against  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage.  If 
they  were,  they  were  officially  and  not 
really  against  the  movement.  But 
Australia  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
Empire.  There  were  other  Colonies  to 
which  the  conditions  of  the  Postal  Union 
did  not  apply  ;  and  if  a  start  was  to  be 
made,  the  experiment  could  be  tried  in 
those  other  Colonies  if  circumstances 
prevented  it  being  tried  in  Australia. 
The  Colonies  would  certainly  not 
object  to  the  reform.  He  believed 
they  were  in  favour  of  it.  The 
Postmaster  General  told  a  deputa- 
tion that  Australia  objected  to  the  ex- 
periment. Certain  of  the  official  classes 
might  object,  but  the  Colonists  generally 
did  not.  Australia  objected  to  the  postal 
reduction  to  2^.,  but  gladly  accepted 
it  when  it  was  given.  The  objections 
oame  only  from  crusted  officials  in  the 
Colonies,  who  did  not  express  the  opinion 
of  the  people.  The  Colonial  Press  was 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  change,  and 
to  the  same  effect  he  might  quote  the 
opinion  of  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  had  the  largest  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  Colonies,  such  as  the 
lion.  Member  for  Longford,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  other 
Irish  Members  who  had  lived  for  years 
in  Australia.  The  Government  had 
failed  to  make  out  their  case  that  the 
Colonies  were  against  the  change.  Let 
them  make  the  change,  and  they  would 
find  that  it  would  be  cordially  accepted 
by  the  Colonies.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
Ministers  themselves  on  the  subject,  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Works  had  spoken 
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enthusiasticaUy  in  favour  of  the  change  in 
1886.    Surely  they  had  not  changed  their 
minds  since  then  ?    His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke)  had  stated  in   The  Prob- 
lems of  Greater  Britain — a  book  which 
certainly  was  not  of  a  Jingo  character, 
and    did    not    support    far-fetched    and 
extravagant    claims — that    England    in 
her    postal     communication     with     the 
Colonies   was    far    behind    every  other 
country  in  Europe  ;  and  that  the  Colonies 
with  one  accord,  whether  they  approved 
of  Federation   or  not,    wanted   to  see  a 
change    for  the  better   in  this   respect. 
Indeed,  he   could  not  imagine  any    hon. 
Member  not  seeing  the  immense  public 
benefit   which     would    arise    from    the 
adoption  of  this  reform.     It  was  really  a 
reform   for   the   benefit   of  the  working 
classes  of  the  Empire,  for  it  would  bring 
them,     so     to     speak,     within    hearing 
distance  of   each   other.      The    change 
might   not  be  so   important  now  to  the 
commercial    classes  with    the    existing 
rate  ;  but    cheap    and    easy     means    of 
communication      were      of      inestimable 
benefit  and  advantage   to  the  labouring 
classes.       Everyone  who  had  been     in 
the  Colonies  knew  what  the  arrival  of  a 
mail  from  home  meant,  and  what  pleasure 
it  gave,  and  the  easier,  the  cheaper,  and 
the   more    frequent    communication  was 
made   between   friends  and   relatives  at 
home  and  abroad  the  more  happiness  was 
woven  into   their  lives.     He  had  heard 
a    gentleman    who   was   a    Member    of 
this  House  tell  an    interesting  and  sig- 
nificant story.     The   hon.  Member  wa* 
in  a  country  village,  and,  seeing  an  old 
woman  leaving    the  post  office  with   an 
unstamped  letter  in  her  hand,  ascertained 
it   was   from   her    son  in  Australia  and 
that   she  was  not  able  to  affiord  the  6d. 
postage.      The  hon.   Member   paid    the 
postage,     and    the     next   time    he  was 
in     the     village     the     postmaster      in- 
formed him  that  the  reply  brought  £6 
for  the  old  woman,  which  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  comforts  of  her  home. 
That   story  illustrated    one  side  of  the 
advantages     of     a     cheap    postal    rate 
throughout   the   Empire.       There    were 
many    who   desired  to   see   the  Empire 
treated  as  a  Postal   Unit,  into  which  the 
other  great  English-speaking  Empire  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  sooner  or  later  enter ;  and  he  hoped 
that  official  or  departmental  slaggish&esi 
would     not  be  allowed  to  prevent  oar 
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taking  advantage  of  a  real  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  consolidating  our 
Imperial  system.  The  least  vulnerable 
annour  was  made  up  of  the  smallest 
links.  Imperial  Penny  Postage  would 
be  a  small  link,  but  it  would  be  a 
strong  one.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  emphatically  record  its  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  reform,  so  that  as  soon  as 
possible  the  Postmaster  General  might 
be  able  to  do  something  to  piece  together 
what  was  a  most  important  and  valuable 
part  of  our  Imperial  organisation,  for  he 
held  that  the  means  of  communication 
were  not  one  bit  less  important  to  the 
Empire  than  the  means  of  defence.  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That,"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  arid  the  words 
**  in  view  of  the  recent  declaration  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no 
serious  financial  or  administrative  objections  to 
such  a  step,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
charge  for  the  transmission  of  letters  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  should  be  reduced  to  one  penny  per 
half-ounce  letter,'* — (J/r.  Loder,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposetl  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'* 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
rise  early  in  the  Debatp  for  two  reasons 
— in  the  first  place,  because  of  an  alleged 
declaration  said  to  have  been  made  by 
me  to  a  deputation  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Motion  my  hon.  Friend 
opposite  has  moved  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  well  the  House  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
before  recording  their  votes  upon  the 
question,  which  everyone  will  admit  is  an 
interesting  and  important  one.  I  am 
dealing  now  with  the  personal  aspect  of 
the  Motion  as  it  affects  myself.  It  states 
that  I  said  to  the  deputation  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League  that  there 
were  no  serious  or  financial  objections  to 
the  adoption  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage. 
I  adhere  to  every  word  I  said  upon  that 
occasion,  but  perhaps  some  explanation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  convey  to  the 
House  exactly  what  I  meant.  The 
argument  had  been  used  by  a  member  of 
the  deputation  that  the  reduction  of  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  postage  from  2^d. 


to  Id.  would  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
Revenue  of  £75,000.  Dealing  only  with 
that  statement,  I  said  I  could  not  admit 
the  accuracy  of  the  figure,  but  that,  as 
far  as  that  amount  was  concerned,  I  did 
not  consider  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  if  on  other  grounds  he  was 
satisfied  the  reform  was  justifiable,  would 
consider  it  a  serious  difficulty  in  meeting 
a  general  demand,  both  on  the  part  of 
this  country  and  the  Colonies,  if  such 
demand  existed  and  he  had  a  surplus  at 
his  disposal.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  administrative  difficulty,  I  need 
not  go  further  than  what  I  said  to  the 
deputation.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Cirencester  (Mr.  Lawson)  has  suggested 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  which  is  for  establishing  an  Im- 
perial Penny  Postage,  what  is  known  as 
an  Ocean  Penny  Postage.  I  have  only 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  Imperial  Penny 
Postage  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ad- 
ministrative difficulty  in  the  way,  for  all 
it  would  mean  is  the  reduction  of  the  2\A. 
rate  to  a  Id.  rate ;  but  Ocean  Penny 
Postage,  the  alternative  idea  thrown  out 
by  my  hon.  Friend,  would  mean  serious 
administrative  difficulty. 

•Mr.  H.  lawson  :  I  only  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  future  ideal,  but  I  spoke  in 
favour  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage. 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  Well,  I  am  only 
dealing  with  it  as  an  alternative  sugges- 
tion— not  as  one  suggested  by  my  hon. 
Friend  in  preference  to  Imperial  Penny 
Postage.  But  the  Ocean  Penny  Postage 
would  mean  serious  administrative 
difficulties.  I  do  not  say  it  would  mean 
difficulties  insuperable  to  the  officials  of 
the  Post  Office.  They  could,  no  doubt, 
overcome  them.  But  it  would  mean  new 
contracts,  which  form  the  heaviest  item 
in  the  Postal  Service  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  a  system  which  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
legitimate  desire  of  the  public  in  this 
country.  What  the  public  desire  is, 
first,  regularity  ;  and,  secondly,  rapidity  ; 
and  a  system  of  Ocean  Penny  Posta!ge 
by  which  letters  would  go  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies  by  sea, 
and  therefore  in  many  cases  by  much 
longer  routes,  would  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  public.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  whenever  the  time 
comes — ^and  I  do  not  say  it  will  not  come 
before  long — for  instituting  a  Pennj 
Postage  to  the  Colonies  and  India  it 
would    not    be    by    an    Ocean    Penny 
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Postage,  but  by  the  routes  which  now 
exist,  which  are  the  shortest  and  most 
rapid  routes  conuecting  the  Uuited  King- 
dom with  the  various  branches  of  the 
Empire.  The  Ocean  Penny  Postage  is  not 
one  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public.  In 
1888,  the  Grovernment  of  that  day  intro- 
duced an  alternative  route  to  the 
Australian  Colonies  by  sea,  for  which  the 
charge  was  4d.  instead  of  6d.  The  mails, 
of  course,  took  a  much  longer  time  in 
delivery,  and^  thei^fore,  the  alternative 
route  was  made  very  little  use  of, .  and 
oertainly  did  not  justify  the  experiment. 
•Mr.  HENNIKER  HE  ATON  (Canter- 
bury) :  Has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
statistics  bearing  out  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  am  unable  to 
give  the  figures,  but  I  believe  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  public  made  use  of  it 
only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  which  had  been  hoped 
for.  I  mentioned  that  we  should  have 
new  Packet  Contracts  if  an  Ocean  Penny 
Postage  were  established.  I  should  like 
to  quote  some  figures  as  to  the  loss  on 
these  Packet  Contracts.  On  the  new 
Packet  Contracts,  in  1889-90  there  was 
an  estimated  loss  of  £281,200;  in  1890-1, 
the  year  before  the  2^d.  rate  was  estab- 
lished, the  loss  increased  to  £299,200  ; 
and  in  1891-2,  the  year  after  the  reduc- 
tion to  2^d.,  it  was  £414,460.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  an 
ocean  system  of  Penny  Postage  is  not  one 
which  would  meet  with  general  approval. 
Under  the  old  rates  of  4d.  and  6d.  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  mails  resulted  in  a 
substantial  loss  to  the  Post  Office.  The 
Colonial  and  Indian  mails  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  charge  for  the  Packet 
Service,  and  I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to 
say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
figures  which  I  mentioned  represent  the 
loss  upon  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Service 
under  the  old  rates.  In  1891,  the  post- 
age on  Indian  letters  was  reduced  to  2^d. 
On  April  17,  1890,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  Budget  speech,  stated 
that  this  reduction  would  entail  a  loss  in 
A  complete  year  of  £105,000  in  addition 
to  the  loss  already  incurred  under  the  old 
rates.  Mr.  Raikes,  the  Postmaster 
'General  in  the  same  year,  on  the  8th 
May  stated  that  still  a  further 
loss,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
£105,000  due  to  the  reduction  to  2^., 
which  was  an  addition  to  the  loss  in- 
curred under  the  old  rate,  would  be 
i.75,000,   if  the  rate  were  still  furth^ 
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reduced  to  Id.  An  estimate  which  I 
have  made  lately  shows  that  the  loss, 
if"*tlle  postage  were  reduced  to  Id. 
would  be  somewhere  between  £90,000 
and  £100,000  a  year ;  in  addition  to  the 
£105,000  which  was  the  result  of  the  re- 
duction to  2^d.,  which  was  itself — as  I 
have  shown — «n  additional  loss  on  the 
substantial  loss  incurred  under  the  old 
rate^  It  is  said  that  the  loss  would  be 
compensated  fov  by  the  increase  that 
wioutd  take  place  in  the  correspondence. 
That  is  not  the  experience  of  past  reduc- 
tions, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  the  result  in  this  case.  I  ask  the 
Houseto  remember  that,  so  far  as  Colonial 
letters  are  concerned,  the  Post  Office  has 
to  deal  with  four  services — the  Inland 
Service,  the  Channel  Service,  the 
Foreign  Land  Transit  Service,  and  the  Sea 
Transit  Service — before  the  mails  reach 
their  destination.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  return  letter  from  the 
Colonies  to  be  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Post  Office — that  is  to  say,  there  is  also 
the  inland  service  upon  the  return  letter 
for  which  the  Post  Office  receives  no  re- 
numeration.  A  very  carefully  considered 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  inland  ser- 
vice on  an  out-going  letter  shows 
that  it  is  something  over  ^.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  actual  frac- 
tional estimate  of  the  cost,  but  it  is 
certainly  over  ^.  But  then  there  is  a 
similar  charge  of  ^d.  upon  the  incoming 
letter,  and  for  the  service  performed  on 
the  incoming  letter  nothing  is  received 
by  the  Post  Office.  Therefore,  on  the 
outgoing  letter  and  the  return  letter,  the 
Post  Office  incurs  a  charge  of  over  Id. 
for  inland  service  alone.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult 
for  my  hon.  Friend  opposite  to  prove  that 
an  increase  in  the  correspondence  would 
recoup  the  Post  Office  for  the  reduction 
to  a  penny  rate. 

•Mr.  LODER  :  I  did  not  say  that  1 
expected  the  increase  in  the  correspond- 
ence would  pay.  On  the  contrary,  1  said 
there  would  be  a  loss. 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  am  sorry  I  put 
an  argument  into  my  hon.  Friend's 
mouth  which  he  did  not  use.  But  it  is 
an  argument  I  have  often  seen,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  for  Canterbury 
has  used  it  over  and  over  again.  The 
statement  I  have  made  shows  thai  the 
greater  the  correspondence,  the  greater 
would  be  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office. 
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Now  I  come  to  the  real  difEculty  of  deal- 
ing with  this  questiou  at  the  present 
time.  It  arises  out  of  the  Postal  Con- 
gress at  Vienna  in  1891.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Postmaster  General  had 
control  over  Colonial  internal  postal 
arrangements.  That  lasted  np  to  the 
time  when  Legislative  Assemblies  were 
granted  to  the  Colonies,  and  when  thej 
were  allowed  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  their  internal  postal  accommo- 
dation. An  Act  was  passed  in  1849  by 
which  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Postmaster  General  in  this  connection, 
except  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  in 
the  Colonies,  were  referred  to  the  Home 
Government ;  but  from  that  time  the 
Postmanter  General  practically  ceased 
altogether  to  have  any  interference  with 
the  arrangements  for  sending  the  mails 
from  the  Colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1874  a  new  phase  was  entered  upon, 
when  the  universal  Postal  Union  was 
established.  The  Postal  Union  was 
recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1875, 
and  in  1876  British  India  and  in  1878 
Canada  became  members.  Both  these 
portions  of  the  Empire  were  recognised 
as  independent  members  of  the  Union, 
and  were  given  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  independent  members.  In  1890 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  was  taken  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Home  Government  to  alter  the  rates  of 
postage  to  the  Colonies,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Postal  Union  or  not ;  and 
they,  instead  of  the  opinion  which  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton 
has  stated,  gave  the  most  definite  and 
distinct  opinion  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  whatever  to  alter  the 
rates  of  postage  to  Colonies  during  the 
•continuance  of  the  Convention  and  until 
ihe  next  Postal  Congress  was  held. 

Mr.  LODER  :  I  only  quoted  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  with  regard 
to  those  Colonies  which  were  not  mem- 
beri  of  the  Postal  Union. 

Me.  a.  MORLEY:  That  is  quite 
irue.  All  the  important  Colonies  are 
within  the  Postal  Union.  India  is  a 
jnember  of  the  Postal  Union,  and  Austral- 
asia and  Canada,  and  we  hope  to  get 
very  shortly  the  others.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  at  that  time  was 
clear  and  distinct  with  regard  to  those 
Colonies  that  were  members  of  the 
Postal  Uuiom,  and  it  was  that  the  Go-* 
vemment  had  no  right  to  lower  the  rate 
of  postage  either  with  or  without  their 


consent.^  The  position  of  affairs  wholly 
changed  after  the  meeting  of  the  Con«( 
gross  in  1891.  At  that  time  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies  t  had  resisted  the  pressure^ 
that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  themr 
to  join  the  Postal  Union.  As  the  Mem-^ 
bers  of  the  late  Government  know  per- 
fectly well,  and  as  the  late  Postmaster 
General  knows,  they  resisted  the  de-^ 
sire  that  had  been  expressed  tiiat  they 
should  join  the  Postal  Union  ;  but  in- 
1891  •  they  agreed,  s  after >:  oousidemble> 
difficulty  and  hesitation,  to  join  the  Union 
upon  certain  express  and  definite  condi-* 
tions.  Those  conditions  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress,  as  I  have  explained  to 
the  House.  I  am  now  qnotiog  from  the 
officical  record  of  the  Postal  Congress  of 
1891,  which  appointed  a  Sub-Committee 
to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Australasian  Colonies 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Postal 
Union.  The  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  was  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
acting  on  their  instructions,  did  not  think 
they  ought  longer  to  resist  the  general 
wish,  and  consequently  they  were  about 
to  apply  to  their  Governments  for  autho- 
rity ;  but  they  asked,  however,  to  be 
guaranteed  in  the  first  place  against  an 
immediate  modification,  not  only  of  the 
sea  transit  rates,  but  of  the  postal  rate  of 
25  centimes,  which  was  the  rate  settled 
by  the  Postal  Union.  The  whole  Con-' 
gross  embodied  in  its  official  record  of 
the  proceedings  a  paragraph  which  ex- 
plained the  conditions  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies— namely,  that  the  postal  rates 
for  letters  should  not  be  modified,  but 
that  the  Australasian  Colou'es  should  have 
the  right  to  maintain  or  establish  between 
themselves  postal  tariffs  lower  than  those 
of  the  Uuioii.  Now,  I  understand  my 
hon.  Friend  to  say  that  means  they  were 
not  to  have  imposed  upon  them  lower 
rates  than  2^. ;  but  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  that  declaration  that  bears 
that  out ;  the  declaration  was  clear  and 
distinct,  that  they  would  join  the  Postal 
Union  if  they  were  guaranteed  against  a 
reductioc,  not  only  upon  the  rates  of 
letters  to  England,  but  of  letters  from 
England  to  the  Colonies,  and  a  general 
guarantee  that  the  rate  of  2^.  should 
not  be  reduced  until  the  next  Postal 
Convention. 

•Mb,  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) :  Will  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  the  words  ? 
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Mb.  a.  MORLEY  :  Certainly,  I  will 
read  them — 

"  It  is  understood,  moroever,  the  passage  rates 
for  letters  of  25  centimes  for  15  grammes  shall 
not  be  modified  during  the  same  i>eriod,  the 
period  being  until  after  the  next  quinquennial 
Congress." 

And  I  would  point  out  that  what  the 
Colonies  wished  to  be  guaranteed  against 
was  not  a  reduction  of  the  rates  between 
the  Colonies  and  England  or  England 
and  the  Colonies,  but  to  be  guaranteed 
against  a  reduction  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  2^d.  rate  was  brought  about 
bj  the  desire  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  reduce  their  rate,  and  so  the  rate  might 
be  forced  on  them  if  other  parts  of  the 
world  wished  further  to  reduce  the  rates. 
I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  officials 
of  the  Foreign  Office  on  this  question. 
As  the  House  knows,  these  Conventions 
are  ratified  ;  they  were  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Vienna  where  this 
Congress  took  place  ;  they  are  diplomatic 
documents  that  have  a  diplomatic  flavour 
about  them.  The  opinion  of  the  Foreign 
Office  is — 

"  That  we  could  not  reduce  the  rates  till  the  next 
Postal  Conference,  unless  we  get  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  pai^ies  to  the  Postal  Union. 

And  it  goes  on — 

"  Although  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  strict 
Treaty  obligation,  it  is  a  question  of  good  faith 
in  giving  effect  to  an  express  and  rccordetl  en- 
gagement." 

Mr.  LAWSON  :  Does  that  apply  to 
other  places  than  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  Yes  ;  but  I  think 
in  face  of  that  declaration — and  I  venture 
to  submit  that  it  is  perfectly  well- 
founded — my  hon.  Friend  would  be  wise 
not  to  ask  the  House  to  pledge  the  Go- 
vernment to  do  a  thing  which,  on  these 
terms,  is  a  breach  of  good  faith.  I  think 
this  is  an  obligation,  however  much  we 
may  differ  about  it,  which  absolutely 
binds  our  hands.  I  would  only  make 
just  one  other  remark  on  this  point.  Even 
if  we  had  not  joined  this  undertaking  not 
to  lower  the  rates  of  the  Postal  Union, 
we  are  absolutely  bound  in  honour,  in  the 
case  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  of 
Canada,  and  of  India,  not  to  lower  the 
postal  rates  below  2^d.  without  their 
consent,  as  they  were  independent  parties 
to  the  Convention.  We  have  admitted 
them  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  which 
we  enjoy,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
Convention,  which  fixed  2^.  not  only  as 
the  maximum  but  as  the  minimum  rate, 


we  were  precluded  from  lowering  that 
except  under  circumstances  of  general 
agreement  to  that  reduction.  Only  one 
word  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Colonial  Governments,  and  here  I  would 
venture  to  urge  as  an  argument  to  those 
whose  object  it  is  to  draw  a  closer  bond 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
members  of  the  Empire  whether  it  is  not 
important  that  we  should  be  certain,  be- 
fore bringing  about  a  change  of  this  kind, 
that  the  Colonies  are  anxious  for  it  ? 
There  have  been  certain  references  made 
to  newspapers — to  The  Star,  for  instance 
— as  representing  public  feeling.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  represents  the  whole 
feeling,  nor  do  I  think  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  this  country  or  in  the 
Colonies  represent  the  real,  thoughtful 
public  opinion  on  questions  of  this  kind. 
The  Postmaster  General  of  Cape  Colony, 
who  was  over  here  in  September  of  last 
year,  was  interviewed,  and  he  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  proposal  connected 
with  the  name  of  my  hon.  Friend.  In 
Canada  the  other  day  at  Ottawa,  in  last 
March,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  in- 
land postage  from  3  cents  to  2  cents,  and 
the  Postmaster  General  stated  the  reduc- 
tion in  Canada  was  impossible.  I  may 
mention  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reduction  was  in  order  to  assimilate  the 
organisation  of  the  inland  postage  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  stated  the  reduction  was  impos- 
sible, as  you  could  not  compare  75,000,000 
letter  writers  in  the  United  States  with  a 
few  million  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
question  was  decided  by  a  Division,  and 
was  defeated  on  the  argument  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  At  Melbourne,  in 
Victoria,  Mr.  Patterson  repudiated  the 
idea  that  consent  had  been  given  on 
behalf  of  Victoria  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton,  according  to  a  cable 
message  in  The  Argus^  to  the  edTect  that 
it  had  been  agreed  to. 

•Mr.  henniker  HEATON  :  The 
cable  message  stated  that  I  had  declared 
that  the  Colonies  would  agree  to  a 
general  imposition  of  penny  postage  to 
and  from  the  Colonies.  I  merely  said  to 
the  Colonies. 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY:  Well,  at  that 
time  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Patterson  waf? 
that  the  reduction  was  impossible  from 
their  point  of  view.  Then  in  Hobart 
Town  there  was  a  proposal  to  reduce 
the  postcard  rate  from  1^.  to  \d^ 
and  to  have  a  general  reduction  of  the 
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inland  rate  from  2d.  to  Id.,  so  as  to 
secure  an  inter-colonial  Id.  rate.  That 
was  rejected  without  a  Division,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  2^.  postage  and  to  finan- 
cial depression.  Then,  Sir,  in  New 
South  Wales  a  very  important  statement 
was  made  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
He  said — 

"  It  is  estimated  that  in  New  South  Wales 
alone  the  redaction  from  6:1.  to  2^d.  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  £11;000  a  year,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  reduction  to  Id.  will  result  in  a  further  loss  of 
at  least  an  equal  amount.** 
He  also  states — 

**  It  is  well  known  thaj  even  the  present 
change  of  2d.  per  half-ounce  does  not  now 
pay. 

And  Che  House  will  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  our  Colonies  have  increased  their 
postal  rate  for  letters  from  Id.  to  2d., 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  say — 

**That  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  £11,000  a 
year,  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  inland 
rate,  which  would  necessarily  have  to  follow 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  lead  to  a  still  further  loss  of 
£70,0(X)  a  year  for  inland  mails,  and  possibly 
another  £30,000  for  inter-colonial.** 

And  he  states,  also,  that  in  his  view  the 
reduction  to  Id.  is  an  impossibility.  I 
have  stated  the  facts,  financial  and 
administrative,  and  the  results  of  the 
Conference  at  Vienna,  fully  to  the  Hoi^se, 
and  I  have  stated  that  the  reduction  to 
Id.  would  mean  a  still  further  loss  to 
the  Postal  Revenue  of  £100,000,  and  I 
have  also  *stated  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies, 
no  considerable  evidence  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonies  with  this  pro- 
posed reduction.  Further,  our  action 
is  limited  by  the  fact,  first  of 
all,  that  the  principal  Colonies  are 
portions  of  the  Empire,  India,  Australia, 
and  Canada,  are  members  of  the  Postal 
Conference,  we  have  no  right  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  2^.  to  Id.  without  the  con- 
sent of  those  portions  of  the  Empire 
which  are  members  of  the  Postal  Con- 
ference ;  in  the  second  place,  we  are 
absolutely  precluded  from  taking  that 
step  in  consequence  of  the  guarantee 
given  at  Vienna  in  1891.  I  am  not 
going  to  criticise  that  guarantee.  The 
object  of  those  who  represented  the  Post 
Office  was  to  persuade  Australia  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Postal  Union  ; 
that  object  everyone  will  agree  with, 
and  I  am  not  inclined  to  criticise  their 
action  in  assenting  to  the  cobditions.  I 
do   not  say  the  time  may  not  come — I 
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think  very  likely  it  may  come — when  that 
obligation  having  come  to  an  end,  when 
we  have  evidence  that  we  mav  have  of  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies 
to  agree  to  a  reduction,  when  possibly  the 
wave  of  depression,  which  has  not  only 
affected  this  country  but  the  Colonies, 
may  happily  come  to  an  end, 
and  when  we  may  have  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  a  substantial 
surplus  at  his  back,  I  do  not  say  the 
time  may  not  come  when  this  country 
will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  certain  part 
of  its  Revenue  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
change  advocated.  But  I  do  most 
earnestly  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Government,  or  for 
any  Government,  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  I  therefore  hope  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  however  much  they  may 
sympathise  with  the  general  object  that 
underlies  the  Motion,  will  decline  to  give 
it  support. 

•Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  said, 
he  ipust  first  make  it  clear  that  the 
object  they  had  in  view  was  that  the 
domestic  rate  of  postage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  Empire — that 
was  to  say,  that  the  domestic  rate  of 
postage  between  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  should  be  extended  to  the 
Colonies,  because  they  contended  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  a  letter  from  here  to 
Australia  was  no  greater  than  carrying 
it  from  here  to  Ireland  or  to  Jersey. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  most  happily  and  truly  said  "that 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  or 
Tasmania  were  no  less  dear  to  them  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  or  Surrey."  He 
asked  the  House  to  give  practical  effect 
to  the  Prince's  words  by  making  uniform 
our  Imperial  penny  postage,  so  that  it 
would  be  no  dearer  to  our  people  to- 
correspond  with  one  another  whether  in 
the  Antipodes  or  in  Ireland.  Before  going 
into  the  main  question,  probably  he  had 
better  reply  at  once  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  The  first  thing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  placed  before 
them  was  that  when  all  the  sea  postage 
was  reduced  from  6d.  to  4d.  to  Australia 
there  was  no  great  increase  in  the  corre- 
spondence. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  have  been  misled  or  he  could  not 
have  made  a  statement  of  that  kind, 
because  considering  the  unpopular  rate 
there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
correspondence,  for  in  one  year  over 
600,000     letters     came     by     sea     from 
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Australia.     In    answer  to  questions  the 
late     Mr.     Raikes,     when     Postmaster 
General,  gave  replies  which  showed  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  4d.  rate  over 
the  6(1.  rate.     The  2^.  rate  was  not  a 
popular  rate,  and  he  was  nOt  surprised 
that  the  increase  of  correspondence  had 
not  heen  so  great   as  could  be  wished. 
'  The  popular  rate  was  Id.  rate.     He  did 
not  wish  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
the  Postmaster  General  as  to  the  technical 
difficulties  before  him,  but  he  desired  to 
bring  before  the  House  this  fact :  that  last 
year  there  was  an  exchange  of  3,800,000 
letters   at   2^d.  each   between   England 
and  Australia,  and  there  were  carried  in 
the  same  bags  9,000,000  newspapers  at 
Id.  each  ;  and  it  was  insulting  to  common 
.sense  to  say  that  if  the  newspapers  could 
be  carried  at  Id.  the  letters  could  not  be 
carried   at    Id.    too.      The    Post   Office 
Returns  showed  that  by  the  same  mail 
from  England  there  were  despatched  on 
a   certain  day    3,410  lbs.  of   letters   for 
Australia  and  India   and  41,000  lbs.  of 
newspapers    and     other    matter.      The 
revenue  from  each   was  almost  exactlv 
equal.     Taking  the  Returns  of  our  Post 
Office,  the  French  and  Italian  Govern- 
ment made  its  charges  for  the  transit  of 
these  mails  across  the  Continent  without 
ever   touching   them   at   all.     But  they 
charged  5d.  for  2|^lb8.  of  newspapers  and 
88.  4d.  for  2jlb8.  of  letters.     Was  this 
tair  ?     He    could    get    a    special    train 
from  Calais   to  Brindisi  for  £500,  and 
the    Postmaster    General    had    to    pay 
£1,200.     Scandals   like   these   ought  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  they  showed  that  there 
was  a  margin  amply  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  reduction  of  the  charges  for  postage. 
The  Postmaster  General  quoted  a  Report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  the  Postmaster  at  the 
Cape  was  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
Sir  Arthur  Blackwood — he  was  a  respon- 
sible   Government    official.     The   Cape 
papers  were  enthusiastically  in  favour  of 
the  scheme,  and  the 'Cape  Government 
had  devoted  enormous  sums   to  establish 
penny  postage  throughout  a  vast  portion 
of  South  Africa,  and      if    letters  could 
be   carried   throughout    that  colony  for 
Id.,    it    was    absurd    to    say    that    we 
could  not   carry  them  across  the  ocean 
for  Id.     He    was   amazed  at  what  had 
fallen     from     the   Postmaster    General 
about  Australia,  for  he  had  shown  letters 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
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influential   colonists   stating    they   were 
rejoiced  at   the  proposal   to  establish  a 
penny  postage,  and  if   it  was  started  by 
England  as  a  domestic  postal  arrange- 
ment they  would   gladly   distribute   our 
letters.     He  maintained  that  the  officials 
in  this  country  had  never  seriously  and 
honestly  considered  the  question,  or  fairly 
consulted   the  Colonies  '  on  the  subject. 
He   relied   on   the    present    Postmaster 
GeneraPs    statement   to  the  deputation 
that  ''  even  greater  difficulties  than  the 
present  had  been  met  and  overcome  by 
the  capable  postal  officials  of  this  country.^* 
Last  year  we  practically  made  £250,000 
by    our    arrangement   with   the    Postal 
Union,  because  England  sent  out  5,550,000 
letters  and  received  the  postage  of  them, 
while  other  countries  received  the  postage 
for  4,000,000  letters  which  they  sent  us. 
England   sent   five   letters   outwards   to 
every  four  she  received.     He  had  now  to 
approach  a   very   serious   matter.     The 
Postmaster  General  had  distinctly  stated 
that  the  Postmaster  General  of  Canada 
was  against  penny  postage.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  did  not  quote 
the  most   important  statement  made  by 
the  Postmaster  General  of  Canada.     In 
that  statement,  in  reference  to  his  (Mr. 
Heaton^s)  proposal  for  a  penny  postage 
to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  Postmaster 
General  of  Canada  said — 

*'  It  is  a  grand  project,  and  personally  I 
should  like  to  see  it  accepted  by  the  BomiDion* 
Whatever  the  Imperial  Authorities  *may  do  in 
the  matter  of  reducing  the  postage  <j  corre- 
spondence sent  from  England  to  the  Colonies  is 
for  them  to  decide.  If  they  adopt  Mr.  Heaton^s 
scheme  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.** 

Could  a  responsible  Minister  have 
spoken  more  plainly  or  strongly  ? 
Surely  a  statement  of  that  kind  ought  to 
have  been  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  said,  he  quoted 
from  a  statement  which  showed  that  the 
Postmaster  General  of  Canada  was  op- 
posed to  any  proposal  for  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  postage. 

•Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  said, 
the  Postmaster  General  of  Canada 
opposed  any  reduction  of  postage 
throughout  Canada,  but  he  did  not  oppoee 
any  reduction  of  postage  in  England. 
At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
sent  letters  to  all  parts  of  Canada,  wei^* 
ing  under  one  ounce,  for  Id.  We  hmd 
universal  halfpenny  postage  for  newv* 
papers  and  all  printed  matter  two  ounces 
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in  weight  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
To-day  we  had  penny  postage  for 
letters  under  half  an  ounce  to  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  for  soldiers  and 
sailors.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  postal 
officials  should  have  made  such  an  outcry 
about  Imperial  Penny  Postage,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  already  in  full  operation  for 
a  iiniited  class — namely,  the  Forces  of 
the  Crown  serving  abroad.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  was  taken  from  The  Post 
Office  Guide : — 

**  Non  -  oommissioned  officers,  schoolmasters, 
Bchoolmistresses,  private  soldiers,  seamen, 
writers  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  whether  servinj^ 
on  8ea  or  land,  in  a  British  Possession  or  Foreign 
Country,  the  Gape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  en- 
rolled pensioners  in  Canada,  can  send  and 
receive  prepaid  letters  not  exceeding  the  weight 
of  half  an  ounce  for  a  postage  of  Id." 

Seventy  thousand  soldiers  in  India  and 
sailors  in  Australia  and  Canada  enjoyed 
this  privilege.  With  such  facts  as 
these  before  them,  he  contended  there  was 
no  valid  argument  against  the  scheme  for 
the  penny  postage  of  letters.  Every  year 
there  were  something  like  from  250,000 
to  300,000  emigrants  leaving  our  shores, 
many  of  them  never  to  return.  They 
went  forth  tracking  their  way  through 
the  bush  and  over  prairies,  bridging 
mighty  rivers,  levelling  mountains,  fer- 
tilising deserts,  building  new  cities,  and 
adding  more  wealth  to  our  Empire.  He 
contended  it  was  the  highest  policy  to 
encourage  these  people  to  communicate 
with  their  friends  at  home.  But  this 
2^.  rate  had  a  bad  effect  upon  corre- 
spondence, and  in  a  few  years  they 
dropped  writing  altogether,  and  forgot 
the  old  country.  It  would  interest  the 
House  of  Commons  to  know  what  these 
emigrants  did  for  the  people  in  the  old 
country.  Last  year  there  were  sent  in 
money  orders  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  £184,756;  from  other  parts  of 
Africa,  £92,878  ;  from  Australia, 
£344,196  ;  from  India,  £142,322  ;  from 
New  Zealand,  £72,630 ;  from  the  West 
Indies,  £200,151  ;  and  from  other 
Colonies,  £70,114  ;  from  Canada, 
£215,723 ;  making  a  total  of  £1,323,670. 
He  considered  they  should  do  all  they 
could  to  encourage  correspondence,  even 
from  that  point  of  view.  This  money 
came  in  small  money  orders  from  10s.  to 
£5,  and  was  most  acceptable  to  the 
old  people  at  home  to  pay  their 
rent,  buy  food,  and  other  comforts. 
He  said  it  lay  with  us  to  grant  the 
people  at  home  and   abroad  this  great 


boon  of  cheap  correspondence.  The 
letters  that  would  result  from  it  might 
be  regarded  as  so  much  good  seed  which 
would  yield  a  harvest  by  promoting 
trade,  and  creating  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
throughout  the  Empire  such  as  had  not 
been  created  by  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
In  reply  to  another  objection  by  the 
postal  officials,  he  would  give  the 
answer  he  gave  for  the  information  of 
Mr.  Raikes — 

"The  other  objection  raised  is  that  Penny 
Postage  is  impossible,  because  each  country 
ought  to  have  one  penny  per  letter,  and  so  the 
postage  ought  to  be  twopence.  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  Will  any  one  say  that  it  costs 
more  to  send  a  letter  ftrom  here  to  France  than 
from  here  to  Ireland  ?  A  great  confusion,  too» 
arises  on  the  question  of  delivery.  If  I  get  10 
million  letters  in  Liverpool  from  London  for 
delivery  on  board  a  ship  then  bound  for  New 
York,  and  receive  in  exchange  there  10  million 
letters  from  New  York  for  delivery  in  London, 
both  in  sealed  bags,  I  shall  have  to  deliver  to 
the  parties  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed 
only  10  million  letters,  and  not  20  million 
letters.  I  shall  have  received  the  penny  postage, 
in  other  words,  on  10  inillion  letters  which  I 
have  coUectetl  and  delivered.  It  is  really  one 
transaction,  plus  the  cost  of  sea  conveyance.  I 
trust  I  have  matle  the  matter  clear  ;  that  sending 
10  million  letters  to  be  delivered  in  another 
country,  and  in  exchange  delivering  10  million 
letters  from  another  country,  only  amounts  to 
one  transaction.  Another  advantage  we  get — 
or  at  least  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gets — is  in  exchange.  Under  the  Postal  Union 
every  country  keeps  its  own  postage,  and  the 
country  to  which  the  letters  are  sent  undertakes 
the  delivery  without  charge.  But  we  in  England 
send  away  to  foreign  parts  five  letters  on  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  England 
receives  full  postage,  and  we  receive  from  abroad 
only  fours,  letters  which  the  foreign  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  receive  postage  on.  England 
made  last  year  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  by 
this  little  tmnsaction.  Let  us,  then,  listen  no 
more  to  this  stupid  argument  that  we  should 
have  twopence  on  every  letter.  To  put  the 
matter  another  way.  There  are  two  main 
sources  of  expenditure — for  collection  and  dis- 
tribution ;  the  cost  of  carriage  being  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Now,  on  our  outgoing 
letters  we  are  savol  the  cost  of  distribution,  and 
on  incoming  letters  the  cost  of  collection. 
Practically,  therefore,  it  is  but  one  transaction, 
as  above  contended.  Let  us  always  remember 
that  to-day  we  can  send  a  newspaper  under 
four  ounces  in  weight  to  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world  for  a  penny.  Surely  we  can 
send  a  letter,  the  eighth  of  this  weight,  for  the 
same  money." 

The  Postmaster  General  said  he  was 
against  Ocean  Penny  Postage,  but  he 
would  ask  him  at  least  to  give  it  a  trial, 
and  he  could  assure  him  it  would  entail 
no  loss.  He  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  postal  officials. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  he  and  three  other 
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geutlemen  oifered  to  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  sign  a  guarantee 
against  all  loss  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  establish  a  penny  postage  to 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  That  offer  was 
declined,  and  he  thought  it  very  unfair 
that  the  Post  Office  officials  of  this 
country  should  be  so  strong  as  to  induce 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  reject  such  a 
necessary  reform.  He  heartily  supported 
the  Motion.  And  he  begged  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  show  by  their  vote  that  evening 
that  the  love  of  Britannia  for  her  chil- 
dren was  not  less  deep,  not  less  wide, 
than  the  ocean  which  was  at  once  the 
highway  and  the  bulwark  of  her  Empire. 
•Sir  J.  FEBGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  occasion,  because  I  have  so 
recently  been  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment now  presided  over  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  necessarily 
have  had  under  my  consideration  this 
proposal,  .  which,  undoubtedly,  has  re- 
ceived a  large  measure  of  popular  sup- 
port. The  Member  'for  Brighton,  who 
introduced  the  subject,  referreil  to  the 
popular  favour  with  which  it  had  been 
received  ;  and  my  hon.  Friend  who  has 
just  sat  down — who  has  associated  his 
name  with  this  matter,  and  also  with 
very  many  measures  of  reform — refers  to 
a  wider  circle  of  adherents  for  the 
project.  It  is  always  very  depressing 
to  have  to  meet  large  and  popular 
proposals  with  commonplace  objections  ; 
but,  nevertheless,'  I  think  we  must 
be  largely  swayed  in  this  House  by 
material  considerations.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  interesting 
speech  the  other  night,  referred  to  the 
.somewhat  thoughtless  manner  in  which 
even  Members  of  this  House  give  their 
adhesion  to  flattering  and  promising 
schemes  without  regard  to  their  financial 
effects,  and  we  are  at  this  moment  smart- 
ing under  the  effects  of  undue  and,  per- 
haps, sometimes  thoughtless  liberality. 
I  am  sure  none  of  us,  for  a  moment,  re- 
gret that  hard-working  men  should  be 
better  paid,  and  perhaps  no  money  is 
given  with  greater  satisfaction  by  this 
House  than  that  which  is  voted  for  the 
better  payment  of  the  Public  Service.  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  glad  that  the  nume- 
rous persons  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
and  especially  in  the  Post  Office,  are  now 
receiving,  for  the  most  part,  higher 
wages  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr,  Henniker  Heaton 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  reminded 
us  that  we  are  paying  nearly  £500,000 
more  this  year  for  these  higher  wages 
than  we  were  a  year  ago,  and  that 
forms  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the 
additional  Id.  in  the  Income  Tax 
which  has  been  imposed  to  meet  the 
deficit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
stated  that  foreign  mails  were  carried  at 
a  loss  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  a 
loss  of,  I  think,  £100,000  when  the 
former  rate  of  5d.  and  6d.  was  reduced 
to  2^d.,  and  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
another  £100,000  if  the  proposal  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  be  carried  into  effect. 
That  is  a  very  serious  consideration. 
The  Postal  Revenue  is  not  declining.  It 
grows  in  spite  of  the  heavy  weight  it 
has  to  bear.  It  makes  up  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  Telegraph  Revenue,  and  from 
other  causes.  ,  But  though  long-suffering, 
it  is  not  omnipotent,  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  indeed  for  this  House,  by  yielding 
to  the  demand  for  more  liberality  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  to  do  away  with  the 
greater  part  of  this  surplus  which  still 
accrues  from  the  Post  Office.  It  has 
been  shown  that  £500,000  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  only  a  very  moderate  increase 
to  the  salaries  of  employes  of  the  Post 
Office — an  increase  with  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  they  are  not  all  perfectly  satis- 
fied. It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  see  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  get  rid  of  any  surplus. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  the  Post 
Office  ought  not  to  be  a  Revenue-earning 
Department,  and  no  doubt  its  primary 
object  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  State. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  House  will 
remember  how  few  are  oiu*  resources. 
Our  items  of  Revenue  have  been  reduced 
year  by  year  until  we  have  got  very  few, 
and  in  time  of  emergency  we  have  hardly 
any  to  which  we  can  turn  for  relief  except 
the  Income  Tax,  which  is  a  mode  of 
obtaining  relief  that  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  times  of  great  emergency.  If  we  are 
to  give  up  this  handsome  surplus  from 
the  Post  Office,  nothwithstanding  the 
large  boons  we  have  given  to  the  public 
of  late  years,  I  would  say  there  are  some 
other  branches  of  expenditiu^  the  public 
would  derive  more  benefit  from 
than  what  is  now  proposed.  Why 
should  we  carry  mails  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  an  increasing  loss  ?  The  penny 
postage  bears  a  loss.  The  hon.  Memb^ 
for  Canterbury  spoke  just  now  of  being 
able  to  carry  newspapers  at  Id.  all 
over  the   world,  and  of  printed  matter 
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being  carried  in  such   quantities  for  ^d. 
Owing  to  the  great  concessions  made  in 
late  years  in  the  extension  of  the  ^d. 
post,  enormous  numbers  of  circulars  are 
to-daj  carried  over  the  Kingdom  at  the 
\d.  rate.     They  are  not,  however,  carried 
at  a  profit,  and  the  long-suffering  penny 
post  beai  s  a  loss.     Why  are  those  who 
pay  this  Id.  postage  still   to   bear   the 
weight,  not  only  of  this  loss,  but  also  of 
an  increased    loss  resulting  from   a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  postage  on  letters 
to  the  Colonies  ?     My  hou.  Friend  says 
that  because  the  letters  of  certain  classes 
are  carried  for    Id.  the    letters  of    the 
general  public  should  also  be  carried  at 
that  rate.    I  do  not  think  that  contention 
will   bear   examination.       We  send   our 
soldiers  and  sailors  all  over   the   world 
without  consulting  their  convenience  for 
a  moment.      They  are   often  separated 
from  their  families.     They  do  not  receive 
an  increase  of  pay  by   reason  of   their 
place  of  service,  and  this  cheap  postage 
is  a  privilege    given    them    by   reason 
of  their    service    to     the     public.       It 
does   not   follow,   because  the   Govern- 
ment carry  the  letters  of  these  people  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  that  the  burden  of  the  loss 
caused  by  that  cheaper  rate  should  fall 
on  the  taxpayers,  and  that  if  we  lose 
money  in  the  Post  Office  it  is  to  be  met 
by  taxation  elsewhere.     I  say  we  ought 
not  to  tax  one  class  for  the  benefit  of 
another.    There  are,  briefly,  three  reasons 
why  I  support  the  Postmaster  General. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  right  that  the 
taxpayer  should  be  obliged  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  revenue  loss  for  the  benefit 
of  a  limited   class.     Secondly,  it  is  not 
right  that  the  further  postal  reforms  which 
are    much  required  in    many  directions 
are  to   be  hampered   and  postponed  by 
reason  of  undue  liberality  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  and  thirdly,  I  say,  we  are  precluded 
as  a  matter  of  honour  by  an  international 
agreement  —  entered  into  in  the  public 
interest,    and    greatly    for    the    public 
benefit — from  reducing  the  postage  lower 
than    the    present  Union  rate.       This 
uniform    Union  rate  is   a    great    boon 
indeed.      It    has    been   sought  for   for 
years,  and  now  we  have  established  this 
tmiform   moderate  rate   throughout    the 
world ;  and  I  ventiu'e  to  say,  seeing  that  it 
amounts  to  a  reduction  in  all  cases  of  half, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  it  has  proved  a  very 
great  boon  indeed   to   the  public.     We 
^ve,  of  late  years,  carried  reforms  in  the 
Post    Office    of    unexampled   liberality 


which  are  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  must,  I  think,  now  rest  on  our  oars 
a  little  until  the  revenue  is  somewhat  re- 
couped, as  I  hope  it  will  be  recouped  a 
great  deal  by  the  increased  facilities 
given.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  experiment, 
and  we  must  wait  a  few  years  and  see 
whether  that  result  will  be  obtained. 
As  the  hon.  Member  for  Cirencester  says, 
the  fact  that  the  Revenue  is  not  increas- 
ing is  no  reason  why  reform  should 
cease ;  but  still  we  cannot  go  on  with 
reforms  at  the  same  rate  until  the  revenue 
has  recovered  from  the  fall  caused  by 
reason  of  the  reductions  which  have  been 
made  for  the  public  benefit.  I  venture 
to  think  we  should  wait  a  short  time  at 
least  before  further  reductions  are  made ; 
but  we  shall  join  with  every  Party  in 
the  House,  I  am  sure,  in  the  desire  to 
make  any  further  reductions  aud  improve- 
ments that  the  Public  Revenue  will  admit. 
Meanwhile,  I  hope  the  House  will  see 
that  the  charge  now  proposed  would 
not  be  judicious.  In  fact,  we  are  not,  in 
honour,  at  liberty  to  carry  it  out  at  the 
present  time. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  It  is  not  necessary 

for  any  speaker  to  detain  the  House  for 
a  very  long  time  on  this  question,  not 
even  for  one  who,  like  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  has  just  spoken,  has  had 
practical  experience  in  the  particular 
Department.  This  is  a  subject  in  which 
the  House  may  be  in  danger  of  placing 
itself  in  a  false  position  if  it  should  allow 
itself  to  be  drawn  by  the  attractions  of 
a  very  agreeable  kind  on  to  the  general 
grounds  of  a  very  desirable  proposition. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  we  were 
to  take  a  step  which  would  prove  impru- 
dent in  view  of  finances,  a  step  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  only  of  the 
relations  between  the  countries  of  the 
world,  but  also  different  parts  of  the  same 
Empire,  requires  careful  consideration. 
Although,  strictly  speaking,  we  cannot 
have  a  Treaty  between  us  and  one  of  our 
Colonies,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  we 
may  have  a  covenant  between  us  and  any 
of  the  Colonies  just  as  binding  as  if  it 
were  a  Treaty.  But  let  us  look  how  this 
matter  stands  in  the  matter  of  finance. 
It  cannot  be  said,  certainly,  that  the 
question  is  a  very  large  one.  The  Motion 
recites  that  the  Postmaster  General  has 
stated  that  "there  are  no  serious  financial 
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or  administrative  objections  "  to  the  pro- 
posal.   Undoubtedly  there  are  no  admini- 
strative objections — that   is   to  say,  the 
machinery   of    the    Post   Office,   which 
carries  all  this  traffic  upon  the  rate  of 
2^.,  is  quite  adequate,  and  would  re- 
quire, I  suppose,  no  change  to  carry  it 
on  at  any  other  rate,  whether  higher  or 
lower.     With  regard  to  no  financial  diffi- 
culty, I  think  the  House  must  consider 
that,    although    there    is    no    financial 
difficulty  when  one  considers    the  great 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  always  ready 
to  impose  taxation  for  worthy  purposes, 
we  cannot  say  that  it  is  barred  by  abso- 
lute  financial   necessity.     But   can   you 
say  that  you  have  the  money  in  hand  ? 
Is    there   a  surplus   on  which  you  can 
count    with    a    reasonable    confidence  ? 
Now,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  reduced  his 
surplus   to   the  very  smallest  sum  that 
he   could  venture   to   leave   it   at.      As 
everybody    knows,    and    nobody    better 
than   myself,  if   any   Chancellor   of  the 
Exchequer  were  to  make  his  calculations 
upon  the  supposition  of  any  considerable 
surplus  —  £500,000   or   £1,000,000— it 
would  be  soon  run  in  upon,  and  it  would 
soon  disappear.   But  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  been  content,  or  he  has  forced  himself 
to  be  content,  with  the  modest  sum  of 
£170,000  for  the  year.     It  may  be  said 
that  if  you  take  £90,000  from  that  sum 
it   leaves   £80,000.     I  do   not   wish   to 
press  the  matter  too  far,  but  the  House 
will  remember  that  this  modest  surplus 
has  been  proposed,  not  upon  a  rising,  but 
a  falling  Revenue.     If  it  be,  as  it  is,  a 
falling  Revenue — and  even  if  we  be  not 
disposed  to  indulge  in  pessimistic  calcu- 
lations— it   is  obvious   that   the  margin 
which  has  been  supplied  by  the  surplus 
cannot  be  considered  a  very  large  one  to 
place   at   our  disposal.     As  to  whether 
we  shall   get  the   whole  of   it   or   not, 
probably,    judging    from   recent    occur- 
rences, we   may  assume  that  we   shall 
not   get   it   rather  than   that   we   shall. 
So   much  for  finance :  but  there  is  one 
point  to  consider  with  reference  to  this 
subject.     All  over  the  country,  especially 
in  its  remoter  parts,  there  are  multitudes 
of   people  longing  for  improved   postal 
arrangements,   which   we    do   not   deny 
them,   but   which  we  are  compelled  to 
postpone.     It  is,  therefore,  not  a  denial 
that  we  wish  to  offer  to  this  proposition  ; 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 


on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  understood 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition, not  only  to  speak  in  favour  of  the 
terms  of  the  proposition,  but  likewise  to 
give  it  immediate  effect  were  it  in  our 
power,    I  do  not  understand — indeed.  Sir, 
it  is  undeniable — that  many  of  our  Colonies 
are  not  only  not  concurring  with  us,  but 
are  indifferent  to  this  proposal.    It  would 
be   a    strange    thing,    therefore,    if   the 
House   of  a  Commons,  with  a  doubtful 
surplus,   should   not    employ    it   in   the 
legitimate  wants  of   our   fellow-subjects 
in   England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but 
should  cry  out  for  this  new  arrangement 
with  the  Colonies  when  we  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  it,  and  should  insist 
on  making  arrangements  with  the  Colo- 
nies  which   are    actually  averse   to  the 
beneficial  proposal.     I  stand,  not  on  the 
word  "  Treaty,"  \>\xt  on  the  word  "  Cove- 
nant."     We   have   covenants    which    it 
may  be  impossible   for  the  Government 
without  a  breach  of  honour  to  break  at 
the  present  time.     Our  duty  is  to  consult 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  proposal,  and  are  accustomed 
to  deal  with  it  on  the  obligations  of  their 
official  duty  and  subject  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  to  give  an  account  to 
this  Assembly.    There  are  two  authorities 
to  which  we  naturally  look  :  the  persons 
holding   official   charges  in  the  Foreign 
Department  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown.     It  will  be  admitted  that  their 
declarations,  when  clear  and  unequivocal, 
form  the  weightiest  evidence.  The  opinion 
of    the   Foreign   Office   is   this.      They 
think  it  clear  that  we  could  not  reduce 
the  rates  until  the  next  Postal  Conference 
some  few  years  hence,  unless  we  get  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  to  the 
Postal  Union — ^that  is  to  say,  the  consent, 
not  only  of  the  Colonies,  which  alone  are 
embraced  in  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  but 
the  consent  of  all  the  independent  parties 
to  the  Postal  Union  as  well  with  whom 
the  covenant  is  made. 

"  It  was  a  question  of  good  tidth  in  giying- 
effect  to  an  expressed  and  recorded  engage- 
ment." 

Then  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  in 
1890,  said  that— 

**  Her  Majesty^s  Government  was  not  entitled 
to  establish  such  lower  rates  of  postage  either 
with  foreign  countries  or  with  the  Colonies  who 
were  parties  to  the  Convention,  but  they  ooold 
establish  rates  with  Colonies  not  parties  to  the 
Convention  without  regard  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Postal  Union." 
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I  submit  that  in  all  cases  like  these  we 
are  bound  to  act  on  the  best  evidence 
accessible  to  us.  It  may  be  said  that  we 
should  go  to  the  Colonies  and  invite  them 
to  give  their  consent.  But  the  period 
likely  to  elapse  between  the  present  time 
and  the  revision  of  the  Postal  Convention 
would  be  consumed  in  correspondence, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  go  to  the  Colonies  and  make  that  pro- 
posal to  them.  There  was  so  great  an 
aversion  to  enter  into  the  Convention  now 
subsisting  on  the  part  of  Australia  that 
those  Colonies  only  entered  it  upon  the 
express  condition  that  no  such  change 
as  that  now  proposed  should  be  made 
during  the  existence  of  the  present 
agreement.  We  firmly  believe  that  this 
is  a  question  between  keeping  and  break- 
ing engagements.  We  are  an  Executive 
Government,  and  I  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  place  themselves  in  our 
position.  Suppose  the  parts  reversed, 
and  instead  of  its  being  our  part  to  give 
effect  to  this  Motion  it  was  our  part  to 
pass  the  Motion  and  impose  it  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  when  the 
House  came  to  consider  the  mode  of 
giving  it  effect  they  were  to  find  that  it 
involves  a  breach  of  agreement,  I  ask — 
Would  the  House  of  Commons  proceed 
with  that  engagement  ?  Certainly  it 
would  not.  Well,  Sir,  that  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  House  would  stand  if 
the  responsibility  appertaining  to  us  were 
reversed.  That  is  the  position  in  which 
we  stand  with  respect  to  the  actual  case 
before  us.  I  implore  hon.  Members  to 
consider  whether  they  can  doubt  what 
would  be  our  duty  with  respect  to  any 
question,  from  whatever  source  arising, 
which  imposed  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  what  is  commonly  termed, 
in  homely  phrase,  a  breach  of  faith.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  before  the 
three  years  elapse  the  financial  objections 
would  in  all  probability  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  in  respect  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Government  your  hands 
will  be  free,  and  you  can  then  go  forward 
without  any  reproach  of  conscience  or 
honour  to  the  fulfilment  of  objects  which 
are  altogether  laudable  and  in  which  we 
all  sympathise. 

Mk.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square)  :  I  do  not  like  to  give  a 
silent  vote  on  this  occasion.  For  several 
years  the  hon.  Member  If  or  Canterbury 


pressed  this  Motion  upon  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  we  found  it^to  be  our  duty  to  be 
deaf  to  his  entreaties,  although  they 
were  extremely  persistent,  and  couched  in 
the  most  pressing  and  eloquent  language. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  myself 
whether,  because  I  have  crossed  from 
one  side  of  the  House  to  another,  I  have 
found  salvation  and  changed  my  opinions. 
After  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  which  has  been  read  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  for  me,  and  for  those 
who  have  acted  in  close  connection  with 
me,  to  act  in  breach  of  the  covenant  into 
which  we  ourselves  entered.  It  would 
be  very  desirable,  indeed,  for  us  now  to 
undertake  the  change ;  but  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  margin  on  which  we 
can  calculate  financially,  and  still  more 
on  the  ground  urged  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  it  would  involve  a  breach  of 
faith,  I  do  not  see  how  the  House  can  assent 
to  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  do 
not  see  how,  considering  the  engagement 
entered  into  with  Australia,  we  can  now 
pass  a  Resolution  which  would  practi- 
cally be  a  breach  of  that  engagement. 

Sir  J.  BLUNDELL  MAPLE  (Cam- 

berwell,  Dulwich)  said,  the  matter  was 

one  of  great  importance,  and  he  believed 

the  change  would  be  very  beneficial  and 
would  increase  the  Revenue  of  the  Post 
Office.  He  should  not  vote  for  the 
Motion  on  the  present  occasion  if  the 
Postmaster  General  gave  an  undertaking 
that  he  would  not  enter  into  covenants 
which  would  for  the  future  preclude  the 
House  from  adopting  any  such  Resolu- 
tion. It  was  stated  that  the  loss  in- 
volved by  the  change  would  be  £90,000; 
but,  as  he  had  said,  the  subject  was  an 
important  one,  affecting  the  population  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  thought 
that  sum  might  well  be  spared  out  of  the 
surplus  appertaining  to  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  (Kent, 
Thanet)  :  I  think  the  House  may  be  said 
to  be  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal being  adopted  when  the  favourable 
financial  moment  arrives.  I  would  sug- 
gest, therefore,  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
behind  me  (Mr.  Loder)  that  the  words 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  Resolution 
which  would  bind  the  House  to  inmie- 
diate  aclion,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Resolution    the  words   be  added — "  So 
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sooD  as  circumstances  may  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  that  course/* 

•Mr.  LAWSON  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Mover  of  the  Resolution 
agreeing  to  the  course  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
I  entirely  concur  that  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  a  Division  on  this  subject.  The 
Government  desire  at  the  proper  time, 
when  the  finances  of  the  country  permit, 
and  when  the  assent  of  the  Colonies  has 
been  obtained,  to  carry  out  the  object 
advocated  in  the  Resolution.  I  hope  the 
hon.  Member  the  Mover  of  the  Resolu- 
tion and  the  right  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
James  Lowther)  will  be  satisfied  with 
that  declaration,  and  will  not  attempt  to 
write  words  into  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  :  I  hope 
the  House  will  accept  the  suggestion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

•Mr.  LODER  said,  after  what  had 
been  said  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer he  would  accept  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Lowther). 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Supply — Committee  upon  Monday 
next. 

BARGE    OWNERS    LIABILITY    (No.   1) 
BILL.— (No.  239.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."     *  • 

Mr.       WOOTTON       ISAACSON 

(Tower  Hamlets,  Stepney)  said,  the  Bill 
should  have  been  properly  printed. 

It  being  Midnight,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  upon  Friday 
next. 

RATING  OF  MACHINERY  BILL.— (No.  1.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Mr.  TOMLINSON  objected. 
Committee  deferred  till  Tuesday  next. 
Mr,  James  Lowther 


CROFTERS'  HOLDINGS  (SCOTLAND)  ACT 

(1886)  AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  236.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  p.  McHUGH  (Leitrim,  N.) 
objected. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham, Bordealey)  said,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  press  his 
objection. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  Monday- 
next. 

House  adjourned  at  fire  minutes 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Saturday y  29th  April  1893. 


COMMISSION. 
The     following     Bills    received    the 
Royal  Assent. 

Army   (Annual). 

.  Regimental  Debts  (Consolidation). 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Ten 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  29th  April  1893. 


The  House  met  at  Ten  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners ; — 

The  House  went ; — and,  being  re- 
turned ; — 

ROYAL    ASSENT. 
Mr.  Speaker  reported  the  Royal  As- 
sent to, — 

Army  Annual  Act,  1893. 
Regimental  Debts  Act,  1893. 

Whereupon,  in  pursuance  of  the  Order 
of  the  House  of  Friday  28th  April,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  without 
Question  put. 

House  adjourned  at  twenty  minuteB  aftar 
Ten  o*clock  till  Monday 
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HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Monday^  l$i  May  1893. 


Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

EVICTED    TENANTS    COMMISSION 
(IRELAND). 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

•The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  their  Lordships  would  allow    that 
he  was  making  do   incorrect  statement 
when  he  said  that  they  had  had  very  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  reluctance  in- 
variably displayed  by  noble  Lords  op- 
posite since  1886  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  connected  with  Ire- 
land.    But  he  ventured  to  say  the  con- 
duct of   Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
Friday  last  entirely  eclipsed  any  former 
reticence  that  they  had  displayed  in  dis- 
cussing Irish  affairs.     A  Motion  bearing 
on  the  Evicted  Tenants  Commission  was 
raised  on  Friday  last — ^a  Motion  of  such 
importance   that,  although  the   state  of 
Business  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
very  heavy,  a  day   was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Report.     The  Motion 
in  their  Lordships'   House   was   moved 
and  supported  by  two  noble  Lords  op- 
posite, in  speeches  of  singular  ability,  in 
which  they  criticised  and  discussed  the 
piost  important  items  in  connection  with 
that    Commission    in    speeches     which 
occupied  an  hour  and  a  half — and  those 
speeches  were  not  one  moment  too  long 
— and  what  was  the  action  of  the  Repre- 
sentative   of   the    Government   on  that 
occasion  ?       The     noble     Lord     (Lord 
Acton) — and  he  spoke  of  him   with  a 
feeling    of     great    respect — dealt    with 
those  arguments   and   criticisms    in  the 
briefest   possible  manner,  and  he  never 
attempted  to  answer  them.     If  he  did  he 
would    have    found    the    task    a    most 
difficult  one.     The  noble  Lord  read  an 
answer  in  words  put  down  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,    in    a    very    few    lines,     in    all 
probability  written  in  the  Irish  Office. 
It  would  have  done  just  as  well  if  he  had 
had  the  answer  on  Monday,  when  notice 
was  given,  as  on  Friday  last  when  the 
Debate  took  place.     If  the  matter  had 
not  been  so  serious,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  important,   the   action  of  the  noble 
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Lord  would  have  been  comical  and 
ludicrous.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
never  in  the  annals  pf  political  history 
had  a  Member  of  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment been  put  up  to  defend  the  Report 
of  a  Commission  of  so  extraordinary,  so 
monstrous,  a  character.  Anybody  who 
had  any  acquaintance  with  Ireland  could 
have  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  that 
Commission — namely,  that  although 
ostensibly  called  a  Commission  to  re-in- 
state tenants,  it  was  in  reality  a  Com- 
mission dictated  and  commanded  by  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  to  re-instate  them  in  the  good 
opinion  of  their  unfortunate  dupes  who, 
beguiled  by  their  promises  and  overcome 
by  coercion — for  there  was  coercion  in 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  as  he  would 
shortly  show  their  Lordships  —  now 
found  themselves  homeless  and  penniless, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  less  than 
fraudulent  bankrupts.  On  these  grounds 
the  issuing  of  that  Commission  Was  nothing 
short  of  a  public  scandal.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mere  fact  of  issuing  the  Com- 
mission was  giving  effect  to  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  for  he  was  certain  that  none 
of  their  Lordships  would  contradict  him 
when  he  said  that  if  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign had  never  been  set  on  foot  the  Com- 
mission never  ivould  have  been  issued. 
Secondly,  the  issue  of  that  Commission 
proved  that  if  only  criminality  was  per- 
sisted in,  its  object  would  be  enforced  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  not  to  promote, 
but  to  punish  crimes.  In  the  third  place, 
the  issue  of  that  Commission  was  most 
pernicious  and  demoralising  to  honest 
tenants,  who  in  many  cases  had  had  great 
difficulty,  but  who  had  endeavoured  to 
meet,  and  had  succeeded  in  meeting,  their 
just  obligations.  It  was  demoralising  to 
see  a  Commission  appointed  simply  to  re- 
ward men  who  were  not  only  dishonest, 
but  were  guilty  of  criminality.  In  the 
fourth  place — and  this  was  the  strongest 
objection  of  all — to  remove  a  Judge  from 
his  legitimate  functions  in  London  to  give 
effect  to  what  was  practically  a  criminal 
conspiracy  was  very  much  like  making 
that  Judge  an  instrument  in  the  aiding 
and  abetting  of  crime.  In  the  view  he 
had  taken  of  the  matter  and  in  calling 
this  a  criminal  conspiracy,  he  was 
supported  by  far  stronger  authority  than 
his  own.  The  Irish  Judges  had  not 
hesitated  to  describe  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign as  illegal,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome 
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had  declared  it  to  be  unmoral.  He  would 
ask  noble  Lords  opposite  to  answer  one 
of  two  questions.  Did  they  or  did  they 
not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
of  the  land  and  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  ?  If 
they  did  not  agree  with  those  opinions  it 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  say  why  they 
disagreed.  If  they  did  agree  with  those 
opinions,  why  had  they  not  denounced — 
why  did  they  not  denounce — the  Plan  of 
Campaign  ?  If  their  Lordships  could 
read  the  hearts  of  noble  Lords  opposite 
they  would  know  the  reason  why.  They 
would  know  that  if  noble  Lords  opposite 
denounced  the  Plan  of  Campaign  they 
would  not  long  be  sitting  on  those 
Benches.  Noble  Lords  opposite  knew 
full  well  that  they  were  kept  in  power  by 
the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  who  were  nothing  less  than 
the  patrons  of  the  present  Government. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  gone  somewhat 
further  than  noble  Lords  opposite  ;  he  had 
put  forward  extenuating  circumstances  in 
favour  of  this  criminal  conspiracy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  1886 
or  1887,  at  Hampstead,  that  the  origin  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  due  to  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Parnell's  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  to 
please  his  Irish  followers,  but  a  more  in- 
accurate statement  was  never  made.  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  have  known  that  if  Mr. 
Parnell's  Bill  had  been  passed,  on  the 
four  largest  estates  upon  which  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  was  put  in  force — the 
Massereene,  the  Luggacurren,  the  Cool- 
greany,  and  the  Vandeleur  estates — not 
one-third  of  the  tenants  on  those  estates 
would  have  benefited  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  remainder  would  have 
had  to  pay  into  Court  under  that  Bill 
more  than  the  landlords  demanded.  The 
real  origin  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  must 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
to  noble  Lords  opposite,  because  they 
had  been  told  it  by  their  own 
followers.  Mr.  Redmond  in  1886  stated 
that  it  was  originated  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  government  of  Ire- 
land under  the  ordinary  law  impossible. 
The  noble  Earl  who  introduced  the 
subject  (Lord  Camperdown)  quoted 
authorities  to  show  that  it  was  started  as 
a  great  political  engine  to  fight  coercion, 
but  he  did  not  quote  the  words, of  its 
real  author  and  originator  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton), who  stated  that  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign  had  been   started   as   a   political 
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engine,  and  not  as  an  agrarian  one.  It 
was  really  to  whitewash  the  authors  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  that  the  Conmiis- 
sion  was  granted  and  held,  and  he 
reiterated  that  to  originate  a  Commission 
for  such  a  purpose  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  public  scandal.  He  had  no 
desire  to  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Commission,  and  would  simply 
remark  that  he  doubted  whether  any 
public  Commission  was  ever  before  issued 
and  held  on  which  one  of  the  parties  in- 
terested was  not  represented.  As  to  the 
action  of  the  Judge  who  presided  over 
this  Commission,  he  thought  it  was  a 
significant  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
read  his  opening  remarks  from  a  paper 
before  him.  Was  that  of  itself  a  usual 
proceeding  ?  Why  were  those  remarks 
written  beforehand,  and  read  ?  It  proved 
at  once  that  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  had 
made  up  his  mind  long  before  he  came 
into  Court  that  he  would  prejudge  and 
condemn  Lord  Clanricarde.  He  appealed 
to  the  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  to 
say  whether  there  was  any  precedent  for 
such  a  course  of  action,  and  whether  he 
could  defend  that  action.  It  had  been 
the  habit  of  the  members  of  the  National 
League  and  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  to 
disparage  Lord  Clanricarde  as  a  harsh 
and  rack-renting  landlord.  Though  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Clanricarde,  he  had  some  knowledge, 
derived  during  the  time  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  Her  Majesty  in  Ire- 
land, in  reference  to  the  management  of 
his  property,  and  he  desired  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  directly  contradicting  the 
disparaging  statements  referred  to.  Lord 
Clanricarde's  property  was  singularly  low 
let — lower  let  than  that  of  any  other  land- 
lord in  the  West  of  Ireland  ;  and  this 
assertion  was  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  although  a  Fair  Rent  Court  was 
established  to  enable  the  tenants  to  get 
their  rents  reduced,  very  few  of  them 
went  into  that  Court,  and  those  who  did 
obtained  trifling  reductions.  But  whe- 
ther Lord  Clanricarde  was  a  harsh  land- 
lord or  not,  he  had  a  right  to  demand 
justice  and  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Commission,  especially  when  that 
Commission  was  presided  over  by  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Judges,  and  neither 
justice  nor  fair  treatment  did  Lord 
Clanricarde  get  on  that  occasion.  The 
evidence,  on  the  contrary,  was  entirely 
one-sided,  and  was  given  mainly  in  th9 
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iuterests,    as     he     had     said,     of    the 
authors  and  orij^iiiators  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.     This  was  the  case  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Roche,  who   was  not  a 
tenant  of  Lord  Clanricarde's,  but  a  pro- 
fessional agitator.     Mr.  Carson,  as   the 
representative  of  Lord  Cianricarde,  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  cross-examine  this  wit- 
ness, and  was  told  by  the  Commissioners 
that  he  might  do  so  after  luncheon.    But 
when  the  Court  resumed  and  Mr.  Carson 
rose  to  cross-examine,  he  was  at  once 
prevented  from  doing  so.     What  had  hap- 
pened during  that  luncheon  time  ?  At  any 
rate,  cross-examination  was  refused,  and 
thus  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  not  given  on 
oath,  was  rendered  useless  and  unfair,  for 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in 
many  instances  another  complexion  would 
have  been  put  on  the  evidence   if  cross- 
examination  had  been  allowed.     A  week 
afterwards,  on  14th  November,  1892,  Sir 
James      Mathew     alleged     that    cross- 
examination  was  utterly  inapplicable  to 
such  an   inquiry,   and    had    never    been 
permitted  in  cases  which  afforded  a  pre- 
cedent for  that  inquiry,  and  that  counsel 
knew  they  had  no  right  to  it.  That  remark 
of  Sir  James  Mathew  was  supported  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  on  the  8th  December 
at  Newcastle,  who  said   that  the  action 
of  the  President  in  this  respect 

"  Was  in  accordance  with  every  precedent  to 
be  found,  and  that  counsel  upon  such  Vice  Regal 
Commissions  were  only  alloweil  to  intervene,  if 
at  all,  as  friends  of  the  Court,  and  not  to  attack 
or  protect  witnesses." 

He  would  challenge  the  Government  to 
show  a  single  Instance  in  which  cross- 
examination  had  ever  been  refused  in  the 
case  of  any  Vice  Commission  in  Ireland. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  some  of 
the  evidence,  he  would  i*emind  their 
Lordships  that  two  of  the  witnesses 
brought  before  Sir  James  Mathew  were 
two  of  the  men  known  as  the  Salford 
boycotters,  who  were  convicted  at  Man- 
chester, and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  following  and  boy- 
cotting at  Salford  a  man  who  had  been 
forced  to  come  across  from  Ireland  to  sell 
his  cattle.  If  cross-examination  had 
l>ecn  allowed,  it  would  have  been  shown 
that  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  boy- 
cotting. If  Sir  James  Mathew  had  been 
particularly  anxious  to  get  a  representa- 
tive of  Lord  Clanricarde's  evicted  tenantry 


to  give  evidence  before  him,  there  was  a 
prominent  man,  a  Mr.  Lynam,  who  could 
have  given  him  that  evidence.  But 
probably  the  evidence  would  not  have 
been  acceptable  to  Sir  James  Mathew  or  to 
Mr.  John  Morlev,  or  to  Messrs.  O'Brien 
and  Dillon,  for  this  man  had  publicly 
stated 

"  That  he  was  not  afraid  to  stand  in  the  city 
and  accuse  Mr.  J.  Dillon  and  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  of 
being  guilty  of  the  greatest  treason  that  men 
were  ever  guilty  of  to  the  body  of  evicted 
tenants  on  the  Cianricarde  estate." 

He  went  further,  and  said  that 

*'  No  body  of  men  ha<l  been  treatel  so  barlly 
as  those  men  had  been  by  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
O'Brien  ;  that  they  were  traitors  to  the  men  they 
Icfl  into  action  and  then  deserterl,  and  traitors 
to  the  country  as  well." 

He  then  went  on  to  denounce  Mr.  Dillon 
for  having  betrayed  him,  and  finished  by 
saying  that 

'*John  Dillon  was  the  biggest  traitor  that 
stoofl  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  that  day.  He  le^l 
them  into  danger,  and  then  ran  away." 

That  was  a  witness  whom  Sir  James 
Mathew  might  have  called  had  he  chosen, 
but  he  preferred  the  evidence  of  profes- 
sional agitators  who  had  never  been  tenants 
of  Lord  Cianricarde.  Mr.  Lynam  spoke  in 
those  terms  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
because  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
dupes  who  were  either  persuaded  or 
intimidated  to  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
Speeches  of  a  persuasive  and  beguiling 
character,  with  which  he  would  not 
trouble  their  Lordships,  to  induce  these 
poor  men  to  embark  on  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  had  been  made  by  many 
people  besides  Members  of  the  Irish 
Party,  among  others,  by  no  less  a  person 
a  few  years  ago  than  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
But,  desiring  to  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
he  would  go  on  to  a  more  important 
matter,  showing  that  coercion  was 
actually  used  to  force  these  tenants  to 
join  the  Plan.  In  a  speech  delivered  in 
1887  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  then  heard 
that  a  number  of  the  tenants  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and 
were  anxious  to  pay  their  debts  honestly 
and  to  remain  in  their  homes,  said — 

*'I  am  alluding  now  to  the  combination 
among  the  tenants  known  as  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. Let  me  say  that  if  there  be  a  man  in 
Ireland — I  do  not  believe  there  is— base  enough 
to  back  down,  to  tuni  his  back  in  the  tight,  now 
that  coercion  is  passed,  I  pledge  myself  in  the 
face  of  this  meeting  that  I  will  denounce  him 
from  public  platforms  by  name,  and  I  pledge 
I  myself  to  the  Government  that,  let  that  man  be 
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whom  he  may,  his  life  will  not  be  a  happy  one 
either  in  Ireland  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  I  say 
this  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  what  I 
say  and  without  the  slightest  fear  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  will  be  put  upon  my  words  by 
the  Tory  newspapers.'* 

That  was  a  specimen  of  the  coercion  by 
which  unfortunate  tenants   were  forced 
into  the  Plan  of  Campaign.     The  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Lord  Spencer)  knew  well 
what  it  meant  to  a  man  in  Ireland  to  be 
told  that  his  life  "  would  not  be  a  happy 
one."      The   man  would   bo  stringently 
boycotted,  his  stock  would  be  wounded, 
perhaps     destroyed,   and    he    would     be 
fortunate  indeed  if   his   house   was  not 
attacked   at   night  and   himself   beaten, 
possibly     shot,    before     his     wife     and 
family.      Yet,   although  they  knew  all 
this,    noble   Lords   opposite    had    never 
denounced   this     vile    conspiracy   called 
the    "  Plan   of   Campaign,"   or   the    in- 
timidation that  had  been   exercised   by 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien.     That  was 
disgraceful  conduct  on  their  part,  and  the 
Prime  Minister's  attempt  to  prove   ex- 
tenuating circumstances  in  favour  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Plan  for  such  horrors 
and  outrages  was  specially  disgraceful. 
People  in  England,  when  they  heard  that 
there  were  many  unoccupied  evicted  farms 
in  Ireland,  might  be  apt  to  think   that 
that  was  due  to  the  actioil  of  the  un- 
fortunate Irish  landlords ;  but  it  was  not. 
It  was  due  solely  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Dillon  and  the  promoters   of  the  Plan. 
Speaking  at    Galway,  when    the   Com- 
mission was  actually  sitting  in  Dublin, 
Mr.  Dillon  said  that  the  authors  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  had  organised  a  system 
of  keeping  the  evicted  farms  unoccupied, 
and  that  that  was  the  greatest  weapon 
that  was  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  he  hoped  that  "  Long 
might  the  day  be  distant  when  the  Irish 
people  would  forget  that  lesson."  That  ex- 
plained at  once  why  farms   were  unlet. 
Of  the  10  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, three  were  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Morley  himself,  and  one — the  most  im- 
portant  of    them   all  —  was    altogether 
passed  over  by  Mr.  M'Hugh,  who  called 
attention  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Nationalist  point  of 
view.     This  was  the  seventh  recommen- 
dation, which   proposed    that   Boards   of 
Guardians   should    have    the   power   of 
raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
evicted  farms.     Mr.  M'Hugh  passed  that  I 
oyer  because,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  knew  I 
The  Marquess  of  Ltondonderry  \ 


full  well  that  such  a  plan  would  be  re- 
pudiated by  every  solvent  farmer  in  the 
neighboiu"hood  of  an  evicted  farm,  for 
they  would  never  tolerate  anything  like 
increased  taxation.  Yet  unjust,  immoral 
as  was  that  recommendation,  the  re- 
maining nine  depended  upon  it,  for  they 
could  not  be  effective  unless  it  was  acted 
upon.  What  woi^ld  it  avail  to  put  a 
broken-down  farmer  into  an  evicted  farm 
without  a  single  head  of  cattle,  and  with- 
out a  shilling  in  his  pocket  ?  Within 
six  months  the  man  would  be  ruined,  and 
would  have  to  be  evicted  again.  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, stated  that  £234,000,  money  due 
to  the  landlords  for  rent,  had  been  paid 
over  to  him  by  the  tenants,  but  he  abso- 
lutely declined  to  account  for  £14,000 — 
1-1 3th — of  that  sum.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  well-known  financial 
capabilities  of  the  heads  of  the  Nationalist 
Party — capabilities  displayed  in  the  mis- 
management of  The  Freeman^ s  Journal 
and  in  the  complete  failure  of  New 
Tipperary,  where  they  spent  a  large  sum 
in  building  without  first  getting  a  title 
to  the  land.  The  late  Mr.  Pamell 
evidently  gauged  their  financial  capabili- 
ties aright,  when  he  said  with  regard  to 
the  Paris  Fund — 

"  I  am  not  going  to  have  it  squandered  and 
wasted  by  a  parcel  of  idiols,  who  spent  from 
£15,000  to  £20,000  upon  building  operations  in 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  after  they  had 
spent  it  discovered  that  they  had  no  title  to  the 
land  on  which  the  houses  had  been  built." 

Yet  those  were  the  men  to  whom  the 
Government  and  noble  Lords  opposite 
proposed  to  hand  over  the  wealth,  the 
industry,  the  prosperity,  and  the  resources 
of  Ireland.  Well  might  Mr.  Gladstone 
say  that  the  Liberal  Party  bad 
never  descended  so  low  as  in  their 
attempt  to  carry  Home  Rule !  A  truer 
remark  the  Prime  Minister  never  made! 
The  Liberal  Party  had,  indeed,  descended 
low.  They  had  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
degradation  never  before  attained  by 
that  or  by  any  other  Party,  for  they  had 
been  returned,  and  were  at  the  present 
moment,  only  supported  and  maintained 
in  power  by  a  body  of  men  who  bad 
promoted  a  criminal  conspiracy,  to 
reward  whom  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  now  proposing  nothing  less  than 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  By  all  who 
studied  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
only  one  conclusion  could  be  arriveti  at — 
namely,  that  Mr,  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
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commanded  Mr.  Morley  to  issue  this 
Commission,  and  that  they  directed  him  in 
regard  to  its  constitution  and  action.  In 
no  other  way  could  Sir  James  Mathew*s 
conduct  he  explained.  He  had  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  patience,  the 
ability,  the  toleration,  and  the  impartiality 
of  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  but  he  ventured 
to  say  that  the  action  of  Sir  James 
Mathew  in  his  management  of  this  Com- 
mission had  struck  a  blow  at  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them  from  which  it 
would  take  Her  Majesty's  Judges  a  very 
long  time  to  recover. 

The  first  LORD  op  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl  Spencer)  :  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Marquess  has  complained  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  last  week 
when  this  Debate  was  initiated,  and  I 
myself  have  been  charged  on  previous 
occasions  with  being  reluctant  to  discuss 
Irish  questions  in  this  House.  On  this 
occasion  the  noble  Marquess  will  not  be 
able  to  bring  such  a  charge  against  me. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  prevented  by 
absence  from  England  from  being  present 
when  this  Debate  began.  To-day  I 
think  it  right  that  I  should  rise  at  once 
and  offer  some  remarks  upon  this  subject ; 
but  as  I  was  not  present  on  the  first  day 
of  this  discussion,  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  in  detail  with  all  the  arguments 
which  were  then  brought  forward,  or  all 
the  statements  that  were  then  made.  I 
wish  to  state  shortly  what  are,  and  what 
were,  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment when  this  Commission  was  issued. 
I  wish  to  do  this  without  any  strong 
language  and  withoutany  heat  of  Debate. 
I  will  say  why  I  consider  this  subject  of 
vast  importance  to  Ireland,  and  I  wish  to 
say  what  I  have  to  say  with  calmness 
and  with  deliberation,  and  to  endeavour 
to  enlist  your  Lordships  on  the  side  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  It  has  been  argued  from 
the  other  side  that  this  proposal  was 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
behalf  of  a  political  Party  with  whom,  I 
fully  admit.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  now  in  sympathy  with  regard  to 
Home  Rule.  It  has  been  argued  as  if 
this  question  was  entirely  one  in 
the  interest  of  Irish  tenants.  I 
altogether  deny  that.  I  consider  this 
question  of  great  importance  to  all  inte- 
rests in  Ireland.  I  consider  it  of  great 
importance  to  the  maintenance  and  estab- 
lishment of  social  order ;    and  last,  but 


not  least,  I  consider  it  of  great  importance 
to  the  landlords  themselves.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  any  attack  on  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland.  I  have  never  done  so. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
have  often  done  many  generous  things 
for  their  tenants,  and,  although  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  to  blame  and  have, 
some  of  them — to  some  extent,  at  all 
events — brought  about  the  existing  'Un- 
fortunate  condition  of  things  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland,  I  do  not 
wish  for  a  moment  to  attack  them,  but 
rather  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  their 
behalf.  This  question  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  mixed  up  by  all  those  who 
have  spoken  against  it  with  varioitn 
Organisations  in  Ireland — with  the  Land 
League,  with  the  National  League,  and 
with  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  do  not 
blame  noble  Lords  opposite  for  doing 
that,  but  I  repudiate  altogether  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Marquess  that  this 
Commission  was  instituted  to  whitewash 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess said  it  was  a  scandal  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  attempt  to  do  so.  I 
altogether  repudiate  any  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  appointing  this  Commission.  It 
has  been  my  lot  often  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  these  different  Organisations,  to 
oppose  them,  and  frequently,  since  I  left 
Ireland,  to  condemn  their  action  and 
what  they  have  brought  about.  The 
noble  Marquess  has  declared  that  none 
of  us  have  denounced  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign or  the  actions  of  those  Organisa- 
tions in  Ireland.  I  altogether  deny  that 
that  has  been  the  case.  My  Colleagues 
and  I  have  frequently  urged  strong 
reasons  against  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
and  have  objected  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  acted.  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  in  speeches  which  have 
been  quoted  in  another  place,  denounced 
the  unfortunate  language  often  used  by 
members  of  the  National  League  in  Ire- 
land. I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which 
some  of  the  tenants  in  Ireland  have  been 
placed  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  some  of  these  Organisations, 
which  have  not  found  favour  either  with 
my  Colleagues  or  with  me.  Now,  my 
Lords,  having  said  that,  I  wish  to  draw 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland.  We  have  to  deal  with 
existing  facts,  and  I  think  we  shall  only 
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do  harm  by  raising  all  those  points  of 
controversj  that  are  so  often  raised  when 
any  Irish  question  is  before  the  House. 
We  gain  nothing  by  doing  so.  We  only 
irritate  and  excite  public  feeling ;  and  if 
we  wish  to  put  an  end  to  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, we  must  deal  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately with  the  actual  state  of  facts 
which  we  find  before  us.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  We  find  that  in  many  districts, 
unfortunately,  there  have  been  bitter  con- 
troversies  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
which  have  ended  very  often  in  wide- 
spread evictions.  I  know  that  in  some 
of  those  cases  matters  have  been  settled,and 
those  very  men,  those  tenants  whom  the 
nobleMarquess  has  depicted  and  denounced 
in  such  strong  terms,  have  been  put  back. 
The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY : 
I  beg  the  noble  Earl's  pardon.  I  did  not 
denounce  the  tenants.  I  called  them 
poor  dupes  only,  and  denounced  their 
leaders. 

Earl  SPENCER  :  I  accept  what  the 
noble  Marquess  says.  He  certainly  has 
denounced  our  endeavour  to  deal  with 
these  difficulties  between  these  men  and 
their  landlords.  We  considered  that 
those  difficulties  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  us  ;  and  it  has  been  our  endeavour  and 
the  endeavour  of  Parliament  to  help  these 
men  and  their  landlords.  We  find  that 
the  tenants  in  various  parts  of  Ireland 
had  been  evicted.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
myself  had  some  experience  of  this  when 
in  Ireland ;  and  I  find  a  very  good 
description,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
condition  of  these  tenants  in  the  Report 
now  before  us.  In  paragraph  16  it  is 
said — 

**  The  evicted  tenants,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  living  in  huts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
estates  provided  by  some  of  the  Associations 
formed  for  their  defence,  or  have  gone  to  reside 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages.  They 
have  been,  and  are  now,  maintained  by  weekly 
grants  from  funds  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tions. The  present  condition  of  the  evicted 
farms  on  many  of  the  estates  is  deplorable. 
The  land  has  gone  to  waste.  Fields  once  culti- 
vated and  fairly  productive  are  now  covered 
with  furze  and  weeds.  Tracts  reclaimed  by  the 
industry  of  the  tenants  from  bog  or  mountain 
are  returning  to  their  original  condition.  The 
former  tenants,  with  little  or  no  occupation, 
hang  about  their  old  farms,  and  never  have  re- 
linquished the  hoi)e  of  re-instatement.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  in  view  of  this  condition  of 
things,  the  authorities  have  considered  the  pre- 
sence of  an  additional  police  force  on  many  of 
the  estates  advisable." 

I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  House 

will  deny  that  that  is  a  truthful  picture 

Earl  Spencer 


of  the  state  of  things  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland   at   the   present    time.     Such    a 
condition  of  things  is  to  be  deplored,  not 
only  on  account  of  economic  waste,  but 
on  account  of  the  serious  effect  it  has  on 
social  order.     When  I  was  last  in  Ireland 
the  exceedingly  disturbed  state  of  many 
districts  came  under  my  notice,  arising 
out  of  the  quarrels  between  landlords  and 
tenants.     In  numerous  cases  disturbances 
followed  evictions  ;  but  if  the  differences 
were  arranged    in    any    district,    imme- 
diately that  district  became  peaceable  and 
orderly.     Time  after  time    have  I  seen 
that  occur.     Well,,  my  Lords,  I  consider 
that  a  very  grave  and  serious  condition  of 
affairs.     It  is  not  a  state  of  things  that 
passes  away   rapidly.     It   may    be- said 
that  if  time  is  given,  the  districts  tvhere 
there   have   been   evictions     will    settle 
down,    and    that    the    proper    relations 
between   landlords   and   tenants  will  be 
resumed  ;  but   my    experience  is  that  a 
very  long  time  is  required.     When  I  was 
in  Ireland  in  1882  some  estates  were  in  a 
condition  of  unsettlement  and  disquietude. 
One  I  particularly  recollect — the  Maroo 
estate  of  Lord  Cloncurry.     That  estate 
was  in  a  state  of   great  disquietude  in 
1882,  and  the  difficulties  on  that  estate 
have  not  been  settled  up  to  the  present 
time.     This   Commission  was    issued  to 
deal   with    cases  like  that,  which  arose 
long  before  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was 
heard   of.     That,  I  think,  is  a  conclusive 
argument  against  what  the   noble  Mar- 
quess said  as  to  whitewashing  the  Plan 
of  Campaign.     It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance,   whatever   Government    is    in 
power,    to    settle    these    difficulties     if 
possible.     Every  case  in  which  such  diffi- 
culties exist,  from  whatever  cause  they 
arise,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder  in 
Ireland.      The   late   Government  intro- 
duced aclause  into  their  Act  of  1891  which 
certainly  had  for  its  object  the  arrange- 
ment of  disputes  between  landlords  and 
tenants.     I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment 
that    the   arrangements   aimed    at    were 
voluntary  ;  but  that  shows  how  important 
this  matter  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  late 
Government.     That  Clause   13  was  not 
without  privileges  conferred  upon  these 
tenants.     The   original   Act    dealt  onlj 
with    tenants    in    possession,   but    that 
clause  gave  special  power  to  tenants  not 
in  possession  to  obtain  the  benefits  given 
by  the  Act  to  other  tenants.      Therefore, 
I   maintain   that   the   late    Govemmeiit 
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went  actually  out  of  their  way  to  try  aud 
make  some  arrangement.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  -say  that  the  arrangements  were 
like  those  proposed  by  this  Commission  ; 
far  from  it.  But  it  shows  that  the  late 
Government  desired,  if  possible,  to  bring 
about  some  mode  of  accommodation  in 
those  districts  ;  and  that,  I  maintain,  was 
the  sole  reason  why  the  present  Govern- 
ment proceeded  in  the  matter.  They 
wanted  to  gather  together  facts  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  as  has  been 
done  time  after  time,  and  as  was  done 
by  Lord  Bessborough's  Commission  in 
1881  and  by  Lord  Cowper's  Commission, 
both  of  which  preceded  legislation. 
Therefore  I  maintain,  in  proposing  this 
Commission,  the  Government  have  only 
followed  precedent  in  getting  the  facts  in 
order,  by  legislation  if  possible,  to  meet  a 
very  grave  state  of  affairs.  I  should 
'  like  to  explain,  shortly,  the  exact  position 
of  the  Government.  The  Government 
have  been  challenged  on  this  matter,  and 
have  stated  that  they  do  not  at  the  present 
moment  intend  to  introduce  a  measure 
founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  What  they  have  said  most 
distinctly  (as  was  acknowledged  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  the  other  night, 
and  it  has  been  distinctly  stated  in  the 
other  House)  is  that  they  were  ready  to 
vote  for  the  general  principle  of  the 
measure  dealing  with  this  matter  intro- 
duced by  an  Irish  Member  in  another 
place.  But  in  making  that  statement 
the  Chief  Secretary  made  some  very  im- 
portant reservations.  He  reserved  power 
in  Committee  to  make  alterations  in  four 
very  important  points.  First  of  all,  he 
objected  to  the  present  Land  Commission 
being  used  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration  ; 
secondly,  he  objected  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  set  up  by  the  Bill  having  no 
discretion,  and  being  obliged  compulsorily 
to  re-instate  tenants  ;  thirdly,  he  objected 
to  the  proposal  to  postpone  the  payment 
of  certain  instalments  in  case  of  pur- 
chase ;  and,  lastly,  he  criticised  in  a 
hostile  spirit  the  proposal  for  the  com- 
pulsory expropriation  of  settlers  who  had 
no  substantial  interest  in  the  holdin 
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Lord  ASHBOURNE  :  Those  were 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Earl  SPENCER  :  I  do  not  deny 
that ;  but  they  were  not  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  Those 
were  suggestions  in  the  Irish  Member's 
Bill  introduced  in  the  other  House,  and 


I  am  only  speaking  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  Bill,  and  trying  to  make 
clear  the  exact  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  happened  ?  Unfortunately, 
the  Bill  was  talked  out  by  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Debate 
was  adjourned.  But  the  Bill  still  remains. 
It  may  come  on  again  ;  and  when  it  comes 
on,  the  Government  will  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  it  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  Chief  Secretary.  My  Lords,  I  have 
tried  as  calmly  as  I  can  to  give  the 
reasons  why  Her  Majesty's  Government 
attached  great  importance  to  this  Com- 
mission. They  still  attach  great  import- 
ance to  it,  and  they  desire,  if  possible,  to 
find  a  just  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
They  consider  it  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  do  this  in  the  interests  of 
Ireland — in  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
tenants,  but  of  the  landlords  of  that 
country.  I  confess  I  regret  that  the 
question  has  been  raised  more  than  once 
with  great  warmth,  and  in  a  spirit,  I 
might  almost  say,  of  violent  opposition. 
I  had  sincerely  trusted  that  we  might 
have  met  with  some  support  even  from 
Irish  landlords.  [^Laughter.'}  Noble 
Lords  opposite  may  laugh,  but  I 
should  consider  it  of  the  greatest 
importance,  if  I  were  an  Irish  land- 
lord, to  get  this  fruitful  subject  of 
controversy  and  disorder  set  at  rest. 
I  regret,  therefore,  to  find  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  met ;  but  I  sincerely  trust  a 
more  conciliatory  spirit  may  yet  prevail, 
and  that  the  solution  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  question  of  very  great  interest  to 
everybody  in  Ireland  may  yet  be  found. 

The  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE: 
My  Lords,  I  desire,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  appear  to  feel 
themselves  entitled  to  decline  to  give  ex- 
planations which  are  demanded  of  them 
as  to  their  policy  upon  important  matters 
in  this  HjOuse.  On  Friday  last  my  noble 
Friend,  in  a  very  able  and  temperate 
statement,  called  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing, and  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
Commission,  and  he  very  naturally  con- 
cluded by  inquiring  what  steps  the 
Government  proposed  to  take  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Report  presented  by  that 
Commission.  The  noble  Lord  who  re- 
plied on  behalf  of  the  Government  ap- 
peared to  consider  it   was   sufficient   to 
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state  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  That  answer,  although  so 
far  as  I  know  it  was  perfectly  accurate  as 
far  as  it  went,  did  not  cover  or  profess  to 
cover  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Government,  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord  must  have  been 
perfectly  well  aware  that  in  the  other 
House  the  Government  had  announced 
their  intention  of  voting  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  a  Bill  introduced  by  a  private 
Member  with  the  object  of  carrying  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission ;  and  the  noble  Lord 
not  only  abstained  from  stating,  but  ab- 
solutely declined  to  state,  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  that  Bill.  My  noble  Friend  who  has 
just  spoken  has  not  added  much  to  the 
information  of  the  House  with  regard  to 
the  action  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  take.  He  has  no  doubt  admitted 
that  the  Government  have  signified  their 
intention  of  supporting  that  Bill,  but  I 
think  we  want  to  know  a  little  more. 
We  want  to  know  what  steps  they  intend 
to  take  in  regard  to  that  Bill — whether 
they  consider  that  they  have  redeemed 
the  pledges  which  they  have  given  to 
their  Irish  supporters ;  whether  they 
consider  that  they  have  given  satis- 
faction to  the  expectations  which  they 
have  raised  by  giving  only  the  academical 
support  to  that  Bill  which  they  have 
already  offered  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  or  whether  they  intend,  as  it 
is  in  their  power  to  do,  to  take  practical 
steps  in  order  that  that  Bill  should 
become  law  ;  whether  they  intend  to  find 
time  for  its  discussion,  and  to  press  it 
forward  in  a  way  which  shall  enable  the 
judgment  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
'  to  be  given  upon  the  proposals  of  that 
measure,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
recommendations  of  the  Report  ?  I 
admit,  with  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just 
sat  down,  that  the  matter  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Ireland,  probably 
of  much  greater  importance  to  many 
classes  and  interests  in  Ireland  even  than 
the  measure  which  appears  likely  to 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  We 
were  told,  what  we  already  knew,  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  where  evic- 
tions on  a  large  scale  had  taken  place 
voluntary  settlements  have  been  arrived 
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at.  If  more  of  these  voluntary  settle- 
ments have  not  been  arrived  at  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pectation which  is  still  entertained  by  a 
large  number  of  the  tenantry  that  sonae 
legislative  proposal  for  their  re-instate- 
ment  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  them 
to  efiter  into  voluntary  arrangements 
with  their  landlords.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  very  utmost  importance  and  urgency 
not  only  to  know  what  the  opinions  of 
the  Government  on  this  matter  may  be, 
but  what  their  practical  intentions  are. 
I  have,  perhaps,  a  more  recent  experience 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  than 
most  of  your  Lordships,  and  I  venture  to 
express  my  strong  conviction  that  such 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
on  a  subject  so  important  and  so  vital 
to  great  interests  in  Ireland  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  other  House.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  add  much  to  what 
has  ah'eady  been  said  in  the  form  of 
criticism  and  condemnation  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission.  I  do  not  deny 
that  a  great  social  evil  exists  in  Ireland 
in  consequence  of  the  eviction  of  large 
numbers  of  tenants,  and  their  continued 
residence  in  proximity  to  their  old  homes 
in  a  state  of  idleness,  turbulence,  and  dis- 
affection. Neither  do  I  deny  that  it  is 
a  great  social  evil  that  a  large  part  of 
many  estates  should  be  left  as  they  are 
at  present  in  an  almost  derelict  condition. 
I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  the 
Government  had  great  difficulties  to  deal 
with  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  those  difficulties  were  very 
largely  caused  by  their  own  action. 
Their  political  exigencies  compelled 
them,  during  the  period  they  were  in 
opposition,  to  say  many  things  in  pallia- 
tion— in  excuse,  if  not  in  actual  direct 
encouragement — of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. The  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat 
down  says  that  he  has  never  expressed 
any  approval — on  the  contrary,  that  he 
has  expressed  condemnation  of  that 
measure.  But  that  has  not  been  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Colleagues,  who,  I  am  afraid,  exercisin§^ 
a  more  important  and  a  more  powerful 
influence  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Members  than  does  my  noblo 
Friend  himself.  I  can  recollect  the 
Prime  Minister  over  and  over  again 
stating  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was 
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entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  late 
Government  and  the  late  Parliament  in 
rejecting  Mr.  ParneH's  Bill ;  whereas  it 
has  been  proved  many  times,  and  again 
to-night  by  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the 
adoption  of  that  Bill  would  not  have 
affected  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
evicted  tenants.  I  appeal  to  your  Lord- 
ships whether,  perhaps  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just 
spoken,  there  came  from  any  Member  of 
the  present  Government  during  the  late 
Parliament  any  direct  condemnation  and 
disavowal  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.  The  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  O'Kelly,  which  in  their  political 
exigencies  they  supported,  has  been 
rightly  described  as  one  of  the  most 
audacious  proposals  ever  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  action  of  the 
present  Government  in  regard  to  that 
Bill  added  to  the  difficulties  which  they 
were  preparing  for  themselves  and  be- 
came an  additional  obstacle  to  those 
voluntary  arrangements  between  landlord 
and  tenant  which  alone  could  put  an  end 
to  the  disastrous  condition  of  things 
existing.  In  the  circumstances,  I  am  in 
the  least  surprised  that  the  Government 
should  have  thought  it  desirable  to  resort 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion. I  am  not  surprised  that  they 
should  have  eagerly  grasped  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  arrangement  which  was  con- 
tained iu  the  13th  section  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1891.  But  the  Instructions  given 
to  the  Commission  altogether  ignored  the 
only  practical,  the  only  equitable,  the 
only  just,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
possible 'means  of  solving  this  difficulty. 
The  Government  did  not  say  one  word 
about  a  solution  by  voluntary  arrange- 
ment— not  one  word  about  a  solution 
by  equitable  arrangement.  The  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Commission  were  evidently 
understood  by  the  Commissioners  to  be 
Instructions  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
the  evicted  tenants  could  be  universally 
re-instated  totally  irrespective  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  their 
eviction.  The  Government  had  before 
them  the  proposal  contained  in  the  Act 
of  1891,  and  they  paraded  that  precedent 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  Com- 
missioners really  could  not  have  inter- 
preted their  Instructions  in  any  other 
way  than  they  did.  The  tenants  had 
acted  in  an  illegal  manner,  the  landlords 
had    acted   entirely    within    their   legal 


rights ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Commission  was  to  issue  a 
document  which  was  very  naturally 
understood  to  be  an  invitation  to  every 
evicted  tenant  to  lay  before  them  a 
claim  for  re-instatement,  and  an 
intimation  of  the  terms  on  which  he 
was  willing  to  be  re-instated.  One  of  the 
documents  contained  in  the  Appendices 
to  the  Report  actually  bears  upon  its  face 
the  words  "  Claim  made  by  an  evicted 
tenant  for  re-instatement " — that  is  to 
say,  a  tenant  who  had  no  locus  standi 
whatever,  who  had  forfeited  all  rights 
under  any  Act  of  Parliament,  was  invited 
to  bring  in  a  claim  against  his  landlord, 
who  had  in  no  degree  violated  any  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  he  had  let  his 
land.  It  is  proposed  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  that  a 
tribunal  should  be  constituted  which  is 
to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  certain 
persons  who  were  lately  tenants,  but 
who  are  not  now  tenants,  are  to  be  put 
into  occupation  of  holdings  occupied  at 
the  present  time  either  by  the  landlords 
themselves  or  by  their  lawfully-appointed  * 
tenants ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  this 
tribunel  shall  decide  the  terms  upon 
which  the  legally-ejected  tenants  may 
have  power  to  eject  the  legal  occupiers 
whether  they  be  owners  or  tenants.  It 
is  proposed  to  confer  upon  this  tribunal 
rights  of  enormous  extent  and  of  a  most 
arbitrary  character — rights  which  could 
only  be  justified  on  the  clearest  evidence 
and  the  existence  of  moral  right  over- 
riding legal  or  technical  right.  The 
noble  Earl  who  sits  near  me  (the  Earl 
of  Camperdown)  showed  that,  so  far 
from  these  special  rights  having  been 
established  before  the  Commission,  there 
is  nothing  contained  in  the  Blue  Book 
containing  their  Report  to  justify  the 
compulsory  re-instatement  of  the  evicted 
tenants.  The  statements  that  were  made 
on  their  behalf  were  mere  partisan,  one- 
sided statements,  unsifted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  anyone  on  behalf  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  directed.  The  only 
foundation  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  in  favour  of  re-instatement 
appears  to  be  that  certain  landlords  have 
acted  in  what  the  Commission  regard  as 
a  harsh  manner.  But  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  the  period  at  which 
recommendations  of  this  kind  have  been 
made  by  the  Commission.  We  are  about 
to   be  invited,  in   defiance  of  all   past 
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experience,  to  trust  the  power  of  final 
legislation  on  the  Land  Question  to  an 
Irish  Parliament.  It  is  proposed  to 
sanction  the  principle  that  a  landlord  is 
not  entitled  to  the  possession  of  his  land 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  occupier  to 
pay  the  rent  which  he  has  contracted 
to  pay,  or  which  he  has  been 
ordered  by  a  judicial  authority  to  pay. 
That  is  the  only  principle  recommended 
by  the  Commission  on  which  they  sug- 
gest that  legislation  can  be  justified.  It 
appears  to  me  a  somewhat  strong  pro- 
ceeding for  Parliament  deliberately  to 
legislate  upon  Irish  land  on  the  principles 
which  were  referred  to  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  near  me  (the  Earl  of  Sel- 
borne).  It  will  be  a  strong  measure  to 
sanction  another  re-opening  of  the  Irish 
Land  Question  as  a  whole  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  a  still  stronger  and  more  objection- 
able proceeding  by  an  ex  post  facto  law 
to  restore  tenants  to  privileges  which 
they  have  deliberately  lost  in  consequence 
of  their  own  misconduct  ;  and,  without 
any  full  or  thorough  examination  of  the 
principles  which  ought  in  future  to  guide 
the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  to  make 
this  mischievous  exception  iu  favour  of 
certain  tenants  whose  only  claim  is  that 
they  have  deliberately  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  I  think  the  circum- 
stances fully  jiistify  the  attention  which 
has  been  brought  to  this  subject  in  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  I  hope  that  even 
now,  before  this  discussion  closes,  some 
further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
as  to  what  are  not  only  their  theoretical 
opinions,  but  their  practical  intentions  in 
regard  to  this  subject  of  most  vital  im- 
portance to  Irish  interests. 

*The  Earl  of  BELMORE  said,  that 
Lord  Spencer  had  very  truly  pointed  out, 
that  important  economic  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  important  to  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  were  mixed  up  in 
this  matter ;  but  he  desired  to  impress 
upon  their  Lordships  that  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  Report  were  not  the 
proper  method  of  settling  those  economic 
questions.  The  principle  there  laid  down, 
as  had  been  urged  again  and  again,  was 
simple  compulsory  re-iustatement,  which 
the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  think  would 
lead  to  a  settlement  of  this  question.  As 
one  who  had  known  Ireland  for  many 
years,  he  ventured  to  say  that  so  far  from 
compulsory  re-instatement  bribging  about 
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a  settlement,  it  would  lead  to  an  entire 
re-opening  of  the  land  difficulty.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  objected  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Land  Question  by  some 
proper  mode  of  purchase  and  sale ;  in  fact, 
he  was  one  of  its  earliest  advocates  ;  but 
the  principle  of  compulsory  sale  wa» 
one  which  it  was  impossible  for  those 
who  had  to  sell  to  accept  ;  and 
he  favoured  an  extension  of  the 
5fh  section  of  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act  as  the  most  hopeful  method 
of  settlement.  That  section  provided, 
that  the  Land  Commissioners  might 
purchase  the  whole  of  an  estate,  when- 
ever they  were  reasonably  satisfied  that 
four-fifths  of  the  tenants  would  re-pur- 
chase their  farms,  which  number  might 
even,  provided  the  Treasury  consented, 
be  reduced  to  three-fourths.  He  thought 
that  the  Land  Commissioners  might  be 
authorised  to  purchase  an  entire  estate 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  holdings  on  a  particular  estate 
had  been  sold  to  give  them  a  just  idea  of 
what  was  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
without  refereuce  to  the  question  whe- 
ther they  could  or  not  immediately  re-sell 
it  to  the  tenants.  If  some  proposal  of  that 
sort  were  given  eflfect  to,  the  money 
already  voted  by  Parliament  for  that 
purpose  would  be  absorbed  within  a 
reasonable  number  of  years.  The  whole 
question  now  before  the  House  had  been 
so  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  the  ease 
of  the  landlords  had  been  so  completely 
stated  by  Lord  Selborne,  that  he  would 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  with  further 
observations. 

LoKi)  HALSBURY  said,  that  he  had 
paused  for  a  moment  before  Lord  Belmore 
rose  to  address  their  Lordships  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  have  heard  from 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack some  reply  to  the  very  weighty  and 
powerful  observations  made  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  the  Earl  of  Selboruo 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Debate  ;  for  no 
one  could  regard  the  few  trifling  words 
then  uttered  by  Lord  Acton  as  an  answer 
to  anyone,  either  as  lawyer  or  statesmau, 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  this  Com- 
mission. He  should  have  been  glad  to  be 
8pare<l  taking  part  in  this  Debate,  but, 
considering  the  position  he  lately  held  iu 
their  Lordships'  House,  he  felt  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  remain  silent. 
Of  the  able  and  learned  Judge  who  pre-* 
Bided    over    the    Commission   he    could 
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speak  from  a  life-long  knowledge.  He 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  consciously 
to  do  anything  unfair.  But,  having  said 
that,  he  felt  bound  to  add,  on  the  other 
baud,  that  this  Commission  in  its  essen- 
tial nature  was  obviously  unfair  ;  and  if 
he  had  to  criticise,  as  he  hoped  one  old 
friend  might,  the  action  of  another,  he 
should  say  this — that  the  learned  Judge 
never  ought  to  have  accepted  a  Commis- 
sion bound  down  by  such  restrictions  as 
was  this  Commission.  It  was  idle  to 
suggest  that  the  section  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  which  its  defenders,  and 
even  the  learned  Judge  himself,  referred, 
formed  any  precedent  for  such  a  Com- 
mission. There  were  two  essential  par- 
ticulars in  which  it  was  wholly  different. 
Of  these  one  had  not  yet  been  referred 
to.  The  section  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment contemplated  voluntary  arrange- 
ments, but  it  also  contemplated  dealing 
with  vacant  land,  whereas  this  Commis- 
sion proposed  to  deal  compulsorily,  and 
to  deal  with  land  occupied  by  existing 
tenants.  He  would  assume  that  the 
Commissioners  acted  within  the  ambit  of 
their  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  intended 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  Reference  of  the 
Commission  as  understood,  and,  as  he 
thought,  rightly  understood,  by  the 
Commissioners  contemplated  a  general 
putting  back  of  every  one  of  the  evicted 
tenants,  however  gross  their  dishonesty, 
however  fraudulent  had  been  their  con- 
duct towards  their  landlord.  No  such 
Commission  ought  ever  to  have  been 
accepted  by  an  English  Judge.  He  now 
turned  to  what  was  done  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  be  would  say  that  where 
serious  matters  were  at  stake,  where 
character  was  involved,  it  was  not  a 
question  of  technicalities,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  principle  which  transcended 
all  technicalities,  and  the  person 
against  whom  the  charges  were  made 
ought  to  have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  their  accusers  and  be  allowed  to  ask 
qttestion^.  It  was  no  matter  if  a  man 
was  said  to  be  a  bad  Irish  landlord,  if  he 
was  said  to  have  neglected  his  tenants 
and  never  to  have  spent  anything  on  his 
estates.  He  did  not  care  one  farthing 
whether  such  imputations  were  true  or 
not  ;  but  if  they  were  permitted  to  be 
made,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  merest 
justice  that  he  or  his  counsel  should  be 


allowed  to  cross-examine.  It  was  not 
denied  that  the  Commission  had  power  to 
ask  such  questions  as  would  show  the 
relations  of  the  witness  to  the  landlord.  It 
was  not  denied,  further,  that  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  means  of  knowledge  of  a  witness 
apart  from  any  question  as  to  his  charac- 
ter. It  was  enough  to  say  that  in  evfery 
part  of  the  volume,  whose  bulk  was  its 
own  protection  against  the  sort  of  criticism 
he  would  like  to  apply  to  it,  what  was 
called  evidence  was  a  mass  of  the  most 
violent  partisan  accusations  and  the 
merest  hearsay  testimony.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  to 
take  such  means  as  might  be  most 
effectual  for  sifting  that  evidence  and 
ascertaining  what  it  was  worth.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  have  before  them 

"  any  proposals  for  settlement  which  have  been 
made  or  which  may  be  made  by  landlord  or 
tenant  with  a  view  to  re-instatement." 

That  was  not  a  proper  thing  to  be  laid 
before  such  a  tribunal.  It  would  have 
been  very  proper  indeed  that  arbitrators 
should  have  such  matters  before  them  ; 
but  to  say  that  compulsorily,  and  against 
the  will  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  have  settlements 
framed  with  a  view  to  peaceable  arrange- 
ments laid  before  them  would  be  a  blow 
to  the  chance  of  any  kind  of  settlement, 
because  there  might  be  admissions  on 
one  side  or  the  other  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  person  who  had  put  forward  con- 
ciliatory proposals.  On  one  estate  the 
abatements  offered  by  the  landlord  would 
have  been  accepted  only  that  he  refused 
to  re-instate  two  tenants  as  a  punishment 
for  having  acted  as  leaders.  It  was 
surely  a  reasonable  thing  for  the  landlord 
to  decline  to  re-instate  such  men.  What 
chance  of  peace  or  happiness  would 
there  have  been  on  the  estate  if  the  two 
tenants  responsible  for  the  original 
quarrel  had  been  re-instated  against  the 
will  of  the  landlord  ?  But  the  important 
question  with  which  their  Lordships  had 
to  deal  was  why  was  the  Commission 
appointed  ?  Was  it  intended  that  all 
the  evicted  tenants  should  be  re-instated  ? 
He  understood  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  repudiated  any  such  idea.  If  so,  the 
Government  repudiated  both  their  own 
Commission  and  their  own  Commis- 
sioners.    For  what  was  the  Commission 
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to  do  ?  The  Commission  was  instructed 
to  see 

**  What '  means  should  be  adopted  to  bring 
about  settlements  and  the  re-instatement  of  the 
evicted  tenants." 

He  did  not  find  any  limitation  of  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  There- 
fore, persons  who  were  now  strangers  to 
the  estate,  but  who  had  once  been 
tenants,  were  to  be  re-instated,  and 
tenants  who  were  in  possession  were  to 
be  got  rid  of,  and  if  that  could  not  be 
done  the  Commission  were  to  buy  land 
and  allow  men  who  had  been  evicted  for 
fraudulent  misconduct  to  have  land  pro- 
vided for  them  at  the  public  expense  in 
order  to  establish  peace  and  harmony  in 
Ireland.  If  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world — if  in  England — the  doctrine  was 
preached  that  if  people  were  sufficiently 
riotous  and  so  dishonest  as  to  disreijard 
their  just  obligations  laud  would  be 
provided  for  them,  they  woujd  soon 
have  a  labourers'  question  quite  as  likely 
to  produce  social  disturbance  as  in  Ire- 
land. The  important  question  now, 
however,  was  not  the  Commission  itself  ; 
the  Commission  was  dead,  and  its  recom- 
mendations were  repudiated.  The  im- 
portant question  was  the  precedent.  If 
that  precedent  were  to  be  followed,  a 
weak  Government,  dependent  upon  a 
particular  majority,  might  issue  a  Com- 
mission which  might  set  at  naught  the 
principles  upon  which  the  social  condition 
of  this  country  was  maintained.  But  if, 
instead  of  the  Irish  landlord  being  the 
victim,  some  other  industry  than  the 
land  were  concerned,  if  it  was  a  com- 
mercial question  between  employers  and 
employed,  the  whole  sense  of  the  country 
would  repudiate  such  interference  with 
our  social  relations.  This  had  been  done 
because  it  was  a  comparatively  feeble 
interest  which  was  dealt  with  ;  but  what 
Government  would  venture  at  this 
moment,  when  labour  questions  were  rife, 
to  issue  a  Commission  in  the  language  of 
this  one  directing  the  Commissioners  to 
inquire  under  what  circumstances  em- 
ployers and  labourers  should  be  compelled 
to  re-establish  the  relations  between  them  ? 
What  was  the  difference,  except  that 
both  those  classes  were  much  too  power- 
ful, and  that  in  their  case  no  Government 
dare  do  it  ?  There  was  absolutely  no 
precedent  for  the  Commission  or  the 
character  of  its  proceedings,  and  he 
should   like  to   hear   some    justification 
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'  from  the  Government  for  the  course  of 
procedure  adopted  in  this  remarkable 
case.  The  word  "Constitutional"  had 
not,  he  supposed,  been  relegated  to  the 
distant  planets,  and  there  was  still  such 
a  thing  as  recognising  the  right  of  people 
by  law  to  have  their  property  respected, 
and  not  to  have,  in  such  a  country  as 
Ireland,  this  kind  of  "  evidence "  pub- 
lished in  respect  of  individuals.  Their 
Lordships  were  almost  entirely  without 
information  as  to  what  was  going  to  be 
done  as  the  result  of  the  Commission. 
On  Friday  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Acton)  when  asked  the  question, 
curtly  replied  that  the  Government  were 
not  going  to  bring  in  a  Bill.  The  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Spencer)  had  to-night  gone  a 
little  beyond  that,  but  he  did  not  tell  the 
House  the  attitude  the  Government  were 
going  to  take  upon  this  question,  though 
he  admitted  it  to  be  a  most  important 
and  burning  question.  Was  it  to  be  left 
by  the  Government  without  treatment 
on  their  part  ?  Were  thoy  going  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
Member,  and  a  Member,  too,  who  was 
identified  with  no  very  moderate  views 
on  the  Irish  Question  ?  From  Friday 
night  up  to  the  present  time  they  had 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  an 
answer  to  this  question.  The  Govern- 
ment had  not  even  told  them  whether 
they  approved  or  disapproved  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  It  was 
true  that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  quoted 
the  view  of  the  Chief  Secretary — that 
he  objected  to  some  of  them.  But  surely 
that  was  not  such  an  answer  as  the 
House  had  a  right  to  expect  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance.  Probably  he  should 
fail,  as  other  speakers  who  had  preceded 
him  had  failed,  in  procuring  from  the 
Government  a  straight  answer  to  a 
straight  question.  But  it  was  the  duty 
of  their  Lordships  to  put  the  question  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  whether  it 
was  answered  plainly  or  not.  How 
many  or  what  portions  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Government  ?  Would  they  state  in 
plain  terms  what  they  meant  to  do  ? 
Did  they  intend  to  deal  with  the  matter 
at  all,  or  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  Member,  and  allow  it  to  slumber 
until  it  could  in  due  course  come  on  ? 
There  were  some  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  quite  as  curious  on  those 
points  as  he  was,  and  who  did  not  belong 
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to  his  Party.  Unless  something  was 
done  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  hon. 
Grentlemen  he  was  afraid  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  would  find  that  they  had  the 
means  of  enforcing  an  answer  to  their 
questions  which  he  himself  did  not  possess. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  (Lord 
Herschell):  My  Lords,  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  hear  any  criticisms 
from  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon 
what  I  have  to  say,  but  considering  that 
one  sublet  of  this  Debate  has  been  an 
attack  not  only  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but  upon  the  conduct  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  who  presided 
over  the  Commission,  I  thought  it  was 
only  just  and  right  that  I  should  hear  all 
that  was  to  be  said  upon  that  subject 
before  addressing  the  House  upon  it.  I 
wish  to  make  one  observation  with  regard 
to  a  remark  that  has  fallen  from  mv 
noble  and  learned  Friend  before  I  address 
your  Lordships  on  the  main  subject.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said — 

"  Whatever  you  are  going  to  do  with  regal^l 
to  this  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  whatever  you  are  going  to  do  will  be 
regarded,  and  must  be  regarded,  as  a  precedent 
for  what  you  mav  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
consequence  in  England." 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  and 
dangerous  observation  as  coming  from  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  the  noble  Marquess,  when 
he  introduced  and  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment the  Act  of  1887,  would  have  liked 
to  be  told,  or  would  have  admitted,  that 
because,  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
he  deemed  such  a  measure  necessary,  it 
followed  that  it  was  legislation  which  he 
might  be  justly  called  upon  to  introduce 
into  England  ?  I  think,  my  Lords,  those 
who  read  this  Debate  will  be  struck  by 
the  absence  of  any  allusion,  until  my 
noble  Friend,  Earl  Spencer,  spoke,  to  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  issue  of 
this  Commission.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Devonshire)  admitted  there  is  a  question 
at  issue,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  to  settle, 
a  problem  awaiting  solution,  although  he 
naturally  did  not  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  seeks  to  deal 
with  it.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(the  Earl  of  Selborne)  had  maintained 
that  the  issue  of  this  Commission  was  an 
unconstitutional  act — the  most  uncon- 
stitutional act  which  the  country  had 
witnessed  since  the  reign  of  James  II. 


That  proposition  was  strongly  stated ; 
but  I  cannot  but  think,  when  one  looks 
back  at  the  Constitutional  questions  which 
were  raised  during  the  last  century,  and 
remembers  the  language  employed  by 
eminent  Constitutional  lawyers.  Predeces- 
sors of  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  and 
myself  on  the  Woolsack,  that  the  noble 
Earl  would  feel  there  was  some  lack  of 
proportion  in  representing  the  issue  of 
such  a  Commission  as  this  as  a  more  un- 
constitutional act  than  any  of  those 
denounced  during  the  reign  of  George 
III.  What  is  this  Commission  ?  It  is  a 
Commission  merely  of  inquiry,  which 
touches  no  man's  rights.  No  man  need 
have  attended  it  imless  he  pleased,  and  if 
he  desired  he  might  have  been  heard  as 
a  witness  before  it.  It  is  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  to  obtain  facts  for  the  in- 
formation of  Parliament,  in  order 
that  Parliament  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  any  or  what  legislation  is 
required  to  meet  the  difficulty  that 
exists.  It  passes  my  comprehension 
to  understand  how  a  Commission  of  that 
description,  with  powers  so  limited,  can 
be  termed  unconstitutional.  In  substance 
it  does  not  differ  from  the  Bessborough 
and  Cowper  Commissions,  which  inquired 
into  the  Land  Question.  Those  Com- 
missions inquired  into  the  action  of  the 
landlords  and  how  they  had  exercised  their 
rights,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  harsh  and  unreasonable  exercise 
of  those  rights,  and  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere. 
The  noble  and  learned  Earl  bases  his 
allegation  that  the  Commission  is  un- 
constitutional mainly  on  the  statement 
that— 

"  It  is  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  exercise  of  the  property  rights  of  individual 
members  of  the  community,  with  a  view  to 
overrule  those  rights  and  to  undo  that  which 
had  been  done  in  the  due  and  regular  process 
of  law." 

But  does  the  noble  Earl  mean  to  assert 

that  there  can  be  no  such  exercise  by 

landlords  or  landowners  of  their  rights  of 

property  as  to  make  it  necessary,  in  the 
public  interest,  that  there  should  be 
inquiry  and  even  restraint  applied  ? 
Supposing  the  whole  of  the  landlords  in 
Ireland  combined  to  evict  their  tenants 
and  to  allow  their  land  to  run  to  waste, 
would  the  public  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere ?  If  the  noble  Earl  means  to 
suggest  that  Parliament  has  never  inter- 
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fered  with  the  exercise  of  the  property 
rights  of  individuals,  he  is  forgetful  of 
an  Act  passed  hy  the  Government  of  the 
•  noble  Marquess — the  Act  of  1887.  In 
that  Act  power  was  expressly  given  to 
the  Court,  where  land  had  been  recovered 
under  judgment,  where  execution  was 
complete,  and  where  the  tenant  had 
ceased  to  be  the  tenant,  to  stay  that 
execution  within  three  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  to  set  it  aside,  and  to 
restore  the  tenant  to  his  holding. 

♦The  Earl  of  SELBORNE  :  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  regular,  but  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  is  quoting  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ;  while  I  was  speaking 
of  the  unconstitutional  character  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  not  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  and  without  the  character 
and  powers  which  it  ought  to  have. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  :  That, 
if  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  is  really  no 
answer  to  the  argument  I  was  addressing 
to  the  House.  The  noble  Earl  was 
maintaining  that  this  Commission  of 
Inquiry  was  unconstitutional,  because  it 
was  to  frame  a  scheme  for  dealing  with 
that  which  Parliament  would  never  of 
itself  contemplate  dealing  with.  If 
Parliament  has  done  this  under  particular 
circumstances,  what  can  there  be  uncon- 
stitutional in  making  inquiries  with  a 
view  to  putting  Parliament  in  the  posses- 
sion of  facts  to  see  whether  in  this  case 
the  same  action  is  necessary  ?  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  should  be  improper  to 
inquire  into  a  matter  which  it  is  proper 
for  Parliament  to  consider  and  possibly 
to  legislate  upon.  The  noble  Earl  used 
strong  expressions  about  the  conduct  of 
the  Commission  in  inquiring  into  the 
question  of  the  exercise  of  their  rights  by 
landlords.  What,  then,  let  me  ask,  does 
the  noble  Earl  think  of  the  conduct  of  an 
Executive  that  not  only  inquired  into  the 
dealings  of  a  landlord  with  his  tenants, 
but  refused  to  that  landlord  the  use  of  the 
civil  force  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
his  legal  rights  ?  I  will  read  to  your 
Lordships  a  description  of  what  was  done, 
not  within  the  last  centiu'y  but  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  by  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  description 
was  given  by  a  learned  Judge  from  the 
Bench,  who  said — 

"  The  Chief  Secretary  had  intervened  and 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  i*efuse  the  forces  of  law, 
when  by  the  law  he  was  bound  to  supply  these 
forces  in  order  to  carry  out  the  behest  of  a 
certain  landlord." 

Imord  Herschell 


That  was  a  refusal  by  the  Exo^'utive 
itself — a  refusal  contrary  to  law,  because 
they  regarded  as  harsh  the  action  of  tho 
landlord  towards  his  tenants.  I  am  not 
attacking  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  the  late  Government  in  taking 
that  course  ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  cite  that 
as  an  example  of  conduct  far  more  un- 
constitutional than  that  of  the  preseut 
Government  in  merely  issuing  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  relations  be- 
tween landlords  and  their  tenants,  if, 
indeed,  this  was  unconstitutional  in  any 
degree,  which  I  deny.  It  is  said  that 
the  Commission  was  not  impartial,  and 
the  noble  Earl  who  opened  this  Debate 
pointed  out  "that  four  out  of  the  l^xa 
gentlemen  appointed  held  Nationalist 
opinions."  Well,  I  have  known  Com- 
missions composeil  of  Members  all  of 
whom  were  in  political  sympathy  with 
the  Government  who  appointed  them, 
and  yet  these  Commissions  were  held  up 
as  perfectly  impartial  bodies.  The  only 
conclusion  at  which  I  can  arrive  is  that 
when  all  the  Members  of  a  Commission 
profess  the  views  of  the  present  Opposi- 
tion they  form  an  impartial  tribunal, 
but  that  when  they  do  not  do  so  they  are 
not  an  impartial  tribunal.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  main- 
taining that  because  the  majority  of 
those  who  formed  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Commission  shared  the  political  opinions 
of  the  Government  the  Commission  is  to 
be  regarded  as  partial  or  packed.  If  it 
was  packed,  I  have  known  Commissions 
which  very  much  more  deserved  that 
description.  The  next  objection  made 
is  that  the  terms  of  Reference  contain  a 
misstatement  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Act 
of  1881.  Here,  again,  I  cannot  admit 
that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  objec- 
tion. It  is,  perhaps,  more  a  matter  of 
language  than  anything  else  ;  but  what 
was  the  policy  of  Section  13  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  1891  ?  Its  essence  ap- 
\  pears  to  me  to  have  been  this — that  it 
j  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  tenants 
who  were  then  evicted  and  out  of  their 
holdings  should,  if  possible,  be  restored  to 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  scheme  of  the 
enactment  was  to  restore  them  by  volun- 
tary agreement,  but  the  root  of  the  policy 
was  the  expediency  of  their  restoration. 
Whether  it  is  by  voluntary  arrangement 
or  by  compulsion  that  the  re-instatement 
of  the  tenants  is  to  be  brought  about,  the 
policy   is    precisely   the   same— namelj, 
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that  tbene  tenants  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
regain  possession  of  their  holdings,  and 
that  the  land  shall  no  longer  remain 
without  occupants.  It  has  been  said  by- 
noble  Lords  who  have  criticised  the  Com- 
missiou  that  the  terms  of  Reference 
assume  that  all  the  tenants  are  to  be  re- 
instated. •  I  do  not  read  the  words  in 
that  sense,  nor  do  I  think  that  anyone 
who  approaches  the  subject  with  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  would  do  so.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  however,  declared 
that  the  Commissioners  did  so  read  them ; 
but  in  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  mistaken,  inasmuch  as  the  Commis- 
sioners have  not  recommended  that  all 
the  tenants  should  be  re-instated.  They 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  recommended 
that  whenever  an  evicted  holding  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  bona  fide 
new  tenant,  no  compulsion  should  be 
used  against  that  tenant.  In  such  hold- 
ings, then,  there  would  be  no  re-instating 
of  the  evicted  tenants.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  a  Royal  Com- 
mission is  appointed,  it  is  not  customary 
to  frame  the  terms  of  Reference  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  indictment,  for  the 
Reference  is  not  expected  to  be  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  criticism  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  document  under 
your  Lordships'  consideration.  It  is 
usual  to  indicate  in  the  Reference  the 
general  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  leave  the  mode  of  effecting 
that  piu^pose  largely  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. Then,  with  regard  to  the  objec- 
tion as  to  procedure  and  that  cross-exami- 
nation would  not  be  allowed,  I  am  not 
going  to  defend  these  proceedings  on  the 
ground  of  precedent,  although  that  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  precedent,  upon 
a  Commission  of  this  description,  for 
counsel  not  being  heard  in  cross- 
examination.  But,  putting  that  <}uestion 
aside,  I  would  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mission was  not  designed  as  an  attack 
upon  the  landlords  or  as  a  defence  of  the 
action  of  the  tenants.  It  had  a  practical 
purpose  and  object — namely,  to  try  to 
discover  a  scheme  by  which  the  unhappy 
difficulties  existing  might  be  healed,  by 
which  peace  might  be  restored,  and  by 
which  the  dangers  arising  out  of  the 
existing  condition  of  things  might  be 
diminished  or  made  to  disappear.  But  a 
learned  counsel  appeared  and  claimed  to 
cross-examine  on  behalf  of  a  particular 
landlordi  who  had  informed  the  Commis- 


sion that  he  did  not  intend  to  offer  them 
the  slightest  assistance,  and  who  had  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  letter,  treating  them  in 
a  very  contemptuous  fashion.  I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  if  counsel  had 
been  permitted  to  cross-examine,  a  vast 

amount  of  time  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely wasted.  The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, did  not  say  that  the  questions  which 
it  was  desired  to  put  should  not  be  asked ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  have  questions  suggested 
to  them  with  a  view  to  their  being  put  to 
witnesses.  When  it  is  said  that  pro- 
cedure of  that  sort  must  render  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  unsatisfactory,  I  may  re- 
mind your  Lordships  that  in  courts 
martial  the  only  questions  permitted  to 
be  put  are  put  in  the  manner  which  the 
Commissioners  said  they  would  adopt. 
Do  noble  Lords  mean  to  say  that  courts 
martial  are  tribunals  which  do  not 
conduct  proceedings  in  such  a  way  that 
justice  can  be  done  because  questions  are 
permitted  to  be  put  in  that  way 
without  cross-examination  ?  I  am  sure 
they  will  not.  The  course  the  Com- 
mission proposed  to  adopt  was  this,  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
recommend  it.  They  said — "We  will 
hear  statements  made  about  a  particular 
estate,  and  we  will  hear  any  answer 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  make."  Sup- 
pose the  owner  of  a  particular  estate  had 
come  and  said — "Those  are  the  facts  that 
you  have  before  you.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  and  no  alteration  to  make."  If  in 
such  a  case  counsel  had  been  previously 
allowed  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
waste  of  time,  because  the  facts  would 
have  been  admitted  to  be  as  the  first  witness 
stated  them.  The  Commissioners  said — 
"  We  will  permit  questions  to  be  put  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  when  we 
have  heard  one  side  we  will  hear  the 
other;  and  if  there  are  differences  in  the 
evidence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  consider  the  question 
of  cross-examination."  Such  a  plan 
was  much  more  business-like  and 
satisfactory  than  the  plan  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  apparently 
advocates.  It  saved  a  vast  amount  of 
time  being  wasted,  and  did  just  as  much 
justice  as  if  cross-examination  had  been 
permitted  in  the  first  instance.  The 
noble    Marquess    asked    whether   there 
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was    any    precedent    for    the     opening 
remarks  of  the  learned  Judge. 

The  Marquess  op  LONDON- 
DERRY: I  said  written  remarks. 
These  were  remarks  written  out  before* 
hand. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  Of 
course,  with  regard  to  that  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  ;  but  whether  they  were 
written  or  orally  delivered  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  make  any  great  Constitutional 
difference.  But,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  remarks  were  not 
written,  because  some  of  them  followed 
immediately  upon  interruptions  by 
counsel. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY: I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 
again^  but  up  to  the  point  where  the 
procedure  of  the  Commissioners  was 
attacked  the  remarks  were  written. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  All 
I  can  do  is  to  read  what  is  in  the  Blue 
Book,  and  I  can  find  no  trace  upon  the 
Report  of  the  learned  Judge  having  said 
before  lunch  that  he  would  allow  cross- 
examination.  When  counsel  stated  that 
he  did,  the  learned  Judge  stated  that  he 
said  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  must  have 
been  some  misunderstanding,  for  if  noble 
Lords  will  read  the  observations  made  by 
the  learned  Judge  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  case  they  will  see  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  any  such  state- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  learned  Judge 
prejudged  the  case  against  a  certain  laud- 
lord.  No  one  can,  I  think,  read  his  ob- 
servations without  seeing  that,  in  the  first 
place,  they  were  dictated  by  a  desire,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the 
landlord  referred  to  ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  nobody  who  knows  the  learned 
Judge  would  imagine  that  because  he 
made  these  observations  he  had  in  the 
slightest  degree  prejudged  the  case. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  estate  of 
this  particular  landlord  were  common 
property.  They  were  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commission.  It  was 
not  dealing  with  hearsay  in  the  least,  be- 
cause another  learned  Judge  had  stated 
that  the  responsible  ofl&cer  of  the  Crown 
had  refused  the  forces  of  the  Crown  un- 
less Lord  Clanricarde,  who  had  refused 
the  supplications  of  his  tenants  and  their 
pastors,  consented  to  give  an  abatement 
such  as  other  landlords  gave.  It  was  not 
the  learned  Judge  who  presided  over  this 
Commission  who  on   any  hearsay    was 
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discriminating  in  that  partioular  case, 
but  he  had  a  statement  before  him  made 
by  a  learned  Judge  on  the  Benchs 

Lord   ASHBOURNE  :  There  is  no 
evidence  of  that. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  :  Has 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  ever  been  on 
a    Commission  'i      Is    he   tiot  perfectly 
aware     that     a     Royal       Commission 
possesses  itself  at  once  of  all  the  informa- 
tion it  can  get  ?      It  was  only  natural, 
having  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
words   to   which   I   have  referred,   that 
application  should    have  been    made  to 
Lord  Clanricarde  to  come  forward  and 
give   whatever  information  was   in   his 
power;   but  he  treated   the  ttpplicJatioii 
with  ooutempt.     Would  it  not  have  been 
idle  to  invite  the  writer  of  such  a  letter 
as  Lord  Clanricarde  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mission to  come  forward  and  give  evi- 
dence ?      Lord    Clanricarde   was  repre- 
sented  by   counsel,  and   when    counsel 
found  the  opportunity  thev  did  what    I 
have   known  counsel   do   befofej  wheti| 
perhaps,  they  thought  it  the   more  ex- 
pedient  course,    they  gracefully  retired 
from  the  case.      No  one  who  knows  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  would  suppose  that  if  the 
noble   Lord    referred   to,   or  any   other 
landlord,  had  come  before  the  Commis- 
sion his  evidence   would   not    have  re- 
ceived the  fairest  consideration.       I  am 
convinced  that  the  learned  Judge  would 
have  given  all  due  heed  and  considera- 
tion to  any  such   evidence.       The  late 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  has  said  that 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Commission     reported      was      hearsay. 
Before  a  Commission  of  this  description 
a  great  deal  of    the    evidence  must  be 
hearsay.     It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  by  adhering  to  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence.       Hearsay  evi- 
dence puts  them  in  a  position  to  obtain 
more  direct  and  positive  evidence.  In  this 
connection,  your  Lordships  will  remember 
that  constant  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  statements  of  a  witness  called  at  the 
commencement  of  the  inquiry  with  regard 
to   a  particular  estate.     Anyone   would 
have  thought  that  was  the  only  witness 
who  gave   evidence  about  that  estate  ; 
but  no  one  can  look  through  the  Blue 
Book  without  seeing  that  a  number  of 
witnesses  were  called  with  reference  to. 
that  particular  estate,  who  had  a  p^ij&ooal 
knowledge  of  the  cixcumstances*     Xh^n 
complaint  is  nva^e  tl^at  the  evidence  waa. 
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all  one-sided.    If  it  was,  it  was  because 
those  who  coold  have  put  the  other  side 
forward  did  not  choose  to  do  sb.     I  ven- 
tare  to  sajr  that  in  thfe  Beport   no  trace 
of  *ny  unfair  dealing  with  the  evidence 
can  be  found,  or  of  any  reliance  placed 
exclusively   on   such   statements.      The 
Government  has   been,  if  not   attacked, 
twitted  with  not  being  prepared  to  adopt 
all  the  recommendations  of  the   Commis- 
sion.    When  has  it  ever  been  held   that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  adopt 
all  the  reconunendations  of  a  Commission? 
They  are  appointed  to  inquire,  not  to 
come  to  conclusions  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  adopt.     Lord  Cowper's 
Commission     recommended     that    rents 
should  be  revised  every  five  years  instead 
of  16  ;  but  the  noble  Marquess  who  ap- 
pointed that  Commission  refused  to  adopt 
their  reconmiendation.     It  has  been  asked 
what  course  the  Government  proposes  to 
take,  and  objection  has  been  made  that  no 
explanation  has  been  given  of  that  course. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  so  far  as  is  proper 
and  legitimate,  the  explanation  asked  for 
has  been  amply  given.    It  is  surely  some- 
thing new,  when  the  Government  has 
stated  that  they  do  not  intend  to  proceed 
by  legislation,  but  has   expressed   their 
intention  of  seeking  to  engraft  Amend- 
ments on  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  subject 
pending  in  another  place,  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  be  invited   to   discuss   the 
course  which  the  Government  proposes 
to  take  on  the  measure  so  pending.     The 
Grovemment  are  under  no  obligation    to 
inform  your  Lordships'   House   of    the 
course  they  propose  to  take  upon  a  Bill 
pending  in  the  other  House.    I  should  like 
to  ask  some  questions,  in  return,  of  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire). 
What  is  the  attitude  which  the  noble  Duke 
and  his  friends  will  exhibit  towards  that 
Bill  if  it  should  be  brought  forward  ?    Will 
they  accept  it,  and  try  by  Amendments 
to    make   it   a   means    of    settling   this 
question ;    or    will    they   endeavour    to 
waste    time     in    inducing     the     House 
of    Commons    to     reject     it,     and,     if 
unsuccessful     there,    will     they    invite 
your  Lordships  to  throw  it  out  in  this 
House  ?      I   know  the   noble   Duke   is 
under  no  obligation  to  answer  me ;  but 
when  he  expresses   such  great  anxiety 
and  eagerness  to  have  the  Bill  brought 
on,    I    am    entitled    to    draw   my   own 
conclusions   as  to   whether  it  is  a  real 
disinterested   thirst  for  knowledge  that 
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induces  the   noble   Duke*s   question,  or 
whether  there  may  not  be   other  con- 
siderations behind.     The  Debate  has,  no 
doubt,  been  interesting  ;  whether  it  has 
been  a  very  profitable  one  I  have  more 
doubt.     Its  object,  of  course,  is  obvious. 
It   is    thought  that  the  discussion  will  * 
damage  the  Government,  but  I  am  not 
very  much   alarmed   at  the   effect  it  is 
likely  to  produce  in  that  respect,  because 
the   observations   that  have  been   made 
will,  for  various  reasons,  be  a  good  deal 
discounted  by  the  general  public  outside. 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  question 
of  this  description  should  be  approached 
in  the  spirit  of  combat  and  heat  which 
has  been  displayed  during  the  Debate. 
When   the    Commission   was    first    an- 
nounced, the  names  were  not  received  in 
a  hostile  spirit  by  the  Irish  landlords  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  their  political  friends 
on    this    side    of   the   Channel   took   a 
different  view,  and  then  the  Commission 
was  so  vehemently  attacked  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  it  succeeding  in   its 
objects.     But,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding 
this  discussion,  the  question  still  remains. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the  matter 
might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  settlement 
by  voluntary  agreements,  but  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  the  other  way.     There  are  a 
few  unreasonable  landlords  who  are  not 
prepared  to  take  the  course  which  the 
majority   have    taken,,  and    they    may 
continue  to  be  the  cause  of  a  condition 
of  disquiet  and  disorder  which  will  be  pre- 
judicial, not  only  to  the  unreasonable  land- 
lords themselves,  but  to  the  many  who 
have    acted    reasonably   and    equitably. 
The  Government  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  that  there  should  be  an  inequitable 
or  an  unfair  settlement  of  the  question. 
They  do  not  regard   it   as  a  matter  in 
which  they,  of  a  Party,  are  specially  in- 
terested.      The     noble     Marquess    and 
others  who  sit  by  him  have  predicted  that 
very  soon  the  Government  will  disappear 
from  the  scene,  and  thatjthey  again  will 
resume  the  reins  of  power. 

•The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
Does  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  say  that 
I   predicted   that  ?     I   certainly   do  not 

T'l^Tn  ^m  i)f*  r  it 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  The 
predictions  have  come  so  often  from  the 
Benches  in  the  noble  Marquesses  neigh- 
bourhood, that  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  noble  Marquess  him- 
self has  assumed  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
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But,  whether  that  tune  is  near  or  more 
distant,  I  should  think  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  any  Government  that  these 
difficulties  in  Ireland  should  cease. 
Whatever  has  been  the  cause,  whoever 
deserves  the  blame — and  I  do  not  deny 
•  that  in  very  many  cases  the  tenants 
have  been  deserving  of  blame — ^that  does 
not  alter  the  critical  condition  of  affairs. 
I  believe  it  to  be  to  the  interests  of 
landlords  and  tenants  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  at  large  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  state  of  things  now 
prevailing,  which  is  not  to  the  benefit  of 
either  teuants  or  landlords,  and  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms. 

•The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
My  Lords,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  appears  to  me  to  have 
relied  for  his  defence  principally  upon 
the  well-known  Parliamentary  figure  of 
tu  quoque ;  but  I  think  the  tu  quoque 
to  be  effective  ought  to  have  some  sub- 
stantial similarity  between  the  acts  that 
are  appealed  to  and  the  acts  that  are  de- 
fended. The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
appealed  to  the  Cowper  Commission  and 
to  the  Act  of  1887.  He  defended  the 
proposal  for  re-instating  the  evicted 
tenants  who  have  been  for  several  years 
out  of  their  holdings  by  referring  to  a 
clause  in  an  Act  which  enabled  a  Judge 
to  stay  execution  for  a  short  time,  and  I 
think  he  wound  up  his  system  of  parallels 
by  invoking  the  protection  of  martial 
law  and  showing  that  whatever  might 
be  said  of  Sir  James  Mathew's  proceed- 
ings, at  all  events  they  could  not  be  said 
to  be  more  despotic  or  more  summary 
than  those  of  a  court  martial.  I  think 
that  is  very  likely  true,  but  I  believe 
that  more  care  is  taken  to  secure  an  im- 
partial president  of  a  court  martial  than 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
present  instance.  In  listening  to  the 
long,  laboured,  and  very  uncomfortable 
defence  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  could  not 
think  that  he  really  appreciated  or  de- 
sired to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
objections  which  we  bring  against  what 
the  Government  have  done.  On  the 
question  of  the  selection  of  President  I 
do  not  wish  to  dwell.  It  has  already 
been  touched  upon  by  those  who,  from 
their  legal  training,  are  fitter  to  deal  with 
it  than  I  am  ;  but  I  will  sav  this — 
that  if  you  appoint  a  Judge  to 
execute      a      non-judicial      duty     yon 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


should  be  very  careful  that  it  is 
one  in  regard  to  which  he  is  not 
known  generally  to  be  actuated  by  strong 
prepossessions  or  {)roclivitie8.  Every- 
body knew  Sir  James  Mathew's  special 
disposition  on  this  Irish  Question,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  not  fair  on  him, 
that  it  was  wanting  in  consideration  for 
his  undoubted  merits  as  a  Judge,  and 
still  more  wanting  in  consideration  for 
the  position  and  prestige  of  the  Judicial 
Bench  in\£ngland,  to  ask  him  to  under- 
take a  work  in  'which  he  would  be  at 
every  moment  compelled,  if  he  acted 
justly,  to  renounce  his  own  sympathies 
and  push  his  own  partialities  in  the 
background.  But  it  is  not  the  character 
of  the  Judge  to  which  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  take  exception.  The  noble 
Lord  was  much  scandalised  because  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
designated  this  Commission  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  he  advanced  in  defence 
that  there  have  been  other  Commissions 
which  examined  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  existing  law  worked  in  re- 
ference to  private  rights.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  other  such  Commissions, 
and  it  is  the  ordinary  function  of  a  Com- 
mission to  perform  that  work.  But 
what  is  absolutely  new  is  that  a  Bojal 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
investigate  a  quarrel  between  two  private 
individuals  tipon  a  matter  which  has  do 
public  bearing  whatever.  The  in- 
dividuals were  marked.  It  was  the 
evicted  tenants  that  were  to  be  dealt 
with.  There  were  only  evicted  tenants 
upon  certain  estates.  It  was  a  Com- 
mission evidently,  as  it  proved  to  be,  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Lord  Cloncurrr, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and  a 
certain  number  of  other  land  proprietors 
in  Ireland.  That,  we  say,  is  an  entirely 
unprecedented  action,  and  one  which,  if 
it  is  to  form  a  precedent,  may  be  most 
injurious  to  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  future. 
But  if  this  extreme  and  exceptional  step 
was  taken — a  step  which  I  cannot  think 
could  in  any  circumstances  be  defended 
— at  all  events  the  very  utmost  care 
should  have  been  taken  at  the  same  time 
that  the  private  individuals  who  were 
being  assailed  in  this  manner  should 
have  the  fullest  security  that  their  cas^ 
would  be  entirely  and  impartially  heard ^ 
and  that  no  prejudiceor  prepossession  inter* 
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fered  with  its  being  properly  decided.  Bat 
what    was    done  ?        The    noble    Lord 
entered  into  an   elaborate  defence  of  the 
refusal     to     permit     cross-examination. 
The  best  thing  he  could  say  was  that 
the  same  thing  was  done  at  courts-mar- 
tial.     I   think    he    told  us  that  cross- 
examination,  after  all,  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous    proceeding,    because    it     often 
happened,   after    the    cross-examination 
was   over,  that   a  witness  came  up  who 
showed  that   all   the   cross-examination 
had  been    in    vain.       I    do    not   know 
whether  he  is    prepared   to   apply  that 
principle  in  reforming  the  procedure  of 
of     the     English     Courts.       I     should 
not  treat  this  matter  as  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure, or  as  a  question  of  law  ;  I  should 
treat  it  as  a  matter  of   common  equity 
that    any    Englishmen   ignorant   of  the 
law  would  apply  in  dealing  with  their 
neighbours.       If   you  had  to  deal  with 
the  accusation  which  one  servant  made 
against   another,  you  would  not   refuse 
that  other  servant   the  right  of  asking 
questions.       What  was  the  practical  re- 
sult here  ?       The  ordinary  laws  of  evi- 
dence   were"  set    aside.      Hearsay  was 
freely  accepted.       The  evidence  opened 
with  ao  account  of  what  the  late  Lord 
Clanricarde  did  in  1872,  given  by  a  man 
who  had  never  seen  him,  and  the  result 
was,  as   my  noble   and   learned   Friend 
says,    this   so-called   evidence    was    no 
evidence  at  all.     Sir  James  Mathew  was 
sent  upon  an  expedition  for  the  collec- 
tion   of    malevolent     gossip.       It    was 
nothing  but  gossip,  and  most  of  it  male- 
volent  gossip,  which  found  its  way  into 
this  Blue  Book.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been 
buried  in  the  breasts  of  Sir  J.  Mathew 
and  of  his  two  Nationalist  Colleagues,  it 
would   not,  perhaps,  have  done  any  very 
great    harm.      I  dare   say  neither  Lord 
Clanricarde  nor  any  of  the  other  land- 
lords   attacked    cared  very   much   what 
opinion     was    entertained    of   them    by 
those  Commissioners  ;  but  it  was  done  in 
open  Court,  and  it  was  done  in  the  pre- 
sence of  reporters.    Every  word  that  was 
said  against  these  landlords  by  strongly- 
prejudiced  witnesses,  even  on  the  strength 
of    hearsay   evidence,   was    printed  and 
circulated  throughout  the  country.      No 
opportunity  was  given  for  testing  it  by 
cross-examination,  and  for  two  months 
no   opportunity  was  given  for  testing  it 
by    counter-statement.      This   is   not   a 
question     of     law,     it     is     a     question 


of  common  justice,  and  what  we 
complain  of  is  that  common  justice 
was  violated  for  a  political  purpose.  The 
end  and  object  of  the  Government  was 
to  fulfil  in  some  sort  of  shadowy  manner 
the  reckless  pledges  which  they  had 
given  in  Opposition.  They  had  prac- 
tically promised  their  sympathy  and 
assistance  to  these  evicted  tenants  ;  they 
must  give  them  something  to  satisfy 
them.  The  Commission,  at  all  events, 
was  better  than  nothing,  especially  if  it 
was  a  Commission  unfairly  constituted, 
and  certain  to  contain  in  its  Keport  in- 
jurious evidence  against  the  landlords. 
And  that  same  policy  the  Government 
are  pursuing  now.  We  have  not  been 
able,  though  many  of  us  have  tried,  to 
extract  any  definite  statement  from  the 
Government  of  what  they  are  going  to 
do  in  this  matter.  What  they  have  told 
us  is  this — that  they  will  not  bring  in  a 
Bill  in  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  has  told  us  practically 
— ^at  all  events  he  has  let  us  see  between 
the  lines — that  he  would  exceedingly 
dislike  to  bring  in  a  Bill  that  should 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  ;  but  that  though  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  bring  in  a  Bill,  they 
will  vote  for  the  Second  Reading  of  a 
Bill  that  contains  what  they  object  to 
enact.  They,  knowing  that  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill  will  not  come  on  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  its  ever  getting  into 
Committee,  are  confident  that  they  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  declare  more  dis- 
tinctly than  they  have  yet  done  what 
enactments  they  are  prepared  to  approve, 
or  to  what  principles  they  are  prepared 
to  give  their  adhesion  in  reference  to 
dealing  with  the  land.  In  dealing  with 
this  question  every  speaker  on  the  other 
side  always  uses  language  as  if  there  was 
a  definite  claim  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
and  a  definite  grievance  which  it  was 
our  duty  to  redress.  The  tenants  of 
these  evicted  estates  have  no  griev- 
ance. They  engaged  to  pay  their  rent 
or  to  give  up  their  farms  ;  they  declined 
to  do  either.  Many  of  them  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  paying  their  rents ;  they 
decline  to  do  so.  It  is  not  even  a  pre- 
tence that  their  resistance  is  due  to  any 
agrarian  motives.  We  have  Mr.  Dillon's 
statement,  made  in  November,  that  their 
action   is   entirely  political,  and   is  not 
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prompted  in  any  way  by  a  regard  for  the 
tenants.     He  said — 

•*The  organised  Bystem  of  keeping  evicted 
farms  unoccupied  is  the  greatest  weapon  ever 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
long  may  the  day  be  before  the  Irish  people 
forget  the  lesson." 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  detain  the  House 
now      on      a      subject      upon      which 
your     Lordships     have      dwelt     for     a 
long   time  ;  but  I    do  earnestly    protest 
against    this   being   considered  as  a  ^t£ 
quoque  question,  or  as  a  question  of  the 
merits   of  one    Government  or  another. 
The  burning  question  that  should  press 
upon  our  minds  is  — What  will    be   the 
effect  produced  on  the  future  government 
and  social  condition   of  Ireland  by  the 
policy  which  the  Government  are  pur- 
suing   with    respect    to    these    evicted 
tenants  ?     The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  tells  us  that  he  is  in 
favour  of  conciliation,  that  the  sore  will 
remain   if    we   take  no   measures   now, 
and  he  urges  upon  us  that  it  will  be  our 
responsibility  if  the  conciliation  does  not 
take  place.     It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government,  because  they  will  not 
take  up  a  definite  line  and    state  their 
definite  policy  on  the  subject.     As  long 
as   they  keep  their   intentions  under    a 
cloud  and  allow  these  unhappy  tenants 
to  believe  that    if  they    hold  out   long 
enough,  and    refuse  to   come   to   terms 
with    their   landlords,   the   Government 
will,  in  the  long  run,  come  to  their  relief 
— as  long  as  that  idea  is  allowed  to  have 
currency,  so  long   will  the  sore   remain 
open,  and  they  will  not  make  arrange- 
ments with  their    landlords.      And    the 
line  which  has  been  pursued  to-day,  the 
studied   ambiguity    and     reticence,    the 
careful  abstinence  from  any  clear  decla- 
ration of  intention    on  the  part  of  the 
Government    will    have    the    effect    of 
enabling  agitators  and  agitating  priests 
in  Ireland  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  tenants  hopes  which  are  fatal  to  any 
prospect  of  renewed  peace,  or  industry, 
or  prosperity  upon   the  evicted  estates. 
The  lesson,  as  Mr.  Dillon,  in  effect,  says, 
you  have  taught  them  and  are  teaching 
them    is  :    that    those    who    defy    the 
law   shall   be  taken  care  of,  and  those 
who   obey  the  law   shall   be  neglected. 
You    divide    the    landlords    of    Ireland 
into     two     classes.       Those     landlords 
who    have    been  -  the    subject    of    this 
fraudulent    conspiracy    you    propose   to 
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hand  over  to  a  Commission  who  shall 
deal  as  they  will  with  their  property, 
and  impose  upon  them  any  terms  which 
they  choose  to  demand.  You  are  telling 
the  tenants  that  if  they  stick  together, 
that  if  they  listen  to  the  agitator,  that  if 
they  obey  the  priests,  that  if  they  refuse 
to  settle  separately  with  the  landlords, 
and  that  if  they  disregard  all  the  obliga- 
tions which  are  imposed  upon  them  either 
by  their  own  agreements  or  by  the 
decisions  which  they  have  obtained  in 
the  Land  Courts — then  they  will  be  the 
subject  of  constant  attention  on  the  part 
of  legislators  and  statesmen,  that  their 
condition  will  be  declared  a  great  pro- 
blem, and  that  persons  whose  rights  tbey 
are  invading  will  be  exhorted  to  give  up 
one-half  of  them  in  order  to  show  their 
love  of  equity  ;  and  that  if  the  exhorta- 
tion fails,  compulsory  powers  will  be 
applied  in  order  that  the  plunderer 
may  have  the  whole  of  his  booty  and  that 
the  victim  may  have  no  redress. 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  op  the 
COUNCIL    AND     SECRETARY    of 
STATE    FOR    INDIA    (The   Earl    of 
Kimberley)   :    My    Lords,    the    noble 
Marquess  used  some  words  which  seemed 
to  me  incorrectly  to  describe  the  issue  at 
stake  when  he  said  this  was  a  private 
quarrel  between  two  individuals.     That 
is    the   aspect   in   which    this   question 
apparently  presents  itself  to  the    noble 
Marquess  and  noble  Lords  opposite.     If 
it  were  a  quarrel  between  two  private 
individuals,  I  agree  that  it  would  be  un- 
just and  unfair  to  issue  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  between  them  ;  but 
does  anyone  who  has  followed  this  ques- 
tion really  believe  that  the  question  of 
the  condition  of  the   evicted  tenants  in 
Ireland  and  the  condition  of  the  estates 
which  remain  derelict  in  Ireland,  and  the 
condition  of  the  districts  which  are  dis- 
turbed and  unquiet  in  consequence  of  that 
state  of  things,  is  merely  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  private  individuals,  and  not  a 
matter  of    great    and  paramount  public 
interest  ?     It  was  upon  that  ground  that 
Her  Majesty^s   Government  issued  this 
Commission.    Throughout  this  discussion 
it  has  been  found  extremely  convenient 
to  confuse  and  confound  the  terms  of  the 
Commission  issued  by  the  Government, 
and  for  which  they  are  responsible,  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissiou. 
Of  course,  those  are  not  the  same  by  any 
means,  though  I  know  some  of  those  who 
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have  spoken  think  it  was.  The  late 
Lord  Chancellor — ^for  whose  acuteness  1 
have  the  greatest  respect — and  other 
noble  Lords  have  argued  that  the  terms 
of  the  Commission  implied  that  there 
was  to  be  a  re-instatemeut  of  all  the 
evicted  tenants  ;  but  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  terms  of  Reference  can  be  said  to 
bear  any  such  interpreration.  The  Com- 
mission was  to  consider — 

**  What  means  should  be  adopted  to  bring  about 
settlements  and  the  re-instatement  of  evicted 
tenants,  and  thereby  give  effect  to  the  policy  of 
the  late  Parliament  indicated  by  Section  13  of 
the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1891." 

Well,  I  never  had  any  education  in  the 
subtleties  of  law,  but  I  think  any  person 
of  ordinary  common  sense — I  am  not  in 
the  least  imputing  any  want  of  common 
sense  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord — 
would  suppose  that  that  meant  that  the 
cases  of  all  the  evicted  tenants  were  to 
be  inquired  into,  but  that  it  did  not  mean 
that  the  Commission  was  necessarily  to 
recommend  the  re-ins tatement  of  every 
one  of  the  evicted  tenants.  Of  course, 
a  Commission  of  that  kind  is  not  drawn 
like  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  read  by  plain  men  and  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  interpret  plain  English  ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  possible  construction 
put  upon  this  paragraph,  it  cer- 
tainly never  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  that  the  Commission 
should  be  bound  to  recommend  the  re- 
instatement of  the  whole  of  the  evicted 
tenants.  No  such  notion  ever  entered 
their  heads.  The  evidence  has  been 
characterised  as  hearsay  evidence,  and 
some  of  it  as  malevolent  gossip. 

♦The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
No  ;  I  said  much  of  it  was. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLE  Y  :  At  all 
events  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  hear- 
say, and  a  great  deal  of  it  malevolent 
gossip.  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  for 
example,  about  the  evidence  relating  to 
Lord  Clanricarde's  estate.  I  should  like 
to  mention  that  there  were  called  two 
witnesses  who  had  had  negotiations  with 
Lord  Clanricarde's  agent  and  12  tenants. 
That  being  so,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  the  Commissioners  could  have  en- 
deavoured better  to  discover  what  were 
the  allegations  made  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  that  estate.  The  noble 
Marquess,  as  well  as  others,  insisted  very 
strongly  upon  the  monstrous  injustice  of 


giving  a  preference  to  the  tenants  who 
had  violated  the  law,  and  who,  there- 
fore, are  now  considered  to  be  deserving 
of  no  consideration.  Does  he  remember 
nothing  of  what  was  said  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1891 — ^the 
declarations  of  Members  of  his  own 
Government  admitting  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  country  that  a  clause 
should  be  introduced  in  order  that  the 
evicted  tenants  might  be  re-instated  in 
their  holdings — that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  terms  of  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments to  be  made  that  certain  privileges 
were  most  distinctly  given  by  law  to 
those  tenants  who  had  violated  the 
law  ? 

•The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
They  were  advantages  given  to  the  land- 
lords. Undoubtedly  they  included  the 
tenants  when  purchase  was  contemplated, 
but  a  main  object  was  to  enable  the  land- 
lords to  purchase. 

The    Earl    of    KIMBERLEY  :    I 
must  say  that  I  hear  the   declaration  of 
the  noble  Marquess  with  blank  astonish- 
ment.    Does    he    remember  nothing   of 
what   was    said    when    that    Bill    was 
.passing  through  Parliament  ?     Why,  the 
declarations  of  Members  of  his  Govern- 
ment teemed  with  assertions  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  this 
clause  should  be  passed,  in  order  that  the 
evicted  tenants  might    be  re-instated  in 
their  holdings.     It  was  never  represented 
by  them  as  a  mere  landlord's  question.   I 
do  not  remember  the  words — I  wish  I 
had  them  here — but  I   know  they  were 
words  of  a  very  pregnant  and  very  deci- 
sive character   showing  great  sympathy 
with  the  tenants,  and  a  very  wise  desire 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  they 
should  be    replaced    in    their  holdings. 
When  I  say  that  favour  was  shown  them, 
I  mean  in  this  way  :  that  an  Act  was 
passed  enabling  public  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  those  tenants  whose  acts  we 
are  now  told  have  disqualified  them   for 
receiving  any  consideration.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  has 
dealt  so  fully  with  the  question   of  pre- 
cedents for  this  Commission   that  I  need 
say  very  little  about  that ;  but  I  find  in 
that  Act  exactly  what  is  stated  in  this 
Commission — namely,  that  it  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  policy  of  Parliament  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Parliament  and  of  those 
who  promoted  the  Bill,  it  was  a  matter 
of  public  policy  to  eildeavour  to  re-instate 
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those  tenants  in  their  holdings.  That 
policy  having  been  so  indicated,  we 
thought  it  was  our  duty  to  endeavour  to 
find  some  means  whereby  that  policy  could 
be  carried  into  full  effect.  I  admit  there 
was  nothing  but  voluntary  arrangement 
under  the  Act  of  1891  ;  but  voluntary 
arrangement  had  failed,  and  therefore  it 
was  natural  we  should  consider  whether 
any  new  arrangement  could  be  made 
which  would  be  more  successful.  But, 
as  to  the  recommendations,  did  anyone 
ever  hear  before  that  a  Government  was 
bound  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
a  Conmiission  ? 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY: 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have  said  that : 
what  we  have  said  is  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  to  express  some 
opinion  with  regard  to  them. 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  I  heard 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Halsbury)  spoke 
of  our  repudiating  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission. 

Lord  HALSBURY  :  The  noble 
Earl  has  somewhat  misunderstood  me. 
I  said  that  they  had  repudiated  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  Commissioners  had 
placed  upon  their  own  instructions. 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  I  did 
not  know  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conmiissioners  were  an  interpretation 
of  anything.  It  really  seems  to  me  that, 
in  order  to  please  noble  Lords  opposite, 
we  should  have  indicated  to  the  Com- 
missioners what  their  recommendations 
should  be.  When  the  Commissioners 
have  heard  the  evidence  and  made  their 
Report,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
commendations, or  any  of  them,  are  such 
as  ought  to  be  adopted.  As  to  our  in- 
tentions, I  almost  despair  of  satisfying 
noble  Lords  opposite.  Our  intentions 
were  authoritatively  and  plainly  stated 
by  our  Colleague,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
in  the  other  House  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Bill  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
to  being  brought  in  by  Mr.  McHugh. 
He  said — 

"  We  assent  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to 
promote  its  becoming  law  at  the  earliest 
IKWsible  moment.'* 

That  is  quite  explicit  :  we  assented   to 

the  fundamental  principle 

Lord  ASHBOURNE :  What  Is  the 
fandamental  principle  ? 

The  Earl  of  Kimbcrley 


The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  I 
should  think  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  be  able  to  find  that  out  from  the 
Bill.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the 
fundamental  principle  is  most  apparent  to 
every  Irish  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  is 
the  fundamental  principle  which  noble 
Lords  opposite  have  been  denouncing  for 
two  nights. 

Lord  ASHBOURNE  :  I  am  asking 
for  information ;  I  should  really  like  to 
know  what  is  the  fundamental  principle  ? 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  I 
cannot  give  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
any  further  answer.  I  have  given  him 
the  answer  which  was  made  in  the  oth^ 
House,  and  I  refer  him  to  the  Bill  for  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  I  see  nothing 
extremely  amusing  in  that.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly plain  statement,  and  I  can  only  tell 
noble  Lords  that,notwithstanding  all  their 
smiling,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
they  perfectly  understand  what  it  means. 
With  regard  to  our  intentions  I  have  only 
one  word  to  add.  The  statement  of  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Acton)  was  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  bring  in  any  Bill 
at  the  present  moment.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government.  As  to  the  matter  itself, 
I  altogether  protest  against  this  question 
being  treated  as  an  altercation  between 
two  hostile  parties  to  a  litigation,  each 
trying  to  do  the  other  as  much  harm  as 
possible,  and  so  endeavouring  to  envenom 
the  existing  sore.  That  is  the  very  best 
way  to  perpetuate  the  evils  from  which 
Ireland  has  suffered  so  long.  Possibly 
the  Government  erred  in  thinking  that 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  might  have  seen 
that  it  was  better  to  try  to  settle  the  long 
dispute  and  have  been  willing  to  give  a 
helping  hand  in  devising  some  arrange- 
ment. I  know  it  has  been  said  the  land- 
lords were  denied  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  ;  but  have  they  conciliated  any- 
one by  their  action  ;  have  they  proved  to 
anyone  that  their  ease  is  a  good  one  by 
the  course  they  adopted  ?  They  left 
their  case  unstated  and  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity, which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  would  not 
have  been  denied  them,  of  cross-examin- 
ing upon  any  points  which  might  have 
been  material.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  issue  of  the 
course  which  they  adopted.  I  dare  say 
noble  Lords  opposite  will  manage  to 
keep  this  question  open,  and   that  they 
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will  find  it  very  useful  for  political  pur- 
poses ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  they  have 
been  well  advised  in  this  matter,  and  in 
the  interests  of  Ireland  I  must  say  I 
deeply  regret  the  course  they  have  taken. 
I  will  finish  with  what  the  noble  Marquess 
so  much  protests  against — a  tu  quoque, 
but  it  is  a  tu  quoque  upon  which  I  feel 
keenly.  I  will  put  to  him,  when  he  de- 
nounces this  Commission  as  unjust  to 
individuals  and  unconstitutional,  whether 
he  remembers  the  Parnell  Commission, 
which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  Commissions  that 
ever  was  appointed  by  any  Government. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND :  The 
Parnell  Commission  was  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  appointed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  Yes, 
and  being  a  Parliamentary  Commission 
it  could  compel  any  person  to  come  for- 
ward and  be  subjected  to  cross-examina- 
tion, whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  If  this 
had  been  a  Parliamentary  Commisssion 
it  would  have  been  an  inquiry  into  private 
rights  and  entirely  unjustifiable,  because 
it  would  have  compelled  persons  to  come 
before  it  and  be  examined.  On  this  par- 
ticular occasion  I  believe  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  would  not  have  been  justi- 
fiable. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

COPYHOLD       (CONSOLIDATION)      BILL 

[H.L.]— (No.  34.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee,  read. 

•The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
Since  I  spoke  upon  this  matter  the  other 
day  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  clause 
which  I  could  not  find  before.  What 
had  happened  was  that  the  clause  with 
respect  to  escheats  which  had  been  put 
in  as  a  species  of  compensation  in  the 
first  Act  was  divorced  from  the  clause  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  banished  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  Bill  where  I  failed  to 
find  it.  I  have,  however,  found  it  since. 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR  :  I 
asked  the  noble  Marquess  what  he 
desired  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  It  is 
simply  a  Consolidation  Bill,  and  is  not 
intended  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
law.  A  Joint  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  this  and  the  other  House  to 


consider  all  measures  which  are  merely 
Consolidation  Bills;  and,  of  course,  if,  in 
going  through  this  House,  a  Bill  is  found 
not  to  be  simply  for  consolidation,  it  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  course,  it 
must  undergo  rigorous  examination,  and 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  referring  it 
to  the  Committee. 

•The  Marquess  of  SALIS- 
BURY :  If  I  find  anything  which  seems 
to  be  objectionable,  I  reserve  the  liberty 
to  mention  it  at  a  later  stage. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  :  Then 
I  move  that  the  Order  be  discharged. 

Moved,  "That the  Order  be  discharged ; 
and  the  Order  of  Thursday  last,  committing 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
vacated." — (The  Lord  HerschelL) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SUFFOLK      COUNTY      COUNCIL     COM- 
MITTEE  (BORROWING  POWERS)  BILL. 

(No.  60.) 

Reported  without  Amendment,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Thursday  next. 

LOCAL     AUTHORITIES     LOANS     (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT  (1891)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(No.  67.) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order)  :  Bill  reported  without  Amend- 
ment ;  and  re-committed  to  the  Standing 
Committee. 

POST  OFFICE   (ACQUISITION  OF  SITES) 
BILL.— (No.  36.) 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
Order),  and  Bill  to  be  read  3»  To- 
morrow. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING   PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  Read  1*; 
to  be  printed  ;  and  referred  to  the  Exa- 
miners.    (No.  77.) 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (No.  5)  BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  Read  1*; 
to  be  printed  ;  and  referred  to  the  Exa- 
miners.    (No.  78.) 

House  adjonmed  at  fiye  minutes  past 

Eight  o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  a 

quarter  past  Ten  o'clock. 


Monday^  1st  May  1893. 


PRIVATE   BUSINESS. 
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House  introduced  electoral  clauses  into 

HOUSE      OF     COMMONS      ^*»  ^^^  ^®  ^*®  ^^*  aware  that  there  was 

any  objection  to  any  provision  being  in- 
cluded in  a  Private  Bill  so  long  as  it  did 
not  encroach  in  any  way  on  any  general 
Statute.     So  much,   he  might   say,  for 
the  argument  to  which  he  had  referred 
as  likely  to  be  urged  against  the  Bill. 
Another  reason  which  he  would  urge  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  was  that, 
being  furnished  with  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity, the  House  would  see  that  they  had 
here  a  striking  example  of  the  necessity 
of  local  control.     The  Bill  was   intro- 
duced in  consequence  of  a  gross  blunder 
made   by  the  Governing   Board  in  the 
township,      involving     a     question    of 
expenditure  —  the     expenditure    of     a 
sum  of  from  £80,000  to  £85,000.      The 
Commissioners  had  promoted  a   Bill  for 
the   purpose    of  erecting   water   works. 
They  got  into  litigation,  and  the  case 
was  before  the  Irish  Courts,  and  after- 
wards  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  decision  went  against  them.      Had 
such   a  blunder,  involving  such  an  ex- 
penditure,  been   committed   by   a  body 
of  Nationalists,  the  Kingdom  would  have 
rung  with  the  facts,  and  it  would  have 
been  suggested  that  those  were  the  kind 
of  people  they  in  England  were  asked  to 
grant  the  control  of   their   own  affairs. 
They  had  an  example  of  the  kind  from 
the  other  side  in  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  before  the  House.     He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do  anything  very  exceptional   or 
very  abnormal.     There   was   nothing  of 
that  character  in  the  Motion  that  he  had 
before  the  House.     All   he  asked   was 
that  they  should    extend  to  this  town- 
ship  the   law    that   at   present   existed 
throughout   the   length   and  breadth  of 
Great  Britain.     He  need  not   go   in  for 
the  question  of  compound   householders 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  held  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  of  1869  should 
be  extended  so  far  as  it  related  to   this 
particular  municipality.     The  franchise 
at  present  existing  was   one  established 
by  a  Private  Act  of  1885,  by  which   it 
was  provided  that  all  male  persons  rated 
for  poor  rate  were  entitled  to  vote.  Prima 
facicy  that  should  qualify  everyone  who 
was  so  rated ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  enactment  in  premises  under  £4, 
the  owner  was  rated  and  not  the  occupier, 
so   that   large    numbers    were  excluded 
from  benefits  which  they  were   entitled 
to    enjoy.     He  said   that  the  occupier 


RATHMINES    AND     RATHGAR    WATER 

AND  IMPROVEMENT  BILL 

[Lords]     (by  Order). 

THIRD    READING. 

Order  for  Thu-d  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  thu-d 
time." 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork 
City)  rose  to  move — 

"  That  the  Bill  be  re-committed  to  the  former 
Committee." 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
that  they  have  power  to  insert  a  provision  in 
the  Bill  amending  the  provisions  of  *  The  Rath- 
mines  and  Rathgar  Improvement  Act,  1885,' 
relating  to  the  qualification  to  vote  at  the 
elections  of  township  commissioners  so  as  to 
make  the  provisions  of  '  The  Poor  Rate  Assess- 
ment and  Collection  Act.  1869,'  applicable  to 
such  qualification." 

He  said  the  Amendment  was  intended  to 
set  right  a  defect  which  existed  in  the 
Bill  at  the  present  time.  As  regarded 
the  merits  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion  ; 
and  he  apprehended  that  the  principal 
argument  against  the  Amendment  which 
he  was  moving  would  be  that  it  was  not 
right  or  proper  that  such  questions  should 
be  raised  and  decided  upon  Private  Bills 
such  as  that  before  the  House.  As  a 
general  rule,  on  questions  relating  to 
particular  municipalities,  it  was  not 
proper  or  desirable  that  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  electoral  representation  should  be 
raised  ;  but  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  Irish  townships  were  very 
different  in  respect  of  those  matters 
from  places  in  other  parts  of  the  King- 
dom. In  Dublin  the  whole  electoral  law 
had  been  regulated,  not  by  Public,  but  by 
Private  Statute.  Private  Acts  were  in 
operation  in  the  half-dozen  townships 
scattered  around  Dublin.  In  the  case  of 
Rathmines  the  original  voting  system 
Avas  carried  out  under  the  Statute  which 
constituted  the  townships.  Six  years 
ago,  in  dealing  with  a  Private  Act,  the 
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should  have  a  municipal  vote  just  as  he 
had  one  in  the  case  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
franchise.  He  understood  that  the  hon. 
Crentleman  who  represented  the  division 
of  Dublin  Countj  in  which  Rathmines 
was  situated  intended  to  oppose  this 
Bill.  How  could  the  hon.  Gentleman 
defend  the  proposition  that  those  who 
were  qualifi^  and  competent  to  return 
him  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  not 
competent  and  should  not  be  qualified  to 
vote  for  the  return  of  a  Commissioner  to 
the  Local  Board  ?  Putting  the  matter 
that  waj  before  the  House,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  showing  the  necessity  for  the 
Bill.  There  could  be  no  kind  of  logic 
in  arguing  as  he  had  suggested.  He 
could  understand  the  logic  under  the  old 
law — that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
give  a  muncipal  vote  unless  he  paid 
a  municipal  rate.  That  would  be  logical 
enough  ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  in  this 
municipalitj  a  great  manj  who  were 
paying  taxes  had  no  votes,  and  many  who 
were  not  paying  had  votes.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  payment  of  the  assess- 
ment of  the  poor  rate  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  this  way.  The  £4  rating, 
he  would  point  out,  meant  a  rental  of  £7 
or  £8,  so  that  really  the  law  had  the 
object  of  setting  up  a  rental  franchise  of 
£7  or  £8.  It  would  be  said,  no  doubt,  that 
his  proposal  would  mean  the  creation  of 
an  anomaly  ;  but  he  did  not  attach 
weight  to  that  view,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Irish  municipal  franchise  law 
was  full  of  anomalies.  They  had 
various  sorts  of  franchise.  Ten  places 
had  one  sort  of  franchise  ;  Belfast  and 
Dublin  had  franchises  differing  from  each 
other ;  other  towns  had  a  £5  franchise  ; 
others,  again,  a  large  number,  were  under 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1854. 
The  Dublin  townships  are  all  governed 
by  franchises  of  their  own.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  argument  of  ano- 
malies fell  to  the  ground.  He  might 
further  point  out  that  in  this  very  town- 
ship of  which  he  was  speaking  there  was 
in  force  a  law  that  existed  in  no  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom — that  was, 
the  municipal  vote  was  conferred  after 
four  months'  occupation.  It  could  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  fairly  urged  that  there 
was  reason  to  talk  of  anomaly,  for,  as 
they  saw,  there  was  an  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  existence  already. 
He  asked  them  to  simply  look  at 
the     law     as     it     at     present      stood 


throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Great  Britain  as  regarded  the  question 
of  the  franchise.  He  did  not  want  to 
detain  the  House ;  but  he  could  say 
that  the  grievance  of  which  he  had  to 
make  complaint  was  very  keenly  felt. 
There  were  4,500  houses,  and  less  than 
2,000  of  the  occupiers  had  votes.  Surely 
those  who  could  vote  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses, sending  Representatives  to  that 
House,  were  entitled  to  vote  on  the  local 
issues  involved  in  municipal  questions  ? 
He  trusted  the  House  of  Commons 
would  redress  this  glaring  grievance  by 
adopting  the  Resolution  which  stood  in 
his  name. 

Mb.  H.  PLUNKETT  (Dublin  Co.,  S.) 
said,  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  need  have 
apologised  to  the  House  for  taking 
up  its  time,  for,  speaking  as  Member 
for  the  constituency  with  a  portion  of 
which  the  Bill  proposed  to  deal,  he 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  that  the 
question  was  one  of  very  serious  import- 
ance. He  thought  it  his  duty,  as  Member 
for  the  division,  to  put  the  case  as  it 
had  been  stated  to  him — to  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  the  ratepayer,  and  to 
state  the  case  for  the  ratepayer  fairly. 
Before  replying  to  the  Member  for  Cork, 
he  could  not  do  better  than  give  the 
House  a  true  history  of  the  Bill  under 
consideration.  The  primary  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  legalise  certain  changes 
that  had  taken  place  and  that  were  found 
to  be  necessary,  but  which  led  to  litigation. 
The  Member  for  Cork  spoke  of  the 
matter  as  a  gross  blunder,  and  he  justified 
his  Amendment  in  that  way.  All  he 
had  to  say  about  it  was  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  spared  the  expense 
necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
best  water  engineer  available ;  and  if  there 
had  been  a  blunder  —  he  believed  it 
might  be  a  pardonable  miscalculation — 
it  was  simply  a  technical  blunder  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer.  The  litigation 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  works  were 
constructed  in  a  manner  at  variance 
with  the  provisions  of  a  previous  Act  of 
Parliament.  Certain  mill-owners  felt 
aggrieved  ;  they  felt  that  their  interests 
were  affected,  and  they  brought  this 
action  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Dublin,  who  decided  against  the  Com- 
missioners. The  case  was  then  taken 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Dublin, 
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where  four    Judges     unanimously    de- 
cided  in  favour   of   the   Commissioners 
and  against  the  judgment  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.     Then  it  was  carried  to  the 
House   of   Lords,   where   three   Judges 
decided  against  the  Commissioners  and 
two  in  their  favour.     So  that  they  had 
four  Judges  against  the  Commissioners 
and  six  in  their  favour.     In  the  end  the 
Commissioners  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  mill-owners,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  claims  of  the  mill-owners  were 
adequately  conceded,  and  certain  changes 
in   the  water-works — in   their  construc- 
tion— were   made ;    and   this   Bill    was 
mainly    for    the    purpose   of   legalising 
those    changes.      He    could    say    that 
the   action   of   the   mill-owners    in   this 
matter    had    been    very    generous    and 
patriotic.    They  could  have  put  the  Com- 
missioners to  an  expense  of  £30,000;  but, 
if    the    Act  were   passed,   the    expense 
would  probably  not  exceed  £25,000.  The 
improvements  were  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  30th  of  August  of  the  present  year, 
and,  unless  the  Bill  was  passed  by  that 
time,  the  people  of  the  township  would 
be   left   without  water.      He   ought   to 
mention    that     there     were     subsidiarv 
objects  in  the  Bill,  such  as  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  certain  open  space,  the  acquisi- 
tion   of   additional   public    buildings,    a 
town  hall,  and  other  matters  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  township,  which  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  £20,000.     No 
objection  had  been  raised  by  anybody  to 
the  objects  contained  in  the  Bill,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  in  accordance 
with  precedent  any  objection  to  the  Bill 
would  have  been  taken  atan  earlier  stage. 
The  present  Motion  was  entirely  out  of 
Order   as   being   beyond  the  scope  of  a 
Private  Bill,  and  there  was  no  precedent 
for  inserting   at  that   stage  a  provision 
which  was  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the 
Bill,  and  which  was  covered  neither  by 
the  Preamble  nor  by  any  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Notices.     He  was  aware,  how- 
ever, that   there   were   two   precedents. 
The  first  arose  in  1885,  when,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member   for  the   Forest   of    Dean,    the 
existing  £4  franchise  was  incorporated 
in  the  Kathmines  Township  Act.     This, 
however,  was  done  at  a  much  earlier  date 
in  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  the  reason 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  taking  that 
course  was  that  as  Chairman  of  a  Royal 
Commission    on    Municipal    Franchises 

Mu  H*  Plunkett 


certain   facts  had   been   brought   to  his 
notice  which  rendered  such  a  change  in 
the  Bill  imperative.     The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Kerry,  speaking  in  1887,  bore 
testimony    to   the   excellent   manner   in 
which  that  change  had  operated.     There 
was   a  second  precedent   on  which  the 
hon.  Member  who  introduced  this  Motion 
no  doubt  relied,  and  that  was  the  Belfast 
Drainage  Bill  of  1886,  and  the  import- 
ance of  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
cited  the  action  of  the  House  in  the  Rath- 
mines  Bill  as  a  precedent.      He  wished, 
however,  the  House  would  bear  in  mind 
the  criticisms  of  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  convenience  to  introduce 
Motions,  such  as  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for   Cork,   upon    the   last   stages  of 
Private    Bills ;     the    opinion     of     the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was    that 
if  broad  questions  of  policy  were  to  be 
allowed   to   be   raised   in    this   way   on 
Private  Bills  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  whole  Business  of  the  House 
into  confusion  by  allowing  miscellaneous 
questions  of  a   public   character  and  of 
immense  importance  thus  to  be  brought 
on  for  discussion.      There  were  peculiar 
circumstances   in  the  Belfast  case,  too, 
which  did  not  apply  to  the  present  Bill, 
for  it  was  alleged  that  the  Belfast  Bill 
had  been  put  forward  stealthily.     On  the 
occasion  of  its  discussion,  the  Rathmines 
case    was    admitted   to   be   a  bad    pre- 
cedent  by  the  Government ;   and   now, 
if  they  were  to  make  a  new    precedent 
on  the  lines  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member,   he    believed    it    would    make 
matters      a      thousand      times      worse. 
They  would  be  introducing  an   entirely 
new    practice    into  the   House,   and  he 
maintained  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
precedent   for  introducing  a   Motion   of 
the  kind  at  the  stage  at  which  they  had 
arrived.     It  was  impossible  to  see  what 
the  limits  of  such  a  practice  would  be. 
For  instance,  he  could  not  see  what  wa8 
to  prevent  the  hon.  Member  grafting  a 
Local  Veto  Motion  on  the  Bill.  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  Member  to  remember  that 
this    Bill    had    been    introduced    for   a 
specific  purpose,  and  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  ratepayers  that  it  should  become 
law.     The  hon.  Member   who   proposed 
this  Motion  did  not  pretend  that  he  bad 
any  support  behind  him  whatever,  and  he 
could  not   point  to   a   single  Petition  or 
Resolution  against  the  Bill. 
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Mb.  M.  HEALT  :  I  am  not  opposing  it. 
Mr.  PLUNKETT  :  If  the  Bill  were 
amended  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  its  entire  scope  would  be 
changed.  He  was  not  arguing  that  the 
franchise  ought  not  to  be  changed.  The 
Lisb  franchise  was  full  of  anomalies, 
which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  sooner 
or  later  by  a  Public  Act ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  now  take  action 
which  would  endanger  the  whole  Bill 
and  would  put  the  promoters  to  additional 
and  unnecessary  expense. 

Mk.  bodkin  (Roscommon,  N.)  said, 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  precedent 
of  Belfast  was  a  much  stronger  precedent 
than  the  case  now  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  was 
right  in  saying  that  there  was  a  broad 
distinction  in  the  two  cases  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction was  this — that  in  Belfast  the 
franchise  was  regulated  by  Public  Statute, 
and  a  change  was  sought  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  an  Amendment  in  a  Private 
Bill,  whereas  in  the  present  case  the  fran- 
chise was  regulated  by  Private  Statute, 
and  an  Amendment  of  the  Statute 
was  proposed  in  the  only  legal,  logical 
way  —  namely,  by  an  Amendment 
on  a  Private  Bill.  It  seemed 
to  him,  under  those  circumstances, 
that  the  quotations  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  fell  to  the  ground,  for 
now  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  fran- 
chise in  the  same  way  that  the  fran- 
chise was  created.  He  did  not  think 
any  consideration  ought  to  prevent  them 
doing  a  thing  if  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
be  done,  and  if  no  practical  inconvenience 
would  be  created  by  doing  it.  The  hon. 
Member  who  last  spoke  admitted  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  amend  the  franchise 
in  the  direction  they  suggested. 

Mr.  PLUNKETT  :  I  said  nothing 
about  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
Amendment.  All  I  said  was  that  the 
question  of  the  franchise  would  have 
eventually  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  bodkin  said,  that,  of  course,  he 
accepted  the  hon.  Member^s  statement ; 
but  surelv  he  was  entitled  to  assume  that, 
as  so  able  an  advocate  had  not  a  word  to 
say  against  the  proposed  Amendment,  its 
piinciple  was  a  good  one.  The  Bill 
would  not  necessarily  be  delayed  if  this 
Motion  were  adopted.  It  would  create 
no  real  grievance  to  the  Rathmines  Town 
Commissioners,  and  the  addition  which  it 
would  entail  to  the  Bill  would  be  very 


slight  indeed.  He  ventured,  therefore, 
to  submit  that  the  Amendment  was  a 
proper  one  to  be  made. 

Mr.  DUNBAR  BARTON  (Armagh, 
Mid)  said,  he  wished  to  adduce  a  few 
reasons  in  support  of  his  argument  that 
this  was  not  a  right  thing  to  be  done. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hon.  Member  who 
made  the  Motion  before  the  House  was 
not  proposing  to  remove  an  anomaly,  but 
he  was  seeking  to  create  one,  and  in 
doing  so  he  was  also  creating  confusion. 
It  was  a  very  strange  and  most  incon- 
venient proposal.  As  his  hon.  Friend 
had  shown,  this  matter  had  not  come 
before  the  House  through  any  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill.  They  had  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  perfect  it,  as  was 
proved  by  the  long  course  of  litigation 
through  which  he  went  and  the  fact  that 
six  out  of  the  10  Judges  before  whom 
the  case  went  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Commissioners  showed  that  they  had 
very  strong  reasons  for  their  action.  It 
was  not  accurate  to  say  that  this  was  a 
proposal  to  assimilate  the  municipal 
franchise  of  Rathmines  to  any  franchise 
that  existed  in  this  country.  Quite  the 
contrary,  for  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
into  this  Bill  a  municipal  franchise 
which  existed  nowhere  in  England  or 
Ireland  or  anywhere  at  all.  The  fran- 
chise in  Rathmines  at  present  was  the 
normal  franchise  in  Ireland.  There 
were  117  municipalities  in  Ireland,  and 
of  these  90  had  a  £4  franchise — the 
franchise  which  existed  in  the  present 
Bill — two  had  a  lower  franchise,  and  the 
remainder  exceeded  £4 ;  and  yet  on  the 
Third  Reading  of  this  Bill  it  was  pro- 
posed to  completely  alter  the  franchise. 
That  was  a  startling  proposition  which 
he  believed  neither  the  Commissioners  nor 
the  ratepayers  could  consent  to  ;  and  he 
argued  that  if  it  was  inserted  in  the  Bill 
in  its  present  form  it  would  be  fatal  to 
it.  He  might  be  asked  what  was  the 
franchise  in  the  neighbouring  townships. 
The  reply  was  that  •  it  was  a  higher 
franchise,  and  yet  they  were  to  be  invited 
to  specially  interfere  in  the  case  of  Rath- 
mines, and  to  give  it  a  lower  franchise 
than  its  neighbours.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  introduce  this  extra- 
ordinary new  franchise  with  a  four 
months'  qualifying  period,  seeing  that  it 
existed  nowhere  else,  and  Rathmines  was 
not  now  suffering  from  any  grievance. 
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Mr.   FLYNN    (Cork,   N.E.)    denied 
that  any  attempt  had  been  made  bj  the 
last  speaker  to  answer  the  arguments  of 
the   hon.   Member    for    Cork.      It   was 
admitted  that  a  change  in  the  franchise 
in  the  direction  proposed  in  this  Amend- 
ment* was  desirable  and  necessary.      It 
was  not  contended  that   the  Rathmines 
Commissioners    were     a    model    body  ; 
indeed,  their   proceedings   in   regard   to 
providing  waterworks  proved  the  contrary, 
as  they  had  gone  to  work  in  the  most 
expensive  way  possible,  and  were  seeking 
to  introduce  a  costly  and  impure  system. 
Had  they  been  sensible  men  they  would 
not     have      acted      in      that     manner, 
nor  would   they    have   dared    to  act   so 
if     the     franchise      had      been     lower. 
In  the  case  of  Belfast,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Kerry   (Mr.  Sex- 
ton) had,  in  consequence  of   the  magni- 
tude of  the   problem  involved,  to  make 
an  entirely  new  proposition  to  the  House. 
In  the  present  case  it  would  be  quite  in 
Order  to  insert  a  provision  respecting  the 
franchise  in  the  Bill,  and  no  delay  would 
occur  in  the  passage  of  the  Bill  if  this 
were    done.      All    that    was    proposed 
was   that   the  entire   body   of  the  rate- 
payers  in  the  township  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.     It  was,  no  doubt,  the  case 
that  the  Commissioners  took  a  vote  upon 
the  Bill ;  but  the   advertisement  calling 
the   public   meeting  at  which  the  vote 
was  taken  appeared  only  in  a  newspaper 
which  had  a  very  limited  circulation  in 
Dublin,  and  none  at  all  among  the  class 
of   people    who   claimed   the   franchise. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  appealed 
to  the  Liberal  and  Radical  Members  to 
give  effect  to  the  principle  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  so  that  all  those 
who  paid  rates  either  directly  or  indirectly 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Commissioners. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  the  question  could  be  put  into  a 
nutshell.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  the  opposition 
to  a  Private  Bill  concerning  the  suburbs 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  should  come  from 
the  Counties  of  Cork  and  Roscommon. 

Mr.  FLYNN,  interposing,  said,  he 
knew  Rathmines  very  well,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon. 
Member's  statement  did  not  at  all  affect 
the  remark  he  had  just  made.     Although 


the  City  and  County  of  Dublin  had  six 
Members,  not  one  of  them  had  raised  his 
voice  against  the  Bill.  The  matter  was 
not  one  of  Party  politics  at  all.  Indeed, 
hon.  Members  had  received  a  Whip  in 
favour  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill  in  its 
entirety,  signed  by  some  of  the  leading 
Nationalists  of  Rathmines. 

Mr.  M.   HEALY  :  We  are   not  op- 
posing the  Bill. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  Whip 
had   been   issued   in   opposition   to    the 
opposition   of  the  hon.  Members.     The 
question  of  the  merits  of  the  Bill  was  a 
very  simple  one.     The  Rathmines  Town 
Commissioners,   some  time  ago,  erected 
waterworks  at  a  cost  of  £150,000.     The 
final  Court  of  Appeal  had  decided  that 
those  waterworks  were  not  constructed 
according    to     contract,    there     having 
been  a  conflict  on  the  point  for  something 
like  two  or  three  vears.     The  mill-owners, 
who  sought  and  obtained  an  injunction 
against    the    Commissioners,    had    now 
come  to  terms  on   this    Bill,   and   hon. 
Members  opposite  were  asking  the  House 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  a  perfectly 
reasonable   settlement    which  had  been 
arrived  at  by  the  parties  to  the  litigation. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,   he  himself,  since  he  had 
entered  the  House,  had  voted  at  every 
opportunity    for    the    extension  of   the 
municipal   franchise,    and   he   had  been 
the   first  Member  to   support   the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.   Sexton)  in  his 
proposal  to  eixtend  the  franchise  in  Bel- 
fast.    That  proposal,  however,  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  separate  Bill,  so  that  it 
was  really  no  precedent  for  the  present 
Amendment.      It  was   not  a  very  con- 
venient course  to  amend  Private  Bills  in 
the  way  proposed,  and  he  held  that  the 
House  of  Commons   ought   not  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  public  body 
conducting   the   affairs   of  a  prosperous 
township  when  they  came  forward  with 
a  proposal  like  that  which  was  embodied 
in  the  Bill. 

•The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  John  Morley,  Kew- 
castle-upon-Tyne)  :  This  is  not  a  mea- 
sure on  which  the  Irish  Government,  ti 
such,  has  any  view,  or  is  in  any  way  in- 
volved. But  a  considerable  number  of 
representations  have  reached  me  about 
it,  and  perhaps  the  House  will  not  be 
sorry  if  I  state  the  course  which  I  think 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
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M.  Healy)  might  most  advantageously 
pursue.  I  agree  with  him  entirely  in  the 
principle  he  desires  to  establish.  I  am 
entirely  with  him  in  the  desire  to  see  the 
franchise  extended  in  the  direction  he 
indicates,  and  I  have  not  been  very 
much  impressed  by  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Dublin 
(Mr.  Horace  Plunkett)  as  to  the  question 
of  precedence.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
argument  that  there  is  no  precedent  for 
re-committing  a  Bill  originating  in  the 
Lords  carries  us  very  far.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  practical 
inconvenience  of  the  gravest  kind  will 
almost  certainly  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  Amendment.  I  know  the  Instruc- 
tion is  intended  to  be  of  a  permissive 
character,  and  (h^t  the  Committee  might 
decline  to  accept  the  proposal  it  em- 
bodies ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  would  be  t-aken  up  by  the 
proceedings  which  would  have  to  take 
place,  and  we  cannot  hide  from  our- 
selves that  it  is  perfectly  possible  that, 
were  the  intentions  of  hon.  Members 
carried  out  and  a  provision  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  the  measure  would  have  to  go 
again  to  another  place  where  it  is  not 
very  hard  to  foretell  the  fate  which 
would  be  in  store  for  it.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass 
the  two  Houses  by  the  1st  of  August, 
which  is  the  latest  date  at  which  the 
measure  can  come  into  operation  if  the 
Instruction  is  to  be  complied  with.  I 
do  not  thin^  it  would  be  fair  to  leave 
the  25,000  people  of  Rathmines  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  think  they  would  be 
left  if  the  measure  did  not  pass,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  that  he  should  withdraw  the  In- 
struction. 

♦The  chairman  of  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  (Mr. 
Mellob,  York,  W.R.,  Sowerby)  :  As 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  I  am  the 
Chairman  of  the  Unopposed  Bill  Com- 
mittee before  which  this  Bill  was  brought. 
In  case  this  Instruction  is  carried,  and 
after  the  speeches  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  to-day,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  regard  the  Bill  as 
altogether  unopposed.  I,  therefore,  think 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  send  it  before  an 
opposed  Bill  Committee. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time  ;  verbal 
Amendments  made  ;  Bill  passed  with 
Amendments. 

Q  UE  S  TIONS. 


xrfE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

Mk.  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Northum- 
berland,  Tyneside)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether,  during  the  five  years  ending 
March,  1892,  charges  were  repeatedly 
made  by  Petition  and  otherwise,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
against  the  Chief  Justice  of  those 
Colonies,  of  interviewing  and  advising 
intending  litigants ;  encouraging  spe- 
culative litigation  and  fraudulent  con- 
duct in  Court  ;  using  intemperate 
language  on  the  Bench  ;  and  illegally 
dispen&ing  with  the  Statute  Laws  ;  why 
the  charges  that  were  made  were  never 
brought  against  the  Chief  Justice  by  the 
Governor  in  Executive  Council  in  the 
usual  course  ;  what  steps  have  been 
taken,  or  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  to 
provide  for  a  speedy  and  effectual  method 
in  the  future  for  dealing  with  similar 
charges  ;  and  whether  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  the  late  Report 
of  the  Trinidad  Judicial  Inquiry  Com- 
mission ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  The 
late  Chief  Justice,  whose  conduct  was 
impugned,  has  died,  and  the  Court  has 
been  entirely  reconstituted.  No  special 
arrangements  are  necessary  for  dealing 
with  similar  charges  in  the  future.  There 
are  certain  well-defined  and  well- 
recognised  modes  of  procedure  under 
which  action  can  be  taken  in  the  Colony, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  interfere  where  recourse 
has  not  first  been  had  to  the  usual  con- 
stitutional action.  The  Report  will  be 
laid  on  the  Table  ;  but,  as  it  is  very 
bulky,  it  seems  undesirable  to  incur  the 
expense  of  having  it  reprinted. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  PENSIONS. 
Sir  SEYMOUR  KING  (Hull,  Cen- 
tral)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  that  the  regulation  for  monthly 
payment  of  pensions  to  the  retired  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Indian  Services  resident  in 
this  country  could  be  extended  to  those 
who  receive  their  pensions  in  the  Colo- 
nies ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  George 
Russell,  North  Beds.)  :  The  paymasters 
abroad  have  instructions  to  issue  the 
pensions  monthly  to  all  officers  who 
make  application  to  be  so  paid. 

INDIAN  STAFF  CORPS  GRIEVANCES. 

Sir  SEYMOUR  KING  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether  the  Government  of  India 
has  now  considered  the  statement  of  the 
grfevances  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps 
officers,  arising  from  their  constant 
supersession  by  officers  junior  to  them  in 
the  British  Army  ;  whether  Lord  Roberts 
made  any  suggestions  to  the  Indian 
Government  for  remedying  the  anomalies 
and  injustices  complained  of  ;  and  what,  if 
any,  resolution  has  been  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  :  The 
suggestions  made  by  Lord  Roberts  and 
the  Government  of  India  have  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  views  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  India. 
The  question  is  still  under  consideration. 
No  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  as  yet. 

CLONGOREY  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (Kildare,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  are 
aware  that  the  public  health  has  been  en- 
dangered at  Clongorey,  County  Kildare, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  agent  of 
certain  evicted  farms  there  excavating  a 
sheep  bath,  within  12  feet  of  the  public 
pump,  for  the  cure  of  sheep  scab  by 
poisonous  dressing  ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  this  pump  formed  the  water  supply 
of  the  Clongorey  evicted  tenants  as  well 
as  an  adjoining  school  ;  whether  the 
Guardians  of  the  Naas  Union  twice 
directed  the  agent  to  have  the  sheep  bath 
removed,  and  what  answers  did  they 
receive ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Guardians,  unable  without  litigation  to 
have  the  nuisance  removed,  closed  the 
pump,  leaving  the  evicted  tenants  and 
school  children  without  a  proper  water 
supply  ;  and  whether  he  proposes  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Seymour  King 


•The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  It  is  a  fact  that 
baths  for  dipping  sheep  have  been 
erected  within  a  few  feet  of  the  public 
pump  at  Clongorey;  but  these  baths,  I  am 
informed,  have  never  yet  been  used  for 
the  purpose  mentioned.  Notice  was 
served  by  the  Guardians  upon  the  agent 
to  close  the  baths  ;  but  he  declined  to  do 
so,  and  the  Guardians  were  advised  that  a 
prosecution  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
would  not  succeed,  inasmuch  as  the  baths 
had  not  been  used.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  in  communication  with 
the  Guardians  on  the  subject  of  the 
existing  water  supply,  which,  it  appears, 
is  open  to  improvement  irrespective  of 
the  baths  in  question. 

IRISH  CLERKS  OF  THK  PEACE. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  (Antrim,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  the  Clerks 
of  the  Peace,  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  1  George  IV.,  c.  27 ,  and  who 
now  hold  office  during  good  behaviour, 
and  are  entitled  to  special  pensions  under 
the  County  Officers  and  Courts  Act*, 
Sec.  24,  are  included  in  the  Schedule  aud 
amended  Clauses  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill,  dealing  with  the  position 
and  pensions  of  Irish  Civil  Servants  and 
other  officials  ;  and,  if  not,  in  what 
manner  he  proposes  to  deal  with  their 
interests  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  in  Ireland  are  not  Civil  Servants. 
They  are  county  and  not  Government 
officers ;  they  are  paid  partly  by  fees 
and  partly  by  salaries  fixed  by  the  Grand 
Jury  Acts,  paid  out  of  the  county  cess, 
and  presented  by  the  Grand  Juries,  as  i^ 
also  the  special  pension  under  Section 
24  of  the  County  Officers  and  Courts 
Act,  1877.  The  Bill,  therefore,  does 
touch  these  officers. 

CORN  ADULTERATION  IN  THE 
PUNJAUB. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  (Worcester,  Bewd- 
ley)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  if 'the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  called  to  the 
statement  in  paragraph  18  of  the  official 
Report  on  the  Material  Progress  of  the 
Punjaub  during  the  decade  1881-91,  tbit 
in  some  parts  of  India  the  leading  Euro- 
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pean  dealers  grind  up  clay  and  mix  it 
with  their  wheat  in  order  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  allowance  for  refraction  ; 
and  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken 
or  will  be  taken  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a 
practice  which  is  described  as  not  only 
unfair  to  the  Punjaub  trade  but  demoral- 
ising to  the  cultivator  ? 
•Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  :  (l)The 
passage  quoted  has  been  seen  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  (2)  Papers 
presented  to  Parliament  (Nos.  5,702  and 
0,760)  in  1889  show  that  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Home  and  Indian  Autho- 
rities to  remedy  the  evil  under  notice. 
Some  improvement  has  already  taken 
place.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  re- 
quested the  Government  of  India  to 
consider  plans  for  procuring  the  estab- 
lishment of  grain  elevators  at  some  of 
the  chief  grain  marts.  If  this  is  done, 
it  will  conduce  to  the  export  of  cleaner 
grain.  It  is  not  intended  to  propose  a 
Wheat  Frauds  Act.  The  real  remedy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
exporting  firms.  If  they  demand  cleaner 
grain  the  exporters  will  find  it  necessary 
to  supply  it. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY  ESTATES. 

•Mr.  COBB  (Warwick,  S.E.,  Rugby)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether 
he  is  aware  that  it  appears  from 
the  published  reports  and  accounts  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Queen  Anne^s 
Bounty  that  they  have  in  recent  years 
invested  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of 
ground  rents  and  reversions  on  long 
leases  in  various  places  ;  whether  the 
Statutes  under  which  Queen  Anne^s 
Bounty  is  administered  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  real  estate  by  this  Eccle- 
siastical Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  additions  to  glebes,  but  not  for 
the  purposes  of  investment ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 
Commissioners  have  purchased  ground 
rents  and  reversions  on  long  leases,  and 
notably  at  Newton  Abbott,  the  lease- 
holders in  possession  were  and  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  purchase  the 
freeholds  of  their  holdings,  but  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  whether  he 
will  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  the 
desirability  of  selling  the  ground  rents 
and    reversions    to   the   leaseholders   in 


possession  at  prices  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  loss  as  contemplated  in  similar  cases 
in  the  Report  of  the  Town  Holdings 
Committee  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQriTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  It  is  true  that  the 
governors  have  from  time  to  time  in- 
vested part  of  their  capital  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  first  paragraph.  Out  of  a  total 
capital  of  some  £5,000,000  about  £540,000 
are  so  invested.  I  understand  that  the 
governors  have  been  advised  on  the 
highest  legal  authority  that  their  pro- 
cedure in  this  respect  is  withiu  their 
legal  powers.  As  to  the  third  para- 
graph, I  am  informed  by  the  governors  that 
in  no  case  except  that  of  Newton  Abbot 
has  any  desire  been  expressed  to  them 
by  leaseholders  to  purchase  the  reversions 
or  their  leases.  The  case  of  Newton 
Abbot  was  peculiar,  the  reversions  pur- 
chased by  the  governors  being  that  of  a 
building  estate  which  had  been  laid  out 
as  a  whole  with  special  regulations  as  to 
roads,  buildings,  and  sea-views.  Out  of 
300  lessees  only  10  wished  to  purchase 
the  freeholds,  and  except  in  one  case 
(that  of  the  college)  the  governors  did 
not  feel  justified  in  the  interests  of  the 
estate  as  a  whole  in  selling.  As  to  the 
last  paragraph,  the  governors  are  a 
statutory  authority  with  an  independent 
discretion  in  the  matters  referred  to  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
suggest  to  them  the  particular  way  in 
which  their  discretion  should  be  ex- 
ercised. 

Mr.  COBB  :  Am  I  right  in  under- 
standing that  if  a  large  number  of  lease- 
holders at  Newton  Abbot  wish  to  buy 
their  freeholds,  the  application  to  do  so 
will  be  favourably  considered  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  cannot  say 
that  definitely.  I  know  that  out  of  300 
only  19  have  so  applied. 

VOLUNTEER  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  case  of  any  Volunteer  battalions 
which  in  the  year  1890-1  were  below  the 
number  of  their  authorised  establishment, 
but  have,  subsequently  to  that  date,  in- 
creased in  numbers  without  any  increase 
in  establishment  ;  whether  in  such  cases 
the  War  Ofiice  declines  to  grant  the 
equipment  allowance   in   respect  of  the 
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additional  men,  though  the  grant  origin- 
ally made  was  limited  to  the  members 
serving  at  the  time  it  was  made  ;  whether 
any  provision  is  made  in  the  Estimates 
for  the  current  year,  or  will  be  made  by 
Supplementary  Estimates  to  meet  such 
cases,  or  whether  it  is  intended  that 
battalions  who  have  in  the  meantime 
made  themselves  more  serviceable  by 
such  increase  in  their  numbers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  this  House,  as  expressed 
by  its  vote,  should  be  provided  for  them  ; 
and  whether  he  will  take  care  that  the 
Volunteer  Vote  shall  be  brought  on  at 
a  reasonably  early  period  of  the  Session, 
so  that  further  attention  may  be  given  to 
this  matter  ? 

•The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Baxnerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  The  special  grant  for 
great-coats  and  equipment  made  in  1891 
provided  for  all  Volunteers  enrolled  up 
to  the  31st  of  March  in  that  year,  so 
that  no  more  expenditure  for  these  men 
should  be  necessary  for  several  subse- 
quent years.  Men  enrolled  later  have 
been  expected  to  be  provided  for  by  their 
annual  great-coat  and  equipment  allow- 
ances. Those  who  in  1891  received  the 
special  grant  for  great-coats  do  not  for 
a  few  years  receive  the  annual  great- 
coat allowance ;  but  the  equipment 
allowance  is  given  to  all.  There  is  no 
further  provision  for  this  service  in  the 
Estimates.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Volun- 
teer Vote  can  be  brought  on  at  a  con- 
venient time  of  the  Session,  and  I  hope 
the  hon.  Member,  by  expediting  Public 
Business,  will  contribute  to  this  object. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  :  Then  do  I 
understand  that  where  the  number  of 
the  establishment  has  been  increased 
there  is  no  provision  for  equipment 
allowance  for  the  additional  men  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
What  I  said  was  that  those  who  received 
the  special  great-coat  allowance  in  1891 
will  receive  nothing  more  for  great-coats 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  equip- 
ment allowance  is  given  to  all. 

FIREARMS  IN  PROCLAIMED   DISTRICTS 

IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.E.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  case  of 
Patrick  Donnaher,  a  returned   emigrant 

Jdr.  Tomlinson 


just  landed  from  America,  who  was 
charged  at  the  Queenstown  Petty  Ses- 
sions on  the  23rd  April  with  having 
firearms  in  a  proclaimed  district,  and 
fined  20s.  and  costs  ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  Donnaher,  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  since  he  was  a  boy,  stated 
that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  law 
relating  to  firearms  ;  and  has  his  atten- 
tion been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland  large  num- 
bers of  revolvers  are  in  the  possession  of 
individuals  not  licensed  to  carry  them  ; 
and,  if  so,  will  the  Constabulary  Authori- 
ties take  steps  to  enforce  the  law  re- 
lating to  illegal  possession  of  firearms  ? 

•Mr.   J.   MORLEY  :  I   am   informed 

that  when  Patrick  Donnaher  landed  at 

Queenstown  he  was  distinctly  asked  by 

the  Customs  official  if  he  had  with  him 

tobacco,  cigars,  spirits,  firearms,  or 
ammunition  —  such  being  contraband. 
Donnaher  said  he  had  not ;  but  when  his 
box  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  cigars  and  spirits,  and  on  his 
person  was  concealed  a  small  revolver.  He 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Customs  officials 
for  smuggling,  and  by  the  police  for 
having  a  revolver  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict. With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  question,  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
numbers  of  revolvers  in  possession  of  un- 
licensed persons  belonging  to  all  parties 
and  creeds  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  aud 
when  such  are  discovered  prosecutions 
invariably  follow. 

WAR  OFFICE  CLERKS. 
Mr.  COHEN  (Islington,  E.) :  I  b^ 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if 
he  can  state  the  number  of  promotions  of 
Second  Division  Clerks  in  the  War 
Office  to  Staff  appointments  and  to  the 
higher  grade  of  the  Second  Division, 
which  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  his  promise  of  11th  March;  and 
whether,  if  these  promotions  have  not 
yet  been  made  or  approved,  the  delay  is 
attributable  to  the  War  Office  or  to  the 
Treasury  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

There  is  no  alteration  in  my  intentioas 
since  March  11,  when  I  stated  that  I 
was  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  some  of 
the  Second  Division  Clerks  certain 
advancement.  The  necessary  details, 
however,  are  not  yet  completely  settled. 
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It  would  be  unusual  and  irregular  in  such 
a  case  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munications with  the  Treasury. 

FREE   EDUCATION. 

Mr.  HUGH  HOARE  (Cambridge, 
Chesterton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  whether  the  managers  of  a 
village  school  have  anj  right  to  claim 
payment  from  parents  for  books  or  school 
materials  as  a  condition  of  their  children's 
admission  to  school,  or  whether  the 
parents  have  had  since  September,  1892, 
the  right  to  absolutely  free  schooling  if 
thev  choose  to  demand  it  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham) :  Managers  of  schools  in 
receipt  of  State  aid,  whether  free  schools 
or  not,  have  no  right  to  claim  payment 
of  any  kind  from  parents  for  books  or 
school  materials  as  a  condition  of  their 
children's  admission  to  school.  All 
children  have  a  right  to  absolutely  free 
education.  But  the  Department  cannot 
compel  the  managers  of  a  school  which 
has  the  right  to  charge  fees  under  the 
Act  of  1891  to  admit  children  free.  If 
in  consequence  of  such  a  right  being 
exercised  by  the  managers,  any  children 
in  a  school  district  cannot  obtain  free 
education,  the  Department  will  cause  free 
accommodation  to  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act. 

THE    APPOINTMENT   OF   MAGISTRATES 

IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  PATRICK  A.  M*HUGH 
(Leitrim,  N.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  whether  any  Catholic  holding  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
Leitrim  is  resident  in  the  Petty  Sessions 
district  of  Kinlough  ;  has  a  Nationalist 
Magistrate  ever  adjudicated  in  the  Court 
of  Kinlough  Petty  Sessions  district ;  has 
a  Catholic  Nationalist,  resident  in  the 
district,  Mr.  Patrick  Fergus,  P.L.G., 
been  recommended  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  for  appointment  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
Leitrim  ;  has  the  Lord  Chancellor  made 
the  appointment ;  and,  if  not,  will  he 
explain  on  what  grounds  his  Lordship 
has  declmed  to  appoint  Mr.  Fergus  a 
Magistrate  for  the  County  of  Leitrim  ; 
how  many  persons  at  present  hold  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
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of  Leitrim ;  how  many  of  these  are 
Catholics,  and  how  many  are  Nationalists; 
and  will  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
act  on  the  precedent  established  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  make  the  Magisterial  Bench  in  the 
County  of  Leitrim  in  some  degree  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
that  countv  ? 

Mr.  CARVILL  (Newry) :  At  the 
same  time  I  will  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether,  in  the  appointment 
of  Magistrates  in  Ireland,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  acts  only  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county ;  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
so  far  without  any  result,  has  pressed  for 
such  recommendation  of  certain  gentle- 
men in  Ulster  whom  his  Lordship  desired 
to  have  appointed  ;  and  whether  he  will 
take  steps  to  induce  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  such  cases,  to  exercise  his  statutory 
powers  as  to  the  appointment  of  Magis- 
trates ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  There  is  no 
Catholic  Magistrate  resident,  I  believe, 
in  the  district  of  Kinlough  ;  but  I  have 
no  information  as  to  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Justices  adjudicating  there. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Patrick  Fergus  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  appointment  to  the  Commission  ;  he 
has  not,  however,  been  appointed.  There 
are  71  Magistrates  for  Leitrim,  and  of 
these,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  nine 
are  Catholics.  I  propose,  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  to  make  a  statement 
as  to  the  whole  system  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  County  Magistrates  in  Ireland, 
and  the  action  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
will  be  prepared  to  take.  Until  then  I 
think  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  enter 
fully  into  the  subject.  I  trust  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newry  will  also  accept  this 
answer 

Mr.  mac  NEILL  (Donegal,  S.)  :  Is 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  of  the 
precedent  set  by  Lord  O'Hagan  in  ap- 
pointing Magistrates  after  the  various 
Lords  Lieutenant  had  refused  to  nominate 
persons  whose  names  had  been  submitted 
to  them  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Yes ;  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  precedent  set  by  Lord 
O'Hagan. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Kerry, 
W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  the 
Return  relative  to  the  Irish  Magistracy 
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can  be  printed  and  circulated  to  Members 
of  the  House  before  Friday  next  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No,  Sir  ;  I  am 
afraid  that  this  Return,  much  as  I  desire 
it,  cannot  be  ready  by  Friday  next.  The 
Return  was  ordered  on  the  14th  Feb- 
ruary last,  is  a  voluminous  one,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  information  re- 
quired, must  necessarily  take  a  consider- 
able time  in  preparation. 

Sir  THOMAS  LEA  (Londonderry, 
S.)  :  Are  we  to  infer  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  make  his  promised  state- 
ment next  Friday  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  did  not  say  the 
opportunity  would  come  next  Friday, 
but  if  it  does  I  shall  be  ready  for  it. 

CLONAKILTY  POSTAL  SERVICE. 
Mr.  EDWARD  BARRY  (Cork  Co., 
S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral whether  he  has  received  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Guardians  of  Clonakilty  Union,  request- 
ing that  the  same  mail  train  service  be 
given  to  Clonakilty  as  that  already 
granted  to  the  towns  of  Skibbereen  and 
Bantry,  and  what  steps  he  intends  to  take 
in  the  matter  ;  and  whether  he  is  aware 
that  the  Dublin  and  English  mails  arrive 
in  Cork  before  noon  each  day  and  arc  not 
sent  on  from  Cork  before  3  p.m.,  and  that 
a  goods  train  leaves  Cork  for  West  Cork 
each  day  at  noon,  arriving  in  Clonakilty 
at  2  p.m.,  and  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  despatch  the  mails  by  this  train 
and  thereby  have  them  delivered  in  all 
the  districts  of  West  Cork  three  hours 
earlier  than  at  present  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
have  received  the  resolution  referred  to, 
and,  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  circum- 
stances are  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned  in  the  question.  There  is 
already  an  excellent  night  mail  service 
by  road  to  and  from  Clonakilty,  and  no 
trains  are  running  by  which  accommoda- 
tion equal  to  it  could  be  provided.  As 
regards  the  day  mail,  it  appears  that 
Clonakilty,  even  now,  has  a  more  con- 
venient service  than  either  Skibbereen  or 
Bantry,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  make 
use  of  the  goods  train  leaving  Cork  at 
11.30  a.m.  (not  12  noon)  for  conveying 
the  Clonakilty  mail. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonds 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough): 
I  beg  to  ask  tbe  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
charge  for  conveying  fish  from  Peter- 
borough to  Bourn  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles,  is 
the  same  as  that  charged  by  the  Midland 
Railway  from  New  Milford,  a  distance 
of  over  200  miles  ;  and  whether  he  can 
intervene  to  prevent  these  charges  ? 

The  president  op  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  am  informed  that  the 
facts  are  not  as  stated.  There  has  been 
a  mistake  in  the  terms  of  consignment 
which  has  now  been  corrected.  I  will 
show  the  hon.  Member  the  letter  I  have 
received  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  Was  the  mis- 
take made  by  the  Railway  Company  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  think  not.  I 
will  show  the  hon.  Member  the  corre- 
spondence. 

TRALEE  AND  DINGLE  RAILWAY. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
if  he  can  state  how  soon  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle 
Railway  will  be  published  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  am  informed 
that  I  may  expect  to  receive  the  Report 
referred  to  by  the  hou.  Member  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  I  will  then  care- 
fully consider  what  action  shall  be  taken 
with  regard  to  it. 

H.M.S.   ''THUNDERER:' 

Mr.  PENN  (Lewisham)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  the  satisfactory  run  of  H.M.S. 
Thunderer  to  Madeira  and  back,  allndod 
to  in  the  explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Navy  Estimates,  issued  by  the  First  * 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  made  on  the 
old  or  on  the  reduced  scale  of  engine 
room  complements  ;  and  whether  any 
Reports  condemning  the  reduction  in 
engine  room  complements  have  been 
received  at  the  Admiralty  from  respon- 
sible Naval  Officers  ? 

The  civil  LORD  op  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson, 
Dundee) :  The  Thunderer^s  run  to 
Madeira  was  made  on  the  old  comple- 
ment, which  gave  her  two  stokers  leM 
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than  the  revised  complement  now  in 
force.  A  Report  unfavourable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  engine  room 
artificers  in  complements  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  will  be  dulj  considered  when 
sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  of 
the  new  system. 

ANTI-HOME    ROLE     PETITIONS    IN 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Earl     COMPTON     (York,     W.R., 

Bamsley)  :    I    beg    to    ask    the    Vice 

President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  poster,  printed  at  Wath- 
on-Dearne,  Yorkshire,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  a  Petition  against  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  can  be  signed  at  the  Victoria 
and  National  Schools,  Wath,  from  10th 
April  to  15th  April  inclusive,  between 
the  hours  of  12  and  1  (noon)  each  day  ; 
and  whether,  if  National  Schools  are  to 
be  used  for  such  political  purposes,  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  will  take  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  giving 
legislative  effect  to  the  unanimous  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  passed  26th  February, 
1892,  in  order  that  political  Parties  may 
have  equal  privileges  in  the  use  of 
National  Schools  ? 

Mr.   ACLAND:  My    attention    has 

been  called  to  the  poster  in  question.     I 

think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  schools  in 

receipt  of  Parliamentary  grants  should 
be  used  for  political  purposes  of  this  sort 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Witli  regard  to  the 
use  of  schools  for  public  meetings,  a  Bill 
on  this  subject  has  been  drafted,  and  will 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  though  I  doubt 
if  it  will  be  possible  in  the  course  of  this 
Session. 

NEGLIGENT  COMPANY  DIRECTORS. 
'^    Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :    I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  his  attention 

has  been  called  to  the, remarks  of  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  in  a  recent  trial  in 
which  he  states  that  there  is  no  Criminal 
Law  which  will  punish  a  Director  who 
scandalously  neglects  his  duty,  though 
he  takes  his  money  ;  and  whether,  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Government  contem- 
plate legislation  to  amend  the  law,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  to  be 
liecessary  ? 


The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.) :  Yes  ;  but  I  agree 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who,  in  answer 
to  a  similar  question  addressed  to  him  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne 
on  Friday  last,  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  that  Parliament  could  be  called  on 
to  undertake  at  the  present  time  so  com- 
prehensive a  revision  of  the  law  as  would 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
In  the  meantime,  the  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Attorney  General. 

JARMONBARRr  LOCK. 

Mr.  bodkin  (Roscommon,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  notice  of 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  that  the 
Lock  at  Jarmonbarry,  on  the  Shannon, 
will  be  closed  from  the  28th  of  April  to 
the  oth  of  June  for  the  purpose  of  repairs ; 
will  he  make  inquiries  whether  such 
cloSure  will  for  that  long  period  stop  the 
entire  traffic  on  the  Shannon  between 
the  towns  of  Carrick-on-Shannon  and 
Athlone  (which  traffic  has  grown  more 
considerable  and  important  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  the  railway  rates)  ;  and 
whether,  with  due  preparation,  the 
necessary  repairs  could  be  completed  in  a 
much  shorter  period  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  No  formal  notice  as 
to  closing  the  lock  lias  been  issued,  but 
communications  on  the  subject  took 
place  with  the  Grand  Canal  Company, 
and  it  was  decided  on  the  27th  April 
that  no  closure  should  take  place  for  the 
present  in  order  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  expediting  the  works  of 
repair,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  interruption 
to  the  traffic  as  possible. 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  COUNTY  COURT 

JUDGE. 

Mr.  CLOUGH  (Portsmouth)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Solicitor  General  whether  it 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  that  there  have  lately 
been  pending,  both  in  the  local  Courts 
under  the  administration  of  the  County 
Court  Judge  of  the  Portsmouth  district, 
and  that  there  are  now  pending  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  several  petitions 
in  bankruptcy  against  the  learned  Judge 
himself ;  that  his  honour  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  acted  judicially  in  one 
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of  his  own  cases,  and  is  personally 
indebted  to  officers  of  his  Court  and  to 
practitioners  practising  before  him ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  in  administer- 
ing the  winding-up  of  the  Portsea  Island 
Building  Society  in  the  Portsmouth 
County  Court  his  honour  has  caused  the 
Sheriff's  Officer  of  the  county,  one 
Moore,  to  sell  the  society's  properties  by 
public  auction,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Portsmouth  County  Court  to  collect  the 
rents  of  the  society  for  reward  ;  that  the 
relative  of  one  of  his  honour's  largest 
creditors,  by  his  honour's  instructions,  is 
employed  as  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
liquidators  of  the  society,  and  his  honour's 
private  London  solicitors,  who  were  not 
otherwise  interested  or  engaged  fpr  any 
client  in  the  matter  of  the  winding-up  of 
the  society  or  otherwise,  have  been 
appointed  by  his  honour  to  represent  a 
class  of  parties  interested  in  the  winding- 
up  ;  and  whether  he  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  matter  ? 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
J.  RiGBY,  Forfar)  :  As  to  the  first  para- 
graph, I  have  spoken  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  has  not  heard  of  what  is 
suggested.  He  will,  however,  cause 
inquiries  to  be  made  into  these  state- 
ments, and  also  as  to  those  set  forth  in 
the  second  paragraph. 

MILITARY  PRESIDENTIAL   COMMANDS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Aberdeenshire^ 
E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  .whether,  in  view  of  the  De- 
spatch from  the  Governor  General  of 
India  of  the  2ud  November,  1892,  and  of 
the  opinions  expressed  in  this  House  on 
the  17th  February,  1891,  he  will  intro- 
duce legislation  to  abolish  the  separate 
Military  Presidential  commands  in  Madras 
and  Bombay  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
My  hon.  Friend  has  probably  not  observed 
that  in  accordance  with  the  intimation  I 
gave  on  the  10th  March  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  a 
Bill  for  this  purpose  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE. 
Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  when  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Currency  may 
be  expected ;  and  what  is  the  cause  of 

Mr.  Clough 


the  delay  in  the  production  of  that  Re- 
port ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.)  :  Perhaps,  at  the  same 
time  the  hoh.  Gentleman  will  say  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  very  great  incon- 
venience and  embarrassment  to  the 
financial  calculations  and  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  caused  by 
the  protracted  delay  in  the  production  of 
the  Report  of  Lord  Herschell's  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Currency  ;  and  whether, 
in  the  event  of  that  delay  being  still 
further  protracted,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  be  instructed  not  to  wait  for 
this  Report  so  as  to  cause  financial  em- 
barrassment ? 

*Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL :  As  has 
been  ^already  stated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  another  place,  the  Committee 
appointed  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  now  approaching  the  ter- 
mination of  its  labours,  and  its  Report 
may  soon  be  expected.  Owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  to  the  amount  of 
evidence  submitted,  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  have  unavoidably  extended 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  think  it 
expedient  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  allowed  to  take  measures  in 
anticipation  of  the  Report. 

STANDING  ORDERS. 

Dr.  MACGREGOR  (Inverness- 
shirfe)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  considering  that  the 
Standing  Orders  were,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, suspended  to  enable  a  Railway  Bill 
to  pass  the  First  Reading  in  this  House, 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  was  after- 
wards thrown  out  by  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  will 
the  Government  consider  the  propriety 
of  appointing  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  to  secure  simultaneous  action  as 
to  the  compliance  with  Standing  Orders 
in  both  Houses  with  regard  to  such 
cases  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  This  is  a  matter 
over  which  I  have  no  control.  There 
may  have  been  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  not  suspending  the  Standing 
Orders  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  instance  referred  to.  So  large  a 
change  in  Private  Bill  procedure  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  fresh  legislation. 
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Dr.  MACGREGOR  :  Surely  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  this  un- 
necessary waste  of  the  public  time  ought  to 
be  remedied.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  all  parties. 

THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  STAMPS  AT 

DUBLIN. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Clare,  E.)  : 
In  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  College  Green  Division  of  Dublin,  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  it  is 
true  that  Mr.  Phelps,  Comptroller  of 
Stamps  at  Dublin,  is  about  to  retire 
from  the  service  of  the  Inland  Revenue  ; 
if  so,  will  he  state  the  number  of  years 
Mr.  Phelps  has  been  in  the  service,  and 
whether  his  contemplated  retirement  is 
on  the  ground  of  ill-health  or  of  abolition 
of  office,  and  if  on  neither  of  these 
grounds,  then  on  what  grounds  is  he 
about  to  take  his  pension  ;  whether  he 
can  state,  in  case  of  Mr.  Phelps'  retire- 
ment, what  arrangements  are  contem- 
plated for  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  Comptroller  ;  and  whether  he  will  see 
that  the  selection  is  made  from  amongst 
the  officials  in  the  Dublin  Post  Office  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Mr.  Phelps, 
Comptroller  of  Stamps,  retires  on  the  1st 
June  next.  He  has  served  between  35 
and  36  years.  He  retires  in  consequence 
of  a  re-organisation  in  the  Dublin  Inland 
Revenue  Offices.  The  general  super- 
intendence of  the  business  of  the  Comp- 
troller's Office  has,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  been,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
assigned  to  their  Inspector  resident  in 
Dublin. 

BORSTAL  CONVICT  PRISON. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  why  the  night 
watchmen  at  Borstal  Convict  Prison 
have  be^n  deprived  of  the  leave  hitherto 
given  in  lieu  of  the  fortnightly  half- 
holiday  granted  to  the  day  officers  ;  and 
why  the  night  watchmen  are  not  relieved 
for  one-fourth  of  the  night,  as  sanctioned 
in  the  Directors'  last  annual  Report  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Inquiries  are  being 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  Visiting 
Director,  who  has  gone  down  to  Chatham 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  I  would, 
therefore,  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  repeat 
his  question  in  a  few  days. 


THE  OLD  HEAD  OF  KINSALE. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  made  any  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  with  a 
view  to  having  a  new  lighthouse  light 
and  fog  signal  placed  at  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale,  as  recommended  by  the  Irish 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  &c. ;  what  the 
reply  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Lights  has  been  ;  and  whether  the  corre- 
spondence will  be  published  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  No,  Sir.  The 
law  requires  that  any  recommendations 
that  are  necessary  should  be  made  by  the 
Lighthouse  Authorities  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  not  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
the  Lighthouse  Authorities.  The  ini- 
tiative in  these  matters  of  new  light- 
houses and  fog  signals  rests  with  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  :  Have  the 
Board  of  Trade  communicated  with  the 
Board  of  Irish  Lights  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  No,  Sir. 

GWYTHERIN  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  HERBERT  ROBERTS  (Den- 
bighshire, W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Post- 
master General  whether  repeated  appli- 
cations have  been  made  for  a  post  office 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gwytherin,  in  Den- 
bighshire, which  is  a  centre  for  a  consider- 
able rural  population,  and  has  a  largely 
attended  school ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  the  nearest  post  offices  are  at 
Llanrwst,  five  miles  distant,  and  Llan- 
gernyw,  four  miles  distant ;  whether  the 
Memorials  addressed  to  the  Department 
on  the  subject  from  time  to  time  have 
set  forth  the  serious  inconvenience  both 
personal  and  in  business  transactions  to 
which  the  residents  are  put  by  the  want 
of  postal  facilities  in  the  locality  ;  and 
whether,  in  view  of  these  facts,  he  can 
see  his  way  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  a  post  office  and  savings  bank  at 
Gwytherin  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  received  an 
application  of  my  hon.  Friend  on  this 
subject  in  February  last ;  but  I  find  no 
record  in  the  Department  of  any  Memorials 
or  previous  applications  from  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  open  a  post  office  in 
the  village,  which  appears  to  be  only 
two  and  a-half  miles  from  Llanrwst.  The 
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circumstances  do  not  admit  of  money 
order  and  savings  bank  business  being 
transacted  there  except  under  guarantee; 
but  if  a  guarantee  is  forthcoming  the 
matter  will  be  attended  to. 

SUPERANNUATION     OF    IRISH    LEGAL 

OFFICIALS. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (Roscommon,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  report  in  The  Law 
Gazette  as  copied  into  The  Irish  Law 
Times  of  15th  April,  1893,  stating  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  officials  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  over  the  age  of  65  years 
to  enforce  their  retirement  under  the 
Order  in  Council  dated  the  15th  August, 
1890,  he  would  state  if  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  is  bringing  similar  pres- 
sure on  the  officials  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  Ireland  who  are  also  over  the 
age  of  65  vears  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  seen  the  article  referred  to  in 
the  question.  The  Act  of  1 879,  referred 
to  by  Lord  Herschell,  does  not  apply  to 
Ireland;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land considers  it  desirable  that  whatever 
regulations  may  be  ultimately  applied  to 
the  legal  establishments  in  England 
should  also  be  applicable  to  the  legal 
establishments  in  Ireland. 

THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENT. 
Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  military 
contribution  of  the  Straits  Settlement  is 
much  heavier  per  man  than  that  of  any 
other  Colony,  and  is  now  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  Revenue  ;  and  whether,  since  the 
contribution  was  raised  in  1890  from 
£50,000  to  £100,000,  the  Colony  has 
had  to  absorb  almost  the  whole  of  the 
fund  hitherto  specially  maintained 
against  times  of  special  emergency,  and 
has  had  to  discontinue  the  necessary  and 
ordinary  public  works  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  question  of  the  amount  of  the 
military  contribution  to  be  paid  by  this 
Colony  is  about  to  be  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partments concerned,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances the  hon.  Member  will  see 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  a  detailed 
answer,  many  of  the  points  referred  to 
being  the  subject  of  controversy. 

JUr  A,  Morley 


WAR    CHARGES    UNDER    HOME    Rl 
FOR  IRELAND. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birm 
ham,  W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First 
of  the  Treasury  if  he  will  lay  upoi 
Table  before  the  House  goes  into 
mittee  on  the  Bill  for  the  better  G» 
ment  of  Ireland  the  proposal  whii 
Government  have  in  view  to  sec- 
far  as  direct  taxation  is  concerned 
proportion  from  Ireland  of  the  I 
charges  in  case  of  war  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  op  the 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTO^ 
burgh,  Midlothian)  :  I  must  pi 
answer  by  stating  that  we  sha 
able  to  go  into  Committee  on 
Government     Bill     on     Thur 
therefore  we  propose  to  put   '> 
Monday.     With  respect  to  ai 
which  we  shall  have  to  mal 
gard  to  the  details  of  Unanc 
able  to  say  that  we  can  put  i 
Table  before  going  into  Coi 
the   Government    will    tak 
ample  and  convenient  noti* 
the  House. 

ZEBEHR  PAS! 

Mr.  COHEN  :  In  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wandsv 
ask   the   First    Lord    of 
whether  Zebehr   Pasha 
by  the  late  General  Goi 
1884,  Vice  Governor  of 
promised  by  him  the  i 
property   in   the   Souda 
nomination  was  rescin*^ 
tion  of  the  English  C 
day  ;  whether,  shortly 
Pasha  was  seized  and 
to  Gibraltar,  and  conf 
two  years  ;  whether, 
the  end  of  1887,  ho  1 
that  he  might   be    \ 
have  his  property  re 
whether    it    is    the 
Majesty's    Governn 
demand  for  a  tribui* 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLA 
sonal  knowledge  i* 
Pasha  is  principal 
communications  1 
respect  to  him  sin 
ment  came  into  ( 
applied  to  thefc 
tion  ^ 
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Lord  Rosebery.  The  substance  of  the 
letter  is  that  Zebehr  Pasha  was  appointed 
by  General  Gordon  in  1884  Sub- 
(xovernor  of  the  Soudan,  and  that  he 
subsequently  made  a  claim  upon  the 
Egyptian  Government  of  £E.974,000 
for  loss  of  property.  Her  Majesty^s 
Government  declined  to  sanction  Zebehr 
Pasha^s  mission  to  Khartoum,  and  he 
was  arrested  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Wolseley,  then  General  Officer  com- 
mauding  in  Egypt,  for  military  reasons, 
and  was  sent  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  jwas 
detained  until  August,  1887.  Zebehr 
Pasha  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
the  Soudan,  or  to  be  paid  his  claim  for 
loss  of  property.  Before  leaving  Gib- 
raltar he  signed  a  paper  undertaking  to 
live  at  whatever  place  the  Egyptian 
Government  might  select,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  receive  £E.3,000 
a  year  and  should  abandon  all  claims 
upon  the  Egyptian  Government.  This 
arrangement  having  been  entered  into 
between  Zebehr  Pasha  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  not  thought  it  to  be  any  part  of 
their  duty  to  interfere. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE. 

To  Mr.  Villiers,  for  one  month,  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health. — {Mr,  Anstruther,) 


LONDON  EQUAL  rSATION  OF  RATES  BILL. 

LEAVE.       FIRST  READING. 

•The  president  op  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  I  have 
to  ask  the  leave  of  the  House  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  equalisation  of  rates  in  the 
Metropolis.  The  Bill  is  only  carrying 
out  the  uoanimous  Resolution  passed  by 
the  House  on  February  24  in  the  present 
year — a  Resolution  which  the  Govern- 
ment pledged  themselves  to  give  effect 
to.  The  scheme  is  one  which  cannot  be 
critically  examined  until  all  the  details 
are  before  the  House,  and  no  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  having  a  Second  Read- 
ing discussion  on  the  First  Reading. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeds is  to  ask  Parliament  to  levy,  or 
rather  to  ask  the  County  Council  to 
levy,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
polis a  uniform  rate  of  6d.  upon  the 
rateable  value  of  London,  and  to  dis- 
tribute that  rate  amongst  the  Sani- 
tary    Authorities     of     the     Metropolis 


according  to  the  respective  numbers 
of  their  population.  I  think  the  House 
will  see,  when  it  has  the  details  before 
it,  that  the  relief  is  given  where  it  ought 
to  be  given,  and  burdens  imposed  where 
burdens  ought  to  be  imposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  equalisation  of 
Rates  as  between  different  parts  of  London.** — 
(JIfr.  H,  H.  Fowler,) 

•Mr.  WHITMORE  (Chelsea)  said, 
that,  in  view  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  House  on  February  24,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  debate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  now ;  but  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  un- 
derstand that  on  the  Second  Reading 
they  would  have  to  critically  examine 
the  details.  While  most  hon.  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  House  w^re  in  favour 
of  further  equalising  the  rates  in  London, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  full  liberty 
of  discussion  upon  the  details,  and  of  con- 
sidering very  critically  the  means  by 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  principle 
should  be  carried  out,  it  being  desirable 
that  the  responsibility  and  independence 
of  the  existing  Local  Authorities  should 
not  be  unduly  diminished. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first 
time.     [BiU  332.] 

ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

EGYPTIAN  AFFAIRS. 
•Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  (Glou- 
cester, Forest  of  Dean)  said,  he  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  course  pursued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard 
to  Egyptian  affairs  ;  and  to  move — 

"  That  the  time  has  oome  when  effect  should 
be  g^ven  to  the  declarations  of  successive 
Administrations  as  to  the  Government  of 
Egypt." 

It  might  not    be  necessary  to  go  into 
the    history   of  the  military    interven- 
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tion  in  Egypt.  The  present  military 
occupation  of  that  country  was  not 
necessarily  the  consequence  of  the  mili- 
tary intervention  itself.  On  the  history 
of  that  military  intervention  in  the 
year  1882  the  two  sides  of  the  House  had 
never  agreed — there  had  never  been 
agreement  between  them  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  about  the 
military  occupation.  The  view  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  which  was  very 
often  stated  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country,  was  that  the  first  Control — the 
Control  established  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby — although  one  which  the  Liberals 
could  not  oppose  as  a  Party — being  a 
financial  Control  which  did  not  amount 
to  an  intervention  by  the  Government  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Egypt — was,  never- 
theless, a  somewhat  dangerous  experiment 
which  had  to  be  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  that  view  was  ex- 
pressed with  almost  prophetic  force  by 
the  present  Prime  Minister  in  an  article 
which  he  wrote  on  the  Egyptian  Question 
during  the  time  of  the  first  Control.  The 
first  Control  was  a  financial  Control. 
It  arose  out  of  the  mission  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square  (Mr.  Goschen). 
The  Controllers  were  not  nominated  by 
their  Governments,  and  they  were,  at  all 
events  nominallv,  the  servants  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  A  change  occurred 
in  the  situation  at  the  end  of  1879. 
In  November,  1879,  there  was  set  up 
a  second  Control,  which  had  been  known 
as  "The  Salisbury  Control."  That 
Control  constituted  a  direct  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
military  intervention  after  that  was  only 
a  question  of  time.  The  second,  or 
"  Salisbury  "  Control  was  very  sharply 
opposed  by  very  many  Liberal  Members 
who  still  had  seats  in  the  House.  They 
foresaw  and  tried  to  get  others  to  foresee 
many  of  the  evils  that  had  since  happened. 
The  CotroUers  occupied  seats  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Egypt.  They  were  nominated 
by  their  respective  Governments,  but  they 
were  no  longer  servants  of  the  Khedive — 
they  represented  in  the  Councils  of 
Egypt  the  actual  voice  of  the  foreign 
Governments  by  whom  they  were 
nominated.  The  very  natural  result  of 
this  sharper  form  of  Control  was  that 
Egyptian  national  feeling  began  to  be 
excited  against  the  foreigner.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  beaten   in  March,   1880, 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 


but  the  Liberal  Administration  which 
followed  did  not  reverse  the  policy  of  the 
Control,  although  they  set  themselves 
to  reversing  the  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world — notably  in  India,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  Viceroy. 

An  hon.  Member  :  He  resigned. 

Sir  C.  dilke  said,  that  at  all  events 
the  policy  of  the  Control  was  not 
reversed — the  incoming  Government 
accepted  it  with  all  its  consequences. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  and 
dangerous,  only  three  months  after  the 
Control  had  got  into  working  order,  to 
have  changed  the  wh(Jle  system.  How- 
ever justly  and  severely  they  might  have 
condemned  Lord  Salisbury's  Control  of 
November,  1879,  they  must  remember 
that  it  had  only  become  an  actual  fact 
in  Egypt  from  February,  1890,  and,  it 
would  be  admitted,  considerable  trouble 
was  likely  to  ensue  in  an  Oriental 
country  from  a  sudden  reversal  of  policy. 
But  after  the  creation  of  the  Salisbury 
Control  and  the  revolutionary  acts  of 
the  Arabists,  the  Joint  Note  was  probably 
unavoidable.  He  was  himself  prepared 
to  take  his  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  Joint  Note,  although  it  had  beeu 
issued  by  a  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a 
mouthpiece,  not  a  Member,  and,  oddly 
enough,  without  his  previous  knowledge  ; 
for,  although  he  was  in  the  Foreign  Office 
service  at  the  time,  he  was  abroad  ou 
Government  business  and  did  not  see 
the  draft.  After  the  Joint  Note  the 
Cabinet,  of  which  he  was  still  at  that 
time  not  a  Member,  thought  armed  inter- 
vention necessary,  though  they  deplored 
the  earlier  engagements  which  had  in 
their  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  th^i 
Tory  Leaders,  though  not  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington, 
nor  in  that  of  the  right  hon.  Grentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, made  it  necessary.  The  interven- 
tion, supported  by  the  two  Front  fienches, 
was  a  matter  as  to  which  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion.  As  regarded  a 
majority  in  the  country,  intervention  in  the 
East  was  always  judged  by  subsequent 
events,  although  these  events  did  not  affect 
the  principle.  In  1860  the  intervention 
in  Syria  was  not  only,  like  that  in  Egypt, 
generally  popular  at  the  time,  but,  unlike 
that  in  Egypt,  remained  popular.  It 
made  the  fame  of  Lord  Dufferin.     It  waa 
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as  popular  in  France,  which  found  the 
troops,  as  in  England,  which  found  the 
Commissioner.  War  was  averted  and 
the  troops  withdrawn.  The  Bedouin 
might  easily  have  made  of  the  Syrian 
intervention  the  partial  failure  which  the 
Soudanese  made  of  the  Egyptian.  The 
principle  in  each  case  was  the  same.  The 
occupation  which  followed  the  interven- 
tion had  not  been  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  intervention.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  come  away  a  few  months  after 
the  expedition,  when  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
had>reported  the  Egyptian  Army,  with  its 
British  officers,  fit  to  stand  alone.  Per- 
sonal ly,  he  himself  could  take  only  his  share 
of  a  collective  responsibility  that  we  had 
not  come  away  at  that  moment.  The 
time  had  not  arrived — would  only  come 
after  the  death  of  all  concerned — when  it 
would  be  possible  to  distribute  the  blame, 
if  blame  were  due,  or  praise  for  the  troops 
remaining  there.  In  the  meantime,  all 
must  be  content  to  take  any  blame  that 
might  have  to  be  allotted,  merely  point- 
ing out  that  the  Government  had  been 
going  to  leave  Egypt  when  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Native  Government,  against 
their  advice,  caused  the  Hicks  disaster 
and  led  to  the  general  uprising  of  the 
frontier  tribes.  To  stay  in  Egypt  was 
contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  this 
country.  Lord  Palmerston  had  ex- 
pressed it  in  these  word 


**We  do  not  want  to  have  Egypt.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  want  the  burden  of  governing 
Egypt." 

It  had  been  contrary  to  the  promises  made 
at  the  time  we  went  there.  In  October, 
1882,  the  then  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  now 
Lord  Cromer,  had  written  most  power- 
fully against  a  protectorate  and  in  favour 
of  evacuation  ;  and,  although  he  now 
held  a  different  view.  Lord  Cromer 
could     not     easily     undo      the     effect 

of  his  o^n  reasoning,  which  had 
greatly  influenced  him  (Sir  Charles 
Dilke)  and  others.  No  positive  step  of 
withcLrawal  had  been  taken  before  Feb- 
ruary, 1883.  On  the  15th  of  that  month  j 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  the  Commons, 
complained,  with  a  sneer,  that  the  Govern- 
ment 

**  Held  forth  a  prospect  of  withdrawing  the 
Force  in  six  months  or  in  half-a-century." 

Lord  Hartington,  in  reply,  had  said  that 
Sir  S.  Northcote 


**ln  the  first  period  of  time  he  suggested, 
has  stated  with  probable  accuracy  the  length  of 
time  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  our  troops 
in  Egypt " 

— that  was  six  months.  In  August, 
1883,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Newcastle  had  quoted  these  words  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  had 
quoted  also  a  promise  by  the  then  and 
present  Prime  Minister,  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  change.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Midlothian,  in  reply,  intro- 
duced the  word  "  stable  "  as  representing 
the  state  of  things  which  we  desired  to 
leave  behind  us,  and  from  that  time  forth 
fairness  bade  him  carefully  point  out 
that  it  had  figured  in  all  the  promises. 
The  promises,  however,  were  very 
strong.  As  early  as  March,  1883,  Lord 
Dufferin  had  pointed  out 

"That  the  permanent  military  occupation, 
.  .  .  being  contrary  to  the  repeated  declarations 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  was  not  an  idea 
to  which  he  could  give  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment." 

On  the  9th  November,  1883,  the  order 
for  the  evacuation  of  Cairo  had  been 
given,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  naming 
it,  called  it 

"A  subject  for  congratulation  which  will  oflfer  a 
new  testimony  to  the  world  that  we  have  been 
in  earnest  in  the  declarations  that  we  have  re- 
peatedly made." 

All  the  Powers  at  that  time  believed  our 
promises,  but  Austria  was  in  the  habit 
of  asking  us  from  time  to  time  when  they 
would  be  kept ;  and  we  replied  to  her 
in  January,  1884,  disavowing  not  only 
the  idea  of  annexation,  but  also  of  pro- 
tectorate. In  February,  1884,  Lord 
Derby,  speaking  for  the  Government, 
said — 

"  From  the  first  our  .  .  .  intention  has  been 
to  withdraw  our  force  as  soon  as  circumstances 
allow.  Lonl  Hartington  spoke  a  year  ago  of 
hoping  we  might  do  it  in  six  months.  He  was 
sanguine  .  .  .  but  do  you  doubt  that  he  was 
sincere  ?  We  know  why  the  intendetl  evacuation 
was  delayetl.  The  war  in  the  Soudan  is  the  sole, 
the  sufficient  cause.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  help 
Egypt  out  of  her  troubles,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  turn  Egypt  into  a  British  Dependency.  .  .  . 
We  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  i>owers  should  be  at  an  end." 

On  the  15th  February  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Newcastle 
declared  that  annexation  (but  he  would 
not  deny  that  his  then  argument  ap- 
plied to  even  a  long  continuance  of  occu- 
pation) ^'  would  be  giving  hostages  to 
France  ;  "  and  he  went  on  to  say,  "  Fare- 
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On  the  nth  August  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  made  a  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  question — 

•  "  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has  con- 
Bidered  this  question  imagines  that  we  could 
act  In  reference  to  Ej^rpt  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  our  Treaty  oblipitions  and  the 
general  opinion  of  Europe,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  day  arrive  when  it  might  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  single  soldier  to  remain 
in  Egypt." 

Sir  Charles  PF.  Dilke 


well  the  blessing  of  the  silver  streak  !  " 
Four  days  later  Lord  Hartington  ex- 
plained that  some  Conservatives  de- 
sired 

"  The  substitution  for  the  Dual  Control  of  a 
single  British  Control,  for  which  permanent 
military  support  would  be  necessary.  .  .  .  The 
administration  of  all  departments  of  importance 
by  Englishmen.  .  .  .  Their  system  would  build 
up  nothing  .  .  .  prepare  nothing.  When  at 
any  time  our  military  support  .  .  .  was  with- 
drawn that  system  must  necessarily  fall." 

The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  went 
on  to  taunt  the  Conservative  Party  with 
being,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  accept  the 
policy  of  protectorate  put  forward  from 
the  Radical  Benches  by  Mr.  Cowen, 
whose  speech  they  cheered.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  in  reply,  said  on  the  same 
day— 

••  Our  interest  in  Egypt  is  not  to  expand  our 
territory,  not  to  annex  that  which  does  not  be- 
long to  us,  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our 
Empire." 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1884,  France  had 
explained  her  policy.  She  pronounced  the 
condominium  to  be  dead,  and  said  she  spoke 
only  for  the  collective  interests  of 
Europe.  The  Government  of  the  Re- 
public was  willing  to  come  under  an 
engagement  never  at  any  time  to 
occupy  the  country.  Its  declarations 
were 

"Inspired  by  the  confidence  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  hesitate  on  their 
side  to  confirm  <listinctly  " 

their  declarations  that  they  would 

"  Evacuate  the  country  when  order  should 
be  re-established." 

Lord   Granville,  in  reply,  on   the   next 
day,  declared  that — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  .  .  .  are  willing 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  shall  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would 

"  At  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  occupa- 
tion, propose  to  the  Powers  and  to  the  Porte  a 
scheme  for  the  neutralisation  of  Egypt  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  applied  to  Belgium." 


In  1884  and  1885  we  induced  France  to 
enter  into  conferences  with  regard  to 
Egyptian  finance  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
by  means  of  the  proposal  that,  on  the 
termination  of  our  occupation,  there 
should  be  this  "  neutralisation  of  Egypt 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  applied  to 
Belgium."  Early  in  1885,  when  our 
troubles  with  the  Arabs  had  been  at 
their  height — even  at  that  most  difficult 
of  all  moments — the  promises  had  been 
renewed.  On  the  26th  February,  Lord 
Derby  had  said — 

"  We  do  not  projjose  to  occupy  Egypt  per- 
manently. On  that  |K)int  we  are  pleaged  to 
this  country  and  pledged  to  Europe,  and  if  the 
contrary  policy  is  adopted  it  will  not  be  by 
us." 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Derby  had  said 
that— 

"  If  he  thought  the  Opposition  agree<l  in  the 
policy  of  terminating  our  responsibilities  in 
l^^&ypt  as  early  as  possible,  and  if  the  House 
believed  the  Opposition  could  better  accom- 
plish that  purpose,  he  would  gladly  resign  bis 
seat." 

Taking  up  the  phrase  "  stable  Govern- 
ment," he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  Govern- 
ment more  stable  than  that  existing 
being  set  up,  unless  it  were,  in  fact,  a 
British  Government.  He  asked  if  the 
Conservative  Party  intended  to  take  up 
the  position  that — 

"  The  sacrifices  of  England  entitled  her  to 
claim  exclusive  influence  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  I8 
that  your  proposition  I  " 

Some  noble  Lords  on  the  back  Benches 
said  "  Yes,"  and  Lord  Derby  replied — 


"We  went  to  Egypt  liaving  made  the  solemn 
declaration  to  Europe  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
do  what  you  now  ask  us  to  do.  We  made  that 
declaration  in  the  name  of  the  English  Crown 
and  with  the  authority  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment." 

After  describing 

"  the  sacrifices  which  a  permanent  occupation  of 
Egypt  would  entail  upon  us," 

he  went  on — 

"  For  my  part,  I  adhere  firmly  to  the  declara- 
tion which  the  Government  made  when  they 
first  entered  Egypt." 

On  the  next  day  Lord  Kimberley,  speak- 
ing for  the  Liberal  Party,  said  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  Parties. 

"Any  Government  would  endeavour  to 
.  .  .  secure  our  intei-ests  in  Egj^t,  and  as 
early  a  retreat  from  it- as  may  be  possible.'* 

So  much  for  the  period  when  the  Liberals 
were  in  Office.     When  the  Conservatives 
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cAme  in  thej  at  once  sent  Sir  Henry 
Wolff  to  Constantinople  on  the  Special 
Mission  of  August,  1885,  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Question.  The  very  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  enter  on  fresh  negotiations  on 
this  subject.  They,  indeed,  worked  hard 
at  it  until  they  concluded  a  Convention, 
which,  refused  as  it  was  by  the  Turks 
and  the  French  at  the  time,  could  now, 
he  thought,  be  obtained  if  it  were  pleased. 
The  first  promise  of  the  Conservatives 
had  been  taken  word  for  word  from  those 
of  their  Predecessors.  It  was  dated  the 
26th  August,  1885— 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  idea  of 
annexing  Egypt,  or  of  establishing  a  Pro- 
tectorate." 

In  October,  1885,  there  had  been  con- 
cluded a  preliminary  Convention,  the 
terms  of  which  pointed  towards  evacua- 
tion ;  and  the  matter  then  somewhat 
slumbered  until  Sir  Drummond  WolflTs 
Mission  was  taken  up  again  in  Novem- 
ber, 1886.  On  the  4th  November  Her 
Majesty's  Government  delivered  a  Note 
to  Turkey,  in  which  they  reiterated 
their  assurances,  rehearsed  the  terms  of 
the  Convention,  suggested  concessions 
from  the  other  Powers,  which 

"  will  render  the  termination  of  the  British 
occupation  practical  at  a  comparatively  early 
date," 

and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  above 
proposals  were  made  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  render  the  British  occupation  as 
brief  as  possible.  On  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber Lord  Lyons  explained  what  the 
French  Government  had  said  to  him  in 
reply  to  what  they  had  heard  as  to  our 
intentions.  The  French  Prime  Minister 
was  willing  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
a  provision  for  the  temporary  return  of 
our  troops  in  the  event  of  disorders.  On 
the  13th  November  the  French  Ambas- 
sador declared  that  his  Government  were 
**  prepared  to  accept  it,"  meaning  the 
stipulation  as  to  return.  On  the  17th 
December  Lord  Lyons  informed  the 
French  Government  that — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  anxious  to 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  which  was  entailed 
upon  them  by  the  occupation  of  Egypt." 

The  Home  Government  then  declared 
their  intention  of  discussing  the  details 
of 

"  Arrangements  to  be  made  prior  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  troops  with  a  view  to  .  .  . 
putting  them  in  the  shape  most  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Powers. 


In  January,  1887,  the  Government  wrote 
fully  on  their  views.  They  desired  to 
retain 

*'  An  adequate  number  of  British  officers  in 
positions  of  command  in  the  Egyptian  Army.'* 

Subject  to  this,  they  declared 

"  The  object  which  the  Powers  of  Europe 
have  in  view,  and  which  it  is  not  less  the  desire 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  attain,  may  be 
generally  expressed  by  the  phrase  '  the  neutra- 
lisation of  Egypt.'  But  it  must  be  neutralisa- 
tion with  an  exception  designed  to  maintain  the 
security  and  permanence  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment." 

This  was  the  right  of  re-entry,  which 
they  had  obtained  from  France,  and  of 
which  Lord  Salisbury  wrote — 

"  There  is  no  danger  that  a  privilege  so  costly 
in  its  character  will  be  used  unless  the  circum- 
stances imperatively  demand  it.  .  .  .  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  very  far  from  in- 
tending to  use  such  a  power,  if  it  should  be 
reserval  to  them  by  Treaty,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  any  undue  influence  or  creating  a 
Protectorate  in  disguise  ;  still  less  for  unneces- 
sarily renewing  an  occupation  which  has  already 
imposed  so  many  sacrifices  upon  Great  Britain." 

These  sacrifices  had  not  diminished  since 
that  time.  The  sacrifices  imposed  by  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  on  this  country  had 
increased  and  were  likely  to  grow.  The 
monetary  sacrifices  to  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury alluded  were  considerable.  The 
other  night  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer appealed  to  them  on  the  grounds 
of  economy  to  save  money  on  every  side. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  well  knew 
that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  was  a  very 
costly  matter  to  this  country,  and  that 
the  amount  of  money  which  Egpyt  re- 
paid towards  the  charge  for  the  British 
troops  was  very  different  from  the  sum 
they  cost,  and  was  ridiculously  small 
compared  with  the  full  cost  as  borne  by 
India  in  the  case  of  India.  On  the  4th 
March,  1887,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff 
declared  on  behalf  of  the  Government — 

"  We  consider  the  time  arrived  when  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  country  could  be  fixed 
which  would  give  to  no  one  Power  any  undue 
preference.  .  .  .  Our  only  national  interest 
is  to  keep  the  highway  clear." 

We  had  handed  to  the  Turks  a 
Memorandum,  in  which  we  explained  to 
them  what  was  meant  by  neutralisation, 
and  quoted  the  case  of  Belgium.  In 
April  we  had  agreed  to  fixing  a  term  for 
the  conclusion  of  our  occupation,  a  term 
which  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  thought 
should  be  shortened,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  great  cost  to  the  British  Government 
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of  the  inainteDance  of  the  troops  in  Egjpt. 
The  Austrian  Government  had  also  been 
pressing  our  Government  to  come  to  an 
absolute  conclusion  of  the  occupation,  and 
had  informed  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
of  that  which  was  still  true — 

**  That  the  Egyptian  Question  was  the  one 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  perfect 
confidence  in  England  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan." 

Sir   Drummond  Wolff  was   directed   to 

inform   the  Turks — and   did   so   in  the 

same  month — 

"  That  it  in  no  way  enters  into  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  establish  them- 
selves permanently  in  Egypt." 

The  Convention  was  then  signed,  and  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff,  in  explaining  it,  made 
some  important  remarks,  which  were 
approved  by  the  Government  at  home. 
He  declared  that — 

"  The  drain  on  the  military  and  financial 
resources  of  England  rendered  it  most  desirable 
that  an  end  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  made 
to  a  position  of  so  delicate  and  dangerous  a 
character.  ...  As  to  the  |K)licy  of  annexa- 
tion, .  .  .  the  objections  are,  to  my  mind,  over- 
whelming. It  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
the  traditional  policy  of  England,  of  her  good 
faith  to  the  Sultan,  and  of  public  law.  In  time 
of  peace  it  would  have  exposed  her  to  constant 
jealousy  and  danger.  In  time  of  war  it  would 
have  been  a  weak  point,  entailing  a  perpetual 
drain  on  her  resources." 

This  language  of  Sir  Drummond  Wolff 
was  the  language  of  the  Government,  for 
it  was  approved  in  the  usual  form,  and 
the  approval  laid  before  Parliament ;  and 
after  the  ordinary  approval  it  was  again 
approved,  for  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  22nd 
July,  declared  on  the  whole  corre- 
spondence that  the  negotiations  had 

*^  Had  important  results  in  defining  formally 
the  character  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  a  close." 

On  the  10th  June  Lord  Salisbury  had 
defended  the  Convention  in  Debate — the 
same  Convention  which  the  present 
Government  might  have  had,  he  thought, 
from  both  Turkey  and  France.  Lord 
Salisbury  said  that — 

**  It  was  not  open  to  us  to  assume  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Egypt,  .  .  .  even  supposing  .  .  . 
that  such  a  course  .  .  .  would  oe  consistent 
with  International  Law  and  the  interests  of  this 
country.  It  was  not  open  to  us,  because  Her 
Hajesty^s  Government  had  over  and  over 
again  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  not 

do  80.* 

These  words  of  the  Conservative  Prime 
Minister  were  his  case.     The  matter  had 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 


slumbered  for  a  time  after  the  Turks  had 
failed  to  ratify  the  Convention,  which  at 
the  present  moment  they  would  be  willing 
to  ratify.  On  the  20th  December,  1888, 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  had  again  repeated  our 
assurances — 

"  We  are  pledged  before  Europe  not  to  occupy 
Egypt  permanently.  I  say  distinctly  that  we 
do  not  look  n\yovL  the  occupation  of  Egypt  as 
strengthening  the  position  of  this  country." 

This  was  the  position,  then,  of  two  Liberal 
Governments  and  of  two  Conservative 
Governments  in  succession  :  that  we 
ought  to  leave  a  stable  condition  of  affairs 
behind  us,  but  that  our  occupation  must 
be  brought  to  an  end,  both  because  we 
were  pledged,  and  because  the  occupation 
was  a  burdensome  weakness  to  this 
country.  On  the  20th  August,  1889, 
Lord  Carnarvon  brought  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Salisbury  replied — 

"  To  say  that,  in  despite  of  all  we  have  said, 
...  we  will  .  .  <leclare  our  stay  in 
Egypt  permanent"  would  show  **an  insufficient 
re^rd  to  the  sanctity  of  the  obligations  which 
the  Government  of  the  Queen  have  undertaken 
and  by  which  they  are  bound  to  abide." 

This  concluded  the  list  of  official  or 
Government  pledges  so  far  as  he  should 
quote  them.  If  ever  a  country  was  com- 
mitted to  bringing  a  temporary  occupation 
to  an  end,  this  country  was  committed  in 
the  Egyptian  case.  As  to  the  views  of 
the  present  Government  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  The  first  reference  to  the  matter 
during  the  Election  period  was  that  by  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  at 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  rightly  traced  to 
the  occupation  every  evil  which  affected 
the  country  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  asked  what  was  "  the  cost^ 
the  whole  cost  in  weakness  ?  England 
in  Egypt  is  a  vulnerable  England  "  ;  and 
he  spoke  of  '^  the  bootless  disadvantages 
and  dangers  to  which  it  exposes  us.'" 
Then  came  the  speech  at  Newcastle  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  our  occupation  of  Egypt  as  an 
embarrassment  and  a  weakness  ;  and  the 
organ  of  the  Liberal  Party,  in  oomroeoting 
upon  that  speech,  exclaimed  that  it 
was  a  "  noble  thing  to  govern  Egypt  a» 
we  govern  her.  But  it  is  a  still  nobl«' 
thing  to  keep  our  word."  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  had  not  kept  our 
word,      but      we      had      not      broken 
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it.  Such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  long  continue ;  and  it  might 
have  been  more  prudent,  after  join- 
ing Tvith  the  Conservatives  in  declar- 
ing the  occupation  to  be  a  weakness, 
to  have,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acts  of  the  Administration,  done  that 
which  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances 
of  delicacy  Lord  Granville  did  in  1880 — 
made  our  own  proposals  in  our  own  way 
to  the  Powers.  The  last  official  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  upon  the 
question  were  those  of  the  10th  February 
1892.  Lord  Kimberley,  speaking  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  spoke  of  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  as 

"Fraught  with  great  advantages  to  that 
country,  the  long  continuance  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, fraught  with  great  disadvantages  to  our 
Empire." 

Lord  Salisbury  had  replied  that  Lord 
Kimberley 's  speech  constituted 

"  A  sound  and  orthodox  statement  of  the  view 
that  has  always  been  held  upon  both  sides." 
That  was  the  latest  utterance  of  Lord 
Salisbury  on  this  question.  The  present 
Prime  Minister  possessed  a  considerable 
advantage  in  dealing  with  this  question 
over  any  other  living  statesman  who 
could  be  named.  He  had  always  been 
guided  by  principle  in  regard  to  it  ; 
while  too  many  others  were,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  open  to  the  reproach 
that  they  had  been  at  times  animated  by 
considerations  of  mere  expediency.  The 
plan  which  was  suggested  was  that 
which  had  been  admirably  expressed  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  advocate  the  placing  of  Egypt  under  the 
guarantee  and  guardianship  of  United  Europe, 
so  that  no  one  single  Power  shall  be  able  to 
exercise  there  superior  influence  to  another, 
so  that  collective  authority  shall  restrain 
individual  ambition.  In  a  wortl,  I  plea«l  ftir  the 
real  emancipation  of  an  historic  land  and  the 
true  freedom  of  an  ancient  race." 

In  the  same  speech,  curiously  enough, 
the  noble  Lord  had  quoted  the  prophetic 
words  which  had  been  written  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  in  1877  to  the 
effect  that  an  occupation  of  Egypt  meant 
a  farewell  to  all  cordiality  of  political 
relations  between  England  and  France. 
The  noble  Lord  also  had  protested  in 
eloquent  language,  upon  purely  British 
grounds,  against  a  military  occupation 
<*  by  the  already  over-bi;rdetted  Forces  of 


the    British    Crown."      The    case     for 
negotiation  was  overwhelming,  and  had 
been  overwhelming  from  the  moment  when 
the  Government  came  into  Office.    Their 
Predecessors  might  say — "  We  tried,  all 
but  succeeded,  and  failed  through  French 
obstruction."     The  present  Government 
could  make  no  such  plea,  because   they 
might  have  had  the  same  Convention  which 
had  previously  been  refused,  or  a  better 
one  tf  they  could  have  drawn  one  better. 
He  was  far  from   saying   that    it   would 
have  been  possible  for  anyone  to  complain 
if  in  settling  this  question   the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  insisted  on  dealing  at  the 
same     time     with     other    outstanding 
questions  in  which  the  late  Government, 
instead  of  going  right,  as  they  had  on 
this  one,  had  gone  wrong ;  such  questions 
as  Newfoundland  and  Madagascar.     But 
negotiation,  either  by  itself  or  to  include 
other    outstanding     questions,    was    an 
obvious  duty  which  he  thought  had  been 
too  long  neglected.     It   was   for   us    to 
make  our  own  propositions — not  for  us  to 
wait  for   France.      The   present   reply, 
made  by  many,  was  to  admit  everything — 
to   admit    the    pledges,    to    admit    the 
burdensome  weakness  of  our  position,  the 
drain  and  danger  to  the  Empire,   but  to 
plead  (hypocritically  in  some   cases,  he 
much  feared,)  our  duty  to  the  Egyptians. 
jNow,  it  was  a  curious  thing  that  there 
was  nobody  in   Egypt  who  wanted  us. 
The   late   Khedive   was    an    admirable, 
cautious,    wise,     prudent,    timid    man ; 
absolutely  dependent,  as  it  would  seem, 
on  us.     But  he  did  not  want  us  to  stay. 
The  present  Khedive  was  as  different  as 
one  man  could  be  from  another.     He  was 
a    man    of     very    considerable    power, 
perhaps  somewhat   rash.      He   did   not 
want  us  to  stay.     The  late  Ruler  saw  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  himself   under 
the  arrangements  that  were  proposed  in 
the   Wolff   Convention.       The    present 
Ruler  saw  no  difficulty.      The  statesman 
that   we   had   placed  at  the  side  of  the 
present  Ruler,  our  own  man,  Riaz  Pasha, 
who  had  had  more  experience  of  govern- 
ing Egypt  than  almost  any  other  man, 
was  anxious  that  we  should  be  gone.  In  all 
Egypt  there  was  nobody  of  weight  that 
wanted  us  except  our  own  officials.    Some 
maintained  that  the  peasantry  would  be 
oppressed,    whatever    the    influence    of 
Europe,  if  we  should  leave.     It  was  the 
actual  presence  of   our  troops  that  was 
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necessary  for  their  protection.      But  the 
peasantry  themselves  did  not  think  so  ; 
and  all  who  knew  the  circumstances  were 
of  opinion  that  they  preferred  Rulers  of 
their   own.      If   negotiations   were    not 
soon  entered  on,  this   matter   would   be 
brought  to  a  pretty  definite  test.     We  had 
insisted  on  the  adoption  of  Liberal  institu- 
tionSjtheformationofaNationalAssembly, 
but  we  had  never  called  this  Assembly 
together  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  its 
advice.     It   was    the    intention    of  the 
Khedive  and  Riaz  to  let  it  meet.     Could 
anyone  doubt  what  would  be  the  opinion 
of  that  Assembly  when  it  met  ?     What 
were  we  going  to  do  when  the  Khedive, 
and   the   Prime   Minister   that   we   had 
given  him,  and  the  National  Assembly 
declared  their  course  ?     Were  soldiers  to 
l>e  sent  to  arrest  the  Khedive  in  his  bed, 
or  was  the  National  Assembly  to  be  turned 
out  by  British  force  ?     Some  said    that 
the  Dervishes  would  give  trouble.     But 
their    best    leader,   the    man    who   had 
destroyed  Hicks,  had  marched  on  Egypt 
with  his  picked  men  ;  he  had  been  met 
by  the  Egyptian  Army  commanded   by 
British  officers,  before  the  British  troops 
came  up,  and  he  had   been  destroyed  at 
Toski.     Toski   showed    that   Dervishes 
died   of    hunger    and   thirst   like   other 
people,  and   that   they  were   unable   to 
reach  the  Egyptian  frontier  in  formidable 
force.     Some  quoted  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Cromer,  but   Lord    Salisbury   had    that 
opinion    before    him     and     deliberately 
decided  not  to  stay  ;  and  it  was   hardly 
necessary   to  point  out  that  an  opinion 
given  in  the  country — in  Egypt,  on  local 
grounds— could  not  take  into  considera- 
tion those  International  sources  of  weak- 
ness of   which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
spoken.     The  one  argument  which  had 
something  in  it  was  that  Egyptian  Stocks 
were  sensitive  and  that  Egyptian  Funds 
would    fall.     But,   on    the   other   hand, 
France   had   also   immense   interests    in 
Egyptian    Stocks,   and    this   very    fact 
would  make  it  certrfin  that  any  Govern- 
ment of  France  would  not  desire  to  see 
rash  steps  taken  to  bring  about  an  incon- 
siderate evacuation.     When  we  were  told 
that  we  could  come  out  when  the  work 
was  done,  he  must  point  out  that  it  was 
as  much  done  as  it  ever  would  be.     As  a 
great  official  in  Egypt  that  he  could  not 
name — for  he  was  referring  to  a  private 
conversation — had  said  to  him—"  If  you 
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want  us  to  go  you  must  give  us  different 
orders."     In  other  words,  everything  had 
been  done,  in  spite  of  our  language,  to 
make  going  difficult,  to   keep   the  late 
Khedive  in  leading-strings,  to  impose  our 
will  upon  the  present  Ruler.     The  last 
consideration  that  he  would  name  would 
be  his  own  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which    the    occupation     hampered    our 
policy.       Newfoundland,      Madagascar, 
Heligoland*,  the  lost  "  British  road  from 
south  to  north  "  in  Africa  along  the  lakes, 
were  the  evidence  of  the  dead  weight  of 
the  Egyptian  occupation.     He  had  given 
some  consideration  to  the  strategic  pro- 
blem.    Our  pledges  were  pledges,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  our  duty   to  come  out 
even  against  our  clearest  interest  ;  but 
he  should  have  let  somebody  else  pro- 
pose it,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  con- 
cerned, if  he  had  not  been  as  convinced 
as  Lord  Salisbury  was  that  in  a  military 
and  strategic  sense  the  occupation  was  a 
burdensome      weakness.      Egypt      was 
strategically  an  island.     It  was  ouri  in 
war  if  we  retained  our  command  of  the 
seas.     If  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  lost  our  force  in  Egypt  was 
locked   up   and    thrown    away.     There 
were  some  who  were   indiscriminate  in 
these  matters,  whose   one   idea   was   to 
grab  all  and  keep  all  ;  but  he  himself 
was  not  averse  to  an  extension  of  Im- 
perial responsibilities  when  good  ground 
was  shown.  He  had  fought,  even  against 
the   Navy,   for   the    retention   of    Port 
Hamilton,  and  he  had  fought  with  the 
Indian  Authorities  against  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  for  the  retention   of  the 
Pishin   Valley,  just  as   he   had   fought 
against  the  Indian  Authorities  and  with 
the  Government  at  home  for  the  evacua- 
tion   of    Kandahar.       These    questions 
could  not  be  solved  by  any  general  rule. 
Each  must  be  considered  on  it«  merits, 
and  the  merits  were  against  the  Egyptian 
occupation.      If   negotiations   were  not 
begun  he  should  have  to  ask  himself  wbat 
course  he  himself,  and  any  who  might 
agree  with  him,  should  take  when,  in  the 
future,  Divisions  were  taken  on  the  Votes 
for  men  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  Agent's 
salary.     He  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake   to   come   out   of  Egypt 
suddenly  and  without  due  IntematioDal 
preparation ;  but    when    he    consideiDd 
what  were  the  dangers  of  staying  there 
he  must  retain  his  freedom  to  vote  for 
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the  least  dangerous  solution,  that  of  in- 
stant evacuation  if  reasonable  negotiation 
could  not  be  secured.     His  own  policy, 
however,  was  that  of  the  two  last  Liberal 
and  of   the  two  last  Conservative  Ad- 
ministrations.    He   attached    no   impor- 
tance   to    any    particular    word.      The 
word  "  neutralisation "  had  been  that  of 
Lord    Granville   in    1884,  suggested,  he 
thought,    by    himself    and    others  who, 
perhaps,  had  now  changed  their  minds  ; 
it  had  been  the  word  of  Lord  Salisbury 
in  1887  ;  and  when  he  was  told  by  some 
hon.  Members  of  the  House,  who  had 
also  changed  their  views,  that  we  must 
stay,  in    the  interests  of   the   Egyptian 
people,  he  replied  that  it  was  our  duty, 
with     due     regard     to     our     pledges, 
to  look    first    to   our    own    interests — 
that   our   position    was    too    dangerous 
for  us   to   do  aught   else  ;  that   it  was 
against  our  interest  to  stop  in  Egypt,  as 
had  been  shown  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Kimberley,  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  St.   George's,  Hanover   Square, 
and  by  the  Prime  Minister  ;  and  that  in 
our   own    interest    it   was   our   duty    to 
secure  Lord  Salisbury's  Convention,  with 
the  power  of  re-entry   given   by   it,   or 
some    equivalent     arrangement.       Lord 
Rosebery  in  his  recent  Despatch,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  it,  had  used  a  phrase 
which  declared    that   under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  call  a  Conference.  •  If  we  were  not  to 
have  the  Wolff  Convention  a  Conference 
would  be  necessary.     But  he  feared  that 
the  policy  of  the  Despatch  was  to  wait 
until  circumstances  of  danger  arose,  and 
then  to  propose  it.      It  surely  would  be 
far  l)etter,  without    waiting,  at  once  to 
suggest     the    Conference.       Ho    would 
urge  upon   the    Government  the   expe- 
diency of  not  waiting  for  other  people — 
of  not  waiting  until  proposals  were  made 
to  us  by  France ;  but  to  put  forward  our 
own  policy  was  the  best  course  in  re- 
demption  of    our   pledges    and    in    the 
maintenance  of  our  interests.     He  con- 
cluded by  moving  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That/'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  the  time  has  come  when  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  declarations  of  successive  Administra- 
tions as  to  the  Government  of  Egypt," — (.SVr 

' — instead  thereof* 


Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  FIRST  LORD  op  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh,    Midlothian)  :    My    right     hon. 
Friend   does   not  require    to   offer    any 
apology  to  the  House  for  the  very  in- 
teresting and  lucid  review  which  he  has 
given  us  of  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
Question,  or  for  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  gone  in  citing  and  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  the   many  and 
singularly  accordant  declarations  of  prin- 
ciples which  have  proceeded  from  respon- 
sible Ministers  and  others   on  both  sides 
of  the  House  in  respect  to  our  present 
occupation  of  Egypt  and  the  character  of 
that  occupation.     I  am  very  glad   that 
my   right  hon.    Friend    has    not  found 
any    cause     to     object     to     what    has 
been    actually    said    and    done  by  the 
present    Government,   while   he   wishes 
them   to  say  and    do  what   they   have 
not  yet    done.     He   has    discussed    the 
recent    declaration    of    Lord    Rosebery, 
and  I  think  I  can  say  with  perfect  safety 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  appre- 
hension, which  he  did  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain, that  the  declaration  was  intended  to 
convey  the  sense  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy  on  our  part  to  wait  in  Egypt  until 
circumstances   of  danger   and  difficulty 
arose,  and  then  to  make  those  circum- 
stances, and  those  circumstances  alone, 
the  ground  for  proceeding  to  arrange  the 
necessary  measures  for  evacuation.  That 
construction,  I  can  assure  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  may  be  entirely  laid  aside  as  not 
having  entered  into  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  has  been  called  upon,  so  far  as  I 
know,    to  take    in    view  this  important 
and    very     grave    question.      I    cannot 
do  otherwise  than    express  my  general 
concurrence  both  in  the  historical  outline 
and  also  in  the  declarations  of  principles 
which  have  been  cited  in  the  speech  we 
have  just  heard  f rom .  so   many   sources, 
that   the   occupation   of  Egypt,  viewed 
with    respect    to   the   interests   of    this 
country,    is   in   the   nature  rather   of  a 
burden  and  difficulty,  and  in  given  cir- 
cumstances a  risk  ;  that  the  permanent 
occupation  of  that  country  would  not, be 
agreeable  to  our  traditional  policy,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our 
good  faith  towards  the  Suzerain  Power, 
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while  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  £urope.  All  these  declarations  adopted 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  are  declarations 
which  I  do  not  think  will  be  seriously 
contested  in  any  quarter  of  the  House. 
At  any  rate,  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
supported  them  with  a  mass  of  evidence 
very  diflficult  indeed  to  deal  with  by  those 
who  wish  to  set  up  an  opposite  view. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  has  anticipated 
that  the  answer  would  be  made  to  him — 
and  I  suppose  he  meant  an  answer  on  the 
part  of  the  Government — that  a  duty  to 
Egypt  has  arisen  the  effect  of  which  is 
virtually  to  cancel  those  declarations. 

♦Sir  CHARLES  DILKE  :  I  did  not 
go  so  far  as  that.  I  did  not  speak  of  the 
Government.  I  gathered  the  opinion 
from  conversation  with  hon.  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  I 
think  that  might  be  inferred  from  the 
speech  ;  but  I  wish,  at  any  rate,  to  com- 
bat that  inference.  I  certainly  shall  not 
set  up  the  doctrine  that  we  have  dis- 
covered a  duty  which  enables  us  to  set 
aside  the  pledges  into  which  we  have  so 
freely  entered.  I  do  not  at  all  disguise 
that  the  burdens  and  the  risks  attending 
upon  this  occupation  have  been  accom- 
panied by  one  great  compensation,  and 
that  great  compensation  has  been  the 
enormous  benefit  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  Egypt,  not  only  by  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  tranquillity,  but 
especially,  I  hope  I  may  say,  by  the  un- 
measured improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  into  its  law  and  finance.  I 
will  not  now  argue  how  far  that  con- 
sideration ought  to  enter  into  our  view ; 
but  an  indefinitely  prolonged  occupation 
has  passed  out  of  our  view — I  do  not  say 
out  of  our  competence  as  a  Naval  and 
Military  Power,  but  out  of  our  compe- 
tence as  a  State  bound  to  observe  and  set 
an  example  of  honour  in  respect  of  its 
engagements  to  other  nations.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  quite  within  our  rights  to 
invite  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  a  Con- 
ference, together  with  the  Suzerain 
Power,  and  to  lay  before  those  Powers — 
if  it  be  really  our  opinion — the  change 
of  circumstances  which  has  taken  place, 
the  great  benefits  which  have  arisen  from 
our  practical  intervention  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  the 
sense  which  we  entertain  that  a  new 
arrangement  ought  to  be  made,  and  that 
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Egypt  should  remain,  if  not  permanently, 
yet  without  any  strict  limit  of  time,  under 
tutelage,  instead  of  being  restored  to  any- 
thing like  her  independent  action  subject 
only  to  the  relation  she  holds  to  the 
Suzerain  Power.  We  might  do  that  with 
perfect  honour  ;  but  thq  thing  we  cannot 
do  with  perfect  honour  is  either  to  deny 
that  we  are  under  engagements  which 
preclude  the  idea  of  an  indefinite  occu- 
pation, or  so  to  construe  that  indefinite 
occupation  as  to  hamper  the  engagements 
that  we  are  under  by  collateral  considera- 
tions, and  so  virtually  to  relieve  us  from 
them  altogether.  Beyond  that  our  coiu^e 
is  free  and  open,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  to  recommend — and 
to  act  on  the  recommendation  as  far  as 
our  title  goes — that  which  we  believe  to 
be  best  for  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
So  far,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  travel 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  ;  but  when  I 
come  to  regard  the  question  of  his  Motion 
upon  other  grounds,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  venture  even  to  hope  that  he  does 
not  himself  propose  to  force  it  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  House  with  a  view 
to  a  definite  opinion,  and  to  lay  down 
the  grounds,  which  I  think  are  very 
clear,  which  show  that  such  a  Motion 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  by  the  House. 
We  have  to  consider  not  only  Egypt, 
but  the  rights  and  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Suzerain  Power,  and 
we  .  have  to  consider  also  the  po- 
sition of  the  five  other  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  It  is  a  very 
nice  matter  to  determine  what  and  when 
and  how  any  steps  should  be  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter. My  right  hon.  Friend  has  given  his 
opinion  that  we  should  probably  have 
acted  with  more  wisdom  if  we  had  pro- 
duced a  plan  of  our  own  upon  entering 
Office  rather  than  that  we  should  have 
waited  even  for  the  most  limited  period 
to  see  what  communications  would  be 
made  to  us.  But  I  think  that  he  has 
omitted  to  take  into  view  this  rather  im- 
portant fact:  that  the  subject  was  already 
open,  and  that  the  British  Government 
under  our  Predecessors  were  in  what  I 
may  call  a  more  passive  condition — that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  the  actual  proposes 
of  any  plan,  as  they  had  been  in  the  case 
of  the  Drummoud  Wolff  Convention,  and 
that  they  were  receiving  from  time  to 
time  overtures  or  communications  from 
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the  Turkish  Government,  and  were  also 
in  communication  with  France  upon  the 
matter.    There  is  no  special  title  on  the 
part  of  France  to  intervene  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Her  rights  are  no  different  from 
those  of  others,  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  had 
practically  a  great  many  communications 
with  France  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
rudely  to  break  off  from  any  recognition 
of  the  special   part   which  France  has 
taken  in  the  Egyptian  negotiations  would 
not  be  quite  consistent,  I  think,  with  our 
friendly  relations  with  that  country,  and 
undoubtedly  it  would  not  be  a  step  politic 
in  itself.     I  give  great   credit  to  Lord 
Salisbury    and  his  Government  for  the 
Drummond  Wolff  Convention  ;  but  here 
is  a  point  on  which  I  am  afraid  that  I 
am  not  quite  at  one  with  my  right  hou. 
Friend.     He  says  that  it  is  in  our  power 
to  revive  and  extend  that   Convention. 
That,  as  an  announcement  from  him,  is 
one  of  great  interest ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I   have  never  heard  from  any 
quarter — certainly  not  from  any  quarter 
of  authority — that    the   reasons   which 
induced  France  to  obtain  through  Turkey 
the  rejection  of   that  Convention   have 
ceased  to  operate  in  such  a  degree  and 
manner  that  France  is  ready  to  withdraw 
that  objection  and  to  allow  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Drummond  Wolff  Convention. 
That  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
in  regard  to  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
— I  am  bound  to  say — there  are  strong 
presumptions  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  Drummond  Wolff  Convention  is,  in 
its  actual  form  and  not  in  the  principle 
underlying  it,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
cannot  in  that  form  be  satisfactorily  re- 
vived.    It  would  be  a  very  strange  step 
on  our  part,  without  any  intimation  from 
any  quarter,  to  assume  that  the  attitude 
adopted  some  time  ago  by  the  Suzerain 
Power  and  by  France  had  been  altered. 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  state  of 
things  after  the  rejection  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  identical  with  what  it  was  before 
the  rejection ;  and  it  seems  rather  that — 
if  the   movement  were  practical — some 
modified  form  of  that  Convention  should 
be  devised  in  order  to  hold  out  the  hope 
of  a  successful  and  satisfactory  issue.     I 
think,  considering  the  nature  of  this  case, 
and  the  multitude  of  parties  who  are  to 
be  called  Upon  to  act,  either  independently 
of  one  another,  or  at  least  having  a  con- 
siderable power  of  action  as  if  they  were 
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independent — it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
position  is  a  delicate  one ;  and  the  House 
will  feel,  as  I  assume  they  will  feel,  that 
it  will  be  unwise  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment by  any  preliminary  declaration. 
By   all   means   let    us  gather  from   the 
declarations  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  are 
competent  all  the  light  we  can  obtain,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  estimate  carefully  and 
accurately  our   means   of  action.      But, 
Sir,  there  is  a  circumstance  to  which  my 
right  hon.   Friend  has  not  alluded,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther any  expression  of  opinion  should  be 
sought  from  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  present   moment.     It    is    true   tiiat 
there  has  been  no  important  step  taken 
by  the  Government  bringing  within  near 
view  the  evacuation  of  the  country  ;  it 
is  true  that  France  made  a  friendly  over- 
ture, through   M.   Waddington,  so  long 
ago  as  the   end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November,  wishing  to  know  whether 
Her   Majesty's    Government   were   pre- 
pared to  enter  into  friendly  negotiations 
with   France  on  the  subject ;    it  is  also 
true  that  the  answer  to  that  communica- 
tion  was  that  if  France  had  suggestions 
to  offer  they  would   be  received  in  the 
same  friendly  spirit  in  which  they  were 
tendered.      When    any   communications 
are  received  through  the   Tiu'kish  Am- 
bassador, my  right  hon.  Friend  may  rely 
on  it  that  there  will   be  no  indisposition 
on  our    part    to    extend    to    them  our 
friendly    consideration.     But  surely   we 
cannot   speak    in    this   matter    without 
taking  the  view  of  abandonment  at  some 
future   date.     There  was   a  time    when 
there  was  in  Egypt  a   man  in  power  in 
whom  the  British  Government,  as  well 
as  other  Governments,  placed  complete 
confidence.     But  in  January  last — ^I  do 
not   remember   the   exact   date,    but   in 
January  at  all  events — on  the  ground  of 
ill-health,  he  was   summarily  dismissed, 
And   a  gentleman  was  designated  in  his 
stead   as   Prime  Minister  in  whom   the 
British   Government   were  not   able  to 
repose  the  same  confidence.     While  we 
continue  in  Egypt  there  is  no  satisfactory 
method  to  pursue  except  a  harmonious 

I  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  exist- 
^  ing  Government.  But  that  event  of 
January,  brought  about  in  a  moment  of 
haste — it  is  not  necessary  to  impute 
anything  worse  than  haste — led  to 
serious  misapprehension  with  respect  to 
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the  maintenance  of  i  public  order  in  Egjpt ; 
and,  as  Lord  Koseberj  has  pointed  out, 
our  position  with  regard  to  public  order 
in  that  country  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  We  are  re- 
sponsible, not  only  to  the  people  of 
Egypt,  and  to  our  British  subjects  in 
Egypt,  but  likewise  to  the  subjects  of 
other  Powers.  Occurrences  might  arise 
which,  in  the  event  of  disturbances 
following  them,  might  assume  a  most 
embarrassing  aspect.  It  was  from  no 
wish  to  further  complicate  our  position, 
but  from  a  very  serious  consideration  of 
the  military  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
country,  and  upon  advice  which  we 
received  from  military  as  well  as  political 
authorities,  that  we  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  British  garrison. 
Only  three  months,  practically,  have 
passed  since  that  was  done  ;  and  I  put  it  to 
my  right  hon.  Friend  and  to  the  House 
that  after  the  danger  of  last  January, 
and  after  the  steps  we  took  upon  it,  you 
must  allow  a  certain  moderate  interval 
of  time  to  elapse  before  you  can  assume 
that  we  have  returned  to  the  normal 
position  in  which  we  stood  before  these 
events  happened,  and  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  time  when  ike  com- 
munications took  place.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  did  not  advert  to  that ;  but  upon  a 
question  of  this  kind  he  will  see  that  it  is 
very  far  from  an  indefinite  resort  to  the 
argument  of  inconvenience  when  I  say 
that  there  is  an  inconvenience  of  a  cha- 
racter of  an  important  difficulty  involved 
in  this  matter.  For  a  period  those 
occurrences  of  January  made  it  the  first 
duty — I  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  exclusive 
duty— of  the  British  Government  to  con- 
sider the  means  to  be  adopted  for  pre* 
serving,  not  merely  from  infraction,  but 
from  menace,  the  security  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Egypt.  That  being  so,  I  hope 
my  right  hon.  Friend  will  not  be  inclined 
to  push  me  further.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  willing  recipient  of 
any  communications  addressed  to  it 
on  the  subject  of  affairs  in  Egypt. 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  time  has 
come  or  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  make  it  our  duty  to  depart  from 
our  attitude,  and  certainly  we  have  done 
nothing  to  repel  or  discourage  any 
friendly  communications  upon  a  question , 
which  we  all  own  to  be  simplicis  juris  a 
question  of  European  law,  and  upon 
which  we  have  no  rights  which  we  can 
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set  up  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  forward  with 
misapprehension  as  to  the  future,  or  for 
anyone  to  say  that  we  shall  rue  our 
action  in  the  matter.  The  only  condi- 
tion precedent  in  Egypt  to  render  com- 
munication possible  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  misapprehension  that  the  immediate 
and  permanent  condition  of  the  country 
is  one  of  peace  and  security.  I  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  question  if  I 
were  not  to  say  something  upon  the 
character  of  the  late  Khedive.  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  honourable,  honest,  un- 
selfish, and  without  any  prepossession  or 
prejudices  whatever.  It  was  that  spirit 
which  enabled  the  British  Agents  to  con- 
duct their  negotiations,  and  I  am  also 
open  to  say  he  was  a  man  of  great  com- 
petence to  discharge  his  duties  and  to 
take  a  sound  and  courageous  view  of  the 
situation  ;  and  we  may  expect  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  as  from  the  Khedive,  all 
that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fulfil 
our  duties  in  the  future.  Now,  having 
said  this,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  I  again 
ventiu*e  to  impress  upon  the  House  that 
we  must  be  most  cautious  to  avoid  any 
proceedings  which  might  by  any  possi- 
bility tend  further  to  complicate  the  situa- 
tion against  those  who  are  necessarily 
your  Representatives  under  the  circum- 
stances in  regulating  a  matter  which,  as 
all  must  see,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  circumspection.  It 
is  the  more  easy  to  make  that  appeal,  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
refer  to  any  matter  which  has  been  so 
many  years  before  the  public,  and  in 
which  the  substantial  declarations  of 
responsible  persons  have  been  so  much  in 
accord.  The  position  is  one  depending 
upon  a  multitude  of  points  of  which  ad- 
vantage might  be  taken,  were  there  any 
disposition  to  take  that  advantage  in  a 
hostile  spirit,  and  if  that  accord  did  not 
prevail  among  us.  I  do  not  at  all  want 
to  preclude  the  full  expression  of  views 
— though  some  of  those  views  may  not 
be  identical  with  our  own — as  to  what  is 
politic  for  Egypt ;  but  nothing  but  mis- 
chief could  result  from  unduly  pressing 
us  in  regard  to  this  matter  at  the  present 
time,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  un- 
fortunate regulations  shoidd  prevail  to 
complicate  and  embarrass  further  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 
said,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  frinw 
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Miolflter  fully  recognised  that  they  were 
bound  in  honour  to  make  their  occupation 
of  Egypt  a  temporary  one — that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  their  interests  it  should  be 
anything      else.       He    recognised     the 
desirability    of,    as     soon    as     possible, 
allowing  Egypt  to  be  free  from  English 
control.     He  referred  to  the  Wolff  Con- 
vention, and  he  spoke  of  proposals  which, 
if  they  were  made  by  other  Governments, 
would   be  favourably   considered.     But 
the  right    hon.    Gentleman,   above   all, 
recognised    that    they    were    bound    in 
honour  to  leave  Egypt  as  soon  as  possible. 
He    said,    however,    that     the    present 
moment  was  inopportune  for  their  with- 
drawal, owing  to  the  recent  disturbances 
at  Cairo.     Now,  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  those  disturbances  was,  he  believed, 
that  the  sooner  they  left  Egypt  the  better 
it  would  be  in  their  own  interests.     They 
gathered   from    those   events    that    the 
whole    country   was    opposed    to    their 
remaining — that    they    were    remaining 
against  the   wishes   of   all   the   leading 
politicians — ["  No,   no  ! "] — ^and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  fellah  population.  [*^  No, 
no ! "]     No  I     What    proof    was    there 
that  these  classes  wished  them  to  remain 
there  ?     [^LaugkterJ]     If  there  were  a 
French  force  remaining  in  this  country, 
would   it   be  a    question    for    laughter 
whether  the  English  people  desired  them 
to  remain  ?      Every   nation   desired   its 
own  independence,  and   the   Opposition 
seemed  to  think  it  right  in  Englishmen 
and  Europeans  to  have  that  aspiration  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  Orientals,  then  the 
Opposition    seemed  to  think  they  were 
made  to  be  governed,  and  it  was  a  crime 
on  their  part  to  think  of  governing  them- 
selves.    No  doubt  the  Administration  of 
Egypt  was  infinitely  better  than  it  was 
when  thev  went  there  ;  but  it  was  under- 
stood  that  they  went  to  build  up  some 
Native  Government,  and  that  as  soon  as 
they  had  done  that  they  should  go.     But 
they   could  not    teach   persons   to  rule 
themselves     by     keeping     them     under 
tutelage,  by   nominating  the   Khedive^s 
Ministers  and  Governors,  by  maintaining 
a  vast  network  of    European   officials. 
They    heard    a    good    deal    about    the 
National  Assembly ;  but  how  often  had 
it  been  called  together  ?     Had  they  in 
any  way  encouraged  it  to  act  ?      They 
appeared  to  consider  that  they  were  to 
be  a  Parliament  to  the  Khedive,  and  that 
they  wwe  to  dictate  everything  to  him, 


and,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  their 
advice,  he  would  probably  be  turned  out 
of  the  country.  Very  different  views 
were  adopted  when  the  Liberal  Party 
were  in  Opposition.  On  one  occasion, 
on  the  Vote  for  the. number  of  men  in 
the  Army,  he  moved  that  the  total 
should  be  reduced  by  the  exact 
number  of  the  Army  kept  in  Egypt  ; 
and  every  Liberal  in  the  House 
voted  with  him,  with  the  present  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  John  Morley) 
at  their  head.  He  did  not  recollect,  but 
perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
in  favour  of  rc^duction. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No,  no  ! 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  He  did  not 
speak,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  think  it  necessarv  to 
controvert  anything  he  had  said,  but 
went  into  the  Lobby  with  him.  Surely, 
after  that,  he  might  say  that  if  the 
Liberal  Party  had  a  single  principle  in 
foreign  affairs,  it  was  committed  on  this 
point. 

*  Mr.  H.  LAWSON  (Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester) :  I  did  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  everyone 
who  was  in  the  House  at  the  time  voted  ; 
perhaps  his  hon.  Friend  was  not  there, 
or,  Gallio-like,  he  did  not  care,  and  kept 
away.  To  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  honoured 
him  with  a  vote.  On  such  occasions  he 
always  kept  his  eye  on  the  Front  Bench, 
and  he  knew  the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
present,  but  all  his  lieutenants  trotted 
into  the  Lobby  on  that  occasion.  When 
the  present  Government  came  in  he 
rejoiced  greatly ;  he  said  they  were  not 
only  going  to  have  Home  Rule  and  some 
of  the  reforms  in  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme, but  they  were  going  to  get  a 
Radical,  anti-Jingo  foreign  policy,  and 
the  first  step  would  be  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  were  going  to  withdraw  from 
Egypt.  The  Prime  Minister  now  said 
they  were  awaiting  proposals  from 
France  and  from  Turkey  ;  but,  suppos- 
ing neither  France  or  Turkey  made  any 
proposals,  were  they  not  to  make  pro- 
posals themselves  ?  The  Prime  Minister 
admitted  that  they  were  bound  to  bring 
their  occupation  to  an  end,  and  that 
dangers  were  involved  in  their  remain- 
ing. Then,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
What  action  was  to  be  taken  if  no  pro- 
posals were  made  by  France  or  Turkey  ? 
He  could  understand  the  Governments  of 
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France  and  Turkey  saying — "  We  await 
the  proposals  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." He  sincerely  hoped  the  present 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Government 
would  remain  in  power  during  the  full 
term  of  that  Parliament,  six  years ;  but 
he  could  not  help  knowing  that  accidents 
sometimes  occurred,  and  a  Government 
did  not  remain  in  power  for  six  years. 
It  was  humanly  possible  the  present 
Government  might  not  do  so.  What 
would  happen  if  the  Prime  Minister  went 
out  of  Office  leaving  Egypt  as  it  was 
now  ?  What  could  then  be  urged  against 
the  Conservatives  continuing  the  same 
policy  ?  He  admitted  that  all  on  the 
Ministerial  side  were  not  agreed  about 
this  occupation  of  Egypt ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  it  was  a  strong  view  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
that  the  occupation  should  be  brought  to 
a  speedy  end.  It  would  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  desired  not  only 
to  continue  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  but 
also  to  make  further  annexations  in 
Africa,  if  a  Liberal  Government  remained 
in  Office  a  certain  time  and  went  out 
without  taking  any  action  towards  with- 
drawing from  Egypt.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  would  do  right  not 
to  take  a  Division.  [Laughter,']  Well, 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  a  Division 
after  the  assurances  given  by  the  Prime 
Minister  ?  This  Debate  had  elicited 
from  him  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  it  was  their  duty  and  interest  to 
leave  Egypt  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that 
he  was  far  from  adopting  the  views  of 
some  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  thought  that 
because  they  had  got  there  they  ought 
to  violate  their  own  words  and  remain 
for  ever,  because  they  thought  it  was  to 
their  own  interest  or  that  of  Egypt  that 
they  should  do  so.  It  was  clear  that 
their  policy  was  not  one  of  continuous 
occupation  of  Egypt,  and  that  they 
would  withdraw  as  soon  as  they  could. 

•Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  (St. 
Pancras,  S.)  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  had  carefully 
avoided  referring  to  anything  that  would 
tell  against  the  case  he  had  presented  to 
the  House  ;  but  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  situation  was  not  exactly  what  he 
had  represented  it  to  be.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  referred  to  the 
responsibility  they  had  incurred,  and  to 
the  compulsion  that  rested  upon  them  to 
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remain  until  they  had  carried  into  effect 
all  that  they  had  undertaken.  How  did 
the  occupation  come  about  ?  In  1879, 
when  they  had  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  Office,  measures  were  taken  for 
removing  Ismail  Pasha  from  the  Throne 
of  Egypt.  He  ventured  at  that  time  to 
point  out  what  the  result  would  be — 
namely,  that  by  taking  the  action  the 
Government  did  they  would  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  government 
of  Egypt.  This  was  not  admitted  at 
the  time  by  the  late  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  (afterwards  Earl  Iddesleigh)  ; 
but  afterwards  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote said  to  him  personally — "  You 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong  ;  and  the 
action  taken  has  involved  us  in  re- 
sponsibility for  the  government  of 
Egypt."  How  did  that  come  about  ?  They 
had  been  obliged  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  which  in  1879  haventured 
to  indicate  would  fall  on  the  English 
people.  In  January,  1883,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, in  a  despatch  to  the  Foreign 
Powers,  said  the  position  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  placed  threw 
upon  them  the  duty  of  "giving  such  advice 
as  would  secure  the  elements  of  stability 
and  progress."  Consequently,  they  were 
under  no  obligation  to  leave  Egypt  until 
the  elements  of  stability  and  progress 
were  assured.  On  January  4.  1884,  a 
similar  statement  was  made  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  At 
that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
population  of  Egypt  were  pressing  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  desira- 
bility of  accepting  the  suzerainty.  We 
declined,  however,  to  do  so,  because  we 
were  not  anxious  to  add  to  our  dominions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  took  on  ourselves 
the  responsibility  of  remaining  in  Egypt 
until  the  object  with  which  our  troops 
had  been  sent  there  was  thoroughly 
accomplished.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
(Sir  C.  Dilke)  had  taken  care  to  avoid 
all  reference  to  what  they  had  done  for 
Egypt  diu'ing  the  last  10  years.  After 
four  years  spent  in  overcoming  French 
opposition,  foreigners  had  been  made 
liable  for  House  Tax  just  as  the 
Egyptians  had  always  been.  The  equali- 
sation of  the  Stamp  Duties,  which  was 
also  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,had  also  been  opposed  by  France,  and 
had  had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  French  and  other 
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residents  in  Egypt.  Turning  to 
finance,  everyone  would  remember  that 
the  Law  of  Liquidation  was  passed 
in  1880,  Egyptian  finance  having 
become  simply  impossible.  Day  after 
day  loans  had  been  raised  at  usurious 
rates  of  interest,  the  result  being  that 
Egypt  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  By  the  Law  of  Liquidation 
interest  was  reduced,  and  for  a  time  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  place  the  finances 
of  Egypt  on  a  permanent  footing.  Not 
very  much  was  accomplished  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  later  on  a  most  magnificent 
harvest  of  prosperity  resulted.  Lord 
Cromer,  in  the  Report  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  March  last,  stated  that  the 
Revenue  of  Egypt  in  1892  was 
£10,364,000  and  the  Expenditure 
£9,595,000,  showing  a  surplus  of 
£769,000,  which  was  larger  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
able  to  show  for  England  itself.  This 
fact  alone  was  enough  to  prove  what  a 
difference  British  administration  had  pro- 
duced in  the  Egyptian  finances.  It  had 
been  brought  about  by  honest  adminis- 
tration, and  by  the  reduction  of  the 
burdens  upon  the  people.  There  were 
two  things  which  used  to  cause  the 
fellaheen  to  suffer  beyond  all  endurance. 
One  was  the  exactions  of  the  tax- 
gatherers  and  the  other  was  the  corvee. 
The  first  had  been  stopped  and  the 
second  had  been  abolished.  They  had  so 
maintained  the  credit  of  Egypt  that  they 
were  able  in  1890  to  convert  her  Debt. 
Indeed,  our  administration  had  been  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Egyptian 
people  without  costing  the  English 
people  as  much  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  alleged.  A  large  fund  had 
accumulated  in  consequence  of  the 
economies  of  former  years.  It  amounted 
to  £3,391,000,  the  General  Reserve 
Fund  being  £1,958,000,  the  Special  Re- 
serve Fund  £777,000,  and  the  Conver- 
sion economies  £656,000.  The  reason 
why  this  fund  had  not  been  spent  in 
ways  useful  to  Egypt  was  that  France 
had  made  it  a  condition  of  her  consent 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Debt  that  there 
should  be  no  expenditure  of  the  fund 
without  her  consent.  The  only  thing 
her  consent  had  been  given  to  had  been 
the  payment  of  £110,000  towards  the 
cost  of  the  abolition  of  the  corvee.  He 
was  justified  in  saying,  therefore,  that 
Egypt  was  suffering  not  in  consequence 


of  English  action  at  all,  but  because  of 
the  interference  of  other  countries  in  her 
financial  arr.mgements.  What  had  they 
done  for  Egypt  ?  They  had  reduced  the 
tax  upon  salt,  which  was  a  necessary  of 
life  to  the  poor  people,  and  which  was 
a  Government  monopoly,  by  40  per  cent. 
They  had  abolished  the  tax  on  sheep  and 
goats,  and  the  licence-tax  on  trades  and 
crafts.  By  these  means  they  had  conferred 
the  greatest  benefits  on  the  people  of  Egypt. 
At  the  same  time  the  Revenue  had  been 
increased  by  placing  a  House  Tax  upon 
foreigners,  reducing  excessive  salaries, 
and  reforming  the  accounts.  As  far 
as  possible  the  tax  -  gatherers  had 
been  prevented  from  oppressing  the 
people  and  the  officials  had  been  taught 
to  perform  their  duties  honourably.  A 
still  greater  thing  had  been  done.  Egypt 
had  had  a  series  of  crops  utterly  unknown 
in  former  years,  the  reason  being  that 
Egyptian  agriculture  depended  on  the 
question  of  the  supply  of  water  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year.  If  the  canals, 
the  storage,  and  the  barrage  were  neg- 
lected, the  difficulties  of  the  supply  would 
be  increased  a  thousand-fold,  and  many  of 
the  poor  people  of  Egypt  would  be 
deprived  of  water  for  their  crops.  They 
had  not  only  secured  a  steady  and  regular 
supply  of  water  at  the  proper  time,  but 
had  increased  the  amount  of  storage, 
added  to  the  number  of  the  canals,  and 
altogether  re-established  the  barrage,  the 
result  being  not  only  to  reclaim  thousands 
of  acres  which  had  become  unproductive, 
but  to  entirely  re-establish  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  in  the  Delta.  The 
railway  receipts  had  also  increased 
in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  one 
reason  being  that  the  Administration 
was  honest,  and  the  other  that  moder- 
European  facilities  had  been  intron 
duced.  Whereas  in  1890  the  railway 
receipts  were  £1,400,000,  in  1891 
they  were  £1,630,000,  and  in  1892  they 
were  £1,680,000.  The  various  improve- 
ments which  had  taken  place  in  Egypt 
were  much  to  the  credit  of  the  small  band 
of  Englishmen  who  had  undertaken  the 
responsible  task  of  endeavouring  to  re-or- 
ganise the  Government  of  Egypt.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  had 
talked  about  £500,000  a  year  as  being  the 
cost  to  them  of  keeping  troops  in  Egypt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  had 
received  from  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment more  than  the  cost  of  maintaining 
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the  troops  in  Egjpt ;  and,  as  they  had  not 
increased  our  standing   Army,  thej  had 
really   gained   rather   than   lost   by  the 
transaction.     He  thought  he  knew  the 
English  people  well  enough  to  say  that 
they  would  have  been  prepared  to  bear  a 
small  burden,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  con- 
fer such  great  benefits  on  the  Egyptian 
people,     and    to    maintain     the     great 
highway     to     India,    which   was,   after 
all,   the   source    of    much  of  England's 
greatness    and    prosperity.      The    right 
hon.    Gentleman    (Sir    C.    Dilke)    and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  pressed   for    an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Egypt.     If 
their  wishes  were  carried  out,  the  result 
would    be    that    the    laborious    system 
of    Government    they    had    established 
would  be  almost  completely  overthrown. 
They   must   remember  that   there  Were 
in  Egypt  many  people  who  belonged  to 
the  old  governing  classes,  who  had  been 
removed  from  Office,  and  who,  formerly, 
were    a    source    of    corruption.     These 
classes   were    ready   to    return,   and   to 
pursue  their  ancient  methods.     We  had 
turned  these   people  out  of  Office,  and 
had   brought   in   better   men,   who   had 
done  their  duty  to  the  people  of  Egypt. 
If   we   now   retired    from   Egypt   what 
would    be    the    result  ?     A    return    of 
corruption    would    follow.      Works   for 
water   storage,   canal   construction,    and 
similar   undertakings    had    been   carried 
out  under  great  difficulties,  and  were  still 
in  progress  owing  to  English  enterprise. 
All  this  would   be  brought   to   an   end 
were  we  to  retire.     He  did  not  think  the 
Khedive    desired    to    see    the     present 
admirable  system  of  administration  de- 
parted  from.      It  would   not  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  the 
English  people   would   not   desire  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     As  to  the  question 
of  our   obligation,   as    he   had    pointed 
out,  it  had  been   stated  in  a  Despatch 
of     Earl    Granville     that     we     should 
never    leave     Egypt    unless     we     had 
established  a  stable  Government,  with  a 
prospect  of  permanent  success.  We  had  not 
done  that  yet  completely.     The  present 
difficulties  in  Egypt  it  would  require  years 
to   get    over.     He   did   not   think   that 
Lord  Cromer  was  active  in  interfering  in 
Egyptian    affiiirs.      Lord    Cromer    was 
only  in  the  background,  contenting  him- 
self with  giving  his  advice  when  it  was 
necessary  :  but  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid 


that  he  was  there  would  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  not  of  weakness  to  Egypt. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  made  out  his  case  that,  as  a 
matter  of  obligation,  it  was  our  duty  to 
retire  from  Egypt  when  we  had  not  yet 
completed  our  work,  nor  had  he  shown 
that  we  had  promised  any  European 
Power  that  we  would  do  so.  He  had, 
therefore,  heard  with  pleasure  the  de- 
claration of  the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
would  not  undertake  to  do  more  than  he 
had  promised.  No  one  could  say  when 
the  day  would  arrive  when  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  retire,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  not  be  for  years  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  see  for  many  years  the  English 
hand  still  strong  on  the  Egyptian 
nidder. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
thought  that,  before  the  Debate  closed, 
something  should  be  said  from  those 
(the  Opposition)  Benches.  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  House  would  cordially  sup- 
port the  Prime  Minister.  He  would  not  say 
a  word  as  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  lest  he  should  impair  its  effect.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  assured 
that  hon.  Members  on  the  Opposition 
side  had  listened  with  respectful  attention 
to  the  statesmanlike  dicta  which  he  had 
delivered  that  evening.  In  the  very  few 
remarks  he  (Sir  R.  Temple)  intended  to 
address  to  the  House,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  confine  himself  to  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C.  Dilke). 
No  one  would  dispute  the  effect  of  the 
very  elaborate  series  of  quotations  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  presented 
to  the  House.  No  doubt  Members  of 
both  Front  Benches  had  declared  that 
Egypt  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as 
we  had  done  our  duty  to  that  country, 
but  not  sooner.  So  far  they  were  all 
agreed,  and  the  real  question  was  as  to 
the  time  of  such  evacuation.  As  to  this, 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  think  it  disrespectful  if  he  said  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  validity  of  the 
first  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  as  to  obligations  to  ultimately 
evacuate,  the  second  part  was  altogether 
inconclusive — namely,  as  to  time  and 
mode  of  evacuation.  With  regard 
to  the  time  of  evacuation,  there  were 
many  matters  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, such  as  British  interests,  our  grow- 
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ing  trade  with  Egypt,  the  vast  amount 
of  capital  embarked  in  the  country,  and 
the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made 
there  by  the  British  Government, 
These  were  all  British  interests  of 
importance,  but  these  alone  would  not 
decide  the  question.  Then,  as  to  the 
military  question,  there  was  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  The  right  hon« 
Baronet  thought  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  retention  of  Egypt  would 
involve  us  in  peril.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  held  possession  of  such 
strategic  posts  and  coaling  stations  as 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  all 
stepping-stones  to  Egypt.  A  Power, 
therefore,  like  ourselves,  virtually  masters 
of  the  seas,  ought  to  be  able  to  occupy 
Egypt  in  the  event  of  war.  H  it  ever 
came  to  pass  that,  with  our  great  Posses- 
sions in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  our 
Fleet,  we  could  not  command  the  route 
to  Egypt,  then  we,  ourselves,  were  in 
danger,  and  our  Empire  must  be  tottering 
to  its  fall.  If  we  could  command  Egypt 
as  a  halfway  house,  no  one  who  knew 
India  would  doubt  that  the  possession  of 
Egypt  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  us.  But,  again,  it 
was  not  the  military  consideration  which 
would  decide  the  question.  He  ventured, 
with  all  respect  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  to  other  parties  in  the  House,  to  say 
that  the  real  question  was.  What  is  our 
duty  to  Egypt  itself  ?  We  were  bound, 
no  doubt,  to  vacate  Egypt  when  we  had 
placed  the  Egyptians  in  a  position  to 
govern  themselves  for  the  future.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  hardly  adverted 
to  this  question,  although  it  was  the 
cardinal  point.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  touched  only  the  fringes 
of  this  cardinal  and  vital  ques- 
tion. He  was,  surely,  bound  to  have 
some  regard  to  the  achievements, 
both  administrative,  judicial,  and  fiscal, 
which  had  raised  the  name  of  England 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  also  behoved 
him  to  consider  how  far  the  reforms 
we  had  introduced  had  gone,  and  had 
placed  the  administration  of  Egypt  in  a 
suitable  position  for  future  self  govern- 
ment, and  how  far  yet  further  reforms 
were  needed.  To  not  one  of  these  sub- 
jects had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  given 
any  consideration,  though  these  were  the 
points  on  which  the  whole  matter 
turned.      The  right   hon.  Baronet  had 


said  they  were  to  depend  for  the  future 
government  of  Egypt  upon  a  National 
Assembly  which  was  hardly  yet  full 
fledged,  which  had  not  yet  tried  its 
wings,  and  which  might  turn  out  to  be 
broken-winged.  He  fully  admitted  it 
was  most  essential  that  we  should  en- 
deavour to  develop  this  Local  Institution 
of  a  representative  character,  but  we 
must  give  them  a  few  years'  trial  before 
we  could  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
future  of  self-government.  Had  we  yet 
done  our  duty  towards  the  people  of 
Egypt  ?  We  had  done  our  best,  and 
that  best  had  proved  fruitful  of  reforms 
for  which,  no  doubt,  we  were  blessed  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  Egypt.  There 
were  probably  some  leading  statesmen 
in  Egypt  who  desired  to  be  quit  of 
British  control ;  but  when  any  hon. 
Member  ventured  to  say  that  the  fella- 
heen, the  peasantry,  the  toilers  on  the 
soil,  desired  that  our  occupation  should 
cease,  he  desired  to  express  his  entire 
disbelief.  He  altogether  discredited  any 
such  notion.  If  the  British  occupation 
were  now  to  cease,  these  people  would  be 
in  lamentation  and  despair.  Doubtless, 
they  looked  upon  all  Governments  as 
more  or  less  troublesome ;  but  they 
regarded  their  own  native  government 
as  oppressive,  and  they  looked  to  us 
for  reform,  peace,  prosperity,  safety, 
and  protection.  To  tell  him  that  these 
people  wished  us  to  evacuate  the 
country  was  to  tell  him  something 
which  he  could  not,  for  a  moment, 
believe.  Until  such  time  as  we  had 
fulfilled  our  task  in  Egypt  before  the 
world  and  under  Providence,  we  ought 
not  to  evacuate  it.  He  desired  to  put 
this  broad,  plain,  and  prominent  considera- 
tion before  the  House.  He  was  con- 
fident that,  apart  from  all  diplomatic 
and  juristic  considerations,  the  plain 
duty  which  we  had  undertaken  towards 
an  interesting,  increasing,  extensive,  and 
growing  population  would  induce  hon. 
Members  to  reject  the  Motion  now 
before  the  House  by  an  inunense 
majority.  ■ 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  said,  that  if 
we  had  not  yet  done  our  duty  to  Egypt, 
as  the  hon.  Baronet  said  we  had  not,  it 
was  high  time  we  left  that  country.  If, 
as  it. was  said,  we  had  been  in  Egypt  for 
11  years  and  had  not  done  our  duty,  it 
was  time  for  up  to  leave  the  people  of 
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Egypt  to  govern  themselves.  He  was 
not  going  to  reply  to  the  catalogue  of 
benefits  that  the  hon.  Member  for  St. 
Pancras  had  read  out  to  them.  But  the 
hon.  Member  could  not  say  what  benefits 
would  have  occurred  to  the  country  if  it 
had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Parliamentary 
government.  We  did  not  know  what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  things  if 
the  British  Army  had  not  crushed  the 
Egyptian  Forces  and  had  not  crushed  the 
Parliament  that  then  was  doing  duty.  It 
was  said  that  the  cost  to  England  of  the 
occupation  was  very  little,  and  that 
Egypt  defrayed  the  expense  of  sending 
the  troops  there.  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff  had  estimated  the  cost  at  £415,000  ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C.  Dilke) 
would  not  be  far  wrong  in  his  estimate, 
because  we  had  many  more  soldiers  in 
Egypt  than  we  had  at  the  time  Sir  H. 
Drummond  Wolff  had  made  his  estimate. 

Sir  J.  GOLDSMID  :  We  have  fewer. 

Dr.  CLARK  did  not  know  what  the 
proposition  was,  but  he  believed  that  at 
the  present  time  we  had  a  larger  number 
of  soldiers  in  Egypt.  It  was  said  that 
we  charged  Egypt  the  extra  cost  of 
sending  out  our  troops  ;  but  if  we 
charged  Egypt  the  same  price  per  soldier 
that  we  charged  our  Colonies — Ceylon 
and  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements — 
it  would  be  much  nearer  £1,000,000  than 
£500,000.  He  could  not  agree  with  those 
who  said,  "  We  want  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  we  have  them  in  garrison  at 
home  or  in  Egypt,  so  long  as  we  have 
them  somewhere.  Besides,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  necessary  expense  is  saved 
to  us  by  sending  troops  to  Egypt."  He 
very  much  regretted  to  hear  the  state- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  ;  but  he  was 
not  surprised,  because  he  had  often  seen 
the  Liberal  Party  out  of  Office  adopt  one 
position  and  then  take  up  another  position 
directly  they  crossed  the  floor  of  the 
House.  A  certain  event  had  occurred  ; 
and  that  event,  instead  of  inducing  the 
Government  to  leave  Egypt  before 
disaster  happened,  seemed  only  to  make 
them  inclined  to  remain.  The  policy  of 
the  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  Egypt 
seemed  to  be  entirely  one  of  drift.  He 
did  not  seem  to  have  anything  like  a 
dearly-defined  and  definite  policy.  It 
was  to  his  (Dr.  Clark^s)  mind  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  develop  some  policy.     He  had  taken 

Dr.  Clark 


us  into  Egypt  in  1885,  and  he  had  after- 
wards  admitted   that  he    had    made    a 
mistake.     The  two  great  crimes  of  the 
century    against    liberty    had  been   the 
cmshing  of  the  Roman  Republic  by  the 
French  Republic  and  the  destruction  by 
England  of  the  attempt  to  establish  Par- 
liamentary  government   in    Egypt.      It 
was  considered  advisable  to  support  the 
control — that  was  to  say,  to  have  English- 
men to  look  after  English  interests,  and 
Frenchmen  to  look  after  French  interests. 
Well,  the  Chamber  of  Notables  demanded 
the  right  to  vote  the  money  of  the  country, 
and  they  took  upon  themselves  the  right, 
whereupon  occurred  the  intervention  that 
Mr.  John  Bright  had  described  as  "  a  sin 
against  God  and   man."      We  had  been 
in  Egypt  for  1 1  years,  and  our  stay  might 
be    indefinitely    prolonged    unless     the 
advice  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  were 
taken.     It  was  said  that  we  were  doing^ 
good  work  in  Egypt  ;  but  so  far  as  the 
opinion  of  all  classes  in  Egypt  could  be 
ascertained,  they  did  not  thank  us  and  did 
not  want  us.  But  we  were  in  Egypt ;  the 
crime  had  been  committed  ;  thousands  of 
lives  had  been  lost,  and  millions  of  money 
spent,  and  the  question  was,  what  were 
we  to  do  ?     The  Prime  Minister  had  no 
policy  but  that  of  drifting,  and  the  end  of 
it  would  be  that  the  Powers  would  inter- 
fere, or  trouble  would  arise  from  French 
intrigues,   and   we   should  leave  Egypt, 
perhaps,    after    ignominy    and  disaster. 
What  ought  we  to  do  ?     What  ought  the 
Liberal  Party  to  do,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  position  it  had  adopted  through- 
out  this    question  ?     If    they    believed 
what  they  then   stated — if  the  Gt)vem- 
ment   believed   what   they   had  said    in 
Opposition,  they  would  call  the  Powers 
together  and  say,  "  We  said  we  would 
leave  Egypt  when  order  was  established, 
and    would  take   nothing  for  ourselves. 
Order    is     now     established,     but     we 
ask   permission    to    stay    in  Egypt  for 
another  10  years" — that    was,    if  thej 
meant     to      develop      self-government. 
The    Chamber   of   Notables   had   taken 
upon  itself  larger  powers,  perhaps  larger 
than    the  Khedive   desired  it   to    have. 
What  had  occurred  since  ?  The  Chamber 
of  Notables   had   practically   ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  Chamber  established  by 
Lord  Dufierin  had  collapsed  ;  and,  unless 
the  Powers  were  consulted  if  we  left,  the 
result   would  be   that   the    old   Pashas 
would  govern  the  country,  or  somebodj 
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else  would.  If  the  Powers  were  cou- 
sulted,  DO  doubt  in  the  end  Egypt  would 
be  neutralised,  its  independence  would 
be  recognised  by  the  great  Powers,  and 
we  should  have  five  or  seven  or  10  years 
to  develop  self-government  in  the  country. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  not  declared  a  programme, 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the 
present  policy  of  drift  would  not  end  in 
disaster. 

Mr.  USBORNE  (Essex,  Chelmsford) 
desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  ques- 
tion, as,  perhaps,  the  last  Member  of  the 
House  who  had  visited  Egypt,  and  as 
one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
that  country  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  and  who  had  some  means  of  getting 
iDformation  there  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
natives  and  the  large  commercial  com- 
munity at  Alexandria.  The  only  remark 
of  the  last  speaker  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  the  statement  that  if  we  had  failed 
to  govern  Egypt  successfully  during  the 
past  1 1  years,  the  sooner  we  left  it  the 
better.  One  remark  would  be  sufficient  to 
answer  that.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C. 
Dilke)  had  said,  and  said  very  truly,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  anxious  for  our  de- 
parture ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  Egyptians, 
like  every  other  people,  were  anxious  to 
be  free  ;  but  he  had  spoken  to  many  of 
them,  and  they  had  always  said  that  they 
did  not  desire  that  freedom  to  come  at  the 
present  moment.  The  British  rule  had 
done  two  things  for  Egypt  which  had 
not  been  alluded  to.  Our  occupation 
had  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  and  improving 
the  system  of  education.  His  friends  in 
Egypt  told  him  that  the  people  who  used 
to  govern  Egypt  before  our  occupation, 
and  who  governed  it  so  badly  both 
legally  and  officially,  owing  largely  to 
their  want  of  education,  were  still  lurking 
about  the  country,  ready  to  assert  them- 
selves again  as  soon  as  the  occupation 
ceased.  He  would,  therefore,  urge  that 
Britbh  influence  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn until  those  people  whom  we  had  been 
educating  had  grown  up  and  were  able 
to  get  the  power  of  government  into  their 
hands.  That  would  be  the  time  when 
Egypt  could  become  a  free  nation.  These 
were  the  views  he  had  gathered  from  his 
residence  in  Egypt. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
was  sorry  to  have  to  occupy  the  time  of 


the  House  at  all,  but  as  he  understood  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  did 
not  intend  to  press  the  matter  to  a 
Division  he  (Mr.  Morton)  considered  it 
only  right  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  his 
opinion.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
intended  to  go  to  a  Division  he  (Mr. 
Morton)  should  have  voted  with  him, 
as  he  had  always  held  a  strong 
opinion  that  we  had  no  busi- 
ness at  all  in  Egypt,  and  that  the 
sooner  we  got  out  of  it  the  better  for 
ourselves  and  for  everybody  else  con- 
cerned. We  were  showing  a  bad  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  interfering 
and  taking  possession  of  territory  which 
did  not  belong  to  us.  The  Radical  Party 
were  anxious  to  see  Egypt  evacuated ; 
but  that  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Tories, 
or  of  some  Jingoes  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House.  Their  policy  was  to 
retain  possession  of  Egypt,  and  to  that 
policy  he,  for  one,  objected.  He  had  been 
sorry  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  say  to-night  that 
France  had  no  more  right  in  Egypt  than 
any  other  Power.  He  could  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  French  people  had  con- 
structed the  Suez  Canal.  This  country 
had  opposed  the  construction  of  the 
Canal ;  but  in  spite  of  our  opposition, 
the  French  people  persevered,  and  had 
brought  the  undertaking  to  a  successful 
issue.  Therefore,  although  is  was  said 
that  we  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  protect  the 
Canal,  the  French  had  more  right  to 
protect  it  for  themselves  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  we  had. 

•Sir  J.  GOLDSMID:  Eighty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  shipping  that  passes 
through  the  Canal  is  British. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  that  proved 
nothing  except  that  we  had  had  the  good 
sense  at  last  to  see  that  the  French  were 
right  in  constructing  the  Canal.  The 
people  vrho  had  the  most  right  to  protect 
the  Canal  were  the  people  who  risked  their 
money  to  make  it.  There  were  two  reaoons 
why  we  should  get  out  of  Egypt :  One 
reason  was,  that  the  occupation  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  spend  our  money  in  foreign 
countries  when  there  were  so  many  people 
at  home  wanting  aid  and  assistance.  The 
other  was,  that  as  long  as  we  remained 
there  our  relations  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment could  not  be  cordial.  He  was 
aware  that  some  hon.  Members  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  did  not  wish 
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to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Republican 
Government  of  France.  If  there  was  a 
Monarchy  or  an  Empire  there,  they  would 
wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  France, 
but  they  disliked  the  Republic.  He  was 
sure  their  feelings  were  not  shared  by 
the  British  people.  The  people  of  this 
country — ^the  democracy — were  anxious 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  France.  There  were 
difficulties  with  France  constantly  crop- 
ping up,  which  could  not  be  settled  be- 
cause of  our  policy  in  Egypt ;  and  one 
notable  example  of  them  was  the  French 
shore  difficulty  at  Newfoundland.  It  was 
well-known  that  that  difficulty  could  not 
be  settled  in  consequence  of  the  Egyptian 
Question.  The  hon.  Member  for  St. 
Fancras  seemed  to  forget  that  all  we  had 
been  attempting  to  do  with  the  people  of 
Egypt  was  to  rob  them.  We  and 
other  countries  had  lent  them  on  paper 
about  £120,000,000  ;  at  least,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  that  amount  in  our  debt, 
but  all  the  money  we  had  ever  handed 
over  to  them  had  been  about  £50,000,000. 
We  had  assisted  to  rob  them  of 
£70,000,000,  and  that  fact  alone  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difficulties 
into  which  the  country  had  fallen. 
Why,  such  a  loss  would  even  bring 
a  country  like  England  into  difficulties. 
Egypt  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  that  was  all  we  had  done 
for  her.  We  had  done  it  for  the  benefit 
of  British  adventurers  and  company  pro- 
moters on  the  Loudon  Stock  Exchange 
and  elsewhere.  Instead  of  concentrating 
our  effi^rts  upon  an  endeavour  to  establish 
good  government  at  home,  we  were 
wasting  energy  and  money  on  Egypt. 
Surely  the  Egyptians  had  as  much  right 
to  come  over  here  and  endeavour  to 
establish  good  government  in  Ireland,  and 
to  make  the  Irish  people  contented,  as  we 
had  to  go  to  Egypt  for  similar  purposes. 
Even  if  the  Egyptians  could  not  govern 
themselves  as  well  as  we  could  govern 
them,  surely  their  own  endeavours  would 
be  more  palatable  to  them  than  those  of 
the  foreigner.  When  were  we  to  know 
that  Egypt  was  capable  of  governing 
itself  ?  The  very  moment  it  showed  a 
disposition  towards  self-government  we 
stepped  in  and  interfered.  We  had  done 
that  in  the  Spring  of  this  year.  He  was 
afraid  there  were  numbers  of  people  in 
this  country  who  desired  that  we  should 
take  possession  of  Egypt  altogether,  and 
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he  was  afraid  that  we  should  drift  into 
that  policy.  He  thought,  therefore,  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  get 
out  of  Egypt  as  fast  as  we  could.  There 
was  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet  were 
Jingoes,  who  could  not  be  kept  down  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  could 
not  say  how  many  they  numbered,  as  he 
had  not  been  in  the  Cabinet :  but  it  was 
necessary  that  those  Radicals  who  acted 
up  to  their  election  pledges  should  keep 
a  careful  watch  upon  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment and  keep  them  up  to  their  mark  in 
regard  to  their  foreign  policy.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  do  that  by  moving 
Resolutions  and  not  voting  for  them, 
because,  of  course,  what  Her  Majesty's 
Government  feared  was  not  so  much  talk 
as  Divisions.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
the  Debate  would  do  some  little  good, 
and  that  it  would  have  some  effect  on  the 
Liberal  Government.  He  hoped,  also, 
that  the  result  of  the  Debate  would  be  to 
let  the  Government  know  that  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Radicals  in  the  House 
who  intended  to  stick  to  their  pledges, 
and  were  anxious  not  only  to  do  justice 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  as  well.  Above  all, 
let  these  people  have  an  opportunity  of 
governing  themselves.  He  desired  to 
see  this  plundering  all  over  the  world  pnt 
an  end  to.  The  people  of  the  West  End 
of  London  no  doubt  were  favourable  to 
this  policy,  as  it  gave  their  class  some- 
thing to  do,  and  provided  them  with 
pensions.  Let  these  people,  however, 
start  in  the  future  working  to  get  an 
honest  living.  The  country  would  be 
all  the  better,  as  well  as  the  world 
generally.  He  protested  .\gainst  going 
into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  taxpayer,  and  hoped  that  ere  long 
we  should,  like  the  United  States  of 
America,  see  the  wisdom  of  settling  all 
disputes  by  arbitration. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  said,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
(Sir  C.  Dilke)  was  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  House  for  bringing  before  it  a 
subject  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  other 
in  the  Imperial  policy  of  this  great 
country  ;  but  he  thought  that  when  the 
Debate  was  read — as  it  would  be  read 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe — a  eer- 
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tain  amount  of  disappointment  would  be 
felt  at  its  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
The  facts  stated  were  not  disputed  by 
the  Prime  Minister ;  the  inferences  drawn 
from  these  facts  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  Forest  of  Dean  were  every  one  of 
them  adopted  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  entirely 
ran  away  from  the  conclusion  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  would 
have  him  to  draw.  The  House  was 
asked  to  affirm  that  the  time  had  come 
to  fulfil  the  most  solemn  and  oft-repeated 
engagements  entered  into  by  both  sides 
of  the  House  and  by  successive  Govern- 
ments, but  the  Prime  Minister  replies, 
"  The  time  is  not  come,"  for,  like  the  lady 
in  the  Arabian  NightSy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  finds  him  a  new  story  why 
he  should  not  be  beheaded  on  that 
particular  morning.  The  last  time  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  challenged 
why  he  did  not  come  out  of  Egypt  he 
gave  as  his  reason  the  existence  of 
cholera.  Now,  when  he  was  again 
challenged,  he  said  certain  things  had 
occurred  in  January  which  prevented 
him  coming  out.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  cholera,  or  "events  in 
January,"  were  sufficient  reason  why  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  out  the 
engagements  which  successive  Govern- 
ments had  entered  into  in  regard  to 
Egypt.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  was  a  little  hard  on  the  Prime  Minister 
to  be  called  upon  to  reply  to  a  Motion 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs.  The 
right  bon.  Gentleman  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  not  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Possibly,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  fully  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  might  not,  there- 
fore, feel  himself  fully  able  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man^s  own  mind  had  long  been  made  up 
on  the  question  of  Egypt.  As  long  ago 
as  1887  the  Prime  Minister  saw  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  dangers  of  our  going 
to  Egypt,  and  the  dangers  of  our  con- 
tinuing there.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man denounced  the  project  of  going  to 
Egypt — ^not  in  a  speech  which  might  be 
delivered  without  care  or  attention — but 
in  an  article  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  in 
that  article  that  it  was  traditional  with 
Russia    to    make    over  Egypt    to    our 


mercies,  and  by  implication  he  drew  the 
inference  that  what  it  was  traditional  with 
Russia  to  wish  us  to  do  was  a  thing  we 
ought  not  to  do.     He  went  on  to  say — 

"  My  belief  is  that  the  day  which  witnesses 
our  occupation  of  Egypt  will  bid  a  long  fare- 
well to  all  cordial  political  relations  between 
Fi-ance  and  England," 

and  the  conclusion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was — "  I,  for  one,  am  inclined 
on  prudential  grounds  to  say,  'Hands 
off  I ' "  But,  notwithstanding  these  solemn 
declarations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  was  the  first  man,  in  defiance  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  law  of  nations,  to 
send  a  Fleet  to  Alexandria  to  bombard 
it,  to  occupy  Egypt,  to  upset  the 
Parliamentary  Government  of  Egypt,  on 
the  ground  that  it  wanted  to  vote 
its  own  Budget,  and  to  start  that 
occupation  of  Egypt  which  had  con- 
tinued ever  since.  But  the  first  question 
that  arose  on  the  Motion  before  the  House 
was — "What  is  our  present  status  in 
Egypt  ?  "  Undoubtedly,  an  impression  was 
entertained  by  many  people  throughout 
the  country  that  we  were  in  possession  of 
Egypt ;  that  Egypt  was  ours  to  use  as 
we  wished,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  give  it  up.  He  did  not  won- 
der that  that  impression  prevailed.  The 
engagements  with  regard  to  Egypt  had 
been  so  involved  and  so  departed  from 
by  successive  Governments  that  it  was 
perfectly  comprehensible  that  the  simple 
voter  should  have  rather  mixed  ideas  on 
the  subject.  But  we  were  in  Egypt 
under  certain  conditions.  We  were 
there  under  the  conditions  that  no  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  Question  should  be 
come  to  without  the  assent  of  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  ;  that  our  occupation 
was  to  be  purely  temporary,  and  not  per- 
manent ;  and  that  we  should  never  seek 
for  any  advantage,  diplomatic^  territorial 
— or  otherwise — through  our  presence  in 
Egypt  that  the  other  Powers  were  not 
entitled  to.  We  were  in  no  better  posi- 
tion in  Egypt  than  any  other  Power  in 
Europe,  except  that  we  supplied  the 
occupying  Army.  But  he  came  to  the 
real  practical  question — "  What  good  had 
our  occupation  of  Egypt  done  to  any- 
body ?"  Undoubtedly,  when  the  occupa- 
tion first  took  place  in  1882,  it  rescued 
the  usurers,  the  Egyptian  bondholders, 
from  a  most  -embarrassing  position — a 
position  he  should  have  been  glad  io 
leave  them  in.    It  might  be  said  that  we 
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were  bound — and  he  would  admit  it  for 
the  moment,  if  necessary — ^to  rescue  the 
bondholders  from  that  position  ;  but 
from  1882  to  the  present  time  Egyptian 
Bonds  had  constantly  risen  in  value,  and  if 
in  1882  we  had  obligations — moral,  or  im- 
moral— towards  the  usurers,  those  obliga- 
tions were  long  ago  discharged,because  any 
time  during  the  last  11  years  they  could 
have  sold  their  bonds  at  a  rise.  Then  it 
was  said  our  occupation  had  done  good  to 
the  Egyptians.  He  would  not  deny  that  a 
certain  amount  of  good  had  been  done  to 
the  Egyptians.  Undoubtedly,  corruption 
had  been  stopped  in  high  places  ;  but  it 
had  not  been  stopped  altogether.  It  was 
one  of  the  evils  of  our  occupation  of 
Egypt  that,  whilst  Englishmen  who 
went  to  India  made  India  their  home, 
learned  the  language,  sympathised  with 
the  natives,  and  desired  to  work  for  them, 
the  Englishmen  who  went  to  Egypt  went 
there  only  for  a  temporary  purpose  :  did 
not,  as  arule,  learn  the  language,  and,  con- 
sequently, did  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  natives,communicating  with  them 
only  through  the  Syrians  and  Armenians, 
who  acted  as  interpreters.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Englishmen  in  Egypt, 
though  extremely  well-intentioned  and 
desirous  of  doing  their  duty  to  the  best 
of  their  power,  were  unable  to  deal  with 
the  Egyptian  races  in  the  admirable, 
effective,  and  successful  way  the  native 
races  of  India  had  been  dealt  with  by 
Englishmen.  We  sought  to  impose  ou 
Egypt  for  its  good  Western  methods. 
Western  notions  of  law  and  Western 
plans  of  administration  were  very  good 
for  Western  people,  but  were  entirely  un- 
suited  for  Orientals.  Lord  Salisbury, 
writing  in  August,  1885,  said  truly  that 
the  cause  of  true  progress  in  Egypt  had 
been  arrested  by  the  efforts  to  induce  the 
Eastern  populations  to  accept  reforms 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Western  civili- 
sation. It  had  been  established  by  a 
question  he  asked  in  the  House  a  few 
days  previously  that  the  system  of  en- 
forced labour,  which  was  considered  one 
of  the  great  grievances  under  which  the 
Egyptians  laboured,  had  not  been 
abolished,  but  was  in  full  existence  at  the 
present  moment.  He  was  aware  that  the 
kourbash  had  not  been  abolished.  Any- 
body who  had  been  to  Egypt  and  who  had 
seen  the  way  government  was  carried 
on,  and  had  the  candour  to  describe  what 
he  had  observed,  must  be  aware  that  the 
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kourbash  still  existed.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  conditions  under  which  we  were 
in  Egypt  rendered  it  impossible  that  any 
good  government  could  be  carried  on 
there.  Again,  we  were  told  to  look 
with  admiration  at  the  fact  that  a  larger 
sum  had  been  raised  in  taxes  in  Egypt 
than  had  ever  been  raised  before.  He 
believed  that  at  no  time  since  the  days  of 
Pharaoh  had  a  larger  amount  of  taxation 
been  raised  in  Egypt  than  at  the  present 
day.  But  that  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of,  for  it  was  not  to  the  advantage 
of  Egypt.  If  he  wished  to  prove  that 
good  had  been  done  to  the  Egyptians  he 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
taxes  had  been  halved,  or  at  least  re- 
duced ;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  taxes  had 
been  increased,  and  they  were  asked  to 
believe  that  that  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Egypt.  The  effete  so 
called,  the  incapable  Government  so  called 
which  preceded  them,  conquered  and  kept 
the  Soudan  and  the  Equatorial  Provinces, 
which  were  most  important  Provinces  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Egypt. 
They  were  of  enormous  strategical  and 
material  advantage  to  Egypt,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  recognised  that  they  com- 
manded the  afiluents  of  the  Nile.  The 
men  who  were  masters  of  Khartoum 
were  the  masters  of  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt.  When  this  country  said  they 
had  done  good  by  their  occupation  of 
Egypt  they  must  remember  that,  as 
regards  the  Soudan  and  the  other  Equa- 
torial Provinces,  they  had  inflicted  the 
greatest  possible  injury  upon  Egypt,  for 
those  Provinces  which  had  been  pre- 
viously won  and  kept  they  had  lost  and 
abandoned.  But  even  admitting  to  the 
full  the  claim  that  benefit  had  followed 
upon  our  occupation,  he  contended  that 
it  was  not  to  the  point.  It  was 
not  the  mission  of  this  country  to  go 
about  governing  other  people  whether 
they  would  or  would  not.  If 
that  be  our  mission  he  could  point  out  many 
other  countries,  even  in  Europe,  where  we 
might  beneficially  intervene.  The  im- 
portant question  for  us  to  consider  was 
not  whether  we  had  done  good  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  rather  what  good,  if  any, 
had  the  occupation  of  Egypt  brought  to 
this  country.  Financially,  so  far  from 
gaining  Id.  by  the  occupation,  un- 
doubtedly, at  this  moment,  to  follow  the 
calculation  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  the  mere  expense  of  the  British 
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soldiers  that  were  kept  there  was 
£360,000  a  year.  Out  of  that  Egypt 
paid  £87,000,  leaving  a  net  expenditure 
on  the  British  Army  of  Occupation  of 
£273,000  a  year.  Then,  commercially, 
we  should  carry  on  exactly  the  same 
trade  through  Egypt  as  we  did  now  if 
our  Forces  were  withdrawn.  Strategi- 
cally, Egypt  was  so  situated  that  it  was 
approached  by  navigable  seas  on  two 
sides  ;  the  remainder  of  its  frontier  was 
desert,  across  which  Armies  could  not 
march.  This  was  the  governing  factor 
of  the  strategical  situation  in  Egypt,  for 
it  led  inevitably  to  this  conclusion — that 
Armies  were  incapable  of  action  upon 
Egypt,  whereas  Navies  were  capable  of 
coercing  it  at  any  moment.  That  had 
been  proved  over  and  over  again.  It  was 
provcil  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in 
1798,  when  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age.  Napoleon,  with  the  finest  Army  that 
had  ever  trod  the  soil  of  Europe,  the 
Army  of  Italy,  conquered  Egypt, 
governed  it,  and  England  drove  him  out, 
not  with  Armies,  but  with  nothing 
but  ships ;  and  so  to  this  day 
Egypt  was  always  safe  from  Armies 
and  always  must  be  the  slave  of  Navies. 
So  long  as  England  commanded 
the  sea,  Egypt  would  be  always 
at  her  mercy  ;  although  there  might 
not  be  an  English  soldier  on  her 
shores.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  might 
occupy  Egypt,  yet  England,  with  the 
command  of  the  sea,  would  have  no  more 
difficulty  than  then  in  driving  them  out ; 
and,  therefore,  he  said  that  strategically 
there  was  no  advantage  whatever  to  be 
gained  by  this  country  from  the  military 
occupation  of  Egypt.  Coming  to  the 
Canal,  no  doubt  it  had  been  of  great 
advantage  to  us,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
and  still  more  in  time  of  war,  might  be 
of  great  advantage  to  this  country.  But 
in  time  of  peace  no  one  would  ever  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  the  Canal,  and  in 
time  of  war  we  had  given  it  up  by  the 
Convention  we  had  signed,  to  the  effect 
that  in  time  of  war  the  war  and  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations  should,  like  us,  use 
it.  So  in  time  of  war,  with  England  in 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  they  came  to 
this  result — that,  assuming  we  were 
fighting  Russia  for  the  possession  of 
India,  and  Russia  desired  to  send  an 
expedition  throughout  the  Suez  Canal  to 
attack  our  Indian  Possessions,  positively 
the  English  soldiei's  would  haye  to  allow 


the  expedition  to  pass  through  the 
Canal,  and  would  have  indirectly,  if  pot 
directly,  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  that 
expedition  to  our  Indian  Possessions. 
But,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  this 
crazy  and  insane  Convention  were 
abolished  and  that  we  had  to  fight  for 
the  Canal,  the  fight  would  take  place  not 
in  the  Canal  itself,  but  in  the  approaches 
to  the  Canal,  either  in  the  Red  Sea  or 
between  Crete  and  Port  Said,  or  between 
Port  Said  and  Gibraltar.  The  winner  of 
that  action  would  have  full,  complete, 
and  unfettered  control  of  the  Canal. 
Then  they  were  told  that  if  we 
withdrew  from  Egypt  France  would  enter 
it.  The  first  answer  to  that  was  the 
answer  of  1798.  France  at  that  time  did 
enter  Egypt,  and  was  driven  out  by 
England  without  soldiers,  practically  with 
nothing  but  ships.  His  second  answer 
was  the  declarations  of  M.  Wadding  ton 
and  M.  Freycinet,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  occupy  Egypt.  With  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
upon  our  diplomatic  relations  and  our 
reputation  for  justice,  he  would  undertake 
to  say  that  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  never  went  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Grand 
Vizier  without  being  reminded  in  some 
form  or  another  that  England  had  taken 
one  of  the  Sultan's  Provinces,  and  that 
England  had  ranged  herself  on  the  side 
of  those  Powers  who  sought  to  despoil 
the  Sultan  of  his  dominions.  It  was  not 
the  Sultan  alone  who  felt  this,  for  there 
were  40,000,000  Mussulmans  in  our 
Indian  Possessions  who  looked  up  to  the 
Sultan  as  the  head  of  their  faith,  and  who 
would  think  that  England  had  lost  her 
sense  of  justice.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Forest  of  Dean  that  we  should  leave 
Egypt,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  suggestion 
that  the  negotiations  of  1887  for  neutra- 
lising Egypt  were  still  open.  The  reason 
which  caused  the  WolfE  Convention  to  fall 
through  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than, 
as  was  said  in  one  of  the  despatches  in 
July,  1887,  "the  persistent  threats  of 
Russia  "  and  the  great  opposition  of 
France.  The  persistent  threats  of  Russia 
they  could  understand.  It  had  always  been 
the  policy  of  Russia  to  embroil  England 
with  France  by  getting  England  to 
occupy  Egypt.     Russia  did  not  oppose 
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our  remaining  in  Egypt ;    she  was  de- 
lighted  to   see    us    there,   and  all    our 
enemies   had  the  same  feeling,   because 
they  knew  the  injury  it  did  us.     But  the 
Convention   of    1887   was,  he   thought, 
very  fairly  opposed  by  the  French.  They 
opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  right 
of  re-occupation  which  it  gave  to  England 
was  such  that  it  practically  divided  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey  between  England 
and  the  Sultan.     Under   these   circum- 
stances,  it   was   natural   that   not   only 
Russia  and  France,  but  the  Sultan  him- 
self,  should   have  refused    to   sign   the 
Convention.     Those  objections  still  sub- 
sisted.    If  that  Convention  of  1887  were 
again  to  be  proposed,  the  same  objections 
would  be  felt  to  it,  if  not  by  France  or 
Russia,  at  any  rate  by  the  Sultan;  and  he 
submitted  that  the   right   hou.    Gentle- 
man    the     Member      for     the      Forest 
of    Dean    was    wrong    when    he     said 
that   at  any   moment  they   might   have 
the   Convention   of    1887,      As   to   the 
neutralisation    of    Egypt,   that,   in    his 
opinion,  was  the  worst,  the  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  most  incomplete  solution 
of    all.     Instances    of    neutrality    were 
known,  and  he  defied  any  hon.  Member 
to  mention  a  single  instance  of  neutrality 
which  had  served  its  purpose.     In  1802 
the  neutrality  of  Malta  was  guaranteed 
by   the    Treaty   of    Amiens ;    but  that 
neutrality   had    fallen  through,   because 
this  country  had  retained  Malta  ever  since. 
The  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  Treaty  in  1 8 1 5,  was  violated 
in  1848  by  the  Prussian  occupation  of 
Neuchatel ;  and  how  long  that  neutrality 
would  last  if  the  struggles  between  Ger- 
many and  France  were  renewed  no  one 
could   say.     The  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Powers  by  Treaty 
in  1830 ;  but  in  1870,  when  a  period  of 
stress  came  upon  that  neutrality,  it  was 
felt   to   be   impossible   to    rely    on   the 
guarantee   that   existed   under    the   old 
Treaties,  and  this  country  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  new  Treaty  with  France 
on  the  one  hand  and   Germany  on  the 
other  to  the  effect  that  whichever  of 
these  two  Powers  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  would  find  England  ranged 
against  her.  The-  integrity  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy  was  guaranteed  by  Treaty  in 
1852,  but  they  all  knew  what  occurred  in 
1864.     The  Black  Sea  Treaty,  also  one 
of  neutrality,  prohibiting,  among  other 
things,  the  building  of  warships,  resulted 
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in  the  Conference  of  London,  and  in  the 
yielding  of  every  point  to  an  empty 
affirmation  of  an  infructuous  principle. 
In  1856  there  were  Treaties  which 
guaranteed  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  they  knew  what 
was  the  result,  and  he  submitted  that 
these  instances  were  enough  to  show 
that  no  European  guarantee  of  neutrality 
would  be  of  the  slightest  effect  with  re- 
gard to  Egypt,  unless  backed  up  by 
some  Power  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  neutrality. 
What,  then,  was  his  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ?  It  was  the  same  solution  as 
that  which  England  readily  afforded  to 
this  same  problem  at  a  time  when  she 
still  possessed  statesmen.  It  was  the 
solution  of  1801,  following  on  the  action 
of  1798,  when  we  restored  Egypt  to  its 
rightful  Sovereign,  the  Sultan.  For  the 
benefit,  credit,  and  future  of  England, 
there  was  no  better  solution  to  be  ob- 
tained than  that.  The  Sultan  was  all- 
powerful  in  Egypt,  not  merely  from  his 
political  position  and  his  power,  but  also 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  head  of 
the  Mussulman  religion.  He  was  the 
only  Power  that  could  govern  Egypt  as 
it  should  be  governed,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
it  desired  to  be  governed  ;  and  the  Sultan 
would  never  fail  to  meet  whatever  re- 
quirements they  might  make  upon  him 
in  reason  and  justice  with  regard  to  the 
territories  of  Egypt.  The  true  word  of 
this  Debate,  the  word  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  had  suggested,  the  word 
which  the  Prime  Minister  had  not 
dared  to  utter  and  adopt,  and  the  true 
moral  was,  "  Come  out  of  Egypt." 

•Mr.  BURNIE  (Swansea  Town)  said, 
he  would  not  have  intervened  in  the 
Debate  but  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  show  by  their  votes 
in  what  direction  their  sympathies  were. 
He  was  one  of  thosewho  looked  upon  our 
action  in  this  Egyptian  Question  as  a 
huge  mistake.  He  thought  the  origin  of 
our  disasters  dated  from  the  Dual,  or  Salis- 
bury, Control,  for,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
immediately  difficulties  arose  in  Egypt 
we  had  to  intervene,  at  a  great  cost  of 
life  and  money.  He  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  pleading  for  the  release  of 
Ambi  Pasha,  who  headed  the  revolt  of 
the  Egyptians  against  oppression,  cor- 
ruption, and  persecution.  It  might  be  said 
of  the  whole  history  of  our  interference 
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in  Egyptian  affairs,  "  'Twere  long  to  tell 
and  sad  to  trace,*'  and  the  sooner  we 
could  get  rid  of  the  ignominj  of  remaining 
in  Egypt  as  conquerors  of  a  people 
struggling  to  be  free  the  better.  It 
was  our  duty  to  our  interests,  pledges, 
and  traditions  as  a  libertj-loving  people  to 
retire  from  the  position  in  which  we  were 
now  placed. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  again  proposed,  ^^  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair.'* 

CIVIL  SEKVICE  REFORM. 

Mr.   HANBURY    (Preston)   rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission    on     Civil    Establishments. 
Having    pointed    out     that    there    was 
nothing  of  a  Party  nature  involved  in  the 
question,  he  stated  that  in  the  year  1886 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed   by 
the  late  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
Civil    Service   generally,  partly  for  the 
purpose    of    ascertaining    how   far    the 
organisation  under  the  Pla3rfair  scheme 
was  working  successfully,  and   how  far 
the  numbers  and  cost  of  the  Civil  Service 
generally  might  be  reduced  without  any 
loss  of  efficiency  to  the  Public  Service. 
In    September,    1888,   the    Commission 
issued  its  second  Report,  in  which  they 
made    certain     recommendations.      The 
first  was   that  means   should   be   taken 
to  ascertain  with  regard  to  each  Depart- 
ment what  the  normal  establishment  of 
that  Department  should  be  ;  that  power 
should  be  given  to  revise  the  strength  of 
that  Department  from  year  to  year,  giving 
the  Treasury  or  some  body  iu  the  future 
the  power  to  reduce  these  establishments 
as  well  as  to  check  their  growth,  which 
latter  was  the  only  power  the  Treasury 
up  to  that  time  possessed.     The  second 
recommendation,  briefly  stated,  amounted 
to  this — that  iustead  of  having  a  large 
Upper  Division  and  a  Lower  Division  not 
very  much  larger,  in  future,  in  all  Depart- 
ments where  there  was  a  necessity  for  an 
Upper  or  First  Division  at  all,  it  should 
be  very  much  smaller,  and  that  the  great 
gulf  hitherto  fixed  either  by  regulation  or 
by  practice  between  the  first  and  second, 
or  Upper  and  Lower  Division,  should  be 
swept  away  once  and  for  all,  and  that 
Lower  Division  clerks  should  have  every 
opportunity    of     rising     to     a    Higher 
Division,  and  that  promotion  should  take 
place  by  merit  only.      Another  recom- 


mendation was  that  there  should  be  uni- 
form regulations  and  rules  governing  the 
administration  of  all  these  Departments, 
and  one  reason  for  making  that  recom- 
mendation was  in  order  to  facilitate  trans- 
fers which  would  have  the  effect  of 
opening  out  greater  chances  of  promotion 
for  really  efficient  servants  and  enabling 
redundant  clerks  to  be  transferred  from 
one  Department  to  another.  The  Royal 
Commission,  looking  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  place  the  system  of  pensions  was 
a  very  costly  one  indeed,  and  in  the 
second  place  that  under  the  existing 
system  there  were  very  few  opportunities 
of  removing  from  the  Public  Service 
servants  who  had  either  ceased  to  be  com- 
petent or  who  had  risen  to  a  rank  in  the 
Service  they  were  not  fitted  to  occupy, 
felt  that  some  means  should  be  enforced 
by  which  these  officers  could  be  retired 
from  the  Service,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  a  system  of  pensions 
which,  whilst  doing  justice  to  the  valuable 
servants  of  the  State,  should  cost  some- 
thing less  than  the  system  which  had 
hitherto  done  so  much  to  swell  the  Non- 
effective Vote.  The  first  step  which  the 
Royal  Commission  suggested,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  recommendations,  was  to 
appoint  a  body  which,  acting  under  the 
Treasury,  should  have  more  power  to 
control  the  Public  Service  and  the  various 
Departments  than  had  been  the  case  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  two  main  faults 
in  connection  with  the  Treasury  control 
over  the  other  Departments  of  the 
Civil  Service  were  these  : — It  had  hardlv 
sufficient  touch  with  the  other 
Departments,  and  it  was  not  able 
to  take  the  initiative  in  reforming  those 
other  Departments,  which  he  was  inclined 
to  think  was  somewhat  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  instead  of  the  Treasury  being  a 
strong  body  drawing  some  of  the  more 
efficient  servants  from  other  public 
Departments  to  itself,  whenever  a  good 
appointment  was  going  in  any  other 
Department  it  sent  away  one  of  its  own 
clerks,  and  so  weakened  the  Treasury, 
which  ought  to  be  a  strong  controlling 
body  in  public  administration.  The 
object  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission was  to  inaugurate  a  body  which 
should  be  able  to  initiate  reform  ;  which 
should  be  more  in  touch  with  the  rest  of 
the  Departments  than  the  Treasury  had 
been  hitherto ;  and  which  would  not 
merely  be  able  tr.  prevent  any  excess  in 
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numbers  and  salaries,  but  should  always 
be  able,  when  occasion  arose,  actually  to 
reduce  the  numbers  in  a  given  Depart- 
ment. In  order  to  do  that,  the  Royal 
Commission  recommended  that  every 
Department  should  at  once  be  called  upon 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  showing  exactly 
how  many  men  would  be  required  to 
form  the*  Department  and  what  salaries 
they  should  receive.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  that  recommendation  had  not  been 
carried  out  by  all  the  Departments.  The 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  was 
that  all  the  Departments  of  the  Civil 
Service  should  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
that  they  should  all  be  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  regulations,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  privileged  Depart- 
ments. He  hoped  in  future  the  Govern- 
ment would  see  that  such  was  the  case. 
There  was  one  Department  there  was  no 
excuse  for — namely,  the  Foreign  Office 
— which  had  actually  refused  to  listen  in 
any  way  to  the  Government  or  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  had  not  formulated  any 
scheme  such  as  had  been  suggested.  If 
there  was  one  Department  which  wanted 
looking  into,  and  thoroughly  to  have  the 
public  eye  brought  upon  it,  so  that  it 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
other  Departments,  it  undoubtedly  was 
the  Foreign  Office.  There  was  another 
Department  which  had  not  formulated 
any  scheme — namely,  the  India  Office. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  India 
Office  stood  in  a  somewhat  different  posi- 
tion to  the  other  Departments,  because 
it  was  not  paid  for  by  the  English  rate- 
payers, but  by  the  people  of  India.  But 
he  did  think,  in  common  justice  to  the 
people  of  India,  although  that  Depart- 
ment could  not  be  brought  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Royal  Commission  as  not 
being  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  treated  differently  to  the  other  Depart- 
ments, and  the  India  Office  ought  to  be 
forced  to  comply  with  the  new  regula- 
tions laid  down  for  the  Civil  Service. 
This  normal  establishment,  when  once  it 
could  be  formulated,  was  to  be  inquired 
into  at  once,  and  periodically.  There 
tvas  also  to  be  a  permanent  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  an  officer  of  the 
Trsasurv  and  the  heads  of  four  other 
Departments  ;  and  this  new  Committee 
was  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
stated,  of  suggesting  reforms,  securing 
uniformity     of  regulations,    and    facili- 
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tating  transfers.  The  proceedings  of  this 
Committee  were  to  be  recorded.  He  did 
not  find  any  Order  of  Council  dealing 
with  that  permanent  Committee  ;  or  that 
any  steps  had  been  taken  to  insure  that 
its  proceedings  should  be  recorded  or  its 
recommendations  put  on  record.  He 
thought  that  record  was  an  important 
matter,  in  order  that  they  might  see  how 
often  the  Committee  sat,  what  evidence 
was  brought  before  it,  and  what  recom- 
mendations were  actually  made.  Nor 
was  he  able  to  see  that  in  the  future  this 
permanent  Committee  was  to  have  any 
initiation  at  all ;  but,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  it  was  only  to  be  called  into  action 
when  the  Treasury  consulted  it.  The 
great  complaint  hitherto  had  been  that 
the  Treasury  had  no  initiative,  and, 
therefore,  reforms  in  the  Civil  Service 
could  not  be  regularly  carried  out ;  but  if 
the  Treasury,  having  no  initiative  itself, 
was  to  call  into  action  a  permanent  Com- 
mittee which  in  itself  had  no  initiative, 
he  was  afraid  they  would  be  no  nearer 
reform  than  they  were  before.  He 
believed  it  was  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Treasury  nor  the  permanent  Committee 
would  in  the  future,  any  more  than  in 
the  past,  have  any  power  to  cut  down 
numbers.  That  was  very  important 
indeed,  because  not  only  was  it  desirable 
to  prevent  establishments  growing,  but 
occasions  might  arise  when  it  was  quite 
possible,  and  indeed  desirable,  to  reduce 
the  numbers  in  a  particular  Department. 
He  would  pass  to  the  second  head  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
The  idea  was  that  there  should  be  a 
small  Upper  Division  and  a  much  larger 
Second  Division,  and  that  promotion 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  should  be  by 
merit  alone,  and  not  by  seniority,  because 
he  ventured  to  say  that  the  great  curse 
of  the  Civil  Service  up  to  this  time  had 
been  that  the  good  and  bad  had  gone  up 
to  the  top  together,  and  there  had  been 
no  proper  means  of  promoting  the  meri- 
torious and  keeping  down  those  who  did 
not  deserve  to  rise.  He  recognised  that 
at  the  present  time — and  it  might  be  for 
some  years — it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
promotion  to  many  a  man  who  merited 
it.  Although  there  was  this  gulf  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Division,  still 
there  were  at  the  present  moment,  and 
might  be  for  some  years,  many  re- 
dundant clerks  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  transfer  to  other  Departments,  whom 
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it  would  Dot  be  fair  to  other  Departments  to 
transfer,  andwhom  it  would  be  ruinous  in 
the  interests  of  economy  to  pension  out 
and  retire  from  the  Service  on  the  present 
terms  for  retirement,  which  were  very  ex- 
pensive, and  even  then  the  advantages  to 
the  Second  Division  clerks    would    for 
some  time  be  small,  because  they  had  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  Upper   Division 
had  got  to  be  smaller  in    the    future; 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would 
be  fewer  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  those 
Lower    Division    clerks.       While    pro- 
motion   by    merit     involved    that     ihe 
meritorious  should  rise,  it  was  essential, 
in  order  to  produce  a    state  of    things 
under  which  the  meritorious  should  rise, 
that  they  should   keep  down  and  even 
turn  out  of  the  service  those  who  were 
really  inefficient.     If  they  were  going  to 
keep  down  the  inefficient  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  it  was  most  essential  to  do 
it  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  service,  as 
it  was  more  difficult  to  do  it  later  on. 
One  of  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  had  not  been  carried  out.      They 
recommended    that   with    every    public 
servant  the  first  year  should  be  a  year  of 
real  probation.     In  that  year  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  he  was  thoroughly  fit 
for  the  Public  Service,  because  manv  a  man 
might  pass  by  examination  who  might 
not  have  the  qualities  fitting  him  to  be 
an  efficient  servant  of  the  Crown.       He 
regretted  that  this  valuable  recommenda- 
tion had  been  taken  no  notice  of  what- 
ever. 
•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir    J.  T.  HiBBEBT,  Oldham) 
said  that  the  one  yearns  probation  was 
already  enbodied  in  an  Order  in  Council 
dated  12th  February,  1876. 

Mr.  H anbury  said,  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  shown  to  the  Commission 
that  that  probation  was  never  insisted 
upon  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  passed  from 
that  to  another  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
public  servant  which  the  Commission 
thought  it  necessary  to  insist  upon, 
and  that  was  that  during  the  first  six 
years  of  a  public  servant's  career  in  the 
Lower  Division  his  annual  increment 
should  never  be  granted  to  him  unless 
he  had  a  certificate  issued  by  his 
superiors  saying  he  was  a  person  well 
qualified  to  have  promotion  and  increased 
pay.     That  he  knew  had  been  done,  but 
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the  certificate  had  not  been  recorded;  and 
unless  certificates  of  this  kind  were  re- 
corded good-natured  superiors  were  only 
too  ready  to  regard  incompetent  public 
servants  with  more  laxity  than  if  they 
knew  their  certificates  were  to  be  placed 
on  record,  so  that  if  a  man  they  had 
certified  as  competent  turned  out  to  be  in- 
efficient they  would  be  called  to  account. 
There  was  one  great  evil  the  House 
would  have  to  deal  with.  Before  the 
Commission  witness  after  witness  stated 
that,  often  when  they  tried  to  keep  down 
the  inefficient  members  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice so  that  the  efficient  should  be  pro- 
moted, some  Member  of  Parliament 
went  to  the  Department  and  threatened 
to  raise  a  difficulty  in  the  House  if  pro- 
motion were  not  given  to  a  particular 
man.  It  was  the  London  Members  es- 
pecially who  were  complained  of  ;  and 
if  one  of  these  clerks  happened  to  be  a 
Member's  constituent  it  was  more  than 
the  life  of  the  head  of  a  Department  was 
worth  to  refuse  the  promotion  that  ought 
to  be  withheld  on  public  grounds.  This 
was  a  thing  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Public  Service,  all  hon.  Members  ought 
to  protest  against.  It  was  deteriorating 
to  the  Public  Service.  He  did  not  say 
hon.  Members  were  not  entitled  to  speak 
on  general  grounds  ;  but  they  ought  not 
to  go  to  the  head  of  a  Department  and 
terrorise  him  into  giving  promotion  to 
any  individual  who  did  not  deserve  it. 
Another  thing  that  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  more  vigorously  than  had  been  done 
by  Order  in  Council  was  the  prohibition 
of  private  work  in  office  hours  and  the 
holding  of  offices  connected  with  public 
Companies,  which,  diverted  public  ser- 
vants from  their  official  duties  during 
office  hours.  A  public  servant  ought  not 
to  be  serving  as  a  Director  when  he  was 
required  to  be  in  his  office,  and  in  his 
office  he  ought  not  to  engage  in  private 
work.  He  would  point  out  that  it  was 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  servants 
themselves  that  they  should  give  their 
whole  time,  because  if  they  did  not  they 
were  not  qualified  to  receive  their 
pensions ;  therefore,  in  their  own  interests, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  comply  with 
these  conditions.  The  Commission 
strongly  urged  that  the  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  they 
then  quoted  a  very  admirable  regulation 
of  the  Colonial  Office  which,  he  was  sorry 
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to  saj,  was  the  only  office  that  carried 
out  a  strict  regulation  of  this  kind.  What 
had  the  Order  in   Council  done  ?     He 
thought,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  did  really 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tion on  this  subject;  but  it  was  so  loosely 
worded  that  it  failed  to  effect  its  object 
in  one  or  two  particulars.      In  the  first 
place,  the  Royal  Commission  did  not  limit 
this   employment   to  Companies,    but  it 
extended   to   work   of  any    kind.     The 
Order  in  Council  only  limited  it  to  work 
in  connection  with  the  management  of 
Companies.      He   was   told    there  were 
several  public  servants  acting  as  auditors 
and    doing    the    work    in   office  hours, 
and,   as    this  was  not  considered  to  be 
management,  the  regulation  was  evaded. 
Then,    again,    he    said   that  all   public 
servants,  both  past  and  future,  whether 
they  had  been  Directors  of  public  Com- 
panies in  the  past,  or  whether  they  in- 
tended  to   be  in   the  future,  should  be 
prohibited  doing  work  of  this  kind.     But 
the  Order  in  Council  did  not  carry  out 
the  object  aimed  at.     It  did  not  say  that 
Directors  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  be 
Directors    of  public   Companies,   but  it 
said  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  accept 
directorships.    It  did  not,  therefore,  touch 
the  case  of  those  who  were  Directors  of 
public  Companies  at  the  time  this  Order 
was   carried   into   effect.      He  hoped  it 
would  be  laid  down  that  during  office 
hours  no  public  servant  should  be  allowed 
to'act  as  a  Director  of  a  public  Company. 
Outside  office  hours,  of  course,  they  had 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  time, 
but   during  office  hours  all  public  ser- 
vants, high  and  low,  should  be  expected 
to  be  in  their  places.     The  Royal  Com- 
mission recommended  that  in  every  De- 
partment of  the  Civil  Service  there  should 
be  an  attendance  book,  and  that  every 
member  in  the  office  should  be  obliged  to 
sign,  thus  showing  when  he  entered  the 
office,  when  he  left  for  luncheon,  when  he 
came  back,  and  when  he  left  the  office 
for  the  evening.     That  rule  was  to  be 
equally  applied  to  both  the  Higher  and 
the  Lower  Divisions.     It  was  no  excuse 
to  say  that  in  the  Higher  Divisions  work 
was  sometimes  done  at  home.     The  in- 
fluence of  example  was  so  great  and  the 
efficiency  of  a  Department  as  a  whole  so 
bound  up  with  this  discipline  that  the  re- 
gulation ought  to  be   strictly   enforced 
instead    of    being  loosely    framed    and  | 
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evaded  as  it  was  now  in  several  cases. 
With  regard  to  the  Lower  Division,  the 
Order  in  Council  was  most  explicit  and, 
to  his  mind,  most  satisfactory.  To  his 
mind  there  should  be  no  distinction.  It 
was  not  ordered  in  the  Higher  Division 
that  the  attendance  book  should  be  signed. 
There  was  no  such  attendance  book  in 
the  Higher  Division. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  regula- 
tion  is  that  an  attendance  book  should  be 
kept  in  every  Department  for  recording 
the  times  of  arrival  and  departure. 

Mr.  HANBURY  wanted  to  know 
why  there  was  this  difference  in  the 
wording  of  the  regulation  ?  In  the 
Lower  Division  it  was  required  that  the 
clerks  should  sign  the  book.  In  the 
Upper  Division  the  clerks  were  not  re- 
quired to  sign  the  book,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  did  not  sign  it.  Why  was 
not  the  regulation  enforced  in  both 
Divisions  ?  The  attendance  book  lay  on 
the  table,  but  how  many  of  the  Upper 
Division  clerks  signed  it  ?  There  was  a 
distinction  which  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion did  not  sanction,  and  which  he 
held  was  thoroughly  unfair.  Again,  the 
holidays  of  the  Higher  Division  were 
much  longer  than  those  of  the  Lower 
Division. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Second  Divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  HANBURY:  Yes;  Second 
Division.  They  should  endeavour  to 
make  a  distinction  ;  but  it  should  not  be 
one  that  gave  an  air  of  superiority  to  one 
Division.  The  interruption  reminded 
him  that  they  wished  to  change  the  names 
of  these  divisions  from  Upper  and  Lower 
to  First  and  Second  Divisions.  That 
was  the  intention — to  put  them  all  on  an 
equal  footing.  These  Second  Division 
men  were  most  meritorious,  and  many  of 
them  were  quite  qualified  to  rise  into  the 
Higher  Divisions  of  the  Service  of  the 
State.  But  these  superior  persons  of  the 
Upper  Division  were  not  to  be  called 
clerks,  but  "  officers ; "  the  term 
"  clerks  "  was  only  for  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion. He  thought  that  was  really  ridicu- 
lous. As  he  was  saying,  the  Higher 
Division  had  longer  holidays  than  the 
Lower  Division.  Under  10  years'  ser- 
vice the  Upper  Division  had  36  days 
holidays,  while  the  Lower  Division  men 
had  only  14  days.  Over  10  years  it 
was  48  days  and  21   days,  respectively* 
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There  was  another  recommendation  both 
in  the  interest  of  merit  and  of  economy, 
and  that  was  that  all  the  serytces  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  whole,  so  that  every 
clerk  should  be  liable  to  serve,  not  only 
in  his  own  Department,  but  in  any  other 
Department  if  nec^sary.  In  order  to 
carry  out  that  recommendation,  it  was 
necessary  to  warn  persons  entering  the 
Public  Services  that  they  were  so  liable, 
and  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
that  had  been  done  ?  Again,  if  those 
changes  were  to  be  effective,  there  must 
be  attendance  books,  and  the  hours 
should  be  the  same  ;  at  present,  the  First 
Division  clerks  were  only  called  upon  to 
aerve  six  hours,  while  the  Second  Divi- 
sion clerks  were  required  to  serve  seven. 
The  idea  was  that  the  latter  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  serve  the  seven  hours 
without  extra  remuneration.  It  might 
be  doubted  whether  they  had  power  to 
require  them  to  do  so.  He  was  sorry 
that  that  kind  of  distinction  had  been 
drawn,  and  more  favour  shown  to  the 
Upper  Division  than  to  the  Lower. 
What  was  happening  at  the  present 
moment  ?  All  the  clerks  in  the  Lower 
Division  were  serving  seven  hours ;  and 
those  who  were  promoted  before  1889 
were  to  get  a  small  addition  to  their 
salaries ;  an  addition  which  was  hardly 
an  equivalent — £16  he  thought  it  was. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  £15. 

Mb.  H anbury  said,  that  was  not 
an  equivalent.  He  did  not  see  why 
favour  should  be  shown  the  Upper 
Division  clerks  in  this  matter,  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  they  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  seven  hours  as  the 
others  did.  He  was  for  having  the  same 
regulations  guiding  both  Divisions. 
Another  thing  was  that  if  they  were 
going  to  have  a  system  of  transfer  from 
one  Department  to  another  they  should 
retire  all  public  servants  at  one  age. 
Sixty-five  was  the  age  fixed  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  he  regretted  that  there 
were  several  Departments  which  refused 
to  be  guided  by  that  rule.  The  Treasury, 
however,  ought  to  enforce  retirement  at  a 
certain  age.  He  had  only  another  re- 
mark to  make  ;  he  would  not  go  into 
details,  as  he  understood  that  would  be 
done  by  those  following  him.  He  wished 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  system  of 
pensions.  There  were  two  ways  of  deal- 
ing with    them.    If  properly  managed 


they  could  be  used  to  secure  retirement 
even  before  the  age  of  65  in  the  case  of 
inefficient  or  supernumerary  servants;  and 
they  could  be  used  to  effect  great 
economies  in  cutting  down  the  Non- 
effective Votes.  Up  to  recent  times 
pensions  had  been  calculated  on  the 
last  three  years  of  service.  The  Royal 
Commission  recommended  that  the  cal- 
culation should  be  based  on  the  salary  of 
the  last  10  years  ;  and  when  a  Royal 
Commission,  which  had  gone  so 
thoroughly  into  the  matter,  made  such  a 
recommendation,  as  being  just  and  at 
the  same  time  conducive  to  economy,  no 
Government  ought  to  disregard  that  re- 
commendation, and  take  five  years 
instead  of  10  years  as  the  basis  for  cal- 
culation. He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Government 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT:  The  late 
Government. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  He  was  not  re- 
ferring to  one  Government  more  than 
another.  He  was  sorry  to  say  the  late 
Government  was  much  to  blame.  This 
was  no  Party  question  ;  and  he  brought 
it  up  to  enforce  upon  this  Government, 
and  any  other  that  might  come,  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners should  be  carried  out.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  bear  this  in 
mind.  He  had  only  two  objects  in  view. 
One  was  to  make  it  much  more  possible 
in  the  future  to  reward  merit  in  public 
servants  than  it  was  now — it  was  im- 
possible  to  reward  merit  unless  the  in- 
efficient servants  were  got  rid  of  in  some 
way — and  the  second  object  was  to 
promote  economy.  As  to  the  reward  of 
merit,  he  was  sure  he  would  be  borne  out 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler),  who 
sat  on  that  Royal  Commission,  and  who 
had  seen  numbers  of  the  Second  Division 
clerks  and  heard  the  evidence  respecting 
them,  when  he  spoke  of  the  efficient 
aid  which  their  examination  gave  to 
the  Public  Service,  The  examination 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  in  the 
interests  of  the  Public  Service,  and  num- 
bers of  the  men  were,  in  his  opinion, 
qualified  to  hold  the  highest  offices,  and, 
indeed,  to  his  knowledge,  some  of  the 
present  heads  of  Departments  had  risen 
from  the  lower  grades  of  the  Service. 
If  an  opportunity  were  given  to  these 
Second    Division  olerks    of    rising    by 
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steady  degrees,  the  country  would  be  as 
well  served  as  it  had  been  in  the  past, 
and  no  country  had  been  better  served 
than  this  country  by  its  Public  Depart- 
ments. 

Earl  COMPTON  (York,  W.R., 
Barnsley)  said,  he  ventured  to  intnide 
upon  the  House  to  urge  that  the  claims 
of  the  Civil  servants,  to  whom  reference 
had  been  made,  should  be  considered 
without  further  delay.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last 
stating  that  this  was  no  Party  question. 
The  claims  of  these  servants  of  the 
State  deserved  a  patient  hearing,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  be  heard,  and  the 
claims  dealt  with  by  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government.  He  hoped  sincerely 
the  Government  would  be  willing  to 
listen  to  what  they  had  to  state.  As  to 
the  Second  Division  clerks,  the  pro- 
posal brought  forward  involved  no 
question  of  additional  expenditure.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  expense.  He  was 
anxious  to  do  what  he  could  in  the 
direction  of  economy  ;  but,  as  he  had 
said,  there  was  no  additional  expenditure 
involved  in  this  case.  The  hon.  Member 
who  opened  the  discussion  had  alluded 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  as  to  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  door  to  the  Second  Division,  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  rise  up  to  the 
First  Division.  Well,  paragraphs  8,  48, 
and  115  of  the  Report  showed  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  door  should  be 
opened.  If  that  were  the  case,  and 
there  were  meritorious  clerks  whom  they 
all  desired  to  see  promoted,  then,  he 
asked,  why  was  it  that  they  had 
competitive  examinations  ?  Was  it 
because  they  wanted,  in  the  First 
Division,  men  of  ditferent  education,  and 
of  a  different  class,  to  the  men  in  the 
Second  Division  ?  From  an  answer 
which  had  been  given  to  a  question  in 
the  House,  it  would  seem  as  if  only  18 
appointmeuts  had  been  made  from  out- 
side during  the  past  five  years.  But  if 
18  vacancies  had  been  filled  from  outside, 
that  had  been  distinctly  to  the  detriment 
of  those  who  had  waited  for  promotion. 
As  to  the  appointments  made  from  the 
inside  during  the  last  five  years,  he  did 
not  think  there  had  been  more  than 
about  50  promotions  from  the  Second 
Division   to   the   First    Division.      The 
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large  majority  of  these  promotions  had 
been  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Office. 
None  of  them  had  been  made  while  the 
Royal  Commission  sat,  and  the  men  in 
the  Second  Division  were  waiting  in  the 
expectation  that  something  would  be  done 
to  advance  their  interests  ;  but  they 
had  been  disappointed.  In  the  Legacy 
Duty  Office  this  year  there  had  been  an 
open  competitive  examination.  At  that 
time  eight  Second  Division  clerks  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Office  were  pro- 
moted, and  11  clerks  entered  by  com- 
petition. But  what  happened  ?  Why, 
notwithstanding  that  the  eight  who  were 
promoted  had  been  working  in  the  Office 
and  were  familiar  with  all  its  routine, 
they  were  made  inferior  to  the  11  who 
were  brought  in  from  outside.  Over  the 
heads  of  the  eight  were  placed  men  who 
had  no  experience  of  the  office  or  of  the 
duties,  and  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Department  would  know  that  these 
Second  Division  clerks  who  had  been 
promoted,  and  who  had  frequently  had 
to  do  First  Division  work  before  their 
promotion,  were  set  to  teach  their  duty 
to  those  who  came  in  from  the  outside 
and  who  were  placed  over  their  heads. 
What  he  wished  to  know  was,  whv  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
competitive  examination  ?  Was  the 
reason  because  the  Department  required 
men  of  a  different  social  status  in  the 
First  Division,  and  of  higher  education 
to  the  men  in  the  Second  Division  ?  If 
that  were  so,  why  were  not  the  Second 
Division  clerks  allowed  the  chance  of 
entering  into  the  competitive  examina- 
tions with  outsiders  ?  At  any  rate, 
they  should  be  allowed  that  chance. 
Moreover,  the  Second  Division  clerks 
were  anxious  to  have  some  answer  to  the 
numerous  requests  they  had  preferred. 
They  had  a  right  to  know  what  it  was 
that  disqualified  them  from  taking  the 
vacancies  which  now  and  then  occurred 
instead  of  having  those  vacancies  filled 
up  from  the  outside.  He  was  sure  the 
Treasury  was  anxious  to  do  what  was 
right  in  the  matter,  but  he  thought  that 
many  just  claims  had  been  overlooked. 

•Mr.  COHEN  (Islington,  E.)  said,  he 
desired  to  address  the  House  for  a  short 
time  on  this  matter,  because  he  had  more 
than  once  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  the  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
recomipendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
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siou  of    which  the  Civil    Service  com- 
piaiued,   aud   of   which    they    were  the 
victims.     Tile    particular    class    whose 
case  he  wished  to  briug  under  the  uotice 
of  the  House  were  the  Second  Division, 
and  this  because  their  case  was  one  than 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
one  more  hard  or  more  unjust.     Nor  was 
there,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  a  show  of 
justification  or  excuse  for  those  broken 
promises — because  promises  they  were, 
as    he    would   show  the    House.       He 
recollected  the  remarks  only  last  week  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to 
increase  of  salaries  in  the  great  Govern- 
ment Departments,  and  he  deprecated  as 
much  as  any  hon.  Member  the  pressure 
which   he  was  told    was  put  on  candi- 
dates  to  use  their  influence  to  make  the 
State   more   generous,    and    to    redress 
grievances  which  were  sometimes  wholly 
imaginary.     No  such  pressure  had  been 
put  on  him,  and  he   would  have  paid  no 
attention  to  it  if  it  had  been  tried.     But 
the  case  of  the   Second  Division  in  the 
Civil   Service  involved  no  extra  cost  to 
the  State.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  Second  Division  were 
satisfied  the  State  would  be  pecuniarily 
a   gainer,   and   a    system    of   promotion 
from  the   Second  to  the  First  Division 
would   be   established    which    would    be 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Service, 
and  which  would  be  in    harmony  alike 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  policy. 
The    Second    Division   constituted    the 
great  bulk  of  the  Clerical  Establishments 
of  the  Public  Offices,  aud  now  had  con- 
siderably over  3,000  clerks.  The  majority 
of  these  had  given  over   10  years'  ser- 
vice, and   many  over    17   years.     They 
acquitted   themselves   creditably  in    the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  Ridley 
Commission,  the  Treasury,   the   perma- 
nent     heads   of   Departments,    and    the 
right  hon.  Gentleman   the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  successively  paid  high 
and  well-merited  tributes  to  the  qualifica- 
tions   of   the    men    who   composed    the 
Second      Division.      Nevertheless,     the 
avenues  of  promotion  had  been,  and,  as 
far  as  could   be  seen,  were  likely  to  re- 
main, closed  against  this  meritorious  class, 
aud  this   in  spite  of   a   letter  from  the 
,-5hf»e^ury  in  1884  stating  that  their  Lord- 
ships^looked  forward  to  the  First  Divi- 
aiou   being  largely  replenished  from  the 
Second  Division.  "  Looked  forward."  Yes ; 


and* so  did  the  Second  Division  clerks 
themselves.  And  they  were  still  looking 
forward.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  told  him  that 
afternoon  that  his  intentions  which  he 
announced  to  the  House  on  1 1  th  March 
remained  unaltered.  But  was  it  not  time 
to  get  beyond  the  stage  of  "  looking  for- 
ward "  and  of  good  intentions  ?  The 
Ridley  Cmmission  in  paragraph  8  of  the 
Second  Report  reported — 

"  We  think  the  door  of  promotion  to  all  the 
upper  posts  should  be  opened  to  any  clerk  who 
has  shown  that  he  jK)8sesse8  the  necessary 
qualifications." 

He  ventured  to  submit  that  this  recom- 
mendation contained  only  the  rudimentary 
principle  on  which  any  business  establish- 
ment would  be  conducted.  In  such 
establishments  the  heads,  in  their  own 
interest,  would  desire  that  the  responsible 
and  higher  posts  should  be  filled  by  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  their  work  had 
been  matured  by  long  service  in  their 
various  offices  ;  and  surely  such  expecta- 
tions of  advancement,  if  not  known  to  be 
entirely  illusory,  constituted  of  themselves 
a  valuable  stimulant  to  industry  and  zeal, 
which  were  in  themselves  the  highest  and 
best  contribution  to  efficiency  and  good 
organisation  in  any  office.  In  paragraph 
118  of  the  same  Ridley  Report  the  Com- 
missioners reported — 

"  The  essence  of  their  proiKJsal  is  to  assign  a 
greatly-increasecl  share  of  work  to  the  Second 
Division,  and  in  connection  with  this  object  to 
improve  their  standard  of  pay,  and  to  attach  to 
their  class  certain  specific  staff  apjwintments  for 
which  they  are  specially  qualified." 

Not  only  had  that  recommendation  not 
been  acted  upon,  but  it  had  been  flagrantly 
disregarded, 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  No,  no  I 
•Mk.  COHEN  said,  the  statistics 
would  prove  that  he  was  right. 
He  believed  that  the  whole  of  the 
vacancies  in  the  Fu-st  Division  during 
the  last  four  years,  instead  of  being 
awarded  to  experienced  Second  Division 
clerks,  had  been  given  to  young  men  out- 
side the  Service  who  were  without  any 
previous  training  or  experience,  but  were 
placed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  above  the 
heads  of  the  older  Civil  servants.  When 
these  young  men  were  imported  into  the 
Service  over  the  heads  of  the  Second 
Division  clerks  it  was  the  Second  Division 
clerks  that  trained  the  new  arrivals.  The 
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Ridley  Commission  recommended  that  the 
doors  of  promotion  should  be  open  to  all 
deserving  clerks.     When  he  stated  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Chief  Secretary's  Office,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade — and  even  there  the  exceptions 
were   extremely  limited — no  promotions 
to  the  First  Division  from  the  Second 
Division  had  been  made  in  any  Depart- 
ment presided  over  by  Cabinet  Ministers, 
it  would  be  realised  that  the  prospect  of 
promotion  held  out  to  the  Second  Divi- 
sion clerks  had  been  completely  illusory 
and  deceptive,  and  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ridley  Commission  on  this 
head  had  been  flagrantly  ignored.     But 
not  only  was  the  course  taken  unjust  and 
unnatural,  but  it  was  extravagant,  for  the 
salary   of   a   new  arrival   placed  in  tne 
First  Division  started  at  £150  or  £200  a 
year ;    if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Second 
Division  clerk  was  promoted  to  the  First 
Division,    a    vacancy    in     the     Second 
Division    would    be    created,    and    the 
person  appointed  to  fill  it  would  begin 
with  a  salary  of  £70  a  year.     He  did  not 
believe  such  a  system  as  he  had  described, 
unjust  and  extravagant  as  he  had  shown 
it   to   be,  was  approved  by   right   hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite 
any  more  than  he  believed  it  was  by  the 
House.     Indeed,  he  thought  it  would  not 
exist  if  only  right  hon.  Gentlemen  could 
spare  the  time  to  look  into  the  matter  a 
little  for  themselves,  instead  of  leaving  it 
entirely  to  the  permanent  Heads  of  their 
Departments.     It  was  with   this  object 
that   he   had   ventured    to    make   these 
remarks,  and  not,  he  assured  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  from  any  spirit  of  in- 
subordination     amongst      the     Second 
Division    itself.       In     the    interest     of 
economy  and  justice,  he  commended  the 
subject  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  he 
hoped     it      would     receive     his     early 
attention,  and  in  that  case  he  was  con- 
fident that  a  grievance  which  was  unjust, 
and  which  arose  from  unfulfilled  engage- 
ments and  unredeemed  promises,  would 
not  any  longer  remain  unredressed. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  had  to 
thank  the  hon.  Member  who  had  intro- 
duced this  question  for  the  very  fair  and 
candid  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt 
with  the  question.  He  could  say  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  observations  of 
the  other  speakers.  This  was  not  a 
Party  matter,  or  one  affecting  the  present 

Mr.  Cohen 


Government  alone.     It  was  a   question 
as  to  whether  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ridley  Commission  had  been  faith- 
fully and  fairly  carried  out.     Looking  at 
the  importance  of  these  recommendations, 
he  might  say  that  they  had  been  carried 
out  faithfully  to  a  large  extent,  though 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  they  had 
not  been  carried  out  completely.  This  was, 
however,  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  carried   out  more  completely   in  the 
future.      The    difficulties    of    the    case 
were  very  great.     The  late  Government, 
through  the  Treasury,  had  to  deal  with 
the  difficulties,  and  ho  thought  that  any- 
one who  looked  at  the  question  with  an 
open  mind  would  admit  that  those  diffi- 
culties had  been  dealt  with  very  fairly  by 
the  Treasury.     He  did  not  say  that  in 
every  instance  the  Treasury  carried  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
for,   of   course,   they   had   to   encounter 
difficulties  which  the  Commission  were 
not   aware   of.      He   thought   he   could 
show  the   House   how    far    the   recom- 
mendations had  been  carried  out.     One 
recommendation     was     that     a     normal 
establishment  of  each  Department  should 
be  formulated.     No  doubt  that  should  be 
done,  but  the  Treasury  had  no  power  to 
deal  with  the  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  nor  with  the  India  Office,  and 
very    little    power    to    deal    with     the 
establishment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Foreign  Office  was  not  included  in 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Ridley  Com- 
mission.     It  was  dealt  with  separately 
by  the  Royal  Commission  in  their  fourth 
Report.       The   only   other   Department 
that  had  not  formulated  a  scheme  was 
the  Admiralty,  and  there  was  good  reason 
why    the   Admiralty   had    not   prepared 
one.     It  was  owing  to  the  large  numbers 
of    the    Upper    Division    in    that    De- 
partment.     Those  numbers  were  being 
largely  reduced  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
brought  down  to  a  certain  number,  the 
Admiralty   were   quite    ready   to   bring 
forward  a  scheme.     In  every  Department 
other   than   those   named    schemes   had 
been   formulated.      The   next    question 
raised  was   that  of   a  permanent  Com- 
mittee, upon  which  point  the  Treasury 
did  not  agree  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ridley  Commission,  and   had,  in 
his  opinion,  good  reason  for  not  carrying 
it  out.     The  Treasury  felt  that,  as  long 
as  they  were  responsible,  they  were  th^ 
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people  who  ought  to  decide  as  to  the 
constitution  and  revision  of  the  staff  of 
auj  Department.  They  had  appointed 
from  jear  to  year  a  Committee  to  deal 
with  disputed  questions  of  estahlishments. 
At  the  commencement  of.  each  calendar 
year  a  Consultatiye  Committee,  consisting 
of  five  members,  was  appointed.  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  that 
Committee  this  year  were  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  Milner,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment; Mr.  Meade,  of  the  Colonial 
Office  ;  Sir  Evan  Mac-Gr^gor,  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  Sir  Reginald  Welby,  of  the 
Treasury  ;  and  Mr.  Courthope,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Hanbury)  had 
referred  to  the  reduction  of  the  numbers 
in  the  Departments. 

Mr.  hanbury  :  I  asked  if  there 
was  power  to  reduce  the  establishments. 
Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  There  is 
power. 
Mr.  hanbury  :  Who  can  do  it  ? 
•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said, 
the  Treasury  could  reduce  them. 
Reductions  had  already  taken  place  in 
several  of  the  Departments,  but  the 
work  of  carrying  out  the  Commission's 
recommendations  required  time,  and  none 
of  them  would  like  to  do  anything  harsh 
with  respect  to  either  the  Upper  Division 
or  the  Second  Division  clerks.  The 
hon<  Member  opposite  said  there  should 
be  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  all 
Departments.  He  (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert) 
quite  agreed  that  this  was  a  desirable 
object  to  have  in  view,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  practicable,  in  view 
of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  two 
Divisions,  to  have  the  same  rules  in  both 
of  them.  Hon.  Members  were  aware 
that  the  lengths  of  the  holidays  were  not 
the  same  in  each  Division,  although  sick 
leave  was  the  same  for  both.  As  to 
hours,  both  the  Upper  and  the  Second 
Divisions  were  being  gradually  brought 
under  the  seveu-hours  system.  An 
additional  payment  of  £15  had  been 
made  to  Second  Division  clerks  for  the 
extra  hour's  work,  and  he  believed  that 
in  all  the  Departments  the  Second 
Division  clerks  now  attended  for  seven 
hours,  and  in  all  Departments,  except  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Home  Office,  and 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  also  gave  seven  'hours 
attendance.     It  had  not   been   thought, 


however,  that  those  in  receipt  of  the 
higher  scales  of  salaries  were  entitled  to 
an  increase  of  pay  for  the  seventh  hour. 
With  reference  to  pensions,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  no  doubt  recommended  that 
the  whole  system  of  pensions  should  be  re- 
vised, and  the  late  Government  brought 
in  a  Bill  on  the  subject.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted,  not  having  been  in  the  House 
at  the  time,  that  Bill  was  not  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book.  He  quite  admitted 
the  force  of  the  reasoning  in  favour  of 
the  re-introduction  of  that  Bill  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible.  The  present 
Government  had  their  hands  full 
for  the  moment,  and  he  could 
not  undertake  that  it  should  be 
brought  in  during  the  present  Session, 
but  he  sympathised  so  much  with  the 
objects  of  the  measure  that  he  should 
use  his  influence  to  obtain  its  re-introduc- 
tion, if  possible,  at  a  later  period.  Until 
that  Bill  had  been  carried  into  law  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  whole 
of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  had  been  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.  Everyone  had  spoken  very 
warmly  of  the  Second  Division  clerks. 
He  himself  had  every  sympathy  with 
the  Second  Division  clerks,  and  he  quite 
admitted  that  they  were  well  qualified 
for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  even 
for  the  work  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  do  if  they  were  promoted  to  a  higher 
position.  Here  a  difficulty  at  once  arose. 
They  could  not  be  promoted  until  there 
were  vacancies  ;  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  large  number  of  First  Division 
clerks  had  been  reduced.  At  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  amount  of  promotion 
had  taken  place  during  the  short  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  Commission 
had  reported.  As  many  as  28  clerks  had 
been  transferred  from  different  offices  to 
other  offices  since  the  Report  was  issued, 
and  the  promotions  of  Second  Division 
clerks  had  been  much  more  numerous 
than  hon.  Members  fancied.  His  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Compton)  had  asked  why 
Second  Division  clerks  should  not  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  higher  appoint- 
ments like  people  outside.  He  (Sir  J. 
T.  Hibbert)  did  not  see  any  objection  to 
their  being  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
higher  appointments.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  have  just  the  same  opportunity 
of    doing    so    as   young  men  from  the 
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Universities,  and  they  had,  in  fact,  the 
same  opportunity. 

Earl  COMPTON  :  I  bQg  my  right 
hon.  Friend's  pardon.  I  first  of  all  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  no  competi- 
tive examination  at  all.  If  there  must 
be  an  examination,  of  course  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  compete. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would 
deal  with  the  question  of  open  com- 
petitive examination  presently.  The 
number  of  appointments  of  Second 
Division  clerks  to  the  Upper  Divisions 
and  to  higher  posts  since  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  had  been  as 
follows — namely,  Admiralty  1 7,  Board  of 
Trade  3,  Bankruptcy  Department  6, 
Patent  Office  1,  Chief  Secretary's  Office 
(Ireland)  4,  Customs  2,  Fishery  Board 
for  Scotland  1,  Inland  Revenue  50,  Irish 
Land  Commission  2,  Local  Government 
Board  (England)  5,  Local  Government 
Board  (Ireland)  1,  Public  Works  Office 
(Ireland)  7,  Science  and  Art  Department 
1,  Secretary  for  Scotland's  Office  1, 
Valuation  Office  (Dublin)  6,  War  Office  1, 
Woods  and  Forests  Office  1,  or  a  total  of 
109.  Duiing  the  same  period  the  number 
of  appointments  which  had  been  made 
from  outside  by  the  scheme  of  exami- 
nation, known  as  Class  I.,  was  only 
18.  He  did  not  think  the  comparison 
between  the  two  sets  of  figures  was  at 
all  unfavourable  as  far  as  the  Second 
Division  clerks  were  concerned.  As  to 
what  had  just  been  said  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Compton),  he  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Ridley  Commission  in  their 
Report.     The  Commissioners  said — 

"  It  is  desirable  to  secure  young  men  of  more 
liberal  education  for  those  posts  in  the  Service 
which  are  not  simply  clerical,  but  demand  a 
wider  and  more  cultivat^l  view  of  public  affairs 
than  can,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  from  youths 
entering  by  the  lower  examination.  The  Com- 
missioners agree  with  the  Playfair  Commission 
that  the  best  preparation  for  the  Upper  Division 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  purt*ly  clerical  routine 
of  the  ordinary  clerkships,  though  there  may  be 
exceptions." 

In  face  of  that  Report,  he  did  not  think 
the  Treasury  were  to  blame  for  allowing 
the  limited  competition  which  had  been 
permitted  during  the  last  four  and  a-half 
years.  The  hon.  Member  for  Preston  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  had  said  the  Treasury  was  not 
in  touch  with  other  Departments,  and 
that  it  weakened  itself  by  sending  away 
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its  men.  He  did  not  think  this  was  at 
all  a  true  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Treasury  acted.  He  did  not  think 
the  Treasury  were  disposed  in  any  way 
to  place  themselves  in  a  superior  position 
to  other  Departments,  or  to  press  forward 
their  own  members  against  the  interests 
of  other  Departments.  In  conclusion,  he 
had  only  to  say  that  if  time  were  allowed 
for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ridley  Commission,  they  would  be 
carried  out  not  only  with  justice,  but 
with  advantage  to  all  parties  concerned, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  due  regard  for 
considerations  of  economy.  The  question 
would  be  dealt  with  in  full  sympathy 
with  those  who  would  be  influenced 
by  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  His  own  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  those  who  wished 
to  raise*  themselves  to  higher  posi- 
tions, and  all  he  desired  to  insist  upon 
was  that  they  should  be  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  duties  they  undertook 
faithfully  and  well.  The  Civil  Service 
of  our  country  was  an  efficient  body,  and 
one  which  he  believed  would  bear  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  Civil  Service 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
He  thought  the  country  was  most 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  body  of  men 
at  its  disposal,  and  he  trusted  that,  what- 
ever changes  were  made,  the  result  would 
be  to  strengthen  and  not  to  weaken  the 
Service  in  any  one  of  its  Departments. 

Mr.  FREEMAN-MITFORD  (War- 
wick, Stratford)  said,  that,  as  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission,  he 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  The  Commission  were  entirely 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Service  that  evwy 
recruit  who  joined  the  Civil  Service 
should  feel  that  he  carried  the  marshal^s 
baton  in  his  knapsack,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  felt  it  to  be  most  important 
that  all  promotions  from  the  Lower  to 
the  Upper  Division  should  be  fully 
justified  by  the  qualifications.  Whilst 
they  thought  that  in  the  larger  number 
of  cases  such  promotion  was  most 
desirable,  they  took  the  view  that  there 
would  always  be  a  large  number  of  posts 
for  which  liberal  education  and  very  high 
training  would  perhaps  aflbrd  a  better 
qualification  than  could  be  gained  by  mere 
clerical  work  in  a  Public  Office.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Preston  had  spoken  as 
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to  tbe  desirability   of    baying  uniform 
niles  in  tbe  Service.    Tbat  sounded  very 
well,  but   tbe   suggestion  would   prove 
very  difficult  to  carry  into  effect,  because 
tbe   work   of  tbe  various    Departments 
differed    very    materially ;     and  tbougb 
tbe  rules  framed  migbt  recommend  tbem- 
selves  for  favourable  consideration  on  tbe 
ground   of    uniformity,   tbey   would   be 
more  frequently  honoured  in  tbe  breach 
than  in  the  observance,  and  would  lead 
to  inconvenience  and  frequent  appeals  to 
a  higher   authority.     And  so,  again,  a 
uniform   seven  hours   rule   bad   a   very 
catching  sound.    He,  however,  preferred 
tbe  old  system,  so  far,  certainly,  as  the 
Upper  Division  clerks  were  concerned, 
for  under  tbat  system  they  had  a  loyal 
body  of  men  who  attended  their  offices 
prepared    to    work,    if    necessary,    any, 
number  of  hours,  and  staying  -with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  so  long  as  there  was 
anything  to  be  done.   He  was  afraid  that, 
by  fixing  a  limit  of  hours,  they  would  do 
away  with  that  esprit  de  corps  which  in 
former  times  had  carried  Civil  servants 
through  hard  work  and  great  difficulties. 
The  bon.  Member  for  Preston  had  dilated 
upon  what   he  termed  the  extravagant 
charge   for   technical    pensioners.       He 
complained  that  these  men  were  brought 
into  the  Service  late  in  life,  and  became 
entitled  to  a  pension  after  a  very  short 
period.     But  he  omitted  to  mention  that 
they   obtained  their  special   knowledge 
and  training  at  very  great  cost  to  them- 
selves,  and   that  what   tbey   earned   in 
tbe  Public  Service  tbey  could  more  than 
command  outside.     Consequently,  it  was 
hardly  just  to  them  to  suggest  that  they 
were  too  heavy  a  charge  on  the  State  in 
respect   of    pensions,   seeing   that    they 
sacrificed  much  while  tbey  were  in  the 
Public  Service.     A  good  deal  had  been 
said  about   eliminating  unfit  men   from 
tbe  Service,  but  it  was  the  House  itself 
that  was  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
the  retention  of  such  men.     The  perma- 
nent head  of  a  Department  might  advise 
tbe  Minister  to  get  rid  of  certain  public 
servants,  and  the  Minister  migbt  be  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  the  recommen- 
dation, but  political  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  him,  and  it  became  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  act  on  the  only  advice 
to  which  in  such  matters  he  ought  to  pay 
any  attention.     He  hoped  hon.  Members 
would  take  heed  of  this,  for  great  injury 
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to  individuals  and  to  the  Public  Service 
was  often  done,  through  their  inter- 
ference, out  of  kindness  of  heart,  on  be- 
half of  men  for  whom  they  were  pressed 
to  use  their  influence. 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  N.)  said, 
he  bad  been  a  little  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  observations  of  the  last 
speaker  (Mr.  Freeman-Mitford),  who  had 
qualified  considerably  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  to  which 
he  himself  was  a  party,  especially  by  his 
references  to  the  claims  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  appointments  from  outside 
the  Service.  One  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ridley  Commission  was  as 
follows  : — 

'•  We  think  the  door  of  promotion  to  all  the 
upper  posts  should  be  open  to  any  clerk  who 
has  shown  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  discharging  them  efficiently." 

He  thought,  in  these  days  of  general 
education,  that  these  advantages,  com- 
bined with  official  training,  constituted 
quite  as  good  a  qualification  as  mere 
general  instruction,  and  he  was  sure 
the  majority  of  those  who  had  been 
appointed  to  tbe  higher  posts  had  justi- 
fied the  training  of  which  they  had  had 
tbe  advantage  in  their  various  Depart- 
ments. He  was  afraid  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury — as  to  whose  good  intentions 
he  entertained  no  doubt — had  not  com- 
pletely proved  his  case  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject — namely,  the  business 
organisation  of  the  State  Departments. 
Pe  had  declared  that  the  Government 
had  faithfully  carried  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  '*  to  a 
very  large  extent."  In  dealing  with 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  frequent 
observations  had  been  made  about 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  become  an 
example  of  the  best  employer ;  but 
what,  he  ventured  to  ask,  would  be 
said  of  a  private  employer  who,  in  dealing 
with  his  employisy  was  able,  after  a  con- 
siderable term,  only  to  say  that  be  had 
performed  his  obligations  *^  faithfully 
to  a  very  large  extent  ?  **  What  were 
the  figures  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
mentioned  ?  He  had  told  them  that  109 
appointments  had  been  made  from  within 
the  office  and  18  from  outside.  He 
failed  entirely  to  see  why  those  18 
appointments  should  have  been  made, 
at  any  rate,  without  the    competition  of 
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existing  Civil  servants.  The  Government 
had  carried  out  their  obligations,  but 
only  to  a  partial  extent,  and  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice was  still  asked  to  **  wait.*'  How  long? 
He  had  some  time  since  the  advan- 
tage of  presiding  over  a  meeting 
of  Civil  servants,  which  was  likewise 
attended  bj  many  hon.  Members  of 
Parliament  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  and  what  they  heard  there 
convinced  them  that  the  Civil  servants 
were  labouring  under  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  injustice  ;  and  although  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  very  temperately 
expressed,  the  importance  of  its  influence 
was  not  to  be  ignored.  Hope  deferred 
made  the  heart  grow  sick,  and  the 
absence  of  hope  of  promotion  in  the 
Service  was  productive  of  a  feeling  of 
despair  which  could  only  have  most 
unfortunate  results.  The  absence  of 
prospects  of  promotion  among  the 
Second  Division  clerks  was  such  as 
to  prevent  them  hopefully  and  help- 
fully rendering  to  the  State  a  full 
measure  of  service,  such  as  would  be 
given  when  the  State  recognised  its 
reciprocal  liability.  He  based  the  claim 
of  th6  clerks  of  the  Second  Division  on 
the  ground  of  justice.  A  very  large 
amount  of  stagnation  in  the  way  of 
promotion  had  been  proved,  and  without 
the  hope  of  promotion  no  really  good 
work  could  be  done.  He  further  based 
the  claims  of  the  Second  Division  very 
strongly  upon  the  advantage  of  the  State 
itself.  It  was  a  distinct  disadvantage 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  Service  felt 
that  the  door  to  promotion  was  to  a  very 
large  extent  barred ;  and  he  was  certain 
that  if  in  private  establishments  a  policy 
obtained  which  prevailed  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, the  work  would  not  be  so  efficiently 
done  as  now  in  those  establishments.  He 
desired,  further,  to  complain  of  the 
political  disabilities  and  restrictions 
which  were  placed  upon  Post  Office  and 
some  other  Civil  Service  clerks  and 
employ  is  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
public  meeting  and  conference.  The 
franchise  had  been  conferred,  and  its 
usual  incidents  ought  to  accompany  it, 
including  all  ordinary  civic  rights. 
For,  he  ventured  to  assert  it  was  a 
distinct  danger  to  the  State  when 
effective  criticism  through  such  means 
was  denied  to  those  to  whom  the 
franchise  had   been  given.      Otherwise, 
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even  the  franchise  itself  might  become 
a  danger  to  the  State,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  a  right,  the  exercise  of  which 
would  secure  criticism  and  sound  views. 
He  trusted  that  these  limitations  would 
be  removed,  especially  in  the  Post  Office, 
where  complaint  was  the  loudest,  upon 
which  he  appealed  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  was  present,  and  that  some 
of  the  just  causes  of  complaint  which 
had  been  proved  would  be  redressed  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  indicated  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  As  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  whose 
recommendations  have  been  so  ably  ex- 
plained to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Preston,  I  wish  at  once  to  say  I 
cannot  admit  that  those  recommendations 
form  a  contract  with  anybody  whatever. 
The  hon.  Member  had  suggested  that 
they  form  the  basis  of  a  contract  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Civil  Service. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolute  mis- 
apprehension of  the  real  facts.  The 
Crown  empowered  a  certain  number  of 
gentlemen  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
domain  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  it  was 
perfectly  understood  that  the  Government 
had  an  absolute  right  to  reject  or  to 
accept  their  recommendations.  So  far 
as  the  general  scope  of  the  recom- 
mendations is  concerned,  the  Govern- 
ment have  acted  perhaps  as  liberally  as 
most  Governments  do  ;  but  I  must  repeat 
my  protest  against  the  suggestion  that 
those  recommendations  are  to  be  taken 
as  forming  the  basis  of  a  contract.  I 
concur  in  the  recommendation  about 
the  promotion  of  the  Second  Division 
clerks,  but  I  must  at  the  same  time 
point  out  that  the  Commission  also 
said  they  had  no  doubt  it  would  always 
be  necessary  to  introduce  a  very  limited 
number  of  men  by  meant  of  a  higher 
examination  to  fill  directly  some  of  the 
more  important  posts  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice ;  and  if  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  one  recommendation,  weight  must  also 
be  given  to  the  other.  The  fact  that 
only  18  appointments  have  been  made 
from  outside,  as  against  109  from  inside, 
shows  that  the  authorities  are  acting  oo 
the  recommendation.  As  to  the  position 
of  Civil  servants  generally,  I  say  that 
taking  them  man  for  man,  post  for  potty 
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paj  for  pay,  there  is  no  Department  in 
the  Kingdom — bank,  Railway  Company  or 
manufacturing   establishment — that  pays 
anything   like  the   Government  of   this 
country  to  its  permanent  Civil  servants, 
80  far  as  the  Second  Division  clerks  are 
concerned  ;  and  when   the  hon.  Member 
speaks  of  hope  being  dead,  and  suggests 
that  the  absence   of  hope  prevents  the 
proper    discharge  of   duty,   I   think   he 
totally  misconceives  the  position  of  the 
Civil  servants,  the  salaries  they  receive, 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
perform  their  public  duties.     No  class  of 
men  discharge  their  duties  with  greater 
industry  and  greater  ability,  or  contribute 
more    to    the   smooth   working    of    the 
machinery    of  departmental  government. 
After  the   pledge  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  given  on  behalf  of  the  Trea- 
sury, that   the   recommendations  of  the 
Commission    will  be    still   further    con- 
sidered, I  hope  the  hon.  Member  will  rest 
satisfied    with   the  result  obtained  from 
the  Debate,  and  not  prolong  it. 

•Mr.  PERCY  THORNTON  (Clap- 
ham)  said,  he  had  been  immensely 
impressed  by  the  strong  feeling  among 
the  Second  Division  clerks.  Repre- 
senting as  he  did  a  constituency  in  which 
many  of  them  resided,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  feeling  was 
perilously  close  to  despair.  He  had  no 
desire  to  press  the  matter  too  closely,  but 
he  did  say  that  the  Ridley  Commission 
held  out  hopes  that  a  bridge  would  be 
built  across  the  abyss  which  stopped  pro- 
motion. The  Government,  no  doubt, 
when  they  put  up  the  bridge  had  a 
perfect  right  to  place  upon  it  a  gate 
which  could  be  locked,  but  his  contention 
was  that  they  were  not  justified  in  lock- 
ing it  and  placing  the  key  in  the  tomb 

of ''  all  the  Capulets  ''  at  Whitehall.  He 
was,  however,  very  glad  to  have  heard 
what  had  been  said  that  evening  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  for  it  would  encourage 
the  clerks  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  their  position.  They  would  feel  they 
had  at  the  helm  a  man,  in  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  sympa- 
thised with  them  in  their  difiiculties,  and, 
that  being  so,  the  Debate  would  not  have 
been  in  vain. 


REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL  SHIPS. 

•Admiral  FIELD  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) said,  he  wished  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  existing  system  of 
training  poor  boys  in  reformatory  and 
industrial  school  ships  for  service  at  sea 
as  being  both  extravagant  and  wasteful 
in  its  results,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
would  receive  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  a 
more  encouraging  answer  than  he 
obtained  three  or  four  years  ago  when  his 

own  political  friends  were  in  power.  He 
made  no  excuse  for  bringing  the  matter 
forward  ;  its  importance  spoke  for  itself, 
and  anything  that  tended  to  enhance  the 
efficiency  of  our  reformatory  and  in- 
dustrial schools  and  ships  should  be 
supported,  as  it  would  improve  the  tone 
of  our  Mercantile  Marine  and  ensure  for 
our  Navy  a  better  reserve  in  time  of 
war.  He  intended  on  that  occasion  to 
confine  his  observatious  to  the  ships  and 
not  to  deal  with  the  land  schools,  and  in 
whatever  he  said  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
reflect  upon  the  staff*  of  Home  Office 
Inspectors.  That  staff*  was  able  and 
competent,  but  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  work  whieh  they  had  to  perform,  and 
he  contended  that  it  ought  to  be  increased, 
and  that  a  Naval  Inspector  ought  to  be 
appointed  to  inspect  the  school*  ships  in 
the  place  of  a  landsman.  A  Colonel  in 
the  Army,  however  distinguished,  and 
an  ex-officer  of  Dragoons,  was  hardly 
the  right  person  to  inspect  boys  who 
were  being  trained  to  become  seamen. 
If  he  were  told  to  inspect  a  troop  of 
Horse  Guards,  what  would  hon.  Mem- 
bers think  of  the  matter  ?  Yet  he  knew 
something  about  a  horse,  and  could  jump 
a  fence,  but  he  doubted  if  a  militarv  man 
who  came  aboard  a  school  ship  would  trust 
himself  aloft,  while  if  he  did  he  certainly 
would  not  know  whether  the  sails  were 
properly  reefed  or  furled.  The 
present  system  of  inspecting  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  school  ships 
was  a  farce,  and  he  had  had  numerous 
letters  from  officers  commanding  such 
vessels — men  of  ripe  experience  at  sea — 
protesting  against  it.  One  of  them 
wrote— 
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**  I  don't  care  who  inspects  me.  Let  the 
Home  Office  send  on  board  a  boatswain's  mate, 
and  I  will  receive  him  with  respect,  because  he 
is  a  sailor  and  knows  his  work,  but  1  do  object 
to  being  inspected  by  landsmen  who  can  know 
nothing  of  what  they  are  called  upon  to 
inspect  or  in  regard  to  the  training  of  boys 
for  seamen." 

He  did  hope  that  the  Home  Office 
would  bear  this  in  mind,  and  that  they 
would  have  Naval  Inspectors  and  a  more 
efficient  staff  of  instructors  for  each 
ship.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  more 
Members  take  an  interest  in  the   subject. 

It  being  Midnight,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  to-morrow. 

TREASURY  CHEST  FUND  BILL.— (No.  321.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (Mr. 
Hanbury.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
I  hope  the  hon.  Member  will  not  insist 
on  his  Motion.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
give  any  explanation  of  the  Bill 
which    may    be  desired. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  must 
persist  with  his  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

CUSTOMS    AND    INLAND    REVENUE 
BILL.— (No.  327.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  I  wish  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  desire  to  express  their  views 
upon  this  Bill,  and  what  I  have  to 
suggest  is  that  the  Second  Reading 
should  be  agreed  to  this  evening,  and  the 
Committee  stage  taken  to-morrow.  The 
Bill  will  be  placed  as  the  first  Order  to- 
morrow, and  this  will  allow  discussion 
on  the  details  of  the  measure. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (6Vr  W.  Harcourt.) 

Mr.  BONSOR  (Surrey,  Wimbledon) 
thought  it  was  hardly  respectful  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  anyone  else,  to 
ask  the  House  to  discuss  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  at  such  a  time  of 
the  night.  For  the  last  six  years  an 
expectant  country  had  been  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  office  he  now  occupied.  They 
had  been  told  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer great  reforms  in  the  finances  of 
the  country  would  take  place,  and  that 
all  in  equalities  in  taxation  would  be 
removed.  But  in  the  result,  all  they 
had  got  was  the  **  penny  in  the  slot  " 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
In  all  seriousness  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press 
his  Motion.  The  hour  was  late,  and 
there  were  two  Amendments  on  the 
Paper  of  great  importance  relating  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Tea  Duty  and  the 
increase  of  the  Income  Tax,  which 
could  not  be  adequately  discussed  in 
Committee.  He  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Mr.  Bonsor.) 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George'^,  Han- 
over  Square)  :  I  feel  the  force  of  what 
has  been  urged  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  question  really  depends 
on  whether  the  House  generally  desires 
to  have  further  debate  on  the  Second 
Reading.  My  hon.  Friends  can  bring  the 
questions  of  the  Tea  Duty  and  the 
Income  Tax  forward  in  Committee  and 
have  them  discussed.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  case,  however,  when  a  Bill  of  this 
description  has  been  taken  at  such  a  late 
hour ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  considerable  number 
of  Members  wish  to  speak  on  the  Second 
Reading.  If  there  are  only  the  two 
points  referred  to  for  discussion  they 
might  be  discussed  fullv  in  Committee. 

•Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  said, 
although  his  own  particular  Motion  on 
the  Paper  would  be  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  as  only  part  of  it  could  be 
moved  in  Committee,  he  should  not 
oppose    the    Second    Reading,    on    the 
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nnderstaDdiog  that  the  Bill  would  be  put 
down  as  the  first  Order  to-morrow,  aud 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
discussing  the  important  questions  to  be 
raised  at  a  proper  length.  This  would 
show  his  great  desire  to  push  forward 
the  Government  Business. 

Mr.  BROOKFIELD  (Sussex,  Rye) 
considered  that  the  questions  of  the  pro- 
posed abolition  of  the  Tea  Duty  and  the 
increase  of  the  Income  Tax  could  not  be 
properly  discussed  in  Committee.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  persist  in  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate,  and  he  would  sup- 
port him. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  they  must  not  forget  that  chis 
demand  was  made  on  them  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  secured  the  whole  time 
of  the  House.  He  therefore  thought 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  abandon  all 
debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  hoped  the  Motion  for  the 
Adjournment  of  the  Debate  would  not  be 
withdrawn. 

CoM3fAXDER  BETHELL  (York,E.R., 
Holderness)  said,  he  thought  they 
should  allow  the  Second  Reading  to  be 
taken,  and  reserve  discussion  till  the 
Committee  stage  of  the  Bill.  If  they 
did  not  do  that,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  try  to  corner  them  in 
some  way.  If  they  did  not  allow  the 
Second  Reading  to  be  taken  that  night, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  pro- 
bably put  down  the  Committee  stage  at  a 
time  when  proper  discussion  could  not 
take  place,  whereas,  by  allowing  the 
Second  Reading  to  be  taken,  they  had 
the  promise  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  Committee  stage  would  be  put 
down  as  the  first  Order  to-morrow. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) objected  to  discussing  an  important 
Budget  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  They 
were  in  the  presence  of  grave  financial 
difficulties — a  falling  Revenue  and  a 
despairing  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  question  of  the  Tea  Duty  was 
exceedingly  important,  because  it  affected 
the  whole  question  of  the  Customs  in 
relation  to  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  that  a  very  strong  feeling  had 
been  aroused  in  the  country  by  his  pro- 
posal to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the 
Revenue  by  throwing  an  extra  Id.  on 
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the  Income  Tax.  For  these  reasons  he 
did  not  think  the  House  should  be  asked 
to  proceed  with  the  Second  Reading  of 
so  important  a  measure  at  that  late  hour 
of  the  night. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  said,  that  undoubtedly  much 
inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  hon. 
Members  if  the  Second  Reading  were 
taken  that  night.  He  suggested  that  the 
Second  Reading  should  be  put  down  for 
to-morrow,  when  they  would  undertake 
not  to  discuss  the  Bill  at  an  unreasonable 
length. 

Mr.  FARQUHARSON  (Dorset,  W.) 
supported  the  Adjournment,  and  asked 
the  Speaker  as  a  point  of  Order 
whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  in  Com- 
mittee discussion  was  not  allowed  to  be 
so  ample  as  in  a  full  House  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  I  am  no  judge  of 
what  takes  place  in  Committee. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  As  opinion 
seems  to  be  divided  even  on  the  Benches 
opposite,  I  will  assent  to  the  Second 
Reading  being  taken  to-morrow.  I  can 
not,  however,  undertake  that  it  will  be 
the  first  Order,  but  it  will  be  taken  at  a 
reasonable  hour. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Original  Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

PRISON  OFFICERS  (SUPERANNUATION) 
BILL.— (No.  325.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Asquith.) 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  asked  the 
Home  Secretary  for  some  explanation  of 
its  provisions. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
Asquith,  Fife,  E.)  :  This  Bill,  which 
I  trust  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  will 
agree  to,  merely  amends  a  clause  in  the 
Prisons  Act  of  1887.  Under  that  Act 
a  number  of  prisons  were  taken  over 
from  the  Local  Authorities  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Prison  Commissioners. 
Provision  was  made  in  that  Act  that  the 
services  of  prison  officials  in  connection 
with  the  prisons  under  the  Local 
Authorities  should  count  for  the  purposes 
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of  superannuation  and  pension  under  that 
Act.  In  fact,  it  established  continuity 
of  service,  before  and  after  the  Act. 
Owing  to  the  wording  of  the  Act,  it  was 
found  that  a  gentleman  who  was  em- 
ployed as  an  Inspector  of  Prisons  was  not 
within  the  wording  of  the  clause.  The 
result  is  that,  although  the  gallant 
oiRcer,  an  Admiral,  has  served  for  a  great 
many  years  before  the  Act  as  Inspector 
of  Prisons  and  was  taken  on  in  the  same 
capacity  by  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
his  services  before  the  Act  cannot  count, 
and  he  is  deprived  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  pension  which  he  has  honour- 
ably earned  by  his  services  to  the 
State. 

Mr:  BARTLEY  :  Is  that  aU  the  Bill 
does  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  That  is  aU,  subject 
to  this — that  it  provides  that  in  the  cases 
of  prison  officers  who  have  been  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  there  shall  not  be  a 
reduction  of  naval  or  military  pensions 
on  account  of  their  services  under  the 
Prison  Commissioners. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  object. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  To- 
morrow. 

MO  TIONS. 


PIER   AND   HARBOUR   PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (no.  2)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  under  •'  The  General  Pier  and  Harbour 
Act,  1861,"  relating  to  Castlehaven,  Deal, 
Sandown,  and  Southwold,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Mundella. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  328.] 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS    (no.    8)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Bill  to  con- 
firm certain  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local 
Goyemment  Board  relating  to  the  urban  sani- 
tary districts  of  Barking  Town,  Coventry, 
Devonport,  Folkestone,  Honley,  Linthwaite, 
Reddish,  Slaithwaite,  and  Tonbridge.  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Walter  Foster  and 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  329.] 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS  (no.  9)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Bill  to  con- 
firm certain  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  relating  to  the  urban  sani- 
tary districts  of  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  Brighton, 
Burnley,    Llandudno,     Kewton-in-Makerfield 

Mr^  Asquith 


Rhyl,  and  Smethwick,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Sir  Walter  Foster  and  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  S30.] 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS       (housing        OF        WORKING 
classes)     BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Bill  to  con- 
firm a  Provisional  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  under  *•  The  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Act,  !890."  relating  to  the  urban 
sanitary  district  of  Plymouth,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Walter  Foster  and  Mr.  Henry 
H.  Fowler. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.  [Bill  831.] 

DUCHY  OF  CORNWALL  BILL.-.(No.  312.) 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [27tb  April],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  To-morrow. 

JUSTICES  OF  THB  PEACE  (No.  2)  BILL. 

(No.  83.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

WILD    BIRDS   PBOTBCTION   BILL. 
(No.  298.) 

Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

SHOP   HOURS   ACT   (1892)  AMENDMENT 
BILL.— (No.  140.) 
Order     for     Second     Reading     upon 
Wednesday    3rd    May    read,    and    dis- 
charged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

Leave  given  to  present  another  Bill 
instead  thereof. 

SHOP   HOURS   ACT  (1892)  AMENDMENT 

(No.  2)  BILL. 
"Bill  to  amend  *  The  Shop  Hours 
Act,  1892,*"  presented  accordingly,  and 
read  the  first  time  ;  to  be  read  a  second 
time  upon  Monday  next,  and  to  be  printed. 
[Bill  333.] 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACT  (1864) 

AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  318.) 
Order  for  Second  Reading  upon  Wed- 
nesday 17th  May  read,  and  discharged. 
Bill  withdrawn. 

House  adjonmad  at  twenty-five  minutee 

before  One  o'cloek. 
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SALE    OF   INTOXICATINa    LIQUORS 

(IRELAND)  BILL  [H.L.] 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
iDg,  read. 

The  Earl  of  WEMYSS  asked  Lord 
O'Neill  to  postpone  the  Second  Reading. 
He  made  the  request  in  place  of  Lord 
Burton,  who  had  heeu  unable  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  that  day  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  Tuesday  late 
Sitting  Order.  He  might  say  that  a 
general  belief  had  prevailed  that  the  Bill 
would  not  be  brought  on,  as  it  was 
running  pari  passu  with  a  similar 
measure  in  another  place  ;  and  as  Lord 
Burton  and  other  noble  Lords  were  not 
then  present  to  discuss  it,  he  asked  the 
noble  Lord  to  postpone  it  in  order  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Lord  O'NEILL  consented  to  postpone 
,the  Second  Reading  to  Friday  next. 

Second  Reading  put  off  to  Friday 
next. 

CHURCH   PATRONAGE  BILL    [H.L.] 

(No.  24.) 

THIRD   READING. 

Read  3*  (according  to  Order). 

•The  Bishop  op  SALISBURY  pro- 
posed a  small  Amendment  in  Clause  8  in 
regard  to  benefices  to  which  there  were 
no  existing  presentations,  but  which  were 
in  the  bands  of  corporations,  trustees 
of  charities,  and  so  on.  He  thought  it 
would   not  do  harm  to  anybody. 

Amendment  moved,  in  Clause  8,  after 
the  words  "All  donative  benefices,"  to 
add  the  words  "  and  any  other  benefices 
not  at  present  presentative." — (  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.) 

•The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY  : 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly  caught 
the  words  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  he  is  sweeping  up,  as  it  were, 
the  crumbs  that  the  most  rev.  Prelate  has 
left — that  is,  he  is  sweeping  up  all  the 
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donatives  which  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
has  spared.  I  have  not  much  to  say  for 
the  donatives,  but  I  think  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  them  is  as  near 
confiscation  as  anything  that  has  been 
done  in  the  Bill ;  and  it  is  rather  on 
account  of  the  rest  of  the  measure,  and 
considering  the  end  in  view,  that  the 
House  has  passed  it.  I  do  not  like  to 
move  the  postponement  of  the  Bill,  as 
that  might  inconvenience  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  ;  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  right  to 
do  this  on  Third  Reading,  without 
Notice.  We,  in  this  House,  cling  to  the 
practice,  though  I  am  afraid  we  occasion- 
ally break  it,  that  no  Amendment  shall 
be  put  into  a  Bill  at  the  last  stage ;  and, 
without  saying  that  that  is  an  absolute 
rule,  it  is  certainly  a  rule  which  the 
House  prefers  to  follow.  I  would  submit 
to  your  Lordships  whether  this  is  not 
rather  a  perilous  occasion  for  breaking 

it  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  (Lord 
Herschell)  :  I  quite  concur  in  what 
the  noble  Marquess  has  said.  I  think 
there  is  great  danger  in  inserting 
Amendments  on  Third  Reading  with- 
out Notice,  and  I  believe  it  is  hardly 
ever  done  except  where  they  are 
merely  drafting  Amendments.  I  do  not 
say  it  has  never  been  4oiie,  but  it  has 
only  been  done  under  urgent  circum- 
stances, and  when  the  House  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  do  it. 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY  : 
It  would  be  better  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  postpone  the  Third 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  unless  the  Amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  said, 
he  was,  of  course,  quite  willing  to  follow 
any  course  that  would  be  best. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
That  would  make  no  difference  in  it  ulti- 
mately passing. 

The  Bishop  op  SALISBURY  said,  he 
believed  the  Amendment  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Committee  had  he 
been  able  to  be  there,  and  assured  the 
noble  Marquess  that  he  had  given  all  the 
notice  in  his  power. 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY  : 
You  did  not  put  the  Notice  on  the 
Paper. 

The  Bishop  op  SALISBURY 
begged  to  be  excused  for  his  ignorance 
of  the  Forms  of  the  House,  and  was  quite 
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willing,  by  leave  of  the  House,  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment  (bj  leave  of   the  House) 
withdrawn. 

Bill  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 


LAW  OF   DISTRESS   (IRELAND)  BILL. 

(No.  42.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Clauses  1,  2,  and  3  agreed  to. 

Clause  4. 

•Lord  MONKSWELL,  in  moving 
an  Amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
provisions  in  the  Bill  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  decrees  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Dublin  should  be  extended  to 
dismisses  and  money  orders  leviable 
by  the  Sheriff,  said,  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  that  learned  Judge  stating 
that  dismisses  and  money  orders  so 
leviable  were  within  the  mischief  which 
the  Bill  was  intended  to  remedy. 

Lord  ASHBOURNE:  My  Lords, 
this  is  a  Bill  practically  emanating  from 
the  learned  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  is  a 
Judge  highly  respected  by  all  classes ;  and 
the  Amendments  now  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  charge  of  the  Bill  are  also  sug- 
gested by  the  Recorder  of  Dublin.  The 
Recorder  has  also  communicated  with  me 
on  the  matter,  and  I  think  the  House 
would  do  well  to  insert  them. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Bill  re-committed  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee. 

DISTURBANCE    AT   CHURCH   DEFENCE 

MEETING, 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  TEYNHAM  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government  whether  they 
were  aware  that  a  serious  disturbance 
took  plaoe  at  a  Church  Defence  Meeting 
at  St.  James*s  Hall  on  Monday  24th 
ultimo ;  whether  Inspector  Shannon,  of 
the  C  Division,  who  was  in  charge  of 
police  outside  the  building,  was  informed 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  whether  his  refusal  to  interfere 
constituted    a    neglect    of    duty  ;     and 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
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whether,  if  not,  the  Government  would 
give  such  instructions  as  would  insure 
the  prevention  of  similar  disturbances 
in  future.  He  begged  for  that  indul- 
gence, in  the  brief  remarks  he  had  to 
make,  which  their  Lordships  were  always 
good  enough  to  extend  to  Members  of 
their  House  in  addressing  it  for  the  first 
time.  No  doubt,  the  Notice  he  had 
placed  on  the  Paper  had  rather  the 
flavour  of  another  place,  and  the  ques- 
tion might,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
put  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Home  Secretary,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  interview  with  In- 
spector Shannon  mentioned  took  place 
with  a  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House. 
Probably  some  of  their  Lordships  had 
read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
meeting,  which,  though  not  very  accurate, 
gave  some  kind  of  description  of  what 
occurred,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
necessary for  him  to  go  into  the  matter 
in  an^  detail.  The  entire  proceedings 
were  well  described  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Boscawen  to  The  Times^  in 
which  he  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  disorderly  and  disgraceful  scenes 
that  had  probably  occurred  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  Before  the 
disorder  had  reached  its  climax,  and 
while  a  few  isolated  fights  were  going 
on,  he  left  the  meeting  in  search  of  the 
giiardians  of  the  peace,  and  found 
standing  outside,  in  front  of  the  building, 
Inspector  Shannon  and  two  constables. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  doing  anything 
in  particular  there,  and  he  mildly  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  might  as  well 
be  inside  the  hall  as  out,  considering 
what  was  going  on  within.  He,  in  fact, 
briefly  told  them  that  a  disturbance, 
amounting  to  fighting,  was  going  on  in 
the  hall.  A  gentleman  also  came  up 
and  told  them  the  same  thing.  The 
Inspector  airily  replied  that  it  was  "  no 
business  of  his  ;  that  it  was  our  meeting, 
and  that  we  must  turn  the  disturbers 
out."  He  endeavoured  to  overcome  the 
Inspector's  objection,  suggesting  that 
even  if  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  active 
interference,  he  might,  at  any  rate,  by  his 
presence  show  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
proceedings  inside  the  hall.  But  his 
appeals  were  in  vaiu,  and  the  disturbance 
and  fighting  went  on.  He  would  like 
to  ask  why  the  police  were  there  at  all, 
and  to  hear  whether  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner   had   informed     Her     Majesty's 
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GrOTemment  why  three  police  officers 
were  placed  outside  the  buildmg 
like  so  many  wooden  sentinels  ? 
Thej  were  certainly  not  regulating 
the  traffic.  On  returning  to  the  hall  he 
found  matters  a  good  deal  worse  than 
when  he  had  left.  The  chairman  had 
left,  apparently  in  disgust,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  occupants  of  the  plat- 
form, including  several  Peers,  two  Bishops, 
and  three  Canons,  were  standing  up, 
unwilling  spectators  of  a  "free  fight*' 
going  on  below.  He  maintained  that 
that  disturbance  need  not  have  taken 
place  if  the  police  had  done  their  duty  ; 
and  he  believed  they  would  have  done 
their  duty  on  this  and  on  other  similar 
occasions  when  they  had  in  the  same  way 
so  lamentably  failed  in  performing  it  if 
they  had  believed  that  they  had  the 
Grovemment  at  their  back,  and  if  there 
was  not  at  the  present  time  an  impression 
abroad  that  the  Government  rather 
favoured  a  riot  than  otherwise.  He 
believed  he  should  not  be  contradicted  in 
saying  that  the  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  on  the  24th  April,  was  a  disgrace 
to  London.  But  it  had  one  satisfactory 
aspect  —  that  violent  and  shameless 
display  of  Gladstonian  dissent  and 
agnosticism  had  surely  driven  the  nails 
still  further  into  the  coffin  of  a  very  sick 
Government  far  more  effectively  than 
any  successful  meeting  could  have  done. 
However,  that  did  not  affect  the  matter 
he  had  ventured  to  bring  before  their 
Lordships*  House — ^namely,  that  the 
police  had  failed  to  act  when  called  upon 
and  told  that  a  disturbance,  amounting  to 
fighting,  was  going  on  upon  this  occasion. 
That,  he  submitted,  was  a  matter  which 
certainly  called  for  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty*8  Government. 

LoBD    VERNON:    My  Lords,    the 

meeting  to  which  the  noble  Lord  calls 

oar  attention  this  evening  seems  to  have 

been    a  very    extraordinary    one  for  a 

meeting  called  by  the  Church  Defence 
Association.  But,  to  start  with,  I  will 
tell  your  Lordships  what  the  orders  of 
the  police  are.  They  are  under  orders, 
and  they  are  bound  to  obey  their  orders. 
Their  strict  orders  are  that  they  are — 

**  Not  to  enter  or  interfere  within  a  building 
unless  called  upon  to  suppress  an  actus]  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  to  take  into  custodj  any  person 
charged  by  another  with  committing  an 
offence  of  which  the  police  can  take  legal 
cognisance." 


Now,  the  police  were  in  sufficient  force 
outside  the  building  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance outside,  and  they  would  have 
entered  the  hall  if  a  definite  charge  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace  had  been  made.  The 
Inspector,  when  appealed  to  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Dixon,  who,  it  seems,  had,  with 
others,  more  or  less  the  management  of 
this  meeting,  to  enter  the  building, 
explained  that  ho  could  not  do  so  unless 
they  could  make  a  definite  charge  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace  against  an  individual 
or  individuals,  and  asked  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman whether  he  would  make  a  charge 
of  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  rev.  gentleman  said — "No,  but  it 
may  occur.**  Under  those  circumstances 
the  police  could  not  interfere,  and  they 
acted  as  they  invariably  do  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  may  tell  the  noble  Lord  there 
have  been  many  precedents  of  this  sort 
at  public  meetings,  and  the  police  have 
never  been  allowed  to  enter  a  building. 
They  acted  here  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  they  have  received,  and  I  think 
they  would  have  been  very  much  to 
blame  if  they  had  entered  the  building 
unless  they  had  good  reason  to  do  so. 

♦Lord  BALFOUR :  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  add  any  fuel  to  this  conflict, 
but  I  can  give  your  Lordships  some  in- 
formation of  what  occurred,  as  I  was 
present  myself  as  a  spectator.    I  took  no 

part  in  the  meeting,  but  being  interested 
in  the  question,  and  I  attended  the 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
meetings  of  this  kind  were  conducted  in 
London.  It  has  been  my  unfortunate 
lot  to  be  present  at  many  political 
meetings,  and  I  can  appreciate  the 
difference  between  organised  rowdyism 
and  the  fair  and  reasonable  interruptions 
of  those  who  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  the  speakers.  I  think  that  when 
we  hold  public  meetings  it  is  better  that 
they  should  not  be  wholly  unanimous, 
and  in  entire  agreement  with  us.  I 
think  all  your  Lordships  will  agree  in 
that  expression  of  opinion,  provided  the 
opposition  which  takes  place  is  reason- 
ably fair.  If  this  opposition  had  been 
fair  and  reasonable  and  had  not  taken 
the  form  of  an  organised  attempt  abso- 
lutely to  put  a  stop  to  the  meeting  I 
should  not  have  risen.  As  I  have  said, 
I  have  seen  many  of  these  meetings ;  but 
I  have  never  in  my  experience  been  pre- 
sent on  an   occasion  on  which  I  could 
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say   with     such     coDfidence     that    the 
disturhance      had      been       deliberately 
organised      and       carefully       prepared 
beforehand.       The     persons     who     in- 
terrupted were  assembled  together  in  one 
part  of  the  hall.  I  and  a  friend  estimated 
them  at  the  time  as  between  200  and  250, 
an  estimate  which  has  received  curious 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that,  as  I  am 
informed,  226  forged  tickets  have  been 
discovered.    The  disturbance  was  wholly 
beyond  anything  reasonable  and  fair,  and 
was,  as  I  have  said,  obviously  organised. 
The  persons  leading  the  disturbers  were, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  in  clerical  dress. 
Whether  they  were  really  clerical  per- 
sons or  were  only  masquerading  in  clerical 
dress,  I  cannot,  of  course,  say ;  but  most 
assuredly  those  who  took  the  most  pro- 
minent  part   in    the    disturbance    were 
dressed   in  black  coats  and  white   ties. 
So  far,  my  evidence  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  proceedings  at  this  meeting  will  be 
good.     As  to  the  question  whether  the 
police  were  right  or  wrong  in  not  inter- 
fering at  the  time  they  were  asked  to 
interfere,   I   am   unable   to   express   an 
opinion  ;  but  I  assure  the  noble  Lord  who 
represents  the  Home  Office  in  this  House 
that  before  the  meeting  concluded  there 
was  a  most  serious  disturbance.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  there  was  an  organised  at- 
tempt to  take  possession  of  the  platform, 
but  the  attempt  was  not  successful,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  singing  and  a  good 
deal  more  shouting  the  hall  was  cleared. 
My  Lords,   I   should    like,  in    one   last 
word,  to  enter  my  very  earnest  protest 
against     a     system     which     seems     to 
be     growing    up    and    becoming    more 
frequent   in  its  occurrence  than  it  was 
formerly.     I  see  by  the  newspapers  that 
a    serious   disturbance   took   place    last 
night,  in  another  part  of  the  Metropolis, 
at  a  meeting  held  to  protest  against  one 
of  the  Government  measures.     I  do  not 
care  on  which  side  a  meeting  is  to  be 
held,  but  my  protest  is  this  :  I  deprecate 
disturbance,  whether  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other  side.  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to  be 
governed,  as  to  a  great  extent  we  are 
being     governed,    by    public     meeting, 
freedom  of   speech    is   one   of   the   first 
necessities  ;  and  I  earnestly  make  appeal 
to    noble    Lords,   and   to   those   having 
authority  on  both  sides,  to  express  the 
strong  detestation  which  I  believe  they 
hold  of  organised  attempts  to  interrupt 
and  disturb  free  discussion. 

Lord  Balfour 


The  Marquess  of   SALISBURY  : 

I  observe  that  this  is  one  of  the  policies 

on   which   Her    Majesty's   Government 

prefer  to  maintain  silence.     There  is,  I 

believe,  a  very  touching  and  impressive 

ceremony  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

by  which  the  Pope  closes  the  mouths  of 
those  whom  he  intends  to  rule  the 
Church.  My  impression  is,  our  Pope  must 
have  exercised  that  ceremony  over  noble 
Lords  opposite,  whom  he  has  intended 
for  the  rule  of  this  country.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  disturb  that  silence,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  maintain  it ;  but 
I  do  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  to  the  extraordinary 
picture  of  police  regulation  which  has 
been  presented  to  our  contemplation. 
As  I  understand,  when  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  row  at  a  meeting,  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  carefully  sends  down  a  large 
number  of  the  Force  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  but  they  are  forbidden  to  enter 
the  building,  and  they  stay  on  the  pave- 
ment outside  meditating  philosophicallj 
on  the  row  going  on  inside.  The  only 
means  by  which  they  can  be  drawn  from 
this  philosophic  attitude  is  by  someone 
coming  out  and  giving  the  precise  name 
and  designation  of  the  person  who  is 
making  the  "  row."  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  other  descriptions  or  desig- 
nations are  required — whether  you  are 
required  to  give  a  description  of  the 
person  of  the  individual  as  you  do  in  a 
passport,  or  the  particulars  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  and  education — but,  at  all 
events,  you  have  to  give  the  name,  and 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  person 
who  is  making  the  row.  I  have  been  at 
public  meetings  at  which  there  have 
been  rows,  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  at  a  distance,  in  a 
large  hall  often  imperfectly  lighted, 
in  the  row  made  by  the  interrupters, 
who  are  generally  standing  back  under  a 
gallery,  not  only  to  be  able  to  single  out 
the  man  who  is  making  a  row,  but  to 
single  him  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to 
describe  his  position  and  appearance, 
and,  as  I  understand,  also  give  his  name 
to  the  Inspector  of  Police.  And,  unless 
this  is  done,  the  Inspector  of  Police 
declines  to  depart  from  that  perfectly 
neutral  and  Epicurean  attitude  which  has 
been  assigned  to  him  outside  the  hall. 
I  can  hardly  think  this  is  a  model  arrange- 
ment for  the  police  of  a  great  Metropolis. 
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The  lord  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  :  The  noble  Marquess  has 
given  a  verj  amusing  description  of 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  orders  of  the 
police.  I  imagine  that  thej  are  those 
which  I  have  understood  for  mauj  years 
to  be  the  orders  of  the  police  throughout 
the  country.  For  many  years  the  police 
have  had  orders  that  they  are  not  to  in- 
terfere at  public  meetings  unless  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  breach  of  the  peace.  I 
understand  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
previously  to  say  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  singing  and  shouting  at  this 
meeting ;  but  the  police  could  not  be 
expected  to  interfere  unless  there  was 
something  more  than  that.  The  noble 
Marquess  would  not  wish  the  police  to 
come  in  and  put  an  end  to  that.  Then 
there  was  an  attempt  made,  it  is  said,  to 
carry  the  platform  ;  but  unless  there  was 
sonae  breach  of  the  peace  committed  in 
doing  it  the  police  could  not  interfere. 
They  would,  of  course,  have  interfered 
had  that  been  the  case. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY : 
Storming  the  platform  was,  I  think,  very 
much  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  I  un- 
derstand from  the  noble  Marquess  there 
was  some  attempt  of  the  kind  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  serious 
from  his  description  of  it.  At  any  rate, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable row  ;  but  it  apparently  did  not 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  orders  to  the  police  are 
well  known,  and  I  think  everybody  will 
approve  of  those  orders,  that  they  are 
only  to  interfere  if  there  is  positive  dis- 
turbance, and,  in  fact,  that  they  are  not 
to  interfere  with  a  meeting  unless  a 
serious  breach  of  the  peace  is  likely  to 
occur.  No  one  would  approve  of  the 
police  going  into  a  political  meeting 
where  there  was  merely  the  possibility 
of  a  little  disturbance.  All  the  public 
have  a  right  to  demand  is  that  if  a 
serious  breach  of  the  peace  is  likely  to 
occur  the  police  will  afford  the  protection 
it  is  their  duty  to  afford.  If  that  was 
likely  to  occur  on  this  occasion  and  they 
did  not  afford  protection  it  seems  to  me 
they  did  not  do  their  duty.  I  must  add 
that  I  know'  nothing  of  the  matter  be- 
yond what  I  have  learned  in  this  House 
and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers. 


I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
police  neglected  their  duty,  and  I  should 
be  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  who  generally  per- 
form their  duty  very  well,  do  not  under- 
stand their  duty  sufficiently  well  to  deal 
with  circumstances  such  as  have  been 
described,  or  were  unwilling  to  perform 
it  on  this  occasion.  The  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  before  the  noble  Marquess 
(Lord  Balfour)  disapproved  the  violent 
interruption  of  public  meetings,  and  I 
suppose  everyone  will  admit  such  violent 
interruption  is  extremely  undesirable. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  point  out  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  has  occurred, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  noble  Lords  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods  have  often  found 
that  violent  quarrels  have  taken  place 
in  public  meetings.  I  have  often  heard 
that  on  these  occasions  a  certain  class  of 
persons  is  employed  who  are  usually 
called,  I  believe,  "  chuckers-out."  They 
are  persons  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
ejecting  people  who  may  too  loudly 
differ  from  the  opinions  of  the  promoters 
of  the  meeting.  That  is  not  a  practice 
to  be  at  all  encouraged,  and  I  hope 
that  on  neither  side  in  politics 
will  such  a  practice  obtain  in  ftuture. 
The  more  peacefully  these  meetings 
are  conducted  the  more  creditable  it  will 
be  to  the  persons  who  attend  them.  But 
I  would  venture  to  point  out  to  noble 
Lords  that,  according  to  the  precedents 
we  have  had,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
find  that  political  meetings  will  be 
attended  with  complete  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity ;  and  now  and  then  scenes  will, 
no  doubt,  occur  which  we  must  all 
deplore  and  deprecate  most  strongly. 

Lord  HALSBURY  :  I  would  only 
call  attention  to  one  word  which  has 
escaped  the  noble  Earl.  Does  the  noble 
Earl  adhere  to  the  word  he  used,  I 
suppose  inadvertently,  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  interfere  unless  they 
apprehend  a  "  serious "  breach  of  the 
peace  ? 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  The 
word  '*  serious "  may,  of  course,  be 
variously  interpreted.  What  I  meant 
was  that  there  must  really  be  a  serious 
disturbance  amounting  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  I  am  obliged  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  word 


"  serious." 


The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
I  was  about  to  rise  to  obtain  a  precise 
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interpretation  of  the  noble  EarPs  lan- 
guage on  that  point.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand him  to  laj  down  that  if  a  number 
of  gehtlemen  in  black  waistcoats  and 
white  ties  storm,  or  attempt  to  storm,  a 
platform  that  does  not  involve  a  breach 
of  the  peace  ? 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  I  do 

not  understand  that  thej  did  storm  the 
platform.  I  understood  from  my  noble 
Friend  that  some  mild  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made — some  small  movement 
towards  the  platform.  If  thej  had 
stormed  the  platform  I  quite  agree  that 
that  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  Will 
the  noble  Marquess  define  what  he  means 
bj  the  words  "  storming  a  platform  ?  " 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY : 
Something  in  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope 
I  have  no  doubt.  But  might  I  ask  the 
noble  Earl  whether  the  orders  of  the 
police  will  be  laid  on  the  Table  ? 

The    Earl    op  KIMBERLEY  :   If 

the  noble  Marquess  will  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  Paper  for  some  other  night, 
no  doubt  my  noble  Friend  will  commu- 
nicate with  the  Home  Office. 

POLICE  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(No.  27.) 

Read  3*  (according  to  Order),  with  the 
Amendments  ;  an  Amendment  made  ; 
Bill  passed,  and  returned  to  the  Com- 
mons. 

POST  OFFICE  (ACQUISITION  OF  BITES) 
BILL.— (No.  36.) 

Read  3*  (according  to  Order),  with 
the  Amendments,  and  passed,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Commons. 

COPYHOLD  (CONSOLIDATION)  BILL 

[h.l.].— (No.  34.) 

Moved  to  resolve, 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Copyhold  (Con- 
solidation) Bill  [h.l.]  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
Statute  Law  Revision  Bills  of  the  present 
Session." — QTJie  Lord  CluLticellor.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Commons  to  communicate  this  Resolu- 
tion, and  desire  their  concurrence. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACT  (1882) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 
Reported  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee with  Amendments  :  The  Report 
thereof  to  be  received  on  Thursday  next ; 
and  Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended. 
(No.  80.) 

REFORMATC«lY   SCHOOLS    (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

Reported  from  the  Standing  Committee 
with  Amendments  :  The  Report  thereof 
to  be  received  on  Thursday  next ;  and 
Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended.    (No.  81.) 

VOLUNTARY  CONVEYANCES  BILL  [hx.] 

(No.  20.) 
Reported  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee without  further  Amendment  :  The 
Report  of  the  Amendment  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  to  be  received 
on  Thursday  next. 

POLICE   DISABILITIES   REMOVAL  BILL 

[H.L.] 

Reported  from  the  Standing  Committee 
with  Amendments  :  The  Report  thereof 
to  be  received  on  Thursday  next  ; 
and  Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended.  (No.  82.) 

LOCAL    AUTHORITIES     LOANS     (SCOT- 
LAND)  ACT  (1891)  AMENDMENT  BILL.     \ 

(No.  57.) 

Reported  from  the  Standing  Committee 
without  Amendment ;  and  to  be  read  3* 
on  Thursday  next. 

WILD  BIRDS  PROTECTION  BILL. 
Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  read  1%    "* 
and  to  be  printed.     (No.  83.) 

House  adjourned  at  fiTe  minutes  past 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next»  a 

quarter  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF     COMMONS, 
Tuesday y  2nd  May  1S93. 
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GREAT    NORTH     OF     SCOTLAND    RAIL- 
WAY  BILL  Cby  Order). 

CONSIDERATION. 

As  amended,  considered. 

The    postmaster    GENERAJL 
(Mr.   A.    MoRLETy    Nottingham,    £.)  : 
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A  Motion  stands  on  the  Paper  in  my 
name  to  insert  in  page  28,  after  Clause 
40  of  this  Bill  the  following  clause  : — 

"  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Postmaster  General  the  obligation 
of  transmitting,  under  the  provisions  of  *  The 
Telegraph  Act,  1868/  or  any  agreement  between 
the  Postmaster  General  ana  the  Company  made 
in  pursuanoe  thereof,  any  larger  number  of 
tel^raphic  messages  of  the  Ck>mpany  free  of 
charge  than  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
transmit  had  this  Act  not  become  law.'* 

The  clause,  as  you  will  see,  is  one  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  what  are  called 
the  free  messages  privileges.  The 
Directors  of  the  Company  have  agreed 
to  the  arrangement  that  has  been  pro- 
visionally entered  into  with  the  Post 
Office  and  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Company  by  which  a  commutation  of 
the  privilege  has  been  agreed  to,  and 
which  will  be,  I  think,  an  arrangement 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Company 
and  certainly  also  to  the  Post  Office.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  me 
to  move  the  clause,  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  justified  in  saying  that  the  Post  Office 
has  come  to  terms  with  many  of  the 
principal  Railway  Companies  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  In  England  we 
have  arranged  with  the  Midland  ;  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  ; 
and  the  London  and  South- Western  Com- 
panies ;  and  in  Scotland,  with  the  High- 
land and  the  North  British  Companies. 
To-day  I  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  Great  Northern  Company, 
stating  that  they  are  willing  to  come  to 
terms  on  a  similar  arrangement  by  which 
these  free  messages  privileges  will  be 
commuted.  I  trust  the  other  companies 
will  shortly  come  to  an  arrangement  in 
the  same  way. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Q  UE  S  TIONS. 


RECKLESS  CYCLE  RIDING. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY 
(Leicestershire,  Melton)  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers 
of  the  death  of  one  child  and  the  serious 
injury  to  another  at  Garstang  caused  by 


persons  riding  bicycles ;  whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cyclists 
escaped,  and  are  at  present  unknown  ;  if 
he  is  aware  of  the  frequency  of  serious 
accidents  caused  by  reckless  cyclists  ; 
and  if  he  will  consider  the  advisability  of 
proposing  some  scheme  of  registration 
of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  such  as  obtains 
in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
identification  of  riders  of  these  machines 
in  cases  similar  to  the  Garstang  one  ? 

The  secretary  op  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  am  informed  that 
the  accident  at  Garstang  to  which  my 
nobleFriend  refers  was  caused  by  a  bicyclist 
accidentally  running  into  a  perambulator 
which  contained  two  children.  At  the 
time  their  injuries  were  thought  to  be 
serious;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  doctor  attending  them  now 
reports  that  they  have  both  quite  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  accident.  The 
cyclist  did  not  run  away,  but  fell  off,  and 
helped  to  pick  up  one  of  the  children. 
His  name  is  known,  and  he  states  that  he 
shouted  to  the  girl  in  charge  of  the 
children;  but  she  seemed  to  let  the  per- 
ambulator go,  and  he  ran  into  it.  Such 
information  as  I  have  does  not  appear  to 
show  that  the  niunber  of  accidents 
caused  by  cycles  is  out  of  proportion  as 
compared  with  those  attributable  to  other 
vehicles.  I  find  that,  in  the  Metropolis, 
for  the  year  1891,  out  of  a  total  of  6,637 
persons  injured  by  vehicles  and  horses  in 
the  streets,  there  were  337  cases  of 
injuries  attributable  to  cycles.  The 
question  of  the  registration  and  number- 
ing of  cycles  has  been  considered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police;  but  it  is  found  to  be 
attended  with  great  practical  difficulties, 
and  the  Commissioner  has  formed  the 
opinion,  in  which  I  concur,  that  the  ex- 
isting law,  if  vigorously  enforced,  is 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

THE  SCOTCH  FISHERIES. 

Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty whether  he  has  yet  made  his 
promised  inquiry  into  the  need  for  addi- 
tional cruisers  on  the  north-east  and  west 
coasts  of  Scotland  to  protect  the  fisher- 
men from  trawlers  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  AD- 
MIRALTY  (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dun- 
dee) :  H.M.S.  Jackal  and  the  cutter 
Daisy  are   under  a  special  and  ezeep- 
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tional  arrangement,  made  earlj  in  the 
centhrj,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  the  question.  The  Admiralty 
have  never  admitted  any  obligation  to 
extend  this  serrice;  but  the  question  has 
recently  been,  and  now  is,  the  subject  of 
correspondence  with  the  Scotch  Office, 
and  at  present  it  would  be  premature  to 
make  any  additional  statement. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  (Argyll)  : 
What  power  is  there  to  enforce  the  law 
against  trawlers  except  by  means  of  the 
cruisers  ? 

Mr.  E.  EOBERTSON  :  That  ques- 
tion must  be  addressed  to  the  Scotch 
Department. 

THE  M'KINLEY  ACT. 
Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affiairs  if  the  provisions  of  the  6th  section 
of  the  United  States  Act  to  simplify  the 
laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the 
Revenue,  to  the  effect  that  all  such 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  as  are 
usually  marked  shall  be  plainly  marked 
in  legible  English  words  so  as  to  indicate 
the  country  of  their  origin,  have  led  to 
any  diplomatic  remonstrances  at  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  this  or  any  other 
country  ;  and  if  analogous  conditions  are 
exacted  by  any  other  nation  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  foreign  AFFAIRS  (Sir 
E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Berwick) :  No 
representations  with  reference  to  the 
M'Kinley  Act  have  been  made,  either  by 
the  present  or  by  the  late  Government.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  any  diplomatic 
remonstrances  have  been  made  at  Wash- 
ingtoa  by  other  nations,  or  whether 
analogous  conditions  are  exacted  in  other 
countries. 

THE  MAGAZINE  RIFLE. 
Mb.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  £92,447 
16s.  10 Jd.  was  expended  on  jigs,  gauges, 
cutters,  drills,  and  other  special  tools  for 
the  production  of  the  Lee-Metford 
magazine  rifle,  he  will  state  what  number 
of  magazine  rifles  were  manufactured 
during  the  year  1891-2,  or  give  the  pro- 
portion which  each  rifle  manufactured 
during  that  period  bears  to  £18,489  lis 

Mr.  E,  Robertson 


4^.  written  off*  as  depreciation  on  such 
jigs,  gauges,  cutters,  drills,  and  other 
special  tools  for  the  year  1891-2  ;  and 
whether  any  material  alteration  has  been 
found  necessary  in  the  jigs,  gauges, 
cutters,  drills,  and  other  special  tools 
for  the  year  1891-2  ;  or  whether 
any  of  them  have  been  abandoned 
since  the  manufacture  of  the  Lee- 
Metford  rifle  was  started  ;  if  so,  what 
has  been  the  outlay  on  such  alterations 
or  for  abandoned  jigs,  gauges,  cutters, 
drills,  and  other  special  tools,  and  why  is 
no  separate  account  given  of  such  out- 
lays in  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
Ordnance  Factories  for  the  year  1891-2  ? 
The  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  The  production  of  magazine 
rifles  in  the  Ordnance  Factories  in  1891-2 
was  71,554  ;  so  that  the  depreciation  on 
special  tools  amounted  to  about  5s.  2d. 
per  arm  produced.  There  have  been 
certain  alterations  involved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  improved  pattern.  These 
changes  were  completed  in  1892-3,  in 
the  accounts  of  which  year  their  costs 
will  be  duly  shown. 

THE  BALLANTRAE  BANK  FISHERY. 

Mr.  WASON  (Ayrshu-e,  S.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
beam  trawlers  were  working  within  the 
prescribed  limits  off*  Ballantrae  Bank  on 
Friday,  the  2l8t  instant,  and  Monday, 
the  24th  instant,  and  that  great  damage 
was  caused  to  the  lines  of  the  coast 
flshermeu  on  both  those  occasions,  he 
will  order  a  cruiser  to  be  stationed  be- 
tween Loch  Ryan  and  Campbeltown,  to 
see  that  the  orders  and  bye-laws  of  the 
Fishery  Board  are  enforced  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  The  Ad- 
miralty  would  not  think  it  proper  to  send 
a  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  deal  with  the  case  supported 
by  my  hon.  Friend.  As  it  appears,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  cutter  Daisy  is  about 
to  be  repaired,  another  vessel  of  the 
same  class  can  be  sent  to  take  her  place 
if  required. 

LIGHTS  ON  THE  SCOTCH  COAST. 
Mr.  LENG  (Dundee)  :    I  beg  to  ask 
the   President   of   the    Board   of   Trade 
whether  he  has  recently  received  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  Committee  of  Lloyds^ 
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that  the  need  of  additional  lights  and  fog 
signals  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  vessels  which  now  approach 
the  east  coast  from  the  Atlantic  round 
the  North  of  Scotland  ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  nearly  700  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  exceeding  630,000  tons,  passed 
Dunnet  Head  Signal  Station  in  the  year 
1891  ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  there  is 
no  fog  signal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Aberdeen,  although  the  northern  passage 
is  now  used  by  so  many  vessels  coming 
to  the  east  coast  and  the  Baltic  ;  and 
whether,  either  from  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund  or  otherwise,  as  soon  as 
the  lights  and  fog  signals  on  the  English 
coast  already  determined  upon  have  been 
completed,  steps  will  be  taken  to  erect 
lights  and  fog  signals  on  the  headlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland  as  recommended 
by  Lloyd's  Committee  ? 

The  president  op  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightslde)  :  To  the  four  questions  of 
the  hon.  Member  the  replies  are  as 
follows  :  —  (1)  Yes.  (2)  The  signal 
station  referreil  to  belongs  to  Lloyd's, 
who  have  furnished  the  figures  quoted 
in  the  questions.  (3)  No.  Two  fog 
signals  have  been  recently  established 
on  Fair  Isle,  and  another  is  in  course  of 
erection  on  Rattray  Head.  (4)  Con- 
siderable sums  for  some  years  past  have 
been,  and,  at  the  present  time,  are  being, 
expended  in  Scotland.  And  whatever 
applications  may  come  to  me  from  the 
Commii<sioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses 
will,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Fund  permits,  receive 
careful  consideration ;  but  the  condition 
of  the  Fund  precludes  the  possibility  of 
large  expenditure  on  new  works. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Aberdeenshire, 
W.)  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Northern  Lights  have  made 
repeated  applications  to  the  Board  for  a 
grant  from  Parliament  for  additional 
lights  on  the  north-west  coast  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  notice  of  that  question.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  have  made  such  applica- 
tion, but  I  must  point  out  that  in  recent 
years  the  cost  of  coast  lighting  has 
greatly  increased,  and  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  money  obtainable  from  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Fund. 

•Mr.     GIBSON     BOWLES     (Lynn 
Regis)  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  out  of  this 


Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  a  levy  on  ships  and  sailors,  a 
sum  of  £120,000,  or  thereabouts,  is  ab- 
stracted to  cover  the  expenses  of  inspection 
and  maintaining  clerks  at  Whitehall  ? 

Mu.  MUNDELLA  :  I  do  not  think 
that  that  arises  out  of  the  question. 
Nothing  whatever  is  derived  from  a  levy 
on  sailors. 

THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  how  many  prosecutions  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
offences  against  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  and  with  what  results  ;  and  if  the 
Board  employs  any  Inspectors  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  There  have  been 
nine  prosecutions,  four  of  which  resulted 
in  a  conviction,  three  were  dismissed,  and 
two  withdrawn,  and  others  are  under 
consideration.  No  Inspectors  are  em- 
ployed, and  none  were  ever  contemplated 
under  the  Act. 

Sir  J.  WHITEHEAD  (Leicester): 
May  I  ask  whether,  looking  at  the  great 
inconvenience  caused  to  traders  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  harassed  by  this 
Act  and  its  absolute  uselessness,  he  will 

consider 

•Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order! 
There  are  a  good  many  assumptions  in 
that  question. 

LINLITHGOW   PALACE. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  it  is  correct  that  a  fever  hospital 
is  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  grounds 
adjoining  Linlithgow  Palace  ;  and,  if  so, 
will  he  take  steps  to  prevent  the  proposal 
being  carried  out  ? 

The  SECRETARY  for  SCOT- 
LAND  (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  I  have  to  state  that  the  site 
proposed  but  not  yet  acquired  for  the 
hospital  referred  to  in  the  hon.  Member's 
question  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Linlithgow  Loch,  and  is  distant,  I  am 
informed,  not  less  than  400  yards  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Palace  grounds. 
I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  sites  for 
hospitals  ;  but,  if  this  site  is  resolved  on, 
it  must  come  before  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision for  approval,  and,  as  is  always  the 
case,  any  objections  will  then  be  con- 
sidered. 
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Commission  referred  to,  and  not  for  the 
Treasury.  I  would  suggest  to  mj  hon. 
Friend  to  endeavour  to  obtain  powers  for 
Parish  Councils  to  defend  such  public 
rights. 

THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  (Liverpool,  Aber- 
cromby)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  the  Congo  Free  State  has  estab- 
lished any  post,  military  or  otherwise,  in 
the  Nile  Valley,  south  of  Khartoum  ; 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
expressed  to  the  parties  interested  any 
disapproval  of  such  extension  on  the  part 
of  the  Free  State  into  a  district  which 
was  never  contemplated  as  within  its 
area  of  influence  ;  and  whether  he  will, 
at  an  early  date,  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  any  correspondence  that 
may  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  ? 

*8iR  E.  GREY  :  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  reply  to  repeated  in- 
quiries, have  been  informed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Congo  Free  State  that 
no  Report  whatever  Las  been  received  of 
the  establishment  of  any  post  in  the  Nile 
Valley.  Those  authorities  are  aware  of 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  subject,  but  they  have  not  admitted 
that  orders  inconsistent  with  those  views 
have  been  given  to  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition  which  seems  to  have  gone 
with  some  undefined  object  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Nile.  Papers  cannot  be  laid 
at  present. 

DOCKYARD    WORKMEN    AND    COM- 
PBNSATION  FOR  INJURY. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  upon  what  scale  is  com- 
pensation given  to  the  establishment  or 
other  workmen  in  Her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, or  their  representatives,  in  the  case 
of  injury  or  death  incidental  to  their 
work  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  I  would  refer 
the  noble  Lord  to  Parliamentary  Paper 
No.  349,  of  1887,  which  contains  the  in- 
formation he  desires. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  WUl 
it  explain  if  the  compensation  given  in 
these  cases  comes  in  in  all  cases  of 
accident  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  The  boa. 
Member  will  find  all  the  information  in 
the  Paper. 


ST.  ASAPH  CEMETERY. 

Mr.  HERBERT  LEWIS  (Flint,  &c.): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  he  is 
aware  that  within  the  last  few  months 
graves  have  been  opened  in  the  St.  Asaph 
Cemetery  in  which  the  coffins  are  respec- 
tively interred  within  15  inches,  18 
inches,  and  two  feet  six  inches  from  the 
surface ;  and  whether  any  minimum 
depth  at  which  coffins  must  be  interred 
is  prescribed  by  public  authority  ;  if  not, 
whether  he  will  take  steps  to  have  a 
minimum  depth  prescribed  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  facts 
are  as  stated  in  the  question,  but  the 
Inspector  will  visit  the  place  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  cemetery  appears  to  be  a 
private  one,  not  at  present  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
by  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, no  interment  can  take  place  unless 
a  space  of  four  feet  is  allowed  between  the 
top  of  the  coffin  and  the  surface,  and  the 
vicar  informs  me  that  he  has  repeatedly 
called  the  sexton^s  attention  to  the 
regulations.  If  I  find  it  necessary  I  will 
take  steps  to  have  the  cemetery  placed 
under  the  Home  Office  Regulations, 
under  which  no  cpffin  can  be  buried 
within  four  feet  of  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  ground,  unless  it  contains  the  body 
of  a  child  under  12  years,  when  it  shall 
not  be  less  than  three  feet  below  that 
level. 

CROWN   LANDS. 

Mr.  PICTON  (Leicester)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to 
defend  public  rights  in  Crown  Lands 
against  private  encroachment  by  enclosure 
or  otherwise  ;  and  whether  the  subject  of 
encroachments  on  public  rights  of  way 
and  of  common  pasture  will  be  considered 
by  the  Welsh  Land  Commission  ? 

•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  Oldham)  : 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  to  defend  the  Crown 
rights  in  Crown  lands  against  private 
encroachment ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  local 
bodies  representing  the  public  to  defend 
public  rights  whether  in  Crown  or 
private  lands.  The  question  in  para- 
graph   2   appears   to   be    one    for    the 
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Viscount  CRANBORNE  :  Will  it 
also  explain  whether  the  regulation 
applies  to  workmen  not  actually  on  the 
establishment  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON:  Yes;  I 
believe  so. 

THE    PARCEL    POST    IN    RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 

Mr.  FRANCIS  STEVENSON  (Suf- 
folk,  Eje)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  suggestions  in  favour  of  a 
revised  scale  of  charges  for  the  con- 
veyance of  parcels  in  rural  districts,  for- 
wwxied  to  his  department  by  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Harleston  ;  and  whether  be  will  take 
into  consideration  the  desirability  of  in- 
troducing a  new  scale  ? 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  The 
subject  was  carefully  considered  when 
the  Parcel  Post  was  first  instituted,  and 
the  objections  against  a  rate  dependent 
upon  distance  were  found  to  be  insuper- 
able. I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  present  system. 

THE  ANGORA  TRIALS. 

Mr.  FRANCIS  STEVENSON:  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  whether,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  forthcoming  trials 
of  political  prisoners  at  Angora,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Vice 
Consul  in  that  town  is  a  permanent 
resident,  and  occupies  therefore  a  position 
of  some  difficulty  and  delicacy,  the 
Foreign  Office  will  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  sending  a  Consular  officer  to 
Angora  for  the  special  purpose  of  watch- 
ing the  trials  and  making  a  full  Report  ? 
•Sir  E.  grey  :  The  Secretary  of 
State  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
send  a  Consular  officer  specially  to 
Angora.  As  has  already  been  said,  Mr. 
Newton,  the  Vice  Consul,  will  report 
upon  the  trials,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  fact  of  the  Vice 
Consul  being  a  resident  at  Angora  will 
prevent  him  from  making  a  full  and 
accurate  Report. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 
Mr.  TALBOT  (Oxford  University)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
whether,  in  consideration  of  the  excep- 
tional difficulty  at  the  present  moment  of 


obtaining  teachers  for  small  country 
schools,  he  would  temporarily  extend  the 
provisions  of  Article  52,  and  allow  pupil 
teachers  who  have  obtained  a  place  in 
the  second  class  in  the  Queen's  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  if  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  InspjBctor  on  the  ground  of 
their  practical  skill  as  teachers,  to  be 
recognised  as  provisionally  certificated 
teaf*Q6r8  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  I  am  not  at  present 
satisfied  that  there  is  an  exceptional 
difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  in  small 
country  schools,  if  adequate  salaries  are 
offered.  But  I  will  make  inquiries  ;  and 
if  I  find  that  such  is  the  case,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  consider  the  proposal 
made  in  the  question  of  the  hon* 
Member. 

• 

BOARD  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT 
CHURCH. 

Mr.  baker  (Portsmouth)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Conmiittee 
of  Council  on  Education  by  whose  autho- 
rity, and  under  what  regulation  (if  any) 
of  the  Education  Department,  the 
children  of  the  Board  schools  in  the 
parishes  of  Denmead  and  Hambledon,  in 
the  County  of  Hants,  are  marched  to  the 
public  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  Ash  Wednesdays  and  on  Church 
festivals  ;  and,  if  such  practices  are  con- 
trary to  the  law,  will  he  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  Jiave  them  discontinued  ? 

Mr.  acland  :  These  two  schools 
are  only  transferred  to  the  Board  for  use 
on  certain  days,  and  Ash  Wednesday, 
together  with  other  Church  festivals,  is 
expressly  excluded  from  the  transfer. 
But  the  Board  appear,  by  permission  of 
the  managers,  to  have  held  a  meeting  of 
the  school  on  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
Board,  in  respect  of  the  details  of  that 
meeting,  violated  the  Time  Table,  and 
no  religious  instruction  in  the  school  was 
given  on  that  day.  Although  it  is  con- 
tended by  the  managers  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  secular  instruction  the 
school  was  dismissed,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  children  may  have  attended  church 
under  the  impression  that  such  attend- 
ance was  part  of  the  school  meeting. 
The  attention  of  the  Board  has  been 
called  to  the  matter,  and  I  understand 
that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  this 
irregularity. 
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THE  IRISH  CONSTABULARY  AND 
HOME  RULE. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieuteuant  of  Ireland  if,  as  he  has 
beea  good  enough  to  atithorise  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  to  allow  a  central  meeting 
of  delegates  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  the 
proposed  terms  of  disbaudment,  he  will 
extend  the  favour  so  as  to  permit  one 
constable  to  be  sent  from  each  county, 
having  regard  to  the  difficulty  there 
would  otherwise  be  in  selecting  the  1 1 
representatives  ? 

•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morlev,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne)  :  The  Inspector  Gene- 
ral of  Constabulary  has  in  his  discretion 
issued  au  Order  directing  that  1 1  repre- 
sentatives be  selectetl  for  conference  in 
Dublin — namely,  two  from  each  Province, 
one  from  Belfast,  one  from  Cork,  and 
one  from  the  Dep6t.  He  cannot  alter 
this  arrangement  and  allow  one  constable 
from  each  county  ;  nor  does  he  see  any 
difficulty  in  having  the  selection  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  Order  issued. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  FOSTER  (Suffolk,  Lowestoft)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  special 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  Port  Sani- 
tary Authorities  of  the  Kingdom  to 
prevent  the  importation  and  spread  of 
cholera  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
■whole  Kingdom,  while  any  neglect  at 
the  ports  would  be  injurious  to  the 
whole  Kingdom,  whether  he  is  prepared 
to  reconsider  his  refusal  to  grant  some 
assistance  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
towards  such  expenditure  so  far  as  it  is 
special;  and  whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  recently  passed  resolutions  affirming 
the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authorities  for  such  Imperial 
assistance  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EX- 
CHEQUER  (Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Derby)  :  I  have  nothing  further  to  add 
to  what  I  said  to  the  deputation  which 
waited  upon  me  the  other  day. 

Mr.  foster  :  May  I  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that 
something  iike  a  breach  of  faith  has  been 
committed   by  an  officer  of  the  Local 


Government  Board  going  to  Lowestoft 
and  instructing  the  Town  Councillors 
there  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be 
takeu  against  cholera,  and  making  a 
statement  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  not  contribute  a  farthing 
towards  the  cost  unless  their  recommenda- 
tions were  carried  out  in  their  entirety  ? 
The  gentleman  named  is  Dr.  Copeland. 

Sir  W.  harcourt  :  I  know 
nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  foster  :  I  will  repeat  the 
question. 

DREDGING   AT  THE   NORE. 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.)  :  I 
bog  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty whether  he  will  consider  the 
possibility  of  depositing  the  dredgiugs 
from  Sheer uess  on  the  Barrow  Deeps, 
instead  of  east  of  the  Nore  Light,  on 
the  Kent  and  Essex  fishing  grounds  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  The  dredg- 
ings  from  Sheerness  are  deposited  off 
the  Nore,  by  means  of  small  hopper 
barges,  towed  by  tugs,  which  are  not 
adapted  to  going  so  far  as  the  Barrow 
Deep.  After  the  completion  of  the 
Ship  Channel  new  arrangements  will  be 
made,  and  the  question  of  deposit  at 
the  Barrow  Deep  will,  doubtless^  be 
considered  with  other  alterations. 

THE   ARTILLERY  VOLUNTEERS. 

Major  RASCH:  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  when  the 
Artillery  Volunteers  will  be  armed  with 
the  Martini  rifle  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  Twenty-three 
corps  have  already  been  armed  with 
Martini-Henry  carbines.  The  remain- 
ing corps  will  be  so  armed  as  soon  as 
the  carbines  are  ready,  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  during  the  present  financial 
year. 

THE  DEER   FOREST  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 
that  the  Deer  Forest  Commission  intend 
to  ask  the  people  of  Raasay  and  Brace- 
dale  to  give  evidence  at  Portree,  which 
is  about  35  miles  distant ;  and  whether 
he  will  make  arrangements  so  that  the 
Royal  Commission  shall  hold  meetings 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
people*s  homes,  as  Lord  Napier's  Com- 
mission did  in  1883  ? 
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Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  In  replj  to 
the  hoD.  Member,  I  can  only  saj  that 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry 
referred  to  is  a  matter  which  lies 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  Commission,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  interfere  with 
their  discretion  without  very  grave 
cause.  I  may  say  that  people  in  that 
part  of  Scotland  think  no  more  of  going 
36  miles  by  steamer  than  a  person  in 
London  thinks  of  taking  a  hansom  cab 
for  a  short  distance. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  see  that  the 
expenses  of  these  witnesses  are  paid, 
especially  if  they  have  to  stay  a  night 
at  X  or  tree  ^ 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  thoroughly 
knows  the  Highlands,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  he  will  see  that  the  witnesses 
are  not  put  to  unnecessary  expense. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  ;  But  will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  give  instructions 
that  the  expenses  of  these  poor  people 
shall  be  paid  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  I  will  send 
a  copy  of  these  questions  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission.  I  cannot 
interfere  with  him. 

THE     SOLWAY    FISHERMEN. 

Mr.  ROBERT  REID  (Dumfries,  &c.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
if  he  is  prepared  to  accept  such  Amend- 
ments to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regtilation 
(Scotland)  Bill  as  will  continue  in  favour 
of  the  Sol  way  fishermen  the  exemption 
as  to  trawling  reserved  to  them  in  the 
Herring  Fishery  Act  of  1889  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN:  The  Go- 
vernment,  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  on  full  information,  excepted  the 
Solway  Firth  in  the  Herring  Fishery 
Act  of  1889.  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  they  were  right,  and  am  prepared  to 
accept  an  Amendment  which  will  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  exemption  to 
which  mv  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
refers 

Sir  H.  maxwell  (Wigton)  :  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  a  separate  inquiry  has  been  held  into 
the  Solway  fishing,  and  did  not  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  certain  modifications 
and  restrictions  ? 

Mr.  R.  T.  REID  :  And  is  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  that  Commis- 


sion does  not,  and  never  did,  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  I  understood 
no  evidence  has  been  brought  forward 
which  will  shake  the  main  fact — that 
the  fishing  in  the  district  is  not  what  is 
called  trawling,  but  is  a  very  mild  form 
of  it  conducted  in  waters  where  no  other 
fishing  can  be  pursued  by  the  ordinary 
process. 

VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  MANAGERS. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  whether  he  will 
reconsider  the  proposed  changes  in 
Article  82  of  the  Code,  under  which  in- 
convenience will  be  caused  to  managers 
of  voluntary  schools  who  have  no  office 
or  paid  clerks  ;  and  whether  the  Article, 
as  it  stood  in  1892,  gave  every  reasonable 
facility  for  the  investigation  of  the  school 
reports  and  accounts  ? 

Mr.  ACL  and  :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  proposed  changes  need  re-considera- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  changed  pro- 
posed is  that  those  to  whom  facilities 
were  offered  by  the  Code  of  1890  for 
inspection  of  the  accounts  and  the  report 
sometimes  found  that  the  information  was 
not  available  to  them  when  it  was 
needed.  I  do  not  think  inconvenience 
has  arisen  under  the  former  arrangements, 
which  were  limited  to  14  davs.  Similar 
arrangements  can  now  be  extended  over 
the  year.  The  Department  would  con- 
sider any  representations  that  might  be 
made  to  them  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  time  or  the  convenience  of  the 
place. 

ZULULAND. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holdemess)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether  there  is  any  intention  of  recon- 
sidering the  sentence  of  banishment  and 
imprisonment  passed  on  Dinizulu  and 
others  concerned  in  the  troubles  in  Zulu- 
land  ? 

Mr.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.E.)  : 
Have  the  Government  arrived  at  any 
decision  with  regard  to  contemplated 
changes  in  the  administration  of  Zulu- 
land,  and  can  he  give  the  House  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment ? 
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The  under  .SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr. 
S.  BuxTOX,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  : 
Mj  answer  will  cover  both  questions. 
The  whole  of  the  Zululand  questions, 
including  that  of  Dinizulu's  position, 
have  received  most  careful  attention  ; 
but,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  not  likely 
that  an  early  decision  will  be  taken.  I 
maj  add,  that  one  reason  for  delay  is 
that  Mr.  Osborn,  the  British  Commis- 
sioner in  Zululand,  is  about  to  retire  on 
pension,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
opinion  of  his  successor  before  taking 
action. 
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DISTURBANCES  IN  DROGHBDA. 
Mr.  HORACE  PLUNKETT  (Dub- 
lin Co.,  S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  whether  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  statement  in  The  Dublin 
Daily  Express  of  29th  April,  that  on  the 
preceding  day  the  windows  of  the  Whit- 
worth  Hall,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  St.  Mark*s  Church,  in  Drogheda, 
were  smashed  by  the  mob  returning  from 
a  Home  Rule  meeting  in  that  town,  and 
that  the  carriages  of  several  Unionists 
returning  from  an  Anti-Home  Rule  meet- 
ing were  attacked,  the  occupants  receiv- 
ing severe  injuries  ;  and  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
justice  ? 

Dr.  AMBROSE  (Louth,  S.)  :  Have 
not  leading  Home  Rulers  condemned  this 
outrage,  and  offered  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  damage  done  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Some  regrettable 
occurrences  did  take  place  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  though  not,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  language 
of  the  question.  Some  panes  of  glass 
were  broken,  but  the  damage  will  be 
covered  by  a  few  shillings.  Stones  were 
thrown  at  the  carriage  of  Colonel  Cod- 
dington,  striking  three  of  the  occupants, 
but  not  injuring  them  seriously.  So  far 
as  the  police  are  aware,  this  is  the  only 
carriage  at  which  stones  were  thrown.  I 
understand  that  some  of  the  leading 
Nationalists  of  Drogheda  have  written  to 
the  rector  expressing  regret  at  what 
occurred,  and  offering  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  damage  done: 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  :  I 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 


visit  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to 

Dublin 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  ! 
That  does  not  arise  out  of  the  question 
on  the  Paper. 

SHIPOWNERS'  LIABILITY. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  he  is  now  prepared  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  the  information  promised 
by  him  two  months  ago  regarding  the 
Law  of  Shipowners'  Liability  prevailing 
in  the  chief  maritime  nations  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  information 
which  I  have  received  is  not  yet  com- 
plete ;  but  the  Foreign  Office  is  doing 
what  it  can  in  the  matter,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  the 
promised  information  before  very  long. 

PORTMAHOMACK  HARBOUR. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  if  he  will  provide 
the  Scotish  Office  or  the  Scotttish  Fishery 
Board  with  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
cost  of  putting  the  harbour  at  Portmaho- 
mack  in  such  a  condition  that  the  fisher- 
men may  be  able  to  enter  the  harbour 
with  their  boats  at  all  states  of  the  tide, 
and  thus  obviate  the  decline  of  this  im- 
portant fishing  town  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  This  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  have  no  informa- 
tion. 

•Mr.  weir  :    I   will   postpone    the 
question  for  one  week. 

SHOREDITCH  GUARDIAN  NOMINATION. 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  :  I  beg  to  as  k  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hunt 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a 
Guardian  for  Shoreditch,  what  are  Dr. 
Hunt*s  qualifications  for  the  office  and 
why  he  was  appointed ;  whether  he  hat 
up  till  now  taken  any  active  part  in  any 
local  public  work  in  Shoreditch  ;  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  Dr.  Hunt  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Board  of 
Guardians  last  year,  and  whether  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  not  to  appoint  a  defeated 
candidate  as  a  nominated  Guardian ; 
and  if  he  will  consider  the  advisabili^ 
of  continuing  the  practice  of  the  Local 
Government     Bofuxl    under     the     lat^ 
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Government  to    refrain  from  increasing 
the  number  of  nominated  Guardians  ? 

The  president  op  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.) :  From 
mj  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hunt  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  is  qualified  to  dis* 
charge  the  duties  of  a  Guardian,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  he  will  render 
efficient  aid  in  that  capacity.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  nominating  an 
unsuccessful  candidate,  the  Guardians  of 
Shoreditch  have  sent  rae  a  pressing 
request  t<4  nominate  a  gentleman  who 
was  unsuccessful  at  the  election  in  the 
present  year,  and,  having  regard  to  that 
gentleman *s  services  and  qualifications, 
I  am  disposed  to  comply  with  their 
request.  The  number  of  Guardians  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  empowered 
to  nominate  for  the  parish  of  Shoreditch 
is  six.  At  present  only  three  have  been 
nominated. 

THB  J^ORTH  SEA  FISHERIES  BILL. 

Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE  (Surrey, 
Kingston)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he  will  set 
down  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Bill  (Com- 
mittee) among  the  first  Orders  of  the 
Day  for  an  early  date  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  The  Bill  referred 
to  is  in  substitution  of  an  Act  passed  by 
my  Predecessor  in  1888,  and  is  merely 
to  ratify  an  International  Convention 
recently  agreed  upon.  It  is  not  usual  to 
place  such  non-contentious  measures 
among  the  first  Orders  of  the  Day,  nor 
are  they  usually  opposed  at  any  hour. 
The  former  Bill  was  only  1 1  days  on  the 
Paper  from  its  introduction  to  its  Third 
Reading,  and  was  passed  through  all  its 
stages  after  midnight,  whereas  this  Bill 
has  been  opposed  night  after  night  for 
about  two  months.  I  hope,  having  regard 
to  its  important  and  beneficent  character, 
it  will  be  allowed  to  go  through  to-night. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby)  : 
May  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether, 
as  this  Bill  is  to  carry  out  an  inter- 
national engagement,  and  could  be  carried 
in  a  few  minutes,  seeing  that  it  is  identical 
with  a  measure  already  on  the  Statute 
Book,  and  seeing  that  England  is  the  only 
Power  which  has  not  passed  legisla- 
tion in  pursuance  of  the  international 
arrangement,  he  will  give  facilities  for  its 
passage? 


The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  I  will  answer  the 
question  if  the  right  hon.  Member  will 
put  it  down. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  take  an  answer 
from  me.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
will  allow  the  Bill  to  come  on  after  12 
o'clock  it  will  be  through  in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  H ANBURY  (Preston)  :  May  I 
ask  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
distinctly  refuses  to  put  down  this  impor- 
tant Bill  before  12  o'clock  now  that  the 
Government  have  the  whole  time  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  The  late  Govern- 
ment passed  the  previous  Bill  after  12 
o'clock  without  a  word  of  discussion.  The 
present  Bill  is  identical  with  that  passed 
by  the  late  Government,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  single  Amendment  put  down. 

THE  LEEDS  AND  LIVERPOOL  CANAL 

COMPANY. 

Mr.  BYLES  (York,  W.R.,  Shipley)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
whether  he  is  aware  that  by  the  original 
Act  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal 
Company  (10  Geo.  Ill  c.  114,  s.  7)  that 
company  was  compelled  to  enrol  at  the 
West  Riding  Registry  all  its  contracts 
and  deeds,  so  that  the  public  were  able  to 
obtain  access  thereto  and  to  get  copies, 
and  that  by  a  subsequent  Private  Act  (54 
and  55  Vic.  c.  177,  s.  71)  this  provision 
was  repealed  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
would,  when  opportunity  occurs,  recom- 
mend such  legislation  as  would  enable 
the  public  to  obtain  access  to  the  con- 
tracts and  deeds  of  the  said  Company 
which  relate  to  matters  in  which  they 
have  an  interest  ? 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
J.  RiGBY,  Forfar)  :  I  believe  the  state- 
ments in  the  question  are  correct.  The 
question  whether  legislation  shall  be 
undertaken  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

THE  HULL  STRIKE. 
Mr.  KEIRHARDIE  (West  Ham, 
S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  whether  he  is  aware  that 
50,000  persons,  many  of  whom  are  women 
and  children,  are  suffering  in  consequence 
of  the  Hull  strike ;  and  whether  the 
Government  will  set  apart  one  evening 
this  week  for  discussing  a  definite  pro- 
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posal  for  brlDging  the  dispute  to  a  termi- 
nation ? 

Mr.  W.  E.   GLADSTONE  :    I  can 
very  well  believe,  in  reference  to  the  first 
part  of    the    question,  that    it    may    be 
taken    for  granted  that    not  only  great 
inconvenience  but  considerable  suffering 
must  have   resulted  from    the  prolonga- 
tion  of  the  present   state   of   things  at 
Hull  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I   hope  the 
hon.   Member  will   not  think  it  due  to 
any  want  of  sympathy  on  my   part  if 
I  say  that  I  cannot,  in  the  present  state 
of    the   facts,  hold   out   any   encourage- 
ment in  reference  to  the  suggestion  he 
makes.      The    Grovernment    have   very 
strongly  indicated   their  interest    in  the 
subject  in  the  person  of   my  right  hon. 
Friend   the   President  of   the   Board  of 
Trade,  who  has   exerted  himself,  in  con- 
junction  with   other    hon.  Members   of 
this  House  desirous  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  result  of  their  negotiation 
was  that  they  did  attain  to  what  might 
be   termed  a  definite  plan  for  a   settle- 
ment, which,  however,  undoubtedly  has 
for  the  moment  entirely  failed.       With 
regard  to  the  intervention  of  this  House,  I 
consider  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter. 
Of  course,  if  any  question  in  the  nature 
of   a   grievance   is   considered   to    have 
arisen  at  Hull  or  anywhere  else,  that  is  a 
fit  matter  for  the  consideration  of   the 
House  ;  but  as  to  the  intervention  of  the 
House    with    respect    to   some   definite 
plan,  I  must  observe  that  every  plan  is 
indefinite  until  we  know  what  it  is.     No 
such  plan   is  suggested   in   the   present 
question.     I  think  the  House  will  agree 
that  it  would  not  be  seemly,  nor  politic, 
nor    desirable    that   this    House   should 
attempt  to  interpose  unless  it  were  with 
some  very  definite  and  hopeful  prospect 
of    success,  because    such    interposition 
would   undoubtedly  tend  to   excite   ex- 
pectations the  excitement  of  which,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  fulfill  them,  would 
amount  to  a  public  mischief. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  May  I  ask  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  prepared  to 
give  urgency  to  the  Arbitration  Bill 
supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  make  it 
compulsory  in  its  provisions  as  a  definite 
proposal  for  meeting  the  present  dispute 
at  Hull  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  Well, 
Sir,  I  think  that  is  putting  to  me  a  very 
difficult  question.     My  right  hon.  Friend 

Mr,  Keir  Hardie 


is  probably  better  able  to  answer  the 
most  important  part  of  it  than  I  am  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  to  ask  this  House 
to  pass  a  Compulsory  Arbitration  Bill — 
though  I  am  not  about  to  condemn  in 
the  abstract  the  principle  of  such  a 
measure — would  require  a  good  deal  of 
consideration,  and  the  strongest  assur* 
ances  that  it  would  be  received  with 
satisfaction.  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  see  any  likelihood  of 
this  Bill  being  available  as  a  sudden  and 
instantaneous  remedy  in  the  existing 
embarrassment. 

Mr.  darling  (Deptford)  :  Is  the 
House  to  understand  that  the  President 
»of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  recent 
negotiation  in  which  he  took  part,  was 
acting  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty*s  Go- 
vernment or  as  a  private  individual  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  It  could 
not  be  said  to  be  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  in  an  official 
sense,  because,  in  an  official  sense,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  right 
whatever  to  intervene  ;  but  I  think  that 
the  Colleagues  of  my  right  hon.  Friend — 
I  myself  and  the  rest  of  his  Colleagues — 
viewed  with  great  sympathy  and  good- 
will his  intervention,  and  very  cordially 
desired  that  he  might  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  settlement. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  give  urgency  to  the 
Bill  in  the  charge  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  now  drafted  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  To  take 
precedence  over  all  other  subjects  ?  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  a  step  of 
that  kind,  or  alter  the  course  of  Govern- 
ment Business,  unless  it  were  with  some 
real  hope  of  a  substantial  and  definite 
kind  of  being  able  to  do  good.  Other- 
wise, I  am  afraid  we  should  be  exciting 
an  expectation  we  should  not  be  able  to 
fulfil,  which  would  be  a  public  evil. 

SMALL  LBASEHOLDERS  AND  THE 
CROFTERS  ACT. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  he  will 
support  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  made 
on  the  10th  May,  1892,  by  Leaders  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  that  the  provisions  of 
"The  Crofters  Act,  1886,"  should  be 
extended  to  small  leaseholders  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  We  are 
disposed  to  do  so. 
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THE  COUNTY  MAGISTRACY. 

Major  RASCH  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  he 
would  coQsider  the  possibility  of  sus- 
pending the  Twelve  o'clock  Rule  on 
Friday  in  order  to  allow  time  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  County  Magistrates  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  Inasmuch 
as  the  discussion  is  likely  to  embrace  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  I  consider  the  sug- 
gestion conveyed  in  the  question  is  not 
unreasonable,  and  I  shall  be  disposed  to 
move  the  suspension  of  the  Twelve 
o'clock  Rule  unless  I  hear  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  to  the  contrary  sense. 

THE  EVICTED  TENANTS    COMMISSION. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  the 
Government  proposes  to  introduce  this 
Session  any  legislation  on  the  Report  of 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Commission  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
announcement. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  no  legislation 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  The  hon. 
Member  is  to  understand  exactly  what 
I  say. 

BUSINESS   OF  THE   HOUSE. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  I  wish*  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  what  Business  it  is  proposed  to 
take  on  Thursday  and  Friday  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  We 
intend  to  proceed  with  Supply.  There 
is  a  small  matter  in  regard  to  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  too,  which  we 
propose  to  take.  It  will  not  occupy 
much  time. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Will  that 
be  put  down  before  Supply  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Yes. 

CUTTING  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 
Mr.  HORACE  PLUNKETT  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he  is  aware 
that  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  cut  near 
Ballycarbery,  County  Kerry,  the  week 
before  last,  the  only  possible  motive 
being  a  dispute  between  the  Company 
and  a  tenant,  through  whose  land  the 
cable    goes ;    whether  he  is  aware  that 
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the  said  tenant  demanded  and  received  a 
sum  of  £20  before  he  would  allow  the 
Company*s  men  to  repair  the  cable  ;  and 
whether,  considering  the  great  incon- 
venience caused  to  the  public  by  such 
acts,  he  will  take  steps  to  see  that  their 
recurrence  is  prevented  ? 

•Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  first  paragraph  are 
substantially  correct.  It  appears  that  a 
sum  of  £26  was  paid  to  the  tenant  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  in  settlement  of 
his  claim.  I  am  not  quite  sure  to  what 
extent  the  Government  has  either  power 
or  duty  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is 
now  under  consideration. 

MILITARY  INTERPRETERS. 

Mr.  NEVILLE  (Liverpool,  Ex- 
change)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  preference  is 
given  to  ofl&cers  qualified  as  interpreters 
in  modern  languages  with  regard  to 
appointments  to  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, Military  Attacheships  at  European 
Courts,  or  special  duties  in  Europe  ;  and 
whether  there  is  any  practice  excluding 
married  Lieutenants  from  appointment  to 
the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  first  part  of  this  question  is  similar 
to  the  one  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warrington  has  given  notice,  and 
perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  reply  to  it 
at  the  same  time.  Such  appointments 
are  given  to  those  officers  who  are  con- 
sidered best  qualified  on  account  of  their 
general  professional  acquirements,  and 
proficiency  in  modern  languages  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  main  qualifications. 
The  inducement  to  officers  to  pass  the 
interpreter's  examination  is  the  prospect 
of  special  employment  in  time  of  war, 
coupled  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  more 
difficult  languages  with  a  money  reward 
for  passing.  My  answer  to  the  second  part 
of  the  hon.  Member's  question  is  in  the 
negative. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACT  SCHEMES. 
Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Solicitor  General  whether 
Section  14  of  "The  Allotments  Exten- 
sion Act,  1882,"  requiring  the  Charity 
Commissioners  when  making  a  scheme 
in  relation  to  any  charity,  part  of  the 
endowment  of  which  consists  of  land,  to 
insert  in  such  scheme  a  provision  enablin<'' 
the  Trustees  of  such  charity  to  set  apart 
portions  of  the  land  for  allotments,  does 
4D 
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uot  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  insert  such  enabling 
provisions  in  schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  where  part  of  the  endow- 
ment is  in  land  ;  or,  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  Section  15  of  the  above  Act 
Act  of  1882,  further  legislation  is  required 
in  order  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  the 
Commissioners  in  the  case  of  schemes 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  ? 

•Sir  J.  RIGBY  :  Under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  the  Charity  Commissioners 
do  not  make  schemes  ;  they  only  prepare 
them  for  the  Education  Department,  and 
the  schemes  so  prepared  are  not  passed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. It  has,  therefore,  been  thought 
that  such  schemes  are  not  within  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act  of  1882,  and  Section 
15  seems  to  support  this  view. 

ARMY  CONTRACTS  FOR  BROOMS. 
Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
Bton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  he  has  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  concerning  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of 
Stratford,  is  executing  his  contract  to 
supply  brooms  for  the  Army  ;  whether 
the  contractor  is  paying  the  recognised 
rate  of  wages  and  employing  competent 
workmen ;  and  whether  the  evidence 
which  has  been  supplied  to  him  was 
obtained  from  the  contractor,  his  agents, 
or  the  workpeople  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  The  contract  for 
brushes  entered  into  with  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith,  of  Stratford,  contained  the  usual 
condition  to  pay  current  wages.  Mr. 
Smith  denies  the  allegations  made  against 
him  by  the  Brushmakers'  Union.  In 
consequence,  his  factory  has  been  visited 
by  a  representative  of  the  Department, 
and,  although  the  Government  work  was 
not  in  hand  at  the  time,  he  was  enabled 
to  inspect  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
which  involve  a  sub-division  of  labour 
and  the  employment  of  steam-power  to 
an  extent  not  ordinarily  followed  in  the 
brushmaking  trade.  The  wages-books 
were  also  examined,  and  the  Inspector 
conversed  with  the  men  employed.  From 
what  he  reports,  and  on  the  evidence 
now  before  us,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Department. 

Mr.  CREMER  :  Will  the  hon. 
Gentleman  consent  to  receive  rebutting 
testimony  from  the  operatives  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Dodd 


Mr.  WOODALL  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  see  that  my  answer  is  confined 
to  an  opinion  on  the  evidence  before  us. 

•Mr.  CREMER  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  he  has  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  of  Mr. 
A.  Smith,  a  Government  contractor  at 
Stratford  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  These  premises 
were  visited  and  reported  on  by  the 
Inspector  on  22nd  March,  and  again 
yesterday.  Certain  defects  in  the  roof 
and  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  were 
pointed  out  to  the  firm  at  the  first  visit. 
These  are  now  found  to  have  been  partially 
remedied,  and  the  Inspector  has  required 
the  further  improvements  which  he 
considers  necessary  to  be  promptly 
completed. 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 
Order  read,   for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on   Main   Question    [1st  May], 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

[adjourned  debate.] 

•Admiral  FIELD  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne), whose  speech  on  -  the  preced- 
ing'night  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
Twelve  o'clock  Rule,  said,  that  he  was 
very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  intrude  this 
question  on  the  notice  of  the  House,  having 
brought  it  forward  three  years  ago.  .But 
he  was  impelled  in  the  matter  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  and  he  hoped  that 
hon.  Members  would  not  accuse  him  of 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House  if  he  could 
succeed  in  inducing  the  Home  Office  to 
meet  his  reasonable  demands  so  far  as 
those  ships  which  were  under  their 
jurisdiction  were  concerned.  He  felt 
that  his  demands  were  not  unreasonable, 
and  he  must  press  them  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  until  he  got  some 
satisfaction  of  the  grievances  which 
existed,  and  which,  he  held,  had  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  especially  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine.  The  question  which  he  now 
raised  directly  concerned  the  welfare  of 
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some  4,000  boys.  He  reminded  the 
House  that  the  industrial  and  reformatorj 
system  of  the  country  had  now  assumed 
huge  dimensions.  The  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  when  Home 
Secretary  some  years  ago  had  promised 
various  reforms  in  that  system,  but,  so 
far,  nothmg  had  been  done.  Bills  to 
deal  with  the  subject  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  House  from  the  Lords,  but 
no  action  had  been  taken  upon  them 
owing  to  pressure  of  business  in  that 
House.  Worse  than  that,  reforms  which 
might  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out the  need  of  legislation  were 
not  carried  into  effect.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  ^the  Exchequer  when  Home 
Secretary  certainly  did  one  very  good 
thing.  He  took  steps  to  prevent  boys 
being  committed  to  prison.  In  that  he 
had  the  warm  sympathy  of  every  re- 
former, and  of  all  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  humane  administration  of  the  law 
and  in  the  suppression  of  crime.  In  re- 
ferring to  this  subject,  he  might  say  that 
it  was  difficult  for  him,  in  dealing  with 
this  question,  to  con6ne  himself  solely  to 
the  reformatory  and  the  industrial  school 
ships,  they  were  so  mixed  up  with  the 
reformatory  and  industrial  school  system 
as  a  whole,  and  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spector did  not  separate  the  expenditure 
upon  the  ships  from  the  general  expendi- 
ture. Still,  he  wanted,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  deal  with  this  question  from  a  nautical 
point  of  view.  The  reformatory  ships 
were  three  in  number,  and  the  industrial 
school  ships  nine  in  number.  What  he 
wished  particularly  to  impress  on  the 
House  was  indicated  in  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
but  which  he  was  not  able  to  move, 
namely — 

"  That  in  any  measure  dealing  with  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  interchange  of  boys  between 
school  ships  and  land  schools,  so  that  lads 
deemed  unsuited  for  a  sea  life  should  be  dis- 
charged to  land  schools  and  vice  verm,  and  that 
all  training  ships  under  the  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  Act  should  ]ye  inspected  by 
competent  seamen  Inspectors." 

He  thought  that  the  proposals  in  this 
Resolution  were  obviously  reasonable,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  would  accept 
them.  The  waste  of  life  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  was  enormous.  There 
had  been  numerous  cases  of  shipwreck 
which  had  tended  to  emphasise  the  un- 
patisf  actory  way  in  which  our  ships  were 


manned,  and  the  decay  of  that  great  Im- 
perial Reserve  Force — the  seamen  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine.     The  places  of  these 
seamen  were  being  largely  taken  up  by 
foreign  seamen.     He  supposed  that  in  the 
fierce  competition  of  the  shipping  trade  the 
shipowners  did  their  best  to  run  the  ships 
at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  foreign 
seamen  cost  less  money.     But,  still,  they 
had  no  less  than  16,000  sailing  vessels 
between   the  United  Kingdom  and   the 
Colonies,  and  nearly  7,000  steam  vessels. 
These   vessels   were  manned  "  nohow." 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  contend  that 
it    was   the  duty  of   the  State  to  start 
training  schools  to  supply  the  waste  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine,  but  he  thought 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  encourage  those 
who  were  prepared  to  start  such  schools. 
It  was  with  this  view  before  him  that  he 
urged  that  the  State  should  carry  out  a 
proper  system  of  inspection  of  training 
ships  just  as  was  done  with  the  2>ational 
schools  under  the  Education  Department. 
The  National  schools  were  admirably  in- 
spected, but  the  system  of  inspection  of 
school-ships    was    very    defective     and 
faulty.     He  did  not,  in  saying  this,  wish 
to   cast    any   reflection  on    the   present 
staff.     But  they  were  under-manned.     It 
was    stated    again    and    again    in    the 
Reports    that  the   staff   was    inadequate 
for  the  work.       There  were  no  less  than 
52  reformatories  (including  the  ships)  iii 
Great   Britain,   and    seven    in    Ireland- 
There  were  no  less  than   141   industrial 
schools    (including  the    ships)   in    Great 
Britain,     and     70     in     Ireland.        The 
total  was  270.       Of  course,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  argument  as  to  inspection,  he 
must    eliminate   the    Irish    reformatory 
and   industrial   schools,    for    thev   were 
under  separate  inspection.       He  might, 
however,  in  passing,  say  that  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  some  information  to  the 
House  to  learn  that  these  scnools  were, 
till  recently,  inspected  by  the  doctor  of 
the  Prisons  Board,  who,  doubtless,  would 
be  well  able  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  children,  but  could  not  be  regarded 
as    all    that    could    be    desired   as    au 
Inspector    of   Schools.      Resuming   his 
general  argument,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  children  in  the  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  of   Great  Britain 
was  24,500,  and  in  Ireland  9,500.       In 
making   the  criticisms  which  he  felt  it 
his     duty     to     make,      he      cast      no- 
reflection  on  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
these  schools.   They  were  doing  splendid 
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work — angels'  work.  They  should  be 
spoken  of  with  the  highest  respect.  If 
anj  hon.  Members  imagined  that  in 
raising  this  question  he  was  going  to  find 
fault  with  institutions  in  which  thej  took 
an  interest  thej  greatlj  misunderstood 
him.  His  sole  object  was  to  further 
their  good  work.  He  had  alreadj 
alluded  to  the  subject  of  reform  in  the 
way  of  preventing  children  being  sent  to 
prison.  There  was  still  much  to  be  done 
in  this  respect.  He  wished  there  could 
be  some  short  measure  introduced  to  put 
An  end  to  the  system.  At  present  no  boy 
could  be  committed  to  a  reformatory  un- 
less he  bad  first  been  sent  to  prison. 
With  industrial  schools  it  was  not  so. 
This  was  a  change  that  they  must  strongly 
press  forward.  But  there  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  which 
he  had  already  referred.  The  'late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach)  had  once  remarked  that 
any  person  who  could  point  out  how  the 
Mercantile  Marine  could  be  efficiently 
supplied  with  seamen  would  be  a  public 
benefactor.  But  he  thought  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  that  direction 
by  the  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools.  'Since  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  and  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  apprenticeship,  the  country  had 
•drifted  and  drifted.  They  could  no 
longer  look  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  as 
the  great  reserve  in  time  of  war  as  they 
could  40  or  50  years  ago.  They  still 
drew  their  reserves  from  the  Mercantile 
Marine  ;  but  the  present  state  of 
affairs  was  such  that  they  could 
only  do  this  at  the  cost  of  great 
injury  to.  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
He  submitted  that  the  reformatory  and 
industrial  school  ships  were  not  worked 
in  the  way  that  they  should  be  to  give 
the  best  results  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  were  concerned. 
He  held  strongly  that  boys  should  not  be 
committed  to  a  ship  till  they  had  reached 
14  years  of  age.  They  ought  to  be  sent 
to  a  land  school.  As  it  was,  boys  were 
committed  to  a  ship  when  they  were 
under  12  years  of  age,  and  were  unfit  to 
be  sent  aloft.  No  fewer  than  1,138  boys 
under  12  years  had  been  committed  to 
these  ships,  and  4,025  over  12  years  had 
been  committed  in  five  years.  Now,  how 
was  that  to  be  stopped  ?  He  complained 
of  this  state  of  affairs  three  years  ago  to 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley). 
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He  knew  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  endea- 
voured to  meet  his  views,  but  he  had  had 
considerable  difficulty,  he  believed,  with 
the  Committees,  and  had  probably  had 
more  difficulty  in  sending  a  Circular  to 
those  Magisterial  Benches  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  committing  boys  to  ships.  The 
Magistrates  were  not  the  persons  to  send 
a  boy  to  a  ship,  for  they  could  not  be 
judges  whether  the  lad  was  likely  to  be 
a  good  sailor  or  not.  They  did  not 
possess  the  nautical  instinct.  Some  of 
these  boys,  half-starved  —  and  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning — were  sent 
on  a  ship  when  they  were  quite  unfit  to 
go  aloft.  They  ought  to  be  committed 
to  a  land  school,  and  the  ships  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  recruit  from  the  land 
schools.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.  A  certain  area  should  be 
marked  out  near  where  a  ship  was 
located,  and  she  ought  to  draw  her  boys 
from  the  land  schools  within  that  area. 
He  did  not  want  to  go  into  details,  but 
it  was  easy  to  understand  that  there  were 
land  schools  in  certain  counties  con- 
tiguous  to  the  ships.  The  committees  of 
these  schools  should  be  called  upon  by 
the  Home  Office  to  allow  the  ships  to 
draw  boys  from  their  schools,  and  they 
should  encourage  the  sending  of  boys 
who  were  unfitted  for  sea  life  to 
the  land  schools.  What  was  needed 
was  to  pick  out  the  best  boys  to  make 
sailors.  It  was  no  good  sending  to  the 
ships  lads  physically  unfit  for  the  hard- 
ship of  sea  life.  They  were  only  fit  for 
food  for  sharks  ;  they  would  never  make 
sailors.  When  sent  aloft  many  of  them 
fell  overboard  and  were  drowned.  But 
if  the  ships  were  to  recruit  from  the  land 
schools  there  would  be  hundreds  of 
volunteers,  and  then  the  ships  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies. Indeed,  the  ships  would  then  be 
always  full.  He  found  that  in  the 
reformatory  ships  there  were  3,334  boys 
against  3,800  places.  Were  these  ships 
to  be  kept  filled  up  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  work  them  with  the  same 
staff.  It  costs  less  per  head  when  the 
ships  were  full  than  it  did  when  they 
were  incomplete.  So  on  the  score  of 
economy  he  would  urge  on  the  Home 
Secretary  to  take  the  step  he  desired. 
He  well  knew,  however,  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  in  carrying  out 
this  proposal.  He  knew  the  land  schools 
would  not  like  their  best  lads  to  be  taken 
away  from  them.     But  if  it  were  pointed 
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out  to  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Home 
Office,  what  was  required,  he  thought  they 
would  see  their  duty  clearly  in  this 
matter.  People  were  not  aware  of  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  these  in- 
stitutions by  the  Treasury.  He  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  work  the  thing  out. 
He  found  that  in  a  year  no  less  a  sum 
than  £373,000  was  paid  by  the  Treasury 
to  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  of 
which  12  were  ships.  More  was  paid 
for  boys  on  ships  than  for  those 
at  land  schools.  Six  shillings  per  head 
was  paid  a  week  for  boys  on  ships. 
Therefore,  on  the  score  of  economy 
alone,  it  would  pay  the  Government  to 
recruit  the  boys  from  the  land  schools  at 
14  years  of  age,  and  to  keep  them  on 
the  ship  for  a  couple  of  years.  Taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  consideration 
he  would  ask.  Was  his  request  an  un- 
reasonable one  ?  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session some  correspondence  from  Cap- 
tains of  these  ships,  some  of  whom  were 
heart-broken  at  the  difficulties  they  met 
with  in  carrying  out  their  duties.  They 
had  urged  him  to  press  this  matter  so 
that  some  reform  might  be  obtained. 
One  Captain  wrote  to  him  saying  that 
the  vessels  were  not  efficiently  manned 
for  safety  or  utility,  and  that  the  Home 
Office  did  not  care  as  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  staff.  There  was  no 
system  for  regulating  the  staff  according 
to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  ship.  The 
number  of  the  staff  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  influence  of  the  Captain  with 
the  committee.  The  same  correspondent 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  want  of  ap- 
pliances for  putting  out  Are  on  board 
ship.  The  present  Inspector  (Colonel 
Inglis)  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  requirements 
necessary  on  board  ship  for  putting  out 
fire.  A  Naval  Inspector  would  see  at  a 
glance  of  the  eyes  what  were  the  neces- 
sary requirements.  Of  recent  years 
there  had  been  some  very  serious  fires 
on  board  these  reformatory  ships.  It 
was  grotesque  that  a  ship  should  be 
inspected  by  an  ex-officer  of  Dragoons. 
They  might  as  well  appoint  a  sailor  to 
inspect  the  Life  Guards.  What  was  re- 
quired was  that  naval  officers  should  be 
appointed  to  inspect  with  regard  to 
nautical  matters.  His  point  was,  that  if 
they  adopted  his  plan  they  could  get  the 
work  done  for  practically  nothing. 
Naval  men  were  not  persons  who  were 
always  looking  about  for  a  lot  of  pay. 


Around  the  coast  there  were  district 
Coastguard  ships  commanded  by  officers 
with  skeleton  crews.  If  application 
were  made  to  the  Admiralty,  he  believed 
permission  would  be  granted  that  an  officer 
on  board  these  Coastguard  ships  should 
inspect  the  reformatory  industrial  ships 
in  their  vicinity.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  this,  but  he  had  as  yet 
been  unable  to  get  it  done.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  because  the  De- 
partment were  unwilling  to  accept  sug- 
gestions from  a  friendly  quarter  or  whe- 
ther it  was  because  Colonel  Inglis  and 
his  staff  were  against  having  any  naval 
officer  within  their  doors.  He  did  know 
this:  that  naval  officers  were  most  friendly 
and  cordial  people  to  work  with.  Naval 
officers  would  adapt  themselves  to  any 
position  of  things,  and  they  were  not 
always  standing  upon  their  rank  and 
station.  Personally,  be  believed  it 
would  be  better  to  have  an  officer  set 
apart  to  do  the  work,  but  it  could  be 
done  as  he  had  suggested.  He  did  not 
care  who  did  it  so  long  as  it  was  done. 
Of  course,  if  the  Department  wished  to 
have  a  man  entirely  under  their  control 
to  go  travelling  about  inspecting  ships 
he  would  not  complain.  He  had  received 
various  other  letters  on  the  subject.  One. 
officer  wrote — 

"  I  would  sooner  be  inspecte  I  by  a  chief 
bo*8waiQ*8  mate  than  by  the  present  system." 

Of  course.  Colonel  Inglis  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  was  received  on  board  ship 
as  one.  He  was  always  very  nice  and 
pleasant.  But  it  was  not  always  Colonel 
Inglis  who  went  on  board  the  vessels.. 
Civilians  often  went  on  board.  One 
captain  wrote— 

'*  Sometimes  we  have  a  civilian  come  on 
board.  He  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  po8t>captain  and  an  Esquimaux,  and 
he  treats  us  accordingly." 

Attached  to  every  ship  there  ought  to* 
be  a  play  field  on  shore.  In  connection 
with  that  they  had  an  illustration  in  the 
industrial  school  at  South  Shields,  where 
they  had  an  admirable  playground.  Boys 
wanted  driving  from  one  occupation  to- 
another.  If  one  did  not  keep  them 
always  moving,  somebody  else  would  get 
them,  and  they  could  not  be  turned  into 
good  men.  He  held,  and  all  the  naval 
men  who  commanded  these  ships  held^ 
that  there  ought  to  be  somebody  as 
second  in  command  superior  to  the 
seaman  petty  officer.  In  some 
ships      they     had     such     an     officer*. 
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There  ought  also  to  be  some  uniformity 
as  to  the  staff  of  officers,  whose  dut  j  it  was 
to  instruct  the  boys.  He  had  with  him 
a  Return  by  which  he  found  that  in  one  ship 
having  accommodation  for  250  boys,  the 
staff  consisted  of  15  only.  Another 
ship,  having  accommodation  for  200  boys, 
had  a  staff  of  13.  That  was  a  very 
wrong  arrangement,  and  one  with  which 
he  said  the  Home  Office  ought  to  deal. 
He  quoted  from  a  Return  of  1890,  and  it 
must  be  that  since  1890  the  state  of 
things  had  been  improved  in  that  respect. 
The  Clarence^  a  reformatory  ship,  with 
accommodation  for  300  boys,  had  only 
a  staff  of  11.  Another  ship,  the  Clyde, 
with  265  boys,  had  a  staff  of  20.  The 
next,  with  200  boys,  had  only  a  staff  of 
12  ;  and  another,  with  219  boys,  had  a 
staff  of  14  only.  Then  there  was 
another  ship  with  400  boys,  which  it 
appeared  had  a  staff  of  only  17.  The 
Formidable  had  340  boys,  and  a  staff 
of  only  18  ;  and  the  Southampton,  with 
237  boys,  had  a  staff  of  only  14.  A 
Kavai  Inspector  going  round  would  see 
these  points,  and  would  press  them  upon 
the  Committee  and  upon  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  then  a  letter  threatening 
them  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant 
would  have  a  very  salutary  effect  he 
had  no  doubt.  In  some  cases  the  Local 
Authorities  took  much  interest  in  these 
ships,  and  iu  some  they  paid  fairly  well. 
But  he  had  a  case  in  Scotland  which  fell 
very  much  below  the  rest.  He  was  sorry 
for  his  Scotch  friends.  There  was  a 
8tatent%iit  on  the  matter  in  The 
Times  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  there 
had  been  no  change,  because  the 
Inspector  in  his  Report  made  the 
same  statement.     The   Times  said — 


"In  England,  it  appeared  tlmt  the  Local 
Authorities  generally  pay  fairly  and  regularly 
for  the  children  sent  from  their  districts.  But 
in  {Scotland  the  Local  Authorities  contribute 
nothing  in  many  cases,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  watching  the  committals  to 
see  that  none  but  proper  cases  arc  sent  to  the 
schools  of  detention,  and  that  the  schools  them- 
selves, being  often  filled  with  improper  cases, 
are  so  over-burdened  that  their  managers  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently.  The 
figures  given  in  illustration  of  this  point  are 
very  remarkable.  In  England  the  total  amount 
of  the  Treasury  Grant  for  industrial  schools  in 
1889  was  £127,082,  the  Local  Authorities  con- 
tributed £91,000,  :  the  Parochial  Authorities 
£3,499,  while  £24,132  was  received  from  sub- 
scriptions. Jn  Glasgow  the  Treasury  Grant 
amountetl  to  £19,552  :  the  Local  Authorities  con- 
tributeii  £6,341 — Glasgow  having  a  special  Act 
in  force  enabling  rates  to  be  levie<l  in  support  of 
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such  institutions — the  Parochial  Authorities 
contributed  nothing,  and  private  subscriptions 
amounted  only  to  £552.  In  Aberdeen  the 
Treasury  Grant  amounted  to  £4,969  :  the  Local 
Authorities  contributed  only  £928,  the  Parochial 
Authorities  nothing,  and  private  subscriptions 
amounted  to  only  £479.  In  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land the  Treasury  Grant  was  £31,325  :  the  Local 
Authorities  contributed  only  £1,003,  the 
Parochial  Authorities  nothing,  while  private  sub- 
scriptions amounted'  to  the  comparatively 
respectable  sum  of  £8,229.  These  figures  speac 
for  themselves.  They  show  that  in  Scotland 
the  Local  Authorities  do  not  adequately  recog- 
nise their  responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  schools  of  detention,  and  we  cordially  agree 
with  Mr.  Inglis  when  he  says  '  Such  a  state  of 
things  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
law  should  lay  down  a  fixed,  compulsorv  mini- 
mum sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Local  Authorities 
for  each  child  committed,  and  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  make  any  arrangement  with 
managers  of  schools  to  take  children  from  their 
districts  for  any  less  sum.  In  my  opinion,  the 
fairest  rule  would  be  for  the  Treasury  to  contri- 
bute to  no  school  where  the  local  contributions 
do  not  equal  the  Treasury  Grant. '" 

Those  were  points  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary.  These 
terms  ha<l  been  made  to  affect  all  the 
schools  ;  but  they  applied  with  consider- 
able force  to  all  the  ships.  He  wanted 
to  emphasise  his  point  that  these 
schools  should  be  inspected  by  Naval 
Inspectors ;  and  in  order  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  present  system, 
he  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  In- 
spectors' Reports  upon  some  of  the  ships. 
A  captain  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  if 
the  Inspectors  came  on  board  they  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  examination  of 
the  boys  in  their  educational  standards. 
A  landsman  reported  of  industrial 
schools — 

"  They  are  good  models  of  instruction ;  the 
boys  are  taught  the  use  of  ,  the  lead,  and  to 
steer." 

Of  course — 

**  The  rule  of  the  roail,  the  use  of  the  rocket 
signal,  and  to  distinguish  the  lights  on  the 
British  coast." 

They  could  not  distinguish  lights  unless 

they  went  to  the  coast  to  see  them. 

"  The  quadrille  is  taught  them  ;  there  are 
good  bands.  I  saw  the  lx)y8  drill  aloft,  lower 
the  yard,  lower  the  fore- topmast,  and  lower  the 
jibboom." 

They  did  not  lower  the  jibboom  ;  they 

hauled  it  in.   The  Report  went  on  to  say — 

"  The  boys  are  trained  in  all  that  a  sailor 
ought  to  knew  in  the  early  stage  ;  the  training 
is  suitable  and  sufficient." 

That  must  be  taken  on  trust — 

^'  There  is  a  class  for  tailoring  ;  the  boys  make 
their  own  clothes." 
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Of  course  they  did.  Coming  to  the  Re- 
port on  the  Clarence^  he  found  that  that 
said  that  the  boys  did  their  work  before 
the  Inspector,  and  that  the  nautical 
teaching  was  of  a  superior  kind,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  sailing 
and  steering.  And  then  there  was  a 
cumbersome  sentence  which  sailors  would 
laugh  at.  The  Report  on  the  industrial 
training  of  the  Clio  said  that  the  bo^s 
received  careful  nautical  instruction,  and 
that  the  naval  teaching  was  a  success, 
the  boys  going  aloft  iu  the  spring  and 
summer.  We  should  think  they  went 
aloft  in  the  autumn  as  well.  This  was 
nonsense.  He  would  pass  that  by  and 
come  to  the  Report  on  the  Cornwall.  There 
was  there  a  great  deal  about  education. 
Who  read  these  Reports  ?  Had  hon.  Mem- 
bers read  them  in  that  House  ?  They 
formed  a  very  bulky  Blue  Book  ;  but  if  hon. 
Members  had  read  it,  they  should  call 
attention  to  this  defect,  and  then  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  to  remedy  it.  Unless 
they  did  so,  they  would  have  failed  in 
their  duty.  The  Report  said  that  at  pre- 
sent no  extra  subjects  were  taught,  and 
that  boys  discharged  from  a  ship  ought 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  geography 
and  navigation.  That  showed  another 
necessity  for  a  Naval  Inspector.  As  to 
industrial  training,  the  Report  went  on 
to  say  that  there  were  30  boys  employed 
in  the  tailor's  shop,  10  boys  in  the  shoe- 
maker's shop ;  that  there  were  models  for 
instruction,  and  that  the  usual  nautical 
drills  and  exercises  took  place.  The 
poor  man  who  made  the  Report  knew 
nothing  about  his  subject,  for  he  said 
nothing  about  sailing.  Coming  to  the 
next  ship,  the  Wellesleyy  the  Report 
said  that  there  were  24  tailors  and  a 
good  band  of  performers.  To  read  these 
Reports  one  would  think  that  the  object 
was  to  give  us  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  bands  ;  nothing  was  said  in 
them  about  the  result  of  the  nautical 
training,  about  which  something  more 
was  wanted.  The  Report  then  said  that 
musical  drill  was  taught.  They  did  not 
want  that.  Then  it  mentioned  that  there 
were  boats  in  which  the  boys  learnt  to 
row.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  were  boats  for  that  purpose  on  all 
these  ships.  Next,  he  would  take  the 
Shaftesbury^  which  was  an  admirable 
ship  and  an  excellent  worker.  The  In- 
spector said  that  the  boys  there  received 
careful   and  regular    instruction   in   the 


elements  of  nautical  knowledge,  that  he 
saw  the  boys  under  competent  seamanship 
instruction,  that  the  requisite  appliances 
for  teaching  seamanship  were  provided, 
and  that  the  boys  went  aloft.  That  was 
the  first  word  said  in  these  Reports  as 
to  the  boys  going  aloft  and  being  exer- 
cised in  that  branch  of  their  work.  The 
Inspector  proceeded  to  say  that  he  ex- 
amined the  boys  in  cutlass  drill;  that 
there  were  24  tailors  and  22  shoemakers, 
16  carpenters,  and  that  gas  was  manu- 
factured on  board.  That  was  a  good 
ship.  Now  he  came  to  the  case  of  the 
poor  Havannah  !  He  found  that  she  was 
not  intended  as  an  industrial  ship.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  regretted  the 
Admiralty  had  not  given  her  to  be  a  ship 
school  instead  of  a  shore  school.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  as  a  school  than  a  ship, 
unless  it  were  to  be  employed  for  teaching 
sailing.  It  was  far  better  to  have  boys 
on  shore.  With  regard  to  the  next  ship, 
it  was  stated  that  the  boys  went  through 
their  course  of  nautical  instruction,  and 
were  made  familiar  with  all  branches  of 
the  Service,  and  that  the  port  watch  went 
through  their  exercise  intelligently.  The 
inference  was  that  the  starboard  watch 
did  not,  because  nothing  was  said  about 
it.  There  were  two  watches — the  port 
watch  and  the  starboard  watch — but  the 
Inspector  spoke  of  only  one.  He  (Admiral 
Field)  wanted  to  know  wha^t  became  of 
the  starboard  watch  ?  The  Inspector  said 
that  there  was  a  competent  stiif  of  naval 
instructors,  and  that  30  boys  were  em- 
ployed in  tailoring.  There  was  always 
something  about  tailoring.  It  also 
mentioned  that  six  boys  were  employed 
as  shoemakers,  and  that  there  was  an 
effective  band.  The  baud  was  always 
coming  in.  Good  performing  boys'  bands 
were  not  necessary  to  learn  boys  sailing. 
Then  they  were  told  that  13  entered  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  64  went  to  sea.  They 
ought  all  to  go  to  sea.  Unless  he  could 
drive  that  into  his  hon.  Friends  opposite 
nothing  would  be  done.  With  regard  to 
the  training  ship  Southampton^  at  Hull, 
they  were  told  that  every  boy  was  taught 
to  make  his  own  clothes ;  that  there  were 
tailors,  shoemakers, and  that  the  Inspector 
saw  the  port  watch  at  musical  drill.  But 
these  ships  did  not  exist  to  turn  out  tailors 
and  shoemakers ; ,  sailors  were  what  they 
wanted  from  them.  The  use  of  the  rocket 
apparatus  was  taught ;  that  was  good  so 
far  as  it  went.     As  to  the  Cumberland 
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industrial  training  ship,  thej  were  told 
that  the  boys  were  taught  to  make 
their  own  clothes.  That  went  with- 
out saying,  for  wherever  a  ship 
was  commanded  by  a  naval  officer,  the 
boys  were  taught  these  things.  It  was 
then  added  that  there  were  eight  tailors  ; 
that  the  boys  were  taught  the  use  of  the 
cutlass,  the  rule  of  the  road,  to  cut  and 
splice  a  rope,  and  the  use  of  the  lead 
line.  That  was  the  first  time  lead  Hdc 
was  mentioned.  Of  the  next  ship,  they 
were  told  that  there  were  20  boys  in  the 
tailo'rs  shop,  four  in  the  carpenter's  shop, 
and  a  band.  There  was  always  a  stress 
on  the  band.  It  was  then  said  that  the  boys 
were  taught  the  use  of  the  cutlass,  the 
rocket  apparatus,  and  the  rule  of  the  road 
and  knotting  and  splicing.  He  thought  he 
had  said  enough  to  show  his  point.  If 
they  had  a  Naval  Inspector  they  would 
have  something  more  in  the  way  of  the 
Reports,  and  data  would  be  forthcoming 
which  would  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
nautical  work  which  was  carried  on.  He 
had  failed  to  point  out  one  great  point  he 
wished  to  emphasise — that  was,  the 
number  of  boys  that  came  to  us  from  these 
ships.  By  his  Eeturn,  in  ^vq  years  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  boys  discharged 
from  the  reformatory  ship-^namely,  950 — 
only  577  went  to  sea.  Out  of  5,204  boys 
discharged  from  the  12  ships,  only  2,797 
went  to  sea  at  all ;  that  was  to  say,  a 
little  over  50  per  cent.  The  point  he 
wanted  to  press  upon  the  Under  Secre- 
tary was  this  :  that  every  one  of  these 
boys  in  these  ships  under  a  praper  system 
ought  to  go  to  sea — every  one  of  the 
5,000  in  five  years.  If  the  ships  were 
filled  up  with  their  full  complement,  only 
3,800,  by  entering  boys  from  the  land 
schools  at  1 4  years  of  age,  and  keeping  them 
for  twoyeare,  they  would  be  able  to  turn  out 
more  boys  by  nearly  half  than  was 
done  now.  Two  thousand  boys  a  year 
ought  to  be  turned  out  if  they  were  kept 
two  years.  That  would  not  only  be  the 
best,  but  the  most  economical  method  of 
conducting  these  ships.  He  omitted 
to  mention  that  the  number  of 
merchant  seamen  had  fallen  the  last 
15  years  no  less  than  20,000 — that 
was  to  say,  there  were  20,000  bona  fide 
fewer  British  seamen  than  there  were  15 
years  ago.  That  was  a  vital  matter. 
Everything  in  this  country  depended  on 
our  sea  power,  and  everything  which 
would  help  us  to  improve  the  morale  of 
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the  Mercantile  Service  by  sending  good/ 
lads  into  these  ships — as  might  be  done 
with  a  little  trouble — would  confer  an 
inestimable  blessing  on  the  whole  body 
of  men  in  this  country.  This  ought  to 
be  a  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Under  Secretary  and  other  politicians,  to 
see  that  these  ships,  from  which  so  much 
good  might  emanate  under  a  proper 
system — to  see  that  that  proper  system 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  had 
shown  the  enormous  cost  we  paid  for 
these  ships,  and  that  they  cost  6s.  per 
head  for  boys,  and  that  only  half  the  boys 
came  to  us  at  all.  How  long  was  this 
system  to  go  on  ?  Taking  the  money 
point  of  view — which  was  the  lowest 
from  which  the  question  could  be  regarded 
— ^we  did  not  get  a  return  for  our  money; 
and  if  the  boys  did  not  come  to  us  at  ali^ 
they  had  far  better  be  educated  on  shore^ 
because,  amongst  other  reasons,  it  was 
more  difficult  to  detect  offences  committed 
by  boys  on  a  ship.  The  only  excuse  for 
having  ships  was  to  manufacture  British 
seamen  and  to  keep  them  to  it.  There 
was  no  difficulty  about  absorbing  all  the 
sailors  the  ships  were  capable  of  turning 
out ;  and  he  earnestly  begged  the  Under 
Secretary  to  turn  his  mind  to  this  question 
and  see  if  he  could  not  get  some  good 
out  of  this  expenditure.  He  urged  the 
sending  of  circulars  to  Magistrates  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  committing  these 
boys  to  these  ships,  urging  them  not  to 
send  boys  of  tender  age,  or  at  any  rate 
under  13,  though  he  maintained  the  age 
should  be  14.  Boys  under  those  ages 
should  be  sent  to  the  land  schools.  Acircular 
should  also  be  sent  to  the  managers  of 
the  land  schools  urging  them  to  work 
only  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  boys  themselves.  They  all 
knew  that  at  one  time  or  another  almost 
every  boy  longed  to  go  to  sea,  either  as  a 
result  of  reading  books  or  seeing  ships^ 
and  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take 
advantage  of  that  desire.  But  they  must 
have  strong  and  healthy  lads  who  were 
physically  fit  for  sea-life,  and  able  to  bear 
the  hardships  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter. He  felt  sure  that  if  the  Home 
Secretary  would  only  give  his  attention 
to  this  subject  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing,  and  would  throw  itew  heart  and 
life  into  the  captains  of  these  ships* 
But  they  must  have  a  naval  officer  to 
inspect    these    vessels.       The     present 
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Gentleman  dealt  chiefly  with  the  nautical 
aspect  of  this  question  ;  but  there  was  the 
point    of   view   of   the   managers,   sub- 
scribers,  and  the  public  at  large.     He 
cordially    agreed     with    the    hon.    and 
gallant  Gentleman  in  his  contentibn  that 
the  Inspectors  of  those  ships  ought  to  be 
nautical  men.     The  fact  was,  that  they 
had  too  many  retired  half -pay  oflScers  oi 
the  Army  intruded  into  many  classes  of 
work  for  which  they  were  not  especially 
fitted.     There  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  that  in  the  appointments  a  year  or  two 
ago  of  Inspectors  of  Cattle  by  the  Board 
of   Agriculture.     For   some   reason  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  was 
supposed  that  to  be  a  captain  or  a  major 
of  a  regiment  was  a  special  qualification 
for  dealing  with  the  inspection  of  cattle. 
In   default,    however,    of    nautical    In- 
spectors, there  had  been  really  no  lack 
of     nautical    interest    in    the    manage- 
ment of  those  ships.  On  the  committee  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was  more  deeply  in- 
terested they  had  had  two  excellent  and 
distinguished  naval  officers  who  took  the 
strongest  personal  interest  in  it,  and  spent 
much  of  their  time  on  board  the  Mars 
trainine  ship,  and  did  as  much  as  could 
be  possibly  done  by  any  Admiralty  In- 
spector  to   keep   everything   shipshape^ 
and  to  give  the  youths  on  board  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  becoming  well- 
equipped     seamen.       Then     the     local 
managers  of  those  ships  were  generally 
shipowners,     shipbuilders,    and     retired 
shipmasters,  who  made  a  personal  hobby 
of  the  management.  It  was  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  captains  of  the  shipa 
were  not  landsmen,  but  officers  who  had 
served    in    the    Navy — some    of    them 
with   distinction — in    all    parts    of    the 
world.     The  gallant  Admiral  was,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  a  couple  of  years 
ago  a  number  of  those  gentlemen  came 
up  to  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and   remonstrated  against    his   proposal 
that  the  age  should  be  raised  to   14,  and 
they  satisfied  the  Under  Secretary  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  alter  to  the  extent 
proposed  the  age  at  which   boys  were 
admitted.     It  was  quite  clear  that  much 
was   done   to   prepare   the  boys  for  sea 
service.     The  Inspector's  last  published 
Report  said — 


system  was  a  grotesque  absurdity.  A 
soldier  could  not  inspect  these  ships  to 
the  satisfaction  of  anyone  ;  and  as  re- 
garded Colonel  Inglis,  the  work  put  upon 
him  was  more  than  he  could  properly 
carry  out. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
Leeds,  W.)  :  He  has  assistants. 

Admiral  FIELD  said,  he  might  have  ; 
but  the  assistants  were  not  proper  men 
to  inspect  these  vessels,  and  Colonel. 
Inglis,  though  he  might  be  a  good  man, 
was  not  a  suitable  man  to  inspect  ships, 
that  took  up  the  subject  of  nautical 
training,  such  as  it  was,  for  the  money 
paid.  The  change  would  cost  them 
nothing,  for  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
make  application  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
would,  no  doubt,  grant  one  of  their 
officers.  Or  the  captain  of  the  district 
Coastguard  station  might  be  called  upon 
to  inspect  these  ships,  or  to  send  an 
officer  to  inspect  them  for  him.  He 
apologised  for  the  lengthy  statements  he 
had  made  to  the  House  ;  but  it  was  a 
very  important  matter,  and  he  felt  that 
he  was  only  doing  his  duty  in  calling 
attention  to  it.  He  hoped  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
would  give  him  some  favourable  reply 
which  would  carry  consolation  to  the 
captains  in  the  discharge  of  their 
onerous  duties — men  who  loved  their 
work,  but  wanted  encouragement,  and 
who  asked  to  be  inspected  by  someone 
competent  to  judge.  He  hoped  that 
some  good  would  come  of  it  in  spite  of 
the  objections  of  the  Department,  or  he 
should  be  obliged  to  make  himself  very 
nasty  and  troublesome  when  the  Vote 
came  on  again.  He  did  not  wish  to  do 
that ;  but  unless  he  got  a  satisfactory 
reply,  he  should  certainly  move  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote,  and  raise  another 
discussion  on  the  subject.  He  only 
wanted  good  to  be  done,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  pardon  him  for  having 
taken  up  so  much  of  their  time. 

•Mr.  LENG  (Dundee)  said,  as  he 
had  for  many  years  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  the  management  of  one  of  the 
industrial  training  ships  to  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Admiral 
Field)  had  referred,  he  might  interpose 
for  a  few  moments  between  him  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  H. 
Gladstone.)       The     hon,     and    gallant 


"  There  is  a  brig  of  140  tons  in  which  the  boys 
cruise  and  are  instructed  in  practical  seaman- 
ship. The  boys  are  taught  all  the  usual 
nautical  exercises  and  drills,  such  as  the  use 
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of  the  lead-line,  compass,  and  rocket  apparatus, 
steering,  the  rule  of  the  road,  knotting  and 
splicing,  and  carbine  and  battalion  drill." 

The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  led 
the  House  to  suppose  that  he  would 
demonstrate  that  the  management  of 
those  ships  was  both  extravagant  and 
wasteful.  Perhaps  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  thought  he  had  done  so,  but 
he  (Mr.  Leng),  for  one,  doubted  it.  The 
whole  aim  and  drift  of  the  gallant  Mem- 
ber's remarks  had  been  to  the  efiEect  that 
those  ships  ought  to  be  placed  much  more 
than  they  were  at  present  under  Admi- 
ralty control,  and  conducted  on  the  same 
system  as  the  training  ships  for  boys  for 
the  Navy.  It  was  to  be  remarked  that 
he  had  not  given  the  House  one  word  as 
to  the  expense  of  that  system  compared 
with  the  system  under  which  the  boys 
were  trained  at  present.  He  had  en- 
deavoured, by  studying  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates, to  discover  what  was  the  cost  of 
the  Naval  training  ships,  and  he  had  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  cost,  head 
for  head,  was  much  greater  than  in  the 
industrial  training  ships.  The  gallant 
Admiral  had  said  that  the  Local  Autho- 
rities were  not  contributing  so  much  as 
they  should.  He  overlooked  that  that 
was  compensated  for  by  the  very  liberal 
and  generous  subscriptions  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  do 
anything  to  alienate  public  sympathy. 
If  they  made  those  ships  mere  Naval  and 
Admiralty  drill  ships,  they  would  divorce 
from  them  that  public  interest  which  it 
was  so  desirable  to  maintain. 

Admiral  FIELD  :  I  never  for  one 
moment  suggested  that.  I  should  utterly 
oppose  putting  them  under  the  Admiralty. 
I  only  asked  for  a  Naval  officer  to 
inspect. 

•Mr.  leng  said,  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  he  cordially  agreed  that  the 
inspection  of  those  ships  should  be  placed 
as  soon  as  possible  under  a  qualified 
Naval  officer,  although  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  add  greatly  to  the  expense 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  it.  There 
were  different  points  of  view  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  age.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  our  industrial  and  refor- 
matory system  was  to  take  boys  from  the 
streets,  where  they  were  apt  to  drift  into 
crime,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
sent  to  prison.  Statistics  showed  that 
there  had  been  during  the  last  20  or  25 
years  a  most  remarkable  increase  in  the 
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number  of  boys  and  girls  now  sent  to 
those  industrial  and  reformatory  schools 
who  would  formerly  have  been  in  prison. 
As  to  the  expense  to  which  the  gallant 
Admiral  referred,  that  expense  simply 
came  in  place  of  a  much  larger  prison 
expenditure  which  would  have  to  be 
made.  The  gallant  Admiral  knew  the 
rule,  "  Learn  young,  learn  fair."  Several 
of  the  captains  of  those  vessels  believed 
they  could  scarcely  get  hold  of  the  boys 
too  soon,  and  statistics  showed  that  the 
results  of  beginning  to  educate  boys  at 
1 1  years  of  age  were  quite  as  good  as 
from  educating  them  at  12.  The  hon, 
and  gallant  Gentleman  said  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  under  14;  but  if  that 
rule  were  enforced  many  boys  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  the  land  schools.  No 
alteration  was  required  to  provide  for 
an  interchange  of  boys.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Southampton^  the  indus- 
trial training  ship  at  Hull,  said — 

"  We  have  always  had,  and  now  possess,  every 
facility  for  the  mutual  interchange  of  boys  be- 
tween our  certified  industrial  school  ship  South* 
ampton  and  the  land  schools,  of  which  we  have 
availe<l  ourselves  whenever  the  circumstancea 
arose  necessitating  the  same.  No  difficulties 
whatever  have  ever  been  raised  to  this  by  the 
Home  Office  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  re- 
ceived every  facility  in  accomplishing  the  same, 
ami  no  alteration  is  required  or  needed  in  the 
existing  Home  Office  Regulations  on  the  subject. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  which 
boys  are  best  fittetl  for  sea  life  until  about  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  on  board,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  physique  of  the  boys,  consequent 
upon  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  ship, 
are  much  better  than  the  land  schools." 

To  that  extent  the  proposals  of  the  hon, 
and  gallant  Member  were  unnecessary. 

Admiral  FIELD  :  Only  one  ship, 

Mr.  leng  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
other  ships  would  have  the  same  expe- 
rience if  they  adopted  the  same  system. 
The  Reports  of  the  different  training 
ships  showed  most  excellent  results.     In 

1888,  1889,  and  1890,  of  399  boys  dis- 
charged from  the  Mars  356  turned  out 
well.  It  was  true  that  only  some  60  to 
70  per  cent,  of  them  went  into  the  Navy 
or  into  the  Mercantile  Marine  ;  but  the 
others  became  good,  industrious  lands- 
men. Scores  of  lads  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  had  shown  themselves  full  of 
gratitude  to  those  in  command  of  the 
ship.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
wished  that  these  ships  should  be  used 
more  for  supplying  boys  for  the  Navy. 
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ac-  I  much  safer  mode  of  convejance  than  the 
former.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  also  said  that  shipowners  took 
foreign  sailors  in  preference  to  British 
seamen  because  they  were  cheaper.  He 
was  aware  that  that  was  not  the  fact. 
Foreign  sailors  were  paid  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  British  sailors.  Although 
foreigners  were  very  good  men,  sober, 
industrious,  and  hard-working,  still,  if 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  British 
sailors  and  the  British  shipowner  had 
the  opportunity, of  doing  so,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  give  the  preference  to  his  own 
countrymen.  The  question  of  industrial 
schools  was  one  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
great  interest  for  many  years.  He  had 
in  his  own  constituency  the  FormidahlCy 
which  was  commanded  by  a  post- 
captain  of  the  Navy,  a  most  admirable 
man,  who  took  no  common  interest  in 
the  vessel.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  on  the  Committee  of  the  much- 
abused  Havannah  School  at  Cardiff. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  rather 
mixed  up  the  question  of  industrial 
ships  with  that  of  vessels  whose  sole 
object  was  to  train  sailors  for  the  Royal  or 
Mercantile  Marine.  The  origin  both  of 
the  Formidable  and  the  Havannah  was 
this — Some  philanthropic  individuals 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
to  have  an  industrial  school  where  waifs 
and  strays  could  be  placed,  and  they 
borrowed  from  the  Admiralty  these  two 
vessels,  which  they  fitted  up  by  public 
subscription  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  required.  The  public  subscribed 
to  these  vessels,  which  also  received  a 
grant,  and  between  the  subscriptions 
and  the  grant  they  were  maintained. 
The  cost  of  their  maintenance,  he  ventured 
to  think,  was  very  small.  He  believed 
in  the  Formidable^  which  was  a  training- 
ship  where  boys  who  went  to  sea  were 
instructed  in  the  higher  nautical  branches, 
the  cost  was  about  £17  per  head.  The 
Havannah  was  a  rather  humbler 
kind  of  school,  and  the  cost  there 
was  about  £13  per  head  for  clothing, 
feeding,  and  educating  the  boys.  He 
could  not  help  saying  that  he  had  never 
more  pleasure  in  the  execution  of  his 
magisterial  duty  than  when  he  was  able 
to  send  a  poor  waif  and  stray  to  that 
ship  for  three  or  five  years.  He  visited 
the  Havannah  every  year,  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that  anybody  who 
visited  it  and  saw  the  results  that  were 


Admiral  FIELD  :    Not  on  any 
count. 

Mr.  LENG  :  Then  for  the  Mercantile 
Marine  ? 
Admiral  FIELD  :  Yes. 
Mr.  LENG  :  So  far  from  receiving 
any  encouragement  to  draft  these  boys 
into  the  Navy,  e  ^ery  discouragement  had 
hitherto  been  placed  in  the  way  of  doing 
80 ;  and,  in  fact,  so  many  objections  had 
been  raised,  that  it  had  been  found  per- 
fectly useless  to  attempt  to  put  them 
into  the  Royal  Navy.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  expenditure  on  the  Dundee,  Hull, 
Bristol,  and  Clyde  ships,  the  cost  of 
these  boys  was  only  £20  per  head,  and 
that  cost  had  been  exceeded  in  several 
instances  by  the  land  institutions.  As 
to  the  question  of  age,  that  was  a  very 
disputable  matter,  and  he  trusted  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  would  not 
commit  himself  to  going  anything  like 
the  length  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  proposed  of  preventing  boys 
entering  these  ships  before  they  were  14 
years  of  age. 

•Admiral  FIELD  :  In  the  Navy  you 
do  not  take  boys  until  they  are  over  14^ — 
in  fact,  I  believe  the  age  is  now  raised  to 
15  in  our  training  ships. 

•Mr.  LENG  said,  as  to  the  interchange 
of  boys  between  the  land  schools  and  the 
school  ships,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent that  being  done  already,  and  he 
thought  that  on  this  point  there  was 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman's  proposal.  As 
to  having  competent  seamen  for  Inspec- 
tors, he  was  at  one  with  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman.  He  did  hope  that 
full  credit  would  be  given  to  the  mana- 
gers of  these  institutions,  most  of  whom 
were  moved  by  philanthropic  motives  to 
act  as  they  had  done,  and  who  had  con- 
ducted these  institutions  hitherto  with 
the  greatest  success. 

•Sir  E.  HILL  (Bristol,  S.)  said,  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  stated  that 
the  loss  of  life  in  the  Marine  Service  was 
enormous.  No  doubt  shipwrecks  did 
take  place  with  loss  of  life  in  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  as  they  also  took 
place  in  the  Navy.  Such  occurreuces 
were  very  deplorable  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
Merchant  Service  was  concerned,  the 
loss  of  life  was  a  diminishing  quantity. 
That  result  was  being  brought  about  by 
the  transference  of  the  carrying  trade 
from  sail  to    steam,  the    latter  being  a 
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obtained  at  a  small  cost  could  not  but 
feel  rejoiced  that  such  a  vessel  existed. 
He  considered  that  to  impose  the  age 
limit  of  14,  which  had  been  suggested, 
would  be  extremely  injurious  in  the  case 
of  these  industrial  schools.  He  did  not 
at  all  quarrel  with  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  Naval  Inspector  to  go 
round  these  vessels.  There  could  be  no 
difficulty  about  it.  So  far  as  the 
Formidable  and  the  Havannah  were 
concerned,  the  boys  received  as  much 
naval  instruction  as  could*  be  expected. 
It  was  true  that  all  the  boys  did  not  go 
to  sea,  but  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
them  did.  These  boys  made  excellent 
sailors,  and  many  of  them  were  only  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  going  to  sea. 
But  should  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile 
Marine  be  satisfied  to  draw  their  seamen 
from  such  sources  exclusively  ?  He  had 
called  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  sailors 
on  the  Naval  Estimates.  Thousands  of 
boys  would  gladly  go  to  sea  if  they  had  the 
chance.  Ships  should  be  stationed 
along  our  coasts  ;  the  cost  of  the  train- 
ing would  not  be  large,  and  he  thought 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  sea 
service  to  bear  some  portion  of  this  cost. 
The  Industrial  School  Ships  were 
doing  good  work,  and  no  better  use 
could  be  made  of  public  money  than 
by>assisting  in  that  work  and  giving  it 
every  possible  encouragement. 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
Leeds,  W.)  said,  the  House  would  appre- 
ciate the  motive  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  and  would  have  general 
sympathy  with  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  gone  at  considerable  length  into  a 
very  wide  field — considerably  wider  than 
that  covered  by  the  Motion  which  stood 
in  his  name.  He  did  not  propose,  there- 
fore, to  go  at  this  time  into  detail  on  the 
various  points  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  management  of 
reformatory  and  industrial  training  ships. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
spoken  about  the  education  of  the  boys, 
their  diet,  and  other  things,  and  had 
criticised  the  management.  He  could 
assure  him  th  at  his  remarks  would  have 
full  consideration.  With  regard  to  one 
point  which   had   been  touched  upon,  it 
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had  been  met  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee —namely,  as  to  the  age  of  the 
boys.     He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
that  that  was  a  point   which    involved 
great  practical  difficulties  and  considerable 
differences  of  opinion.      All  he  had   to 
say  was  that  that  point  was  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  would  come  to  a  decision   on   the 
matter  in  a  very  short  time.      Another 
point  mentioned  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and    gallant    Gentleman — namely,    that 
the   industrial  and   reformatory  training 
ship    system   was    an   extravagant   and 
wasteful  one,  had  been  dealt  with  in  a 
very  cursory  manner  by  him,  and  had 
left   very   little   opportunity   for    reply. 
He  thought,  therefore,  they  might  leave 
that  part  of  it  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee,  who  had  given  figures  showing 
that  even  in  the  case  of  land  schools  the 
expenses  per  head  were  higher  than  in 
the  case  of  boys  on  training  ships.     The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman   had  raised 
this  subject  really  upon  the  question  of 
the   desirability  of  improving  the  Mer- 
cantile  Marine.     That   was   a   question 
which  every  hon.  Member  in  that  House 
had  naturally  a  great  interest  in,  and  any 
proposal  to  improve  in  any  way  the  Mer- 
chant   Service    of    the    country    would 
always  be  received  with  respectful  and 
sympathetic  attention  and  consideration. 
But  he  would  point  out  to  the  House  that 
was  a  subject  which  was  rather  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Home  Office  ;  and 
although  the  Home  Secretary  had  a  great 
many  things  to  look  after,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  of  the  country  was  not  exactly 
in  his  province.      There  were  two  main 
points  which  had  been  brought  forward 
by    the   hon.    and   gallant    Gentleman. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  interchange  of 
boys  between  the  land  schools  and  the 
ship  schools  ;  and,  secondly,  there  was 
the   question   of  inspection.     He  would 
point  out  that  the  Government  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  was  not  as  the  hoD. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  have  the 
House    think.      The    hon.    and    gallant 
Gentleman  told  the  House  that  this  ques- 
tion was  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Home  Office.     But  hon.  Members 
would  remember  that  these  schools  were 
all    under    their    own    managers.     The 
managers  were  under  obligations  to  the 
subscribers  and  the  general  public,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Home  Secretary 
was  limited  virtually  to  inspection,  and 
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to  seeing  that  the  conditions  which  it 
was  generally  understood  should  exist 
were  carried  out  in  consideration  of  the 
grant  which  the  State  made  in  support 
of  these  schools.  The  ship  schools  could 
not  he  dissociated  from  the  system  of 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  primary 
object  of  these  schools  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge  ;  but  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  nursery  was  too  important  and  too 
large  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  raised  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member.  In  looking  at 
these  schools,  the  first  point  to 
consider  was  reformation,  and  next 
nautical  training.  As  far  as  the  re- 
formation side  of  the  question  was 
concerned,  the  results  were  extremely 
satisfactory.  He  agreed  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  trace  the  boys  and  find 
out  what  had  been  their  conduct  after 
they  had  left  these  institutions.  But,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  traced,  it  seemed 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  boys  from  the 
reformatory  and  industrial  training  schools 
turned  out  very  satisfactorily.  Then  they 
came  to  the  question  of  nautical  training, 
and  the  figures  of  the  percentage  of 
those  who  went  to  school  from  the  re- 
formatory and  industrial  ships  for  the  last 
three  years  were  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
formatory ships  68  per  cent,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  industrial  ships  56  per  cent. 
As  the  hoD.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
see,  in  the  case  of  the  reformatory  ships 
there  had  been  an  improvement  of  9  per 
cent,  since  he  (Admiral  Field)  brought 
his  original  Motion  forward  in  the  House, 
and  perhapd  that  result  was  due  to  the 
action  \^ich  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man then  took.  If  so,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  congratulate  him  upon  it, 
and  he  hoped  the  same  results  would 
follow  from  the  present  discussion.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  wanted  to 
raise  the  percentage  of  those  who  went 
to  sea  ;  but  the  question  was  how  they 
could  do  it. 

Admiral  FIELD  :  Recruit  from  the 
land  schools. 

Mr.  HERBERT  GLADSTONE: 
But,  even  supposing  they  did  that,  they 
could  not  force  all  the  boys  who  were 
put  on  these  ships  to  go  to  sea. 

Admiral  FIELD  :  Take  those  who 
will  volunteer. 


Mr.  HERBERT  GLADSTONE :  He 

agreed  they  might  improve  the  percent- 
age ;  but  they  could  not  insure  that  the 
whole  number  should  go  to  sea.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  knew  quite 
well  that  when  many  of  these  boys  grew 
up  and  became  useful  at  different  occu- 
pations, the  parents,  who  perhaps  had 
been  neglectful  in  earlier  years,  urged 
that  they  would  be  of  great  use  at  home, 
and  thus  an  influence  would  be  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  wishing  the  boys  to 
come  home  and  not  to  go  to  sea.  That 
was  a  state  of  things  which  they  must 
look  to,  and  no  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  could  touch  that 
part  of  the  subject.  He  quite  agreed 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  make  the 
best  of  the  boys  they  had  got.  Then 
there  was  the  question  as  to  whether 
anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
interchange.  The  fact  remained  that 
the  managers  of  these  land  schools  had 
a  very  great  objection  to  the  system  of 
interchange,  because  interchanging  meant 
the  giving  of  new  lamps  for  old,  giving 
the  best  boys  and  taking  from  ships  the 
worst.  That  was  not  a  process  which 
commended  itself  to  the  minds  of  judi- 
cious managers  of  land  schools.  The 
managers  had  an  unwillingness  to  fall  in 
with  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  the  Home 
Secretary  had  no  power  to  compel  them 
to  consent  to  such  a  system  of  inter- 
change. The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said  it  was  a  very  easy  matter,  and 
that  all  the  Home  Secretary  had  to  do 
was  to  threaten  to  withdraw  the  grant  if 
the  managers  declined  to  accede  to  the 
demand  made.  He  was  not  at  all  sure 
what  the  House  of  Commons  would  say 
to  any  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown 
who  used  that  kind  of  threat  to  people 
in  the  position  of  responsible  managers 
such  as  the  managers  of  industrial  schools. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  It  would  mean 
that  they  would  go  to  these  managers 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  men  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  practically  say 
to  them — "  We  do  not  consider  your  posi- 
tion. We  do  not  consider  you  at  all. 
If  you  do  not  do  what  we  want  we  will 
bring  the  industrial  school  system  to  a 
standstill  until  you  consent."  Was  it 
worth  while  running  that  risk  ?  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  knew  quite 
well  that,  even  if  they  brought  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  managers,  in  all  proba- 
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bilitjit  would  only  raise  the  percentages 
something  like  10  or  20  per  cent.  Would 
a  possible  gain  of  10  or  20  per  cent,  be 
such  as  to  justify  the  Home  Secretary  in 
taking  the  drastic  course  suggested  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  ?  He  quite 
agreed  that  if  anything  could  be  done  in 
reason  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  encourage  and  increase  this 
system  of  interchanging  ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
that  the  Home  Secretary  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  influence  in  the  direction 
indicated.  He  now  came  to  the  question 
of  inspection,  and  he  quite  admitted 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  many 
of  the  comments  made  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  suggested  that  distinguished 
Naval  officers  should  be  appointed  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  inspection.  There 
were,  at  the  present  time,  in  command  of 
the  training  ships  distinguished  Naval 
officers,  and  no  complaint  had  been  made 
of  the  way  they  performed  their  duties. 
In  fact,  he  thought  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  they  discharged  their 
duties  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  admir- 
able way.  The  officers  in  command  of 
these  ships  included  Commanders,  Post 
Captains,  Captains,  and  Rear  Admirals. 
Who  was  to  inspect  the  Rear  Admiral  ? 
It  would  be  rather  a  difficult  and  delicate 
task  to  inspect  a  Rear  Admiral.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  that 
if  they  applied  to  the  proper  quarter  there 
were  many  gallant  sailors  who  would 
give  their  services  to  carry  out  the  duties 
required  in  inspection.  But  the  duties 
of  inspection  at  the  present  time  were 
carried  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  no  complaint 
had  been  made  so  far  as  the  reformatory 
and  industrial  side  of  the  matter  was 
concerned.  He  agreed  that  a  certain 
case  had  been  made  out  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman ;  but,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
there  were  no  charges  brought  against 
the  reformatory  and  industrial  system  as 
such.  It  was  not  alleged  that  the 
system  was  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  turned 
out  boys  unfit  to  be  sailors.  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  took  it  that  the  boys  who 
were  turned  out  as  sailors  turned  out 
extremely  well,  and  made  efficient  seamen 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  He  would 
say  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home 
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Secretary  had  no  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
might  arise,  of  Naval  officers  in  high 
positions  to  go  round  these  ships  and 
report  on  their  condition  ;  and  that,  he 
thought,  would  meet  the  views  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman:  He  could 
assure  him  that,  both  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  inspection  and  the  more 
general  question  of  the  interchange  of 
boys,  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further 
the  object  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  in  view. 

COMMA.NDER  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holderness)  said,  as  he  understood  the 
contention  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
it  was  that,  the  principle  of  evolution 
having  gone  so  far  as  it  had  in  connec- 
tion with  these  establishments  something, 
might  be  done  in  regard  to  a  larger 
number  of  these  waifs  and  strays  with  a 
view  to  developing  their  taste  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea.  With  that  object 
in  view,  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
suggested,  among  other  things,  that  some 
attention  should  be  paid,  if  possible,  to 
the  nautical  training  of  boys  on  board  the 
various  training  ships;  and  he  thought  that 
the  concession  the  Under  Secretary  had 
just  made,  that  from  time  to  time  Naval 
officers  should  proceed  to  these  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  nautical 
part  of  them,  was  a  very  valuable  con- 
cession which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  gladly  accept.  Auother  point  to 
which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
drawn  attention  was  the  fact  that  only 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  boys  ultimately 
went  to  sea,  and  he  very  properly  sug- 
gested as  a  reason  f6r  this  that  many  of 
the  boys  sent  to  these  ships  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  or  healthy  to  under- 
take sea  life.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
suggest  the  advisability  of  a  greater  ex- 
tension of  the  present  system  ;  and  as  the 
age  limit  was  to  be  extended,  might  it 
not  be  possible  to  get  two  or  three  of 
these  ships  kept  for  the  boys  who  really 
intended  to  go  to  sea  ?  Of  course,  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  that  suggestion,  but  he  thought  such 
difficulties  were  not  insurmountable.  He 
thought  the  Home  Office  would  be  doing 
a  great  service  if,  in  conjunction  with  the 
management  of  these  various  ships,  they 
could  devise  some  scheme  by  which  the 
available  material  they  had  in  such 
large  quantities  might  be  more  generally 
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used  for  turning  these  boys  into  useful 
sailors.  He  thought  the  House  would 
be  grateful  to  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  for  having  brought  this  subject 
before  them.  He  had  made  it  his 
especial  question  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  it  might  be  true,  as  the  Under 
Secretary  had  said,  that  the  slight 
increase  of  boys  who  had  entered  into 
the  Marine  Service  was  due  to  the 
solicitous  interest  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  he 
hoped  his  continued  interest  would  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Marine  Service. 
He  thought  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  discussion  so  far 
as  it  had  gone. 

•Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  thought  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  reason  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  nature  of  the  discussion 
which  his  Motion  had  elicited,  and  hot 
least  because  it  had  drawn  from  the 
present  Under  Secretary  a  declaration 
of  very  sound  doctrine.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  had  in 
these  ships,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  auy  very  ideal  material  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  The  boys  who  went 
to  these  ships  were  drawn  from  a  class 
whose  moral  and  physical  beginnings  were 
not  such  as  to  produce  the  endurance 
and  strength  of  mind  and  body  which 
went  to  make  an  ideal  sailor.  His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  complained  that  in 
many  of  these  institutions  the  stafi*  was 
inadequate.  But  the  numbers  of  the 
staff  was  not  settled  by  the  State,  but 
by  the  managers  of  the  ships  them- 
selves. What  they  saw  in  the  Motion, 
apart  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber's natural  and  pardonable  desire  to 
give  increased  employment  to  retired 
naval  men — [Admiral  Field  :  No,  no  1] 
— if  there  was  such  a  desire — no  one 
present  would  find  fault  with  it.  But, 
apart  from  that,  there  was  a  desire  to 
force  the  hands  of  the  managers  in  respect 
of  the  expense  of  supporting  these  estab- 
lishments. It  might  be  desirable  to  im- 
prove these  institutions ;  but  possibly  they 
would  improve  them  out  of  existence.  If 
they  insisted  on  making  them  ideally 
perfect,  they  would,  by  these  unreason- 
able requirements,  drive  them  out  of 
existence,  and  they  would  have  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  an  elaborate  system  of 
State-managed    institutions,  and    would 


alienate  thereby  all  the  great  fund  of 
philanthropy  and  munificence  by  which 
such  excellent  results  had  been  achieved. 
He  could  not  but  think  it  would  be  well 
to  leave  to  the  public-spirited  individuals 
who  managed  these  ships,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  discretion  which  they  now 
used  so  well,  and  so  much  for  the  public 
good.  Of  course,  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  a  greater  number  of  the 
boys  for  sea  service,  because,  as 
had  been  stated,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice.  These  boys  were  not 
sent  to  the  ships  by  the  choice  of  their 
/parents.  Indeed,  the  committal  might  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  and 
a  prejudice  existed  against  sending  the 
boys  into  the  Marine  Service.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Government  had 
seen  their  way  to  making  some  con- 
cessions to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  In 
those  days  of  rigid  economy  when  the  late 
Government  was  in  power,  he  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  was  obliged  to  present  to  his 
hon.  Friend  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous 
Motion  a  very  much  less  favourable  front. 
Of  course  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  be 
better  for  some  purposes  to  have  a  Naval 
inspection  of  Naval  institutions.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
schools  on  land  equally  special  in  their 
character.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment a  question.  He  supposed  that  the 
proposed  inspection  by  a  distinguished 
Naval  officer,  should  it  be  brought  about, 
would  not  mean  a  permanent  increase  of 
the  establishment,  but  that  it  would  be 
an  inspection  ad  hoc,  and  would  not 
supersede  the  inspection  by  the  existing 
Inspectors.  Personally,  he  set  great  store 
by  the  experience  gained  by  the  officer 
who  inspected  all  schools  alike. 

Mr.  H.  GLADSTONE :  There  will  be 
no  increase. 

•Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY 
said,  he  objected  to  the  inspection 
by  the  Coastguard  officer  of  some  estab- 
lishment close  by,  for  it  was  obvious 
that  the  local  and  limited  knowledge  which 
he  could  bring  to  bear  would  be  of  ex- 
tremely small  value.  They  wanted  the 
trained  experience  of  a  man  who  had 
studied  the  system  in  all  its  workings  all 
over  the  country. 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.)  said, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  train- 
ing ships  in  his  constituency,  and  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty  he  had  obtained  a 
good  acquaintance  with  many  of  them* 
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He  entirely  agreed  with  the  suggestions 
made  hj  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Eastbourne  and  also  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Holderness  as  to  the  interchanging  of 
boys  from  sea  to  land,  and  in  the  desire 
that  there  should  be  some  change  made  in 
the  system  of  inspection.  He  was  the 
last  man  to  say  a  word  against  the 
eflSciency  as  Inspectors  of  ex-ofl&cers  of 
Dragoons,  as  he  happened  to  be  an  ex- 
officer  of  Dragoons  himself ;  but  he  could 
quite  understand  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  when  he  said  that  future  sailors 
should  be  inspected  by  expert  seamen 
rather  than  by  officers  of  Dragoons  or 
even  by  schoolmasters.  Anybody  who 
had  ever  inspected  any  of  these  training 
ships  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  smartness  and  efficiency 
which  always  characterised  the  boys  on 
board  the  Ibis.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  training  ship 
Shaftesbury^  which  was  kept  going  by 
the  School  Board  of  London.  In  his 
opinion,  the  sailor-like  conduct,  smartness, 
and  discipline  which  characterised  all  on 
board  these  ships  were  due  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Naval  officers  who  com- 
manded them,  and  to  the  system  of 
inspection  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  objected  to,  but  which  he,  for  his 
part,  hoped  would  not  be  altered. 

THE  PAMIRS. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  per- 
sistent withholding  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  from  the  House  of  the 
Papers  containing  the  official  information 
and  correspondence  respecting  the  armed 
occupation  by  Russia  of  territories  in  the 
Pamirs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
northern  frontiers  of  India,  and  to  move — 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  full  informa- 
tion of  the  correspondence  and  negotia- 
tions, whether  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, the  Chinese  Government,  or  the 
Afghan  Government,  respecting  the  armed 
occupation  by  Russian  forces  in  July  last  of  the 
Pamirs,  should  be  laid  before  this  House  before 
any  binding  agreement  or  final  settlement  in 
regard  to  the  matter  is  entered  into  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.'' 

He  said  many  of  them  had  become 
aware  that  history  was  now  being  made 
in  these  regions  which  would  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  India,  and  which 
must  ultimately  have  an  influence  on  the 
final  history  of  this  country  itself.  It  was 
in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 

Major  Rasch 


ment,  and  still  less  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  that  he  rose  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter.  In  his  opinion,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  could  hardly  be  matched  in  the 
present  circumstances  by  any  other 
statesman  they  could  appoint  to  that  post, 
and  he  did  not  believe,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  could  be  surpassed.  His  l^elief  was 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  his  elbow 
jogged  in  pursuing  that  course  of  policy 
which  he  believed  would  be  identical 
with  that  which  he  (Mr.  Bowles)  would 
also  pursue.  It  was  not  against  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  he 
should  make  any  complaint ;  but  it  was 
against  the  system  which  delivered  the 
Foreign  Secretary  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Per- 
manent Clerk.  To  the  Prime  Minister 
to  be  utilised  and  guided  in  the  interests 
of  Party  exigencies,  and  to  the  Per- 
manent Clerk  to  be  controlled  and  guided 
according  to  the  requirements  and  spirit 
of  a  bureaucracy  which  was  not  always 
animated  by  the  supremest  wisdom. 
The  Pamir  region  was  a  large  table-land 
lying  on  the  northern  side  of  our  Indian 
Frontier  ;  it  was  a  table-land  measuring 
some  300  miles  from  north  to  south, 
broadly  speaking  —  for  it  was  difficult 
to  find  out  what  were  its  exact 
boundaries  —  and  some  200  miles 
from  east  to  west.  It  lay  at  an  altitude 
of  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet. 
It  had  been  likened  to  a  square  mile  of 
Sirius,  and  spoken  of  as  both  sterile  and 
unproductive.  That  was  a  libel  on  the 
Pamirs.  It  was,  as  he  should  proceed  to 
show,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  every  respect  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Indeed,  it  was  called,  as 
many  of  them  knew,  the  roof  of  the 
world.  The  traditions  of  the  inhabitants 
assigned  to  it  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  original  cradle  of  our  race;  but  the 
locality  of  the  home  of  our  first  parents 
had,  however,  been  as  much  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  dispute  as  the  birthplace  of 
Homer  or  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  history 
of  this  Pamir  region  was  altogether  in- 
teresting, and  at  a  given  moment  he 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
it ;  for  the  present  he  would  deal  with 
the  political  aspect  of  this  region.  It  lay 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  India  ;  the 
sovereign  rights  of  it  had  hitherto,  un- 
doubtedly,  been   always    considered    to 
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beloog  either  to  China,  by  right  of  the 
conquest  of  Kashgar,  or  to  Afghanistan. 
Across  what  he  would  call  the  middle  of 
the  Pamir  region  there  runs  from  east  to 
west  the  River  Murghab.     North  of  this 
river  Russia  could,  with  some  plausibility, 
claim  certain  rights  by  reason  of  having 
conquered  tribes  inhabiting  that  region ; 
but  south  of  the  river  the  only  rights  of 
sovereignty    appertained    to   China  and 
Afghanistan.     It  was  perfectly  true  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
sovereignties   had  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute— and,  indeed,  was  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  —  but    we    had    no     right    to 
settle     what      part      of     the     country 
belonged     to    Afghanistan     and     what 
part    to  Russia  or  China.     Just  about 
a    year     ago   a    Chinese    post   was    in 
occupation   of  Somatash,  which   was   a 
small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pamir 
region — for  "pamir"  meant  "valley."  The 
Pamirs  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
series  of  broad  valleys  closed  in  by  low 
hills.     At   Somatash,   as   he   had    said, 
there  was    found   in  the  spring  of  last 
year    a    Chinese    post.     The  Afghans, 
prompted,   as   he   believed,  from  India, 
tried  to  annex  as  much  of  the  Pamirs  as 
they  could.     The  Afghans  attacked  the 
Chinese     post     and      drove      it      out, 
and   at   the   same  time  it   was    alleged 
(though   he   did  not   know   with   what 
truth)  that  other  cruelties  were  inflicted, 
and  that  certain  of  the  inhabitants  and 
chief  men  were  sold  into  slavery.    The 
Chinese,  as   might  be  expected,  remon- 
strated  with   us  in  consequence   of  the 
acts      of      the     Afghans,     for      whom 
they     hold     us     properly     to     be     re- 
sponsible.     We    entertained    their     re- 
monstrance, and  thereby,  as  he  contended, 
we  admitted,  or  at  any  rate  give  a  strong 
colour  to,  the  Chinese  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  the  Pamirs  as  far  west  as  Somatash. 
If  they  had  any  right  of  sovereignty  at 
all  at  Somatash,  it  must  have  extended 
thence  to  the  east,  where  the  Kashgar 
joined  the  Pamirs.      We  entertained  the 
Representatives  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  negotiations,  he  believed,  were 
still  going  on  between  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  Government  of  China 
with  reference  to  this  subject.     But,  as  in 
April   of    last    year    the  Chinese    were 
driven  out  by  a  superior  Afghan  force,  so 
in  July  the  Afghans  were,  in  their  turn, 
attacked  and  driven  out  of  Somatash  by 
a  superior  Russian  force  ;  and,  as  far  as 
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he  could  see  and  judge  from  the  Russian 
Official  Gazette,  15  Afghans  were  killed 
and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.     The 
Russian  force  occupied  the  place,  and  had 
continued  in  occupation  of  it   from  that 
day  to  this.      In  addition   to   that,  the 
Russian   occupation   had  been  extended 
to  territories  to  the  south-east  and  south- 
west of  Somatash.      It   was   inevitable 
that    we   should    take     much     interest 
in    the    future    welfare    of    India,   and 
we   were    determined  —  whatever    else 
we   might  doubt   about  —  to     maintain 
English     authority     in     India.         The 
Russian     Government      had     extended 
far  from  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
It  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  Russia  was,  on  the  east,  encroaching 
on    China,    and,  through    the    southern 
extremity    of   her    Asiatic    Empire,  en- 
croaching upon  the  Pamir  territory  which 
belonged  either  to  China  or  Afghanistan. 
Now,  what  was  the  explanation  ?  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  explanation 
was.'     It  was  impossible  to  have    read 
any  extract  from  a  Russian  paper  deal- 
ing with  the  territorial  policy  of  Russia  in 
Asia  without  coming  to   the  conclusion 
— the  positive,  absolute,  undeniable  con- 
clusion— that    the     reason    of    Russia's 
approach  to  the  confines  of  India  was, 
that    she    might    have     the    power    of 
attacking    England    in    Asia    whenever 
England  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  com- 
plaisant t3  Russia  in  Europe.      Having 
come  to  that  conclusion,  it  naturally  must 
suggest   itself    to    all    Members  of  the 
House  —  as    it    had    suggested     itself, 
he  ventured  to  say,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State    for    Foreign    Affisiirs   and    to   his 
Under  Secretary — that  we  should  in  some 
way  endeavour  to  stem  this   persistent 
and     indefatigable     advance   of   Russia 
towards  our  Indian  Frontier.     The  diffi- 
culty   in   the   Pamir   case  lay     in    the 
fact  that  the  encroachment  was  upon   no 
territory  of  ours.       It  was  either  upon 
Afghan    or    Chinese    territory.     If   we 
were    to   resist    we   could   onlv    do    so 
by  supporting  the  rights  of  China  and 
Afghanistan,  and  seeing  those  rights  we  e 
duly  maintained.     He  was  aware  it  had 
been  often  said  that  the  Pamirs  were  of 
no  importance  to  us  or  anybody  else — 
that  it  was  a  sterile  region   where   men 
found  it  difficult  to  exist ;  where  troops 
could    not   march,   and   that,  therefore, 
whatever  action  Russia  might  take  there 
we  might  leave  the  action  disregarded 
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inasmuch  as  the  region  was  unproductive, 
sterile,  and  impossible  to  live  in     The 
contention    had    been    made    that     the 
sterility  of  the  region  supplied  us  with 
sufficient   protection.     He   wished  once 
for  all,  to  put  an  end  to  any  notion  of  the 
kind,   and   to   show  the  House  bj  un- 
doubted testimony  that  the  Pamirs  were 
entitled  to  a  very  different  character  than 
was  given  to  them  by  some  politicians 
who  wished  to  evade  their  responsibility. 
In   the  first   place,   the   whole   of   this 
Pamir  region  from  north  to  south  was 
travelled  through  by  Captain  Littledale, 
accompanied  by  his  wife.     Mrs.  Xittle- 
dale  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  get- 
ting what  was  required,  and  a  successful 
journey  of   that   kind  would  hardly  be 
possible  in  a  barren,  sterile  legion.     He 
would  quote  a  description  of  the  Pamirs 
given  in  January,  1891,  before  the  Im- 
perial Geographical  Society  at  St.  Peters- 
burg,   by  Captain   Grombtchefski,    who 
said — 

"The  Pamirs  are  far  from  being  deserts 
There  are  permanent  populations  living  there 
summer  and  winter.  The  nomads  of  Central 
Asia,  not  being  at  all  fastidious  and  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  severe  conditions  of  life  in  the 
Pamirs,  and  having  pastures  for  their  cattle, 
would  reconcile  themselves  to  circumstances  if 
the  natural  growth  of  population  were  not 
continually  checked  by  the  i)redatory  raids  of 
iieighbouiing  and  8emi-indei>en<lent  Khanates.*' 

Another  traveller,  M.  Ximoues,  who  was 
despatched  last  year  by  the  Paris  Com- 
mercial Geographical  Society  to  Central 
Asia>  to  study  the  best  routes  leading  iuto 
Thibet  by  way  of  Turkestan,  had  lately 
returned  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  his  explorations.     lie  said — 

"  This  country  is  by  no  means  so  wild  and 
miserable  as  has  been  assertetl,  and  without 
certainly  being  a  terrestrial  para<lise,  it  is  not 
wanting  in  natural  beauties  and  wealth.  Its 
magnificent  pasture-lands  affonl  nourishment  to 
herds  of  superb  cattle  and  excellent  mountain 
horses,  and  nature  here  offers  many  charming 
aspects,  with  its  clear  sky,  majestic  mountains, 
mighty  glaciers,  rapid  torrents,  azure  lakes,  and 
green  plains." 

Mr.  ivanof  said  of  this  region — 

''  As  we  advance  westwards  across  the  Pamirs, 
descending,  say,  from  a  height  of  9,000  ft.  on 
the  north  and  from  one  of  12,000  ft.  on  the 
south,  we  at  once  enter  the  region  of  forest 
growth,  beginning  with  the  creeper.  With  this 
we  find  the  reed,  and  a  little  lower  the  rose, 
willow,  birch,  mountain  poplar,  and  the 
bramble,  which  here  attains  the  dimensions  of 
a  tree,  invariably  decorated  with  clematis  ;  the 
li  luorice  root,  honeysuckle,  spurge,  and  black 
currant.  Side  by  side  with  this  foixjst  growth 
we  find  the  cultivation  of  corn  ;  first  barley 
next  wheat." 

Mr,  Gibson  Bowles 


He  had  read  these  extracts  because  he 
was  anxious  once  for  all  to  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  this  region  was  one  which  we 
should  consider  as  being  uninhabited, 
sterile,  bleak,  and  deserted.  This  region 
began  to  be  occupied  by  Russia  in  July 
last.  The  occupation  had  continued 
throughout  the  winter,  and  this  spring 
they  were  told  by  the  newspapers  the 
occupation  was  to  be  very  largely  in- 
creased. It  was  a  fact  that  during  the 
winter  there  had  been  1,200  troops  in  the 
Pamirs.  Two  more  battalions  of  Infantry 
and  two  batteries  of  Artillery  had  been 
despatched  from  the  north-west  to  in- 
crease the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  they 
were  told  that  the  advance  guard  of  these 
reinforcements  was  to  start  last  month. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  at  this  moment 
large  Russian  forces  were  crossing  the 
Pamir  steppes.  In  taking  measures  to 
resist  this  Russian  advance  towards 
India,  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  which  had  too 
often  characterised  our  policy  in  the  past. 
In  1838,  and  again  in  1878,  when  resist- 
ing similar  advances,  we  quarrelled,  not 
with  Russia,  but  with  Afghanistan. 
What  was  our  duty  towards  Afghanistan  ? 
In  1876  Lord  Lyttou  said — 

"  The  moment  we  cease  to  regard  Afghanistan 
as  a  friendly  and  princely  allied  State,  what  is 
there  to  i)revent  us  from  providing  for  the 
security  of  our  frontier  by  an  understanding^ 
with  Uussia,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
wiping  Afghanistan  out  of  the  map  altogether  7" 

The  suggestion  contained  in  that 
was  one  that  ought  never  to 
have  entered  the  mind  of  a  British 
statesman.  As  Lord  Roberts  had 
again  and  again  pointed  out,  there  was 
but  one  safe  and  sound  and  statesmanlike 
way  of  dealing  with  Afghanistan.  It 
was  by  regarding  it  as  the  bulwark  of 
India,  and  dealing  with  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  always  respecting  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  and  always 
being  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  defend 
that  independence  against  all  comers. 
It  was  necessary  also  that  they  should 
pay  due  regard  to  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  China — the  most  interesting 
country  in  the  world,  and  one  which 
had  its  political  and  social  system  com- 
pleted centuries  l>efore  other  countries, 
China  was  the  only  country  which  had 
yet  succeeiled,  by  the  recovery  from 
Russia  of  Kuldja,  to  use  a  somewhat 
vulgar  figure,  in  getting  a  piece  of  butter 
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out  of  the  Russian  dog^s  mouth,  and  China, 
therefore,  was  not  a  country  to  be  de- 
spised. What  he  was  afraid  of  was  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  would  be  induced, 
unless  he  had  a  strong  protest  against  it 
by  Russia,  to  agree  to  a  Delimitation 
Commission  which  should  settle  the 
boundaries  of  territories  in  which  we 
had  no  authority.  If  there  was  to  be 
such  a  Commission,  he  hoped  it  would 
be  one  in  which  would  be  represented 
not  only  England  and  Russia,  but  also 
the  equally  independent  States  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  China.  He  was  inclined, 
however,  to  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  no  Delimitation  Commission  at  all, 
and  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  be- 
tween China  and  Russia.  He  could  not 
sgree  that  this  was  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Foreign  OflSce, 
because  the  Foreign  Office  had  occa- 
sionally made  strange  and  startling  mis- 
takes, notably  in  translation.  In  1872 
Lord  Granville  wrote  in  the  Despatch 
embodying  the  Convention  with  Russia  of 
1872-3  and  laid  down  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  in  these  words — 

"For  your  Excellency's  more  complete  in- 
formation 1  state  the  territories  and  boundaries 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  as 
fully  belonging  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  viz.  : 
(1)  Badakshan,  with  its  dependent  district 
Wakhan  from  the  Sarikai  (Wood's  lake)  on  the 
East  to  the  junction  of  the  Kokcha  river  with 
the  Oxus  (or  Penjah)  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  Afghan  province  throughout 
its  entire  extent." 

It  was  impossible  to  understand  this 
paragraph,  and  the  reason  was  that 
there  was  a  lilie  omitted  in  it, 
which  should  have  been  there.  In 
this  paragraph  which  assumed  to  lay 
down  the  boundary  between  Afghanistan 
and  Russia  the  only  essential  point,  the  line 
of  boundary,  the  line  of  the  Oxus,  was 
omitted.  They  knew  that  omissions  were 
constantly  made  in  Foreign  Office  de- 
spatches as  presented  to  the  House.  They 
had  usually  to  take  such  information  as  the 
Foreign  Office  gave  ;  but  in  this  instance 
he  complained  that  they  had  no  informa- 
tion at  all.  This  system  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  a  request  to  the  House  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  secret  diplomacy.  But 
it  was  through  relying  on  secret  diplo- 
macy that  the  first  Afghan  War  arose. 
He  did  not  see  why  they  should  rely  on 
that  method  any  longer.  He  could  under- 
stand its  advantages  to  countries  that  had 
conspiracies  to   carry  through  and  that 


desired  to  take  other  men's  land  ;  but  for 
them  it  was  not  only  not  required,  but 
was  mischievous.  He  believed  it  was 
not  only  possible  but  desirable  to  keep 
the  British  people  informed  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  own  affairs  ;  for  then,  and 
then  only,  would  they  be  found  behind 
the  Foreign  Minister  when  the  day  of 
stress  came.  He  hoped  the  Under 
Secretary  would  be  disposed  to  give  the 
House  some  further  information  before 
any  absolute  and  binding  engagement 
was  entered  into  on  this  subject. 

•The  under  SECRETARY  o** 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  The  lion.  Member  has  complained 
of  the  method  of  presenting  Foreign 
Office  despatches.  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  him  into  ancient  history.  As  I  have 
stated  in  answer  to  questions,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  Foreign 
Office  to  make  omissions  in  despatches. 
If  everything  that  is  received  were 
published  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Foreign  Office  to  receive  much  less  in- 
formation than  it  does.  I  have  also 
stated  already  that  it  is  not  the  practice 
to  make  alterations  in  despatches,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  the  practice  in  making 
any  omissions  to  do  anything  to  invali- 
date the  sense  of  the  papers,  or  to  make 
any  omission  which  would  tend  to  mis- 
lead the  House  either  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  or  the  intentions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  GIBSON    BOWLES  :     It   has 
been  done. 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  into  the  past. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  present  state  of 
the  case.  I  need  not  follow  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  statement  as  to  the 
natural  history  and  character  of  the 
Pamir.  He  gave  us  a  very  flowery  de- 
scription of  the  country  ;  but  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  that  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  in  summer.  The 
hon.  Member  did  not  say  what  it  is  like 
in  winter,  nor  how  long  the  winter  lasts. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  as 
regards  the  interests  of  both  China  and 
Afghanistan  every  care  will  be  taken  by 
the  Government  to  give  them  full  attention 
in  any  negotiations  that  may  take  place. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
leave  out  of  sight  any  claim  which  these 
countries  may  put  forward,  nor  in  the 
least  degree  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they 
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have  great  interest  in  the  question  of  any- 
frontier  on  the  Pamir.  But  this  country 
has  very  great  interests  in  any  delimitation 
of  boundary  there  also.  I  venture  to 
say  at  the  present  stage  of  the  question 
the  House  wiH  be  unanimous  in  feeling 
that,  as  Russia  is  the  Power  that  has 
lately  been  moving  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  negotiation  with  Russia  is  the 
proper  method  of  seeking  a  settlement 
of  any  difficulties.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment negotiations  with  Russia  are  pro- 
ceeding. If  Papers  were  to  be  laid,  as 
the  hon.  Member  asks  should  be  done,  at 
the  present  time  they  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  interfere  with  those 
negotiations. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  did  not 
suggest  that  they  should  be  immediately 
laid,  but  before  any  final  settlement  was 
arrived  at. 

•Sir   E.    grey  :     The   question   of 
laying  Papers  is  one  about  which  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  definite  promise 
until  negotiations  have  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain stage.     According  to  the  Motion  on 
the  Paper,  the  hon.  Member  asks  for  in- 
formation as  to  the   "  armed  occupation 
by  Russian  forces  in  July  last."    At  the 
present  time,  as  I  have  said,  negotiations 
with  Russia   are  proceeding   in  a  satis- 
factory  manner,  and  nothing  would  be 
more   calculated    to   delay   the  peaceful 
issue  of  those  negotiations  than  to  fur- 
nish  the   information   asked    for   in   his 
Motion.     If  we  were  to  publish  them  it 
might  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
The  negotiations  cover  a  long  period  of 
time,    because    it    is  necessary    that  we 
should   obtain  accurate  information    not 
only   of   the   geographical,    but   of   the 
ethnographical    circumstances    of    these 
regions.     If  you  are  going  to  make  hard- 
and-fast  Treaties  you  must  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  details,  not  only  of  the 
geography  of  the  place,  but  also  of  the 
tribes   and    populations    occupying    the 
diflTerent  districts.     Every  means  will  be 
taken  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
these  details,  and  I   hope  that  when  we 
have  arrived  at  that  knowledge  a  binding 
agreement   will  result  through  the  joint 
action  of  all  the  parties  interested.     The 
House  will  naturally  feel  that  assurances 
should  be  given  on  one  point.     While  we 
are  arranging  the  bases  for  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  to  take  place  on  the  spot,  we 
ought  to  have  some  assurance   that  the 
Russians  will    not   use   the  interval  for 
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further  operations.  Russia  has,  it  iB 
true,  left  a  detachment  in  the  country ; 
but  the  force  is  very  small,  falling 
far  short,  I  think,  of  the  number 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  is  a 
mere  detachment  or  post  for  the  winter, 
and  the  British  Government  have 
been  assured  that  no  members  of  the 
detachment  will  go  out  in  parties  of  more 
than  two  or  three,  and  that  no  active 
operations  will  be  undertaken.  So  far 
as  our  information  goes,  the  force  is 
certainly  not  one  to  be  used  for  any 
effective  purpose,  and,  as  I  say,  we  have 
received  a  solemn  promise  that  it  will  not 
be  so  used.  We  have  also  been  assured 
in  the  most  explicit  manner  that  during 
this  year,  while  negotiations  are  pending, 
no  further  expedition  or  reinforcements 
will  be  sent  to  the  Pamirs.  I  must  ask 
the  House  to  rest  content  with  that 
assurance,  and  I  can  only  say  that  there 
is  every  prospect  that  while  there  will 
be  no  further  active  operations  or  advance 
in  the  Pamirs,  the  negotiations,  of  a  per- 
fectly friendly  character,  will  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  must, 
therefore,  ask  the  House  not,  at  the 
present  time,  to  press  any  demands  or 
requests  which  are  in  any  way  likely  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  negotiations. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  Government  to 
preserve  and  protect  in  every  way  the 
peaceful  and  satisfactory  character  of  the 
negotiations  which,  we  hope,  will  lead  to 
a  solution  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of 
this  couutry,  of  Russia,  of  China,  and  of 
Afghanistan. 

•Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  (Cumber- 
land,  Penrith)  :  The  House  will  have 
been  very  glad  to  hear  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  understand  him  to 
say  this — that  negotiations  are  in  an 
advanced  state  of  progress  for  a  Com- 
mission, not  in  the  character  of  a  De- 
limitation Commission,  but  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which 
would  acquire  geographical,  historical 
and  ethnological  knowledge  with  regard 
to  this  very  little  known  region  of  the 
Pamirs,  and,  pending  that  arrangement, 
that  the  Russian  Government  have  given 
a  promise  that  no  further  troops  will  be 
moved  into  the  Pamirs.  If  that  is  the 
state  of  affairs,  I  think  that  mv  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles)  may  rest 
well  satisfied  with  the  assurance  which 
he    has   received   and   the    House    also 
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But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
remind  the  House  what  I  think  the  House 
is  ah-eady  acquainted  with — namely,  that 
an  assurance  was  given  last  year  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  this  Govern- 
ment that  no  expedition  was  contem- 
plated in  the  Pamirs  in  that  year.  Well,  I 
do  not  know  by  what  means,  but  there 
seems  to  have  arisen  some  misunder- 
standing, I  suppose  either  on  our  part 
when  we  had  received  the  assurance,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  giving  it.  Some  misunderstanding,  I 
presume,  took  place  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
what  happened  was  this — that  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Russians  did  go  into 
the  Pamirs,  their  numbers  being  esti- 
mated at  from  300  or  400  to  as  many 
as  1,200.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  certain  number  of  that  force 
remained  in  the  Pamirs  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer  and  part  of  the 
winter ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  I 
hope  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  will  on 
this  occasion  have  satisfied  himself 
fully  that  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Russian  Government  is  sufficient  ;  and 
if  that  be  so,  then  I  think  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  press  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  the  present  state  of 
negotiations,  to  produce  any  Papers  upon 
the  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Foreign  Office  could  produce  a  consider- 
able number  of  Papers  which  would  give 
information  relating  to  past  events  in  the 
Pamirs  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  few  years.  But  this,  I  do  not  think, 
would  satisfy  either  my  hon.  Friend  or 
the  House;  they  would  be  ancient 
history.  As  to  the  production  of  Papers 
as  they  arrive,  of  course  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  must  see  that  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible to  carry  on  any  negotiations  if 
from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week, 
or  even  from  month  to  month.  Papers  as 
received  by  the  Foreign  Office  are  pro- 
duced and  laid  upon  the  Table  of  this 
House.  It  is  the  Foreign  Office  which  is 
negotiating,  and  with  them  rests  the 
responsibility  of  negotiating.  It  would 
not  be  right  in  any  sense  that  that 
responsibility  should  be  divided  by  the 
constant  production  of  Papers  in  this 
House.  The  House  is  not  in  a  position 
to  carry  on  negotiations.  Should  disputes 
arise  the  Foreign  Office  would  say — "  We 
have  laid  all  our  materials  before  you.  If 
there  is  any  cause  of  complaint  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  you,  the  House  of 


Commons,  because  at  the  time  you  were 
able  to  lay  your  finger  upon  it  you  did 
not  call  attention  to  this  particular 
question."  These  matters  are  left  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  my  hon. 
Friend  knows  as  well  as  anybody  else 
that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  questions 
upon  negotiations  as  they  proceed.  I 
would  like  also  to  bear  out  what  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  said 
was  the  practice  of  the  Foreign  Office 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  de- 
spatches. During  the  short  time  I  was 
at  the  Foreign  Office  the  practice  was 
this — that,  of  course,  certain  parts  of 
despatches  were  omitted  in  presentation 
to  the  House.  It  would  be  obviously 
impossible  to  lay  the  whole  of  every 
despatch  before  theHouse.  Whenever  that 
occurred,  in  the  Blue  Book  the  despatch 
was  always  headed  "  Extract,"  so  that  the 
House  and  the  country  was  informed  that 
the  despatch  was  not  the  whole  despatch 
as  received,  but  only  a  part.  I  can  say 
that,  certainly  during  the  time  I  was  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  on  no  occasion  was 
any  despatch  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
in  any  degree  whatever  alter  the  sense  of 
the  despatch.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
were  not  at  times  the  omission  from 
certain  sentences  of  words  which  had 
become  unnecessary,  such  as  "and," 
"  therefore,"  etc.,  and  some  other  words  to 
make  the  sense  run  properly.  But  in 
no  despatch  that  I  can  remember — and  I 
think  I  can  say  that  was  the  general 
practice — in  no  despatch  was  the  alteration 
of  a  substantial  character,  so  as  to  alter 
in  any  degree  the  meaning  of  any  despatch. 
Then  my  hon.  Friend  drew  attention  to 
the  very  remarkable  circumstance  of  a 
despatch  as  it  stands  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
17th  October,  1872,  in  which  Lord  Gran- 
ville wrote  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  de- 
fining at  that  time  what  Her  Majesty's 
Government  considered  to  be  the  proper 
limits  to  Afghanistan.  I  believe  my 
hon.  Friend  is  perfectly  right  in  the  con- 
clusion which  he  has  drawn  with  regard 
to  that  particular  despatch.  In  the 
printing  of  the  despatch  one  line  has 
been  dropped  out.  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  mistake  arose  in  the  printing  ; 
that  I  think  is  a  very  probable  explana- 
tion. Certainly  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance ;  but  it  is  clear  upon  reading  the 
despatch  that  one  line  has  dropped  out, 
alhough,  I  confess,  it  does   not  seem  to 
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me  to  make  very  much  difference  to  the 
seuse.  The  grammar  i«  not  as  good  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  Lord 
Granville ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  clear  what  was  meant  by  the 
despatch  even  as  it  stands  in  the  Blue 
Book  at  the  present  time.  After  the 
assurance  we  have  had,  and  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  think 
the  House  may  rest  content  and  leave 
the  matter  as  it  now  stands. 

*SiR  K.  TEMPLE  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  ask  for  any 
Papers,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  give  the 
slightest  trouble  to  the  Government  in 
this  case.  He  heartily  joined  in  the 
commendations  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lynn  Regis  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles)  had 
bestowed  on  the  Foreign  Department  of 
the  present  Government.  There  had 
been  remarkable  instances  lately  in  Eas- 
tern Africa  of  the  admirable  character  of 

he    foreign  policy  of  the  Government ; 

and,  with  all  respect,  he  might  say  that 

they  had  had  a  signal  proof  of  it  in  the 

speech     of     the     Prime    Minister    last 

night.     If  further  proof  were  needed  it 

would     be     found     in      the      excellent 

reply  which  had  just  been  given  by  the 

hon.    Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  for 

Foreign  Affairs.     As  he  (Sir  R.  Temple) 

had  known  and  studied  the  country  of 
the  Pamirs  very  closely  as  a  high  Indian 
official  for  many  years,  he  felt  that  as 
this  subject  had  been  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lynn  Regis  he 
could  yot  altogether  remain  silent.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member  into  his  geographical  disquisi- 
tions, nor  would  he  deal  with  the 
historical  facts  touched  on  ;  but  he 
would  endeavour  to  give  the  House  some 
idea  of  the  geographical  condition  of  this 
important  tract,  negotiations  as  to  which 
he  was  happy  to  learn  were  now  pending. 
What  was  the  country  of  the  Pamirs  ? 
The  Pamirs  consisted  of  a  great  central 
upland  tract,  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  so  to  speak.  It  was 
one  of  the  loftiest  tableland  or  plateaux 
in  the  world,  and  had  been  termed, 
familiarly,  "  the  roof  of  the  world."  It 
was  the  "  no  man's  land  "  of  Asia,  and  in 
itself  it  was  not  a  very  desirable  posses- 

Mr,  J,  W,  Lowther 


sion.  The  question,  however,  to-day 
was,  by  what  nations  was  it  surrounded  ? 
Might  he  explain  to  the  House  what  its 
surroundings  are  ?  This  "  no  man's  land  '^ 
was  bounded  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia,, 
on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  on  the  South  partly 
by  India  or  Cashmir  and  partly  by 
Afghanistan.  Hence  it  followed  that 
this  "  no  man's  land  "  thus  situated  be* 
tween  four  ambitious  neighbours — or,  if 
Afghanistan  were  regarded  as  British 
or  within  the  British  Protectorate,  three? 
ambitious  neighbours — would  be  from 
time  to  time  enroached  upon  by  each  of 
the  three.  Russia  had  begun  that  pro* 
cess,  and  now  some  kind  of  partition  by 
delimitation  was  necessary.  But  before 
he  touched  upon  the  Russian  or  British 
interests  he  would  say  a  word  as- 
to  the  physical  geography  of  the 
place.  This  was  a  very  vast  tract^ 
of  various  altitudes  and  various  zones  of 
fertility  or  of  barrenness.  It  was,  as  a 
rule,  an  uninhabited  and  comparatively 
barren  tract,  as  had  been  already  stat^ 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  subjected  to  a 
very  long  and  severe  winter.  But  during 
the  three  or  four  summer  months  when  the 
snow  cleared  away  it  afforded  splendid  pas- 
turage such  as  that  which  was  known  in 
Switzerland  as  a  perfect  Alp.  Of  course 
it  was  sparsely  populated ;  though  it  had 
some  fruitful  places,  as  mentioned  by  the 
Member  for  Lynn  Regis.  But  though,  as 
a  rule,  it  was  not  traversed  by  formed 
roads  fit  for  the  passage  of  an  army,  yet 
it  was  quite  possible  for  skilful  military 
leaders  to  arrange  for  the  passage  of  their 
troops  through  or  round  some  portion  of  it» 
So  much  for  the  physical  character  of  the 
country.  Now,  what  were  the  respective 
interests  of  Russia  and  England  in  this 
extraordinary  territory.  If  he  might  say 
so  without  an  undue  disregard  of  the 
susceptibilities  of  a  friendly  Power,  Russia 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  Pamirs 
except  as  a  possible  passage  to  Afghanis- 
tan, and  it  might  be  said  that  every  step 
which  she  took  in  that  direction 
was  a  step  towards  India,  and  was 
meant  to  be  a  menace  to  England.  It 
was  a  menace  to  England  through  India, 
or,  more  indirectly,  perhaps,  through 
Afghanistan,  and  that  being  the  case  we 
were  bound  to  guard  against  the  advance 
of  Russia  in  that  quarter.     Russia  was 
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gradually  approachiDg  bit  by  bit  from 
the  north  aud  north-west,  and  every 
step  she  so  took  was  so  much  ground 
made  good  in  her  possible  advance 
towards  India — and  this  had  relation  not 
to  any  Asiatic  advantage,  as  the  country 
was  not  worth  taking  or  keeping,  but  to 
possible  complications  in  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  what 
exactly  was  the  interest  of  England  ? 
This  region  was  bounded  on  the  south 
and  south-east,  or  rather  the  eastern  half 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Pamirs 
adjoined  territories  belonging  to  England, 
and  the  western  half  of  this  southern 
boundary  belonged  to  Afghanistan.  The 
south-east  frontier  consisted  of  a  tract  of 
territory  belonging  to  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmir  that  was  the  most  difficult  in 
the  world  for  the  passage  of  troops,  the 
lowest  pass  over  the  mountains  being 
16,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
higher  than  the  top  of  any  mountain  in 
Europe,  while  there  were  one  or  two  of 
the  passes  which  went  up  to  17,000  ft.  or 
18,000  ft.  These  passes  were  well  known 
to  the  military  leaders  of  India,  and  the 
well-known  oflScer,  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth, 
traversed  them  on  his  mission  to  Kashgar. 
We  might  be  quite  sure  that  no  Russian 
force  would  ever  advance  in  that  par- 
ticular direction  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  House  must  not  suppose  that  there 
was  DO  danger  in  that  direction,  because 
the  appearance  of  Russian  forces  descend- 
ing from  those  passes  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  Pamirs  would  give  rise  to 
great  alarm  in  Cashmir.  But,  as  re- 
garded the  western  half  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Pamirs,  which  directly 
touched  Afghanistan,  the  most  danger 
was  there  to  be  apprehended,  because  the 
Pamirs  were  there  at  their  lowest.  The 
most  traversible  passes  were  found  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Pamirs,  and  this 
country  touched  on  Balkh,  the  Bactria  of 
the  ancients,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
Oxus.  Then  the  passes  dviding  the 
Oxus  Valley  from  Afghanistan  had  been 
traversed  by  military  forces  hundreds  of 
times,  and  Alexander  the  Great  had 
marched  through  them.  A  descent  on 
Cabul  in  this  direction  would  be  easy, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  more  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  and  to  terrify  Afghanistan 
than  the  establishment  of  Russian 
military  posts  in  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  Pamirs.  He  must  say,  therefore, 
on  behalf  of  the  country  and  the  Empire 


to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  earnestly 
hoped — nay,  he  was  sure — that  in  the 
negotiations  that  were  about  to  Imj  entered 
into  by  such  able  men  as  our  present 
Foreign  Secretary  and  his  Representative 
in  the  House  of  Commons  we  should 
insist  that  that  part  of  the  Pamirs  should 
by  strict  delimitations  be  kept  out  of  the 
Russian  sphere  of  influence,  and  within 
that  of  Afghanistan.  With  the  view  to 
the  protection  of  Afghanistan,  and  con- 
sequently of  India,  Afghanistan  being 
our  bulwark  againtrt  the  advance  of 
Russia,  we  must  insist  upon  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  Pamirs.  These,  he  submitted, 
were  the  considerations  which  should 
guide  us  in  our  negotiations  for  this 
delimitation.  He  desired  to  say  nothing 
about  details.  He  merely  wished  to 
state  these  general  principles,  because  the 
people  of  England  ought  to  understand 
them,  and  because  it  was  important  that 
Russians  should  know  that  Englishmen 
did  know  them,  and  that  Russia 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
her  advances  were  well  observed 
and  understood  by  the  British  public 
and  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  delimitation 
to  which  he  had  referred  would  be 
speedily  carried  out.  He  could  not  join 
in  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  leave 
either  China  or  Afghanistan  to  negotiate 
separately  with  Russia,  for  that  would 
be  leaving  the  lambs  to  negotiate  with 
the  wolves.  Nobody  supposed  that  we 
should  take  a  single  inch  of  the 
Pamirs  for  ourselves ;  but  we  were 
bcund  to  guard  the  interests  of  our  Allies 
— China  whom  we  thought  we  could 
trust — and  Afghanistan.  He  was  afraid 
that  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  Russia 
taking,  at  least,  a  portion  of  this  tracts 
The  House  would  bear  in  mind  that  this 
question  was  quite  separate  from  that 
of  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
between  Afghanistan  and  the  Merv 
dominions,  which  had  been  carried  out 
with  some  success,  but  with  little  regard 
for  the  rights  of  England,  and  which 
would  result  in  giving  Russia  a  great 
advantage  if  ever  war  were  to  break  out. 
between  the  two  Empires,  which  God 
forbid  I  Let  them  all  breathe  the  aspira- 
tion that  a  good  Providence  might,  iu 
the  delimitation  of  the  Pamirs,  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  England  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings  under  her  rule. 
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frictiou  and  difficulty  was  taking  place 
on  this  estate.  The  two  instances  he 
had  quoted  were  sample  cases.  He 
would  now  call  attention  to  the  official 
Return  obtained  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Jackson)  when  Chief  Secretary,  up  to 
May,  1892.  He  would  separate  the 
figures  under  the  Ashbourne  Acts  from 
the  figures  referring  to  the  Act  of  1891, 
because  the  delay  he  complained  of  had 
been  entirely  under  the  Ashbourne  Acts, 
there  not  having  as  yet  been  time  for 
much  delay  under  the  Act  of  1891.  The 
applications  received  up  to  December  31, 
1891,  were  25,869  in  number,  and 
£10,000,000  in  amount.  He  found  that 
up  to  the  same  date  the  amount  issued 
to  18,263  applicants  had  been  £7,466,619. 
There  were  then  pending  7,606  applica- 
tions for  £2,533,381.  The  estates  not 
inspected  by  the  valuers  were  only  eight 
in  number,  showing  that  the  delay  was  not 
occasioned  by  inspection.  The  numbers 
not  sanctioned  were  2,445.  The  num- 
bers sanctioned  but  not  vested  in  the 
tenant  purchasers  were  6,356.  The  ap- 
plications in  respect  of  which  the  ad- 
vances had  not  yet  been  issued  were  : — In 
1886,  13  ;  in  1887,  77  ;  in  1888,  267  ;  in 
1889,  1,107  ;  in  1890,  1,593  ;  and  in 
1891,  1,937,  making  a  total  of  4,994. 
Now,  as  only  eight  estates  had  not  been 
inspected  by  the  valuer,  the  House  would 
see  that  the  delay  had  occurred  in  the 
office  of  the  Land  Commission.  He 
knew  the  answer  that  would  be  made. 
It  would  be  said  that  the  rules  of  the 
Court  had  not  been  observed  by  the 
vendors — that  was  to  say,  the  landlords 
who  were  anxious  to  sell  had  not  properly 
proved  their  title,  and  the  Commission  had 
not  had  time  to  examine  into  the  titles. 
Well,  if  the  Commission  wanted  further 
legal  assistance  to  enable  the  titles  to  be 
looked  into  they  could  easily  appoint  one 
or  two  temporary  examiners.  There 
were  plenty  of  lawyers  doing  nothing  in 
Dublin — the  Four  Courts  were  fidl  of 
them.  As  to  landlords  not  being  able  to 
prove  their  titles,  he  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  ask  that  a  time  should 
be  fixed  by  the  Land  Commission  by 
which  the  landlord  must  prove  his  title. 
The  real  cause  for  the  delay  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  was,  however, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  examination  of 
title,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  Land  Com- 
missions    had    constituted     themselves 


PURCHASE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IRISH 
LAND  COMMISSION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

•Mr.T.  W.RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  said, 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  arrears 
of  business  in  the  Purchase  Department 
of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  and  the 
method  adopted  of  disposing  of  business. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would, 
doubtless,  admit  that  the  question  of  the 
Land  Commission  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  he  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell) 
could  not  possibly  let  slip  this  oppor- 
tunity which  had  fallen  to  him  of  re- 
ferring to  it.  He  did  not  intend  in  any 
way  to  discuss  the  policy  of  laud  pur- 
chase itself.  He  desired  for  a  few 
moments  to  call  attention  to  the  delay  in 
the  Court  of  the  Land  Commission  in 
carrying  out  the  manifest  intentions  of 
Parliament.  He  wished  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  two  cases  which 
had  come  under  his  own  personal  cog- 
nizance. As  soon  as  he  had  placed  his 
^Notice  on  the  Paper  he  had  received  a 
letter,  dated  from  Ballinasloe,  stating 
that  the  writer  inherited  in  1887,  on  the 
death  of  a  relative,  a  small  estate  some 
12  miles  from  that  town.  In  1888  he 
effected  a  sale  of  the  whole  property 
to  the  occupying  tenant  on  easy 
terms,  adding  to  the  holding  a  large 
grazing  farm.  The  sale  was,  in  due 
course,  approved  by  the  Laud  Commis- 
sioners. Now,  after  five  years  had  come 
and  gone,  the  purchase  money  had  not 
been  lodged.  He  was  resident  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  was,  at  the 
present  time,  paying  his  second  visit  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  his  affairs,  and  he  could  see  little 
prospect  of  an  early  release  from  his 
difficulties.  This  was  an  example  of  a 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  hundreds 
of  cases.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts,  but  the  real 
difficulty  lay  in  the  red  tape  that  bound 
the  office  and  the  officials  of  the  Land 
Commission.  The  second  case  to  which 
he  referred  was  with  reference  to  an 
agreement  dated  December  1,  1888,  for 
the  purchase  of  laud  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  William  Verner,  in  County  Tyrone. 
There  were  some  1,300  or  1,400  tenants 
on  the  estate,  and  though  an  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at,  the  lands  had  not 
yet  been  vested  in  the  tenants.  To  his 
own  knowledge,  an  enormous  amount  of 
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Judges.  Everything  had  now  to  be  done 
by  counsel  or  solicitors.  No  doubt 
counsel  and  solicitors  were  very  estimable 
men^  but  this  work  was  never  intended 
for  them.  Parliament  had  never  meant 
that  every  vendor  or  purchaser  should  be 
mulcted  in  costs  for  motions  at  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  a  transaction 
under  the  Act.  In  his  opinion,  the  law- 
yers had  got  more  out  of  these  Land 
Acts  than  anyone  else.  Many  of  the 
matters  which  now  came  before  the  Com- 
mission in  the  form  of  motions  could 
easily  be  dealt  with  by  letters  without 
the  intervention  of  counsel  and  solicitors 
at  all.  As  regarded  the  Act  passed  in 
1891,  the  procedure  was  getting  into  the 
same  rut  as  that  under  the  Ashbourne 
Acts,  only  more  so,  because  it  was  a  much 
more  complicated  Act  to  administer.  Up 
to  the  31st  January,  1893,  there  had  been 
2,948  applications  for  loans  under  the 
Act  of  1891  for  an  aggregate  amount  of 
£991,195.  Of  these,  1,257  applications 
for  £482,082  had  been  provisionally  sanc- 
tioned, whilst  only  447  for  £159,570  had 
been  issued.  His  desire  was  not  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  or  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House,  but  to  get  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  wheels 
of  this  institution  must  go  round  more 
quickly  ;  that  the  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment must  not  be  frustrated  by  red 
tape ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  must 
relinquish  the  dignity  of  Judges  and  go 
back  into  the  position  of  heads  of  Depart- 
ments. 

•The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  do  not  find  any  fault 
whatever  with  the  hon.  Member  for  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
subject,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  not 
attempted  to  widen  tiie  area  of  discussion 
by  commenting  upon  the  policy  of  pur- 
chases generally  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1891,  or  attempting  to  show  why 
that  Act  is  not  more  largely  and  gener- 
ally operative  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  as  strongly  in  favour  as  is 
the  hon.  Member  of  the  rapid  facilitation 
of  purchase  operations.  As  the  House 
knows,  the  Land  Commission  is  not  a 
Department  under  the  Irish  Government, 
but  a  Department  with  a  large — almost 
an  entire — measure  of  independence  ;  and 
although  the  Representative  of  the  Irish 
Government  in  this  House  has  to  answer 
for  it  and  to  convey  to  the  House  informa- 


tion from  the  Commission,  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment are  not  themselves  responsible 
for  anything  done  or  not  done  by  the  Com- 
mission. They  themselves  very  properly 
claim  a  large  measure  of  independence, 
and  I,  for  one,  have  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  harm,  but  good,  in  a  Re- 
presentative of  the  Irish  Executive  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  he  may  have  formed 
upon  the  success  or  failure  which  marks 
the  operation  of  the  Commission. 
Whether  the  two  cases  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  as 
sample  cases  are  really  samples  I  do  not 
know.  Of  course,  he  will  not  expect  me 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
individual  cases.  I  will,  however,  lay 
the  facts  he  has  mentioned  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  daresay  they  will  have 
some  explanation  to  offer.  As  to  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— namely,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Land  Commission  have  been  characterised 
by  the  airs  of  a  Judicial  Court,  I  cannot, 
with  all  my  respect  for  the  Commissioners 
and  all  my  appreciation  of  the  energy 
with  which  they  have  discharged  their 
duties,  conceal  the  fact  that  lam  entirely 
of  the  same  mind  as  the  hon.  Member. 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  even 
within  the  Land  Commission  itself,  a 
feeling  has  grown  up  latterly  that  the 
judicial  character  which  has  been  attached 
to  its  proceedings  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
carried,  perhaps,  rather  too  far  ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  Commissioners  are,  at 
present,  engaged  in  doing  their  best  to 
discover  methods  which  will  make  the 
Department  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  it 
was  distinctly  the  intention  of  Parliament 
to  make  it — namely,  mainly  and  largely  an 
administrative  body.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  allow  that  the  Commissioners 
have  considerable  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  that  no  rough  and  ready  and  summary 
method  of  proceeding  would  be  desirable 
if  it  led  to  the  summary  disposal  of  cases 
which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without 
a  long  and  patient  inquiry.  We  must 
take  care  that  in  urging  on  the  Land 
Commissioners  an  acceleration  of  their 
rate  of  progress  we  do  not  hurry  them 
into  impatient  and,  it  may  be,  random  dis- 
posal of  cases  merely  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  delay.  The 
hon.  Member  has,  I  think,  fairly  enough 
described  the  reasons  the  Commissioners 
gave  for  the  enormous  interval  of  time 
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which  elapses  before  the  making  of  an 
agreement  and  the  filing  of  an  application 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  ultimate  allocation 
of  the  funds  on  the  other.  The  Com- 
missioners urge  that  the  delay  does  not 
take  place  on  inspection,  and  the  hon. 
Member  very  candidly  assents  to  that  pro- 
position. The  explanation,  according  to 
the  Commission,  is  that  agreements  are 
Constantly  brought  before  them  which  are 
badly,  carelessly,  and  informally  prepared. 
Such  agreements  have  to  be  put  into 
order,  and  that  is  a  process  which  takes 
time.  Then  the  Commissioners  have  to 
make  necessary  inquiries  into  evidence  of 
title  and  to  make  requisitions  as  to  title. 
These  are  processes  which,  as  any  Member 
of  the  House  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  conveyances  of  property  must  be 
aware,  are  processes  which  take  time,  al- 
though the  counsel  and  solicitors 
engaged  may  do  their  best  to  accelerate 
the  operation.  The  Commissioners 
also  have  many  disputes  on  agrarian 
questions  and  difficulties  with  regard  to 
turbary.  Another  allegation  is  that 
the  non-payment  of  interest  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  delay.  How  far  all  this  may 
be  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  decide ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  the  Commissioners 
recognised  that  there  has  been  a  tardiness, 
although  they  contend  that  it  has  been 
inevitable,  in  carrying  out  these  opera- 
tions. They  assure  me  that  they  are 
doing  their  very  best,  by  resorting  to 
quicker  methods,  to  extend  the  adminis- 
trative character  of  their  proceedings  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  diminish  the  Court 
formalities  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
described.  I  confess,  as  the  subject  has 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  Member,  that  I 
believe,  when  all  this  has  been  done,  the 
Land  Commission  has  work  cast  upon  it 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  from 
not  a  very  long  experience  of  Irish 
government,  it  was  not  originally  meant 
by  Parliament  to  do,  and  which  I  am  sure 
must  interfere  to  some  extent  with  that 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  proper  and 
peculiar  work  of  the  Commissioners.  I 
am  not  going  into  details  now,  but  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  what  I  consider  two 
interruptions  of  the  work  proper  of  the 
Land  Commission.  In  the  first  place,  an 
Agricultural  Department  has  been  con- 
stituted by  the  Commission.  I  should  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  say  a  word 

Mr,  J,  Morley 


in  disparagement  of  the  excellent  work 
which  has  been  done  by  that  Department. 
The  survey  which  the  very  able  officer 
who  is  at  the  head  of  that  Department  is 
continually  making  is  one  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  I   believe  the  whole  of    the 
work  done   by   the    Department    is  ex- 
tremely   valuable ;    but    I    am   a    little 
doubtful  whether  the  constitution  of  the 
Department  was  within  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Statute.     I  do  not  wish,  as 
I  have   said,  to  undervalue  the  work  of 
the  Department,  but  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  found  desirable 
to  concentrate    the    work    of    the  Land 
Commission,  and  I  believe  the  tendency 
of  things  must  be  more  and  more  to  show 
that  an  Agricultural   Department  ought 
to  be  constituted  in  Ireland  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Department  which  has  been 
constituted  in  England.     There  is,  how- 
ever, a  second  interruption  of  the  work 
proper  of  the  Land  Commission.     I  refer 
to  the  relations  established  by  the  Act  of 
1891  between  the  Land  Commission  and 
the  Congested  Districts  Board.     As  more 
than  one  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  House  is 
aware,  those    relations    are   exceedingly 
close ;  and,  whether  we  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion   or    from    that   of    the   Congested 
Districts  Board,  I   do  not  believe  such 
relations  can  be    regarded    as   perfectly 
satisfactory.     The  Land  Commissioners, 
who  hold  their  office  by  a  judicial  tenure, 
in  the  first   place   do    the   work  of   an 
Administrative  Department  indoors,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  are  told  off  to  be  an 
agency   ancillary   to   an   Administrative 
Department     out-of-doors.       I     do    not 
believe    that    that    can    possibly   be    a 
permanent    arrangement ;    and    I   doubt 
whether     the     right     hon.     Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Jackson),  or  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader   of    the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  who  had   so 
much  to  do  with    the    making  of    that 
arrangement,     which      may      be      said 
to    have    been     the     best    arrangement 
possible     at     the     time,     will     consent 
to    its    being    regarded    as    permanent, 
I  am  not  inclined  to  throw  on  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  work  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  Agricultural  Department* 
It  has  a  sphere   of  its  own.     It  is  too 
soon  yet  to  appraise  the  operations  of  that 
Board,    though    it    is    not   too   soon   to 
appraise  the  devotion  and  energy  with 
which  the  gentlemen  composing  it  give 
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themselves  to  its  work.  I  feel  that  to 
make  a  total  change  in  the  character  of 
that  Board,  by  taking  it  awaj  from  all 
relations  with  the  Land  Commission,  and 
by  turning  it  into  a  Castle  Board  under 
the  Irish  Government  and  the  Treasury, 
the  time  is  not  ripe,  even  if  events 
ultimately  shape  themselves  in  that 
direction  as  the  most  convenient  method 
of  doing  that  work — which  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be 
the  case.  It  would  be  better,  both  for 
that  Board  and  the  Land  Commission, 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  bodies 
should  be  less  close  and  dependent  than 
they  are.  -In  the  reorganisation  of  Irish 
administration — which,  whatever  may 
happen  to  projects  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, cannot,  I  believe,  be  very  long 
delayed — it  will  be  found  expedient  and 
even  indispensable  to  relieve  the  Land 
Commission  of  its  extraneous  work,  both 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  within  its 
own  walls,  and  to  constitute  a  General 
Agricultural  Department ;  leaving  the 
Land  Commission  free  for  its  own  special 
work,  which  must  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  under  whatever  system  Ireland  may 
be  governed,  be  of  supreme  and  para- 
mount importance  in  the  government  of 
Ireland. 

•Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  The 
reference  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  made  to  the  organisation  of  the 
Department  under  discussion  renders  it 

necessary  that  I  should  say  one  or  two 
words.  First,  I  would  deal  with  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South  Tyrone,  who 
has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  everything  that  tends  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission. The  accurate  and  interesting 
Return  he  has  referred  to  keeps  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  conversant  with 
the  work  from  time  to  time.  I  an- 
ticipated that  there  would  be  a  marked 
progress  seen  in  the  Returns.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
knows  that  there  was  up  to  a  certain 
time — and  perhaps  there  has  been  even 
up  to  now — some  delay,  because  the 
Commissioners  dealing  with  land  purchase 
were  not  interchangeable  with  those 
Commissioners  dealing  with  land  appeals. 
There  was  a  certain  date  prescribed  by 
the  Act — I  think  it  was  June 


•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  There  was 
no  date.  It  was  on  the  hearing  of  a 
certain  number  of  appeals  then  pending. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  There  was  a  date, 
because  I  remember  a  phrase  used  with 
reference  to  these  cases.  They  were 
called  "  The  Pre-Junian  Appeals." 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Oh,  yes  ! 
•Mr.  JACKSON  :  I  anticipated  that 
these  cases  would  be  about  now  com- 
pleted. Therefore  the  Commissioners, 
who  have  hitherto  been  limited  in  dealing 
with  these  cases,  will  be  to  that  extent 
liberated,  and  will  be  able  to  take  their 
share  in  dealing  with  land  purchase ; 
therefore  we  must  expect  that  there  will 
now  be  marked  progress  made.  I  am 
sure  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  hon* 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  have  accurately 
expressed  the  feeling  of  the  House  that 
the  intention  of  Parliament  is  that  the 
most  rapid  progress  that  can  be  made 
should  be  made  with  these  cases,  and 
land  purchase  facilitated  as  mtich  as 
possible.  The  Chief  Secretary  has  re- 
ferred to  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Land  Commission,  and  I  think,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  on  the  point 
raised — namely,  that  whether  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  separation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  from  the  Land 
Commission  proper,  the  Chief  Secretary 
will  himself  probably  agree  that  in 
beginning  the  work,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  Ireland, 
there  were  obvious  advantages  in  utilising 
the  services  of  the  persons  connected 
with  the  Laud  Commissioners  and  with 
their  Department,  because  they  possessed 
the  information,  they  were  in  touch  with 
all  the  agricultural  details,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  known  to  what  extent 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  Commission 
would  be  of  advantage  in  Ireland.  No 
doubt  one  of  the  Land  Commissioners 
has  given  great  attention,  and  I  must 
add  has  shown  great  devotion  to  the 
work  connected  not  only  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  his  own  Com- 
mission, but  also  with  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  no  will  grudge  the 
due  meeil  of  praise  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  valu- 
able service  he  has  rendered  in  both  those 
Departments.  I  had  a  feeling  that  the 
large  amount  of  work  he  was  taking  in 
connection  with  the  new  Department 
might  interfere  with  his  more  direct  duty  ; 
but   I  have  never   heard  that  that  Las 
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been  the  case.  It  was  thought  that 
at  some  date,  more  or  less  distant,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  set  up  an  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  Ireland,  such  as 
exists  for  England.  I  would  only  point 
out  that  that  is  rather  a  question  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than  the 
Chief  Secretary. 

An  hon.  Member  :  For  the  Irish 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  We  have  not  an 
Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  yet, 
and  I  am  afraid  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wishes  to  postpone  his  case  till  that  date 
he  will  hardly  give  an  immediate  advan- 
tage to  agriculture  in  Ireland.  Up  to 
the  present  the  arrangement  has  saved 
duplicating  a  great  deal  of  the  work.  As 
to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  no 
doubt  the  work  has  been  of  a  tentative 
character.*  We  have  been  feeling  our 
way  to  see  whether  it  was  possible,  by 
the  aid  of  experts  that  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  see  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  some 
changes  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland.  No  doubt  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  has  been  doing  valuable 
work  in  connection  with  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  generally,  and  I  hope  that 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  its  present 
form  for  some  time  to  come  in  order  that 
they  may  test  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
carry  on  work  by  means  of  that  Board  or 
not.  I  should  like  to  mention  another 
subject  here.  I  am  afraid  if  I  do  not 
take  this  opportunity  I  shall  lose  the  only 
chance  I  shall  have  for  some  time.  I  do 
not  see  the  Postmaster  General  in  his 
place — [The  Postmaster  General 
subsequently  attended] — but  I  desire  to 
bring  forward  a  question  which  is  of 
some  importance.  I  do  so  for  two  reasons — 
firstly,  because  I  have  been  pressed  to  do 
so  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  think  there 
is  considerable  danger  from  the  system 
at  present  in  operation  of  postmasters  or 
sub-postmasters  in  different  parts  of  the 
country 

•Sir  J.  GOLDSMID  (St.  Pancras,  S.)  : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  Notice 
on  the  Paper  dealing  with  the  subject 
upon  which  he  is  proceeding  to  speak.  As 
a  question  of  Order,  can  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  interrupt  the  present  discus- 
sion ? 

•Mr.  SPEAKER  :  It  is  very  incon- 
venient  for   the   right  hon.    Gentleman 
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to  open  a  new  subject,  but  he  is  perfectly 
within  his  right. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  asked  whether 
it  would  shut  out  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
desired  to  speak  later  on  this  particular 
question  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Certainly  not. 

•Mr.  JACKSON  :  There  prevails  a 
system  which  allows  our  postmasters  and 
sub-postmasters — especially  the  latter — 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  act  as 
agents  for  other  societies  and  for  other 
businesses  besides  the  Post  Office.  I  need 
hardly  dwell  on  the  question  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  country  of 
encouraging,  as  far  as  possible,  the  habits 
of  saving  and  thrift  which  have  been  so 
much  encouraged  and  developed  by  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  I  think 
the  House  will  agree  that  when  it  iB 
shown  that  the  agencies  carried  on  by  sub- 
postmasters  tend  in  any  way  to  conflict 
with  what  is  their  duty  to  the  Post 
Office,  or  in  any  way  to  divert  the  moneys 
of  the  thrifty  poor  from  safe  and  reliable 
securities  to  securities  which  are  other- 
wise than  safe  and  reliable,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  express  its  opinion  and 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  system  which  has 
already  been  fraught  with  very  great 
injury  to  a  very  large  number  of  poor 
people  whose  savings  have  been  lost.  And 
therefore  the  House  ought  to  express  its 
opinion  that  this  system  ought  to  be  put 
an  end  to  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I 
do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
should  like  at  once  to  say  that  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  the  Postmaster  General 
for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  cases  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  bring  before  him,  and  for  causing 
an  exhaustive  and  searching  inquiry  to 
be  made,  and  in  going  further  and  enter- 
ing very  largely  into  the  question  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  prac- 
tice prevails  throughout  the  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  good 
enough  to  grant  me  a  Return,  which  I 
am  sorry  has  not  yet  been  circulated  to 
hon.  Members  of  the  House,  showing 
in  detail  all  the  cases  in  which  sub-post- 
masters of  post  offices  act  as  agents  for 
Building  Societies,  Investment  Societies, 
Banks,  or  other  institutions  that  are  more 
or  less  competitive  with  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  very  much 
difference,  in  principle,  or,  perhapi^  any 
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diflference  between  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  myself  as  regards  the  desirability 
of  separating,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
separate,  the  business  of  the  Post  Office 
from  the  businesses  which  compete  with 
it,   or  businesses  which  conflict  with  it, 
and  the  duty  which  postmasters  owe  to 
him  as  their  employer.     Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  concede  that  which  I 
propose  to  ask  him  to  concede.     In  the 
course  of  my  observations  I  do  not  desire 
to  attack   individuals  ;    it   is   a   system 
which  I  propose  to  attack,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  for  that  purpose  to  illustrate 
the  system  by  examples  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  agency  businesses   may  be 
carried,  and  which,  I  think,  tend  to  prove 
conclusively  that  men  acting  in  the  posi- 
tion  of   postmasters   or  sub-postmasters 
take,  not,  as  in  some  cases,  one  agency, 
but  in  other  cases  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten  agencies,  some  of  them,  unfortunately, 
not  only  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  but 
disastrous  to  them  who  put  their  money  in 
them.     In  fact,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
the  very  philanthropic  work  of  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  money  to  try  to  meet  the 
suffering  and  the  distress  of  some  of  these 
societies,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  that 
it  would  1)0  a  little  inconsistent  that  he 
should  be  at  the   same   time   collecting 
subscriptions  to  relieve  the  terrible  dis- 
tress caused  to  these  victims,  and  that 
the  postmasters  throughout  the  country 
should  be  taking  steps  which  may  tend 
to   multiply    those    victims.      I   do    not 
propose  to  go  into  any  details  as  regards 
those  particular  societies,  but  I  say  this — 
we    have     experience     of     postmasters 
acting  for  such  societies  as  the  Liberator 
and    the    House   and    Land    Investment 
Company.     The  result  of  these  has  been 
that    the   savings   of   a  number  of  poor 
people  have  been  absolutely  lost,  and  I 
think    it    is    our    duty    as    far   as    we 
can    to    prevent    a    repetition   of    that. 
The     Postmaster    General     will    agree 
that     no     postmaster     should      act     as 
an    agent    of     an    insolvent     or     gam- 
bling   institution.      My    point    is    this. 
The  Postmaster  General  cannot  discrimi- 
nate, and  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  discriminate,  because  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  say  beforehand  which 
of  these  societies  is  solvent  or  which   is 
insolvent ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  safe 
course  for  the   Postmaster   General   to 


take  is  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  that 
his  postmasters  ^hall  not  take  business 
which  conflicts  either  with  their  duty  to 
him  or  his  servants,  or  conflicts  with  the 
interests  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
which  are  committed  to  their  charge.  In 
one  case  that  occurred  at  Thirsk  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  by  the  postmaster,  and 
I  only  mention  this  to  illustrate  the  point 
which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  House, 
and  it  is  this — It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  promoters  of  speculative  and 
doubtful  companies  will  very  gladly  seek 
out  postmasters — knowing  they  must  be 
valuable  to  them — ^in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
act  as  their  agents.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  a  postmaster,  especially  in  a 
country  district,  who  knows  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  is 
in  a  position,  possibly  better  than  any  other 
man  in  the  district,  to  know  who  are  the 
people  who  are  saving  money,  and,  there , 
fore,  most  likely  to  invest  in  these 
societies.  We  ought  not  to  allow  our 
postmasters  to  be  used  by  these  specula- 
tive promoters  in  any  such  way  in  order 
to  divert  the  moneys  of  the  thrifty  poor 
people  from  a  real  and  safe  security  into 
very  doubtful  ones  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  giving  actually  more  interest  and 
more  safety.  In  this  particular  case  the 
postmaster  of  Thirsk,  in  April,  1891, 
issued  a  circular  from  the  post  office, 
stating — 

"The  safest  and  best  investments  at  the 
present  day  are  the  House  and  Land  Invest- 
ment Trust  (Limited),  London,  and  the  Libera- 
tor Building  Society,  where  either  small  or  large 
investments  can  be  made,  and  5  or  6  per  cent, 
eventually  received  on  the  sum  half-yearly. 
Mr.  Jaques,  postmaster  of  Thirsk,  can  safely 
recommend  the  above  societies  to  his  friends  for 
investment,  having  been  connectetl  with  them, 
both  as  shareholder  and  depositor,  for  10  years. 
J.  R.  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  House 
and  Land  Trust  has  been  unrivalled  both  as 
regards  its  management  and  security  and  its 
permanent  success,  and  J.  R.,  therefore,  recom- 
mends it  to  you  as  one  of  the  most  lucrative  and 
safe  investments  of  the  present  day." 

With  our  subsequent  knowledge  of  the 
safety  of  the  security  offered  by  these 
two  investments,  of  course  we  know  there 
was  a  little  exaggeration  in  this.  But  I 
have  only  mentioned  tt  because  I  thought 
it  due  to  the  postmaster  of  Thirsk  to  say 
that,  wrong  as  he  was,  in  my  opinion,  in 
issuing  such  a  circular  at  all  in  his 
capacity  and  in  his  position  as  post- 
master, wrong  as  he  was  in  inducing — ^as 
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unquestionably  he  did  induce — people 
who  were  saving  and  putting  their 
money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
to  put  it  into  securities  of  that  kind,  I  do 
not  charge  him  for  one  moment  with 
having  done  that  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  facts  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  that  is 
that  the  man  himself  was  a  large  loser 
by  these  securities.  Therefore  it  is  I  say 
I  do  not  attack  individuals,  and  that  my 
desire  and  object  is  to  attack  the  system. 
The  people  in  the  district  of  Thirsk,  I 
believe,  have  lost  £12,000  by  these  two 
societies  alone ;  and  there  are  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  Return  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  good 
enough  to  give  me,  I  think,  some  60 
or  70  post  offices  where  postmasters  act 
as  agents,  and  some  of  these  act  for  a 
large  number  of  these  societies,  and 
my  object  is  to  obtain  from  the  Post- 
master General  a  declaration  of  his 
opinion  that  these  should  be  put  a 
stop  to,  and  to  learn  from  him  the 
steps  he  proposes  to  adopt  to  try  and 
put  a  stop  to  these  agencies.  These 
agencies  not  only  result  iu  such  transac- 
tions as  I  have  described,  but  they  also, 
I  think,  in  some  districts,  and  certainly 
in  some  post  offices,  seriously  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  office.  It  is  not 
unatural  that  the  postmaster,  having 
several  agencies,  possibly  bringing  him 
in  a  larger  income  than  the  Postmaster 
General  gives  him,  does  rather  favour 
that  kind  of  business,  to  the  exclusion, 
or,  any  rate,  to  the  delay  of  the  business 
of  the  Post  Office  proper.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  difficult  for  the  Postmaster  General 
to  deal  with  this  question,  and  I  venture 
to  submit,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Post- 
master General  ought  to  take  steps  at 
once  to  put  a  stop  to  those  agencies  m 
every  case  in  which  it  can  be  done  ;  that 
he  ought  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  the 
remaining  cases.  I  would  venture  to 
submit  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
this.  He  should  say  that  in  each  case  of 
all  further  appointments  the  postmaster 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  agen- 
cies of  that  kind.  He  might,  in  the 
second  place,  forbid  these  agencies  in  the 
case  of  all  existing  postmasters  who  are 
not  agents  already,  and  in  regard  to  the 
case  of  those  who  have  already  some 
•existing  agencies,  the  postmaster  ought 
to  take  steps  to  terminate  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  I  believe  the 
Postmaster  General  is  not  unwilling  to 
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do  that.  I  can  quite  understand  that  he 
desires  to  deal  fairly  and  equitably  with 
possible  interests  that  have  grown  up. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  find, 
if  he  speaks  out  plainly  on  the  subject, 
that  his  difficulties  will  disappear.  He 
has  many  levers  by  which  he  can  bring 
existing  agencies  to  an  end  without 
delay.  For  instance,  he  is  not  bound  to 
continue  the  post  office  in  any  particular 
house,  or  to  continue  any  particular  post- 
master who  does  not  give  all  his  time 
to  the  service  of  the  Post  Office.  But 
even  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
find  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
matter,  I  think  he  should  not  allow  even 
an  expenditure  of  money  to  stand  in  his 
way,  because  I  believe  he  will  effiect  a 
great  improvement  in  the  Service,  and 
will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  terrible 
disasters  which  have  occurred  in  these 
different  districts  through  the  failure  of 
these  financial  societies,  if  he  will  lay 
down  rules  which  will  prevent  post- 
masters and  sub-postmasters  from  acting 
as  agents  for  such  societies. 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I  do 
not  object  at  all  to  the  tone  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  bringing  forward  this 
matter.  I  think  he  has  done  very  good 
service  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  incident  which  took  place 
at  Thirsk,  which  was  the  first  case  that 
brought  the  matter  under  public  notice. 
But  my  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
subject  by  previous  cases,  and  I  certainly 
was  astonished,  on  investigating  these 
cases,  to  find  that  these  were  governed 
by  no  definite  rule  on  the  subject.  On 
the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
a  Return  has  been  laid  on  the  Table 
giving  some  details  as  to  the  postmasters 
who  are  acting  as  agents  for  these  societies ; 
but  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  for 
further  and  more  detailed  information 
about  the  60  or  70  towns  mentioned  in 
that  Retiu'n.  As  regards  the  future 
policy  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  matter,  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  cases  in  which 
postmasters  have  been  acting  for  years 
as  agents  for  those  societies,  because 
there  was  no  rule  prohibiting  them.  I 
know  of  a  case  in  which  a  postmaster, 
acting  as  agent  for  one  of  these  societies, 
advertised  the  fact,  and  stated  that  the 
society  gave  a  high  rate  of  interest  to 
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Post  Office  Savings  Bank  depositors, 
thereby  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the 
people  of  his  district  to  divert  their 
savings  from  the  Post  Office  Bank  to  the 
society  for  which  he  was  agent.  I  can- 
not tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
what  decision  may  be  arrived  at ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  that  decision  will  clearly  define 
the  positions  in  this  matter  of  new  post- 
masters and  of  all  postmasters  who  are 
not  agents  for  these  societies,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  consult  with  him  as  to 
the  best  way  of  testing  the  cases  of  Post- 
masters who  have  been  acting  as  agents 
for  these  societies  for  years. 

Mb.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  said,  he 

wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 

brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 

South  Tyrone  with  reference  to  the  delay 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  office  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Commission  in  Dublin. 
If  there  was  one  matter  which  Irishmen 
of  all  classes  and  creeds  were  agreed 
upon,  it  was  in  reference  to  that 
scandalous  delay.  The  hon.  Member 
had  cited  cases  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  be  borne  out  when  the  facts  came 
to  be  inquired  into ;  but  those  cases  were 
only  typical  of  many  thousands  of  others 
in  Ireland  where  delay  had  taken  place, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  both  parties 
concerned,  the  detriment  of  the  landlords, 
and  also  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
tenants  who  were  desirous,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  of  settling  down  and  en- 
joying themselves  on  the  farms.  The 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone,  as  far 
as  he  could  gather,  stated  that  the  delay 
was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Land 
Purchase  Commissioners  assuming  judi- 
cial functions  which  the  hou.  Member 
said  were  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  office  they  occupied  ;  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  the  hou.  Member's  remarks 
received  the  approbatiou  of  the  Chief 
iSecretarv  for  Ireland.  As  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Bar,  who  had  practised  in  the 
Land  Purchase  Department,  he  could 
«av  that  the  hon.  Member  had  rather 
exa.srgerated  his  case,  because  he  thought 
thit  any  professional  man  who  had  prac- 
tise! iu  the  Courts  of  either  the  late  Mr. 
M'Carrhy,  whose  loss  they  all  deplored, 
or  the  present  Mr.  Commissioner  Lynch, 
certainly  could  not  ascribe  to  either  of 
those  gentlemen  an  assumption  of  judi- 
cial functions.  But  he  quite  endorse.! 
every  word  the  hon.  Msmber  had  said  as 


regarded  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Office.  He  did  not  know 
whether  that  delay  was  due  entirely  to 
what  the  hon.  Member  called  red  tapeism  ; 
but  he  knew  the  opinion  of  solicitors 
and  members  of  the  Irish  Bar  who  had 
practised  in  those  Courts,  and  that 
opinion  was  that  the  delay  was  caused 
entirely  by  the  stinginess  of  the  English 
Treasury. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Hear,  hear  I 

Mr.  DANE  said,  he  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  those 
most  interested  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Department  firmly  believed  that  the 
cause  of  the  delay  was  the  under-man- 
ning of  the  Office.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  it  was  a  costly  Department. 
He  had  no  doubt  it  was,  and  he  could 
only  say  that  the  opinion  of  many  of 
those  who  were  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Department  was  that  it  was  by 
reason  of  the  Examiners  of  title  being 
entirely  undermanned  that  these  delays 
had  arisen.  He  hoped  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary would  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  real  causes  of  this  outrageous 
delay,  and  that  he  would  set  himself 
to  remedy  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
Treasury.  There  was  one  other  matter 
referred  to  by  the  Chief  Secretary  in 
which  he  heartily  concurred,  and  that 
was  with  reference  to  what  he  said 
regarding  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ireland.  That  was  a  matter  which  had 
been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Irish 
people  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  he  knew 
that  in  the  North  of  Ireland  not  a  few 
representative  Boards  had  passed  resolu- 
tions advocating  the  establishment  in 
Ireland  of  an  independent  Agricultural 
Department.  No  Department  was  more 
wanted  in  Ireland,  and  no  Department 
would  do  more  good. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  In  accordance 
with  the  pledge  I  gave  early  in  the 
evening,  I  beg  leave  now  to  move  the 
Adjournment  of  this  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Sir   ff.  Harcourt,) 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  To-mor- 
row. 
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CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

(No.  327.) 

SECOND  READING.  [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [1st  May],  "That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

•Mr.  BROOKFIELD  (Sussex,  Rye), 

in  moving — 

**  That  this  HouBe  is  unwilling  to  sanction  a 
Bill  which  involves  the  continuance  for  another 
year  of  a  tax  upon  tea,'* 

said,  he  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  William  Harcourt)  very 
sincerely  for  his  kindness  in  affording 
him  facilities  for  bringing  forward  that 

Motion.  He  should  not  have  intruded  on 
the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Allanson 
Picton)  if  the  hon.  Member,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  had  not 
shown  a  desire  to  abstain  from  controversy 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  only  now 
'  following  the  course  which  the  hon. 
Member  himself  took  in  1889,  when  he 
moved  a  Resolution.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  supporting  the  hon.  Member  on  that 
occasion,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  return  the  compliment 
now.  He  had  long  been  opposed  to  the  Tea 
Duties,  and  it  was  not  from  any  sudden 
interest  in  the  subject  or  from  any  un- 
worthy motive  that  he  now  brought  the 
subject  forward.  He  opposed  the  Tea 
Tax  on  three  grounds — firstly,  because 
he  thought  it  an  objectionable  tax  in 
itself ;  secondly,  he  thought  that  under 
present  circumstances  it  was  a  hypo- 
critical tax  ;  and,  thirdly,  he  thought  it 
was  a  tax  based  upon  unsound  principles. 
It  might,  of  course  be  very  well  said  that 
all  taxes  were  objectionable  from  some 
point  of  view  or  other;  but  there  was  a 
general  agreement  that  some  taxes  were 
a  good  deal  more  objectionable  than 
others.  Most  people  had  agreed  of  late 
years  that  objectionable  taxes  were  such 
taxes  as  those  imposed  upon  light  and 
air,  like  the  Window  Tax  of  evil  memory; 
taxes  upon  knowledge,  or  supposed 
sources  of  knowledge,  like  the  Paper 
Tax  ;  and  also  taxes  upon  food.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Liberal  side  had  cer- 
tainly surpassed  themselves  in  denouncing 
all    attempts    to    impose    or  ire-impose 


anything  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  upon 
food.  He  believed  that,  to  do  hon. 
Members  justice,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  the  House  to  re-establish  the  whole 
system  of  taxation  and  start  on  some  new 
basis  the  Tea  Duties  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  of  any  Govern- 
ment ;  for  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  originally  imposed  had  no  applica- 
tion whatever  to  present  circumstances. 
At  the  time  the  Tea  Tax  was  first  im- 
posed, in  1660,  tea  was  a  luxury.  The 
new  China  drink,  as  it  was  called,  was 
misunderstood  ;  now  it  was  a  common 
article  of  food  used  by  the  humblest 
and  poorest  classes.  In  1660  the  duty 
imposed  was  8d.  per  gallon  of  the  tea 
actually  made  ;  they  treated  it  as  if  it 
were  wine.  They  charged  on  the  gallon 
that  was  sold  in  the  public-house.  It 
was  not  till  1689  that  this  duty  was  re- 
pealed and  the  Customs  Duty  of  58.  a 
pound  was  substituted.  Now  it  was  of 
some  little  interest  to  notice  that  as  far 
back  as  1692  this  high  Customs  Duty 
was  brought  down  to  1  s.  a  pound.  Long 
after  that,  in  1784,  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes, it  got  up  as  high  as  119  per 
cent.  It  was  Mr.  Pitt,  he  believed, 
who  reduced  it  to  12^,  when  the  yield 
became  about  half  what  it  was  when  at 
119  per  cent.  In  1834  an  experiment 
was  tried  which  was  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  agreement  expressed 
between  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  present  Prime  Minister — 
that  it  was  impossible  to  put  differential 
duties  on  the  various  kinds  of 
tea,  for  Souchong  was  taxed  at  3s., 
Bohea  Is.  6d.,  and  so  on,  though 
the  arrangement  was  not  maintained. 
To  come  down  to  more  recent  times, 
in  1853  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  by  successive 
stages,  brought  the  Tea  Duty  back 
again  to  Is.,  as  in  1692.  Then  came 
the  Crimean  War,  in  which  it  was 
raised  again;  but  in  1863-4  the 
present  Prime  Minister  brought  it  down 
once  more  to  Is.  On  that  occasion 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  the 
House  with  unusual  solemnity  that,  so 
far  as  he  could  look  into  the  future, 
the  reduction  was  a  positively  final 
measure.  Hon.  Members  best  acquainted 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s  usual 
course  of  action  would  not  be  very 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
the  following   year  he   himself  reduced 
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the  duty  to    6d.    a    pound.      There    it 
remained  till  two    or  three    years    ago, 
vhen   the   late  Chancellor  of    the    Ex- 
chequer   reduced    it    to    4d.   a    pound, 
where  it  now  remained.      He  hoped  to 
see  the    day  when   that    4d.  would    be 
abo  removed.     He  would  now  ask  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  these  successive 
alterations  in  the  import  duties  on  tea  ? 
The  effect  had  been  to  change  tea  from 
being  an  article   of   luxury,  the  use  of 
which  was  restricted  to  the  few,  into  a 
common  article  of    food    in  general  use 
amongst    the  many.      He  thought  that 
he  might  add,  without  being  accused  of 
preaching,  or,  if  he  might  say  it  without 
offence,  of  adopting  the  methods  of  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  the  poor 
who  were  the  largest   patrons  of  tea  as 
consumers  were  also  the  most  deserving 
of  the  poor,  and  those  whom  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  encourage. 
It  appeared  to  him  impossible  to  defend 
the  imposition  of  this  particular  tax  on 
the  grounds  of  justice,  and  difficult  even 
to  do  so  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  ; 
but  for  hon.  Members  opposite,  for  the 
great  Liberal  Party,  to  defend  this  tax 
at  all,  ought  to  be,  it  appeared  to  him, 
almost  impossible.      It  would  be  gene- 
rally admitted  that   if   there   were   two 
things      that     hon.     Gentlem(^n      oppo- 
site  asserted   more    than    anything  else 
before  the  country,  those  were  that  they 
were    the    friends,    the    staunch    advo- 
cates    of     temperance,    and    the    stern 
guardians  of  what  was  called  cheap  food. 
He  should  like  to  ask  for  whom  they  were 
now  doing  a  service — was  it  the  Temper- 
ance Party  or  the  consumers   of  cheap 
foods  ? — when  they  systematically  made 
or   when   they   continued   to  make   tea 
much  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be  ?     That 
he  should  lay  stress   on  this  point  was 
natural,    remembering      the     utterances 
of     right    hon.    and     hon.     Gentlemen 
at   the    last  General  Election,  when  in 
various  quarters  of  the  country  the  Tory 
Party  were  denounced  for  their  supposed 
tendency  towards  the  encouragement  of 
drunkenness  and  the  taxation  of  the  food 
of  the  working  classes.  They  could  now, 
at  least,  point  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  to 
the  Liberal  Party  that  the  country  owed 
the  re-imposition  of  this  tax.  He  assumed 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  friends  had  to  prepare  the  Budget  a 
question     naturally     arose    how     those 
VOL.  XI.     [fourth  series.] 


£3,500,000  that  were  required  were  to 
be  raised.  No  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  felt  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
matter  to  propose  any  change  of  the 
large  Revenue  Duties  raised  on  tobacco, 
though,  so  far  as  public  policy  went, 
something  might  be  said  for  that.  But 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  claiming 
many  virtues,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  last 
Election  took  all  virtue  in  the  abstract 
under  their  special  protection ;  and  surely 
it  was  within  the  scope  of  their  ingenuity 
to  devise  some  tax  a  little  less  objection- 
able and  a  little  less  in  sharp  conflict  with 
their  own  principles.  He  was  not  going 
to  say  that  the  working  classes  should 
not  pay  taxes ;  they  ought  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  when 
they  were  so  largely  represented  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  country  ;  but  it  was 
remarkable  that  in  deciding  how  to  raise 
this  portion  of  their  Revenue  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends  seemed 
to  have  said — "Let  us  tax  the  working 
man,  and  not  only  the  working  man,  but 
the  most  deserving  of  his  class.  Do  not 
let  us  catch  him  at  the  public-house  and 
tax  any  of  those  deleterious  compounds 
which  we  have  been  denouncing ;  we 
shall  only  get  into  further  difficulties  if 
we  attempt  legislation  of  that  kind.  Let 
us  pay  him  a  visit  at  the  cottage,  at  his 
breakfast  table  and  his  tea  table — 

*  And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 

Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each,' 

— let  us  read  him  a  lesson  as  to  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  explain  to 
him  the  difference  befrv^een  our  professions 
at  the  time  of  a  General  Election  and  our 
actual  practice  when  we  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  place  and  power."  It  was  these 
reflections  which  had  led  him  to  stigmatise 
this  tax  as  hypocritical  and  inconsistent. 
But  he  would  lay  more  stress  on  the 
argument  as  to  the  principle  on  which 
this  tax  was  based.  He  believed  the 
principle  to  be  entirely  unsound.  The 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
on  general  matters  of  taxation  held,  he 
believed,  almost  identical  views  with  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Office,  in  a  speech 
delivered  a  few  years  ago,  said  that  the 
basis  of  our  taxation  was  very  narrow. 
He  thought  that  was  a  remarkable  utter- 
ance, which  might  well  be  laid  to  heart, 
and  he  thought  that  until  the  present 
system  was  changed  many  Chancellors 
4F 
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of  the  Exchequer  would  have  to  admit 
that  our  basis  of  taxation  was  extremely 
narrow.     But  he  would  go  further,  and, 
using  the  word    "  narrow  "  in  a  different 
sense,  he  would  say  that  the   principle 
upon  which  our  taxation  was  based  was 
also  extremely  narrow.    What  was  that 
principle?      It   was   not   only   that   no 
Protective    Duties    should    be    imposed 
upon  foreign  competing  products  for  fear 
of  injuring  the   foreigner,  and  not  only 
that  no  Revenue  Duties  should  be  imposed 
on  competing  foreign  products  for  fear  of 
benefiting  the  Englishman,  but  that  when 
by  sheer  stress  of  circumstances  we  were 
obliged  to  impose  a  tax  of  some  sort  on 
non-competing  foreign  products,  special 
steps  should    be   taken   to   see    that    it 
did   not   either    injure   the  foreigner  or 
benefit  the  Englishman.     That  appeared 
to  him  to  be  illogical  and  rather  over- 
doing it,  but  it  was    the    principle    on 
which  our  taxation  was  based.       Hon. 
Gentleman   opposite  often  gloried  in  it, 
though  he  sometimes  thought  that  their 
enthusiasm  grew  a  little  fainter  with  the 
advance,  possibly,  of  education,  and  the 
still  more  rapid  advance  of  Trades  Union- 
ism, and  with  the  general  march  of  events 
throughout  what  was   called  the  civil- 
ised world.     The   civilised    world    took 
very  singular  and  obstinate  views  of  this 
question  of  taxation — views  which  were 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  stupidest 
of  the  Party  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
to    belong.     Now   we    actually  allowed 
£65,000,000  worth  of  competing  foreign 
manufactures  to  come  into  this  country 
without  paying  any  duty  whatever.     He 
did  not  see  that  that  was  particularly  rea- 
sonable.    They    did    impose  a  tax    for 
Revenue  purposes   on  certain  non-com- 
peting products  that  came  into  this  coun- 
try, but  he  thought  that  it  was  a  singular 
comment   on  freedom  of  trade,  or  what 
was  called  freedom  of  trade,  that  if  the 
free-born  Englishman  in  this  free  country 
— the  home  of  Cobden  and  Bright — in 
this  19th  century  said  that  he  would  try 
to    produce   the   same    thing  that    was 
sent  to  us,and  which  we  taxed  for  Revenue 
purposes,    he    would    either  be   heavily 
mulcted,  or,  if  he  persisted  in  the  practice, 
positively  dragged  to  prison.     What  was 
passing  in  his  mind  was  the  ill-starred 
attempt  of  a  few  agriculturists  in  Kent  a 
short    time    ago    to    produce    tobacco. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  it  would  have 
Mr,  Brookfield 


been  better  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
cise authorities  of  that  day  if  they  had 
allowed    these     enterprising    gentlemen 
to    proceed,    for,    to    do    them   justice, 
the  commodity  which  was  produced  was 
not  of  that  kind  and  quality  to  encourage 
the   public   in    investing    largely    in    it. 
But    he    objected    very    much    to    the 
principle    of   their    being  fined    for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreigner,  and,  in  fact,  to 
foreigners  enjoying  protection  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  of  this  country,  at 
all   events,  to  that  small  extent.     The 
answer   to   all    this   kind   of  argument, 
which  would  first  occur  to  anyone  in  a 
responsible   position    would    be    this — 
"How    are    you     going    to    raise    the 
Revenue  ?     We  must  hav^  this  money, 
or  it  will  upset  our  arrangements.     If  it 
is  not  voted  we  must  have  a  change  of 
Government."      He   was   so   sorry    the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Picton) 
was    still   conspicuous   by   his   absence, 
though  they  sometimes  caught  glimpses 
of  him  outside  the  doors  of  the  Chamber. 
With   great   humility,   he   (Mr.   Brook- 
field)  would  point  attention  to  this  fact  : 
there  were  £65,000,000  worth  of  untaxed 
labour-competing   foreign   manufactured 
articles  imported  into  this  country  at  the 
present  time.     He  mentioned  that  merely 
as  an  illustration,  and  as  offering  a  fruit- 
ful source  for  experiments  of  the  kind  he 
had  ventured  to  suggest  in  the  interest 
of  temperance  and  cheap  food.    Had  hon. 
Members  of  that  House  examined  recent 
Returns  ?  They  would  find  it  was  as  he 
had    said,    that    £65,440,000    worth    of 
foreign  manufactured  goods  were  annually 
imported ;    and    did    the    House    realise 
that  out  of  this  large  sum  as  much  as 
£11,000,000  worth  of  silk  was  imported 
every     year  ?       What     objection     was 
there    in    the    thing   itself,    or    in    the 
ordinary      nature      of     things,     or     on 
political      grounds,     why     silk     should 
not  contribute  to   the   Revenue   just  as 
well  as  tea  ?     Would  it  not  be  difficult 
to   prove   to  an  audience   like   the   one 
which   would  assemble    shortly    at   the 
Imperial    Institute,  tinged  with  a  con- 
siderable    Colonial     element,     that     it 
was  a  sacred    duty   to   tax    tea   but   a 
crime  to  tax  silk  ?     He  could  not  under- 
stand the   extraordinary   narrowness   of 
mind  which  made  politicians  at  the  pre- 
sent time  allow  their  fellow-men  every 
conceivable  latitude  on  religious,  political^ 
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and  other    questions  ;  but    when    thej 
ventured  to  suggest  a  10  per  cent,  duty 
on  naany  millions  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods,  including  silk,  gloves,  jewellery, 
and  artificial  flowers, they  were  regarded  as 
outside  the  pale  of  rational  society.     He 
who  ventured  to  hint  at  such  a  duty  was 
looked  upon,  not  only  as  eccentric,  but  as 
a  sort  of  social  leper,  and  was  considered 
to  be  partially  deranged.      But  such  a 
man  would  only  be  doing  what  the  large 
majority  of  the  human  race  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  a  complete  list  of  the  articles 
which  might  be  taxed,  but  would  only 
say  that  if  he  were  asked  for  an  alterna- 
tive suggestion  he  should  point  to   the 
fact  that  to   raise  £3,500,000  they    had 
only  to  put  a  tax  of    10   per  cent,  on 
£35,000,000  of  the  foreign  manufactured 
goods  to  which  he  had  referred.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  other  alternatives.     If 
there  should   ever  be  a  Ministry  which 
should  include  himself  and  several  of  his 
friends    who   sat   near  him,  with  sound 
agricultural    views,   he   dared    say   they 
would  astonish  the  world  by  the  things 
they  would  propose  in  the  way  of  taxation. 
He      had      purposely      abstained     from 
mentioning  cereals  ;  if  he  had  mentioned 
anything  with  regard  to  cereals  the  old 
accusation  about  the  loaf  and  cherished 
notions  about  cheap  food  for  the  people 
would    all    have    been    trotted    out    as 
if   he    had    never   dealt    with    all    this 
as  he    had   done.     He  could   not   help, 
however,     reminding     the     right     hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  duty,  or  registration 
fee,  or  whatever  it  was  called — the  old 
wheat  registration  fee  of  Is.  per  quarter 
— was  taken  off  for  no  good  reason  what- 
ever  by  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke.     It 
did    no  one   any    harm    whilst    it    was 
imposed,   and   it   did   no  one  any   good 
when  it  was  taken  off.     That  tax  at  the 
present  time  would  yield  the  respectable 
sum    of    £2,000,000,    which    could    be 
deducted  from  the  £3,500,000  Tea  Duty. 
It  was  worth   considering   whether  the 
reason  which  the  late  Mr.  Lowe  gave  for 
taking  off  that  tax — namely,  that  it  tore 
away  the  last  rag  of  Protection,  was  not 
a    rather    puerile     and    unbusiness-like 
reason.    In  connection  with  this  question 
he  ventured  to  hope — ^perhaps  it   was  a 


hon.  Members  opposite.  Knowing 
most  of  them  to  be  men  of  remarkable 
candour  and  consistency,  he  was  only 
able  to  assume  what  they  would  do  in 
the  future  by  what  they  had  done  in  the 
past ;  and  some  researches  he  had  made  into 
the  pages  of  Hansard  enabled  him  to  see 
the  course  that  some  of  them  had  taken. 
For  instance,  he  found  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere)  said  a  short  time  ago  in  the  House 
of  Commons — 


'*  The  question  is  whether  this  is  in  itself  a 
fair  tax.  I  deny  that  the  Tea  Duty  is  a  fair 
tax." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  was 
not  in  his  place  to  repeat  his  denial,  and  it 
was  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  repeated  it  if  he  had  been. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
Picton)  on  a  former  occasion  worked 
himself  up  into  a  state  almost  of  frenzy,, 
a  state  of  religious  enthusiasm,  upoa  the 
iniquity  of  this  tax  upon  the  people's  tea, 
and  the  hon.  Member's  peroration  was  of 
the  most  glowing  kind,  almost  a  model  of 
eloquence.     He  concluded  by  saying — 

"  I  invite  all  friends  of  temperance  who  da 
not  think  it  fair  that  beer  and  tea  should  be 
taxed  almost  alike  or  much  too  nearly  alike  ;  I 
invite  all  genuine  Radicals  and  allthose  prudent 
Conservatives  who  agree  with  me  that  a  kindly 
Socialism  is  the  best  preventative  of  a  fierce  and 
destructive  Communism,  to  vote  with  me  on  this: 
question." 

There  were  the  "  prudent  Conservatives  ** 
who  had  followed  the  hon.  Member's  ad- 
vice ;  and  if  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
stick  to  his  principles  on  the  present 
occasion,  they  would  be  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  preferred  his  "  fierce  and 
destructive  communism  "  to  that  "  kindly- 
socialism  "  which  he  used  to  patronise  in- 
his  more  youthful  days.  On  the  former 
occasion,  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


vain  hope  on  his  part,  but  still  he 
cherished  the  hope — that  he  might 
receive   the    support    of    some 


chequer  gave  a  sort  of  benevolent 
countenance  to  this  Motion  against  the 
Tea  Duty,  but  he  was  then  sitting  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said — 

*'  I  feel  in  sympathy  with  a  great  deal  that  has 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  " — 

that,   of    course,   any    Minister    or    ex- 
Minister  would  say — but  the  right  hon. 
of    the  I  Gentleman  concluded  by  saying — 
'  4F2 
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**  The  Government  hereafter  will  hare  to  re- 
consider our  whole  system  of  taxation,  and  a 
good  deal  will  hare  to  be  done  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester." 

He  (Mr.  Brookfield)  should  listen  with 
great  interest  and  respect  to  what 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
say  in  defence  of  his  taxation  proposals, 
and  he  should  watch  with  still  greater 
interest  the  course  which  some  of  his 
followers  would  take  upon  it.  Neverthe- 
less, he  should  always  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that,  apart  from  electioneering 
phrases  and  all  that,  to  remove  this  taxa- 
tion would  be  a  sincere  boon  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  and  to  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  working  man.  He  had  said 
that,  before  sitting  down,  he  hoped  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  House  that  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  thought  the  working  man 
should  pay  nothing  at  all  towards  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  In  his  opinion, 
the  tendency  of  the  present  day  was  to 
pamper  the  working  man  a  great  deal  too 
much.  It  used  to  be  said  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  tyranny  ;  he 
thought  that  representation  without 
taxation  was  also  tyranny,  and  that  the 
working  man  with  the  great  share  of 
political  power  he  now  enjoyed  should  be 
asked  to  pay  his  fair  share  in  maintaining 
the  apparatus  of  civilised  government. 
But  he  appealed  to  the  Government  for 
a  less  objectionable  tax  than  this  one 
on  tea,  and  whatever  the  result  of  this 
discussion,  he  hoped  that  in  the  future 
they  would  see  this  tax  entirely  removed 
by  the  general  consent  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  H.  R.  FARQUHARSON  (Dor- 
set, W.)  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  Amendment  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
Among  other  reasons  for  being  desirous 
to  second  this  Amendment  was  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  Budget 
speech,  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
anticipated  a  small  increase  from  the  Tea 

Duties  in  the  present  year.  He,  himself, 
was  interested  in  the  Tea  Duties,  and  he 
was  very  much  struck  with  that  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, because,  in  the  last  financial  year, 
the  amount  of  tea  consumed  showed  a 
considerable  decrease  upon  the  amount 
consumed  in  the  previous  financial  year. 
Mr,  Brookfield 


He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  know  that  jduring  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year — that  was  to 
say,  January,  February,  and  March — the 
amount  of  tea  consumed  in  this  country 
decreased  by  nearly  3,000,000  pounds. 
He  observed  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  dissented,  but  he  had  to  state 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had 
obtained  these  figures  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns.  The  deliveries  of  tea 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1892  were 
52,158,000  odd  pounds,  and  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  49,300,000  odd 
pounds,  being  a  decrease  of  2,750,000 
pounds,  representing  a  loss  of  something 
like  £50,000.  He  contended  that  under 
no  system  of  finance  could  these  Tea 
Duties  be  supported  or  even  defended. 
If  they  were  to  have  Import  Duties  at  all, 
there  were  two  plain  principles  upon 
which  they  should  be  founded.  First 
and  foremost,  they  should  insist,  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  that  the  foreigner 
should  contribute  as  much  as  possible  of 
that  Import  Duty,  and  they  should  so 
arrange  the  Import  Duties  that  they 
should  really  be  an  eucoui-agement  to 
British  industries.  But  this  Import  Duty 
on  tea  fulfilled  neither  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  so  arranged  that  every 
penny  of  the  £3,500,000,  that  was  raised 
by  this  tax  was  drawn  from  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  and  it  certainly 
afforded  no  encouragement  to  any  single 
British  industry.  He  would  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion  by  which  they  could 
obviate  this  duty  on  tea.  Supposing  they 
transferred  the  Tea  Duty  to  some  article 
that  competed  with  a  British-grown 
article — say  even  upon  wheat  and  wheat 
meal  imported  into  this  country,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Last  year  the 
amount  of  wheat  and  wheat  meal  im- 
ported into  this  country  was  about 
£37,000,000  worth,  and  a  10  percent, 
duty  on  that  would  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  £3,500,000  produced  by  the 
Tea  Duty.  Let  them  suppose  that  the 
imposition  of  such  a  duty  raised  the  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country  by  £3,500,000, 
where  would  the  people  of  this  country 
be  worse  off?  They  would,  it  was  true, 
have  to  pay  £3,500,000  more  for  wheat, 
but  they  would  pay  £3,500,000  less  for 
tea,  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
worse  off  than  they  were  l>efore.  They 
would  be  merely  paying  the  same,  but  at 
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the  same  time  thej  would  have 
a  more  prosperous  agriculture,  and 
consequently  a  more  prosperous  country. 
There  was  another  important  reason  why 
they  sho^ild  consider  this  matter  from 
the  standpoint  which  he  put  before  them. 
A  great  deal  had  been  heard  about  Im- 
perial Federation  —  even  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  believed,  had  expressed 
himself  favourable  to  it — but  how  was  it 
to  be  brought  about  ?  If  there  was  one 
thing  more  certain  than  another  it  was 
that  if  it  was  desired  to  establish  Federa- 
tion between  England  and  the  Colonies 
— at  all  events,  in  matters  of  trade — they 
must  treat  the  Colonies  at  least  as  well 
as  they  now  treated  foreign  countries. 
But  this  was  precisely  what  they  did 
not  do.  Silks,  satins,  furs,  and  feathers 
were  imported  from  abroad  without 
paying  a  penny  of  duty,  but  tea  from  the 
Colonies  paid  an  exorbitant — an  almost 
vindictive — tax.  The  question  had  be- 
come one  of  Imperial  interest  within  the 
past  few  years.  In  1886  scarcely  30  per 
cent,  of  the  tea  imported  was  British- 
grown  tea  ;  but  in  1890  70  per  cent,  was 
British-grown  tea,  in  1891  74  per  cent., 
and  in  1892  84  per  cent.  This  tea  did 
not  come  from  China  or  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  of  Australia,  which 
were  quite  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
but  from  India  and  Ceylon.  India  sent 
112,000,000  lb.  of  tea,  which  had  to  pay 
a  duty  of  something  like  £2,000,000. 
Was  this  fair  to  India,  which  they 
obliged  to  take  their  cotton  free  ?  It 
could  not  be  contended  that  it  was. 
Ceylon  sent  last  year  62,000,000  lb.  of 
tea,  and  the  ships  which  carried  the  tea 
picked  up  en  route  fruit  and  silks  and 
other  articles  of  produce  from  foreign 
countries.  The  tea  from  Ceylon  before 
it  reached  the  consumer  had  to  pay  a 
duty  approaching  £1,000,000,  while  the 
foreign  products  came  into  this  country 
free.  These  were  strong  reasons  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Tea  Duty.  He  had 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Amend- 
ment, and  he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  rise  in  his  place, 
sacrifice  his  Budget,  and  save  his 
patriotism. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That,"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
^'tbis  House  is  unwilling  to  sanction  a  Bill 
which  involves  the  continuance  for  another 
year  of  a  tax  upon  Tea." — (*lfr.  Brookjield.) 


Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Derby)  :  1  should  be  extremely  happy 
to  sacrifice  my  Budget  if  I  could  deal 
with  the  Tea  Duty  and  many  other 
duties  besides  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  in 
sacrificing  the  Budget,  I  should  have  to 
sacrifice  things  very  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Budget.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Rye  Division  has  challenged 
me  to  defend  the  Tea  Duty,  but  it 
is  not  my  business  at  all  to  de- 
fend that  duty,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  so.  If  I  had  the  means  of 
now   repealing   the   Tea    Duty  nothing 

would  please  me  more  than  to  repeal  it. 
But  the  hon.  Member  must  remember 
that  the  condition  of  things  is  not 
favourable  to  such  a  repeal.  It  might 
be  done  where  there  is  a  surplus  and  not  a 
deficit.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Dorsetshire,  who  seconded  the  Motion, 
says  that  his  great  objection  to  the  Tea 
Duty  is  that  it  is  a  protective  duty. 
Well,  I  confess  that  is  not  the  ground 
upon  which  I  myself  would  oppose  the 
Tea  Duty.  On  this  occasion  there 
has  been  more  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  Seconder  than  on  the  part  of  the 
principal,  who  has  shrunk  from  pro- 
posing a  duty  upon  corn.  The  Seconder 
has  not  shrunk  at  all,  but  at  once  pro- 
poses to  substitute  a  duty  upon  wheat. 
I  confess  I  am  not  prepared  to  throw 
'over  the  Budget  in  order  to  propose  a 
duty  on  wheat  as  a  substitute  for  a  duty 
on  tea.  Both  hon.  Members,  with  true 
orthodox  faith  in  Protection,  say  that  a 
duty  ought  to  be  put  upon  articles  coming 
from  abroad  which  were  produced  at 
home,  and  not  on  articles  which  were  not 
produced  at  home.  When  they  referred 
to  the  duty  which  is  raised  by  putting 
Is.  or  so  upon  corn  they  forgot  to  observe 
that  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  only 
raised  to  the  extent  that  the  Exchequer 
is  benefited,  and  that  where  a  protective 
duty  is  put  upon  commodities  produced 
at  home  all  that  is  got  is  the  money  on 
the  commodity  that  comes  from  abroad, 
and  that  no  money  is  got  from  raising 
the  price  of  the  articles  produced  at  home; 
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but  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  in- 
finitely more  than  the  grain  to  the  Ex- 
chequer by  the  tax  put  upon  the  imported 
article.  I  am  not  really  endeavouring 
to  convert  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Rye 
Division,  for  I  know  it  is  as  impossible 
to  convert  the  hon.  Member  as  it  would 
be  for  the  hon.  Member  to  convert  me. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  lis  possible  for  us 
to  agree  to  differ  upon  this  question.  Can 
the  hon.  Member  seriously  suppose  that 
upon  this  occasion  the  House  is  going  to 
repeal  the  Tea  Duty  or  any  other  duty, 
and  that  the  Government  will  undertake 
to  impose  either  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on 
all  commodities  imported  from  abroad  or, 
in  deference  to  the  bolder  and  larger  view 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Dorsetshire, 
a  duty  upon  wheat  ?     Those  are  the  only 


could  be  derived.  He  should  vote  for 
the  Motion  as  a  protest  against  the  mis- 
taken fiscal  policy  of  the  Government. 
Those  articles  which  did  not  compete 
with  home  industries  should  be  admitted 
free,  and  the  Exchequer  should  be  re- 
couped by  taxes  on  articles  which  did 
compete  with  home  industries. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  that  the  hon.  Member  suggested  a 
tax  on  the  food  of  the  people. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN  : 

Only  on  manufactured  luxuries,  such  as 
silks  and  feathers. 

♦Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  that  if  a 
tax  were  imposed  on  silk,  the  agricul- 
tural   industry,   which   was   one  of    the 


substitutes  which  are  suggested  for  the    largest     in     the     country,    would    soon 


Tea  Duty.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  me  to  defend  the  Tea 
Duty,  or  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  good 
duty  to  retain  if  there  were  any  other 
duty  to  take  its  place.  I  must  ask  the 
hon.  Members  not  to  persist  in  this 
Motion,  for  they  must  see  and  feel  that 
it  is  an  impracticable  proposal  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-IIUGESSEN 
(Kent,  Faversham)  said,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  Motion  had  not  come  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  J.  A- 
Picton).  He  had  spoken  and  voted  with 
him  several  times  on  similar  Motions  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  no  longer  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
seemed  to  act  not  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  but 
according  to  which  political  Party  was  in 
power.  The  Liberal  Party  at  the  last 
Election  won  seat  after  seat  in  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies  by  accusing  their 
opponents  of  a  desire  to  tax  the  food  of 
the  people,  and  by  advocating  a  free 
breakfast  table  for  the  poor  man.  He 
looked  forward  now  to  Radical  Members 
flocking  into  the  Division  Lobby  on  this 
question  to  redeem  their  pleilges  and 
vote  against  the  Government.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  attempt  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  make  it  appear 
that  a  tax  on  wheat  was  the  alternative 
to  a  tax  on  tea.  There  were  plenty  of 
sources  from  which  the  revenue  from  tea 
Sir  fV.  Harcourt 


demand  a  tax  on  flour  and  wheat.  He 
would  rather  have  a  tax  on  tea  than 
on  the  food  of  the  people.  If  they 
would  show  him  how  they  could 
do  without  it  at  tlie  present  time  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  join  in  having  the 
tax  abolished.  The  only  way  to  raise 
the  Revenue  which  the  Tea  Duty  supplied 
was  to  reduce  Expenditure.  Would  the 
agricultural  Members  vote  for  a  reduction 
of,  say,  £3,500,000  in  the  bloated  Expen- 
diture of  the  country  ?  If  they  did — if 
they  went  with  him  in  cutting  down  the 
Estimates — he  would  vote  with  them 
against  the  Tea  Duty.  To  atk  the 
House  to  vote  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government  simply  for  the  sake  of  Pro- 
tection was  very  absurd,  and  a  thing 
Radical  Members  were  not  likely  to  be 
deceived  by.  They  were  pledged  to  a 
free  breakfast  table,  and  the  duty  on  tea 
would  be  abolished  directly  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  tax  could  be  secured — and 
that  might  be  secured,  almost  at  once,  by 
the  exercise  of  judicious  economy.  As 
to  the  proposal  to  tax  silk  and  other 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  he  would 
say  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  "  If  you 
are  honest  in  your  desire  to  protect  British 
manufactures,  protect  them  yourselves 
by  refusing  to  buy  or  use  any  others. 
Buy  silks  of  British  manufacture — buy 
British  wine  ;  you  will  find  it  irheaper ; 
it  will  not  do  you  any  harm,  aiul  you  will 
be  putting  a  stop  to  expenditure  on  »<oo»Is 
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of  foreign  manufacture."     It  was  absurd  j 
for  Tory  Members  to  talk  of   Protection 
in  the  House  when  they  had  not  even 
dared  to  mention  it  to  their  constituents 
at  the  Greneral  Electijn.     And  then  they 
apoke  of  a  "  prosperous  agriculture."     If 
they  wished  to  bring  prosperity  lo  that 
languishing  industry  let  them  get  rid  of 
the  landlords,  and  hand  the  land  over  to 
the  workers  on  the  soil  on  fair  terms. 
They  would   make   it  pay.      \_Cries  of 
"  Divide  !"]     Hon.  Members  were  willing 
to  allow  95  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the 
House  to  be  taken  up  with   discussing 
Irish  affairs  ;  but  they  were  unwilling  to 
allow  matters  that  concerned  35,000,000 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  to 
be  discussed  even  for  a  short  time.     As 
this  was  a  Motion  not  for  the  purpose  of 
doing    away    with    the    Tea    Duty    on 
Its  merits,  but  for  doing  away  with  it  for 
the  purpose  of  Protection  and  taxing  the 
food  of  the  people,  the  hon.  Member  could 
not  expect  the  support  of  the  Radical 
Party.     If  a  Motion  were  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  duty  and  to  replace  it  with 
flome  tax  upon  the  wealthy  classes,  or  to 
make  up  for  its  loss  by  a  reduction  in 
the  bloated  Expenditure  of  the  country, 
he     should    be      glad      to    support     it. 
Let  them,  as  advised  by    the    late  Mr. 
Cobden,  give  the  Government  a  reduceed 
fium,  and  compel  them  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  country  w.th   it.     He  had 
no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on 
those   affairs  efficiently  even  if  the  Re- 
venue were  reduced  by  £3,500,000. 

Amendment  negatived. 

*Mr.  HARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  said, 
he  had  intended  to  move  an  Amendment ; 
but  as  that  was  no  longer  in  his  power, 
he  would  explain  the  object  of  it.  The 
notice  he  had  given  was — 

"  That  no  system  of  taxation  can  be  acceptetl 
by  thia  House  which  does  not  secure  that  the 
larger  incomes  shall  contribute  at  least  an  equal 
amount  in  the  pound  to  the  Revenue  to  that 
contributed  by  smaller  incomes,  and  which  does 
not  impose  a  smaller  rate  of  Income  Tax  on  in- 
comes derived  from  present  industry  to  that 
imposed  on  incomes  derived  from  realised 
csipital.'* 

He  had  on  many  occasions  during   the 

past  six  or  seven  years  brought  forward 

this  question  on  the  Budget.  He  had 
done  so,  and  had  divided  the  House  when 
his  own  Party  was  in  Office.  Therefore, 
he   supposed   he   was   fully   entitled    to 


bring  the  matter  forward  now  that  the 
Conservative  Party  was  in  Opposition. 
Hon.  Members  on  both  sides  had  agreed 
with  the  principle  of  his  Amendment  on 
several  occasions,  but  he  had  not  si\c< 
ceeded    in   hitting   off  the   exact  point. 
Sometimes    his    Amendment    was    con- 
sidered to  be  too  sweeping.     Sometimes 
it  was  said  that  the  principle  was  good, 
but  meant  a  great  deal  of  change  ;  some- 
times the  proposal  was  criticised  as  only 
taking  up  one  branch  of  the  subject;  and 
somehow  or  other  there  had  always  been 
a  reason  found  for  not  voting  for  it,  but 
he   believed   the   real  reiison   why  hon. 
Members  had  not  supported  him  in  large 
numbers   was    that   they   did  not    wish 
to   embarrass   the   Government.      Well, 
this  evening  it  would  be  an  advantage 
that  tliey  could  not  go  to  a  Division,  and 
consequently  could    not    embarrass   the 
Government.     His  points  were  two.     If 
adopted,  they  would  strike  very  deeply 
at  the  roots  of  our  fiscal  system.     They 
would  so  seriously  affect  the  Budget  and 
the  present  system  of  taxation,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged they  would  lead  to  consider- 
able difficulty  and  change  in  our  fiscal 
system.     He   urged,  first,   that    by    our 
present   system    the   larger    the    income 
the  less  that  income  paid  in  the  £1  to- 
wards the  Imperial    Exchequer.      That 
was  a  proposition  which  was  quite  clear 
and  distinct,  and  he  ratlier  gathered  from 
some  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  the    Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer 
the    other  day   concerning   the  Budget 
that  he  did  not  altogether  dissent  from 
the  proposition.     The  second  point  waa 
that  our  system  of  Income  Tax,  by  being 
the   same     in   rate    in    incomes   derived 
from   realised    capital   as     that  derived 
from    industry,  was  unjust  aud  impolitic 
to  all  classes  of  workers  in  the  country. 
If  these  two  propositions  were  correct  he 
would,  he    thought,   have    proved   suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  present  general 
outline  of   our  fiscal  system  was  faulty ; 
and    that   being  so,  however  great    the 
difficulty  it  might  involve,  the  Chancellor 
of    the   Exchequer    should    not   shrink 
from  rectifying  the  evil  at  the  earliest 
possible    moment.       To  prove   his   first 
assertion — namely,  that   the   larger   the 
income  the  less  it  paid  in  the  £1  to  the 
Imperial  Revenue.     This  country  raised, 
roughly  speaking,  for  Imperial  purposes 
about  £75,000,000  a  year.       Taking  the 
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whole  income  of   the  country  from  the 
highest  authoritiep,  such  as  Mr.  Giffen, 
the  late  Professor  Leone  Levi,  and  others, 
it  was  computed  that  from  earnings  and 
professional  salaries  the  amount  received 
was    about     £1,300,000,000.        Taking 
those   figures,   it   followed    that   if    the 
whole  taxation    for    Imperial   purposes 
were  raised  bj  Income  Tax  alone,  every 
£1  would   have   to  pay  Is.  2d.  a   year. 
He  did  not  say  that  that  was  absolutely 
microscopically  exact,  but  it  was  so  near 
the    mark    that    he     did    not  think    it 
would  be  disputed.     It  would  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Is.  2d.  in  the  £1  was  a  larger 
sum  to  take  from  the  man  earning  only  £1 
a  week  than  from  the  man  earning  £3,  £4, 
or  a  larger  sum  a  week.      But  his  con- 
tention was  that  they  were  taking,  under 
the   present  system,   more  than*  Is.  2d. 
from  poor  men,  and  less  than  Is.  2d.  from 
rich   men  with    large   incomes.       If   he 
could    establish    that,    he    would   have 
shown  that   the  present  system  was  in- 
equitable.      Take  two  or  three  typical 
families.        A  family  of   five  members, 
earning   £1    a   week,   who     drank   and 
smoked  in  moderation,  would  pay  about 
£3  18s.  9d.  a  year  towards  the  Imperial 
Kevenue,  or  a  little  over  Is.  6d.  in  the 
£1.     This  family,  earning  £1  per  week, 
would  pay  to  the  Revenue  4d.  in  the  £1 
above  the  average  if  every  person  paid 
alike.      This    seemed    to    him    a    very 
startling  result.      He  had  estimated  that 
a  certain  amount  would  be  expended  in 
alcohol,  and  teetotalers  would  say  that 
this    was    a    foolish    way   of  spending 
money.     He   acknowledged  that   money 
could   be  better  spent,  but  that  was  not 
the  point  they  were  arguing.      They  had 
to  deal  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  on 
which  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country 
was  based.       It  might  be  said  that  the 
total  abstainer  did  not  pay  anything  like 
£3  IBs.  9d.  a  year  towards  the  Revenue. 
That    was    true.       A    family    of    ^\e^ 
all    total    abstainers   and   non-smokers, 
earning  £1  a  week,  would  probably  only 
contribute   about  4d.  in  the  £1   towards 
the  Revenue.      Such   families  as  these, 
no  doubt,  existed,  and  much  had  been 
done  to  promote  their  welfare ;    but  if 
the  total  abstainers  had  their  own  way, 
and  induced  every  family  to  adopt  that 
.  system,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  of  necessity  have  to  put  some  other 
tax    on    these  virtuous    people.       But 
Mr.  Bartley 


he     thought     they    might    leave    total 
abstainers     out    of    consideration    alto- 
gether,   because     they    were     so     few. 
Taking  the  case  of  a  family  earning  £2  a 
week,  they  would   contribute  something 
like  £6  Os.  od.  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer^ 
or  just   about    Is.  2d.  in  the  £1.     The 
man  with  £3  a  week,  if  a  moderate  man» 
would  contribute  rather  less  ;  therefore, 
the  £1  a  week  man  would  pay  to  the  Ex- 
chequer more  per  £1  out  of  his  £1  than  the 
£2  a  week  man,  and  the  £2  a  week  man 
would   pay  more  than  the   £3   a  week 
man.     Of  course,  if  they  went  below  £1 
a  week   they  would   come   to   an   even 
greater    anomaly.      It    seemed   to    him 
that     these     facts     showed     that     the 
system    was    not    a    correct    one,    but 
when   they  came  to  the  family  earning 
£500    a   year,   the   anomaly    continued • 
Assuming  that  moderate  amounts  of  beer» 
wine,  tobacco,  and  so  forth   were   con- 
sum^,  the    family    would    pay   to  the 
Exchequer    £28     17s.    6d.,    or  exactly 
Is.  2^d.  in  the  £1.     If   the   amount   he 
calculated  was  too  little,  of  course  the 
anomaly   became   greater.     It  was    said 
that  in  the  case  of  a  family  of  this  class^ 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  servants 
and  for  guests  entertained.     He  did  not 
think  they  ought  to  consider  them  at  all^ 
because  if  the  servants  lived  in  the  house 
their  housing  and  keep  were  part  of  their 
wages,  and  they  contributed  their  share 
to  the  Revenue.     In  the  same  way,  if  & 
man   entertained   guests   one    day    they 
entertained  him   another,   and  thus    the 
effect  was   neutralised.     Then  take  the 
case  of  a  man  with  £10,000  a  year.     If 
he  paid  Is.  2d.  in  the  £1,  it  would  amount 
to  £583  ;  but  on  the  most  liberal  estimate 
all    he    contributed     to     the     Imperial 
Exchequer   was   £400    a    year,    which 
would  be  lOd.   in  the  £1   as   compared 
with  the  man  who  earned  £1  per  week, 
and  who   contributed    Is.  6d.  in  the  £K 
If  they  went  above  this  and  took  a  man 
with  £100,000  a  year,  the  anomaly   was 
still  greater,  but  of  course  there  were  very 
few  indeed  of   those  persons.     Looking 
at  these  matters  in  the  most   superficial 
manner,  it  was  clear  that  the  man  who 
earned  something  like  £1   a  week  paid, 
roughly  speaking  Is.  6d.  out  of  that£l  to 
the  State ;  the  man  who  earned  £2  paid 
Is.  2d.  ;  the  man  who  earned  £500  paid 
Is.  2^d. ;  the  man  who  received  £10,000 
paid     lOd. ;     and     the    man     receiving 
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between  £10,000  and  £100,000  paid 
something  a  little  more,  but  nearly 
equivalent  only  to  the  present  Income 
Tax — 6d.  or  7d.  in  the  £1.  If  his 
ealcolations  were  correct — and  he  should 
watch  with  some  interest  to  see  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  refute  them — it  was 
clear  that  the  present  basis  of  taxation 
was  wrong.  The  richer  a  man  got  the 
less  in  the  £l  he  would  pay  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  of  course  it  was  im- 
mensely harder  for  the  man  who  earned 
£1  a  week  to  pay  Is.  out  of  that  £1 
than  for  the  man  who  earned  £10  a  week 
to  pay  lOs.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him 
that,  although  the  labour  of  altering  the 
system  would  be  very  great  and  serious, 
still  he  thought  every  impartial  person 
would  acknowledge  that  somehow  or 
other  the  present  system  did  work  out  in 
this  way,  and  that  the  richer  people  did 
not  pay  as  much  as  they  should.  No 
doubt  that  House,  as  a  rule,  was  com- 
posed of  rich  men ;  therefore  they  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  careful  to  see  that 
there  was  no  cause  or  complaint  in  regard 
to  this  taxation.  His  second  point  was 
that  the  man  who  derived  his  income 
from  his  own  industry,  and  the  man  who 
derived  his  income  from  invested  capital, 
stood  on  a  different  footing.  He  had 
often  called  attention  to  the  anomaly 
which  existed  in  regard  to  these  two 
classes  of  taxpayers.  The  person  who 
earned  his  income  by  his  daily  labour 
had  to  provide  for  many  things  which 
the  other  need  not  provide  for.  He  had 
to  provide  for  illness  and  accidents  and 
for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
The  individual  who  had  money  in  theFunds 
or  in  securities  had  not  to  do  that,  there- 
fore he  was  saved  that  amount  of  practical 
taxation.  He  was  sure  there  was  a 
general  feeling  in  the  House  that  some 
change  should  be  made  in  the  system 
which  taxed  these  men  equally.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  alter  the  system 
by  which  the  industrial  class  now  paid 
exactly  the  same  as  the  class  deriving 
their  income  from  spontaneous  sources. 
He  had  been  accused  of  advocating  a 
graduated  Income  Tax.  He  objected  to 
that — not  from  theory,  but  because  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  calcu- 
late it  or  work  it  out.  It  was  attempted 
in  America,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  bad 
system  there.     Every  man  declared  him- 


self to  be  a  so  many  thousand  dollar  man, 
and  he  was  rated  at  the  amount  at  which 
he  returned  himself.  In  America  the 
names  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  incomes 
they  professed  to  have  were  published, 
but  people  in  this  country  would  object 
to  that.  Such  a  system  would  lead  to 
mis-statements  and  awkwardness,  and, 
to  his  mind,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
an  Income  Tax  on  a  different  scale 
for  those  persons  who  derived  their 
incomes  from  industry  and  those 
who  derived  them  from  capital.  He 
would  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  large  number  of  persons  earning  small 
amounts  who  paid  Income  Tax,  for  that 
they  had  gone  into  the  other  day,  and 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  agreed  with  him  in  his  remarks. 
What  he  was  driving  at  was  this  :  that 
the  House  should  recognise  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  should  be  distinctly 
laid  down  that  there  should  be  two  scales 
of  Income  Tax  for  the  two  great  sources 
of  income.  Years  ago  the  amount  derived 
from  incomes  from  investments  was  com- 
paratively small,  land  being  the  only 
source  of  income.  But  now,  with  the  enor- 
mous accretions  of  savings  i  n  all  parts  of  the 
world,  incomes  derived  from  securities  of 
all  sorts — Railways,  Colonial  Invest- 
ments, and  Companies — amounted  to 
several  hundreds  of  millions,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  should  sepa- 
rate the  two  great  branches  of  taxable 
incomes.  He  did  not  wish  to  lav  claim 
to  this  suggestion  as  a  novelty.  It  was 
not  a  novelty  in  any  sense  ;  it  was  an 
old  story.  No  doubt  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  ;  but  he  thought  that 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  we  ought 
not  to  be  prevented  from  doing  what  was 
right  simply  because  it  was  difficult. 
Lord  Brougham,  when  the  Income  Tax 
was  introduced,  spoke  in  favour  of  this 
distinction,  and  in  1842  an  Amendment 
was  moved  to  omit  from  the  tax 
professional  or  trade  employments  or 
avocations,  which  Amendment  was 
supported  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Mr.  Hume.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  say  that  the  thing  was 
difficult  to  do  in  1842,  and  it  had  been 
as  difficult  to  do  it  ever  since,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  persons  had  turned  their 
attention  to  it  without  avail.  Still,  he 
did  assert  that  it  was  obviously  so  fair 
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and  just  that  there  should  he  a  difference 
made  between  these  two  classes  of  income, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  finally  take  it  in  hand.  As 
regarded  the  very  poor  payers  of  Income 
Tax  from  capital,  some  relaxation  might 
be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  as 
was  done  now,  in  fact,  in  regard  to  all 
incomes.  When  objection  was  made  to 
dividing  incomes  into  two  classes,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were 
several  scales  at  the  present  time.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  agree 
with  him  that  Schedule  B  was  not  the 
same  as  the  others,  nor  was  it  always  the 
same  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
When  the  Income  Tax  was  6d.  in  the£l, 
England  paid  3d.  and  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land 2^.  under  that  Schedule ;  and  all 
they  wanted  was  a  fresh  scale,  chiefly  in 
Schedule  D,  so  that  there  should  be  two 
scales  corresponding  to  the  two  branches. 
He  had  dealt  with  this  question  in  a  very 
hasty  way,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  delay  the 
House,  but  lie  had  desired  to  put  these 
facts  before  the  House  as  he  had  done  in 
former  years.  The  matter  was  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  taxation 
of  the  country  must  become  larger  and 
larger.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  pointed  out  that  the  tendency 
was  for  it  to  increase.  We  were  increasing 
our  Expenditure  in  many  directions,  and 
were  talkiug  about  giving  pensions  to 
this  class  and  the  other.  He  did  not  say 
he  objected  to  that,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  we  were  increasing  our  Expenditure. 
The  richer  people  were,  at  the  same  time, 
paying  less  than  the  poorer,  which 
showed  thJit  there  was  something  wrong 
in  our  fiscal  system.  Ho  thought,  also, 
when  he  had  shown  that  those  persons 
who  had  to  work  for  their  living,  and  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  own 
health  and  strength,  were  taxed  for  the 
Income  Tax  exactly  the  same  as  those 
who  could  properly  spend  every  penny 
of  their  income,  as  it  continued  after 
their  death,  he  had  demonstrated  that 
two  serious  anomalies  ought  to  be  taken 
in  hand.  Although  he  fully  acknowledged 
that  a  period  when  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  Revenue  was  not  a  very  happy 
one  for  making  a  large  change  in  taxa- 
tion, he  thought  the  House  should,  year 
by  year,  try  to  educate  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  with  which  he  had  been 
dealing.  If  the  basis  he  had  advocated 
Mr,  Hartley 


were  adopted,  he  believed  it  would  tend 
largely  to  the  stability  of  the  country 
because  any  injustice  in  taxation, 
especially  in  these  days  of  a  widely 
extended  public  Press,  was  very  apt  to 
lead  to  universal  discontent. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think 
the  House  has  listened  with  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member,  who,  as  we  all 
know,  has  taken  a  great  and  intelligent 
interest  in  these  questions  of  taxation. 
He  has  raised  two  points  to-night. 
Upon  the  first  I  can  only  express  my 
entire  concurrence  in  the  view  he  has 
stated.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  figures  upon  which  he 
bases  his  conclusion,  but  I  have  arrived  at 
the  same  opinion  as  he  has  expressed — 
namely,  that  the  richer  people  in  this 
country  pay  less  in  proportion  than  the 
poorer  people  towards  taxation.  That  is 
a  very  important  proposition,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House  is,  I  think,  of  good  augury 
for  financial  reform  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
larger  percentage  of  the  Revenue  of  this 
country  is  raised  by  indirect  taxation, 
and  the  great  burden  of  indirect  taxation 
must  necessarily  fall  on  the  poorer  and 
humbler  classes  of  the  community.  On 
the  second  point  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go 
with  the  hon.  Member  altogether  so 
completely.  As  he  said,  it  is  a  very  old 
story — a  story  as  old  as  the  Income  Tax 
itself.  The  subject  was  raised  in  the 
days  of  Pitt  and  also  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  hon.  Member 
referred  to  a  statement  made  regarding  it 
by  Lord  Brougham.  It  was  also  the 
subject  of  a  memorable  Parliamentary 
conflict  in  1853.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his 
celebrated  Budget  of  that  year,  introduced 
the  principle  of  a  distinction  between 
the  incidence  of  Income  Tax  upon  capital 
and  that  upon  what  are  called  industrial 
earnings.  On  that  occasion  the  present 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone) 
delivered  a  speech  which  was  memorable 
in  the  history  of  finance,  and  since  that 
time  the  principle  of  making  such  a 
distinction  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned   by   all   responsible   financiers   in 
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this  country.  It  has  never  been 
revived  by  any  responsible  Government 
or  any  responsible  Opposition  since  1853, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
saying  that  the  principle  has  been  found 
incapable  of  practical  application.  The 
hon.  Member  opposite,  however,  had  a 
predecessor  who  made  the  question  his 
own.  The  late  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  most 
respected  Member  of  this  House,  con- 
stantly brought  the  question  forward, 
and  one  occasion  he  moved  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  and  discussed  it  at 
great  length  as  a  matter  of  pressing 
and  urgent  importance.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Hartley)  brought 
the  subject  forward  in  1891,  and  was 
answered  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
in  a  speech  replete  with  that  common- 
sense  which  was  one  of  marked 
characteristics.  I  have  really  very  little 
to  say,  except  to  concur  in  the  argu- 
ments used  in  that  speech.  The  hon. 
Member  said  truly  the  other  night  that 
the  persons  affected  by  the  Income  Tax 
who  increase  in  numbers  are  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  But  that  shows  not 
that  the  persons  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  are  descending  in  social  position, 
but  that  they  are  rising.  Numbers  of 
people  who  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
Income  Tax  are  rising  into  the  regions  of 
the  tax.  The  hon.  Member  has  spoken 
to-night  of  taxing  people  who  have  only 
£3  a  week,  but  no  man  with  that  income 
is  touched  by  the  tax. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  I  merely  referred 
to  those  persons  in  connection  with 
smaller  incomes  paying  a  larger  sum  in 
the  £1  than  larger  incomes. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  Certainly, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  man  must 
receive  more  than  £3  a  week,  or'  £150  a 
year,  before  he  is  affected  by  the  tax. 
And  that  is  not  all,  because  the  man  with 
£200  a  year  does  not  pay  on  the 
whole  sum,  but  only  on  £80  a  year,  and 
the  man  with  £300  a  year  pays  only 
on  £180.  If  relief  is  to  be  given  under 
the  Income  Tax,  which  always  has  been, 
and  always  must  be,  a  very  unequal  tax, 
it  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  given 
in  the  direction  in  which  it 
has    hitherto    been    given  —  that    is   to 


say,  by  raising  the  point  of  exemption  or, 
at  all  events,  by  raising  the  point  of  abate- 
ment, which  is  now  £400  a  year.  I  think 
that  in  a  flourishing  condition  of  finance 
it  would  be  possible  to  raise  that  point. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  sug- 
gested distinction  between  incomes  derived 
from  capital  and  those  derived  from  in- 
dustrial sources  cannot  be  made.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  a  very  powerful 
Committee  in  1861,  and  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  Mr.  Hubbard,  brought 
forward  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  dis- 
tinction. That  Committee  included  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
Mr.  Lowe,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  and  many 
other  experienced  men  ;  and  after  dealing 
fully  with  that  plan  for  differentiating 
between  the  two  classes  of  income,  they 
reported  that  it  presented  no  basis  for  a 
practicable  and  equitable  readjustment  of 
the  incidence  of  the  tax.  The  Committee 
added  that  they — 

"  Felt  so  strongly  the  danger  and  ill-conse- 
quences to  be  apprehended  from  any  attempt  to 
unsettle  the  present  basis  of  the  tax  without  a 
clear  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
be  reconstructed,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
offer  the  House  any  suggestion  for  its 
amendment." 

That  is  now  more  than  30  years  ago,  and 
since  the  Report  of  that  Committee  no 
one  who  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  has  thought  it 
possible  to  carry  out  the  proposal  which 
is  now  made  by  the  hon.  Member.  There 
is  a  preliminary  objection  to  making  that 
distinction  which  I  think  all  responsible 
financiers  regard  as  almost  fatal.  You 
cannot  make  the  funded  interests  of  the 
country  subject  to  such  an  exception.  It 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  public  credit  that  the  Funded 
Debt  should  not  be  made  a  subject  of  ex- 
ceptional taxation.  The  result  is,  that 
you  would  have  to  except  the  Funded 
Debt  from  the  operation  ot  the  differen- 
tiated tax,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
could  not  be  practically  carried  out. 
There  is  another  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  no  doubt  very  seductive  to 
say  that  a  man  who  derives  his  income 
from  industry  and  trade  ought  to  be  taxed 
at  a  lower  rate  than  one  who  derives  it 
from  what  are  called  spontaneous  sources. 
You  may  take  a  person  deriving  a  small 
income    from     industry    and    a    person 
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deriving  a  very  large  income  from  capital, 
and  you  may  say  it  is  very  unfair  that 
both  should  l>e  taxed  on  the  same  basis. 
But  just  reverse  the  process.  Supposing 
you  were  to  say  that  a  business  like 
Gruinness's  ought  to  be  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  income  of  the 
half-pay  officer  or  the  widow  with 
£300  a  year  derived  from  invested 
capital  ?  Then,  again,  there  is  another 
difficulty.  How  much  of  the  income  of 
a  business  is  industrial,  and  how  much 
is  due  to  capital  ?  In  a  large  concern 
in  which  a  great  capital  is  invested  how 
are  you  going  to  distinguish  between  the 
profit  which  is  due  to  the  personal  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  of  the  proprietor 
and  that  which  is  due  to  the  invested 
capital  ?  You  would  have  to  analyse 
the  profit  and  tax  part  on  one  scale  and 
part  on  another.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  to  overcome  that  difficulty.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  by  means  of  the 
abatement  the  difficulty  which*  the  hon. 
Member  is  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  is 
already  met  to  a  certain  degree.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  in  the  speech  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  pointed  out  that  there  is 
another  compensation.  He  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  Death  Duties — 

"An  impression  obtains  that  this  realised 
capital  is  in  the  possession  of  the  rich  people. 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  a  great  many  rich  people  who  possess  a 
large  amount  of  realised  capital,  but  in  dealing 
with  it  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  owners  of  realised  capital  are 
poor  people." 

If  that  is  so,  the  hon.  Member  will  see 
that  it  is  absolutely  carried  out  by  both 
the  duties  on  realised  capital.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say — 

"  If  you  lay  down  the  principle  that  you  are 
to  tax  realised  capital  at  the  rate  exceeding  Is. 
in  the  £1,  at  which  realised  capital  is  now 
paying,  you  must  consider  the  case  of  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  very  small  incomes  derived 
from  realised  capital,  and  I  will  venture  to 
suggest  that  there  is  hardly  any  class  in  the 
community  who  deserve  more  consideration, 
and,  I  may  say,  commiseration,  than  the  class 
of  poor  persons  with  a  small  income  only  de- 
rived from  realised  capital." 

There  is  another  compensation  to  which 
I  should  like  to  call  hon.  Members^ 
attention.  I  have  here  some  extra- 
ordinary figures,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  importance  of  this  question,  I  think 
I  ought  to  read  them.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  maintain  that  the  Income  Tax 
Sir  W,  Harcouri 


is,  or  could  be  made,  an  equal  tax  iu  its 
incidence,  and  I  want  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  redressing 
its  inequalities.  The  net  amounts  upon 
which  Income  Tax  is  levied  are — under 
Schedule  A,  £177,000,000  ;  under  Sche- 
dule B,  £25,000,000;  under  Schedule 
C,  £41,000,000 ;  under  Schedule  D, 
£306,000,000  ;  under  Schedule  E, 
£36,000,000.  Schedule  A,  generally 
speaking,  is  concerned  with  realised 
income  or  realised  property.  Schedule 
C  is  the  Schedule  relating  to  incomes 
derived  from  the  funds  and  other  sources 
of  that  character ;  Schedule  E  is  the 
Schedule  of  salaries  and  incomes  of 
that  kind,  and  Schedule  D  relates 
to  incomes  derived  from  trades  and 
professions  and  from  the  profits  of  public 
companies  and  foreign  investments* 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  under  Schedule 
D  more  than  half  of  the  tax  is  paid  on 
what  may  be  called  spontaneous  incomes, 
and  is  money  derived  from  investments 
in  public  companies  and  from  foreign  in- 
vestments ;  and  of  the  money  appearing 
as  derived  from  trades  and  professions  a 
very  large  amount  comes  from  great  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  such  as  Guinnesses. 
It  is  impossible  in  cases  of  that  kind  to 
determine  which  are  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  industrial  incomes  and  which 
as  incomes  derived  from  capital.  Under 
Schedule  D,  speaking  roughly,  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  tax  are  really  a  charge  upon 
capital  and  not  upon  earnings.  With 
regard  to  the  abatements  that  are 
allowed,  the  figures  of  the  different 
Schedules  show,  when  examined,  that 
there  is  a  greater  indulgence  in  the  case 
of  industrial  incomes  than  in  the  case  of 
incomes  derived  from  capital.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  an  abatement  of 
£40,000,000,  as  against  an  abatement  in 
the  other  case  of  £85,000,000  on  a  very 
much  smaller  amount.  There  is  a  good 
deal  done  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  in  the  relief  of  men  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  scale,  there  being  an 
indulgence  in  favour  of  industrial  iucomesy 
as  compared  with  what  are  termed  spon- 
taneous incomes  derived  from  capital,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  there 
is  not  more  that  could  be  done  and  ought 
to  be  done  in  that  direction,  when  the 
finances  of  the  country  allow.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Member  will  see  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  appreciate  his  argument 
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and  to  give  laj  reasons  for  the  policy  i 
being  adopted  in  regard  to  this  question.  I 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
that  inasmuch  as  no  amount  of  investiga- 
tion could  make  the  Income  Tax  a  fair  tax, 
the  country  had  a  right  to  complain  that 
in  a  time  of  perfect  peace,  and  when  there 
was  no  special  pressure  upon  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  the  Government  proposed 
to  raise  the  Income  Tax.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken  of 
the  deductions  made  in  favour  of  in- 
dustrial incomes  ;  but  he  would  like  to 
point  out  that  no  deductions  were  made 

on  property  of  a  perishable  kind.  There 
were  many  industries  carried  on  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  source  of  income  was  com- 
pletely worked.  If  a  man  invested  his 
capital  in  a  business  of  that  kind,  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  reduction  from  the 
gross  profits,  in  order  to  recoup  himself 
for  his  capital  outlay  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  case  of  machinery,  no  such 
deduction  was  allowed.  He  hoped  the 
time  would  come  when  some  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  endeavour  to 
remove  the  hardship  which  was  caused 
by  no  deductions  being  made  on  profits 
diminishing  in  the  process  of  trade.  In 
conclusion,  he  could  only  again  express 
his  regret  that  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged by  an  increase  of  the  Income 
Tax  at  a  time  when  trade  was  bad  and 
depression  had  set  in. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN:  When  will  the 
Committee  be  taken  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  On  Thursday. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 
(No.  118.) 

[adjourned  debate.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [25th  April],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  committed  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Law,  &c." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 
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Mr.  J.  COLLINGS  (Birmingham, 
BordesJey)  :  I  thought  there  was  an 
understanding  that  this  Bill  should  not 
be  taken  till  Thursday  ;  I  know  that 
many  hon.  Members  are  under  that  im- 
pression. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
The  Prime  Minister  certainly  told  us  that 
at  Question  time. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  such  understanding 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He  said 
it  ought  to  be  taken  when  the  opportunity 
occurred.  I  think  the  House  may  very 
well  be  asked  to  dispose  of  it  now.  It  is 
not  a  Party  question. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 

E.)  :    What  I  think  passed  at  Question 

time  was — I  asked  the  Prime  Minister 

what  business  would  be  taken  on  Thurs- 
day. He  said  "  Supply."  He  was  then 
further  questioned  about  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill.  I  understood,  and  the 
House  understood,  that  it  would  be  put 
down  on  Thursday,  as  certain  gentlemen 
wished  to  speak  on  it. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :   I  suggested 

to  the  Prime  Minister  that,  if  we  had 

not  got  it  through  before,  it  should  be 

put   down  on  Thursday.      It   was   not 

suggested  that     any     discussion     was 

necessary.  I  prompted  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  believe 
that  is  perfectly  accurate,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  prolonged  discussion  need 
take  place.  I  know,  however,  that 
certain  gentlemen  desire  to  put  before 
the  Government  the  advantage  of  con- 
sidering the  questions  involved  in  this 
Bill,  not  in  a  Grand  Committee,  but  in  a 
Select  Committee,  and  afterwards  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that  court e 
of  procedure.  If  any  large  section  of 
the  House  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  Grand  Committee  it  is  in 
their  power  to  raise  on  the  Report  all 
the  questions  that  can  be  raised  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  Therefore, 
if  a  reference  to  a  Grand  Committee 
does  not  meet  with  general  assent  as  not 
being  suited  to  a  Bill,  no  real  saving 
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time  is  effected  in  attempting  to  avoid 
the  Committee  stage.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  this  Bill  is  not  one  that  can 
be  properly  sent  before  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, where  Party  considerations  some- 
times prevail.  We  are  all  desirous  a 
Bill  on  this  subject  should  be  passed. 
When  I  remember  that  the  Government 
have  taken  the  whole  time  of  the  House 
for  their  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  that  most 
hon.  Members  will  desire  to  attend  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  I  think  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  a  Grand 
Committee  simultaneously.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  to  the  Government 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable,  in 
their  own  interests,  to  send  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  where  evidence  can 
be  taken,  instead  of  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, which  has  got  into  the  habit  of 
working  on  Party  lines,  and  whose 
verdict,  therefore,  may  not  command 
general  assent  ?  To  send  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee  might,  therefore,  result 
in  a  saving  of  Parliamentary  time.  I 
think  these  arguments  are  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  Government. 

Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan)  said, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  not  send  this 
Bill  to  the  Grand  Committee.  Certain 
imputations  had  been  made  which  he 
and  other  Members  desired  to  contradict 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Beith  rose  in  his  place,  and 
claimed  to  move,  "  That  the  Question  be 
now  put  ; "  but  Mr.  Speaker  withheld 
his  assent,  and  declined  then  to  put  that 
Question,  saying  that  he  thought  that 
Motion  should  come  from  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  when  he  would  consider  it. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Asquith  rose  in  his 
place,  and  claimed  to  move,  "  That  the 
Question  be  now  put." 

While  the  House  was  being  cleared  for 
the  challenged  Division, 

Jill.  TOMLINSON  (Preston;  :  On  a 

point  of  Order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

ask  whether  the  Motion  for  the  Closure 

on  the  Order  to  commit  the  Bill  to  the 
Grand  Committee  does  not  necessarily 
preclude  the  possibility  of  discussing  any 
of  the  Instructions  to  the  Committee  that 
stand  on  the  Paper  ? 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 


Mr.  speaker  :  None  of  the  Instruc- 
tions on  the  Paper  is  in  Order. 

Question,  "  That  the  Question  be  now- 
put,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  put  accordingly,  and  agreed 
to. 

Bill  committed  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law,  &c. 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT     (iRELAND)     PRO- 
VISIONAL  ORDER   (no    3)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  Bill  to  con- 
firm a  Provisional  Order  made  by  the  Local 
GoverDment  Board  for  Ireland,  under  "The 
PubUc  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,"  relating  to 
the  town  of  Granani,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  John  Hibbert. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.    [Bill  3S4.] 

SELECTION  (STANDING  COMMITTEES). 
Sir  JOHN  R.  MOWBRAY  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  Selection  ;  That 
they  had  discharged  the  following  Mem- 
ber from  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Law,  and  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Legal 
Procedure  : — Mr.  Samuel  Hoare  ;  and 
had  appointed  in  substitution  :  Major 
Rasch. 

MAGISTRATES'     QUALIFICATION     BILL. 

(No.  13.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  upon  Wed- 
nesday 17th  May  read,  and  discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

NONCONFORMIST       MARRIAGES       (AT- 
TENDANCE OF  REGISTRAR). 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nonconformist 
Mariiages  (Attendance  of  Registrar)  was 
nominated  of,  — Mr.  Griffith-Boscawen,  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  Mr.  Jordan,  Sir  John  Kenna- 
way,  Mr.  Oldroyd,  Mr.  Perks,  Mr.  Picton,  Sir 
Francis  PoweU,  Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  Mr. 
Powell  Williams,  and  Mr.  Waddy. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

Oitlered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum. — (JTr. 
JfarjoribanksJ) 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  BILL.-.(No.  29.) 
Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on    Second    Reading    [22nd    February] 
this  day  read,  and  discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 
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8ALB     OF      INTOXICATING      LIQUORS 
(IRELAND)  BILL.— (No.  30.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  upon  Friday 
read,  and  discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

PURCHASERS  OF  LAND  (IRELAND). 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee  de- 
ferred from  Friday  till  Friday  19th 
May. 


TRADE  REPORTS  (ANNUAL  SERIES). 
Copies,  presented, — of  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance, 
Nos.  1178  (Buenos  Ayres),  1179 
(Adrianople),  1180  (Algiers),  1181 
(Boston),  1182  (MarseiUes),  1183  (War- 
saw), 1184  (Piraeus),  1185  (Callao),  and 
1186  (Jerusalem)  [by  Command]  ;  to  lie 
upon  the  Table. 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD  AND  CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT,  1877  (OXFORD). 
Copy  presented, — of  Statute  made  by 
the  Governing  Body  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  on  the  7th  December,  1892, 
amending  Statute  XXII.,  Clause  9  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  House  [by  Act]  ;  to 
lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to  be  printed. 
[No.  199.] 

PIER  AND  HARBOUR  PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS. 

Copy  ordered,  "  of  Memorandum  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  Provisional  Orders  included  in  the 
Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confirmation 
(No.  2)  Bill."— (iHfr.  Burt.) 

Copy  presented  accordingly ;  to  lie  upon 
the  Table,  and  to  be  printed.    [No.  200.] 

LOCAL  TAXATION  (PROGRESSIVE 
INCREASE). 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  of  the  Right 
Honourable  George  J.  Goschen,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  the 
Bight   Honourable  the   Lords   Commis- 


sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  on 
the  Progressive  Increase  of  Local  Taxa- 
tion, with  especial  reference  to  the  Pro- 
portion of  Local  and  Imperial  Burdens 
borne  by  the  different  Classes  of  Real 
Property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
compared  with  the  Burdens  imposed 
upon  the  same  Classes  of  Property  in 
other  European  Countries,  which  was 
presented  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on 
the  lOth  August,  1870,  be  reprinted. — 
{Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler.)     [No.  201.] 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LORDS. 
That  they  have  agreed  to, — Amend- 
ments    to  —  Manchester      Corporation 
(Ship  Canal)  Bill  \_Lords']  ;  Mid-Lothian 
County  Buildings  Bill  \_Lords'\. 

That  they  have  passed  a  Bill,  intituled, 
"  An  Act  for  authorising  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway,  with  a  pier  and  break- 
water in  connection  therewith,  at  Fish- 
guard Bay,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke  ; 
and  for  other  purposes."  [Fishguard 
Bay  Railway  and  Pier  Bill  [Lords,'] 

Also,  a  Bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to  re- 
vive and  extend  the  powers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  completion  of  the  Brighton, 
Rottiugdean,  and  Newhaven  Direct  Rail- 
way." [Brighton,  Rottiugdean,  and 
Newhaven  Direct  Railway  (Extension  of 
Time)  Bill  ILords.] 

And,  also,  a  Bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act 
to  authorise  the  payment,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  by 
Louisa  Anne  Ryland  to  the  General 
Hospital,  Birmingham."  [Ryland's 
Estate  Bill  [Lords.] 

RAILWAY  RATES  AND  CHARGES 
(TIMBER)  BILL.  , 
Ordered,  That  the  Examiners  of  Peti- 
tions for  Private  Bills  do  examine  the 
Railway  Rates  and  Charges  (Timber) 
Bill,  with  respect  to  compliance  with  the 
Standing  Orders  relative  to  Private  Bills. 
— {Mr.  Furness.) 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  com- 
plained that  the  course  taken  bj  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill  shut  out  several 
hon.  Members  who  had  intended  to 
move  Amendments.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Partick  Division  (Mr. 
Parker  Smith),  who  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper,  bad  gone  home  under 
the  impression  and  according  to  the  pro- 
mise made  that  the  Bill  would  not  come 
on  before  Thursday.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  Bordesley  Division  (Mr. 
Jesse  Ceilings)  had  an  Amendment  pro- 
posing that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade  instead  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  on  his  feet 
speaking  when  the  Closure  was  moved 
had  an  Amendment  to  the  same  effect. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  closuring  the  Debate 

*Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  !  The 
Closure  was  .the  act  of  the  House,  and 
the  hon.  Member  is  not  in  Order  in  going 
back  on  that. 

Sir  T.  lea  contended  that  in  reading 
the  Bill  before  12  o'clock  the  Government 
had  contravened  the  arrangement  arrived 
at  early  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  speaker  :  As  I  have  said, 
the  hon.  Member  is  not  in  Order  in  going 
back.     That  is  contrary  to  all  Order. 

Sir  T.  LEA  asked  what  chance  they 

would  have  of  making  any  remarks  on 

the   Bill   after  the  action  taken  by  the 

Government  ?  He  had  an  Instruction 
down  on  going  into  Committee,  but  he 
should  have  no  chance  of  saying  a  word 
on  the  Bill  now. 

Mr.  J.  COLLINGS  said,  this  was  a 

very  serious  matter,  as  it  affected  a  large 

number  of  his  constituents.  He  would 
like  to  have  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
stituents on  the  point  whether  contracting 


out  was  good  or  bad.  If  the  Amend- 
ment which  the  hon.  Member  for  Wigan 
was  moving — and  which  he  (Mr.  Col- 
lings)  had  also  put  on  the  Paper  in  order 
that  he  might  move  it  in  case  the  hon. 
Member  were  absent — had  been  adopted, 
such  evidence  could  have  been  taken, 
and  the  House  would  have  been  informed 
of  the  feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
employes  in  the  matter.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  they  were  now  shut  out  from 
giving  evidence.  He  should  like  to  get 
from  the  Government  some  indication  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  could  now  get 
that  information. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I 

Mr.  BARTLEY  said,  they  were  given 
to  understand  bv  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  at  Question  time  that  the  Bill 
would  be  taken  on  Thursday  next.  Was 
that  not  so  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT 
(Mr.  AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  No ;  this 
Bill  was  the  third  Order,  and  the  pledge 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  that  if 
they  did  not  reach  the  Bill  to-night  it 
would  be  taken  on  Thursday. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  this  was 

simply  a  question  of  breach  of  faith  by 

the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Bill. 

What  took  place  was  this  :  A  question 

was  asked  as  to  what  would  be  the  course 

of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.    ["  No, 

no  I  "]    Yes  ;  the  question  was  asked  by 

the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,   and   the 

answer  was  that  the  Bill  would  be  pat 
down  for  Thursday.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Partick,  who  had  an  Amendment  on 
the  Paper,  and  several  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, went  home  under  the  impression 
that  that  course  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed. He  desired  to  say  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  very  sharp  practice  indeed  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

•Mr.    SPEAKER:    The    hon.  Mem- 
ber is  out  of  Order  in  using  that  language. 

The  House  has  taken  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands,  and  it  ought  now  to  be 
allowed  to  drop. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  3rd  May  1893. 


ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


MINES  (EIGHT  HOURS)  BILL.— (No.  10.) 
SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  S.  woods  (Lancashire,  Ince) 
said,  the  Bill  was  one  of  the  shortest 
measures  ever  brought  before  Parliament, 
but  all  would  agree  that  it  was  verj 
broad  and  comprehensive  in  its  character 
and  operation.  The  Bill  asserted 
two  definite  and  distinct  principles.  The 
first  was  that  eight  hours  a  day  were 
sufficient  for  any  man  or  boy  to  work  in 
a  mine  ;  and  the  second  was  that  the 
restriction  must  be  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. All  who  were  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  would  agree 
that  eight  hours  was  a  sufficiently  long 
time  for  any  person  to  work  in  a  mine. 
That  had  been  admitted  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain),  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Paddington  (Lord  R. 
Churchill),  and  by  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  himself.  It  was 
a  proposition  that  even  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  would  admit,  and  he  would  be 
surprised  if  it  were  denied  by  the  em- 
ployers themselves.  But  probably  some 
gentleman  not  practically  acquainted  with 
the  work  might  have  some  doubts  and 
misgivings  on  the  subject  ;  and  to  that 
gentleman  he  would  suggest  as  a  simple 
expedient  for  satisfying  himself  on  the 
point  that  he  should  go  down  a  coal-mine 
and  take  the  place  of  a  collier  for  one 
day.  There  were  only  two  methods  of 
carrying  an  eight  hours  day  into  operation 
— voluntary  arrangement  and  legislative 
enactment.  If  they  were  satisfied  that 
an  eight  hours  day  could  be  adopted 
satisfa<itorily  and  permanently  by  volun- 
tary arrangement,  he  would  certainly 
consider  that  the  best  method.  But  from 
an  experience  extending  ovor  30  years 
and  from  general  observation,  and  know- 
ing how  easy  it  was  for  employers  and 
managers  to  frustrate  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  to  get  a   shorter 
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working  day,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  obtain  an  eight 
hours  day  of  a  permanent  character  by 
voluntary  arrangement.  In  March,  1890, 
the  coal  owners  met  to  consider  their 
attitude  on  the  question,  and  decided 
by  every  means  at  their  command 
to  prevent  the  miners  getting  a  shorter 
working  day.  Since  then  a  national 
deputation  of  raiders  met  the  owners, 
and  after  the  case  had  been  argued  at 
considerable  length  and  proposals  put  in 
writing  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  final  agreement 
by  niutual  arrangement.  The  next  step 
was  compulsory  enforcement,  and  they 
had  examples  of  that  measure  at  Hull  at 
the  present  time.  Hon.  Members  were 
familiar  with  those  terrible  conflicts 
between  employer  and  employed  which 
brought  distress,  destitution,  and  ruin  to 
the  workman  and  his  family,  sacrificed 
the  capital  of  the  employer,  and  did 
serious  injury  to  ♦  the  nation.  Even  the 
Scotch  railway  strike  of  a  few  years  ago 
would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  effects  of  a  strike  of  miners.  He 
was  convinced  that  no  sane  person  would 
venture  to  recommend  such  a  policy. 
Therefore,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  way  of  attaining  an 
eight-hour  day  for  the  miners  except  by 
legislative  enactment.  On  that  point  the 
question  he  would  ask  was — If  it  was 
right  to  have  an  eight-hour  day  by  Trades 
Union  effort  or  mutual  agreement,  how 
could  it  be  wrong  to  secure  it  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  ?  They  woula  be  told 
that  the  Bill  was  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  for  obtaining  a  legislative  eight- 
hour  dav  for  all  trades.  The  Bill  itself 
was  limited  to  miners,  and  he  thought 
they  would  all  agree  that  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  their  work  miners  held  an 
exceptional  position.  But,  apart  from 
that,  he  held  that  if  the  miners  could 
show  that  their  claim  was  just,  hon. 
Members  should  not  hesitate  to  grant  it, 
whether  it  was  the  thick  or  the  thin  end 
of  the  weilge.  But  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  workers  generally  under  this 
Bill  ?  The  workers  were  divided  as  to 
the  advisability  of  adopting  a  legal  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  trades.  But  at  the  last 
three  or  four  Trades  Union  Congresses  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  present  Bill 
had  been  adopted  by  all  the  delegates 
save  the  small  minority  representing  the 
miners  of  the  North.     Therefore,  practi- 
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callj  speaking,  the  whole  Industrial  popu- 
lation  of  the  country   supported  unani- 
mously the  miners^  claun.  It  wati  contended 
that  Parliament  should  not  interfere  with 
the  labour  of  men ;  but  he  would  point 
to  the  Factory  Acts,  which  had  practically 
interfered  with  the  labour  of  grown-up 
men  and  women,  and  to  the  measure  deal- 
ing with  the  hours  of  railway  servants. 
Only  the  other  night  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Mundella)  said 
that  there  was  no  use  in  contending  that 
the  House  had  not  taken  up  the  question 
of  legislating  for  hours  of  labour,  because 
the  Railway  Servants  Bill  had  introduced 
the  principle.     There  was  another  very 
important   objection   urged   against   the 
Bill,  and  that  was  that  the  miners  were 
not  united  on  the  question.     He  deeply 
regretted    that   that   was   so;    but   the 
minority  against  the   principle   was  so 
very  small  that  it  was  not   worth  five 
minutes*   notice  by   the    House.      The 
Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  the  deputation 
that  waited  upon  him  last  March,  said 
that  the  community  at  large,  so  far  as 
he  could  judge,  would  certainly  be  pre- 
pared   to    accede    to   anything    like   a 
unanimous    demand    from    the    mining 
body.     The  supporters  of  the  Bill  rested 
their  case  upon  that  principle.     So  far 
as  the  area  of  the  National  Federation 
was  concerned,  the  miners  in  the  counties 
within  the  scope  of  that  Federation  had 
been  balloted  on  two  separate  occasions, 
and  over  90  per  cent,  had  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Bill.  But  some  hon. 
Members  would  say — What  about  Durham 
and  Northumberland  ?   He  held  in  his  hand 
a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion, printed  in  January,  1863,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to 
;  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  in  mines  to 
eight  hours  a  day,  so  that,  whatever  might 
now  be  the  contention  of  his  friends  from 
the  North,  30  years  ago  they  were  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     At 
the  Conference  of  miners  held  in  Newcastle 
on  November    22,   1887,  and  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth   (Mr.  T. 
Burt)  was  Chairman,  a  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Wansbeck  Division  (Mr,  C.  Fenwick), 
was  adopted  in  favour  of  an  eight-hour 
day  from  bank  to  bank.     Their  friends 
from  the  North  had   had  an  interview 
last  month  with  the  Prime  Minister,  when 
it  was  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mid-Durham  (Mr.  John  Wilson)  that  the 
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result  of  a  ballot  had  been  that  12,000 
voted  for  and  28,000  against  a  legislative 
eight-hour  day,  and  that,  as  there  were 
between   60,000  and   75,000  miners  in 
Durham,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  those 
who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  were 
satisfied  with  their  present  position.   But 
the    Home    Secretary,    who    was    also 
present,  discovered  that  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  were  prohibited  from  voting, 
and  they  were  the  very  persons  affected 
by   this   Bill!     He  believed  that  if  an 
impartial  ballot  were  taken  of  the  whole 
of  the  miners    in  Durham  there  would 
be  at  least  one-half,  if  not  a  majority, 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.    It  was  also  stated 
on  that  occasion  that  the  result   of  a 
ballot  in  Northumberland  was  2,687  for 
and  8,720  against  the  eight-hour  day,  so 
that  only   11,000   miners   voted  out  of 
30,000.     He  submitted  that  the  statistics 
he  had  furnished  to  the  House  showed 
that   five-sixths   of  the   miners   of    the 
country  were   practically  unanimous   in 
their   demand   for    an    eight-hour   day. 
Another  plausible  objection  was  that  the 
Bill   interfered  with   individual   liberty. 
He  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
majority    ought    to    rule,  and    that  to 
destroy  that  principle  would  be  to  destroy 
all   government.     Unless   the  minority, 
after     fair    discussion    and     argument, 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  decision 
of  the    majority    the    whole    principle 
of     government    would     be     destroyed. 
If  the  minority   were  not  prepared   to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  on 
such  a  question  as  this,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  Constitutional  Government, 
Was  there  was  a  law  in  the  Statute  Book 
to-day  that  did  not,  in  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
degree,  interfere  with  individual  liberty  ? 
What  did  they  find  in  connection  with 
mines  themselves  ?     It  appeared  to  be 
right  that  the  employers  should  interfere 
with  the  individual  liberty  of  the  work- 
men, and  to  be  wrong  that  the  workman 
should  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow.     The  liberty  of  the  workman  was 
interfered  with  every  day.      One  of  the 
bye-laws  regulating  mines  was  that  a  man 
should  not  descend  after  a  certain  hour,  and 
should  not  ascend  till  a  certain  hour.  He 
did  not  say  that   such  a  regulation  was 
improper  ;  but  by  it  they  interfered  with 
the  individual  liberty  of  the  miner,  and 
that  fact  destroyed  the  whole  argument 
that    they    should    not    interfere    with 
individual   liberty.      And  the   plausible 
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argument  was  that  the  matter  should  he 
left  to  local  option.  That  simplj  meant 
that  everybody  must  do  what  he  liked, 
and  this  would  be  a  beautiful  country  if 
«Yery  man  did  as  he  liked.  He  wanted 
to  know — and  no  one  had  yet  stated — 
what  proportion  of  a  giren  number  of 
miners  was  to  decide  the  question  ?  This 
method  was  suggested  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  with  that  fairness  of  mind 
which  very  often  characterised  him, 
desired  to  create  a  harmony  of  feeling 
between  the  miners  of  the  Midland 
Oounties  of  England,  South  Wales,  and 
Scotland  and  the  miners  of  the  North  of 
England.  But  when  five-sixths  of  the 
miners  were  in  favour  of  an  eight-hour 
day,  the  question  of  local  option  was  out- 
ride of  their  consideration.  There  was 
one  question  which  he  wished  to  address 
to  opponents  of  the  Bill  sitting  on  the 
Liberal  Benches.  They  had  before  the 
House  a  Constitutional  question  relating 
to  Ireland,  and  a  proposal  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  which  he  heartily  approved. 
But  he  wanted  to  ask  hon.  Members  who 
voted  against  what  was  called  the  loyal 
minority  in  Ireland  how  they  could 
reconcile  that  action  with  their  vote  in 
favour  of  the  minority  of  miners  ?  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  there  must  be  incon- 
fibtency  in  voting  for  the  one  and  against 
the  other.  Then  they  had  political 
economists  who  argued  that  if  they  re- 
duced the  hours  they  would  reduce  the 
output.  But  it  did  not  at  all  follow  that 
because  the  hours  were  reduced  the  out- 
put would  be  reduced.  In  proof  of  this 
he  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Durham  and 
Staffordshire,  where  the  hours  were  seven 
and  eight  per  day  respectively,  and  the 
output  at  least  100  tons  per  man  per  annum 
greater  than  in  those  counties — ^Lancashire 
and  Glamorganshire — where  the  day  was 
regarded  as  good  as  9^  hours.  Many 
objected  to  the  proposal  that  the  time 
should  count  from  ''bank  to  bank,"  on 
the  ground  that  in  some  cases  an  hoiu* 
and  a-half  would  be  consumed  in  getting 
from  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  coal  face 
and  back  again.  But,  with  20  years 
experience  in  the  mines  of  Lancashire, 
which  were  admitted  to  be  among  the 
deepest  in  the  country,  he  said  that  that 
was  an  excessive  allowance.  He  would 
put  it  at  half-an-hour — ^a  quarter  of  an 
hour  each  way.  The  history  of  industries 
Id  England  during  the  last*  half -century 
refuted  the  argument  that  reduced  hours 


meant  reduced  wages  and  profits,  and  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  time  worked  had 
during  that  period  been  taken  off  all 
workers,  and  their  wages  had  proper* 
tionately  increased.  He  asked  the  House 
to  consider  that  the  miners  asked  for  a 
common  measure  of  justice,  that  they  had 
a  large  majority  in  support  of  the  scheme^ 
that  their  work  and  its  conditions  were 
peculiar  and  dangerous,  and  that  on  that 
ground  they  desired  special  treatment. 
He  felt  sure  that,  when  they  considered 
that  nbble  body  of  men,  who  made  so 
many  sacrifices  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  to  produce  an  article 
essential  to  its  commercial  life — when 
they  remembered  the  terrible  explosions 
which  from  time  to  time  took  place — 
they  would,  as  he  now  asked  them,  banish 
from  their  minds  on  this  memorable  day 
all  prejudice,  bias,  and  preconceived 
opinions,  and  give  the  miners  what  they 
loyally  demanded  ;  and  he  would  under- 
take to  say  that  many  of  the  feared 
results  would  never  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  House  would  never  have  to  regret 
the  act  which  he  asked  it  to  perform.  He 
begged  to  move  that  the  Bill  b^  now  read 
a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (3fr.  S.  Woods,) 

Mr.  D.  a.  THOMAS  (Merthyr 
Tydvil)  said,  he  rose  to  move  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  said  that  there  was  a 
very  general  impression  among  hon. 
Members  that  the  miners  of  South 
Wales  were  unanimously  in  favour  of 
this  Bill  ;  but  he  could  tell  the  House 
that  such  was  far  from  being  the  case, 
because  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  woods  :  No. 

Mr.  D.  a.  THOMAS  said,  the  hon. 
Member  said  "  No,"  but  he  thought  that 
he  ought  to  know  more  about  South 
Wales  than  the  hon.  Member  did.  He 
moved  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  with  the 
concurrence  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  South  Wales  miners. 

Mr.  woods  :  No,  no  I 

Mr.  D.  a.  THOMAS  :  Well,  it  was 
extraordinary  if  what  he  stated  were  not 
true,  for  he  could  tell  the  hon.  Member 
that,  although  he  had  voted  last  year 
against  the  Bill,  his  majority  had  beeu 
largely  increased  at    the  last    General 
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Election ,  and  that  was  a  pretty  good 
indication  of  the  view  that  his  constituents 
took  of  the  question.  Meeting  after 
meeting  of  minersMelegates  had  been  held, 
at  which  the  Bill  had  been  condemned, 
and  he  held  that  in  moving  its  rejection 
he  was  acting  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
his  constituents.  He  had  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  test  of  the  ballot  in  some  of 
the  mines  in  South  Wales,  in  which  it 
was  said  the  miners  were  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the  result  showed 
that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
minority  who  were  opposed  to  it.  He 
believed  that  it  if  there  had  been  any 
change  in  the  feeling  since  then,  it  had 
been  in  a  direction  opposed  to  this  Bill. 
When  he  tried  an  eight-hour  day  from 
bank  to  bank  with  the  double  shift  in  his 
colliery,  the  men  came  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  return  to  the  old  system.  He  did 
not  say  they  were  against  an  eight-hour 
day,  but  they  were  unanimously  against 
an  eight  hours  day  from  bank  to  bank 
with  the  double  shift.  He  agreed  with 
much  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Woods).  Eight  hours  work  in 
a  mine  were  enough  for  any  man,  and 
shorter  hours  should  be  obtained  as  far 
as  practicable.  He  also  believed  tho- 
roughly in  the  competency  of  Parliament 
to  interfere  in  such  matters.  His  con- 
stituents did  not  object  to  Parliamentary 
interference,  but  to  the  bank  to  bank 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  they  con- 
sidered would  inevitably  reduce  their 
wages  considerably. 

Mr.  woods  (interposing)  said,  he 
had  dealt  with  the  question  of  bank  to 
bank. 

Mr.  D.  a.  THOMAS  said,  he  did  not 
say  the  hon.  Member  had  not.  The  real 
object  and  desire  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  was  to  restrict  the  output,  and  raise 
prices  and  wages.  The  question  of  bank 
to  bank  was  quite  as  much  a  principle  of 
the  Bill  as  it  was  a  principle  that  it 
should  not  be  a  Local  Option  Bill,  but  a 
cast-iron  Bill,  applicable  to  every  district 
in  the  country,  whatever  its  circumstances 
might  be.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
could  be  altered  in  Committee,  but  that 
was  not  possible.  It  was  the  very  essence 
of  the  Bill.  This  was  the  same  Bill, 
word  for  word,  that  was  defeated  last 
year.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  objections  urged  against  this 
Bill  last  year.  Its  promoters  were  deter- 
mined to  have  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
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and  nothing  but  the  Bill.  It  was  said 
that  90  per  cent,  of  miners — outside 
Northumberland  and  Durham — were  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  Some  further  proof 
was  required  of  that  statement.  In  South 
Wales  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
miners  was  opposed  to  the  Bill,  and  there 
were  large  minorities  in  other  districts. 
He  questioned  whether  the  Eight  Houre 
Bill  for  miners  was  mooted  at  many 
elections  last  year,  and  whether,  where 
it  was  mooted,  it  had  much  effect  on  the 
result.  An  analysis  of  the  Division  List 
last  year  disclosed  no  evidence  that  those 
who  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  had 
gained  anything  by  it  at  the  General 
Election,  or  those  who  opposed  the  Bill 
had  sufl'ered  in  consequence.  The  late 
Home  Secretary  (Mr,  Matthews),  who 
made  the  strongest  and  most  Jable  speech 
against  the  Bill  of  last  year,  had  enor- 
mously increased  his  majority  in  Bir- 
mingham, whilst  one  prominent  Member 
who  supported  the  Bill  had  actually  been 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  The  hon. 
Member  who  moved  the  Bill  last  year 
had  had  his  majority  reduced  at  the 
General  Election,  notwithstanding  the 
wave  of  Liberal  opinion  which  had 
passed  over  the  country  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  the  active  support  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ince  (Mr.  Woods). 
He  did  not  see  any  evidence  that,  since 
the  last  Election,  feeling  was  growing  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  As  far  as  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  South  Wales  was 
concerned,  he  was  satisfied  that  feeling 
was  going  rapidly  against  the  Bill.  He 
challenged  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to 
point  to  any  foreign  country  or  colony 
where  an  Eight  Hours  (Bank  to  Bank) 
Bill  for  miners  had  l)een  tried  with 
success.  Two  arguments  were  put  for- 
ward which  were  quite  antagonistic. 
Some  supported  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  restrict  the  output  ; 
others  supported  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
would.  These  arguments  were,  of  course, 
mutually  destnictive.  The  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  last 
year  was,  if  he  might  say  so  without 
disrespect,  the  only  one  which  needed 
serious  consideration.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  brought  forward  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  reductions  of  hours, 
secured  by  means  of  voluntary  arrange- 
ments, had  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
limitation  of  production.     This  seemed, 
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however,  to  involve  a  strange  confusion 
of  cause  and  eifect.  During  the  last  40 
years  in  South  Wales  the  hours  of  labour 
had  been  enormously  reduced,  and  the 
result  had  been  satisfactory;  but  both 
employers  and  workmen  had  foreseen 
that  it  would  be  so,  and  the  reason  they 
did  not  wish  to  go  a  step  further  was 
because  they  saw  that  any  further  reduc- 
tion must  inevitably  lead  to  a  restriction 
in  the  output.  In  the  large  collieries  in 
South  Wales,  the  winding  hours  on  four 
days  in  the  week  were  nine  and  a-half  to 
ten,  and  this  Bill  would  reduce  the  hours 
for  getting  coal  to  about  seven.  It  was 
said  that  the  time  that  would  thus  be 
lost  could  be  made  up  in  increased  effi- 
ciency. Personal  experience,  however, 
in  these  matters  was  worth  a  great  deal 
of  theory.  In  his  colliery,  the  men  on 
Saturdays  worked  about  eight  hours  from 
bank  to  bank,  leaving  about  seven  hours 
for  winding,  and  on  Fridays  they  worked 
about  nine  and  a-half  hoiA*s  from  bank 
to  bank.  He  bad  ascertained  the  actual 
tonnage  of  coal  raised  during  the  last 
five  years  on  Fridays  and  on  Saturdays, 
and  he  found  that  the  reduction  of  the 
tonnage  on  the  Saturday  was  almost  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the 
hours.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  was 
25^  per  cent.,  whilst  the  reductions 
in  the  tonnage  was  25  per  cent. 
In  South  Wales  the  colliers  were 
now  down  the  pits  about  10]^  hours 
a  day,  and  under  this  Bill  they  would 
be  down  eight  hours.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  at  least  three  hours  must  be 
deducted  for  the  time  occupied  in  getting 
to  and  from  the  work-place,  taking 
meals,  and  doing  the  dead- work — such  as 
setting  timbers — that  was  necessary.  The 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  only 
five  hours  of  coal-getting.  Therefore,  this 
B»ll  would  reduce  the  output  of  each 
workman  employed  in  South  Wales  by 
over  30  per  cent.,  and  this  loss  could  not 
possibly  be  made  up  by  increased 
efficiency,  as  the  collier  worked  now  as 
hard  as  he  could.  He  asserted  confidently 
that  any  such  reduction  as  30  per  cent,  in 
the  hours  of  work  must  lead  both  to  a  re- 
duction of  wages  and  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal.  In  Merthyr  they  would 
like  the  hours  of  labour  shortened,  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  have  them 
shortened  at  such  an  enormous  sacrifice 
as  this  Bill  would  involve.  If  it  was 
right,     justifiable,     and     expedient    for 


colliers,  by  restriction  of  hours  and  re- 
ducing their  output,  to  obtain  more  of 
other  commodities  in  exchange  for  their 
labour,  was  it  not  equally  expedient  for 
workmen  in  other  industries  to  adopt  the 
same  course  ?  Would  not  that  inevitably 
lead  to  a  restriction  in  the  production  of 
the  world's  goods  ?  Goods  were  only 
produced  in  order  to  be  consumed,  and  he 
asked  how  workmen,  who  were  them- 
selves chief  consumers,  would  be  better 
ofiT  if  there  were  less  of  the  world's  goods 
to  be  divided  amongst  tbem  ?  He  asked 
hon.  Meml>er8  to  consider  whether  they 
were  prepared,  in  order  to  pass  this  Bill,  to 
increase  the  price  of  coal  to  the  other  in- 
dustries, and  thus  to  tax  other  industries. 
There  was  another  point  that  ought  not 
to  escape  consideration.  There  were  a 
considerable  number  of  old  men  working 
in  mines.  These  men  were  now  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  as  they  had  not 
the  same  physical  energy  as  the  younger 
men,  and  this  Bill  would,  of  course,  put 
them  at  a  further  disadvantage.  It 
would  also  place  the  older  pits  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
newer  ones,  the  roads  in  the  old  pits  being 
longer  and  more  costly  to  keep  in  repair, 
and  the  haulage  being  more  expensive. 
He  had  discussed  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  with  a  good  many  Members  during 
the  last  two  days,  and  had  been  sorry  to 
find  that  many  of  them  had  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  for  the  Bill  without 
having  sufficiently  studied  the  matter. 
He  had  shown  that  not  merely  one,  but 
three  or  four  principles  were  involved. 
Many  hon.  Members  had  voted  for  legis- 
lative interference  in  these  matters  by 
supporting  the  Railway  Servants  (Hours 
of  Labour)  Bill,  and  he  asked  them 
whether  they  would  promote  the  cause 
they  had  in  view  by  assisting  to  place  on 
the  Statute  Book  a  Bill  that  would  only 
bring  contempt  and  ridicale  on  the 
principle  of  legislative  interference  ?  Coal 
was  the  source  of  power  for  most  of  the 
important  industries  of  the  country,  and 
he  asked  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to 
pause  before,  by  passing  this  Bill,  they 
laid  a  paralysing  hand  on  our  commercial 
supremacy. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  David  Thomas.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
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Mr.  JOICEY  (Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street)  said,  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  spoken  had  put  forward  a  strong 
case  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  it  could 
not  but  be  admitted  that  the  arguments 
which  he  had  adduced  proved  distinctly 
and  clearly  that  it  would  have  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  coal  trade  of 
South  Wales.  He  (Mr.  Joicey)  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Ince  Division  (Mr. 
Woods)  with  considerable  interest,  and 
he  agreed  almost  with  the  whole  of  it, 
for  his  whole  speech  was  devoted  to 
proving  that  eight  hours  in  a  mine  was 
really  a  reasonable  tim«  for  miners  to 
work  under  such  conditions  as  prevailed 
there.  If  his  hon.  Friend  had  gone 
further  and  said  that  8s.  a  day  was  little 
enough  pay  for  the  arduous  duties  miners 
performed,  he  probably  would  have 
agreed  with  that  also.  But  the  question 
was,  How  was  that  to  be  brought  about  ? 
This,  as  had  been  said,  was  a  short  Bill. 
It  merely  proposed  to  bring  about  that  a 
man  should  be  prevented  working  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  industry  of 
mining.  Personally,  he  was  against  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  in  a  broader  sense 
than  many  other  hon.  Members  who 
opposed  it.  He  was  against  any  inter- 
ference by  the  Legislature  with  the  adult 
labour  of  men.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
(Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  stated,  when  the 
subject  was  under  discussion  during  the 
last  Parliament,  that  we  had  already 
interfered  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
adult  male  labour.  Would  anyone,  how- 
ever, maintain  that  such  interference 
justified  the  House  in  interfering  to  the 
extent  of  limiting  the  daily  hours  of 
labour  in  a  particular  industry  ?  Any- 
oue  supporting  this  Bill  or  a  Bill  embody- 
ing its  principle  must  show  that,  so  far 
as  the  hours  of  labour  were  concerned, 
negotiations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed had  practically  broken  down. 
The  House,  however,  had  not  heard  one 
word  to  prove  that.  He  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  50  years 
proved  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent industries  of  the  country  were 
thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  their 
hours  of  labour.  Therefore,  those  who 
attempted  to  interfere  by  means  of 
legislation  were  bound  to  make  out  an 
overwhelming  case  for  it.      To  use  the 


words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  had 
"  old-fashioned  views "  in  this  matter^ 
and  believed  that  they  should  not  inter- 
fere with  economic  laws.  He  knew  it 
was  fashionable  to  pooh-pooh  that  belief, 
but  he  always  looked  upon  economic 
laws  as  he  would  look  upon  the  laws  of 
health.  One  might  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  health  apparently  without  harm 
for  a  time ;  but  as  surely  as  disease  and 
shortness  of  life  followed  interference 
with  the  laws  of  health,  so  certainly 
would  injury  and  disaster  come  upon 
those  who  interfered  with  economic  laws. 
No  one  had  ventured  to  bring  forward  a 
general  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  this  was 
a  Bill  to  interfere  with  one  special 
industry.  What  were  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  special  legislation 
upon  this  matter  ?  It  was  said  that 
there  was  a  majority  of  miners  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  and  therefore  the  House 
ought  to  consider  the  matter.  Was  the 
House  going  to  take  up  the  position  thi^t 
because  the  majority  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  a  particular  industry  thought 
that  they  should  have  shorter  hours,  or 
that  their  wages  should  be  increased, 
therefore  the  House  was  to  carry  these 
things  out  ?  He  did  not  admit  the  con- 
tention of  the  hon.  Member,  who  had 
failed  to  prove  the  argument  he  advanced. 
The  hon.  Member  had  made  the  asser- 
tion that  90  per  cent,  of  the  miners  of 
this  country  were  in  favour  of  the  course 
he  had  taken.  Why  had  he  not  given 
the  House  figures  to  prove  it  ?  In 
Durham  they  had  not  hesitated  to  take 
a  ballot,  and  the  figures  were  distinctly 
28,000  in  favour  of  non-interference  and 
12,000  in  favour  of  it.  The  Member  for 
the  Ince  Division  had  stated  that  the 
boys  under  18  were  not  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  ballot ;  but  he  (Mr.  Joicey) 
should  like  to  know  where  boys  under  18 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  ballots  in  any 
of  our  Friendly  Societies,  and  also  what 
was  the  proportion  of  l)oys  in  the  County 
of  Durham  or  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land ?  He  could  speak  from  his  own 
experience,  and  he  said  the  proportion 
was  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
He  saw  from  the  Return  issued  by  the 
United  Coal  Trade  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  that  the  number  of 
workers  employed  in  the  mines  under- 
ground in  the  County  of  Durham  was 
74,000.  Of  these,  40,000  recorded  their 
vote  in  the  ballot ;  and  that  left  a  balance 
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of  34,000.  If  10  per  cent,  were  taken 
off  the  whole  there  would  be  left  no  fewer 
than  27,000  underground  workers  in  the 
County  of  Durham  who  did  not  record 
their  votes  on  the  question  ;  and  he  felt 
justified  in  considering  that  those  men 
who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  record 
their  votes  preferred  things  to  remain  as 
thej  were.  A  gentleman  who  was 
qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject — 
Mr.  George  Collins — had  written  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  lived  in  Yorkshire  nearly  eight  years,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  moved  amongst 
miners.  Certainly,  1  must  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  over  10,000 ;  and  from  the  moment 
the  eight  hours  question  took  form  and  shape  I 
diligently  elicited  their  opinions.  And  now 
for  the  results  of  my  inquiries.  About  one  man 
in  10  really  cares  for  the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
apart,  that  is,  from  the  leaders  of  the  Union 
and  the  oflBcers  of  the  local  lodges.  This  the 
men  freely  and  openly  admit.  I  may  say  that 
the  information  I  have  gathered  has  been 
acquired  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  Bamsley, 
though  I  have  stretched  my  inquiries  occasion- 
ally to  the  very  limits  of  the  Yorkshire  coal- 
field, and  always  with  the  same  result.  I 
should  atld  that  the  votes  given  by  the  York- 
shire miners,  either  by  ballot  or  show  of  hands, 
in  no  true  sense  indicate  any  desire  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  if  the  leaders  brought  about  a 
strike  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day,  the  men 
would  desert  them  gradually  and  the  strike 
would  collapse." 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  quoted  by 
his  hon.  Friend,  he  had  read  an 
account  in  The  Times  of  a  meet- 
ing at  Aberdare,  attended  by  3,000 
people,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  in  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  What  he,  wan  ted  to  know  was, 
what  was  the  justification  for  giving 
special  legislation  to  miners  ?  The  justi- 
fication in  the  minds  of  many  who  were 
supporting  this  Bill  was  that  the  life  of 
a  miner  was  more  dangerous  and  more 
unhealthy  than  the  life  of  those  engaged 
in  other  occupations.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  facts  to  prove  that.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene,  Dr.  Ogle,  a  great  authority, 
read  a  paper  on  the  relations  of  occupa- 
tion to  disease  and  mortality;  and  all  the 
statistics  given  by  Dr.  Ogle  were  borne 
out  by  the  Returns  of  the  Registrar  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Eng- 
land for  the  year  1885.  This  statement 
gave  statistics  of  men  employed  in  various 
occupations  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
65,  and  everybody  would  admit  that  it 
was  not  until  25  years  of  age  that  any 
injurious  effect  was  shown  generally  in 


connection  with  any  particular  occupa- 
tion, because  boys  went  to  their  work  iu 
a  healthy  condition  as  a  rule,  and,  of 
course,  they  did  not  feel  any  ill  effects 
for  some  years.  The  death  rate  of 
clergymen,  the  lowest  of  all,  was  taken 
as  the  standard  of  comparison.  In  this 
list  clergymen  were  put  down  at  100, 
medical  men  at  202,  commercial  clerks 
179,  commercial  travellers  171,  inn- 
keepers 273,  hotel  servants  397,  brewers 
245,  wool  and  worsted  manufacturers 
186,  cotton  manufacturers  196,  cutlers 
and  scissor  makers  235,  and  file  makers 
313,  while  coal  miners  were  only  160,  and 
that  included  the  whole  of  the  accidents 
connected  with  mines,  so  that,  instead  of 
having  a  case  in  favour  of  special  legis- 
lation for  miners  on  the  ground  that 
mining  was  an  exceptionally  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  occupation,  he  main- 
tained that  if  they  had  legislation  of  this 
class  for  miners,  they  were  bound  to  have 
it  for  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  industrieB 
of  this  country.  In  a  list  published  in 
the  Registrar  General's  Report,  out 
of  lO'J  occupations,  including  all  the 
principal  ones,  there  were  only  30  in 
which  the  conditions  of  life  were  equally 
good  as  in  mines  ;  therefore,  if  they  had 
a  case  to  legislate  for  miners  on  account 
of  their  work  being  unhealthy  and  their 
condition  of  life  bad,  they  ought  in 
justice  to  legislate  for  70  per  cent,  of  the 
working  classes.  Some  of  those  who 
were  going  to  vote  for  this  Bill  imagined 
that  they  would  limit  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation to  miners;  but  he  maintained  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  this  class 
of  legislation.  He  would  take  another 
point — the  comparative  mortality  from 
phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  in  the  case  of  men  engaged  in 
what  were  called  dust-inhaling  occupa- 
tions, and  the  mortality  of  miners  from 
these  diseases  was  represented  by  the 
figure  166,  while  in  the  case  of  quarry- 
men  it  was  represented  by  294,  of  cutlers 
by  384,  and  earthenware  makers  565.  In 
the  Registrar  GeneraFs  Report  for  1885, 
he  found  it  stated  that  the  death  rates  of 
coal  miners  were  surprisingly  low,  in 
spite  of  their  terrible  liability  to  accident 
and  their  constant  exposure  to  an 
atmosphere  vitiated  by  foul  air  and  by 
an  excessively  high  temperature.  The 
comparative  mortality  figure  of  these 
labourers  was  considerably  below  that  of 
all  males.     Nor  was  this  oulv  true  for 
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coal  miners  in  the  aggregate,  but  it  was 
true,  with  one  exception,  for  the  miners 
of  the  entire  coal  area.  Taken  separately, 
it  held  good  for  Durham  with  Northum- 
berland, for  Derbyshire  with  Notting- 
ham, for  the  West  Riding,  and  for 
Staffordshire.  In  each  of  these  areas 
the  comparative  mortality  figures  of  all 
males  within  the  area  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  miners.  The  one  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  was  furnished 
by  South  Wales  with  Monmouthshire. 
There  the  mortality  figure  for  the  miners 
was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  all  males 
within  the  same  area  ;  but  if  the  deaths 
from  accident  were  left  out  of  account 
the  rule  held  good,  and  the  mortality  of 
miners  from  all  other  causes  together  was 
below  that  of  the  general  male  popula- 
tion. It  was,  therefore,  quite  clear  that 
the  life  of  the  miner  was  a  healthy  life. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  com- 
munity if  this  proposed  interference  by 
law  with  the  hours  of  labour  in  mines 
were  carried  out  ?  He  quite  agreed  with 
his  hon.  Friend  who  stated  that  such 
legislation  would  affect  the  output.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Normanton  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  I  nee  had  advocated 
a  systematic  restriction  of  lal)our  in 
order  to  decrease  the  output,  and  that  the 
price  of  coal  and  wages  might  be  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  PICKARD  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  the  name  of  the  place  where  I  made 
that  statement  ? 

Mr.  JOICEY  :  For  the  moment  I 
cannot  give  the  hon.  Member  the  name 
of  the  place  ;  but  I  know  that  is  a  policy 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  advocated. 
Of  course,  if  he  contradicts  me,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  contradiction. 

Mr.  PICKARD  :  I  do. 

Mr.  JOICEY  said,  that  at  all  events 
the  hon.  Member  suggested  that  the  out- 
put should  be  restricted  by  having  an 
"  off"  or  play  week  ;  and  if  that  was  not 
restricting  the  hours  of  labour  in  order  to 
decrease  production  he  did  not  know 
what  was.  But  what  had  been  the 
action  with  regard  to  the  County  of 
Durham  ?  In  1890  two-thirds  of  the 
miners  in  the  County  of  Durham  worked 
1 1  hours  per  day  ;  but  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  employers  and  the 
workmen  it  was  agreed  that  the  hours 
should  be  reduced  to  10  per  day  from  the 
beginning  of  1891.  That  reduced  the 
shifts  by  half-an-hour    each,  and    what 
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had  been  the  result  ?  While  in  1890  the 
output  of  coal  per  man  was  435  tons,  in 
1891  it  was  only  401  tons,  a  reduction  of 
8  per  cent,  in  the  output  per  man.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  that  Durham  with 
short  hours  produced  more  coal  per  man 
than  any  other  county.  That  was  so, 
but  f  hen  the  coal  of  Durham  was  of  .a 
much  softer  nature  than  in  almost  any 
other  county,  and  could  be  much  more 
easily  worked.  Would  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner  ? 
He  maintained  it  would  not.  In  the  first 
place  he  would  have  his  wages  reduced. 
That  had  been  admitted.  When  they 
reduced  the  hours  in  the  County  of 
Durham  in  1891  the  miners  assented 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  to  a  re- 
duction of  wages,  and  each  miner  in  the 
County  of  Durham  now  earned  2d.  to 
4d.  per  day  less  than  he  earned  prior  to 
the  reduction  in  1890.  These  facts  were 
admitted  even  by  the  miners  themselves, 
and  he  believed  that  if  they  fully  con- 
sidered the  question  and  these  facts, 
many  of  them  who  were  at  present  com- 
paratively indifferent  would  strongly  op- 
pose any  legislation  of  this  character. 
The  next  point  to  be  put  was,  would 
this  legislation  make  the  employment  of 
the  miner  safer  than  at  the  present 
moment  ?  He  was  afraid  it  would 
not.  That  was  clear  from  the  Re- 
turn obtained  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Wansbeck  Division,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  during  the  first  four  hours 
of  a  shift  out  of  205  explosions  there 
were  125,  and  during  the  second  four 
hours  only  80.  Then  as  to  the  deaths 
that  took  place.  During  the  first  four 
hours  there  were  1,202  deaths,  against 
744  in  the  second  four  hours.  He  could 
not  see,  therefore,  how  they  could  claim 
that  in  the  interest  of  safety  they  were 
jui^tified  in  having  special  legislation  for 
the  miners.  Of  the  accidents  that 
occurred  in  mines,  485  out  of  every  1,000 
were  caused  by  falls  of  roof,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  shown  clearly 
that  the  bulk  of  these  accidents  took 
place  in  the  first  part  of  the  shift.  With, 
regard  to  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
which  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  this 
measure,  it  had  been  suggested  that  they 
should  have  local  option.  In  the  County 
of  Durham,  when  a  ballot  was  taken, 
there  were  four  to  one  against  any  legis- 
lative interference.  It  had  been  saii 
against    Northumberland    and    Durham 
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that  they  worked  their  boys  long  hours; 
but,  as  a  fact,  they  worked  them  no 
longer  than  they  were  worked  in  other 
counties,  and  gave  them  an  advantage 
which  they  did  not  get  in  other  counties. 
Their  boys  knew  that  while,  during  their 
apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  they  worked 
10  hours,  their  hours  would,  when  they 
were  21,  be  reduced  to  from  six  and 
a-half  to  seven  hours,  and  ihey  would 
get  good  wages.  He  was  not  in  favour 
of  local  option.  He  admitted  it  would 
settle  the  difficulty  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  because  miners  there  would 
prefer  to  work  as  they  were  ;  but,  sup- 
posing in  other  counties  tRere  was  a  de- 
mand for  shorter  hours,  the  employers 
might  say  to  the  men — "If  you  insist 
upon  taking  the  benefits  of  this  Bill,  we 
shall  insist  upon  a  considerable  reduction 
of  wages."  The  result  would  be  that  if 
this  principle  of  local  option  were  in- 
troduced, instead  of  avoiding  strikes  it 
would  lead  to  their  frequently  being 
brought  about.  He  thought  he  had 
shown  clearly  that  there  were  really 
no  special  reasons  why  they  should  legis- 
late for  miners  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
industrial  community.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  led  into  any  such 
unwise  legislation,  because,  if  they  did, 
they  would  be  acting  against  the  interests 
of  the  miners,  the  interests  of  capitalists 
who  owned  mines,  and  the  interests  of 
the  general  community. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian)  :  I  think  the  majority 
of  this  House,  who  are  necessarily  devoid 
of  practical  experience  on  the  subject  of 
this  Bill,  will  feel  that  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  speakers  who  have  already 
addressed  us,  because  they  have  been 
very  frank  and  full  and  practical  contri- 
butions to  the  elucidation  of  what  is, 
after  all,  a  difficult  and  enormously  im- 
portant question.  The  only  observation 
upon  which  I  shall  venture  with  respect 
to  the  practical  result  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind  is,  that  while  I  really  do  not 
know  whether  the  object  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  is  to  procure  a  diminution  of 
output  or  is  not,  I,  for  one,  am  very  slow 
to  believe  in  this  as  the  double  result  of 
the  Bill — namely,  that  there  would  be  a 
diminution  of  output  with  an  increase  in 
wages.  Further  than  that  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  go.  My  hon.  Friend  who  has 
moved  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill 


with  great  ability  has  spoken  of  the 
claims  of  the  mining  class.  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  unanimous  opinion  that  if 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  to  be  influenced, 
as  it  must  be  influenced  in  a  certain 
degree,  by  the  claims  of  class,  there  is  no 
class  that  is  more  entitled  to  put  that 
claim  higher  than  the  class  of  the  miners 
of  this  country.  For,  in  truth,  in  one 
important  particular,  however  high  may 
be  the  character  of  the  working  classes 
in  general,  the  mining  class  of  this 
country  may  be  said  to  enjoy  what  is,  in 
point  of  honour,  an  enviable  distinction. 
Mr.  Burke  stated  in  his  own  time,  when 
the  French  Revolution  came  about,  that 
the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  But,  Sir, 
the  age  of  chivalry  has  not  gone  so  far 
as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  miners  of 
this  country.  If  Mr.  Burke  himself 
were  alive,  I  believe  he  would  be  the  first 
to  say  that  what  we  call  the  age  of 
chivalry  never  produced  more  splendid 
examples  of  practical  heroism  than  those 
which  have  become  almost  the  common- 
places of  our  mining  industry.  They  show 
us  that  when  there  is  a  case  of  danger, 
and  of  the  extremest  danger  to  those  who 
are  down  in  the  mine,  and  when  there  is 
the  smallest  chance  of  rescue,  there  are 
always  found  abundant  numbers  of  men 
ready,  at  any  risk  to  themselves,  to 
attempt  the  noble  task  of  saving  their 
comrades.  I  thought  it  might  be  con- 
venient if,  early  in  the  Debate,  I  said  a 
few  words  on  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment relatively  to  this  matter,  and  also  a 
few  words  upon  my  own  intentions  with 
regard  to  my  vote.  We  all  feel  that  it 
would  be  extremely  to  be  deprecated 
that  these  Debates  should  assume  any- 
thing of  a  Party  colour ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  that,  whatever  may  happen  locally, 
within  these  walls  there  has  been  no  in- 
dication whatever  of  such  a  tendency. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  undoubtedly 
in  all  likelihood,  like  the  chief  Leaders 
of  the  Party  opposite,  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  a  matter  in  which,  as  ^  Govern- 
ment, they  would  be  justified  in  interfering. 
The  ripeness  of  opinion,  the  thoroughness 
of  discussion  has  not  yet  been  such  as  to 
consolidate  that  discussion  in  such  a  way 
as  to  justify  our  taking  an  official  part ; 
but  it  is  the  fact,  undoubtedly,  that  a 
large  majority  of  my  Colleagues  are 
favourable  to  this  Bill,  and  favourable  to 
it,  perhaps,  with  even  less  reserve  than  I 
myself  might  be  able  to  entertain.     That 
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majoritj  includes  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary,  one  of  the  most 
decisive  advocates  for  the  Bill,  the 
Minister  who  is  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  mining  industry.  Some  of  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  opposed  to  the 
Bill,  and  some  may  think  it  their  duty, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  that  prevail 
mainly  amongst  their  constituents,  to 
abstain  from  voting  ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
when  the  Division  occurs  it  will 
include  a  large  majority  of  Minis- 
terial votes  on  behalf  of  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill.  But  I  still  am  of 
opinion  that  it  should  remain  an  open 
question  amongst  us,  as  we  believe  it 
does  in  all  sections  of  the  House.  For 
my  own  part,  I  only  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  general  considerations 
which  in  my  opinion  bear  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  because  practical 
considerations,  valuable  and  important 
though  they  were,  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent on  me  to  endeavour  to  urge.  But, 
as  respects  the  general  considerations  that 
bear  upon  our  entertaining  a  Bill  of  this 
kind,  I  should  say  that  although  my 
own  prepossessions  are  much  in  favour 
of  the  general  doctrine  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  adult  labour,  yet  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  the  present  epoch  is  one  a 
little  too  late  for  urging  that  on  the 
House  with  anything  like  conclusive 
force.  It  does  not  depend  entirely,  I 
think,  upon  those  minor  instances  which 
have  been  quoted,  by  my  hon.  Friend 
who  last  spoke,  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
West  Birmingham  ;  but  there  are  other 
more  decided  and  prominent  cases  which 
show  that,  provided  that  a  suflSciently 
strong  case  be  made,  it  is  too  late  for  us 
to  say  we  will  adhere  rigidly  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  with  adult  Iji- 
bour.  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
we  have  recently  given  an  emphatic  and, 
I  think,  a  unanimous  sanction  to  the 
principle  of  that  interference  in  the  case 
of  railway  servants.  We  have  likewise 
adopted  a  Resolution  which  contemplates 
interference  of  the  same  sort,  not  in  a 
conclusive  but  in  more  of  an  optional 
form — that  is  to  say,  subject  to  local  dis- 
cretion with  regard  to  adult  labour  in 
shops.  I,  myself,  would  go  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  am  prepared  to  admit  that  even 
in  the  case  of  factories,  although  many 
covered  themselves  with  the  doctrine  that 
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the  direct  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
limited  to  young  persons  and  women,  yet 
the  practical  effect  upon  adult  labour  was 
so  important  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
altogether  to  deny  that  there  is  a  certain 
force  in  that  precedent.  Certainly  it 
must  be  allowed  that  mining  labour  is  a 
description  of  labour  that  has  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own,  apart  from  the  simple 
sanitary  question,  and  that  the  practice 
of  Parliament  has  been  already  to  inter- 
fere largely  with  the  conditions  of  mining 
labour.  Thus  far,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  access  to  this  question  is  barred, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  next  question 
— whether  tliere  is  anything  in  the 
character  of  mining  labour  which  gives 
it  a  peculiarity  of  position.  Well,  Sir, 
all  admit  that  not  only  eight  hours  of 
work  in  a  coal-mine,  but  that  eight 
hours  underground  from  day  to  day 
seem  to  constitute  a  sufficient  and  even 
a  large  allowance- of  time  to  be  spent 
out  of  the  light  of  day,  under  conditions 
such  as  those  which  coal-mining  presents. 
Moreover,  there  is  something  to  be  said  of 
considerable  practical  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  coal-mining 
in  another  particular,  and  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  mine  as  a  local  circumscrip- 
tion, sharply  divided  from  everything 
else,  undoubtedly  makes  it  more  practi- 
cable to  deal  with  mining  labour,  if  it  be 
right  otherwise,  on  special  grounds  than 
would  be  the  case  in  respect  to  most 
industries  which  are  carried  on  upon  the 
surface.  *  The  main  consideration,  how- 
ever, which  acts  upon  us  is  the  great 
mass  of  opinion  which  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  subject,  I  mean  the 
great  mass  of  opinion  in  the  mining  class  ; 
and  when  they  make  the  plea  that  there 
are  imperative  reasons  for  the  laying 
down  of  something  in  the  nature  of  rules 
by  Parliament,  and  for  not  leaving  it  to 
the  individual  worker  always  to  assert, 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  individual 
resources,  his  indisposition  to  be  confined 
in  a  mine  for  eight  hours  in  the  day,  un- 
questionably the  members  of  this  class 
speak  with  something  of  special  authority. 
We  next  come  to  the  question,  What  is 
this  mass  of  opinion  ? — and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion^ 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  influence  of 
further  experience  and  information,  that 
a  very  considerable  majority  of  the  miners 
in  this  country  are  in  favour  of  this  BilL 
I  attach  so  much  weight,  at  least,  to  that 
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fact,     that     on     that     account     I    am 
perfectly      ready      to      entertain      the 
principle  of   the  Bill,  and  to  show  that 
I  entertain  the  principle  of  the  Bill  by 
recording     a   vote    in     favour    of     the 
Second  Reading.       [^Cheers,']       I  must 
not,  however,  attempt  to  obtain  cheers  on 
false  pretences.     I  must  state,  therefore, 
the  reservations   under  which  I,  for  one, 
record  that  vote,      I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  continuance   of  this   discussion  has 
thrown  much   light   upon   the  state   of 
opinion  in  the  mining  class,  and  in  case 
there  should  be  a  delay  in  the  final  legis- 
lative settlen>ent,  we  should  come  better 
and  better  to  know  the   state   of   that 
opinion.        But  at  the  present  moment 
undoubtedly  there  is   some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  the  proportion  is — the 
proportions   of   those    who  are  friendly 
and  the  proportions   of  those   who   are 
adverse  to  the  Bill.     la  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  the  discussions  of 
this  House  there  has  been,  and  I  believe 
there   will    be    again,    testimonies   from 
those   who   are    or    have    been    miners 
themselves  in  opposition  as  well   as  in 
support  of  this   Bill ;  and  although  my 
hon.    Friends    who     have     moved    and 
seconded  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  are  not 
themselves      miners,      yet      they      are 
the    Representatives     of     mining    con- 
stituencies, and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
appeal  to  these  constituencies  in  support 
of  the  opinions  that   they  have  given. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  feel 
that  this  is  a  question  in  which  the  pro- 
tection of   minorities,  if  they  are  thus  to 
be  called,  is  a  subject  having  the  utmost 
claims  upon  our  attention.       I   frankly 
own  that,  after  every  fair  allowance  for 
uncertainty  and  for  disputed  points,  I  am 
not  ready  to  consent  upon  the  Third  Read- 
ing of  this  Bill  to  apply  the  compulsion 
it  would   impart  to  a  community  such  as 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  miners 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham.       My 
hon.  Friend  the  Mover  of  the  Bill  ably 
argued,    and    justly    argued,    that    the 
majority  ought  in  all  cases  to   prevail, 
and  that  that  is  the  only  principle  upon 
which  you  can  rest  regular  and  Parlia- 
mentary  government.      I  make  that  ad- 
mission freely,  but  in  making  that  admis- 
sion  I  must  have   some   regard   to    the 
subject-matter.       The    majority     ought 
undoubtedly   to   prevail,   but     then    the 
assumption  is  that  the  matters  which  will 
be  submitted  to  its  discussion  will  be  those 
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which  are  ordinarily  understood  to  lie 
within  the  circle  of  political  transactions. 
Well,  but  again  the  limitation  of  adult 
labour  can  hardly  be  said,  except 
in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  to 
lie  within  the  limit  of  ordinary  political 
transactions  in  such  a  sense  as  to  admit 
of  the  full  application  of  the  principle 
that  the  majority  ought  to  prevail.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  there  are  many  subjects 
upon  which  this  House  has  legislated 
upon  which  it  never  would  have  legislated 
except  on  the  assumpticin  that  there  was 
not  only  a  majority,  but  so  general  a 
prevalence  of  opinion  in  one  direction  or 
another  as  to  support  the  doctrine  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  moral  unanimity. 


For  my  own  part,  it  appears  to  nde,  I 
confess,  that  a  compulsory  measure  of 
this  kind  ought  not  to  take  effect  except 
with  the  moral  certainty  on  our  part  that 
the  measure  would  express  the  sense  of  a 
majority  so  large  in  the  various  districts 
of  the  country  that  it  might  be  said  to  be 
the  general  sense  of  the  community.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Mover  of  the  Bill  con- 
tends— but  his  contention  is  resisted  in 
other  quarters — that,  if  I  heard  him 
accurately,  outside  the  district  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham  nine-tenths  of 
the  mining  population  are  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  If  it  be  so,  that  is  a  very  fair 
expression  of  what  I  mean  by  the  general 
sense  of  the  community.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  you  cannot  always  have  regard 
to  minorities  altogether  insignificant  in 
their  numbers  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  own  I  think  it  would  be  not  only 
an  unwarranted,  but,  a  dangerous,  course 
on  the  part  of  this  House,  in  compulsory 
legislation  of  this  character,  and  in  excep- 
tional legislation  of  this  character,  to  have 
no  regard  to  anything  except  to  the  fact  of 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  mining 
class  at  large,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
override  the  local  sense  of  such  important 
communities  as  those  of  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  miners.  I  almost  think 
that  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Bill, 
when  they  come  to  close  quarters  on  the 
question,  when  we  jmss  out  altogether 
from  the  region  of  what  might  be  called 
abstract  discussion,  and  have  to  answer 
to  ourselves  what  degree  of  compulsion 
and  under  what  circumstances  we  were 
prepared  to  apply  it — I  almost  think 
some  of  them  will  shrink  from  the  appli- 
cation of  that  compulsion  in  such  a  case 
as  I  have  supposed.      My  hon.  Friend 
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referred  by  way  of  illustration  to  what 
we  were  doing  in  Ireland,  and  asked 
whether  in  this  respect  we  were  prepared 
to  have  local  option  in  Ireland.  It 
singularly  happens  that  in  the  year  1886, 
in  proposing  the  Irish  Government  Bill, 
we  did  face  this  very  question,  and  we 
did  state  that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Ireland,  forming 
a  very  small  and  limited  proportion  indeed 
of  the  general  community,  were  resolutely 
desirous  of  being  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  thfet  Act,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  entertain  a  proposal  to  that 
effect.  I  believe  we  made  that  declara- 
tion with  the  general  concurrence  of 
those  who  are  termed  the  Nationalist 
Party  in  Ireland.  Nor  have  we  ever 
withdrawn  that  declaration,  though,  of 
course,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
give  effect  to  it  in  the  face  of 
the  small  disposition,  or  rather  no 
disposition  at  all,  which  has  been 
shown  in  that  north-eastern  corner  to 
accept  it.  I  own  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  safe,  until  opinion  has  been  far  more 
ascertained  and  far  more  matured  on  this 
question,  for  us  to  attempt,  as  we  should 
have  to  attempt  upon  the  Third  Heading 
of  this  Bill,  the  passing  of  a  uniform  and 
a  compulsory  measure.  My  hon.  Friend 
has  spoken  with  disfavour  of  what  is 
termed  the  plan  of  local  option,  and  has 
referred  to  me  as  having  been  responsible 
for  a  sort  of  paternity  of  that  plan.  He 
is  quite  right  in  saying  I  have  never 
presumed  to  make  any  such  suggestion 
except  conditionally.  If  you  find  that 
this  is  a  practicable  method  of  action, 
and  if  you  find  that  it  relieves  you  from 
difficulties  that  you  are  otherwise  not 
prepared  to  encounter,  then  it  appears  to 
me  it  ought  to  be  entertained.  But  I 
assure  my  hon.  Friend  that  I  am  sensible 
it  would  be  an  absurd  presumption  on  my 
part  to  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of  such 
a  plan,  and  I  have  never  gone  beyond 
the  comparatively  modest  assertion  that 
if  there  are  these  difficulties,  and  if  the 
opinions  which  prevail  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  cannot  be  brought 
together,  it  would  be  desirable  at  least  to 
examine  thoroughly  and  to  the  bottom  a 
subject  of  this  description  rather  than  to 
encounter  so  serious  and  formidable  a 
difficulty  as  that  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  coercion  to  large  communities  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  There  is  another 
point  which  I  think  has  not  been  referred 
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to  in  the  present  Debate,  and  possibly 
may  not  in  any  way  form  an  essential 
part  in  the  view  of  the  promoters,  and 
that  is  the  clause  in  the  Bill  which 
inflicts  exclusive  penalty  upon  employers. 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  framed 
the  Bill  or  those  among  the  working 
classes  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  have  not  been  led  to  give  that 
form  to  the  penal  part  of  the  Bill  from 
any  selfish  or  interested  motive.  I  admit 
that  there  are  practical  facilities  in  in- 
flicting a  penalty  upon  the  employer 
which  probably  have  recommended  it  to 
their  consideration  in  preference  to  the 
far  greater  practical  difficulties  that 
might  be  encountered  in  making  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  workman.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  boimd  to  say  I  think  the 
principle  of  that  exclusive  application  of 
penalty  to  the  employer  is  one  so  doubt- 
ful and  open  to  such  formidable  objec- 
tions that  I  trust  that  some  method  will 
be  found  in  Committee  to  get  rid  of  that 
exclusive  character  of  this  portion  of  the 
measure.  1  shall  be  very  glad,  viewing 
the  nature  of  employment  underground, 
if  we  do  arrive  at  a  state  of  things  such 
as  will  admit  of  the  application  of  a 
uniform  and  compulsory  rule.  I  admit 
that  my  hon.  Friend's  doctrine  of  uiue- 
tenths,  if  it  can  be  supported,  does 
amount  to  an  expression  of  the  general 
sense  of  the  mining  community  to  which 
I  do  believe  that  Parliament  would  be 
disposed  to  give  the  greatest,  most  re- 
spectful, and  most  favourable  attention. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  uniform 
application  is  essential  to  the  structure  of 
the  Bill,  as  has  been  contended  by  the 
Mover  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  as 
may  very  possibly,  for  all  I  know,  be  the 
deliberate  view  of  its  promoters  ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  cannot  get  over  the 
obligation  to  look  in  the  strictest  and 
most  practical  manner  at  a  subject  of  this 
kind  and  to  cast  aside  everything  except 
an  endeavour  to  estimate  and  weigh 
fairly  the  merits  of  each  particular  argu- 
ment bearing  on  the  case.  And,  al- 
though I  am  very  desirous  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  find  ourselves  able  to 
limit  the  business  of  labour  underground, 
which  I  conceive  stands  in  very  important 
particulars  on  a  distinct  foundation  from 
that  which  is  applicable  to  other  de- 
scriptions of  labour,  yet  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  that  principle  to  such  an 
extent  as   to   run    the    risk   of  running 
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counter  to  the  conscientious  and  the 
deliberate,  and  certainly  I  must  admit 
the  intelligent,  conviction  of  verj  large 
portions  of  the  mining  community. 

•Sir  ALFRED  HICKMAN  (Wolver- 
hampton, W.)  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  observa- 
tions he  addressed  to  the  House,  gave  a 
most  cogent  reason  against  the  passing 
of  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill.     The 
right  hon.   Gentleman  said  they  should 
not    entertain   legislation    of    this    kind 
unless   there   was    a   large   majority   in 
favour  of  it  amongst  the  colliers  them- 
selves.    But   he   (Sir  Alfred   Hickman) 
submitted  they  had  no  evidence  whatever 
of  any  such   majority.     At  any  rate,   it 
must    be   admitted    that   they    had    no 
proof  ;  and    to  rush    upon  such  legisla- 
tion    without      proof      would      be      a 
wild  and  dangerous  step.     In  the  able 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Ince 
Division  (Mr.  S.   Woods)  the  argument 
throughout  was  from  the  point  of  view 
of  eight  hours  work  being  sufficient.    He 
thought     everyone     would    admit    that 
eight   hours    work  in  a  mine  was  suffi- 
cient ;  but  the  proposal  was  not  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  to  eight  hours,  but  to  pre- 
vent any  man  working  more  than  what 
would  amount  in  most  cases  to  6^  hours, 
and  in  some  cases  even  to  as  little  as  six 
hours.     The  hou.  Member  for  luce  (Mr. 
Woods)  said  that   boys  of  18  years  of 
age  in  Durham  were  probably  in  favour  of 
limitation  if  they  could  have  polled  ;  but 
what  about  the  men  with  large  families 
— what   about  the  men  who   wished  to 
get  on  in  the  world  and  to  improve  their 
position  ?     He   agreed   with    the  Prime 
Minister  that   a   strong  case  should  be 
made  out  before  legislation  of  this  sort 
was   passed.     What   were   the   facts  as 
they  stood  at  present  ?     Take  the  mining 
district   of   Warwickshire,    with    which 
he  was  connected.     The  colliers  there — 
that  was  to  say,  the  coal  hewers — were 
at    present    in    the  pit  about  8j    hours. 
But  it  took  25  minutes  to   get  the  men 
from  the  top  into  the  pit,  as  only  a  few 
could  go  down  together  ;  therefore,  before 
the  full  pit's  company  was  down,  it  took 
25  minutes,  ^ud  another  25  minutes  to 
bring    them    to    the   top,    and  with   the 
best  appliances  that  could  be  obtained, 
endless    wire    rope    apparatus,    it    took 
20     minutes     to     get      to      the      face 
of  the  coal  and  the  same  time  back,  so 
that  altogether  an  hour  and  a-half  was 


occupied  in  that  way.     The  hon.  Member 
for  the  Ince  Division  (Mr.  Woods)  said 
it  was  absurd  to  say  it  took  an  hour  and 
a-half  to  get  men  from  the  top  to  the  face 
of  the  coal  and  back  ;  that .  the  average 
would  be  half  an  hour.     But  this  was  not 
a  question  of  average  ;  it  was  a  hard-and- 
fast  line,  and   the  question  was,  how  it 
would  effect  those  who  were  at  a  distance, 
and  where  the  pits  were  deep.     As  the 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  with  great 
force  to  a  deputation  that  waited  upon 
him,  the  great  objection  was  that  the  Bill 
proposed  to  legislate  for  different  circum- 
stances all  in  the  same  manner.     In  War- 
wickshire, when  a  pit  was  in  full  work, 
and  working  six  days  a  week,  the  aver- 
age of    the  individual  collier  was  only 
4^    days,    and    at    present    the    collier 
worked  30  hours  per  week.     He  asked 
the  House  was  that  an  unreasonable  time 
for  a  collier  to  work  ;    were   30   hours 
per   week   too   much ;    was    there    any 
other    occupation    where   a   man    could 
earn  good    wages    by  working   only  30 
hours  a  week  ;    and  was  that   such   an 
oppressive  thing  that  it  required  legisla- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  it  ?     It  was   true 
that    labourers   and   loaders   worked  7^ 
hours,  but  their  labour   was   not   of  an 
exhaustive  character.     Now  that  mining 
legislation  made  it  compulsory  that  the 
pit  should  be  thoroughly   ventilated,  he 
said,   from  practical    knowledge   of  the 
subject,  that  a  pit  was  as  healthy,  and 
in  many  cases  much  more  healthy,  than 
most   of   the   factories    in    the    country.. 
The  effect  of  the  Bill,  if  it  were  to  pass, 
would  be  not  to  prevent  men   working 
more  hours,  on  the  average,  than  they  did 
now,  because  if  they  were  prevented  from 
working  more  than  so  many  hours  in  the 
day  they  could  make  it  up  by  working 
more  days  in   the  week.      Why  should 
not  the  workman  be  permitted  to  take  a 
day,  or  two  days'  holiday,  and  make  it 
up  during   the   rest  of   the   week  ?     As 
was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Merthyr  (Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas),  the  object 
of  this  legislation   was  really  to  reduce 
the  output,  and   that  that  would  be  the 
effect   was   l>eyond   all    question.     They 
were  now  working  in  Warwickshire  seven 
hours  and  55  minutes — roughly,  8  hours ; 
hut     under    this     Bill     the     hours     of 
working  would  be  reduced  to  6^  hours,, 
and    the    hon.    Member    for    the    luce 
Division  (Mr.  Woods)  and  another  hon. 
Member  for    a  Welsh  constituency   be- 
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ieved  the  effect  would  be  to  put  up 
wages  or  keep  them  at  a  reasonable 
amount*  If  that  were  so,  the  collier 
would  really  not  benefit,  because  the 
effect  would  be  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
getting  the  coal  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  demand.  The  best  estimate  he 
could  make  of  the  enhanced  cost  of  get- 
ting the  coal,  supposing  the  wages  were 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduced 
hours,  would  be  something  like  Is. 
a  ton,  which  would  be  an  enormous 
tax  on  the  industry  of  this  country. 
The  exports  of  iron  were  de- 
creasing ;  the  imports  were  increasing  ; 
they  found  keener  competition  abroad, 
and  they  had  at  this  moment  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  holding  their  own  ; 
and  to  put  Is.  a  ton  on  the  price  of 
coal  woiUd  be,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to 
drive  the  trade  out  of  the  country.  The 
English  collier  during  the  last  seven  years 
was  getting  less  coal  per  individual  than 
was  the  case  seven  years  ago  ;  in  spite  of  all 
the  improved  appliances — ^and  they  were 
many — they  had  for  coal  getting,  the  in- 
dividual collier  in  Great  Britain  raised  1 
per  cent,  less  coal  than  he  did  seven  years 
Ago.  While  that  was  the  case  in  this 
country,  the  French  collier  raised  15  per 
cent,  more  coal,  and  the  Belgian  collier 
1 1  per  cent,  more  coal ;  and  while 
foreigners  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
successfully  compete  with  us,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  which 
must  necessarily  lead  to  a  diminished  out- 
put. Undoubtedly,  the  miner  would 
suffer  in  the  end,  when  the  manufacturers 
who  were  dependent  upon  the  coal  in- 
dustry were  driven  abroad.  When  that 
happened,  the  miner  would  wish  very 
much  to  go  back  to  the  eight 
hours'  or  seven  hours'  work  instead  of 
being  restricted  to  six  and  a-half  hours. 
As  evidence  that  legislation  was  desired, 
the  Member  for  the  I  nee  Division  (Mr. 
Woods)  said  the  Federation  had  polled 
their  members;  and  that  Staffordshire, 
where  short  hours  were  worked,  were  in 
favour  of  this  legislation,  and  he  said 
that  on  the  faith  of  the  poll  that  had 
been  taken  of  the  Federation.  But  not 
«  third  of  the  Staffordshire  colliers  were 
in  the  Federation  at  all  ;  and  with  all 
<lue  respect  to  the  House  he  asked,  were 
they  to  rush  into  legislation  of  this  kind 
without  some  kind  of  proof  that  there  was 
^  solid  and  real  wish  for  it  on  the  part  of 
the  men  themselves  ?     He  disputed  the 
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hon.  Member's  facts,  and  said  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pass  the  Bill 
until  it  was  shown  there  was  a  real 
demand  for  it. 

Mr.  LEGH  (Lancashire,  S.W., 
Newton)  said,  he  should  not  have  inter- 
vened in  the  Debate  but  for  the  fact  that 
in  his  constituency  there  were  a  great 
number  of  miners.  His  election  was 
fought  and  decided  upon  this  very 
point,  and  the  result  of  that  election  was 
to  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Ince  Division  (Mr.  Woods)  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  miners  were  in  favour 
of  this  measure.  If  that  argument  of  the 
hon.  Member  were  only  approximately 
correct,  he  should  not  have  been  here  to- 
day to  record  his  vote,  as  he  intended, 
against  the  Bill.  It  was  evident  that 
those  who  supported  this  measure  were 
involved  in  considerable  difficulty  over 
one  important  fact — namely,  the  output. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Ince  Division 
supported  the  Bill  to-day  apparently  on 
the  ground  that  the  output  would  not  be 
diminished  ;  but  they  had  heard  it  stated 
and  proved  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  1888, 
the  hon.  Member  advocated  an  eight 
hours  Bill  because  the  output  would  bo 
reduced  by  20,000,000  tons  annually. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  in  favour  of 
this  measure  based  their  arguments  ia 
favour  of  it  upon  what  had  occurred  in 
other  industries.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
(Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  cited  instances  and 
trades  in  which  working  hours  had 
been  reduced  with  great  advantage,  but 
the  question  here  was  whether  the  great 
mining  industry  was  specially  suitable 
for  this  experiment.  In  his  opinion,  it 
was  absolutely  the  reverse.  In  other 
trades,  he  took  it,  when  a  man  entered 
the  factory,  or  his  place  of  business, 
his  work  began  at  once,  but  that 
was  not  the  case  in  a  mine.  In  many 
instances  in  a  mine  half-an-hour  or  an 
hour  might  be  consumed  before  the  man 
began  work  at  all.  The  contention  of 
hon.  Members  supporting  the  Bill 
was  that  an  experiment  ought  to  be  made, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  go  any  length 
in  favour  of  trying  the  experiment,  and 
they  proposed  to  select  this  particular  in- 
dustry as  affording  a  good  opportunity 
of  testing  it.  It  appeared  to  bim 
that  was  a  dangerous  argument  to  adopt.  It 
amounted  to  this  :  They  were  determined 
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at  ail  cost  to  try  the  experimeut,  and 
thej  proposed  to  try  it  on  the  coal  trade. 
If  it  was  a  success,  so  much  the  better, 
as  they  could  then  introduce  the  eight 
hours  system  into  all  other  trades  ;  if  it 
was  a  failure,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
coal  trade.  He  maintained  there  was 
considerable  misconception  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  actually  worked.  This 
Bill  might  be  described  not  incorrectly 
as  a  hewers'  Bill ;  it  was  introduced 
mainly  for  the  men  who  actually  got  the 
coal.  In  the  part  of  his  district  that  he 
was  best  acquainted  with — South- West 
Lancashire — there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
hewers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  ; 
they  could  go  down  the  pit  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them  coming  up  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  wished  to  know 
how  the  Bill  would  benefit  them  ?  It 
might  be  said  they  did  not  wish  to  benefit 
merely  the  hewers.  Well,  he  would  take 
that  view  of  the  case.  If  they  reduced 
the  hours  all  round  to  eight,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  output  must  be 
diminished  ;  and  if  that  were  the  case, 
these  men  who  worked  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
wage  must  be  employed  for  a  reasonable 
time  and  must  accept  a  smaller  wage. 
But  he  must  admit  it  was  not  much  use 
employing  stock  arguments  against  this 
proposal ;  it  was  not  much  good  talking 
about  obligations  or  pointing  out  the  results 
of  increased  cost  of  production  and  keener 
foreign  competition  ;  neither  was  it  much 
use  to  give  the  views  of  the  employer,  as 
they  were  not  fashionable  just  now  on 
labour  questions,  and  they  had  to  bear  in 
mind  there  were  only  some  500  individual 
employers'  votes  concerned  ;  whereas, 
according  to  the  Member  for  the  Ince 
Division  (Mr.  Woods),  there  were  some- 
thing like  500,000  miners'  votes  to  be 
obtained  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  He 
could  not  help  congratulating  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Ince  Division  (Mr. 
Woods)  upon  the  success  that  had 
attended  his  efforts  just  now.  He  did 
not  suppose  there  was  any  measure  that 
had  made  so  much  progress  as  this  par- 
ticular proposal.  It  was  a  proposal  that 
made  many  startling  conversions.  They 
had  been  witness  to  one  this  afternoon, 
and  he  congratulated  his  hon.  Friend 
upon  the  prize  he  had  landel  to-day.  He 
felt  proud,  and  felt  inclined  to  congratu- 
late himself  upon  possessing  so  honourable 
a  constituent  ;  for  though   he  could  not 


reckon  upon  him  as  a  supporter,  he  was  a 
constituent,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid 
conversions  might  yet  become  a  supporter* 
Many  Members  had  sought,  and  some 
had  obtained,  salvation  on  this  particular 
question.  The  conversions,  he  must 
admit,  were  not  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  House  ;  there  many  hon. 
Members  who  had  found  salvation 
on  this  question  ;  they  had  found  it 
very  late,  and  some,  he  regretted  to  say, 
had  only  found  it  when  too  late.  In  his 
opinion,  the  Bill  was  more  valuable  as  a 
test  of  political  docility  than  of  anything 
else.  A  certain  number  of  hon.  Gentle^ 
men  had  come  to  a  compromise  on  this 
question.  They  were  ready  to  vote  for 
the  Bill,  but  they  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  to  alter  it  in  Committee.  He 
submitted  that  was  altogether  an  illogical 
position  to  take  up.  On  this  question 
they  must  either  vote  for  the  principle  of 
eight  hours  or  vote  against  it,  and  the 
moment  they  introduced  amendments  and 
limitations  they  rendered  the  Bill  nuga- 
tory. In  his  opinion,  if  amendments  were 
introduced  and  the  Bill  became  an  Act, 
it  would  be  little  more  than  a  farce.  If 
the  miners  were  an  unorganised  body  im- 
able  to  look  after  their  own  interests 
there  would  be  more  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  Bill ;  but  who  could  contend  that 
the  miners  were  unable  to  look  after  their 
own  interest  or  were  a  feeble  and  unin- 
telligent body  of  men  ?  They  were  an 
energetic,  intelligent  body  of  men,  led  by 
able  and  intelligent  leaders  ;  and  if  any- 
thing like  unanimity  existed  among  them 
on  this  question,  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  reason  to  come  to  Parliament  with  a 
Bill  of  the  kind.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
those  who  voted  against  this  Bill  would 
be  marked  men  and  denounced  as  wanting 
in  sympathy  for  the  miners.  For  his 
part,  he  wished  to  repudiate  beforehand 
this  accusation.  He  claimed  that  he  and 
others  who  held  similar  views  with  him 
were  just  as  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
miners  as  those  who  supported  the  Bill. 
He  should  vote  against  the  measure, 
because  it  could  do  nothing  to  benefit  the 
men  ;  it  would  do  nothing  to  enable  them 
to  secure  higher  wages  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  the  best  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  if  it  became  law  it  would  inflict 
::  wv-iious  blow  on  the  mining  industry  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.    C.    J.FLEMING    (York, 
W.R.,      Doncaster)      said,      it     would 
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be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  measure.  It  was 
demanded  bv  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  miners  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  was 
supported  by  scores  of  thousands  of 
artisans  in  other  trades ;  it  was  ap- 
proved of  by  public  opinion,  and  so  far, 
at  any  rate,  as  the  miners'  claim  to  an 
eight-hour  day  was  concerned,  there 
hardly  seemed  to  be  an  opponent  of  it 
outside  the  coal  trade.  And,  to  add 
to  all  these  advantages,  he  thought 
he  might  fairly  congratulate  the  House 
that,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences it  aimed  to  secure,  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  Party  measure.  Many  hon. 
Members  opposite  supported  it,  and  he 
very  much  regretted  to  have  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition to  it  came  from  hon.  Members  on 
his  (the  Liberal)  side  of  the  House. 
By  the  strange  irony  of  fate  three  hon. 
Members  who  had  been  working  miners, 
and  who  were  sent  to  Parliament  chiefly 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  labour,  were 
allied  in  their  opposition  to  this  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth  (Mr. 
Burt),  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Wans- 
beck  Division  of  Northumberland  (Mr. 
Fen  wick),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Durham  (Mr.  J.  Wilson),  although 
earnest  champions  for  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  miners,  as  they  would 
naturally  expect  Labour  Representatives 
to  be,  were  so  oppressed  by  a  theory  as 
lo  the  limitations  of  the  functions  of 
goverument,  which  they  would  not 
prima  facie  expect  Labour  Representa- 
tives to  be,  that  they  felt  bound  to 
oppose  this  Bill.  It  so  happened  that  in 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
fields the  pits  were  organised  on  the 
double*8hift  system  for  hewers  of  about 
seven  hours  each,  with  a  single  shift  of 
10  or  11  hours  for  the  other  underground 
workmen.  The  hewers  in  this  district 
feared  that  if  this  Bill  became  law  they 
would  lose  the  advantage  they  now 
possessed  over  miners  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  their  leaders  had,  so  far, 
persuaded  a  majority  of  them  to  vote 
against  this  Bill.  But  the  very  advan- 
tage they  enjoyed  was  the  direct  and 
immediate  result  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Before  the  Mines  Regulation 
Act  of  1872  these  men  were  working 
longer  hours  in  each  shift,  and  the  lads 
and   other   workmen  were  employed  13 
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hours  a  day.  When  that  Act  came  into 
operation  the  lads  could  only  be  worked 
for  10  hours  a  day,  so  that  the  employers 
voluntarily  and  for  the  convenience    of 
their  system  instituted  the  present  short 
shifts.    Those   who     opposed    this  Bill 
recommended  the  men  to  obtain  the  end 
sought  by  means  of  their  Trades  Unions. 
But  in  this  case  the  Trades  Unions  had 
little   or   nothing   to  do   with    securing 
the    result.     The     Miners'     Union     in 
Durham   had  been  instituted  30  years, 
and  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  it  was 
formed  to  attain  was  shorter  hours  for 
boys.    Yet   the    boys   were  now  work- 
ing 10  hours  a  day,  and  the  men  opposed 
this   Bill   because   it  would  reduce    the 
hours  of  the  boys  from  ten  to  eight.  Boys 
over    16   were   not   within   the   Act   of 
1872,  and  their  hours  had  been  increased. 
If  they   were  to  look  to  the  Unions,  let 
him   ask  the   hon.    Members    why    the 
hours  of  lads  over  16  had  been  increased  ; 
why  the  hours  of  the  lads  under  16  had  not 
been  decreased  ?  For  the  last  20  years 
these   lads  had    been    down  the  pit   10 
hours   a   day  ;  three  hours  longer   than 
their  fathers  and  elder  brothers  had  to  stay. 
Would  hon.  Members  who  referred  them 
to  Trade   Union   effort  tell   them  what 
attempts     had      been       made     by     the 
Union    to  mend  that   state   of    affairs  ? 
And      how      it      was    that    during    20 
long   years    they   had  had  no   success  ? 
They  who  supported  this  Bill  were  con- 
vinced   of   the  wisdom    and    truly    con- 
servative    character     of     the    policy    it 
involved.     They   were  impress^  by  the 
extreme  moderation   and  justice  of   the 
demand  ;    and  they  would   be  very  un- 
worthy Representatives  of  the  men  who 
made    it    if  they    shrank  from    a    full 
discussion  of  the  question,  and  did  not 
take   into   consideration    the    opposition 
with  which  they  had  to  contend.     For 
his  part,  he  regretted  to  think  that  the 
most   influential   opponent    they  had    to 
reckon  with  was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   the   Member  for  Newcastle   (Mr. 
J.    Morley).      He   should    be    glad    to 
know  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  lest  he 
should    in    any    way   misrepresent    the 
right   hon.    Gentleman,   he    would    take 
his    own    words    with    regard    to    tbis- 
particular  measure.-    Speaking  at  New* 
castle    in   April,    1889,   the   right   hon* 
Gentleman  said — 

"  I  think  that  to  work  eight  hours  is  better 
than  to  work  nine  hours.     I  think  we  mvat 
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ramember  that  our  working  classes  are  not 
mere  machines.  They  are  not  merely  hands  ; 
they  have  heads,  and  they  have  hearts  and 
homes  to  look  after.  Therefore,  I  am  for  reduc- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  to  such  limits  as  may 
be  practicable.  But  I,  for  one,  am  firm  on  this  : 
that  the  limitation  must  be  effected,  as  some  of 
the  greatest  reforms  have  been,  by  our  own 
firm  individual  effort,  and  not  by  giving  to 
Parliament  to  do  that  which  Parliament  is 
not  well  fitted  to  do.  .  .  .  Mind,  I  am  not 
against  eight  hours,  but  a  Parliamentary  Eight 
Hours  BiU." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  therefore, 
supposed  that  the  shorter  hours  which 
English  workmen  enjoyed  were  due  to 
indiyidoal  effort  alone.  So  far  as  they 
were  shorter — 1.«.,  in  factories,  but  not 
on  railways  or  in  unorganised  home 
industries — that  result  was  owing  more 
to  the  indirect  working  of  the  series  of 
Factory  Law  sending  in  the  Act  of  1878 
than  to  the  action  of  Trades  Unions. 
But  rather  than  argue  against  that 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s 
policy,  in  words  ol  his  own,  he  would 
like  to  point  to  a  previous  utterance  of 
the  right  hon.  Grentleman.  In  his  life 
of  Cobden  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle  admirably  summarised  the 
case  against  the  Manchester  school  in  an 
epitome  of  Mill's  own  verj  careful  and 
exhaustive  argument  in  favour  of  a  Nine 
Hours  Bill,  and  pointed  out  where  the 
action  of  the  State  was  required  to 
supplement  individual  efforts  and  to 
guarantee  them  against  abuse  bj  a 
selfish  and  spiritless  minority — 

"The  answer  of  modem  statesmanship  is 
that  unfettered  individual  competition  is  not  a 
principle  to  which  the  regulation  of  industry 
may  be  entrusted.  There  may  be  conditions 
which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to 
impose  on  industry,  and  to  which  the  general 
opinion  of  the  industrial  classes  may  be  entirely 
favourable.  Tet  the  assistance  of  law  may  be 
need^  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion,  because — 
in  the  wonis  of  the  great  man  who  was  now 
preparing  the  exposition  of  political  economy 
that  was  to  reign  all  through  the  next  genera- 
tion—only law  can  afford  to  every  individual  a 
guarantee  that  his  competitors  will  pursue  the 
same  course  as  to  hours  of  labour  and  so 
forth,  without  which  he  cannot  safely  ad«pt  it 
himselt" 

He  should  verj  much  like  to  know 
which  pronouncement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  they  were  to  accept  with 
regard  to  his  action  on  that  Bill  ?  He 
should  hope  and  trust  that  it  would  be 
in  the  sense  of  the  latter  quotation, 
because  he  thought  it  clearly  showed 
that  an  eight  hours  day,  which  the 
miners   were    so    desirous  of    securing, 
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could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  won  for  them,  in  any  uniformity,  all 
over  the  country  by  anything  but  by 
State  interference.  He  desired  to  see 
this  measure  passed  in  order  that  there 
might  be  unanimity  secured  for  this 
trade,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be 
stability  and  industrial  peace.  The  men 
had  negotiated  with  their  masters.  At 
a  conference  of  masters  and  men  held  in 
London  in  January  and  February,  1891, 
the  men  asked  the  masters  to  agree  to  an 
eight  hours  day  being  made  a  rule  by  the 
Home  Secretary  under  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  which  would  have  the 
force  of  law.  The  masters  refused  to 
assent  to  this,  and  he  must  confess  he 
rejoiced  at  that  result,  because  it  had 
forced  the  men  into  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  only  sound  mode  of  securing  their 
end.  The  real  employers  of  these  miners 
were  not  the  capitalists  engaged  in  the 
trade,  but  the  consumers  of  the  coal.  And 
this  was  the  cardinal  defect  which 
vitiated  all  the  schemes  that  were  sug- 
gested in  opposition  to  this  Bill  :  that 
they  looked  upon  the  question  as  one  to 
be  decided  by  the  capitalist  middleman 
and  the  workers  alone.  Thej  disregarded 
the  interests  of  the  community  in  the 
dispute.  They  wanted  to  manage  this 
business  by  ignoring  the  senior  partner  in 
the  firm.  And  it  was  the  warrant  and 
justification  for  the  policy  of  this  Bill 
that  the  State,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
community,  should  participate  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  If  the  State 
did  not  undertake  its  dutj  and  responsi-< 
bility  in  this  matter,  but  left  it  to  be 
fought  out  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  after  manj  vain  struggles, 
great  loss,  disturbance  of  trade  generally 
— ^which  all  depended  upon  coal — ^the 
delegates  of  the  employers'  Trades  Unions 
would  meet  the  delegates  of  the  men's 
Trades  Unions ;  and  finding  that  the  State 
had  abdicated  its  functions  of  saf egiiard- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  community,  thej 
would  patch  up  their  disputes  in  their 
own  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, and  would  soon  learn  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  agree  to  plunder  others 
than  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
There  were  not  wanting  indications  of 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  in  this 
direction.  The  trade  had  already  found 
out  how  heavily  the  community  could  be 
taxed  by  the  panic  with  which  it  was 
possessed  on  the  mere  threat  of  a  striko 
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by  the  meu.      He  contended  that  a  mea- 
sure like  the  one  now  before  the  House 
would   conduce  both   to   the   benefit   of 
masters   and    men.     Before    the    Royal 
Commission   a  colliery   proprietor  from 
Fife  complained   that   he    was  working 
eight  and  a-half  hours,  and  that  he  had 
to  compete  in  the  tame  market  against 
colliery  proprietors  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land  who   were   working    much   longer 
hours.     Although  this  gentleman  was  by 
no  means  an  advocate  of  a  measure  like 
the   one   before   the  House,   he   had   to 
acknowledge  that  if  such  a  measure  were 
passed  it  would  undoubtedly  do  him  and 
his  brother  colliery  owners  great  benefit 
by  putting    them    on  the  same  footing, 
establishing   an   equality   in   the    trade, 
and  preventing  the  unfair  competition  of 
one  district  with  another.     They  heard 
good  deal  about  foreign  competition.  That 
matter  was  disposed  of  long  ago,  when 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  passed,  and  the 
dark  views  entertained  by  some  with  re- 
gard to  that  measure  had  been  signally 
defeated   and  proved  to   be   unfounded. 
In  a  measure  like  that  before  the  House 
they  need  have  no  fear  of  foreign  com- 
petition ;     but    the    competition    which 
would  prove  inimical  to  the  industry  and 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large 
was  the  competition   of   one  district   in 
England    which    was    unduly    favoured 
with    another    district    where   the   men 
were   working    under  greater   disadvan- 
tages.    An  example  of  this  was  afforded 
in  the  case  of  Birmingham.     The  Cor- 
poration     of      Birmingham      purchased 
480,000   tons    of    coal    per     annum    in 
order  to  carry  on  their  gas  works,  and 
had  hitherto  purchased  this  coal  by  con- 
tract in  the  Midlands.     It  was  now  re- 
ported they  had  removed  their  contract 
to  Durham,  because,  instead  of  having  to 
pay  78.  per  ton   as  before,  the  Durham 
colliery  proprietors  had  agreed  to  supply 
the  coal  at  Ss.  6d.  per  ton.     That  was 
the  kind  of  competition  they  had  to  fear. 
In  Durham,  where  the  two-shift  system 
was  in  operation,  although  the  men  might 
not  work  as  long  hours  as  in  other  dis- 
tricts, the  output  per  man  was  greater. 
This  might  be  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  softer  nature  of  the  coal,  which  was 
much  more  easily  got.     There  were  vary- 
ing conditions   in   different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  men  felt  that  all  artifi- 
cial  variations  ought  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  that   to  give  them  prosperity 
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some  degree  of  solidarity  ought  to  be  given 
to  their  trade.  This  result  would  be  better 
secured  by  Parliamentary  enactment 
than  by  the  efforts  of  the  Trades  Unions, 
The  methods  of  the  Unions  in  the  last 
resort  were  strikes  and  industrial  war, 
which  produced  not  only  great  suffering 
to  the  men  and  loss  to  everybody  con- 
cerned, but  disturbance  to  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country.  If  a  general  strike 
occurred — and  such  a  thing  was  contem- 
plated, and  was  only  kept  back  by  the 
hopes  centered  in  this  Bill — he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  paralyse  the  trade 
of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  end  the 
Government  would  have  to  interfere,  so 
that  there  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  no 
escape  from  the  interference  of  the  State. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  to-day  give 
a  generous  consideration  to  the  demand 
of  the  miners,  recognising  its  moderation 
and  wisdom,  and  in  that  way  bring  peace 
to  the  men  and  make  the  whole  trade 
prosperous.  • 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  (Paddrngton, 
S.)  :  I  hope  the  House  this  afternoon 
will  not  think  that  I  am  intervening  in 
this  matter  as  an  outsider,  and  that  I 
have  little  title  to  endeavour  to  explain 
my  opinions  on  this  subject.  I  have 
sympathised  with  this  proposal  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  I  think  I 
was  among  the  first,  if  not  actually  the 
first,  amongst  those  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  act  to  declare  that  to  sup- 
port a  movement  for  obtaining  certain 
modification  in  the  hours  of  labour  by 
law  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sound 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  Party  I  belong 
to,  besides  being  a  policy  perfectly  justi- 
fiable in  itself.  Curiously  enough,  so  far 
as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned,  I  am  very 
nearly  connected  with  two  of  the  largest 
coalowners  in  England  ;  and  although  I 
quite  admit  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  those  relatives  to  adopt  precisely  my 
own  views,  this  fact  will  relieve  me  of 
any  charge  of  partiality  in  the  matter. 
The  Debate  has  been  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character.  The  hon.  Member  who 
last  addressed  the  House  travelled  over 
a  very  wide  field,  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory result  which  I  have  gathered  from  a 
general  review  of  the  hon.  Member^s 
speech  is  that  he  strongly  favours  the 
Bill.  That  I  consider  to  be  about  the  most 
practical  matter  about  the  speech  be 
delivered.  The  most  interesting  speech 
that  we  have  been  favoured  with  to-daj 
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was,  uudoubtedlj,  the  speech  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.     There  was  great 
uncertainty   as   to   how    the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  would  act  in  regard  to  this 
measure — whether  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  oppose  it,  or  whether  he  would  vote 
for  it.     The  general  probabilities,  so  far 
as  Parliamentary  rumour  went,  were  that 
he  would  abstain  ;  but  I  rejoice  that  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman  did  not  abstain.     I 
hold  that  if  ever  a  gentleman  in  a  great 
public  position  was  obliged  to  vote  for 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  that  person ;  because,  un- 
doubtedly, at  the  General  Election,  before 
his  Midlothian  constituents,  who  embrace 
a  very  considerable  mining  community, 
he  did   give  them   to  understand,  in  a 
manner  which  they  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  mistaking,  that  his  sympathies 
were,   within   certain   limits,   with    this 
movement   for   regulating  the  hours  of 
labour  in  mines  by  law ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  declara- 
tion then  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, which  was  the  first  declaration  that 
proceeded  from   him,  had  the   effect  of 
adding  considerably  to   the  majority  of 
the   right   hon.  Gentleman  at  the  poll. 
Therefore  I  rejoice  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  given  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  the  sanction  of  his  approval 
to  the  new  departure  by  Parliament  upon 
the  Labour  Question.     The  right   hon. 
Gentleman  objected  very  strongly  to  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  casts  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  its  provisions,  if  it  should 
become  law,  upon  the  employer  alone ; 
and  he  deprecated,  and  even  condemned, 
the  exclusive  application  of  penalties  to 
the  employers.     But  I  rather  think  that 
in   all  our  labour  legislation  employers 
have  had  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
violation   of  the  law.    I   think   that  in 
almost   the  whole  range  of  our   labour 
legislation,  with  the  exception  of  under- 
ground regulations  as  to  coal  mines,  the 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  has  been 
up  till   now  cast  upon   the   employers. 
And  the  reason  is  clear.     The  responsi- 
bility of  employer  and  employed  cannot 
possibly  be  brought  into  an  equality,  be- 
cause of  the  far  greater  influence,  power, 
and  resources  which  the  former  possesses, 
either  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out, 
or  to  persuade  those  under  his  influence 
to  evade  it.     It  seems  to  me  a  perfectly 
logical  principle,  so  far  as  the  hours  of 
labour  are  concerned,  that  the  responsi- 


bility should  fall  on    the  employers.     I 
think  the  Hoiise  will  see  that  in  the  Bill 
which  regulates  the  labour  of   railway 
employes^  if  there  are  penalties  they  will 
fall  upon  the  companies.     I  think,  also, 
in  almost  all  the  Factory  Acts  where  the 
employment  of   women  and  children  is 
concerned   the   penalties   fall   upon  the 
employers.     So  that  I  really  venture,  in 
opposition  to  the  view  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  to  argue  that   to  levy 
the  penalty  for  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill,  when  passed,  upon  the  em- 
ployer is  no  new  departure,  but  a  general 
adherence     to    the    principle    that    has 
long     been     adopted     by     Parliament. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  also  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  option  to  this  measure  and 
to  the  mining  industry.     But  to  apply 
that  principle  to  such  an  enormous  in- 
dustry   would   not,    in   my    opinion,    be 
practicable.     You  have  now  an  instance 
of  local  option  in  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  where,  undoubtedly, 
the  mining  community  has  made  special 
arrangements  for  itself.      Those  special 
arrangements  act  with  advantage  to  the 
miners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
but,  as  I  shall  show,  disadvantage  to  the 
rest  of  the  mining  communities,  and  with 
a  considerable  cost  to  the  principle  which 
ought  to  regulate  labour  generally  in  this 
country.      The    mining    community    of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  are,  I  be- 
lieve, united  in  opposition  to  the  Bill ; 
but  what  is  the  aiTangemeut  under  which 
they   work  ?     It   is   an  arrangement  of 
great  advantage  to  the  miners,  and,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  in  its  system,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  worked  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  employers.     But  this  is 
certain — that  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland community,  which   is,  after  all, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  mining  community 
in  Great  Britain,   are   acting  solely  in 
their  own  interests  in  this  matter.     They 
cannot  be  said  to  be  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  general  mining  community  in  Great 
Britain.     What  is  the  arrangement  ?     It 
is  this — that  by  increasing  the  labour  of 
boys  beyond  the  labour  of  boys  in  other 
parts  of  England,  and  considerably  be- 
yond the  labour  of  the  men,  they  are  able 
to  work  two  shifts,  which  means  7^  hours 
a  day  for  the  men  and,  as  shown  before 
the  Labour  Commission,  an  average  of  10^ 
hours  a  day  for  the  boys — one  shift  of 
boys   serving   two   shifts   of   hewers  of 
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coal.  This  maj  be  an  advantageous  ar- 
rangement, but  it  is  not  one  which  will 
commend  itself  to  practical  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment because  of  which  you  would  prevent 
the  general  mining  community  of  the 
country  from  attaining  the  benefits  of  a 
measure  as  to  which  they  have  long  been 
unanimous,  and  upon  which  they  have 
set  their  hearts.  I  put  Durham  and 
Northumberland  aside.  1  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth, 
who  represents  the  Board  of  Trade,  will 
be  able  to  take  part  in  this  Debate ;  but 
with  great  respect  to  him  I  think  he 
ought  to  do  so,  because  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is,  I  believe,  a  great  opponent  of  the 
Eight  Hours  Bill.  He  is  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  arrangement,  the  feature 
which  alone  enables  it  to  be  worked  at  a 
profit — namely,  the  longer  employ- 
ment of  the  boys — the  boys  work- 
ing the  two  shifts  of  the  men. 
Is  the  hon.  Gentleman^s  support  of  that 
arrangement  in  consonance  with  the 
attitude  he  took  up  at  the  Labour  Con- 
ierence  at  Berlin  ?  There,  if  I  recollect 
Tightly,  he  took  up  the  strongest  attitude 
about  the  employment  of  boys,  both  on 
the  ground  of  limits  of  age  and  also  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  they  should 
be  employed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
a  party  to — at  any  rate  he  did  not  dissent 
from — the  decisions  of  that  Conference, 
in  favour  of  the  regulation  of  child 
labour,  to  the  effect  that  the  actual  work 
of  children  below  14  years  should  not 
exceed  six  hours  a  day,  and  should  be 
broken  by  a  rest  of  at  least  half-an-hour. 
Well,  that  disposes,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man agrees  with  those  recommendations, 
of  his  ability  to  give  the  slightest  sup- 
port to  the  hours  of  labour  worked  by 
the  boys  in  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. A  great  many  of  the  boys  in  the 
Durham  and  Northumberland  mines  are 
under  1 4  years  of  age.  I  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  tell  the  House  what 
there  is  peculiar  about  Durham  and 
Northumberland  which  would  justify  the 
hours  of  labour  of  boys  exceeding  those 
of  the  men  by  30  per  cent,  and  justify 
the  House  in  not  passing  this  Bill  into 
law.  That  will  be  a  very  interesting 
point  which  many  hon.  Members  would 
like  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  deal 
with.  But  I  pass  away  from  that  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr, 
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who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
That  was  the  speech  of  an  employer. 
Through  all  that  speech  and  the  in- 
genious arguments  which  he  brought 
against  the  Bill  there  rang  the  note  of 
an  employer.  There  was  very  little  con- 
sideration, I  thought,  for  the  rights  of 
labour.  There  was  a  curious  thing  in 
that  speech.  The  hon.  Member  has 
great  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  the 
employer  and  the  capitalist,  and  the 
owner  of  what  we  may  call  property  in 
a  personal  form  so  far  as  regards  coal- 
mines. But  where  are  his  sympathies 
when  other  subjects  touching  personal  pro- 
perty come  before  Parliament  ?  Does 
he  sympathise  with  the  property  rights 
of  the  clergy,  or  with  the  property  rights 
of  the  landlords  in  Wales  ?  Does  he 
sympathise  with  any  other  form 
of  property,  or  is  he  prepared  to 
defend  the  rights  of  any  other 
form  of  property  except  the  particu- 
lar rights  of  the  coal  owners  ? 
He  talked  of  the  ballot  he  had  taken 
in  a  colliery  in  which  he  is  personally 
interested — ^in  fact,  he  used  the  ex- 
pression "  my  "  colliery — and  even  in 
that  ballot  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  favour  of  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  by  law  amongst 
those  miners.  No  doubt,  he  ^id,  there 
were  500  who  abstained.  That  leads 
me  to  a  much  larger  question,  which  was 
noticed  by  The  Daily^  News  this  moTumg, 
The  hon.  Member  avers  that  the  number 
of  miners  who  have  expressed  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  this  proposition  is 
250,000,  and  that  there  has  been  a  much 
smaller  minority  of  the  miners  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  who  have  expressed 
an  adverse  opinion  ;  but  The  Daily  News 
asserts  that  there  are  upwards  of  400,000 
miners  who  have  expressed  an  opinion 
overtly.  I  put  it  to  hon.  Members,  Does 
the  House  of  Commons  suppose  that  in 
the  case  of  a  great  industry  like  the 
mining  industry,  which  has  been  moving 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  by  law,  and 
where  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  workers 
have  pronounced  in  favour  of  such  limi- 
tation, the  abstention  of  a  minority  from 
absolutely  recording  their  opinions  does 
not  denote  acquiescence  iu  the  principle 
rather  than  opposition  to  it  ?  If  this 
measure  is  going  to  bring  upon  the 
miners  all  the  evils  which  the  owners 
prophecy  and  all  the  disasters,  do  you 
think    that    400,000    miners    in    Great 
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Britain  are  so  stupid  and  have  such  little 
knowledge   of    their   own    business  and 
interests  that  they  will  not  be  as  ready 
to    reject   it   as    any    employer  ?      The 
House    has   before   it   the  fact  that  an 
enormous  majority  of    the  -miners  have 
come  to  Parliament  and  have  asked  for 
limitation,  and  that  no  appreciable  num- 
ber have  asked  Parliament  not  to  yield 
the  claim.     That  is  a  very  strong  fact 
indeed,  and  I  think  we  are  justified,  and 
people  well  acquainted  with  miners  are 
justified,  in   holding,    and   do    hold,  the 
opinion    that    the    overwhelming,    pre- 
ponderating majority  of  the  mining  com- 
munity are   in   favour  of  this  measure. 
Well,  Sir,  a  little  difference  has  arisen  as 
to    whether    the   eight   hours   is   to   be 
reckoned    as   from  bank    to  bank   or  as 
from  the  face  of  the  coal.     I   think  that 
is  a  question  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Second  Reading  of 
this  Bill.     It  is  a  question  of  pure  detail, 
which  can  be  decided  with  the  greatest 
possible   advantage   in    Committee,   and 
the  opinions  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  that  question  will  probably  then  guide 
the  House  in  its  decision.     But  I  would 
suggest  that  possibly  the  theory  of  local 
option,    which    the    First   Lord   of   the 
Treasury  is  so  much  in  favour  of,  might 
be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  a  difference 
of  that  kind.     Perhaps  there  would  be 
no  great  harm  in  trying  to  make  accommo- 
dation in  the   principle  of  local    option 
in  certain  localities,  some  of  which  might 
favour  the  system  of  limitation  of  hours 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  others  of  which 
might  favour  the  principle  based  on  the 
arrangement  from  the  face  of  the  coal. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  a  matter  which 
ought  to  restrain  the  House  from  dealing 
with   this  Bill.     The  hon.   Member  for 
Merthyr    differed   from   my   right    hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
(Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  in   his   view   that 
the  limitation  of  hours  of  labour  by  law 
would    not    have    any   appreciably    bad 
effect   on    the  output  of  coal.     I   think 
that  the  principle  laid  down  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend   the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham is  one  which    may   work    out 
well   in   practice.     I  do  not  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr 
that    such    limitation   would    uecessarilv 
diminish  the  output.     The  hon.  Member 
was  forced  to  admit  that  under  voluntary 
arrangement   for  limiting   the   hours  of 
labour  no  diminution  of  output  has  fol- 


lowed ;  but  he  attributed  that  entirely  to 
the  voluntary  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  he  argued  that  voluntary 
arrangements  between  capital  and  labour 
have  far  greater  power  and  usefulness 
than  any  interference  by  Parliament  can 
have.  I  think  that  is  a  very  disputable 
position  to  take  up.  If  we  see  that,  in 
an  increasing  number  of  industries,  from 
day  to  day  employers  and  workmen  are 
coming  together  to  dimiush  the  hours  of 
labour  on  purely  voluntary  principles, 
and  that  the  arrangement  is  a  profitable 
one  and  not  a  losing  one,  why 
should  Parliament  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  demand  of  an  enormous  industry 
which  comes  and  appeals  to  us  to  secure 
to  them,  without  dispute  or  violence,  this 
tremendous  l>enefit  ?  But  is  not  this  a 
general  principle  which  we  can  lay  down 
as  regards  the  diminution  of  the  output 
and  consequent  loss  to  the  mining 
community  ?  If  the  price  of  coal  is  low, 
is  it  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  mining 
community  that  the  output  should  be 
limited  ?  Have  there  not  been  cases 
where  employers  and  employes  have 
come  together  to  diminish  the  output 
because  the  price  was  low  ?  That  is  not 
considered  a  disadvantage,  if  it  operates 
when  the  price  of  coal  is  low.  But 
suppose  the  price  is  high,  then  the 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  cannot 
produce  the  smallest  loss  to  the  profits. 
Nothing  would  lower  the  price  so  quickly 
as  a  very  great  output,  and  a  rush  into 
the  coal  industry,  which  this  Bill  would 
certainly  tend  to  check,  and  which,  if 
you  do  not  pass  it,  is  always  a  danger 
when  the  price  of  coal  rises.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  price  of  coal  is  lower  high, 
the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  will 
not  be  a  disadvantage,  but  rather  an 
advantage.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Chester-le-Street,  speaking  from  the 
employers'  "plank,"  like  all  employers, 
said  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
principle  that  men  should  not  work  more 
than  eight  hoars  a  day  underground. 
But  his  support  is  fallacious,  because  he 
couples  it  with  the  condition  that  if  the 
hours  are  reduced  the  wages  should  be. 
reduced.  That  shows  that  bis  support  isi 
not  very  sincere.  That  enables  me  to 
lay  down  what  I  consider  a  principle 
— that  wages  have  absolutely  no  connec- 
tion  with  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  by  law.  ["  Oh  ! "]  None  what- 
ever.    The   limitation    of   the  hours  of 
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,  labour  is  a  matter  which  Parliament,  in 
its  position  as  a  great  State  power,  may 
consider  from  many  points  of  view — from 
the  point  of  view  of  policy,  of  sanitation, 
of  the  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  wages  are  purely  a 
question  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. Whatever  the  hours  of  labour 
may  be,  the  men,  whether  they  work 
eight  hours  or  10,  may  make  the  same 
bargain  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
["Oh  ! "]  Certainly.  Itispurely  a  question 
for  the  employers  and  the  employed.  The 
question  of  wages  is  one  with  which 
Parliament  can  never  interfere,  but  it 
.may  interfere  with  the  hours  of  labour. 
That  proposition  is  not  denied,  and,  there- 
fore, I' hold  it  as  conclusive  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  wages  which 
are  paid  and  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  work  by  Parliament.  ["  Oh,  oh  I  "] 
Certainly  not,  l)ecause  no  matter  what 
the  hours,  if  the  price  of  the  article  about 
which  the  law  is  passed  falls,  wages  will 
naturally  have  a  tendency  to  fall,  and  if 
the  price  of  the  article  rises  wages  have  a 
tendency  to  rise,  and  employers  will  not 
be  able  to  resist  that  tendency.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Durham  is  a  great  employer 
of  labour,  and  he  turns  into  ridicule  every 
-argument  in  favour  of  the  men.  He 
does  nothing  but  sneerat  the  proposition. 
But  I  would  advise  him,  instead  of 
sneering  at  the  proposition,  to  dispute  it 
and  argue  against  it,  and  show  that  it  is 
wrong.  I  tell  employers  if  they  think 
that  because  Parliament  passes  an  Eight 
Hours  Bill  for  the  mining  community 
therefore  they  can  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  men 

Mr.  JOICE  Y  :  I  did  not  say  I  wished 
to  reduce  their  wages. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  I  took  the 
Jjon.  Member's  words  down.  I  say  if 
the  employers  think  that  they  will  be 
making  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  they 
ever  made,  and  will  probably  land  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  greatest  struggles 
they  ever  had  to  engage  in,  and  in  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  come  off  best.  I 
am  not  one  of  those — and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it — who  attach  ex- 
clusive and  predominant  importance  in 
social  questions  of  this  kind  to  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  political  economy. 
I  do  not  care  for  the  dry  and  dusty 
platitudes  to  which  we  Kre  treated  con- 
tinually by  the  representatives  of  the 
laissez  ailer   school.     I    believe   firmly 
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that  the  instincts  of  labour,  which  in  its 
higher  relations,  and  even  in  its  lower, 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  intelligent 
training  and  education,  will  guide  labour 
just  as  intelligently  in  its  own  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  politico-economical  doc- 
trines of  employers  and  capitalists.  That 
may  sound  a  very  shocking  heresy,  but 
it  is  a  heresy  I  have  grasped  and  em- 
braced for  some  time,  and  upon  which  I 
certainly  shall  not  relax  my  hold.  The 
question  before  Parliament  is  this — will 
Parliament,  on  the  application  of  a 
gigantic  industry,  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion by  legislation,  or  does  it  intend  to 
leave  it  to  be  settled  by  the  efforts  which 
mining  organisations  can  make,  efforts  in 
the  nature  of  force,  of  violent  combina- 
tion, and  of  a  universal  strike  ?  I  put 
it  to  this  Parliament  of  1892  with  its 
great  experience  in  dealing  with  social 
questions.  Are  you  going  this  afternoon, 
sympathising  as  you  do  with  the  general 
mass  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  to  say — 
"  We  will  not  endeavour  to  settle  this 
great  question  by  legislation  —  by  a 
measure  which  will  have  every  chance  of 
being  carefully  framed,  and  therefore  of 
being  accepted  ;  but  we  will  leave  it  to 
be  settled  by  the  men  themselves."  Will 
you  say — "  We  employers  will  ffght  the 
demands  of  the  men,  not  caring  what 
may  be  lost  and  how  much  the  industries 
and  the  commercial  community  of  the 
country  may  suffer  ?  "  That  is  the  posi- 
tion you  will  be  taking  up  if  you  reject 
this  Bill  this  afternoon.  Such  a  change 
has  come  over  the  feelings  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  one  side  and  the  other  that  I  know 
gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
have  expressed  sympathy,  and  some  have 
gone  further  than  an  expression  of  syna- 
pathy,  with  the  demand  for  a  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labour  by  law.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  demand  except  the  employers  and 
those  who  sympathise  with  the  great  power 
of  capital  ?  They  are  absolutely  unani- 
mous. Therefore  this  Bill  must  be  carried, 
and  what  makes  it  a  certainty  is  the  direct 
and  unqualified  support  it  has  received 
from  the  Government.  I  hail  this  new 
departure  of  Parliament  in  the  view  it 
takes  of  the  labour  interests,  and  I  trust 
that  that  departure  will  not  be  arreted, 
but  that  it  will  pursue  its  course  slowly, 
steadily,  wisely,  and,  above  all,  justly.  I 
trust  that  the  demands  of  labour  when 
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thej  are  brought  before  ParliaraeDt,  when 
the  J  are  reasonable,  moderate,  and  in- 
teliigent,  will  receive  the  favourable 
eoDsideration  of  every  hon.  Member  of 
the  House. 

Mr.    MATHER    (Lancashire,    S.E., 
Gorton)  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy 
more  than  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of 
the  House,  and  he  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  speak,  only  on  the  ground  that 
he  had    made   labour  questions  a  great 
study  for  some  years.     Though  an  em- 
ployer of  labour,  he  desired  to   express 
unbiassed     and    unprejudiced    opinions, 
formed  in  the  interests  not  of  employers, 
but  of  working  men.     He  felt  that  the 
stability  and  progress  of  the  great  in- 
dustries  of  the   country  depended  on  a 
wide  extension  of  Trade  Unions.  Through 
these  Unions  they  had  obtained  conditions 
of  industrial   success   and   peace  which 
they  certainly  could  not  have  had  without 
them,  and  in  the  coal  trade  the  triumphs 
of    the    Unions    had    been    marvellous. 
When  he  looked  at  the  achievements  of 
the   National  Federation  of   Miners    he 
was   amazed   at  the  success  which  had 
attended  their  efforts,  not  only  in  reducing 
the  hours  of   labour,  but   in  increasing 
wages   and  in  other  directions.     There- 
fore, as  a  friend  to  Trade  Unions,  and  be- 
lieving they  were  a  necessity  to  the  in- 
dustrial   world,   he   would  suggest  that 
Parliament    should    encourage  them    in 
every     way.       He     was    anxious     that 
nothing  should   be  done   in  that  House 
which  should  undermine  them,  or  prevent 
them  obtaining  in  a  manly  and  independent 
way  what  they  considered  necessary  for 
the  masses  of  the  workers  throughout  the 
country.     In     relation    to     the    matter 
before  the  House,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  power  of  the  mining    Trade    Unions 
had  not  been   sufficient   to   enable  them 
to   induce    employers   to    recognise   the 
justice^      urgency,     and     necessity      of 
their  demand  ;   and  he  thought  that  the 
better   and   quicker   way   to   carry    out 
their    wishes    would     be    not   to    pass 
this  inflexible   and  uniform  Act,   which 
paid      no     regard      to     local     circum- 
stances, but  to  give  the  Unions  power 
to    enforce    their    demands     upon    the 
employers  if  and  after  friendly  negotia- 
tions had   failed.     The   Prime    Minister 
had  said  that  a  demand  existed  for  some 
«ach  legislation;  but  he  guarded  himself 
expressly  against  interfering  with  local 
control,  and  said  that  the  Third  Reading 


would  not  have  his  support  unless  the 
mining  industries  in  particular  portions 
of   the   country   had    power   to  exclude 
themselves   from    the    operation  of   the 
Bill.     If  that  was  to  be  the  outcome  of 
this  movement  the  raison  (Tetre  for  the 
measure   in  the  eyes    of    its   supporters 
would  disappear,   and   they    would    not 
thank  the  House  of  Commons  for  passing 
a  measure  that  did  not  establish  equality 
of  hours  simultaneously  throughout  the 
land.     Now,  speaking  in  the  interests  of 
the  men,  and  not  for  the  employers,  he 
thought     it     would     be      possible     to 
give  the  Trade  Unions  by  legislation  the 
power   they    wanted — namely,   enabling 
powers,  that  after  friendly  negotiations 
with  the  employers  on  the  subject  had 
failed  they  should  be  able  to  dedde  for 
themselves  what  constituted  a  working 
day,  provision   being  made  that   before 
such    decision    was    enforced    attempts 
must  be  made   in   conference   with  the 
employers  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  under- 
standing.    Trade    Unions    had    proved 
themselves    to   be   a   true  Conservative 
force  in  connection  with  the  industries  of 
the  country,    and  the   time  had  arrived 
when    they   should    have   the   enabling 
power    he   had   suggested,   and   assume 
the   responsibility    if   they  exercised  it. 
They  had  often  influenced  the  House  itself, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  hon.  Members  had 
felt  their  influence  in  the  constituencies, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  confidence 
should   not    be   reposed   in   them.      He 
objected  to  a  Bill  which  was  a  rigid,  cast- 
iron  measure,  and  which  would  make  one 
uniform  regulation  throughout  the  country 
while  destroying   the   inherent  right  of 
Trade  Unions  to  decide  for   themselves 
what   should    be   the   hours   of    labour. 
Though  he  could  not  vote  for  the  Bill, 
he   would   not   vote   against    it — ["Oh, 
oh  I  "] — ^and  should  abstain  from  voting 
altogether.      He   did   not  agree  that,  if 
they  had   the  power  he  had  suggested, 
and   could   determine   their  own   hours, 
wages  would  follow  in  the  same  groove, 
for  wages  depended  necessarily  upon  the 
state  of  trade,  and  not  only  on  the  number 
of  hours  worked.     Capital  possessed  not 
only  money  but  property,  but  the  labour- 
ing man  had  but  one  possession  in  the 
world — that  was,  his  skill  and  labour — 
and  he  believed  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
dispose  of  that  skill  and  labour  according 
to  his  own  will   and  pleasure  in   great 
combinations  —  not    individual  ly  —  com- 
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binatioDS  to  whom  should  be  committed 
altogether  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
what  should  constitute  a  working  day. 
They  had  done  that  by  agitation  in  the 
past,  and  the  time  had  now  come  when 
the  House  should  give  legislative  sanction 
to  Trade  Unions  to  that  extent — that  in 
matters  dealing  with  hours  of  labour  they 
should  have  the  ultimate  decision  for 
themselves.  If  that  were  done,  em- 
ployers would  take  up  a  different  attitude 
with  regard  to  labour.  Knowing  that 
the  ultimate  power  must  be  exercised  by 
the  great  combinations  of  working  men, 
they  would  approach  questiois  affecting 
labour  interests  in  an  amicable  spirit  with  a 
view  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  and  to 
avoid  dispute.  But  if  a  measure  of  this 
rigid  character  were  passed,  it  would 
drive  in  a  wedge  between  capital  and 
labour  and  create  a  greater  breach  than 
had  ever  separated  them  before.  It 
would  establish  a  fixed,  rigid,  universal 
rule  of  trade  from  John  o'  Groats  to  the 
Land^s  End,  and  in  his  opinion  that 
policy  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  miners  and  of  the  trade  by  which 
they  lived.  Holding  these  views,  he 
could  not  vote  with  his  friends  in  support 
of  the  Bill,  but  he  would  not  register  his 
vote  against  it — ["  Oh  I  "] — because,  as 
he  had  already  said,  he  was  in  favour  of 
legislative  action  to  a  certain  extent. 

♦Sir  C.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Forest  of 
Dean)  said,  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  was 
so  late  that  he  would  not  do  as  he  should 
have  liked — that  was  to  say,  follow  other 
speakers  through  many  points.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
was,  in  his  opinion,  right  in  saying  that, 
holding  the  opinions  he  did,  he  should 
abstain  from  voting  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hon.  Member  was  justified  in 
abstaining  from  voting  against  the  Bill, 
seeing  that  he  was  in  favour  of  State 
intervention  for  the  control  of  the  hours 
of  labour  in  mines.  He  should  have 
liked,  had  there  been  time,  to  have  gone 
into  the  speech  of  the  Mover  of  the 
Amendment,  and  to  have  dealt  with  the 
figures  as  to  Welsh  opinion,  as  he  knew 
something  about  the  opinion  of  the  Welsh 
miners.  Indeed,  he  had  twice  been  sent 
for  to  the  constituency  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber himself  to  help  in  the  organisation  of 
a  very  feeble  union  of  Aberdare  and 
Merthvr  miners.  The  hon.  Member's 
opinion     was     an     opinion     which      in 
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South  Wales  almost  stood  alone* 
It  was  the  opinion  of  a  district  that 
was  not  well  organised — which  was  not 
worked  up  as  was  the  remainder  of 
South  Wales.  In  the  Rhondda  district 
the  men  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  As  a 
matte/ of  fact,  the  objection  of  Aberdare 
and  Merthyr  to  the  Bill  was  the  objection 
of  one  man.  It  was  as  to  the  "  bank 
to  Imnk  "  question,  which,  as  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  said,  was  a  matter 
that  did  not  touch  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  which  could  be  dealt  with  in 
Committee.  But  the  hon.  Member  had 
not  made  a  suggestion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  dealt  with  in  Committee* 
The  view  of  the  hon.  Member,  on  thi» 
question,  was  certainly  not  shared  by 
more  than  10,000  or  15,000  miners  in  the 
whole  of  Wales.  Th^  case  with  regard 
to  local  option  was  a  very  different 
matter — indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  ex- 
clusively the  matter  upon  which  the 
history  of  the  Bill  would  turn.  The 
real  objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  taken 
by  Northumberland  and  Durham ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  suggested  that  the  proper  way  of 
carrying  out  local  option  would  be  to 
give  it  all  over  the  country,  and  to  give 
it  to  Trade  Unions.  The  suggestion 
conveyed  in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech, 
was  of  a  contrary  kind,  for  he  seemed  to 
point  to  the  exemption  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  from  the  Bill.  Now, 
it  seemed  to  him  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  that  any 
such  exemption  would  be  grossly  unfair. 
It  would  be  unfair  and  dishonest  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  and 
those  Members  whose  names  were  on 
the  back  of  it,  to  throw  over  the  case  of 
the  boys  and  lads  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  as  to  which  they  had  said 
so  much.  Theirs  was  a  case  for  which, 
above  all  others,  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  were  solicitous.  They  had  gone  up 
and  down  the  country  advocating  the 
claims  of  those  young  people,  and  the 
case  of  the  boys  was  the  one  for  which, 
above  all  others,  they  asked  for  the  Bill ; 
therefore,  it  seemed  to  him  tiiat  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  objectors  and  to  throw 
over  the  boys  would  be  monstrous.  He 
was  also  bound  to  say  that  he  sympa- 
thised with  the  objections  of  the  colliery 
owners  to  local  option,  and  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  some  owners  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  there  could  be  no  doubt* 
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What  was  the  strength  of  the  objections 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham  ?  If 
there  was  an  overwhelming  opposition 
there,  no  doubt  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  would 
be  greatly  increased.  Judging  by  the 
test  of  numbers,  he  admitted  that 
Northumberland  and  Durham  were 
against  the  Bill ;  but  he  wanted  to  ask 
whether  that  was  an  opinion  which  time 
would  not  change  ?  The  Prime  Minister 
carefully  avoided  going  into  details  on  this 
question.  He  had  not  gone  into  the 
difficulties  of  local  option.  He  had 
merely  thrown  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 
No  doubt,  when  trade  was  good,  the  eight 
hours  could  be  won  in  large  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  miners  were  not  only 
not  favourable  to,  but  they  were  bitterly 
and  rightly  opposed  to  a  partial  acquisition 
by  law  of  shorter  hours  ;  and  he  might 
warn  those  who  gave  some  countenance 
to  the  Bill,  but  who  were  favourable  to 
limiting  its  application  to  certain  districts, 
that  they  had  better  carry  their  votes  to 
the  other  side,  for  the  miners  were 
pootedly  opposed  to  any  such  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  it  might  even  be  better 
that  the  Bill  should  on  the  present 
occasion  be  lost,  without  the  support  of 
those  who  held  those  views,  rather  than 
carried  by  their  help  with  the  certainty 
of  its  being  altered  in  Committee.  To 
those  who  honestly  believed .  in  the 
wisdom  of  accomplishing  the  change  by 
Trade  Union  effort,  he  must  point  out  that, 
when  so  won,  the  shorter  hours  would 
extend  again  if  the  trade  was  bad.  There 
would  be  no  security,  none  of  that  cer- 
tainty which  the  owners  themselves  much 
needed.  There  would  be  strikes  to  get 
short  hours,  strikes  to  keep  them  ;  and, 
after  they  were  lost  in  moments  of  bad 
trade,  strikes  to  win  them  back  again. 
It  "yv^as  doubtful  as  regarded  very  many 
districts  whether  they  could  be  won  by 
Trade  Union  effort,  that  was  by  strike. 
The  case  of  the  Glasgow  blast-furnace 
men  was  most  instructive.  Scotch  Unions 
were  not  good  ;  but,  for  Scotland,  the 
Glasgow  fiu-nacemen  had  been  well- 
organised.  While  in  parts  of  England 
blast-furnace  men  worked  eight  hour 
shifts  for  seven  days  a  week,  the  Glasgow 
men  worked  12  hour  shifts  for  seven  days 
a  week  ;  and  when  they  changed  from 
the  day  shift  to  the  night  shift  (that  was 
once  a  fortnight),  they  worked  24  hours 
fitraight    on    end.       We    were    greatly 


behind  other  countries  in  this  matter.  In 
France,  for  example,  the  hours  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  by  the 
blast-furnace  men  were  prohibited  by  law* 
Yet,  although  they  struck  upon  the  particu- 
lar point  of  Sunday  labour,  on  which  they 
had,  it  might  be  thought,  Scotch  public 
opinion  with  them,  and  although  their 
good  Union  carried  out  a  well-managed 
strike,  they  had  failed — they  had  been 
beaten.  The  greatest  of  all  the  objec- 
tions to  Trade  Union  effort  in  the  matter 
was  that  it  meant  local  option,  and 
that  local  option  would  be  monstrously 
unfair,  and  ought  to  be  opposed  by  all 
their  efforts.  Sooner  by  far  wait ;  let 
this  Bill  be  beaten,  and  let  local  optionists 
be  converted,  than  carry  it  as  a  local  ^ 
option  measure.  How  monstrously  un- 
fair it  would  be  to  owners  like  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Nottingham,  or  like  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Chester- 
field Division  of  Derbyshire,  that  his 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Chester-le- 
Street  Division  of  Durham,  who  com- 
peted with  them,  should  be  unaffected  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  Bill,  while  they 
should  be  put  to  the  cost  and  trouble 
which  must  be  involved  in  any  change 
of  system  I  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chesterfield  supported  the  pre- 
sent measure  ;  but  he  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  support  it  unless  it  was  to  apply 
to  all  alike.  He  himself  had  opposed 
two  Bills  in  the  present  Session  ;  one  of 
which  affected  all  trades,  and  the  other 
the  coal  trade  only  (namely,  the  Mining 
Boards  Bill).  The  difficulty  of  work- 
ing local  option  was  considerable.  One 
scheme  was  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
men  only.  But  in  this  case  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  blast- 
furnaces would  be  damped  -  down  or 
blown  out  on  Sundays,  and  the  masters 
said  that  if  this  was  done,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  on  their  occupation. 
He  thought,  for  his  part,  that  Par- 
liamentary interference  would  be  far 
better  for  the  masters  than  this  arrange- 
ment of  local  option.  Local  option 
might  be  applicable  to  shop  hours, 
and  had  been  so  applied  in  the  Colony 
of  Victoria  ;  but  coal-getting  was  not  a 
local  matter  like  retail  dealing,  and  local 
option  in  coal-getting  would  mean  local 
strikes.  The  Bills  he  named  had  not 
successfully  overcome  the  difficulties. 
The  Conservative  Bill  proposed  that  all 
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over  21  years  of  age,  among  the  men, 
should  vote.  This  excluded  the  boys 
and  lads,  and  included  the  bank-hands 
and  the  stone-men  of  Northumberland, 
and  Durham,  so  that  all  the  pit-brow 
women  and  top-men  voted  who  worked  in 
the  light  of  day,  but  not  the  lads  who 
slaved  as  hand-putters  in  Northumberland, 
and  for  whom  the  change  was  needed. 
A  hewer,  who  worked  five  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  for  his  total  day  at  the 
coal  face,  would  vote,  and  vote  very 
possibly  in  the  way  which  was  described 
by  his  leaders  as  "  against  eight  hours  "; 
and  the  stonemen,  who  had  a  fixed  day  of 
eight  hours,  would  vote  with  some  in- 
difference to  the  result.  But  the  lad, 
who  voted  in  the  minority  in  the 
Northumberland  Trade  Union  ballot, 
would  not  even  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
minority  under  this  Conservative  Bill. 
The  Liberal  Bill  proposed  much  the  same 
mode  of  voting,  but  applied  to  Unionists 
only,  and  excluded  all  the  non-unionist 
workers.  When  he  spoke  of  the  minority 
in  Northumberland,  he  was  answered 
by  the  Member  for  the  Morpeth  Division 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  declared 
that  local  option  in  this  matter  was 
necessary,  because  there  was  a  minority 
— a  powerful  minority,  he  hinted — in  the 
Federation  districts.  Those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  this  Bill, 
according  to  the  hon.  Member,  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves.  So  far  as  he 
knew — and  he  had  been  in  every  mining 
county  except  Cumberland,  and  had 
talked  to  the  men  in  great  numbers  of 
different  pits — the  dissent,  so  far  as  the 
men  went,  practically  consisted  of  one 
individual.  He  was  an  excellent  friend 
of  his,  for  whom  he  had  twice  been  down 
to  speak  towards  the  strengthening  of 
his  Union,  which  was  rather  weak, 
although  it  should  be  strong,  being 
situated  in  the  district  of  Merthyr  and 
Aberdare.  The  gentleman  of  whom  he 
spoke  was  the  agent  for  some  thousand 
miners  ;  but  he  had  to  regret  that  only 
half  the  miners  of  the  small  district  were 
in  union,  and  that,  their  contributions 
being  only  6d.  a  month,  instead  of  6d.  a 
week  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  Union  was 
a  feeble  one.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
let  them  agree,  if  they  liked,  that  this 
small  Union  agreed  with  big  good  friend. 
Vj^hat  was  their  dissent  ?  Only  that 
the<y  wished  for  eight  hours'  work  at  the 
face\by  law,  instead  of  eight  hours  from 
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bank  to  bank.  Supposing  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  this  little  district,  they 
could  hardly  be  claimed  as  opponents  of 
the  Bill.  The  real  objection  to  the  Bill 
was  the  objection  from  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  The  Northumberland  and 
Durham  representatives  maintained  that 
the  Federation  districts  were  not  agreed. 
He,  knowing  something  of  the  matter, 
ventured  to  assert  that  the  minority  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  was  far 
greater,  not  only  relatively  but  abso- 
lutely, than  the  minority  in  the  rest  of 
the  county.  North  Wales,  South  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  all  the  mining  counties 
except  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
were  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  had 
never  known  any  question  upon  which 
there  was  so  small  a  minority.  The 
Members  for  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham pointed  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  of  a  "  buttyman " 
from  Derbyshire  ;  but  the  opinion  of 
Derbyshire  would  be  collected  in  the 
Constitutional  way  from  the  votes  of  the 
Derbyshire  Members  in  the  Division, 
The  Members  for  Northumberland  and 
Durham  of  whom  he  spoke  were  favour- 
able to  Home  Rule  and  to  the  Welsh 
Suspensory  Bill.  When  the  Ulster  Pro- 
testants maintained  that  nearly  half 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  against  Home 
Rule,  and  when  the  Church  Party  argued 
that  a  large  and  increasing  portion  of 
the  Welsh  people  favoured  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  those  gentlemen  always 
pointed  to  the  votes  respectively  of  the 
Irish  and  of  the  Welsh  Members.  He 
applied  to  them  the  same  test,  and  asked 
where,  in  any  mining  districts  in  the 
Kingdom  outside  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  were  the  minority  who  were 
opposed  to  the  eight  hours  by  law  ?  The 
only  question  really  worth  examining  in 
detail  was  that  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  Their  opponents  from  those 
counties  argued  on  two  lines;  on 
principle,  which  he  had  already  dealt 
with,  principle  which  was  real  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  but  which  was  hardly 
real  from  them,  as  th^y  had  formerly 
advocated  Trades  Union  effort  to  shorten 
hours  everywhere,  by  a  pressure  which 
amounted  to  the  same  compulsion  on  the 
individual  as  State  compulsion,  and  the 
impossibility  of  applying  the  new  system 
to  themselves,  which  he  had  partly  dealt 
with  under  the  head  of  local  option.  The 
evidence     from     Northumberland     and 
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Durham  before  the  Labour  Commission, 
so  far  as  it  had   been  published,  could 
not   be   trusted.     He   regretted   for   his 
part   that   the    Federation   miners,   and 
especially  those  of  Yorkshire,  had   not 
been    represented    on   the  -Commission, 
because  if   the  Yorkshire  President,  or 
Secretary,   or   Agent,  had  been  on  the 
Commission  there  would  have  been  ex- 
,  amination  on  that  evidence  which  would 
have    turned    it    inside   out.      His   hon. 
Friend    the   Member  for   the   Rhondda 
Division  of  Glamorganshire  was  on  the 
Commission,    and     was     favourable    to 
statutory  limitation  of  hours,  but  it  was 
a    long    way     from     South    Wales    to 
Durham,   and   the    circumstances    were 
very  different.     He  had  gone  to  North- 
umberland   and    Durham    because    the 
evidence  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  unsatis- 
factory, and  at  many  pits  which  he  had 
visited,  without  giving  his  name,  he  had 
asked  the  questions  which  it  had  sug- 
gested.    The   men   worked,  as   he   had 
said,  a  very  short  day.     The   stonemen 
who  did  the  repairs  to  roof  vand  put  in 
the  timber  were  day-men  at  eight  hours. 
The  boys  worked  10  hours  a  day,  with  a 
sufficient  limitation  on  one  day  a  week, 
by  means  of  extra  boys,  to  bring  them 
within  the  legal  54  ;  and  the  lads  worked 
10     hours     a     day     on     11      days     in 
each   14.     All  admitted    that   this    was 
hard    on     the     boys     and     lads ;     but 
their      Northumberland     and      Durham 
friends  told  them  in  the  House  that  it 
was  impossible  to  adopt  any  other  sys- 
tem.    There  were  those  who  thought  it 
was  selfish  for  hewers  who  worked  six 
hours,  and  stonemen  who  worked  a  fixed 
eight  hour  day,  to  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  short  hours  to  the  boys  and  lads 
who  worked  for    10.     The   reply   made 
before  the  Commission  was  that  the  boys' 
work  was  not  so  hard,  although  it  was 
wished     that     their     hours    should    be 
shortened  :  a  highly  Platonic  wish  was 
this,  when  it  was  declared  in  the  same 
breath    that    there    were    no    means    of 
shortening  them.     There  were  no  means 
indeed  except  by  the  Bill,  for  they  would 
never   be   shortened,   it    was    admitted, 
otherwise.     A  plan  had  been  suggested 
at  the  Commission  by  which   the  hours 
of  the  boys  and  lads  might  be  shortened. 
At    the    present    moment    in    the   two 
counties  Che  system    of  working  which 
was    usual,    which    was    indeed   falsely 
described  to  the   Commission   as   being 


universal,  was  that  there  was  one  shift 
of  boys  to  two  shifts  of  hewers.  It  was 
suggested  that  there  should  be  three 
shifts  of  hewers  and  two  shifts  of  boys. 
The  reply  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
boys,  that  it  would  involve  early- 
morning  calling,  and  that  it  would  not 
give  time  for  cooling  and  ventilation  and 
repair.  Asking  questions  which  seemed 
to  have  other  motives,  he  had  found  that 
tliere  were  "  plenty  of  boys,"  and  that 
great  numbers  could  be  obtaine<l  at  the 
present  rate  of  wages.  A  Return  which 
had  been  prepared  showed  that  in 
Durham  this  system  was  adopted  in  14 
pits  which  were  named,  and  that  in 
addition  a  large  number  of  pits,  the 
names  of  which  were  not  given,  had  been 
working  on  this  system  since  the  Durham 
strike.  He  visited  three  such  pits  him- 
self. These  boys  worked  over  eight 
hours,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  their  hours  were  reduced,  though 
not  sufficiently  by  this  plan.  In  North- 
umberland and  Durham  at  the  present 
time  the  men  were  working  a  very  short 
number  of  hours — in  many  cases  less 
than  six  hours,  in  some  instances  not 
more  than  five  hours  and  20  minutes — 
and  yet  the  boys  were  working  for  10 
and  lOi  hours. 

♦Mr. "J.  WILSON  (Durham,  Mid.): 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  would  be  more 
correct  in  stating  that  the  men  were 
down  the  pits  seven  hours  and  the  boys 
10  hours. 

Sir  C.  DILKE  said,  he  would  accept 
that  statement  of  the  case  to  the  extent 
that  the  men  were  down  the  pit  over  six 
hours  and  the  boys  10  hours.  The  boys 
worked  at  least  nine  hours  a  day.  He 
had  been  down  a  good  many  pits  and 
had  talked  to  a  good  many  of  the  boys. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  hon.  Members  for 
Wansbeck,  Morpeth,  and  Mid  Durham 
that  the  present  system  was  hard  on  the 
boys,  and  they  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  changed,  but  asserted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  change  it.  They 
made  no  proposal  to  change  it,  and  did 
not  even  indicate  that  at  some  future  time 
a  change  would  be  proposed.  There  was 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  work  of  the  boys  was  hard  or  not. 
But  if  the  work  was  not  hard,  why  should 
the  miners  be  so  careful  to  put  in  the 
second  place  on  the  programme  of  their 
Association  a  reduction  of  the  hours  to 
eight  ?     No  doubt  some  of  the  witnesses 
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who  garve  evidence  in  London  said  the  work 
was  not  hard,  and  that  the  hewers  and 
stonemen  had  much  more  laborious  work. 
That  was  a  very  misleading  statement, 
for  the  work  for  boys  was  really  hard. 
Many  of  them  were  under  1 4  years  of  age. 
There  were,  he  knew,  not  many  boys,  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  in  the 
Durham  and  Northumberland  mines,  but 
there  were  an  enormous  number  of 
persons  who  did  work  which  caused  them 
to  be  classed  as  boys.  Some  of  these 
persons  were  over  21  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  under  20,  and  the 
work  they  did,  both  as  hand-putters  and 
pony -putters,  was  very  hard.  He  asserted 
that  without  fear  of  contradiction.  It 
was  as  hard  as  anybody  could  do,  and  it 
had  to  be  done  stooping  in  narrow  and 
ill- ventilated  passages.  It  was  simply 
horrible  work.  Boys  of  20  wpre  not,  as 
a  rule,  doing  hewers'  work ;  but  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  hewers  often  took 
holidays,  and  then  the  boys  did  hewers' 
work,  and  there  was  no  doubt  they  pre- 
ferred hewing  to  putting.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  They  got'  better  pay  for  it.] 
No  doubt  they  got  better  pay,  but  they 
also  had  shorter  hours.  Then  the  work 
of  the  boys  was  not  only  hard,  but  it  was 
dangerous.  In  Northumberland  last  year 
17  were  killed  and  98  wounded  on  the 
roads,  and  he  took  it  that  most  of  these 
must  have  been  boys.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Morpeth  had  said  he  would  support 
legislation  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
hours  were  excessively  long,  and  that 
workers  could  not  protect  themselves. 
He  maintained,  without  fear  of  serious 
contradiction,  that  the  hours  of  boys  and 
young  men  were  excessively  long,  and 
that  they  were  incapable  of  protecting 
themselves.  They  did  what  they  could 
in  voting  in  large  minorities  ;  but  many 
of  them  were  only  half-members,  and 
they  had  no  votes.  He  should  like  it  to 
be  shown  how  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ducing their  hours  of  labour  for  them- 
selves ;  but  the  opponents  of  this  Bill 
did  not  say  in  what  way  they  proposed 
to  meet  the  evil.  He  would  have  liked 
to  deal  with  other  objections  to  the  Bill, 
but  felt  that  he  ought  to  give  way  for  one 
of  the  Members  for  Northumberland  or 
Durham,  whose  position  he  had  been 
^sailing. 

:r.  J.  WILSON  (Durham,  Mid.)  said, 

:ht  hon.  Baronet  had  made  out  a 

je  for  interfering  on  behalf   of 
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boys  m  the  County  of  Durham  ;  but,  still, 
there  were  certain  classes  of  work  in  the 
mines  which  could  not  fairly  be  de- 
scribed in  the  manner  he  had  done. 
Of  course,  he  and  other  Members 
knew  all  about  the  work,  be- 
cause they  had  themselves  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  it.  It  would  not  be 
right  of  him  to  say  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  hours  of  work,  for  if  he  did,  he 
might  be  misrepresented  or  misunder- 
stood ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  ,had  been  a 
Trade  Unionist  and  a  Trade  Unionist 
leader,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  things  were  best  done  and  done 
most  permanently  when  they  were  done 
gradually.  Whatever  charges  might  be 
made  against  them  as  leaders,  it  could  not 
be  said  they  looked  at  these  things  with 
the  eyes  of  capitalists.  However  clear 
and  convincing  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  might  appear  to  be,  they  were  fully 
convinced  in  their  own  minds  that  to 
appeal  to  that  House  to  fix  the  hours  of 
labour  of  adult  miners,  long  though  they 
might  be  find  hard  though  the  labour 
might  be,  was  not  only  a  wrong  way  in 
itself,  but  was  a  way  which  would  sap  the 
self-dependence  the  miners  should  seek 
to  maintain.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  made 
a  large  assumption  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  knocking  it  down.  He  assumed  that 
we  were  ready  to  accept  local  option  ; 
but  that  assumption  was  made  on  mis- 
taken evidence.  He  believed  the  great 
body  of  miners  objected  to  State  inter- 
ference with  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
rigid  manner  proposed  by  the  Bill.  The 
supporters  of  it  must  have  been  confused 
by  the  conflicting  opinions  which  had 
been  stated  during  the  afternoon.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Paddington 
had  said  it  would  make  no  difference 
whether  the  eight  hours  were  adhered  to  or 
not. 

Lord  R.  CHURCHILL  :  I  did  not 
say  that.  I  said  the  point  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  examined  in  Committee,  and 
need  not  affect  our  vote  on  the  Second 
Reading. 

♦Mr.  J.  W^ILSON  said,  that  that  did 
not  affect  his  argument,  or  in  any  way 
minimise  its  force.  As  he  understood  the 
position  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  it 
was  "the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  no- 
thing but  the  Bill ; "  and  this  position 
was  so  rigidly  stated  that  there  could  be 
no  alteration  in  Committee.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  I  nee  were  correct^  eight-and- 
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a-half  hoars  would  not  be  accepted  for 
any  class  of  labour  in  the  mine.     Whilst 
he  fully  appreciated  the  beneficence  of 
many  Acts  passed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
of  whom  he  had  for  many  years  been  an 
admirer,    he    believed    the    right    hon. 
Gentleman*8  advocacy  of  this  Bill  would 
DOt  be  accepted  by  the  Miners^  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  ;  they  were  against 
any    local  option  whatever ;  and  he  be- 
lieved they  would  not  be  satisfied  if  even 
an  insignificant  county  like  Durham  were 
exempted.      That  they  were  fully  alive 
to  the  desirability  of  short  time  was  proved 
by    the    fact  that   they   had    shortened 
the  hewers*  hours  to  seven  per  day,  and 
by  the  fact  that  in  1889  they  shortened 
the  hours  of  boys  in  130  collieries  from 
11  to  lO,  in  lieu  of  a  10  per  cent,  advance 
m  wages.     Having   passed   through  all 
the   grades  of   employment  in  a  mine, 
knowing  well  the  dangers  which   sur- 
rounded the  life  of  the  miner,  admitting 
that  eight  hours  was  much  too  long  for 
a  coal-getter  to  be  in  the  mine,  he  still 
believ^  that  the  voluntary  method  was 
the  best  for  obtaining  a  stUl  further  re- 
duction   in    the   hours   of    labour.     He 
joined  in  the  expression  of  regret  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ince  that  there  should 
be     any    division     among    the     miners 
on    this    or    any   other   question.     The 
number  of  Labour  Members  was  too  small 
to  be  divided,  and   there  needed  to  be 
more  consolidation  of  action  and  opinion. 
He  believed,  however,  that  it  was  only  on 
the  question  of  methods  that  they  were 
divided.     He   would   point   out   that   if 
they  abstracted  from  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion those  who  belonged  to  Durham  they 
would  only  leave  184,000   men   in   the 
Union  to  form  the  Federation.     In  the 
conference  of  miners  at  Birmingham  last 
January  there  were   only  269,000  men 
represented  in  the  Unions  ;  and  deducting 
50,000  miners  from  Durham  and  30,000 
men  from  South  Wales  and  Scotland  who 
were    not  in  affinity   with   the   Federa- 
tion,   and    5,000    coal    porters,  it    only 
left    in    the    Federation     184,000    men. 
Yet  it  was  said  that  the  Federation  repre- 
sented the  large  majority  of  the  miners 
in  England. 

Mr.  woods  :  The  hon.  Member  is 
Tight  in  saying  that  that  is  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  ;  but  will 

he  state  how  many  miners  in  those  areas 
— who  are  outside  the  Federation — have 


given   in   their   adhesion   to   the   Eight 
Hours  Bill  ? 

Mr.' J.  WILSON  said,  he  believed 
those  figures  had  been  given  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  But 
there  was  one  way  of  testing  the 
matter,  and  that  was  by  ballot,  and 
they  had  found  that  this  question  had 
not  been  generally  tested  in  that 
manner.  He  could  prove  that  it  was 
not  legislative  intervention,  but  Trade 
Unions,  that  had  shorten  the  hours  of 
workers  generally  in  this  country  as  well 
as  of  the  miners.  In  1873  there  was  a 
Select  Committee  of  that  House  which 
inquired  into  what  was  called  the  coal 
famine.  A  gentleman  named  William 
Brown,  an  agent  for  a  large  district  in 
Staffordshire,  gave  evidence  before  that 
Committee,  and  stated  that  the  hours  of 
the  men  in  his  district  were  from  half- 
past  6  in  the  morning  till  half-past  6 
at  night — 13  hours.  Mr.  Enoch  Edwards, 
who  now  represented  the  same  area,  at 
the  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  the 
other  day,  stated  that  the  hours  in  the 
district  were  eight  per  day.  He  wished 
to  ask  by  what  power  had  those  hours 
been  shortened  ?  There  had  been  no 
State  interference  during  that  time. 
He  and  his  friends  had  been  charged  with 
being  hard-hearted  so  far  as  the  boys 
were  concerned  ;  but  if  they  were,  they 
must  be  of  difierent  material  from  other 
men.  There  was  State  interference  with 
the  hours  of  boys  by  the  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1872  ;  but  from  the  time  that 
Mr.  Brown  gave  his  evidence  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Edwards  made  his  statement 
there  had  not  been  a  single  Act  of 
Parliament  interfering  with  either 
juvenile  or  adult  labour.  It  was  not  by 
the  generosity  of  the  coalowners  that 
they  had  got  these  shorter  hours,  but  by 
the  action  of  the  Trade  Unions  only,  and 
always  without  a  strike.  He  recognised 
and  thanked  the  Prime  Minister  for  his 
kind  and  eulogistic  words  regarding  the 
mining  community,  and  his  testimony  to 
their  ready  heroism  in  risking  their 
lives  for  their  fellows  in  danger.  He 
himself  and  his  two  Colleagues  were  of 
the  same  class,  and  if  he  was  thankful 
for  anything  at  all  so  far  as  this  Bill  was 
concerned,  it  was  for  this  :  that  it  was 
making  the  miner  and  the  condition 
of  the  miner  better  known  by  all 
classes  throughout  the  country.  He 
believed  that  the  tendency  of  this  Bill,, 
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whether  it  was  carried  or  not,  would  be 

to  bring  about  bv  the  force  of  conciliation 

shorter  hours  for   the   working   miners. 

But  he  would  like  to  show  that  the  Bill 

did    not     support     the    arguments    and 

reasons  that  had  been  stated  in  its  favour. 

It    proposed    an    eight-hour   day    from 
bank  to  bank  for  all  men  and  for  every 
man— -eight   hours    for    the    man    who 
worked  in  a  three-foot  seam,   his  body 
cramped  up,  and  the  atmosphere  around 
him  vitiated,  and  eight  hours  for  the  man 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  working  in  the 
free  fresh  air.     One  argument  that  had 
been   urged   in  favour    of  the  Bill  was 
that  it  would  give  men  time  for   educa- 
tion and  recreation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  said  that  with   shorter  hours  the 
output  would  not  be   lessened.       Now, 
what  was   the   meaning   of   that  ?      It 
meant  that  the  man  who  was  now  work- 
ing nine  hours  a  day  and  producing  a 
certain   quantity  of   coal  was  to   crowd 
into  eight   hours  the   same    amount   of 
work.       That  man  would  exhaust  him- 
self through  over-exertion  ;  and  could  it 
be   said  that  he  would   be  in    a  proper 
state  to  enjoy  recreation  or  to  seek  edu- 
cation after  having  worked  for  that  time 
at  the  utmost   stretch  of  his  energies  ? 
Another  argument  for  the  Bill  was  that 
the  work    was  dangerous.      But  there, 
again,  the  Bill  fell  short.       All  portions 
of  the  mine  were  not  dangerous  alike, 
and  the  Bill  did    not   meet   the  varying 
requirements  of  the  work.       Some  hon. 
Members  would  vote  for  this  Bill  because 
it  was  a  Miners'  Bill.  He  would  ask  them 
first  to  put  their  own  houses  in  order.  There 
were  men  on  the  omnibuses,  on  the  rail- 
ways, in  chemical    works,   and    in    the 
whole  round  of  labour  in  the    country, 
working    long    hours,    and    under  bad, 
dangerous,  and   deadly  conditions.       If 
they  had  real  regard  for  the  miners  they 
should  begin  by  shortening  the  hours  of 
their  own  workers.       The  experience  of 
this  country,,  so  far  ais  the  miners  were 
concerned,  showed  that  where  the  men 
were    most     self-dependent    the    hours 
were   the   shortest,   and,    therefore,    he 
would    urge  the   House   to  do  nothing 
that  would  sap  that  self-dependence. 

Mr.  PICKARD  :  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  Question  be  now  put. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  :  I  have  no  intention 
of  talking  the  Bill  out. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson 
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♦Mr.  speaker  :  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  necessity  for  putting  the 
Question. 

Question  put. 

The     House    divided  : — Ayes     279  ; 
Noes  201.— (Division  List,  No.  63.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agrreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow. 


MARRIED     WOMEN'S    PROPERTY     ACT 
(1882)  AMENDMENT  BILL. -(No.  260.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1. 


Committee   report    Progress ; 
again  upon  Wednesday  next. 


to    sit 


OUTDOOR       RELIEF      (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES)  BILL.— (No.  184.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1. 

Committee  report   Progress ;     to    sit 
again  upon  Friday. 


RIGHTS     OF      WAY     SCOTLAND      (no.       2) 

BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Rights  of  Way  in 
Scotland,  onlered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Shaw,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Sir  William 
Wedderburn,  Mr.  Beith,  Mr.  Alexander  Cross, 
Mr.  Robert  Reid,  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Leng. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.     TBill 
336.] 


SALE   OF   INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 
(No.  2)  BILL.-(No.  67.) 

Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  to 
Second  Reading  [22nd  March]  further 
adjourned  till  Wednesday  next. 

SUPPLY. 
Adjourned  Debate  on  Main  Question 
[2nd  May]   further  adjourned   till   To- 
morrow, 
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Business  of 


{3  May  1893} 


the  House. 
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NOTICE  OF  ACCIDENTS  BILL— (No.  199.) 

AdjourDed  Debate  on  Second  Reading 
[2l8t  March]  further  adjourned  till  To- 
morrow, 

EVICTED  TENANTS    (IRELAND)    BILL. 

(No.  18.) 

Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  to 
Second  Reading  [29th  March]  further 
adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


PUBLIC  PETITIONS  COMMITTEE. 

Ninth  Report   brought  up,  and  read  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to  be  printed. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 


Business  op  the  House. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  what 
Business  would  be  taken  on  Thursday  ? 

The  SECRETARY  to  the 
TREASURY  (Mr.  Marjoribanks, 
Berwickshire)  replied,  that  the  remain- 
ing Motions  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply  would  first  be  taken,  then  the 
Budget  Bill,  and  after  that  the  North 
Sea  Fisheries  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o^clock. 
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Ashton-in-Makerfield  Dispute,  763 
Board  School  Children  at  Church,  1734 
Bucklesham  School  Board,  444 
Free  Education,  1304,  1621 
Guisbum  National  School,  426 
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Schools,  Anti-Home  Rule  Petitions  in,  1625 
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Shorthand,  Instruction  in,  1507 
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Statistical  Returns,  324 
Teachers'  Certificates,  1734 
Vivisection,  Instruction  in,  319 
Voluntary  School  Managers,  1738 
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AcLAND-HooD,  Captain  Sir  A.,  Somer 
set,  Wellington 
Magazine  Rifle  in  Dublin,  432 

Acton,  Lord 

Evicted    Tenants    Commission,    1432,   1433, 
1442 

Addison,  Mr.  J.  E.  W.,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne 

Hansard  Union  Prosecution,  1495     Ar 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bill,  2R. 
1245 

Advertisements^  Taxing  of 

Q.  Mr.  Aii-d ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  AprU  24, 
1024 
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Afghanistan^ 

Pdmirt,  Armed  OecUpation  ofy  Motion  (Mr. 
G.  Bowles)  ;  Debate  May  2,  1776 

Afrioa 

Chartered   Companies^  Sale  of  Government 

Rifles  to,  Qs.  Mr.  Lough,  Mr.  Brodrick ; 

As.  Mr.  Woodall  AprU  11,  18    . 
Congo  Free  State^  Q.   Mr.  Lawrence  ;  A.  Sir 

E.  Grey  May  2. 1732 
Nyassaland,  Fighting  in,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Pease ; 

A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  28, 1496 
Slavery  in  East  Africa,  Qs.  Mr.  T.  Bayley, 

Mr.  Snape;    As.    Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  13, 

206 
SwazUand — Sir    II,    Loch    and    President 

KrUger,  Q.  Baron  H.  de  Worms ;  A.  Mr.  S. 

Buxton  ^^n7   13,  207;   Q.,  Obs.   Earl  of 

Dunraven,      The      Marquess    of     Ripon 

AprU  18,  641  ;   Q.  Baron  de  Worms  ;   A. 

Mr.  8.  Buxton  AprU  26, 1139 
^hehr  Pasha^  Q.  Mr.  Cohen  ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E. 

Gladstone  May  1,  1632 
Zululdnd,    Qs.    Commander     Bethell,     Mr. 

Schwann ;    As.    Mr.    S.    Buxton  May    2, 

1738 

AgrtculturCy  Taxation  on 
Q.    Major    Rasch ;    A.    Sir    J.   T.    Hibbert 
AprU  17,  438 


AORICTTLTirBE,  BOABD  OF 

President— Mr.  H.  Gabdneb 

Canadian  Cattle  In^pectian^  Q.  Mr.  Leng ; 
A.  Mr.  Gardner  AprU  18,  551 

Horses,  Disease  among,  Q.  Mr.  Jacks  ;  A. 
Mr.  Gardner  i4/>r//  13,  193 

HaUtvay  Bates  (seethAt  title) 

Swine  Fever,  Q.  Mr.  Fellowes  ;  A.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner April  18,  654 ;  Q.  Mr.  Jeffreys ;  A. 
Mr.  Gardner  AprU  28.  1495 

Tuberculosis — Report  of  Commission,  Q.  Mr. 
Field;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  11,  20 

AiRD,  Mr.  J.,  Paddingtony  N, 

Advertisements  at  Railway  Stations,  1024 
Wimbledon  Common,  Volley  Firing  on,  895 

Allan,  Mr.  W.,  Gateshead 
Boilers— Ferruled  Tubes,  192 
Obsolete  War  Vessels,  437 

Allen,  Mr.  C.  F.  Egerton,  Pemhrokey  fyc. 
Indian  Civil  Service,  193 
Tenby  Police  Lock-Up,  431 

Ambrose,  Dr.  D.,  Louth^  S, 
Drogheda  Disturbance,  1739 

Ambrose,  Mr.  W.,  Middlesex^  Harrow 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  119 

America — South 

^        Balfour,   Mr,  J,  S,SxtradUion,   Qs.   Mr. 
-T  HoweU;   As.  Sir'E.  Grey  AprU   11,    6; 

AprU  18,  666  ;  AprU  27,  130^ 


America — United  States 

Chicago    World's  Fair—MUitary  Tifuma- 

ment,  Q.  Mr.  Brookfield  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell- 

Bannerman  April  14,  328 
Life-Saving  Service,  Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A. 

Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  20,  771 
M'Kinley  Act,  Q.  Colonel  H.  Vincent ;  A.  Sir 

E.  Grey  May  2,  1727 
Mail  Route,  Q.    Mr.   Forwood  ;  A.    Mr.    A. 

Morley  AprU  13, 199 
ReciprocUy  Treaties,  Q.  Colonel  H.  Vincent ; 

A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  24,  1022 

Anstruther,  Mr.  H.  T.,  St.  Andrews^ 

SfCm 

Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 
1392,  1398,  1399 

Appeals  (Forma  Pauperis)  Bill 

c.  Read  V  AprU  21,  1007 

Arbitration  Act  a889)  Amendment  Bill 

c,  Intro.  Mr.  Lawrence  ;  Read  1®  AprU  14, 424 

Armenia 
Amnesty  for  Prisoners,  Q.  Mr.  F.  S.  Steven- 
son ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  17,  439 

^  Angora  Trials,  Qs.  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson  ;  As. 
Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  24,  1020 ;  May  2,  1733 

I  Arrests  and  Imprisonment  of  Christians — 
Archbishops  qf  Marash,  Zeitoum,  and 
others,  Q.  Mr.  Schwann ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey 
AprU  13,  209  ;  Q.  Mr.  G.  Boscawen  ;  A. 
Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  20,  764  ;  Q.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Stevenson  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  24,  1019 ; 
Q.  Mr.  G.  Boscawen ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey 
AprU  25,  1135;  Qs.  Sir  R.  Temple,  Mr. 
Weir  ;  As.  Sir  E.  QTey.AprU  27, 1305 

ABHT 

Secretary  of  State— Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 
nbbman 

Under  Secretary  of    State— Lord    Sand- 
hubst 

Financial  Secretary — Mr.  Woodall 

Ammunition  Gun  Carriages,  Qs.  Mr.  Weir  ; 

As.   Mr.   Campbell-Banperman  AprU    13, 

195  ;  AprU  24, 1021 
Australia — Magazine  Rifles  for  Victoria j  Q. 

Mr.  Han  bury  ;   A.  Mr.  Campbell -Bauner* 

man  AprU  27,  1305 

Babbacks 

Guernsey,  Q.  Mr.  H.  8.  Wright  ;  A.  Mt. 

Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  24,  103(4 
Hampton    Court    Palace — Ifrstructi4tn    t^ 
Trees  in  Barrack  Yard,  Q.  Sir  F.  Dixon- 
Hartland  ;  A.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevrc  AprU  13, 
204 
Chicago    World's  Fair — MUUary   TourmO' 
ment,  Q.  Mr.  Brookfield  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  AprU  14,  328 
Clerical     Departments  —  Sectmd    Dirisi^n 
Clerks,  Q.  Mr.  Cohen  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  May  1,  1620 
Clothing  —  Soldiers'   Property,     Q.     Major 
Rasch ;    A.    lir.    Campbell  -  Bann«nuui 
AprU  24, 1014 
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Broamg — Mr.  Smithy  CoiUraetor.  Qs.  Mr. 
Cremer  ;  As.  Mr.  Woodall,  Mr.  Asquith 
May  2, 1747 

Elntich  Works,  Q.  Mr.  Weir;  A.  Mr. 
Campbell-Baunerman  April  18,  556 

Crimean  and  Indian  Mutiny  Veterans 
PenHottSf  Q.  Major  Rasch  ;  A.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Baonerman  April  2\,  1014 

Egypt,  British  Garrison  in,  Q.  Colonel 
Nolan ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannermau 
AprU  18,  556 

Enlisting  under  Age  -Case  of  G.  Z.  Jones, 
Q.  Mr.  K.  H.  Bayley  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  April  13,  208 

Enlistntent,  Q.  Mr.  Hanbury  ;  A.  Mr.  Camp- 

bell-Bannerman  AprU'Io,  1136 
Qovemment  Departments — Wages,(^.Co\oTiQ\ 

Hnghes,  Captain  Bowles  ;  As.  Mr.  Wooilall 

Apinl  24, 1015 

Guards,  Coldstream — Punishment  in,  Q.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Morton ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man  April  18,  555 

Cfunnery,  Instruction  in,  Q.  Mr.  Weir ;  *A. 
Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman  April  1 3, 207 

Guns,  Artillery — Elswick  Works,  Q.  Mr. 
Weir ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell  -  Bannerman 
AprU  18,  556 

Morses — Machine-made  Shoes.  Q.  Mr.  E.  H. 

Bayley  ;    A.     Mr.    Campbell- Bannerman 

AprU2S,  1494 
Hospitals — Surgical     Ituftrnmentv,    Q.     Mr. 

Weir  ;      A.     Mr.      Campbell- Bannerman 

AprU  17,  429 

Mull  Dock  Strike,  Military  at,  Q.  Mr. 
Labouchere ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
m&n  April  11,  22  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment 
of  the  House  (Mr.  K.  Hardie)  April  12, 
118  ;  Q.  Mr.  K.  Hardie  ;  A.  Mr.  CampbelU 
Bannerman  April  14,  326;  Qs.  Mr.  K. 
Hardie,  Commander  Bethell :  As.  Mr. 
Asquith  April  14,  327  ;  Q.  Mr.  K.  Hardie  ; 
A.  Mr.  Asquith  April  24,  1026 ;  Qs.  Mr.  K. 
Hardie,  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson ;  As.  Mr. 
Asquith  ^i?r// 25,  1133 

India 

Amalgamation  of  the  Armies,  Q.  Mr. 
Caine ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell   April  13, 189 

Expenditure,  Q.  Mr.  Caine ;  A.  Mr.  G. 
Russell  AprU  l.S,  188 

Kachins — Warlike  Preparations,  Q.  Mr. 
G.  Bowles  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  18, 
652 

Officers  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  Q.  Sir  G. 
Cheeney ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  April  21, 
907 

Presidential  Commands,  Q.  Mr.  Buchanan  ; 
A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  May  1, 
1627 

Service  Pensutns,  Q.  Sir  S.  King  ;   A.  Mr.  G. 

Russell  May  1,  1614 
Stajf  Corps  Grievances,   Q.   Sir   S.   King; 

A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  May  1, 1615 

Interpreters,  Q.  Mr.  Neville  ;  A.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  May  2, 1744  ^ 

[cont. 


ARMY-  cont. 

Ireland 

Army  under  Home  Rule,  Qs.  Colonel 
Waring,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour ; 
As.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  13, 
206  ;  Qs.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour ;  As.  Mr. 
Campbell*^annerman  AprU  14, 329  ;  Q. 
Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone May  1, 1632 

Belturhet  Barracks,  Q.  Mr.  Knox  ;  A.  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  20,  763 

Magazine  Rifle  in  Dublin,  Qs.  Sir  A. 
Acland-Hood,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;  As. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  17,  432 

Richmond  Prison,  Dublin,  Q.  Mr.  M. 
Healy  ;  •  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
AprU  24,  1021 

Hival  Irish  Armies,  Qs.  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy, 
Sir  T.  Lea,  Mr.  M'Cartan,  Mr.  D.  Barton; 
As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  18,  560 

Spike  Island — Canteen  Supplies,  Q.  Mr. 
Field ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
AprU  27,  1294 

Magazine  Rifle,  Qs.  Mr.  Hanbury  ;  As.  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  April  25,  1137; 
AprU  27,  1306;  Q.  Mr.  Weir;  A.  Mr. 
WoodaU  May  2, 1727 

Malta,  Surgeon-Major- Generals  at,  Q.  Dr. 
Macgregor  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
AprU  21,  906 

Officers 

Quarters  and  Messes,  Q.  Colonel  H.  Vin-. 
cent ;    A.    Mr.    Campbell  -  Bannerman 
AprU2%,UlQ 

Warrant  Officers — Instructors,  Q,  Major 
Danvin;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
AprU  27,  1299 

Rifle  Ranges 

Lec'Metford  Rifle,  Q.  Mr.  Weir ;  A.  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  11,  7 

Midlands,  Q.  Mr.  Bill ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  AprU  24,  1020 

Rifles,  Sale  of,  Qs.  Mr.  Lough,  Mr.  Brod-  - 
rick ;  As.  Mr.  Woodall  AprU  11,  18,  19 

Scotland 

Artillery  Practice  at  Barry,  Q.  Mr.  Leng ; 
A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  20, 
766 

Ayr  Rifle  Range,  Q.  Mr.  Wason ;  A.  Mr. 
Ciimpbell-Bannerman  Ajiril  21,  895 

Presbyterian  Chaplain's  Allaumnces,  Q. 
Mr.  Weir ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
AprUn,  14 

Recruiting  in  the  Highland  Regiments,  Qs. 
Mr.  W.  Whitelaw,  Dr.  Macgregor  ;  As. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  18, 
653 

Volunteer  Engineers,  Q.  Ur.  P.Williams; 
A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  20, 
770 

Stores,  Sale  of,  Qs.  Mr.  Lough,  Mr.  Brod- 
rick  ;   As.   Mr.  Woodall  AprU   11,  18,  19 

Straits  Settlements^ MUitary  Contribution, 
Q.  Mr.  Hanbury ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  May  I,  1631 
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^ecorati&Mj  Q.  Colonel  Hughes ;  A.  Mr. 

Campbell-Bannerman  April  24,  1015 
-^uipment,   Q.  Mr.   Tomlinson  ;    A.    Mr. 

Campbell.BannermaQ  May  1,  1618 
Oncers,  Deficiency    i)f,    Q.     Colonel     H. 

Vincent ;  A.  Mr.   Campbell-Bannerman 

AprU  28,  1479 
Riftea,  Q.  Major  Rasch  ;   A.  Mr.  Woodall 

May  2,  1736 
Volley    Firina    on    Wimbledon    Common^ 

Q.  Mr.  Aird ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man AprU  21,  895 
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Army  CAxmuaD  Bill 

^.  Head  !•  AprU  18,  542 

Read  2'  AprU  20,  748 

Com. ;    Read    3'  with  Amendts.  and  passed 
AvrU  21,  878 
c.  Lonls  Amendts.  con.  and  acreed  to  AprU  24, 

.    1010 
I.  Royal  Assent  AprU  29, 1556 

Arnold-Forster,  Mr.  H.  O.,  BelfasL 
W. 

Ireland 

Belfast    Disturbances,  1115,    1141,    1488, 
1490  ' 

Income  Tax  Payments,  757 
Killavullen,  Outrage  at,  1500 
Malta—Docks,  554 

Arran,  Earl  of 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1441,  1442 

Ashbourne,  Lord 

Evicted    Tenants    Commission,   1435,    1569. 

1588,  1599,  1600  ' 

Land  Transfer  Bill,  2R.  747 
Law  of    Distress  (Ireland)  Bill,  2R.  1281  : 

Com.  1715 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  E.,  Sheffield^ 
Ecclesall 
Government  pf  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  30 
Manchester  Murder    and    the    Clerkenwell 

Outrage,  908,  909 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  783 

ASQUITH,  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  (Secre^ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Fife^  £, 

Baskerville*8  Grave,  325,  449 

Contempt  of  Court  Prisoners,  433 

Cycle  Riding  Accidents,  1726 

Employers'  Liability,  1014 

Employers*    Liability    Abroad—Shipowners, 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2R.  1187,  1188 
Estreated     Bail,    Imprisonment    for,    1302 
1303 

Factories 

Bryant  and  May's— Phosphorus  Necrosis, 

321 
Meal  Times,  196, 197,  434 
Stratford       Government        Contractor-^ 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Premises,  1748 

lcont» 


AsQUiTH,  Right  Hon.  H.  B.-^eont, 

Fox,  Mn,  Complaints  against,  1124 ' 
Friendly  Society  Regulations*  1015 
Gambling  on  Hampstead  Heiuh,  1482 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  335,  336, 

337,  339,  340,  343,  347,  354,  356,  834 
Hansard  Union  Prosecution,  1626 
Hull    Dock  Strike,  21,  117,  327,  328,  1026. 

1027,  1134,  1135 
Infant  Life  Protection,  323 

Ireland 
Belfast    Disturbances,    1112,    1114,  1142,' 

1307 
Factory  Inspectors  in  Belfast,  17,  18 

Liberator  Frauds— Warrant  against  Mr.  J.  S 
Balfour,  6 

Magistracy 
County  and  Borough — Returns,  906 
Hull,  327 
Metropolitan,  784,  902 

Marlborough  Street  Police  Courts  904 
Mining  Royalties  Commission  Report,  563, 

564 
Newbettle  Colliery  Accident,  1298 
Places  of  Worship,  Trust  Deeds  of,  1479 

Police 
Kinchant,  Chief  Constable — Case  of,  549 
Knight,  Sergeant — Case  of,  196 

Prisons 
Borstal  Convict,  1629 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  1295 

Prison  (Officers'  Superannuation)  Bill,  Intro. 

1309  ;  2R.  1710,  1711 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  1618 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 

Con.  1104.  1105 
Revolvers — Discharging  in  Downing  Street, 

1307 
Revolvers,  Sale  of,  1307 
'    St.  Asaph  Cemetery,  1731 

Shops,  Hours  of  Labour  in,  1800 
Sweating,  Precautions  against,  900 
Trafalgar  Square,  Meetings  in,  15 
Vaccination  Prosecutions,  782,  1297 

Atherley -Jones,  Mr.    L.,    Durham, 

N.W. 

Government  of  IreUind  Bill,  2R.  508 


Australia 

^  j\>ir  South  Walfg^Parliamentary  ^Mfendi^ 
ture,  Q.  Mr.  Brodrick ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Bttfoa 
AprU  27,  1302 


'   Victaria—Orderfor  Magazine  Jiifirs,  Q.  jjw 
Han  bury ;    A.   Mr.    Campbell-Bauneria^ 
AprU  27,  1305 


^ 


Bahamas 

NaMau^  Reported   Didurbanret  at,  Q.  Mr. 
A.    Chamberlain;     A.    Mr.    8.    Buxton 
AprU  27,  1800 

Baker,  Mr.  J.,  Portsmouth 
Boaid  School  Children  at  Church,  1734 
Portsea  Island  Building  Society  Relief  Bill, 
1508 
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Balpwin,  Mr.  A.,   Worcestevy  Bewdley 
Punjaab — Corn  Adulteration,  1616 

Balfour  op  Burley,  Lord 
Bosiness  of    the  House — Evening  Sittings, 

Res.  1009 
Church  Defence  Meeting — Disturbance,  1718 
Day  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

729 
Reformatory  Schools   (Scotland)  Bill,  Com. 

1119 

Balfour,  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  Manchester^ 
E. 

Business  of  the  House,  784,  911,  1175,  1502, 

1503,  1745 
Employers*  Liability  Bill — Appointment  of 

Com.  1834 

Government  of  Ireland   Bill,  Qs.  331,  332, 
333  ;  2R.  806, 809,  968,  973, 978,  980,  982, 
984 
Army  in  Ireland,  206,  329  , 

London  Improvement  Bill — Appointment  of 

Com.  1476 
Registration   of  Electors  Amendment  Bill, 

2R.  1268 

BALFOUR,  Right  Hon.  J.  B.  (Lord 
Advocate),  Clackmannan^  S^c, 
Aberdeen,  Wrongful  Arrest  in,  1128 
Albin,  Thomas,  Death  of,  754 
Crofters*  Dogs,  Taxation  of,  896 
Deaths,  Accidental  and  Suspicious,  759 
Island  of  Lewis,  Sporting  Dogs  in,  8 
Parochial  Medical  Officers,  1297 
Poaching  Prosecutions,  Costs  of,  756,  757 

Balfour^  Mr,  J.  S.  (see  Law  and  Justice 
and  Police — Liberator  Frauds) 

Bankruptcy     (see   Trade^  Board  oj) 

Bankruptcy  Courts  (Ireland) 
Copy  pres.  Ajpril  27, 1412 


Barbed  Wire  Fences  Bill 

e.  Con. ;  Read  8^,  and  passed  April  13,  301 

Bftrge  Owners,  ftc.,  Liability  (So.  2)  Bill 

e.  2R.,  Debate  adjourned  April  28,  1555 

Barrow,  Mr.  R.  V.,  Southwark,  Ber- 

mondsey 

Bills  of  Exchange  Stamps,  1292 
Metropolitan  Rating,  Equalisation  of,  1307 

Babrt,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith-,  Hunts,  S. 
Bodrke  Disturbances,  1497 
"""'  '   "  Jarms,  1498 

KfjCork  Co.,  S. 
llwbbeieen  Railway,  447 
•  ^^i^rrioe,  1623 


Bartley,  Mr.  G.  C.  T.,  Islington,  X. 
Baskerville's  Grare,  325,  449 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Labour  Disputes 

BUI,  Intro.  460 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1708, 

1821   1829 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  1840 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1745 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  780, 910 

Petitions.  901 
Hansard  Union  Prosecution,  1625 
Income  Tax,  778,  779,  1140 
Magistracy — Appointments  and    Politics  in 

Lancashire,  1130 
Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill,  2R. 

727 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 

Con.  1099,  1100 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bill, 

1299 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1061, 1062, 1345 

Barton,  Mr.  D.  P.,  Armagh,  Mid 
Army  (Annual)  Bill,  Lords*  Amendt«.  1013 
Belfast  Disturbances,  1110,  1111,  1140 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  115 
Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Bill,  3R.  1610 
Rival  Irish  Armies,  561 

Baskerville's  Grave 
Qs.  Mr.  Bartley  ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith  April  14, 
325  ;  April  17,  449 

Bayley,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Camberwell,  N. 

Army 
Enlisting  Under  Age— Case  of  Jones,  208 
Machine-made  Horse  Shoes,  1494 

Bak^ouses,  Insanitary  Conditiop  of,  899 

"Sunk"  Lightship,  1493 

Sweating,  Precautions  against,  900 

Bayley,  Mr.  T.,  Derbyshire,    Chester^ 

field 

East  Africa,  Slavery  in,  205 

Beach,  Right  Hod.  Sir  M.  H.,  Bristol, 

W. 

Liverpool  City  Church  Bill,  2R.  1461 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 
Con.  1380 

Behring  Sea  Arbitration 

Copiet  of  the  Proceeding $t  Q.  Mr.  Perks ;  A. 
Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  14,  326 

Belmore,  Earl  of 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1575 

Benn,   Mr.     J.    W.,    Tower    Hamlets, 
St,  George^  s 
Infant  Protection,  323 

London  Improvements  Bill,  Appointment  of 
Com.  1464 

Bennett,  Mr,  J.,  Lincolnshire,  Gains- 
borough 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  710,  714 
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Benson,     Mr.     G.     R.,     Oxfordshire, 

Woodstock 
ChaflE-Cutting  Machines  Bill,  Intro.  424 
India — Corvee  Labour,  906 

Bethell,    Commander  G.     R.,     York^ 

E,R,y  Holderness 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1709 

Hull  Dock  Strike,  328 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Ships, 

1772 
Zululand,  1738 

Bill,  Mr.  C,  Staffordshire ,  Leek 

Rifle  Ranges  in  the  Midlands,  1020 

BiRKMYRE,  Mr.  W.,  Ayr^  Sfc, 

Weights  and  Measurements  Act,  430 

Birmingliam  Canal  Bill 

c.  Read  2«>  April  18,  543 

Blake,  Mr.  E.,  Longford,  S. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  408,  413, 
419,  420,  421 

Board  of  Agriculture  (see  Agriculture) 

Board  of  Trade  (see  Trade) 

Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Labonr  Dis- 
pntes  Bill 

e.  Intro.  Mr.  Mundella ;  Read  1**  April  17,  459 

Bodkin,  Mr.  M.  M.,  Roscommon^  N. 
Jarmonblarry  Lock,  1626 
Kildare— Resisting  Sheriffs*  Officers,  13 
Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Bill,  3R.  1629 

Bolton,  Mr.  T.  H.,  St.  Pancrasy  N.     " 
London  and    North-Western  Railway  Bill, 

188  ^ 

Weights  and  Measures  Bill,  2R.  179 

Bombay  and  Madras  Armies  Bill 

L  Pres.  Earl  of  Kimberley  ;  Read  1*  April  21, 

877 

BoNSOR,  Mr.  H.  C.  O.,  Surrey,  Wimble- 
don 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1088 

BoRTHWiCK,  Sir  A.,  Kensiiigton,  S. 
London  Improvements  Bill,  ApiK>intment  of 
Com.  1291 

Boscawen,  Mr.  A.  S.  T.  G.,  Kent,  Tun- 
bridge 
Armenia — Archbishop  Ehrimian,  764,  1135 

BouLNOis,  Mr.  E.,  Marylebone,  E, 

London  Improvements  Bill,  Appointment  of 

Com.  1475 
London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gates,  &c,)  Bill, 

Con.  183 


Bowles,   Captain    H.    F.,    Middlesex. 

Enfield 

Government  Departments,  Wages  in,  1015 

Bowles,  Mr.  T.  G.,  Lynn  Regis 
Army  (Annual)  Bill,  Lords'  Amendts.  1012, 

1013 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1710 

Egypt 
Affairs  of.  Res.  1672 
Corvde  Labour,  1132,  1133 
Despatches  between  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  7 

Foreign  Despatches  in  Parliamentary  Papers, 

206 
Eachins — Warlike  Operations,  652 
Magistracy — County  Palatine,  548 

Navy 
Boilers— Committee's  Report,  192 
Monster  Cruisers,  205  , 

North  Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  Com.  1107 
Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill,  2R. 

727 
Pamirs,  Armetl  Occupation  of.  Res.  1776, 1782, 

1783 
Registration  of    Electors   Amendment  Bill, 

1298  ;  2R.  1236 
Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  1298 
Scotch  Coast,  Lights  on,  1729 
Way  and  Means,  Com.  1079 

Brand,  Hon.  A.  G.,  Cambridge,  Wis- 
bech 

Charitable  Trust  Acts,  1604 

Bridgemax,  Colonel  Hoti.  F.  C,  Bolton 

Birmingham  Canal  Bill,  2R.  543,  646 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  264 

Bright,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Birmingham,  Cen- 
tral 
Birmingham  Canal  Bill,  2R.  546 

Brighton,  Rottingdean,  and  Newhaven 
Direct  Railway  (Extension  of  Time) 
BiU 

I'.  Message  from  the  Lords  May  2,  1838 

British  Honduras 
Silver  Currency  ?»,  Q.  Mr.  Weir ;  A.  Mr.  S. 
Buxton  April  13,  198 

Broad,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Derbyshire,  S. 

Saving  Life  at  Sea,  210 

Brodrick,  Hou.  W.  St.  J.  F.,  Surrey^ 

Guildford 
Army— Sale  of  Rifles,  18,  19 
Colonial  Parliamentary  Ex])euditure,  1302 
Ireland — Excise  Collection,  1301 
London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gates,  &c.)  Bill, 

Con.  181,  185 
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Bkookfield,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Sussex,  Rye 
Chicago  World's  Fair— Military  Tournament, 

328 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1709, 

1807 
Speeches  in  the  House,  Reading,  60 

Brunner,  Mr.  J.  T.,   Cheshire^  North- 

wich 
Barbed  Wire  Fences  Bill,  Con.  301,  302 
London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gates,  &c.)  Bill, 

Con.  184 

BRYCE,    Right      Hon.     J.     (Chan- 
cellor of   the  Duchy  of  Lancaster), 

Aberdeen,  S. 
Magistracy — Appointments     and    Politics — 
Lancashire,  Qs.  547,  548,  1129,  1130,  1308, 
1309,   1510,   1511,  1512,   1513,  1514;  Res. 
1147,  1153,  1167,  1168,  1171,  1174 

Buchanan,  Mr.  T.  R.,  Aberdeenshire,  E. 

India —  Military     Presidential    Commands, 

1627 
Scotland— Lights  on  the  Coast,  1728 
Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

1393,  1395,  1396, 1397 

Budget 

Q.  Sir  J.    Lubbock ;    A.    Sir    W.    Harcourt 

AprU  13,  201 
(Refer  also  to  Ways  mid  Means) 


Building    Societies — Liberator    Frauds 
(see  Imw  and  Justice  and  Police) 

Burgh  Police   (Scotland)  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill 

c,  Intro.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan ;  Read  1°  AprU  26, 
1280 

BuRNiE,  Mr.  R.  J.  D.,  Swansea  Town 
Egyptian  Affairs,  Res.  1680 

Burns,  Mr.  J.,  Batter  sea 
Factories,  Meal  Times  in.  196,  434 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  Res.  451, 454,  455,  458,  459 
Railway  Servants  (Houra  of  Labour)    Bill, 

Con.  1101,  1382,1383 
Royal  Mail  Cart  Service,  198 

BURT,  Mr.  T.  (Secretary  to  the  Board 

of  Trade),  Morpeth 
Canal  Rates,  Tolls,  and  Charges  Provisional 

Orders  BUls,  In^^ro.  539,  540 
Electric  Lighting  Provisional   Orders  Bills, 

Intro.  1223,  1224 
Employers*   Liability  Bill,  2R.   1210,   1211, 

1212 
Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders  (No.  1) 

Bill,  Intro.  728 
Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2) 

Bill,  Intro.  1711 

Butcher,  Mr.  J.  G.,  York 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  846,  854 


11. 

BUXTON,  Mr.  S.  C.  (Under  Secretary 
of  State  for   the   Colonies),   Tow€r 

Hamlets,  Poplar 

British  Honduras—Silver  Currency,  199 
Colonial  Parliamentary  Expenditure,  1302 
Jamaica— Legislative  Council,  1292 
Nassau,  Reported  Disturbances  at,  1300 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  Disputes,  564 
Swaziland— Sir    H.     Loch    and    President 

Kruger,  208, 1140 
Trinidad,  Chief  Justice  of,  1614 
Zululand,  1739 

Byles,  Mr.  W.  P.,  York,  W.R.,  Shipley 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  389 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Company,  1742 

Caine,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Bradford,  E. 

Estreated  Bail,  Imprisonment  for,  1302,  1303 

India 
Amalgamation  of  the  Armies,  189 

Benares  Water  Supply,  1127 
Finance  Minister,  430 
Hindu  Temples,  Rating  of,  1126 
Land  Revenue,  189 
Military  Expenditure,  188 
Opium  Dens  in  Bombay,  1125 
Salt  Tax,  191 

Cameron,  Dr.  C,  Glasgop,  College 

Scotland— Albin,  Thomas,  Death  of,  754 

Campbell,   Mr.   J.   A.,    Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  Universities 

Scotland— Secondary  Education  Grant,  755 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  Right 
Hon.  H.  (Secretary  of  State  for 
War),  Stirling,  SfC. 

Army 
Ammunition  Gun  Carriages,  195, 1021 
Australia— Magazine    Rifles   for   Victoria 

1306 
Barracks— Guernsey,  1025       - 

Chicago    Exhibition  —  Mihtary    Tourna- 
ment, 328  o        ^    T^•  •  • 
Clerical   Departments  —  Second    Division 

Clerks,  1620 
Clothing— Soldiers*  Property,  1014  ^ 

Crimean   and    Indian    Mutiny    Veterans 

Pensions,  1014 
Egypt,  British  Garrison  in,  556 
Enlisting  under  Age— Case  of  G.  L.  Jones, 

209 
Enlistment,  1137 

Guards,  Coldstream— Punishment  in,  555 
Gunnery  Instruction,  207 
Guns— Artillery,  Manufacture  of,  656 
Horses— Machine-made  Shoes,  1494 
Hospitals— Surgical  Instruments,  429 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  Military  at,  22,  326 
India— Presidential  Commands,  1627 
Interpreters,  1746 

Ireland  ^^^ 

Army  under  Home  Rule,  206,  207,  329 
Belturbet  Barracks,  763 
Magazine  Rifles  in  Dublin,  432,  433 
Richmond  Prison,  1022 
Spike  Island  Canteen  Supplies,  1294 

^COTlt, 
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Campbell- Bannebman,  Right  Hon.  H.- 

Magazine  Rifle,  1137,  1806 

Malta.  Surgeon-Major-Generals  at,  907 

Officers 

Quarters  and  Messes,  1479 
Warrant  Officers,  1299 

Rifle  Ranges 

Lee-Metford  Rifle,  8 
Midlands,  1020 

Scotland 

Artillery  Practice  at  Barry,  766 

Ayr  Rifle  Range,  896 

Presbyterian  Chaplain's  Allowances,  14 

Recruiting  in  the  Highland  Regiments, 

553 
Volunteer    Engineers — Edinburgh    and 

Leith,  770 

traits    Settlements  —  Military    Contribu- 
tions, 1631 

Volunteers 

Decorations,  1015 
Deficiency  of  Officers,  1480 
Equipment,  1619 

Volley  Firing  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
896 

Army  (Annual)  Bill,  Lonls'  Amendts.  1010, 
1012, 1013 


Camperdown,  Earl  of 

Evicted  Tenants    Commission,    1009,    1413, 
1433 


Canada 

Cattle,  Inspection  of,  Q.  Mr.  Leng  ;   A,  Mr. 
H.  Gardner  April  18.  551 

Canal  Bates,  Tolls,  and  Charges  Pro- 
visional Order  (Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal)  BiU 

c.  Intro.  Mr.  Burt ;  Read  T  April  17, 539 

Canal  Bates,  Tolls,  and  Charges  Pro- 
visional Order  (Navigation  of  the 
Bivers  Aire  and  Calder)  Bill 

e.  Intro.  Mr.  Burt ;  Read  1®  April  17, 639. 

Canal  Tolls  and  Charges  Provisional 
Order  (Birmingham  Canal  Naviga- 
tion) Bill 

e,  Intro.  Mr.  Burt ;  Read  1*>  April  17,  539 

Canal  Tolls  and  Charges  Provisional 
Order  (Ghrand  Junction  Canal)  BUI 

c,  Intro.  Mr.  Burt ;  Read  1®  AprU  17,  539 

Canal  Tolls  and  Charges  Provisional 
Order  (Warwick  and  Birmingham 
Canal)  Bill 

r,  Intro.  Mr.  Burt  ;  Read  r  April  17,  540 


Carmarthen,   Marquess    of,    Lambethy 

Brixtmi 

Railway   Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 

Con/l387 
Ways  and  Means,  Cojn.  1087 

Carson,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  University 

Government  of  Ireland  BUI,  2R.  824,  830, 

831, 832,  833,  834,  836 
Ireland — Government  Officials   at   Unionist 

Meetings,  448 

Carvill,  Mr.  P.  G.  H.,  Newry 
Ireland — Appointment  of  Magistrates,  1622 

Cayzer,  Mr.  C.  W,,  Barrow-in-Furness 

Spanish  Coast  Lighthouses,  5 

Census  Clerks 
Q.    Mr.    Kimber;    A.    Sir   J.    T.    Hibbert 
Apr'd  14,  316 

Chaff-Cutting  Machines  Bill 

c.  Intro.  Mr.  Benson  ;  Read  1®  AprU  14,  424 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  A.,  Worcestershire^ 
E. 

Nassau,  Disturbances  at,  1300 

Chamberlain,  Right  Hon.  J.y  Birming^ 

ham^  W. 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2R.  1210,  1212 
Government  of  Ireland   Bill,  2R.  598,  793, 
806 
Army  Contributions,  1632 
Personal  Explanation,  22,  23,  24,  26,  26,  27, 

28 
Registration  of    Electors  Amendment  Bill, 
2R.  1274,  1275 

Channing,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Northampton^  E, 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  558 
Kettering  Girls'  Charity  School,  208 
Railway  Rates,  313 

Chaplin,  Right  Hou.  H.,  Lincolnshire^ 

Sleaford 
Foreign  Opinion  on  Home  Rule,  334  ( 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.   212,  213, 

216,  217,  218,  229 
Indian  CuiTency,  1496,  1627 
Magistracy — Appointments  and    Politics    in 

Lancashire,  Res.  1173, 1174 
Ways   and  Means,  Com.   1360,   1861,   1365, 

1367 

Charity  Commissioners 
Charitable  Irvjrt  Acts,  Q.  Mr.  Brand  ;    A. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis  AprU  28,  1504 
Educational  SchenmSy  Qs.  Mr.  Dodd  ;  As.  Mr. 

T.  E.  EUis  AprU  17,  427  ;  Q.  Mr.  Dodd  ; 

A.  Sir  J.  Rigby  May  2,  1746 
Intermediate  EducatiO'n  in   Wales  (see  title 

Wales') 
Secondary  Edv/^ation,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  ; 

A.  Mr.  Acland  Apnl  21,  897 
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Chelmsford,  Lord 

Army  (Annual)  Bill,  2R.  752  ;  Com.  881 

Chesney,  General  Sir  G.  T.,  Oxford 
India — Officers    at    the   lmi>erial   Institute, 
907 

Chicago  Exhibition  {see  America) 

China 

Kachins — Warlike    Operatiim*^    Q.   Mr.   G. 

Bowles  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Apr'd  18,  552 
Pamirs  J  Armed  Ooru/wtUm  o/j  Motion  (Mr. 

G.  Bowles)  ;  Debate  May  2,  1775 

Cholera  Hospitals  (Ireland)  Bill 

/.  Com. ;  Reported  ;  Re-com.  to  Standing  Com. 
Mar  20,  7 oA 
Reported  April  25,  1123 

Cholera  Precautions  (see  Local  Govern- 
ment Board) 

Church  Defence  Meeting^  Disturbance  at 
Obs.  Lord  Teynham,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord  Bal- 
four,   Marquess    of     Salisbury,    Earl     of. 
Kimberley,  Lord  Halsbury,  Lonl  Herschell 
May  2,  1716 

Choreh  of  Scotland  Eeference  Bill 

c,  Intro.  Mr.  Thorbum  ;    Read  1**  April  14,  424 

Church  Patronage  Bill 

/.  Reported  from  Standing  Com.  with  Ameudts. 
Apr'd  271,  1123 
Report  of  Amendts.  A2}ril  27,  1286 
Read  3*,  and  passed  May  2,  1713 

Churchill,  Right  Hon.  Loixl  R.,  Pad- 

dingtony  S, 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  340,   347, 

567,  576,  578,  585,  629,  631,  6^3,  634,  636, 

637, 638,  639,  645 
Indian  Currency,  1628 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  2R.  1876,  1896 

A^  Civil  Service 

Admiralty  ClerltJt,  Staff  AppintUments  for, 
Q.  Sir  F.  Dixon-Hartland  J  A.  Mr.  E. 
Robertson  April  13, 204 

Centum  Clrrkg  {jtcc  that  title) 

Clerical  Ugtablishments  of  the  War  Office, 
Q.  Mr.  Cohen  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
May  1,  1620 

Debate  uVay  1,  1661 

Writerg'  Promotive,  Q.  Sir  F.  Dixon-Hart- 
land ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  April  18,  203 

Clark,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Caithness 
Business  of  the  House,  1902 
EKyi)tian  Affairs,  Res.  1666,  1667 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  212 
Scotland — Deer  Forests,  445 

Clarke,  Sir  E.,  Plymouth 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  112, 113 


Clough,  Mr.  W.  O.,  Portsmouth 

Portsmouth  County  Court  Judge,  1626 

Clubs  Begistration  and  Eegulation  (Ire- 
land) Bill 

c.  Intro.  Mr.  Field  ;  Read  1°  Apr'd  28,  1514 

Clubs  Eegistration  Bill 

c.  Select  Com.  nominated  ;  Papers,  &c.  ordered 
April  24,  1107 

Cobb,    Mr.    H.     P.      Warwick,    S,E,, 
Rugby 
Kinchant,  Chief  Constable,  549 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  1617 

Cohen,  Mr.  B.  L.,  Islington,  E. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  1692,  1694 
War  Office  Clerks,  1620 
Wavs  and  Means,  Com.  1064 
Zebehr  Pasha,  1632 

Colli NGr<,  Right  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham, 

Bordesley 

Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill,  2R.  1566 

Employers'  Liability  Bill — Appointment  of 
Com.  1834,  1839 

COLONIES 

Secretarv  of  State — Marquess  of  Ripon 

Under  Secretary  of  State — Mr.  S.  Buxton 

Colonial  Parliamentary  Expenditure,  Q. 
Mr.  Brodrick ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Ajtril  27, 
1302 

COMHITTEE  OF  COTTNCIL  ON  EDU- 
CATION 

Lord  President— Earl  of  Eimbeblet 
Vice  President — Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Aclaxd 

Commons 
Select  Committee  Report  April  14,  421 

Commons  Eegulalion  Provisional  Order 
(West  Tilbury)  Bill 

r.  Intro.  Mr.  H.  Gardnw ;    Rea<l  \^  AprU27, 
1412 

CoMPTON,  Earl,  York,  fV,R.,  Barnsley 

Civil  Service  Reform,  1691,  1699 

Schools,  Anti-Home  Rule  Petitions  in,  1626 

Congo  Free  State  (see  Africa) 

Constantinople 

Quay — Unloading  Steamers,  Q.  Mr.  Schwann  ; 
A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  11,8 

Conybeare,   Mr.   C.   A.  V.,  Cornwall, 

Camborne 
Wild  Birds  Protection  BiU,  2R.  876 ;  Com. 
1410,  1411 
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Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill 

/.Read  2*  April  27,  1284 
Com.  May  1,  1601 

Motion  "That  the    Bill  be  referred  to  the 
Joint  Com.  of  both  Houses"  May  2,  1723 

COTTON-JODRELL,     ColoDCl       E.    T.    D., 

Cheshire,   Wirral 
East  Hoyle  Bank — Fishing  Smack  "  Grey- 
hound,"  1606 


County  Councils 
Prolate  Duty  Grant,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  April  21,  896 
Technical  Hiducatitrn  Grant,  Q.  Mr.  G.  Law- 
son;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  April  25,  1137 

County  Magistracy  (see  Law  and  Justice 
and  Police) 

Connty  of  fhe  Cit^  of  Glasgow  Bill 

c.  Intro.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan ;   Read  1°  April  24, 
1107 

Courtney, Right  Hon.  L.  H.^Comwally 

Bodmin 

Government   of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  281,  292, 

296,  298,  299,  300 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1336,  1342 

Cozens-Hardy,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Norfolk,  N. 

Norfolk  Lobster  Fisheries,  1025 

Cranborne,  Viscount,  Rochester 
Borstal  Convict  Prison,  1629 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1709 
Employers*    Liability — Dockyard  Workmen, 

1497,  1732 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  854 
Places  of  Worship  (Sites)  Bill,  209  ;  2R.  302 
Prison  (Officers'  Superannuation)  Bill,  Intro. 

1309 ;  2R.  1710 
Voluntary  School  Managers,  1738 

CranbrOok,  Earl  of 
Army  (Annual)  Bill,  2R.  752  ;  Com.  878,  880 

Crawford,  Mr.  D.,  Lanark,  N,E. 

London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gates,  &c.)  Bill, 

Con.  182 
Sea  Fisheries  R^ulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

1407 

Cremer,  Mr.W.  R.,  Shoreditch,  Hagger- 

ston 

Army— Brooms,  Conti-act,  1747, 1748 

Crilly,  Mr.  D.,  Mayo,  N. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  353 


Crofters'     Holdings     {Scotland)    Acts 
Amendment  Bill 
Q.  Mr.  Weir ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Glailstone  May  2, 
1744 

Crosfield,  Mr.  W.,  Lincoln 

Magistracy — Appointments   ami   Tolitics  in 
I^ncashire,  1129 

Cross,  Viscount 

Bombay  and  Madras  Armies  Bill,  Pres.  «78 
Indian  Currency,  Committee  on,  877 
Public  Libraries  Act  (1892)  Amendment  Bill, 
Com.  736 

Crown  Lands  (see   Woods  and  Forests 
and  Land  Revenues  of  the   Crown) 

CuRZON,    Hou.     .G.    N.,     Lancashire, 

Southport 
Magistracy  —  Appointments  and  Politics  in 
Lancashire,   Re^.   1159.  1161,   1162,1168; 
Personal    Explanation,    1509,   1510,  1511, 
1512,  1513,  1614 


Crofters  (see  Scotland) 

Crofters'     Holdings     (Scotland) 
(1886)  Amendment  Bill 

e.  2R.  deferred  AprU  28,  1536 


Act 


CusT,  Mr.  H.  J.  C,  Lincolnshire,  Stam- 
ford 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  961,  965 

Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill 

c.  Read  1°  April  28,  1615 

2R.,  Debate  adjourned  May  1,  1707 
Debate  resumed  ;  Read  2°  May  2, 1807 


Customs^  Excise,  and  Inland  Revenue 
A  dterti^e merits,  Taaeingof.  Q.  Mr.  Aird  ;  A. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  AprU  24,  1024 
Agricultural  Taxation,  Q.  Major  Rasch ;  A. 

Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  AprU  17,  438 
Biter  Bemoval   in  the   United  Kingdam,   Q. 

Mr.  A.   O'Connor  ;    A.   Sir  W.   Harcourt 

April  13,  194 
Bills  of  Exchange  Stamps,  Q.  Mr.  Barrow; 

A.    Sir    W.    Harcourt  Apr'd  27,  1292 
Ineome  Tax,  Q.  Mr.   Bartley  ;  A.   Sir  J.  T. 

Hibbert  April  20,  778  ;  Q.  Mr.  Bartley  ;  A. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  April  25,  1140  ;  Q.  Sir  F. 

Milner ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  April  28,  1609 
Ireland  (see  that  title) 
Land    Tax    Com  miss  iv^ners^    Q.    Mr.    F.    S. 

Stevenson  ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  AprU  17, 

443 
Probate  Ihfty  Grant,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  21,  896 
Ways  and  Means  (see  that  title) 

Cycle  Riding,  Accidents  from 
Q.   Marquess  of  Granby;    A.    Mr.  Asquith 
May  2,  1725 

Dalziel,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Kirkcaldy,  ^c. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  593 
Petitions,  774,  775,  776 
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Dane,  Mr.  B.  M.,  Fermanagh^  X. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
Civil  Servants,  767 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  760 

Ireland 
Ballynacargy  Post  Office,  435 
Belfast  Riots  of   1886— Joseph  Walker,  10, 

11 
Dromore    Riots — Prosecution    of    Rev.  J. 

Kelly,  10 
Government  Officials  at  Unionist  Meetings, 

449 
Kildare,  Resisting  Sheriffs*   Officers  in,  12, 

13 
Land  Commission — Purchase   Department, 

1805,  1806 
Mayo — Attack  on  a  Process  Server,  11, 12 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Force   Fund,  436 
Sligo,  Outrages  in,  11 
Stranraer  and  Larne  Mail  Contract,  Res. 

307 
Westineath  County   Vacant  Farms  in,  757 

Darling,  Mr.  C.  J,,  Deptford 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  1026,  1134,  1744 
Metropolitan  Magistrates,  784, 902 
Registration  of  Electors    Amendment  Bill, 

2R.  1249,  1250 
Trafalgar  Square  Meetings,  15 

Darwin,  Major  L.,  StaffordshirCy  Lich' 
field 

Warrant  Officers— Instructors,  1299 

Davitt,  Mr.  M.,  Cork,  N.E. 
Govemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  41,  61,  922 
Personal  Explanation,  566 

Bay  Indiutrial  Schools  (Sootlaiid)  Bill 

I  Read  2*  AprU  20,  729 
Com. ;  Amend ts.  reported  April  28, 1447 

Denia 

Her  Majesty* M  Vice  Consul  at,  Q.  Mr.  For- 
wood  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  April  20,  763 

Devonshire,  Duke  of 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1570 

De    Worms,    Right    Hon.    Baron    H., 

Liverpool,  East  Toxteth 
Swaziland  —  Sir    H.    Loch    and    President 
KrQger,  Conference  between,  207, 1139 

DiLKE,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.,  Gloucester, 

Forest  of  Dean 
Ef^yptian  Affairs,  Res.  1634,  1651 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  2R.  1887. 1894 

Disraeli,   Mr.    C.    R.,    Cheshire,   Al- 

trincham 

Morocco — Sir  W.  Ridgeway's  Mission,  438 

DixoPf,    Mr.    G.,    Birmingham,    Edg- 
baston 
Birmingham  Canal  Bill,  2IU  544 
Jamaica  Legislative  Council,  1291 


Dixon-Hartland,  Sir  F.  D.,  Middlesex, 

Uxbridge 

Admiralty  Clerks,  Staff  Appointments  for, 

204 
Civil  Service  Writers — Promotions,  203 
Hampton  Court  Palace  Barrack  Yard  Trees, 
•   204 
Trafalgar  Square,  Meetings  in,  15 

DoDD,  Mr.  C,  Essex,  Maldon, 

Charity       Commissioners    —    Educational 

Schemes,  427, 1746 
Cholera  Precautions — Expenditure,  447 
Magistracy — Appointments,  779 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 

Con.  1384,  1387 
"Templeton  v.  Russell,"  1500 

DoNELAN,  Captain  A.  J.  C,  Cork,  E. 
Cork — Income  Tax  Collection,  323 
Haulbowline  Victualling  Stores— Workmen*8 
Wages,  1023 

DoRiNGTON,  Sir  J.  E.,  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1350, 1371 

Dublin  Corporation  Bill 

r.  Read  3%  and  passed  AprU  21,  893 

Dnohy  of  Cornwall  Bill 

c,  Intro.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert;  Read  l""  AprU  20,S76 
2R.,  Debate  adjourned  April  27,  1410 
Read  2*»  May  1,  1712 

Duchy  of  Lancaster — Appointment  of 
Magistrates  (see  Law  and  Justice 
and  Police) ' 

DuNRAVEN,  Earl  of 
Swaziland,  541 

East  India  {see  India) 

Edinburgh  Corporation  Tramways  Bill 

c.  Read  3®,  and  passed  April  11,1 

EDUCATION 

Lord  President   of  the  Council — Earl  of 

KiMBEBLET 

Vice  President— Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Aoland 

AsktoH-i/i-Makerfield  Dvtpute^  Q  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  ;  A.  Mr.  Acland  April  20,  762 

Board  School  Children  at  Churchy  Q.  Mr. 
Baker  ;  A.  Mr.  Acland  May  2,  1734 

Bachlegham  School  Boards  Q.  Mr.  Everett ; 
A.  Mr.  Acland  April  17,  443 

Ewlowed  ScliAwl  Schemes,  Q.  Mr.  Dodd  ;  A. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis  AprU  17,  427 ;  Q.  Mr. 
Dodd  ;  A.  Sir  J.  Rigby  May  2,  1746 

Free  Education,  Q.  Sir  R.  Temple ;  A.  Mr. 
Acland  April  27,  1304  ;  Q.  Mr.  H.  Hoare  ; 
A.  Mr.  Acland  May  1,  1621 

Ouisburn  Natianal  School,  Q.  Mr.  C. 
Roundell ;  A.  MivAcland  April  17,  426 

IcofU 
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Farqdhabsox,  Mr.  H.  R.,  Dorset^  W, 

Anonymous  Unpaid  Letters  to  Members  of 

Parliament,  776 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Rill,  2R.  1710, 

1815 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1854 

Fellowes,  Hon.  A.  E.,  Ilunts^  Ramsey 
Swine  Fever,  554 

Fenwick,    Captain    H.    T.,    Durham^ 
Houghton-le"  Spring 

Ashton-in-Makersfieid  —  Educational     Dis- 
pute, 762 
Belfast  Disturbance,  436 
Employers*  LiabiUty  Bill,  2R.  1221 
Infections  Diseases  for,  Hospitals,  768 

Fergusson,  Right   Hon.    Sir  J.,  Man- 

Chester^  N,E. 
Imperial  Penny  Postage,  Res.  1547 
Mi^tracy — ^Appointments  and  Politics.  1129 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill 

Con.  1094,  1105 
Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R, 

1406 

Ferrol   Harbour    (see    Navy — H.M.S, 

"  Howe  " 

» 

Field,  Admiral  E.,  Sussex,  Eastbourne 
Ck)vemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  333 :  2R.  397, 

408 
Reformatory  and    Industrial   School  Ships, 

1706,  1748,  1761,  1763,  1764,  1766,1769 

Field,  Mr.  W.,  Dublin,  St.  Patrick's 

Clubs  Registration  and  Regulation  (Ireland) 
Bill,  Intro.  1514 

Ireland 
Baltimore  and  Skibbereen  Railway,  1481 
Haulbowline  Dockyard,  1294 
Killaloe  Slates,  1024 
Lame  and  Stranraer  Mail  Contract,  Res. 

305 
Poor  Law  Elections  in  Dublin,  200 
Spike  Island— Canteen  Supplies,  1294 

Irish     Education    Act   (1892)    Amendment 

Bill,  Intro.  180 
Law  Clerks  (Ireland)  Bill,  Intro.  116 
Railway  Rates— Cattle,  19,  1303,  1506 
Tuberculosis,  20 

Financial    Statement    (see    fVays   and 
Means) 

Fisher,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Fulham 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  964 

sheries 

^  Hoyle  Bank— Fishing  Smack  '*  Grey- 
md;'  Q.  Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell ;  A.  Mr. 
iella  April  28, 1506 

Admiralty     Lightersy     Q.     Major 
4.  Mr.   E,  Robertson    April   17, 
2,  1736 

'fr  lulwrlegf   Q.  Mr.  Cozens- 

-.  Mundella  Aprii  24,  1025 

'^t  Com.  (jtee  that  title) 


Fishguard   Bay,    Railway,   and    Pier 
BiU 

c.  Message  from  the  Lords  May  2,  1838 

Fleming,     Mr.    C.    J.,     Vorky     fV.R., 

Doncaster 

Mines  (Eight  Hours)  BiU,  2R.  1870 

Flynn,  Mr.  J.  C,  Cork,  2\'. 
Ireland 
Evicted  Farms,  1498 
Firearms  in  Proclaimed  Districts,  1619 
Petitions  against  Home  Rule,  776 

Rathminesand.Rathgar  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Bill,  3R.  1611 

Food  and  Drugs  Act 

Q.  Mr.  De  Tatton  Egerton ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler  April  20,  772 

FO&EION  AFFAIBS 

Secretary  of  State — Earl  of  Rosebeby 
Under  Secretary  of  State— Sir  E.  Obey 

Despatcheg  in  Parliamentary  Paper 9,  Qs. 
Mr.  G.  Bowles;  As.  Sir  E.  Grey  April  11, 
7  ;  April  13, 206 

FoRWOOD,    Right    Hon.    A.    B.,    Lan- 
cashire,  Ormskirk 

American  Mail  Route,  199 

Denia,  Her  Majesty's  Vice  Consul  at,  763 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2R.   1182,   1183, 

1187,  1188,  1189 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  515 
Magistracy— Appointments  and    Politics  in 

Lancashire,  1128,  1130 

Foster,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Suffolk,  Lowestoft 

Cholera  Precautions— Seaport  Towns,  1735 

FOSTER,  Sir  B.  W.  (Secretary,  Local 

Government  Board),  Derby,  Ilkeston 
Local      Government       Provisional      Orders 

(Housing  of  the    Working  Classes)  Bill, 

Intro.  1712 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Nos.  8 

and  9)  Bills,  Intro.  1711 
Rating  of  Machinery  Bill,  Com.  1223 

FOWLER,  Right  Hon.  H.   H.  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board), 
H^olverhampton,  E. 
BakehouseH,  Innanitary.  899 
Barbed  Wire  Fences  Bill,  Con.  301 
Bermondsey  Guardians  Election,  563 
Cholera  Precautions— Seaport  Towns,  1138 
Civil  Service  Reform,  1704 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  772 
Free  Libraries,  Rating  of,  434 
Hull  Dock  Strike— Hull  Board  of  Guardians, 

Res.  455,  468 
Infectious  Disease  Hospitals,  768 
London  Equalisation  of  Rates   Bill,   Intro. 

1633 
Metropolitan  Rating,  Equalisation  of,  1307, 
1308 
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FOWLBB,  Bight  flott.  H.  U»^cont. 

Parishes,  Small,  203 

Poor     Law     Guanlians     Disqualification — 

Paniier  Burial  Fees,  1025 
Probate  Duty  Grant,  896 
Ri^stration  Bills,  904 
R^stration   of  JSlectors    Amendment  Bill, 

1299  ;  2R.  1262,  1268,  1275 
Shoreditch  Guardian's  Nomination,  1741 
Technical  Education  Grant,  1137, 1138 
Tenby  Police  Lock-Up,  432 
Tuberculosis  Commission  Report,  20 

France 

Behrinff  Sea  Arbitration  (gee  that  title) 

Free  Libraries^  Rating  of 
Q.   Mr.  S.   Hoare;    A.  Mr.   H.   H.  Fowler 
April  17,  434 

FREEMAN-MiTFORD,Mr.  A.  B.,  fVarwick^ 
Stratford 

Civil  Service  Reform,  1700 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1357 

Friendly  Societies  Regulations 

Q.  Colonel  Hughes ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  April  24, 
1015 

GARDNER,  Right  Hon.  H.  (Presideut 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture),  EsseXy 
Saffron   fValden 

Canadian  Cattle,  Inspection  of,  551 
Commons     Regulation     Provisional     Onler 

(West  Tilbury)  Bill,  Intro.  1412 
Horses,  Diseases  Among,  193 
Swine  Fever,  554,  1495 

GiBBS,  Mr.  v.,  HertSy  St.  Albans 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.   713,   714, 
715 

GLADSTONE,     Mr.    H.     J.    (Uuder 
Secretary    of    State    for  the    Home 
Department),  Leeds,   fV. 
Reformatory  and    Industrial    School  Ships, 
1761,1767,1769,1770,  1774 

GLADSTONE,  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
(First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal),   Edinburgh, 

Midlothian 

Business  of  the  House,  784,  911,  1175,  1502, 

1603,  1745 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  Personal  Explanation, 

23,  26, 27,  28 
Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  1744 
Egyptian  Affairs,  Res.  1650, 1651 
Government  of   Ireland  Bill,  2R.  30,  68,  69, 
216,  217,  229,264,  368,372,374,473,  915, 
992 
Army  Contributions,  1652 
City  of  Cork  Resolution,  909 
Debate,  Close  of,  &c.,  211.  212,  330,  331, 

832, 334,  569,  780,  910 
Foreign  Opiniou,  334 
Retention  of  Irish  Members,  781 

[cant. 


Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E,—cont. 

Hull  Dock  Strike,  1492,  1743,  1744 
Imperial  Penny  Postage,  Res.  1560 
Liquor  Traffic  BiU,  908 
Local  Government  (England)  Bill,  1501 
Magistracy — Appointments  and  Politics,  780, 

1502,  1745 
Manchester    Munler    and    the    Clerkenwell 

Outrage,  909 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  2R.  1857 
Mining  Royalties  Commission  Report,  558 
North  Sea  Fisheries  BiU,  1742 
Scotch  Suspensory  Bill,  1501 
Ways  and  Means.  Com.  1363,  1365,  1367 
Zebehr  Pasha,  1632 

GoLDSMiD,  Sir  J.,  St.  PancraSy  S. 
Birmingham  Canal  Bill,  2R.  546 
Egyptian  Affairs,  Res.  1659, 1670 

GoLDSWORTHY,  General  W.  T.,  Ham- 
mersmith 

Registration  of    Electors  Amendment   Bill, 
2R.  1232 


GoRST,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.,  Cambridge 
University 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2R.  1205,1209 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)   Bill, 

Con.  1089,  1091 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1335,  1336 

GoscHEN,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.,  St.  George^ s, 
Hanover  Square 

Business  of  the  House,  911,  1280 

Customs    and     Inland     Revenue    Bill,    2R. 

1708 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  461,  470, 

473,  477,  643,  645 
Imperial  Penny  Postage.  Res.  1553 
Personal  Explanation,  566 
Ways  and   Means,   Com.   1030.    10.50,  105.^ 

1054,  1074,  1310,  1318,    1320,   1321,  1322, 

1333, 1348 

GouRLEY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  561 
Navy 
Boilers,  192 

Ferrol  Harbour— H. M.S.  «*^*«rf',"  &c.,  1017, 
1018 

Goyan  Borgli  (Tramways)  Bill 

c.  Read  3**,  and  passed  April  11,'4 

Govetmment  Contracts 
Army    Bn*0M4,  Qs.    Mr.    Cremer:  As.   Mr, 

Woodall,  Mr.  Asquith  May  2,  1747 
Ireland  (jfee  that  title) 

Goyemment  of  Ireland  Bill 

^.  2R.,  Debate  resumed  and  adjourned  April  ll, 
29;     Ajn-il     12,    118;     April     1,3,    212; 
April  14,  335  ;  AprU  17,  461  ;    AprU  18, 
566  ;  AprU  19,  661 ;  AprU  20,  786 
Read  2®,  and  com.  AprU  21,  912 
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Government  of  Ireland  Bill 

Army   QuestioM,  Qs.  Colonel   Waring,  Mr. 

Sexton,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  ;  As.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  April  13,  206  ;  Qs.  Mr.  A. 

J.  Balfour  ;  As.  Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman 

AprU  14,  329  ;    Qs.  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr. 

M'Cartan,  Mr.  D.  Barton,  Sir  T.  Lea ;  As. 

Mr.  J.  Moriey  AprU  18,  560  ;    Q.  Mr.  J. 

Chamberlain;    A.    Mr.    W.  E.   Glaiistone 

May  1,  1632 
Bankruptcy  Procedure j  Q.  Mr.  Hayden  ;  A. 

Mr.  J.  Moriey  AprU  18,  557 
City     of    Cork,    Resolution^     Qs.    Mr.    W. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;  As.  Mr.  W. 

E.  Gladstone  April  21,  909 
CirU   ServatUs,    Q.  Mr.  Dane  ;     A.  Mr.    J. 

Moriey  AprU  20,  759 ;  Qs.  Mr.  H.  Plunkett, 

Mr.    A.    O'Connor ;    As.    Mr.    J.   Moriey 

AprU  21,  903 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Qs.  Mr.  Macartney  ;  As. 

Mr.  J.  Moriey  AprU  20,  785  ;  May  1,  1616 
Debate^  Close  of  Sfc»,  Qs.  Mr.  Labouchere,  Dr. 

Clark  ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  AjnU  13, 

211  ;  Qs.,  Obs.  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Gladstone,    Colonel    Waring,    Mr.    A.   J. 

Balfour,  Mr.   T.  W.   Russell,  Sir  T.   Lea, 

Admiral  Field  AprU  14,  330 ;  Qs.  Mr.  A. 

C.  Morton,  Mr.  Channing ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E. 

Glarlstone  AprU  18,  658  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Bart  ley ; 

As.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  AprU  20,  780 ; 

April  21,  910 ;  Statement  by  Mr.  Johnston 

AprU  21,  894 
Edenderry^  Guardians^  Protest ^^,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Moriey  AprU  1 8,  559 
Foreign  Opinion,  Statement  by  Mr.  Chaplin 

April  14,  334 
PetUivns,  Qs.,  Obs.  Mr.  Loder,  Mr.  M'Lagan, 
Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  Mr.  Flynn,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Mr. 
Sexton,  Mr.  Cohen  AprU  20,  774  ;  Qs. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Bartley ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Moriey  AprU  21, 
900 

Dublin  PetUhn,  pres.  April  17,  425 
Retention   of   Irish    Members,    Qs.    Mi*.  R. 

Wallace,  Dr.   Macgregor;  As.  Mr.  W.  E. 

Gladstone  AprU  20,  781 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  Qs.  Mr.  Dane, 
Colonel  H.  Vincent,  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Moriey,  Mr.  'Speaker 
AprU  20,  760 

Meeting  of  Delegates,  Q.  Colonel  H.  Vin- 
cent ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Moriey  May  2  1735 

SuperanmuUion  Scheme,  Qs.  Colonel  H. 
Vincent ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Moriey  April  14, 
318 ;  AprU  20,  769 

GowER,    Mr.    G.   G.  Levesou   (Comp- 
troller of    the   Household),   Stoke- 

upon-  Trent 

Liverpool  City  Churches  Bill,  2R.  1463 

Grav«v     Marquees   of,    Leicestershire y 

idents  from  1725 

f  Scotland    (Sailway) 

Read    3^,  and  passed 


Greece 

Finanre^Mr.  Law's  Report^  Q.  Sir  L  i*ea6ti  j 
A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  17,  450 

GREY,  Sir  E.  (Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs),  Northumher' 
land,  Berwick 

Africa 
Congo  Free  State,  1732 
Nyassaland,  Fighting  in,  1498 
Slavery  in  East  Africa,  205 

America  CSouth) — Extradition  of  Mr,  J.  S. 
Balfouri  7,  556,  1306 

America — United  States 
Life-Saving  Service,  771 
M'Kinley  Act,  1727 
Reciprocity  Treaties,  1022 

Armenia 

Amnesty  for  Prisoners,  439 
Angora  Trials,  1020,  1733 
Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Christians— 
Archbishops  of    Marash,   Zeitoum,  &c., 
210,  764,  1020,   1135,  1305,  1306 

Behring  Sea  Arbitration,  326 
Constantinople  Quay — Unloading  Steamers,  9 
Denia,  Her  Majesty's  Vice  Consul  at,  764 

I      Egypt 

Corv6e  Labour,  1133,  1505 
Despatches  between  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  7 

Foreign  Despatches  in  Parliamentary  Papers, 

206 
Greek  Finance,  450 

Ireland 

Kachins — Warlike  Oi^erations,  552 
Trial  by  Jury  in  Assam,  1017 

Morocco — Sir   W.  Rijlgeway's    Mission,   488 
Nicaragua— Treaty  of  1860,  436,  555 
Pamirs,  Armed    Occupation    of,    Res.   1782, 

1783 
Siam,  British  Subject^  in,  446 
Spanish  Coast,  Lights  on,  6 

Ground  Game  Bill 

c.  Order  for  2R.  read  ;  Bill  \^ithdrawn  April  13, 
308 

GuNTER,    Colonel     R.,     York,      WM.^ 
Barks  tone  Ask 

Army  (Annual)  Bill,  Lords'  Amendts.  1013 


Habitual  Drunkards — Report  of  Com- 
mittee 
Q.  Mr.  Paulton  ;  A.  Mr.  Wharton  AprU  14, 
334 

Haldaxe,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Haddington 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  926 

Halsburv,  Lord 

Church    Defence    Meeting,   Disturbance  at, 

1722 
Evicted  Tenants  CommiBsion,  1576,  lo99 
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Hamilton,  Rigbt  Hon.  Lord  G.,  Mid- 
dlesex^ Ealing 

Government  of  Ireland   Bill,  2R.  361,  368, 

372,  374 
Naval  Defence  Act,  194 

Hampton     Court    Palace^—  Trees    in 

Barrack  Yard 
Q.    Sir  F.  Dixon-Hartland ;    A.    Mr.   Shaw 
Lefevre  AprU  13.  204 

Han  BURY,  Mr.  R.  W.,  Preston 

Army 

Enlistment,  1137 

Magazine  Rifles,  1137 

Magazine  Rifles  for  Victoria,  130o 

Straite    Settlements— Military    Contnbu- 

tions,  1631 

Army  (Annual)  BUI,  Lords'  Amendts.  con. 

Cil?/ Service  Reform,  1681, 1685, 1688, 1689, 
1690,  1697 

1501 

Navy 

^'Howe''  Court  Martial,  905 

Journal  of   the  Royal  United  Service  In- 

stitution,  1136 
North  Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  1742 
Registration  of   Electors  Amendment    Bill, 

2R.  1228  ^   ,.,^     n 

Treasury  Chest  Fund  Bill,  2R.  lol5  ;  Com. 

1707 

Hansard    Union  Prosecution  (see  Law 
and  Justice  arid  Police) 

H  VNSON,  Sir  R.,  London 

Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Veto)  BUI,  1300 

HARCOURT,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G. 
V.   (Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer), 

Derby  ,        ,,,. 

Beer  Removal  in  the  United  Kingilom,  194 
BUls  of  Exchange  Stamps,  1293 
Budget  Statement,  201 
Cholera    Precautions -Seaport   Towns,  1139, 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1707, 

1710,  1818,  1828,  1829,  1833 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  1834 
Imi^rial  Penny  Postage,  Res.  lo5t> 
Income  Tax  Collection,  1140 
Indian  Currency,  1496 
Ireland 

Customs  Duties,  1023 

Excise  Collection,  1301 

Land  Purchase  Departnieut,  180b 
Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Veto)  Bill,  1301 
Railway  Station  Advertisements,  Taxation  ot, 

Scotland— Portmahomack  Harbour,  1740 
Treasury  Chest  BiU,  Intro.  1224  ;  2R.  lolo  ; 

Com.  1707  .  ^     c,^  ^         4. 

^^avH    and    Means  —  Financial     Statement, 
?^m    ?027    U)30,  1037,  1045,  1049,   1050, 

j-^*  1055;  1056,  1062,  1088,    1320,   1330, 

Bel  1342, 1352,  1361 


Hardie,  Mr.  J.  Keir-,  West  Ham^  S. 
Factory  Inspectors  in  Belfast,  17 

HuU  Dock  Strike,    20,    22,    117,    118,  327, 
1742,1743,1744  _^^ 

Board  of  Trade  Mediation,  &c.  1492, 1493 
Naval  and  Military  Forces,  327,1026,  1133, 

1134 
Soldiers  Unloading  Ships,  326 

Hull  Magistracy,  327 

Indian  Freights -Foreign  Vessels,  18 

Harland,  Sir  E.  J.,  Belfast,  N. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  939 

Harrington,  Mr.  T.,  Dublin,  Harbour 

Dublili    Post    Office,  Hours   of  Labour   in, 
1508 


Hayden,  Mr.  L.  P.,  Roscommon,  S. 

Ireland 
Bankruptcy  Procedure,  557 
Legal  Officials*  Superannuation,  1631 
Roscommon  Postal  Arrangements,  443 

Hayter,  Sir  A.  D.,  Walsall 

Railway  Servants  (Hours  of   Labour)  Bill, 
Con.  1372 


Healy,  Mr.  M.,  Cork 
Ireland  ^  ,^^^ 

Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  1503,  1630 
Richmond  Prison,  Dublin,  1021 
Poor     I-Aw      Guanlians     Disqualification — 

Pauper  Burial  Fees,  1025 
Rathmines    and    Rathgar    Water    Improve- 
ment BiU,  3R.  1603,  1609, 1612 

Healy,  Mr.  T.  M.,  Louth,  N. 

Dublin  Con>oration  BiU,  3R.  893 

Government  of  Irehind  Bill,  2R.  298,299,  3(K) 

477 
Petitions,  900 
Rival  Irish  Armies,  560 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  761,  762 

Ireland 

Belfast  Disturbance,  437 

Belfast  Riots  of  1886,  10 

Dundalk,  Cardinal  Logue's  Visit  to,  76.> 

Dunshauglin  Union,  784  ^ 

Government  Officials'  Salaries, Returns,  <.»s 

Magazine  Rifle  in  Dublin,  433 

Purchase  of  Land,  Res.  658 

Railway  Rates,  325 

Personal  Explanation,  28 

Post  Office— Stranraer  and  Larne  Mail  Cx>n- 

tract.  Res.  303,  304 
Registration  BUls,  904 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Bill,  2R.  876 

Heaton,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Canterbury 

Imperial  Penny  Postage,  Res.  1635,  lo38, 1.'40, 

1542,  1544 
Liverjipol  Post  Office,  551 
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HXKXAGB,  Right  Hon.  E.,  Great 
Grimsby 

Basineas  of  the  Houae,  910 

Cholera    Precautioos^Seaport  Towns,    447, 

1139 
North  Sea  Fisheries  BUI,  1741 
Ways  and  Means,  Ck>m.  1067 

HERSCHELL,  Lord  (Lord  Chancellor) 
Ghnrch  Defenoe    Meeting,  Disturbance  at, 

1723 
Church  Ptttronage  Bill,  Report  of  Amendts. 

128« 
Copyhold  (ConsoUdation)  Bill,    2R.    1284, 

1286  ;  Com.  1601,  1602 
Ericted  Tenants  Commission,    1581,    1683, 

1687, 1588,  1590 
Land  Transfer  Bill,  2R.  735,  746      . 
Magistrates  —  Appointments     and   Politics, 

885,892 

HIBBERT,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.(Secre- 
tAry  to  the  Treasury),  Oldham 

Agriculture,  Taxation  on,  439 

Census  Clerks,  317 

Cholera  Precautions — Seaport  Towns,  447 

Civil  Service  Reform,  1685,  1686,  1690,  1695, 
1696,  1699 

Civil  Serrice  Writers,  Promotion,  203 

Crown  Lands,  1731 

Duchy  of  Cornwall  Bill,  Intro.  876 

Income  Tax,  778,  779 

Ireland 

Baltimore  and  Skibbereen  Railway,  447 
Collooney  and  Claremorris  Railway,  322 
Comptroller  of  Stamps  at  Dublin,  1627 
Income  Tktx,  324,  757 
KUlaloe  Slates,  1024 

Land  Tax  Commissioners,  443 
Post  Office — Stranraer  and  Lame  Mail  Con- 
tract, Res.  304 

Hickman,  Sir  A.,  Wolverhampton^  IV. 
Birmingham  Canal  Bill,  2R.  545 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  2R.  1865 

Hill,  Colonel  Sir  E.  S.,  Bristol,  S. 
Reformatory  and  Industrial    School  Ships, 
1766 

HoARE,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Cambridge,  Chester- 
ton 
Free  Education,  1621 

HoARE,  Mr.  S.,  Norwich 
Free  Libraries,  Rating  of,  434 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  385 

HoBHOUSB,  Mr.  C.  H.  E.,  WiltSy  Devizes 
Fox,  Mrs.,  Complaints  against,  1124 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bill,  2R. 
1242,  1244,  1250 


HoBHOUSE«  M- 
Piobatel 
Sooondar 
Wfl%^ 

YOIi. 


HT 


Somerset,  E. 

^.  179 
^«8.] 


HoGAN,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Tipperary,  Mid. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  133 

HOME  SEPABTKBVT 

Secretary  of  State—Mr.  Abquith 

Under    Secretary   of     State — Mr.    H.    J. 
Gladstone 

(See  title  Law  and  Justice  and  Police) 

Home  Rule  Bill  (see    Government  of 
Ireland  Bill) 

HoPWOOD,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Lancashire,  S,E., 

Middleton 

Contempt  of  Court  Prisoners,  433 
Vaccination  Prosecutions,  782 

Howell,  Mr.  G.,  Bethnal  Green,  N.E. 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill,  Intro. 

116 
Liberator  Frauds — Mr.  J.  S.  Balfour,  6,  656, 

1306 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment   Bill, 

1299 

HoziBR,  Mr.  J.  H.  C,  Lanarkshire,  S. 
Registration  of  Voters   (Scotland)  Amend- 
ment Bill,  2R.  1277,  1279 
Scotch  Suspensory  Bill,  307,  308 

Hughes,  Colonel  E.,  Woolwich 

Army  (Annual)  Bill,  Lords'  Amendts.  1012 
Friendly  Society  Regulations,  1015 
Government  Departments,  Wages  in,  1015 
Injuries    to    Workmen,    Compensation    for, 

1014 
London  Improvements  Bill,  Appointment  of 

Com.  1473 
Questions,  Supplementary,  1488 
Volunteers — Decorations,  1016 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1354 

Hull  Dock  Strike  (see  Labour) 

Hull  Magistracy  (see  Law  and  Justice 
and  Police) 

HuLSE,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Salisbury 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  490 

Hunter,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Aberdeen,  iV. 
Aberdeen,  Wrongful  Arrest  in,  1127 
Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

1405 
Standing  Orders,  Amendment  to,  187 

Illin(jworth,   Mr.  A.,  Bradford,   W. 
Liverpool  City  Churches  Bill,  2R.  1461 

Imperial  Institute 
Indian  Army  Officers  at,  Q.  Sir  G.  Chesney  ; 
A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  21,  907 

Income  Tax  (see  Customs,  Excise,  and 
Inland  Revenue) 
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Secretary  of  State— Earl  of  Eimbeblbt 
Under  Secretary  of  State— Mr.  G.  W.    E. 

BUSSELL 

Abmy 

Amalgamation  of  the  Armies^  Q.  Mr.  Caine ; 

A.  Mr.  O.  Russell  April  13, 189 
JSxpenditure,  Q.  Mr.   Caine ;    A.  Mr.  G. 

Russell  JbtrU  13,  188 
Imperial  LMtitute,   Offieert  at,  Q.  Sir  G. 

Chesney ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  April  21.907 
KaohiTis,  Warlike  OperatioTis  in,  Q.  Mr.  G. 

Bowles  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  April  18,  552 
Prendential  Commandi,  Q.  Mr.  Buchanan ; 

A.   Mr.   Gampbell-Bajmerinan   May    1, 

1627  .  ' 

Service  Pensions,  Q.  Sir  S.  King ;  A.  Mr.  G. 

Bussell  May  I,  1614 
Staff  Corps  Grievances,  Q.  Sir  S.  King  ;  A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  May  I,  1616 

Assam — Trial  by  Jury^  Q.  Mr.  Paul ;  A.  Sir 

B.  Grey  April  24, 1016 
Benares  Water  Supply,  Q.  Mr.  Caine ;    A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  April  2B,  1127 
Calcutta — Small    Cause    Courts  —  Judicial 

Appointments,  Q.  Sir  W.  Wedderburn  ;  A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  ApHl  14,  324 
Civil  Engineers'  Memorials,  Q.  Mr.  Kimbcr ; 

A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  17,  442 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Q.  Mr.  Naoroji ; 

A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  13,  202 
CivU  Service  Legislation,    Q.    Mr.    Egerton 

Allen  ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  13, 193 
Contagious  Diseases  Act,  Q.  Mr.  Webb  ;   A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  17,  444 
Corvie  Labour,  Q.  Mr.  Benson  ;    A.  Mr.  G. 

Russell  AprU  21,  905 
Cotton  Duties,  Q.  Mr.  S.  Smith ;  A.  Mr.  G. 

Russell  ^jEiri;  25,  1138 
Currency,   Committee  an,   Q.,  Obs.  Viscount 

Cross,  Earl  of   Kimberley  April  21,  877  ; 

Q.    Mr.    Chaplin ;    A.   Sir    W.    Harcourt 

AprU  28,  1496  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Chaplin,  Lord  R. 

Cnurchill ;   As.    Mr.  G.    Russell    May  1, 

1627 
Famine  Reli^,   Qs.   Mr.    Schwann,  Mr.   A. 

O'Connor ;  As.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  11,9 

Finance 

Loi'd  Cromer's  Statement,  Q.  Mr.  Naoroji ; 

A.  Mr.fe.  Russell  AprU  27, 1293 
Minister  of,   Q.   Mr.  Caine ;    A.   Mr.    G. 

Russell  AprU  17,  430 

Financial    Statement,  Address  for  Returns 

AprU  19,  728  ;  AprU  26,  1224 
Freights — Foreign  Vessels,  Q.  Mr.  K.  Hardic  ; 

A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  11,  18 
Hindu  Temples,  Rating  (/,  Q.  Mr.  Caine  ;  A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  April  25,  1126 
Judicial  Officers,  Q.  Sir  W.  Wedderburn  ;  A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  20,  767 
Land  Revenue,  Q.  Mr.  Caine ;  A.  Mr.  Q. 

Russell  AprU  13,  189 
Opium  Dens  in  Bombay,  Q.  Mr.  Caine  ;  A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  AvrU  25, 1125 
Pumjaub — Com  -4<mfcrflf  M>n,Q.Mr.Baldwin ; 

A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  May  1,  1616 
Return — Note    by    Lord    Lytton,     Q.     Mr. 

Naoroji ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  27, 1303 
Salt  Taw,  Q.  Mr.  Caine ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell 

AprU  13, 191 
Store  Department — Report  of  Committee,  Q. 

Mr.  Schwann  ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  AprU  11,9 


1 


Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill 

c,  Intro.  Mr.  Howell ;  Read  1**  AprU  11,  116 

Infant  Life  Protection  Act 

Case  of  Mrs,  Carter,  Q.  Mr.  Benn  ;  A.  Mr. 
Asquith  AprU  14,  328 

Infectious  Diseases  (see  Local  Govern- 
ment Board) 

Inland  Revenue  (see  CnstomSy  Excise^ 
and  Inland  Revenue) 

ISELAND 

Lord  liieutenant— Lord  Houghton 
Chief  Secretary— Mr.  John  Moblby 

Abmt 

Army    under   Home   Rule,    Qs.    Colonel 

Waring,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  ; 

As.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  13, 

206;    Q.    Mr.    A.    J.  Balfour;    A.   Mr. 

Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  14,  329 
Belturbet  Barracks,  Q.  Mr.  Knox  ;  A.  Mr. 

Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  20,  763 
Contribution  and  the  Government  of  Ireland 

BUI,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  ;  A.  Mr.  W. 

E.  Gladstone  May  1,  1632 
Magazine  Rifle   in    Dublin,    Qs.    Sir    A. 

Acland-Hood,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  As.  Mr. 

Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  17,  432 
Richmond    Prison,    Dublin,    Q.    Mr.    M. 

Healy;    A.    Mr.     Campbell-Bannerman 

AprU  24.  1021 
Rival  Irish  Armies,  Qs.  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy, 

Sir  T.  Lea,  Mr.  M*Cartan,  Mr.  D.  Barton  ; 

As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  18,  560 
Spike  Isla nd — Purchase  of  Military  Stores, 

Q.  Mr.  Field  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man AprU  27,  1294 

Atlantic  Cable — Cutting  near  Ballycarbery , 

Q.   Mr.   H.  Plunkett;   A.   Mr.  J.   Morley 

May  2,  1746 
Bankruptcy    Courts,  Copy    pres.   AprU  27, 

1412 
Bankruptcy  Procedure  and   Government  of 

Ireland  BUI,  Q.  Mr.  Hayden ;  A.    Mr.  J . 

Morley  AprU  18,  557 

Belfast   Disturbance,  Qs.  Mr.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  17, 
436 
Debate  on  Motion  for   Adjtturnment  of  the 
House  AprU  24, 1107  ;  Qs.  Mr.  D.  Barton, 
Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Amold-Forster,  Mr.  T.  W, 
Russell ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith  Aprit  25;  1140  ; 
Q.  Mr.  Johnston;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  April  27, 
1306  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Sexton,  Colonel  H  Vincent, 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  ;   As.  Mr.  J.  Morley, 
Mr.  Speaker  AprU  28, 1483 

Bodyke  Disturbance*  (see  sub-heading  Dis- 
traint») 

Church  Act  {Commutatim),  Return  pres. 
AprU  12,  180 

CivU  Servants  and  the  Goremment  of  Ireland 
Bill,  Q.  Mr.  Dane ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley 
April  20,  769  ;  Qs.  Mr.  H.  Plunkett,  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  21, 
903 
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Clongorey  Water  Supply,  Q.  Mr.  Kennedy ;  A. 
Mr.  J.  Morley  May  1,  1615 

Cork  City — BtsoltUion  in  Favour  of  Home 
Rule,  Qs.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rnsaell  ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E.  Qladstone  AprU  21, 
909 

Cbimbs  and  Outbaoes 

« 

^      Killavullen — Setting   Fire  to  Farnts,  Qs. 

Mr.  Amold-Forster,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  Dr. 

Tanner  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  April  28, 1600 

SligOf  Outrages  in,  Q.  Mr.   Dane  ;  A.   Mr. 

«f.  Morley  April  11,  11 

Customs,  Excise,  and  Inland  Revenue 

Comptroller  of  Stamps  at  Dublin^  Q.  Mr. 

W.   Redmond;    A.    Sir   J.    T.    Hibbert 

May  1,  1627 
Customs  Duties,  Q.  Mr.  A.  O'Connor ;  A. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  AnrU  24, 1023 
Meoise  Collections,  Qs.  Mr.  Brodrick,  Mr. 

Sexton  ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  April  27, 

1301 
Chin  Licences — Case  of  Patrick  McMahon, 

Q.    Mr.    Maguire ;   A.    Mr.   J.    Morley 

AprU  28,  1499 
Income  Tax,  Q.  Captain  Donelan ;  A.   Sir 

J.  T;  Hibbert  AprU   14,  323;    Qs.   Mr. 

Arnold- Forster,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;  As. 

Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Am'il  20,  767 
Smuggling — Case  of  Patrick  Donnaher,  Q. 

Mr.  Flynn ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  May  1, 

1619 

DlBTBAINTS 

Bodyke,  Qs.  Mr.  Smith-Barry,  Mr.  W.  Red- 
mond ;  As.  Mr.  S()eaker,  Mr.  J.  Morley 
AprU  28,  1497 

KUdare,  Resulting  Sheriffs'  Officers  in,  Qs. 
Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Botikin*  Mr.  P.  D.  Sulli- 
van ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley,  Mr.  Speaker 
AprU  11,  12 

Process  Server j  Atfark  on,  in  Mayo,  Q.  Mr. 
Dane ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  11,  11 

Drogheda,    Disturbances     in,    Qs.    Mr.    H. 
Plnnkett,    Dr.   Ambrose,    Mr.  Johnston ; 
As.  Mr.  J.  Morley,  Mr.  Speaker  May  2, 
r       1739 
Dromore  Riots — Prosscvikms  (see  sub-head- 
ing Law  and  Justice  and  Police) 
^  Dundalk,  Cardinal  Logue^s  Visit  to,  Qs.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;  As,  Mr. 
J.  Morley,  Mr.  Speaker  AprU  20,765 

Education 

GoHown  (Clare)  School,  Q.  Mr.  W.  Red- 
mond ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  14,  320 

SoieiUJe  and  Art  Classes,  Q.  Mr.  W. 
Kenny  ;  A.  Mr.  Acland  AprU  20,  773 

Stratford  Lodge  Schools,  Jialtinglass,  Q. 
Mr.  J.  O'Connor  ;  As.  Mr.  A.  Morley 
AprU  14,  320 

Evictions,  Copy  pres.  AprU  27, 1412 
Evicted  Farms,  Qs.   Mr.  Smith- Barry,   Mr. 
Flynn  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Api-U  28,  1498 

-    Evicted  Tenants  Commission 

Q.,  Obs..  Earl  of  Cam|)enlown,  Earl  of 
Kimberley  April  24,  1009  ;  Obs.  Earl  of 
Camperdown,  Earl  of  ^1  borne,    Lord 

leant. 


IRELAyD—EviCTHiy  Tenants  Commission 
— cont. 

Acton,  Lord  Ashbourne,  Earl  of  Arran, 
Earl  of  Kimberley,  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury, Lord  Monkswell,  Marquess  of 
Londonderry ;  Debate  at^ournedAprU  28, 
1413  ;  Debate  resumed,  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  Earl  Spencer,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Earl  of  Belmore,  Lord 
Halsburv,  Lord  Herschell,  Lord  Sel- 
bome,  Marqueas  of  Salisbury,  Earl  of 
Kimberley,  Lord  Ashbourne,  Duke  of 
Rutland  May  1, 1557  ;  Q.  Mr.  Bartley  ; 
A.  Mr.  J.  Moriey  May  2,  1746 

Fact(try  Inspectors  in  Belfast,   Q.  Mr.  K. 

Hardie ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  April  11, 17 
Firearms  in  Proclaimed  Districts — Case  of 

Patrick  Donnaker,  Q.  Mr.  Flynn  ;  A.  Mr. 

J.  Moriey  May  1, 1619 
Government  Contracts — KUlaloe  Slates,  Q. 

Mr.  Field  ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  AprU  24, 

1024 
Government  Officials  and  Polities — Unionist 

Meetings,  Qs.  Mr.  Mac  Neill,  Mr.  Carson, 

Mr.   Dane  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  17, 

447 
Government  Officials*  Salaries ^^Retums,  Qs. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr.  Johnston ;  As.   Mr. 

J.  Morley  AprU  20,  768 

Haulbowline  Dockyard,  Q.  Mr.  Field  ;  A.  Mr. 
E.  Robertson  AprU  27,  1293 
Victualling    Stores  —  Workmen^s    Wages, 
Q.  Captain  Donelan  ;  A.  Mr.  E.  Robert- 
son AprU  24,  1023 

Imperial  Parliament^ Retention  of  Irisk 
Members,  Qs.  Mr.  R.  Wallace,  Dr.  Mac- 
gregor ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  AprU  20, 
781 

Jarmonbarry  Lock,  Q.  Mr.  Bodkin  ;  A.  Mr. 
J.  Morley  JTayl,  1626 

KUlaloe  Slates  (see  sub-heading  Govern" 
ment  Contracts) 

KUlavuUeUy  Mr,  BarryU  Speech  at,  Qb.  Mr. 
Amold-For8ter,Mr.  w.  O'Brien  ;  As.  Mr.  J. 
Morley  AprU  28,  1500 

Labourers'  Cottages — Edenderry  Guardians^ 
Protest  against  Home  Rule,  Q.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  18, 569 

Land  Commission — Purchase  Department, 
Obs.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  J.  Morley,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  J.  Morley,  Mr.  Dane,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt ;  Debate  adjourned  May  2, 1791 

Law  and  Justice  and  Police 

Belfast  Disturbances  {see  that  sub-heading) 

Bodyke  Disturbances^  Qs.  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry,  Mr.  W.  Redmond ;  As.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  28,  1497 

Burke,  Patrick,  Case  of,  Q.  Mr.  W.  Red- 
mond ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  20,  782 

Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  the  Govern  ment 
of  Ireland  BUI,  Qs.  Mr.  Macartney  ; 
As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  20,  785 ;  May  1, 
1616 

Dronwre  Riots — Rcr.  J.  J.  Kelly,  Q.  Mr. 
Dane ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  April  \l,  10 

Firearms  in  Proclaimed  Districts — Case 
of  Patrick  Donnuh-er,  Q.  Mr.  Flynn  ;  A. 
Mr.  J.  Morley  May  1, 1619 

Officials'  Superannuation,  Q.  Mr.  Hayden  ; 
A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  May  I,  1631 
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JRELAND^Ijl^  and  Justice  and  Police 
— cont. 

Police  and  the  Ooternment  of  Ireland  BUI, 

Qs.  Mr.  Dane,  Colonel  H.  Vincent,  Mr. 

Ross,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;    As.   Mr.   J. 

Morley,  Mr.  Speaker  AprU  20,  760  ;    Q. 

Colonel  H.  Vincent ;   A.  Mr.  J.  Morley 

May  2,  1735 
Police  Pensioner* — Refusing    to    Menuwe 

Hats,  Q.  Mr.  Jordan  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley 

AjfrU  18,  557 
R^fval  Irish  Constabulary  Force  Fund — 

Winding  up,  Q.  Mr.  Dane ;   A.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  AprU  17,  435 
RoyaZ  Irish  Constabulary  Superannuation 

Scheme  and  Home  RtUe,  Qs.  Colonel  H. 

Vincent ;   As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  April  14, 

318  ;  AprU  20,  769 
Sheriffs'  Officers  ^Resisting  iuKUdare,  Qs. 

Mr.    Dane,    Mr.     Bodkin,    Mr.    T.     D. 

SuUiYan ;    As.      Mr.    J.    Morley,    Mr. 

Speaker  April  11,  13 
J^        Walker,  Joseph  -  Belfast  Riots  of  1886,  Qs. 
,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  As.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  AprU  11,  10 

Lighthouses 

Old  Head  ofKinsalCj  Qs.  Mr.  M.  Healy  ;  As. 

Mr.  Mundella  AprU  28,  1503  ;  May  1, 

1630 
Rocks  and  Isles  on  the  CoaM — Relieving 

Keepers,  Qs.  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Johnston  ; 

As.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  21,  905 

Landonderry  Disturbances,  Q.  Mr.  Ross  ;    A. 
Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  28,  1483 

Lunatic  Asylums 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  Visit ina,  Q.  Dr. 

Kenny  ;    A.    Mr.  J.  Morley   AprU  21, 

910 
Signing  Petitions  against  Home  Rule,  Qs. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 

Bartley  ;   As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  April  21, 

900 

Magistracy — Appointments  and  Polities,  Qs. 

Mr.    P.    A.    M*Hugh,    Mr.    Carrill,    Mr. 

Mac  Neill,  Sir  T.  Esmonde,  Sir  T.  Lea  ;  As. 

Mr.  J.  Morley  May  1,  1621 
Mayo — Attack  on   Process  Server,    Q.    Mr. 

Dane ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  11,  11 
Petitions  against  the  Government  of  Ireland 

Bill,  Qs.,  Obs.  Mr.   Loder,  Mr.  M'Lagan, 

Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  Flynn, 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 

Speaker  AprU  20,  774 
Police  (see  Sub-heading  Law  and  Justice  and 

Police) 

PooB  Law 

Dunshauglin  Uniim,  Qs.  Mr.  W.  Redmond, 

Mr.  T.   M.  Healy;    As.    Mr.  J.  Morley 

AprU  20,  783 
Edenderry    Guardians^ Protest    against 

Home  Rule,  Qs.  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  As.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  AprU  18,  559 
Elections  in  Dublin,  Qs.  Mr.  Field,  Mr. 

Kenny  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  13.  200 

Post  Office 

Ameriean  MaU  Route — Queenstown  and 
Southampton,  Q.  Mr.  Forwood ;  A.  Mr. 
A.  Morley  AprU  13, 199 

[cont, 
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Aughnaeloy  Postal  Service,  Q.  Mr.  T.  W. 

Russell;   A.    Mr.  A.  Morley , -4i*rt/   28, 

1482 
Ballynacargy,  Q.  Mr.  Dane ;   A.  Mr.  A. 

Morley  AprU  17,  435 
ClonakUty  Service,  Q.  Mr.  E.  Barry ;  A. 

Mr.  A.  Morley  May  1,  1623 
Derreen  Service,  Q.  Mr.  W.  Redmond ;  A. 

Mr  A.  Morley  AprU  14,  316 
Dublin,    Hours   of    Labour    in,    Q.    Mr. 

Harrington  ;  A.  Mr.  A  Morley  AprU  28, 

1508 
Postmasters  as  Agents  for  Societies,  Debate 

May  2,  1799 
Roscomnwn  Arrangements,  Q.  Mr.  Hayden ; 

A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  AprU  17,  443" 
Spiddal  and   Galway   MaUs,  Q.  Colonel 

Nolan  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  AprU  20,  788 
Stranraer  and  Lame  MaU  Contract,  Res. 

(Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert)  ^711^  13,  302 

Prisons— Richmond  Prison,  Dublin  (see  Sub- 
heading Army) 

Purchase  of  Land,  Motion  for  Select  Com. 
(Sir  T.  Lea) ;  Debate  adjourned  AprU  18, 
657;  May  2,  ISZ7 

Railways 

Baltimore  and  Sktbbereen,  Q.  Mr.  B. 
Barry;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  AprU  17. 
447  ;  Q.  Mr.  Field  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley 
AprU  28,  1841 

Collooney  and  Claremorris,  Q.  Mr.  P. 
M*Hugh ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  AprU  14, 
322 

Rates,  Q.  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  A.  Mr.  Mun- 
della AprU  14,  325  ;  Q.  Mr.  W.  Red- 
mond ;  A.  Mr.  Mtmdella  AprU  17,  442 

Traleeand  Dingle,  Q.  Sir  T.  Esmonde  ;  A. 
Mr.  Mundella  May  1, 1624 

Rosscarbery,  Distress  in,  Qs.  Mr.  W.  Red- 
mond, Mr.  Johnston ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley 
AprU  14,  318 ;  Q.  Mr.  W.  Redmond  ;  A. 
Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  28,  1499 

Shannon  Drainage  Works,  Q.  Mr.  P.  M'Hugh; 
A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  AprU  14,  322 

Westmeath  County,  Vacant  Farms  in,  Q. 
Mr.  Dane ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  AprU  20,  767 


Irish  Church  Act  {Commutation) 
Return  pres.  AprU  12,  180 

Irish  Education  Act  (1892)  Amendment 
BiU 

r,  Intro.  Mr.  Field  ;  Read  1*»  AprU  12,  180 

Isaacson,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Tower  Hamlets, 
Stepney 
Barge  Owners    Liability  (No.  2)  Bill,  2R.    * 
1555  \ 


Jacks,  Mr.  W.,  Stirlingshire 

Horses,  Disease  Among,  193 
Scotland 

Burgh  Police  Act,  1131 

Railway  Rates,  317 
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Jackson,  Right  Hon.  W.  L.,  Leeds,  N. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  721 

Ireland 
Belfast  Disturbance,  1114 
Land  Commission «- Purchase  Department, 

1797,  1798 
Poetmasters  as  Agents  for  Societies,  1799, 

1800 

Jamaica^  Legislative  Council  af 
Q.  Mr.  DizoQ ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  AprU  27, 
1291 

James,     Right     Hob.     Sir     H.,  Buryy 
Lancashire 
GoYdcnment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  912,  914 

915,  918,  923,  924,  926, 935 
Bfagistracy»Appointments    and   Politics  in 

Lancashire,  Kes.  1166 
Standing  Com.  (Chairmen  *s  Panel),  Law,  &c., 
Report,  540 

Jeffreys,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Hants,  Basing^ 
stoke 
Swine  Fever,  1495 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1066, 1355 

Jerusalem 

ArohhUKop  Khrimianf  Detention  of,  Qs.  Mr. 
OrifBth  Boscawen ;  As.  Sir  E.  Grey 
AprU  20,  764  ;  AprU  25,  1135 

Johnston,  Mr.  W.,  Belfasty  S. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  894,  900 

Ireland 
Drogheda  Disturbance,  1739 
ijtovemment  Officials*    Salaries,    Returns, 

758 
Lighthouse  Keepers,  Relieving,  906 
BcMscarberj,  Distress  in,  318 

JoicEY,   Mr.    J.,   Durham^  Chester-le- 
Street 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  BiU,  2R.  1851,  1856, 
1883 

Jordan,  Mr.  J.,  Meath,  S. 

Police  Pensioners  Refusing  to  Remove  Hats, 
557 

Justices  of  the  Peace  Bill 

e.  2R. ;  Bill  withdrawn  May  2,  1836 

Justices  of  tiie-^Peace  (Ho.  2)  Bill 

e,  2R.  ;  Bill  withdrawn  May  1,  1712 

Kachins —  Warlike  Operations 

Q.  Mr.  G.  Bowles  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  18, 
552 

Kearlet,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Devonport 

Navy — Case  of  Samuel  Harris,  772 

Keat,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Elgin  and  Nairn 

Egypt —Corvte  Lahour,  1504 
Scotch  Railway  Rates,  908, 1505 


Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Devon,  Honiton 
Royal  Mail  Cart  Service,  197 

Kennedt,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Kildare,  N, 
Clongorcy  Water  Supply,  1615 
Bdendeny  Guardians  Protest  against  Home 
Rule,  559 

Eennt,    Dr.    J.    £.,   Dublin,    College 
Green 

District  Lunatic  Asylums,  910 
Lighthouses — Relieving  Keepers,  905,  906 

Kenny,  Mr.  W.,  Dublin,  St.  Stephen's 
Green 

Ireland 
Poor  Law  Election  in  Dublin,  200 
Science  and  Art  Classes,  773 

Kenyon-Slaney,   Colonel  W.,    Shrop- 

shire,  Newport 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  252 

EiMBER,  Mr.  H.,  Wandsworth 
Census  Clerks,  316 

India— <7ivil  Engineers*  Memorials,  442 
London  Improvements  Bill,  894  '  2R.  309, 
312 ;  Appointment    of  Com.  1287,  1288, 
1289,  1291, 1464, 1465, 1472,  1478 

KIMBERLEY,Earl  of  (Lord  FresidoDt 
of  the  CouDcil  and  Secretary  of  State 

for  India) 
Bombay  and  Madras  Armies  Bill,  Pres.  877, 

878 
Business    of    the  House — Evening  Sittings, 

Res.  1009,  1119 
Church   Defence    Meeting,    Disturbance  at, 

1721   1722  1723 
Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill.  2R.  1285 
Elementary    Education    Provisional    Orders 

Confirmation  (Cbiswick,    &c.)   Bill,  Pres. 

542 
Evicted  Tenants    Commission,   1009,    1442, 

1596,1597,  1598, 1599,  1600,  1601 
Indian  Currency,  Committee  on,  877 

KiN«,  Sir  H.  S.,  Hull,  Central 
India 

Service  Pensions,  1614 

Staff  Corps  Grievances,  1615 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1086 

Knatchbull-Hugessen,   Mr.    H.    T., 
Kent,  Faversham 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1819, 

1820 
Dockyard  aassiflcation,  1132 
Railway  Rates  at  Sheemess,  11^2 
Sheerness  School  of  Gunnery,  553 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1343 

Knowles,  Mr.  L.,  Salford,  W, 
Magistracy— Appointments  and  Politics,  Res^ 
1157 
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Knox,  Mr.  E.  F.  V.,  Cavauy  W. 

Beltarbet  Barracks,  763 
Ooyernment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  81 

JjABOuchere,  Mr.  H.,  Northampton 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  J. — Personal  Explanation, 

23 
ISgyptian  Affairs,  Res.  1656, 1658 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  211,  330 ;   2R. 

217 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  22 

Labour  Department 

Barry  DUpwte^  Q.   Mr.   Richards;   A.  Mr. 

Mnndella  ApHl  17,  444 
Belfoit  Bupute  (see  title  Ireland) 

Ih/iployers*  LUihilUyy  Q.  Colonel  Hughes  ;  A. 

Mr.  Asquith  AprU  24,  1014 
Abroad  —  ShlpoumerSj  Q.  Mr.  Lawrence ; 

A.  Mr.  Asquith  May  2,  1740 
Dockyards,   Q.    Viscount    Cranbome ;    A. 

Mr.  E.   Robertson   AprU  28,  1497 ;  Qs. 

Viscount  Cranbome,  Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  As. 

Mr.  B.  Robertson  May  2,  1732 

Ihetories 

Fox,  Mr.y  Coviplaints  again^y  Q.  Mr.  C. 

Hohhouse ;    A.   Mr.  Asquith  AprU  26, 

1124 
Inspectors  in  Belfast,  Q.  Mr,   K.  Hardie ; 

A.  Mr.  Asquith  April  11,  17 
Meal  Times  in,  Qs.  Mr.  J,  Bums  ;   As.  Mr. 

Asquith  AprU  13,  196  ;  AprU  17,  434 
Phospharus  Necrosis — Messrs.  Bryant  and 

May's  Factories,  Q.  Mr.  Mac  Neill ;  A. 

Mr.  Asquith  AprU  14,  321 

GorernmoU  Contracts  (see  that  title) 

Gorernnicnt  Depai'tments^  Wages  in,  Qs. 
Colonel  Hughes,  Captain  Bowles  ;  As.  Mr. 
Woodall  Ap^U  24,  1015 

Hull  Dock  Strike,  Qs.  Mr.  K.  Hardie,  Mr.  J. 
Wilson  (Durham),  Mr.  Labouchere ;  As. 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr.  Speaker  AprUll, 20;  Q.  Mr  K.  Hardie; 
A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  12,  117  ;  Motion 
for  Adjournment  of  the  House  April  12, 1 18; 
Q.  Mr.  K.  Hardie ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Banneiman  AprU  14,  326  ;  Qs.  Mr.  K. 
Hardie,  Commander  Bethell ;  As.  Mr. 
Asquith  Ai)ril  14,  327  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson ;  As.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  17,  439  ; 
Motion  for  Adjournment  of  the  House  (Mr. 
J.  Burns)  Mar  17,  450  ;  Q.  Mr.  Gourley ; 
A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  18,  661 ;  Qs.  Mr. 
Darling,  Mr.  K.  Hardie ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 
AprU  24,  1026 ;  Qs.  Mr.  K.  Hardie,  Mr. 
Havelock  Wilson ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 
Api'U  25,  1133  ;  Qs.  Mr.  K.  Hartlie  ;  As. 
Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Speaker  AprU  28, 1492  ;  Qs.  Mr.  K.  Hardie, 
Mr.  Darling ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E.  GMstone 
jyi?y2.  1742 

Local  Correspondents  in  Scotland,  Q.  Mr.  R. 
Wallace  ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  18,  201 

Mines  (see  that  title) 

iShops,  Hours  (}f  Labour  in,  Q.  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  27,  1300 

Sfceating,  Precautions  against,  Q.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bay  ley  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  21,  900 

Trade  Unions — "  Tentpleton  v.  Russell,**  Q. 
Mr.  Dodd  ;  A.  Sir  J.  Rigby  Apnl  28,  1600 


Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts  Amendment 
(No.  8)  BiU 

c.  Intro.  Dr.  Tanner ;  Read  1**  AprU  19,  728 

Lancashire  Magistracy  (see  Law  and 
Justice  afui  Police) 

Land  Tax  Commissioners  Bill 
Q.  Mr.    F.  8.    Stevenson;    As.    Sir   J.    T. 
Hibbert  AprU  17, 443 

Land  Transfer  Bill 

I.  Read  2*  April  20,  735 

Law  and  Justice  and  Police 

Bankruptcy  (see  title  Trade,  Bitard  of) 

Ccntewpt  of  Court  Prisoners  —  Case  of 
Gem'ge  Read  and  Margaret  Hogan,  Q.  Mr. 
Hop  wood  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  Mar  17,  433 

Estreated  Bail,  Imprisonment  for,  Q.  Mr. 
Caine  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  27,  1302 

Fox,  Mrs.,  Charges  against,  Q.  Mr.  C.  Hob- 
house  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  26,  1124 

Gambling  on  Hampstead  Heath,  Q.  Mr. 
Webster  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  28,  1482 

Hansard  Union  Prosecution,  Q.  Mr.  Addi- 
son ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  28,  1495  ;  Q. 
Mr.  Bartley  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  May  1,  1625 

If{fant  Life  Protecti4>n — Case  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
Q.  Mr.  Benn ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  14, 
323 

Liberator  Frauds — Balfour,  J.  S.,  Warrant 
against,  Qs.  Mr.  Howell;  As.  Mr.  Asquith, 
Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  11,  6  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Howell ; 
As.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  18,  556 ;  AprU  27, 
1306 

Maoistbacy 

County  and  Borough  Magistrates — Ap^ 
pointments  and  Politics  in  Lancashire, 
^'C,  Qs.  Mr.  Maclure,  Mr.  G.  Bowles,  Mr. 
Tomlinson ;  As.  Mr.  Bryce  April  18, 
546;  Qs.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Storey.  Mr. 
Mac  Neill ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
AprU  20,  779;  Qs.,  Obs.  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  Lord  Heischell,  Duke  of  Rut- 
land AprU  21,  882 ;  Q.  Mr.  Storey ;  A. 
Mr.  Asquith  AprU  21,  906;  Qs.  Mr. 
Forwood,  Mr.  Crosfield,  Sir  J.  Fergusaon, 
Mr.  Bartley  ;  As.  Mr.  Bryce  April  2.5, 
1128;  Motion  for  Adjournment  of  the 
House  (Mr.  T.  Lech)  ;  Division  April  25, 
1143  ;  Qs.  Sir  F.  Milner,  Mr.  Tomlinson  ; 
As.  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Speaker  AprU  27, 
1308 ;  Q.  Mr.  Hanbury ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  April  28,  1501  ;  Personal 
Fxplanation,  Mr.  Curzon,  Obs.  Mr. 
Bryce,  Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  S|)eaker  Aj/ril  28, 
1509  ;  Q.  Major  Rasch  ;  A.  Mr.  W.  K. 
Gladstone  May  2, 1745 

Hull,  Q^'M.r.  K.  Hardie;  A.  Mr.  Asquith 
AprU  14,  327 

Metropolitan,  Q.  Mr.  C.  Darling ;  A.  Mr. 
Asquith  AprU  20,  784  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Darling, 
Mr.  Picton  ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  21, 
902 

'Marlborough  Street  Police  Court,  Q.  Mr. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith;  A.  Mr.  Asquith 
AprU  21,  904 

[cont. 
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I/Mo  and  Jugtioe  and  Poliee^-cont. 

ManchMter  Murder  and  Clerkentoell  Out- 
rage, Qs.  Sir  B.  Aahmead-Bartlett ;  As. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Speaker  AprU  21, 
908 

Police 
Kinehant,  Chief  Constahle— Case  of,  Q.  Mr. 

Cobb ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  18, 649 
Police    Puniihmenti — Case    of    Sergeant 

Knight,  Q.  Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith  ;  A.  Mr.  • 

Asquith  Mar  18,  195 
Portsmouth     County     Court     Judge,    Q. 

Mr.  Clongh  ;  A.  Sir  J.  Rigby  May  1, 

1626 

Pbisonb 

Borstal,  Q.  Viscount  Cranborne ;  A.  Mr. 
Asquith  May  1, 1627 

Returns,  Printing  of,  AprU  19,  728 

Sutherland,  Dowager  Duchess  —  Prisan 
Rules,  Qs.  Mr.  Warmingfton,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton,  Mr.  Lough;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 
AprU  27, 1296 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Ships, 
Debate  May  1,  1706  ;  Debate  resumed 
May  2, 1748 

Revolvers 

Discharging  in  Downing  Street,  Q.  Mr. 
Sexton  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  27, 1306 

Sate  of,  Q.  Sir  J.  Pease ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith 
AprU  27,  1307  ^ 

'*  Templeton  v.  Russell,''  Q.  Mr.  Dodd ;  A. 
Sir  J.  Rigby  AprU  28, 1500 

Tenhy  Police  Lock-Up,  Q.  Mr. Bgerton  Allen; 
A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  17,  481 

Vaccination  Prosecutions  {see  that  title) 

Law  Clerks  (Ireland)  Bill 

e.  Intro.  Mr.  Field  ;  Read  V*  AprU  11;  116 

law  of  Distress  (Ireland)  Bill 

I,  Read  2*  AprU  27,  1281 

Com.;  Re-com.  to  Standing  Com.  May  2, 
1715 


Lawrence,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Liverpool^  Aber- 
CTomby 

Arbitration    Act    Amendment    Bill,    Intro. 

424 
Congo  Free  State,  1732 
Employers*  Liability  Abroad,  1740 
Liverpool    City    Churches    Bill,    2R.    1447, 

1463 

Lawson,   Mr.   H.  L.   W.,    Gloucester^ 

Cirencester 

Imperial  Penny  Postage,   Res.  1626,   1627, 
1534, 1555 

Lawson,  Mr.  J.  G.,  FbrA,  NM,j  Thirsk 

Technical  Education  Grant,  1187 
Ways  uid  Meana,  Com.  1358 
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Lea,  Sir  T.,  Londonderry^  S. 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  1839 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  333 ;  2R.  499, 
603,  504,  505,  506 

Ireland 
Magistrates  « Appointments,  1 622 
Purchase  of  Land,  Res.  657, 668 
Rival  Irish  Armies,  560 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Company 
Q.    Mr.    Byles;    A.  Sir  J.  Rigby  May    2, 
1742 

LEFEVRE,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw 

(First     Commissioner    of    Works), 

Bradfordy  Central  , 

Hampton  Court  Palace— Barrack  Yard  Trees, 

205 
London    Improvements    Bill— Appointment 

of  Com.  1477 

Legh,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Lancashire,  S,W., 

Newton 

Magistracy—Appointments    and  Politics  in 

Lancashire,  Res.  1143, 1147, 1148 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  2R.  1868 

Leighton,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire,  Oswestry 

Places  of  Worship,  Trust  Deeds  of,  1478 
Shorthand,  Instruction  in,  1507 

Leng,  Mr.  J.,  Dundee 

Canadian  Cattle,  Inspection  of,  651 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  682 
Reformatory  and  Industrial   School  Ships, 

1761, 1763, 1764,  1766 
Scotland 

Artillery  Practice  at  Barry,  766 

Deaths,  Accidental  and  Suspicious, 

Lights  on  the  Coast,  1728 

Leon,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Bucks,  N. 

Registration  of  Electors   Amendment  Bill, 
2R.  1247 

Lewis,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Flint,  ^c. 

St.  Asaph  Cemetery.  1731 

Libel  BiU 

e.  Intro.  Sir  A.  RolUt ;  Read  1*  AprU  12, 180 

Liberator  Frauds  (see  Law  and  Justice    T 
and  Police) 

Lighthouses 
Jruh  Coast  (see  title  Ireland) 
Scotch  Coast  (see  title  Scotland) 
Spanuh  Coast,  Q.  Mr.  Cayzer;    A.  Sir  B. 
Grey  AprU  11,  5 

Lightships,  Communication  with 
Case  of  the  "  Sunk;' Qfi.  Mr.  B.  H.  Bayley, 
Mr.   J.    Lowther  ;    As,    Mr.    A.    Morley 
AprU  28, 1493 
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Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Control)  Bill 
Q.  Sir  G.  Russell ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
Aprii  21,  908  ;  Q.  Sir  R.  Hanson  ;  A.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  AprU  27,  1300;  Q.  Sir  F. 
Milner  ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  AprU  28, 
1502 
Meetmga  m  Trafalgar  Square,  Qs.  Mr.  Whit- 
more,  Mr.  J.  Lowiher,  Sir  F.  Dixon-Hart- 
land,  Mr.  C.  Darling;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 
AprU  11, 15 

Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (  Wales)  Bill 
Anonynums  Unstamped  Letters  to  Members 
of  Parliament,  Q.  Mr.  Farquharson  ;  A. 
Mr.  A.  Morley  AprU  20,  776 

Little,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Whitehaven 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  961, 952, 953, 
954 

Liyerpool  City  Chnrclies  Bill 

<?.  Order  for  2R.  read,  and  put    off    for  six 
months  AprU  28,  1447 

Local  Authorities  Loans  (Scotland)  Act 
aSSD  Amendment  Bill 

I,  Read  1»  AprU  18,  542 
Read  2*  AprU  27, 1281 
Com. ;     Reported ;     Re-com.    to    Standing 

Com.  May  1,  1602 
Reported  from  Standing  Com.  May  2,  1724 

LOCAL  OOVEBHMENT  BOASD 

President— Mr.  H.  H.  Fowlbb 
Secretary— Sir  W.  Fostbb 

Bakehouses,  InsanUary,  Q.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  21, 899 
Bermondsey    Guardians    Election,    Q.    Mr. 

Macdona;   A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  18, 

563 

Cholera  Precautions — Seaport  Toums-^Im- 
perial  Cimtribvtums,  Qs.  Mr.  Heneage,  Mr. 
Dodd  ;  As.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  AprU  17, 
447 ;  Qs.  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  Mr.  Heneage ; 
As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  25, 1138, 1139  ; 
Q.  Mr.  Foster ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  May  2, 
1735  "^ 

County  CowneU  (jsee  that  title) 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Q.  Mr.  de  Tatton 
Egerton ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  20, 
772 

Free  Libraries,  Rating  qf,  Q.  Mr.  S.  Hoare  ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  17,  484 
Guardians'  Disqualijieation — Pauper  Burial 

Fees,  Q.  Mr.  M.  Healy ;    A.  Mr.   H.    H. 

Fowler  AprU  24, 1025 
Hull    Board    of    Guardians,    Debate    on 

April  17,  461.  &c. 
Infectious  Diseases,  Hospitals  for,  Q.  Captain 

Fehwick  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  20, 

768 
Local  Taxation  (see  that  title) 
Parishes,    Small,    Population    qf,    Q.    Mr. 

Strachey ;   A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  13, 

203 
Probate  Duty  Grant,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  21,  896  i 

loont. 


LOCAL  GOVEBJVMENT  BOABD-^cont. 

ShitredUch  Guardians  ^"omination,  Q.  Mr.  J. 

Stuart;    A.   Mr.   H.  H.    Fowler   May  2, 

1740 
Technhal    Education    Grant,     Q.    Mr.     G. 

Lawson ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  26, 

1137 
Tenby  Police  Loek^Up,  Q.  Mr.  Egerton  Allen  ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  17,  431 
Tuberculosis  (see  title  Agriculture) 

Local      Government      (England     and 

Wales)  Bill 
Q.  Mr.  Logan;   A.  Mr.    W.    E.    Gladstone 
AprU  28,  1501 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  (No.  1)  BiU 

c.  Reported  with  Amend ts.  AprU  18,  659 
Con.  as  Amended  deferred  AprU  19,  727 
Con.  as  Amended  AprU  20,  876 
Read  3°,  and  passed  AprU  21, 1007 

I  Read  !•  April  24, 1010     . 

Local  Oovemment  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  (No.  2)  BUI 

c.  Intro.  Mr.  J.  Morley  ;  Read  1°  AprU  11,  116 

Read  2°  AprU  18,  659 

Read  3*^,  and  passed  AprU  26,  1279 
I.  Read  1*  AprU  27,  1287 

Local  Oovemment  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  (No.  3)  BiU 

c.  Intro.  Mr.  J.  Morley  ;  Read  1**  May  2,  1836 

Local  Government   Provisional  Order 
BUI 

r.  Read  2*'  AprU  13,  308 

Reported  April  20,  876 

Read  8%  and  passed  AprU  21, 1007 
/.  Read  1*  AprU  24, 1010 

Local  Government    Provisional  Order 
(No.  2)  BUI 

c.  Reported  without  Amendt.  AprU  13,  308 

Read  S'',  and  passed  AprU  14,  424 
I,  Read  1*  AprU  18,  543 

Local  Government   Provisional    Order 
(No.  8)  BUI 

c.  Read  2°  AprU  18,  659 

Read  3^,  and  passed  AprU  26,  1279 
I.  Read  1*  April  27, 1287 

Local   Government  Provisional  Order 
(No.  4)  BUI 

V.  Read  2»  AprU  18,  669 

Local  Government  Provisional   Order 

(No.  5)  BUI 

0,  Report  AprU  18,  669 
Read  2°  AprU  19,  727 
Reported  AprU  27, 1412 

Read  3°,  and  passed  AprU  28,  1514 

1,  Read  1*  May  1,  1602 
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Local  Oovemment   Provisional   Order 
(So.  6)  Bm 

r.  Read  2«  AprU  25,  1223 

Local   Oovemment  Provitional    Order 
(Ho.  7)  Bill 

e.  Report  as  to  Standing  Oiders  April  21,  1008 
Read  2*»  AprU  24,  1107 

Local  Ooyemment  Provisional    Order 
( Vo.  8)  Bill 

e.  Intro.  Sir  W.  Foster  ;  Read  1*  J^ay  1,  1711 

Local  Oovemment   Provisional   Order 
(So.  9)  Bill 

e.  Intro.  Sir  W.  Foster;  Read  1®  May  1,  1711 

Local    Oovemment  Provisional    Order 
(Housing  of  Working  Classes)  BUI 

e.  Intro.  Sir  W.  Foster ;  Read  1«*  May  1,  1712 

Local  Taxation 

tEqua^Uation    of  Metropolitan   Rating^   Qs. 
^     Mr.   Barrow,  Mr.   Stuart;  As.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler  AprU  27, 1307 
Free  Libraries,  Rating  of  Q.  Mr.  S.  Hoare ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  17,  434 
Zondan  {Equalitation  of  Rates)  BUI   (jtee 
that  title) 

Local  Taxation  Act,  1890 

Technical  Education  Grant,  Q.  Mr.  G.  Law- 
son  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  2.5,  1137 

Local  Taxation  {Progressive  Increase) 
Report  of  1870  ordered  to  be  re-printed  May  2, 
1837 

LocKWOOD,    Lt.-Colonel     A.,     Essex^ 
Epping 

Vivisection,  Instruction  in,  319 

LoDER,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.,  Brighton 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill.  774 ;  2R.  139 
.     Imperial    Penny    Postage,  Res.   1516,    1536, 
1537,  1666 

Logan,   Mr.    J.    W.,    Leicester,  Har^ 
borough 
Local  Government  (England)  Bill,  1501 
Registration  of    Electors  Amendment    Bill, 

2R.  1241 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1320 

London  and   North- Western  Railway 

Bill 

Statement  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton  AprU  13, 188 

■ 

LoTidon  (see  Metropolis) 

London  CBqualisation  of  Sates)  Bill 

0.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr.  H,  H.  Fowler)  ;  Read 
l**  May  1, 1633  | 


London  Improvements  Bill 

c,  2R.  postponed  AprU  14,  309  ;  AprU  21,  894 
Rea<l  2®,  and  Motion  for  Select  Com. ;  Debate 

adjourned  AprU  27, 1287 
Debate  resumed,  and  com.  to  Select  Com. 
AprU  28,  1464 

London  Streets  (Semovalof  Oates,  &o.) 
Bill 

e.As  Amended  Con. ;  Amendts.  made  AprU  13, 
181 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 

Evicted    Tenants    Commission,   1445,   1557, 
1667,  1687 

Long,    Mr.    W.    H.,    Liverpool,    West 
Derby 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1369 

Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Herschell 

Lough,  Mr.  T.,  Islington,   W, 

Government  Rifles,  Sale  of,  18 
Prison  Rules — Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, 1296 

LowTHER,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Cumberland,  Pen- 
rith 

London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gates,  &c.)  Bill, 

Con. 184 
Mining  Royalties  Commission  Report,  563, 

564 
Morocco — Sir  W.  Ridgeway's  Mission,  438 
Pamirs,  Armed  Occupation  of,  Res.  1784 

LowTHER,    Right    Hou.   James,  Kent, 
Thanet 
Imperial  Penny  Postage,  Res.  1664,  1556 
Lightships,  Communication  with,  1494 
London  Improvements  Bill,  2R.  313 ;   Ap- 
pointment of  Com.  1290 
Trafalgar  Square  Meetings,  15 

Lubbock,  Bight   Hon.  Sir  J.,  London 

University 

Budget  Statement,  201 

Business  of  the  House,  911 

London    Improvements  Bill,  2R.  310,  313  ; 

Appointment  of  Com.  1288, 1290, 1291 
London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gates,  &c.)  Bill, 

Con.  183 
Shops,  Hours  of  Labour  in,  1300 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.   1061,   1326,   1327, 

1850 

Macartney,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Antrim,  S. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill — Clerks  of  the 

Peace,  786, 1616 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bill,  2R. 

1254,  1255 
Stranraer  and    Lame  Mail    Contract,  Res. 

606 

MACDONA,Mr.  J.  C,  Southwarh,Rother- 
hithe 

Bermondsey  Guardians  Election,  663 
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Macfarlane,  Mr.  D.  H.,  Argyll 

London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gates,  &c.)  Bill, 
Ck>n.  183 

Scotland 
Crofters — ^Taxation  of  Dogs,  895 
Piers  on  the  Argyll  Coast,  771 
Poaching  Prosecution,  Cost  of,  756 
Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Coast,  1136 
Trawling,  767, 1727 

Macoregor,  Dr.  D.,  Invemess-shire 
Federal  Home  Rule,  782 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  616 
Malta,  SnrgeoQ-Major-Gtenerals  at,  906 

Scotland 
Deer  Forests,  446 

Highland  Regiments — Recruiting,  553 
Secondary  Education  Grant,  756 

Standing  Orders,  1628 

Maclcre,  Mr.  J.  W.,  LancashtrCy  S.E., 
Stretford 

Magistracy — County  Palatine,  546,  548 

Mac  Neill,  Mr.  J.  G.  S.,  Donegal^  S, 
Govermnent  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  104 

Ireland 
Government  Officials  and  Unionists'  Meet- 
ings, 448 
Magistracy — Appointments,  780, 1622 

Phosphorous    Necrosis — Messrs.  Bryant  and 
May's  Factories,  321 

M*Cartan,  Mr.  M.,  Downy  S. 
Rival  Irish  Armies,  561 
Stranraer   and  Larne  Mail    Contract,  Res. 
307 

M*Hdgh,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leitrimy  N, 

Ireland 
Collooney  and  Claremorris  Railway,  322 
Magistracy— Appointments,  1621 
Sh^non  Drainage  Works,  323 

M'Laoan,  Mr.  P.,  Linlithgow 

Petitions  against  Home  Rule,  774,  775,  776 

McLaren,    Mr.    C.    P.   B.,   Leicester, 
Bosworth 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2  R.  1190 

Magistracy  (see  Law  and  Justice  and 
Police) 

Magistrates'  ftnaliflcation  Bill 

c,  2R. ;  Bill  withdrawn  May  2,  1836 

Maguire,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Clare,  fV, 

Ireland--Gun     Licence-^  Case     of     Patrick 
M*Mahon,  1499 

Mains,  Mr.  J.,  Dofiegal,  N. 
Qoyemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  606 


Malta 
DookSf  Q.  Mr.  Amold-Forster ;    A.    Mr.  E. 

Robertson  AprU  18,  554 
Surgeon^Maj or- Generals,  Q.  Dr.  Macgregor  ; 

A.  Mr.   Campbell- Baunerman    April    21, 

906 

Manchester  and  Clerkenwell  Outrage 
Qs.  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett ;   As.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Speaker  Apr'd  21,  908 

Manchester  Corporation  (Ship   Canal) 
BiU 

c.  Message  from  the  Lords  of  the  Agreement  to 
Amendts.  May  2, 1838 

Maple,  Sir  J.  B.,  Camberwelly  Dulwich 
Imperial  Penny  Postage,  Res.  1554 

MARJORIBANKS,    Rig'jt  Hon.   E. 
(Secretary  to  the  Treasury),  Berwick- 

shir£ 

Business  of  the  House,  1280,  1902 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  2R.  1885 
Scotch  Suspensory  Bill,  307,  308 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (188S) 
Amendment  Bill 

c.  Con.  in  Com.  R.P.  May  3, 1900 

Mather,   Mr.   W.,  Lancashire y     S,E.y 

Gorton 
Personal  Explanation,  Mr.  Curzon,  1510 
Railway  Servants   (Hours  of  Labour)   Bill, 

Con.  1375 

Matthews,  Right  Hod.  H.,  Birming- 
ham,  E. 

Employers'  Liability   Bill,  2R.   1213,   1220, 
1221 

Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E.,  Wigton 

Scotland 

Ayrshire  Fishing,  1018 

Solway  Firth  Fishing,  1737 
Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

1408 
Solway  White  Fishing  Bill,  Intro.  AprU  13, 

308 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Bill,  Intro.  308  ;  Com. 

HIO,  1411 

Mediterranean  Fleet 
Q.    Sir  £.    Ashmead-Bartlett ;    A.    Mr.    E. 
Robertson  AprU  20,  783 

MELLOR,  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  (Chair- 
man of  Committees  and  Ways  and 
Means),  York,  W,R,y  Sowerby 
Birmingham  Canal  Bill,  2R.  545 
London  Improvements  Bill,  Appointment  of 

Com.  1474 
Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Bill,  3R.  1613 
Standing  Orders,  Amendment  to,  187 
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Mbllob,  Right  Hon.  J.  W.-^ant, 

(Rulings  as  Chairman  of   Committees 

and   Ways  and  Means) 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1082,  1086,  1327 

Members    of  Parliament    (see  Parlia- 
ment) 

Merchandise  Marks  Act 

Qb.  Colonel  H.  Vincent,  Sir  J.  Whitehead  ; 
As.  Mr.  Mondella,  Mr.  Speaker  May  2, 
1729 

Kerohandise  Marks  Act  a887  and  1891) 
Amendment  Bill 

tf.  Con.  in  Com.  R.P.  April  19,  728 

Merchant  Shipping 

Barry  Lahmr  Dispute  (see  title  tScotland) 
CoMtantinople  Quay — (/lUoading  Steamers^ 

Q.  Mr.  Schwann  ;  A.  Sir  K.  Grey  AprU  11, 8 
Employer^     Liability     Abroad,      Q.      Mr. 

Lawrence;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  May  2, 1740 
Fisheries  (see  that  title) 
Hull  Dock  Strike  (see  title  Labour  Depart- 

ment) 
Lighthouses     and     Lightships     (see    those 

titles) 
Merchant   Seamen*s  Fund — Case  of  Harry 

Fudge,  Q.  Mr.  O'Keeffe ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella 

AprU  17,  448 
Bule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  Q.  Sir  G.  Russell  ; 

A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  20,  770 ;  Q.  Mr.  G. 

Bowles ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  April  27,  1298 
paving  Life  at  Sea,  Q.   Mr.   Broad  ;  A.   Mr. 

Mundella  AvrU  13,  210 
Unsanitary  Ships,  Q.  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  ; 

A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  25,  1139 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1854)  Amend- 
ment BUI 

r.  2R. ;  BiU  withdrawn  May  1, 1712 

Merchant   Shipping   Acts  Amendment 

Bm 

0.  Intro.  Mr.  Neville;  Read  1°  AprU  24,  1107 

Merchant  Shipping  (Fishing  Boats)  Acts 
(1888  and  1887)  Amendment  Bill 

e.  Read  3°,  and  passed  AprU  18,  308 
/.  Read  1»  April  18,  542 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
East  Uoyle  Bank — Grounding  of  the  "  Grey- 
hound;' Q.  Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell ;  A.  Mr. 
Mundella  AprU  28,  1506 

Metropolis 

Cycle  Riding — AccidentSy  Q.  Marquess  of 
Granby  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  May  2,  1725 

Magistrates,  Q.  Mr.  C.  Darling ;  A.  Mr. 
Asquith  AprU  20,  784  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Darling, 
Mr.  Picton ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  21, 902 

Marlborough  Street  Police  Court,  Q.  Mr.  W. 
F.  D.  Smith  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  21,  904 

Police^ Punishment  of  Sergeant  Knight^  Q. 
Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith;  A.  Mr.  Asquith 
JKir  13, 195 

[cont. 


Metropolis-'-conU 

Rates,  Equalisation  qf,  Qs.  Mr.  Barrow,  Mr. 
Stuart ;  As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  27, 
1307 

Trafalgar  Square^  Meetings  in,  Qs.  Mr.  Whit- 
more,  Mr.  J.  Lowtiier,  Sir  F.  Dixon-Hart- 
land,  Mr.  C.  Darling ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 
AprU  11,  16 

Metropolitan     Commons     Provisional 
Order  (Banstead)  BUI 

I.  Read  2*  AprU  21,  878 

Metropolitan  CommonsProvisional  Order 
(Orpington)  BUI 

L  Read  2*  AprU  21,  878 

Midlothian  Connty  Buildings,  &c.  BIU 

c.  Message  from   the  Lords  of   Agreement  to 
Amendts.  May  2, 1838 

MiLDMAY,  Mr.  F.  B.,  Devon,  Totnes 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  947 

Military  Lands  (Provisional  Orders)  BiU 

c.  Read  2°  AprU  18,  659 
As  amended,  Con.  AprU  26,  1279 
Read  3^  and  passed  AprU  27,  1411 

/.  Readl»^/iriZ28,  1447 

MiLNER,  Sir  F.  G.,  Notts,  Bassetlaw 
Lancashire  Magistrates— Appointments  and 

Politics,  1308,  1309 
Liquor  Traffic  Bill,  1502 

Mines 
Newbattle  Colliery  Accident,  Q.   Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton  ;    A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  AprU  24, 
1016 ;    Q.    Mr.    A.    C.    Morton  ;    A.   Mr. 
Asquith  AprU  27,  1297 

Mines  (Eight  Eonrs)  BUI 

c.  Read  2°  May  3,  1841 

Mining  Royalties  Commission  Report 
Q.    Mr.   Woods;    A.  Mr.  W.  B.    Gladstone 

AvrU  18,  558 
Q.  Mr.  J.    W.    Lowther;    A.  Mr.  Asquith 

AprU  18,  563 

Monks  WELL,  Lonl 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1443 
Law  of  Di8tres8  (Ireland)   Bill,  2R.    1281  ; 

Com.  1715 
Public  Libraries  Act  (1892)  Amendment  Bill, 

Com.  785 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Bill,  Pres.  754  ; 

2R.  1283 

MoNTAor,  Hon.  J.  Scott,   Hants,  Najv 
Forest 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  688 
Railway  Servants   (Hours  of  Labour)   Bill, 

Con.  1099 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1056 
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Morgan,    Mr.    J.  Lloyd,  Carmarthen^ 

W. 

Intermediate  Education  in  Wales,  1480 

MoRLET,  Earl  of 
Land  Tiunsfer  Bill,  2R.  744,  746 

MORLEY,     Right     Hon.      Arnold 
(Postmaster   General),  Nottingham^ 

E. 

American  Mail  Roate,  199 

Anonymous  Unstamped  Letters  to' Members 

of  Parliament,  776 
General  Office— Secretarial  Department,  430 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  Bill,  Con. 

1724 
Gwytherin  Postal  Service,  1630 
Imperial   Penny    Postage,   Res.  1633,  1634, 

1636, 1636, 1637,  1639,  1640,  1644 

Ireland 
Aughnacloy  Postal  Service,  1482 
Ballynacargy,  436 
Clonakilty  Postal  Service,  1623 
Derreen  Service,  316 
Dublin  Post  Office,  Labour,  in,  1508 
Postmasters  as  Agents  for  Societies,  1804 
Roscommon  Arrangements,  443 
Spiddal  and  Galway  Mails,  783 
Stranraer  and  Lame  Mail  Contract,  Res. 
306 

Lightships,    Communication   with—Case   of 

the"iSMwV  1494 
Liverpool— Appointments,  662 
MUes  Platting,  210 
Parcel  Post  in  Rural  Districts,  1733 
Postcards,  779 

Royal  Mail  Cart  Service,  197 
Telegraphs — Central  Office  Promotions,*  660, 

661 

MORLEY,  Right   Hon.    John  ^Chief 
Secretary   for    Ireland),  Newcastle- 

upon-  Ty^ie 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  292,  299,577, 
678,  627,  629,  631,  634,  635,  637,  638, 
639,  643,  646,  646,  647,  648,  649,  664, 
666,  666,  833,  924 

Bankruptcy  Procedure,  567 

Civil  Servants,  769,  903 

Clerks  of  the  Peace,  786,  1616 

Edenderry  Protest,  660 

Petitions,  901 

Rival  Irish  Armies,  661 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  760,  761,  762, 
1736 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary — Superannuation 
Scheme,  318,  769 

Ireland 
Atlantic  Cable,  Cutting,  1746 
Belfast  Di8turl)ances,  437,  1484, 1486, 1489. 

1490,  1491 
Bodyke  Disturbances,  1498 
Clongorey  Water  Supply,  1616 
Drogheda  Disturbances,  1739 
Dundalk,  Cardinal  Logue*8  Visit  to,  765 
Dunshauglin  Union,  783 

Education 
Gortown  (Clare)  School,  320 
Stratford  Lodge  School,  821 

[e<mt^ 


MOBLET,  Right  Hon.  Zohn^cont, 

Evicted  Farms,  1498 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1746 
Firearms  in  Proclaimed  Districts,  1620 
Government  Officials  at  Political  Meetrngs, 

44Sl^ 
Government    Officials'    Salaries— Returns, 

768,  769 
Gun  Licence — Case  of  Patrick  M'Mahon, 

1499 
Jarmonbarry  Lock,  1626 
Eillavullen,  Outrage  at,  1600 
Land  Commission — Purchase  Department, 

1793 

Law  and  Justice  and  Police 
Burke,  Patrick,  Case  of,  788 
Dromore  Riots — Prosecution  of  Rev.  J.  J. 

Kelly,  10 
Legal  Officials'  Superannuation,  1631 
Police  Pensioners — Refusing  to  Remove 

Hats,  667 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Force  Fund,  486 
Sheriffs'  Officers— Resisting  in  Kildare,  13 
Walker,  Joseph— Belfast  Riots  of  1886, 

10,  11 

Londonderry  Disturbances,  1488 

Lunatic  Asylums,  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Visiting,  910 
Magistracy — Appointments    and   Politics, 

1 622,  1623 
Mayo— Attack  on  a  Process  Server,  12 
Poor  Law  Election  in  Dublin,  200 
Railways,  Baltimore  and  Ski^bereen,  1481 
Rosscarbery,  Distress  in,  318,  319,  1499 
Sligo,  Outrages  in,  11 
Westmeath  County,  Vacant  Farms  in,  769 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  (No.  2)  Bill,  Intro.  116 

Local  Government  Provisional  Order  (No.  3) 
Bill,  Intro.  1836 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Bill,  3R.  1312 

Morocco 

Sir  W,  Ridqeway's  MUHon,  Qs.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther;  As.  Sir  B.  Grey 
Aj)rU  17,  438 

Morton,  Mr.  A.  C,  Peterborough 

Barbed  Wire  Fences  Bill,  Con.  301 
Coldstream  Guards,  Punishment  in,  556,  556 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1820 
Edinburgh  Corporation  Tramways  Bill,  SB. 

1.4 
Egyptian  Affairs,  Res.  1669, 1670 
Govan  Burgh  (Tramways)  Bill,  3R.  5 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  558,  559 
Linlithgow  Palace,  1730 
Newbattle  Colliery  Accident,  1016, 1297 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  Disputes,  564 
Political  Offices  Pension  Act  (1869)  Repeal 

Bill,  Intro.  1224 
Prison  Rules — Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, 1296 
Railway  Rates,  1624 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bill,  2R. 

1262,  1264 
Scotch  Deer  Forests — Commission,  1736 
Tram  Fares  on  Bank  Holidays,  198 
United  States— Life-Saving  Service,  771 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1075 
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Morton,  Mr.  E.  J.  C,  Devonport 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  147,  155 

MowBRAT,  Mr.  B.  G.  C,  Lancashire^ 

Prestwich 

Magistracy — ^Appointmentfi  and  Politics,  Res. 
1164,  1165 

MowBRAT,    Bight    Hon.     Sir    J.     B., 

Oxford  University 

Selection —  Standing  Committee's  Report, 
1836 

MUNDELLA,  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.(Pre8i. 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  Sheffield^ 
Brighiside 

Bankrupts,  Undischarged,  1131 

Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Labour  Disputes 
BiU,  Intro.  459 

Bast  Hovle  Bank—Fishing  Smack  '*  Grey- 
hound!' 1507 

Hansard  Union  Prosecution,  1495 

Hull  l>ock  Strike,  440,  441,  442,  562,  1492, 
1493 

Ireland 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  1503, 1630 
Railway  Rates,  326,  442 
Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  1624 

Labour  Correspondence,  202 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1730 

Merchant  Shipping 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund — Case  of  Harry 

Fudge.  448 
Rule  of  the  Roa^l  at  Sea,  770,  1298 
Saving  Life  at  Sea,  210 
Unsanitary  Ships,  1 139 

Norfolk  Lobster  Fisheries,  1026 
North  Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  1741,1742;  Com. 
1106 

RaUway  Rates  and  Charges,  19,  20,  314, 316, 
774,  1024,1132,  1303,  1624 
Irish  and  Scotch  (xee  those  sub-hearliiigs) 
Select  Com.  1024, 1506 

Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 
Con.  179,  1095,  1372,  1377,  1383,  1386, 
1887 

Scotland 
Barry  Labour  Dispute,  444 
Labour  Correspondents,  202 
Lights  and  Fog  Signals  on  the  Coast.  1729 
Railway  Rates,  317,  778,  908,  1505 
Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Coast,  1136 

Standing  Orders,  1628 
Suez  Canal,  Tra<le  Through,  1023 
Tram  Fares  on  Bank  Holidays,  198 
Weights  ami  Measurements  Act,  430 

Municipal  Corporations  Act  (1882) 
Amendment  Bill 

/.  Com. ;  Reported ;  and  Re.-com.  to  Standing 
Com.  April  21,  882 
Reported  May  2,  1724 

McNTZ,    Mr.     P.    A.,      Warwickshire, 

Tarn  worth 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1866 


'  Murray,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Buteshire 

I      Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  163 

Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 
1401 


Naoroji,  Mr.  D.,  Finsburt/,  Central 

India 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  202 
Finance,  1293 
Return— Note  by  Lord  Lytton,  1303 

Napier,  Hon.  M.  F.,  Roxburgh 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  872 

HAVT 

First  Lordof  the  Admiralty — Earl  Spencer 
Civil  Lord — Mr.  B.  Robertson 
Secretary— Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth 
Admiralty   Clerks^  Staff  Appointment h  for^ 
Q.  Sir    F.    Dixon-Hartland  ;    A.  Mr.    E. 
Robertson  AprH  13,  204 

BoHen 

Committee^  Copy  pres.  AprU  21,  1008 
Ferruled  Tubes,  Qs.  Mr.  Gourley,   Mr.  W . 

Allen,   Mr.    G.    Bowles  ;    As.    Mr.    E. 

Robertson  AprU  13,  192 

Defence  Act,  Q.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  ;    A.  Mr. 
E.  Robertson  April  13, 194 

Dockyards 

Classification    of,     Q.    Mr.     Knatchbull- 

Hugessen  ;  A.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  April  25. 

1132 
Employers'  Liability,  Q.   Viscount  Cran- 

borne ;  A.  Mr.  B.  Robertson   Aprd  28, 

1497  ;  Qs.  Viscount  Cranborne,  Mr.  Tom- 

linson ;   As.  Mr.  E.    Robertson  May  2, 

1732 
*.  Haulbowline,  Q.  Captain  Donelan ;  A.  Mr. 

E.   Robertson   AprU  24,  1023;   Q.  Mr. 

Field ;  A.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  AprU  27, 

1294 

Eswar  Fishing  Ground — Admiralty  Lighters, 

Qs.  Major  Rasch  ;   As.   Mr.  E.   Robertson 

AprU  17,  438  ;  May  2,  1736 
Ferrol    llarbowr  (see  Sub-heading  Ships — 

H.M.S,'Howe'') 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  Naval  Forces  at,  Q.  Mr. 

K.  Hardie  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  12,  117  ; 

Motion  fir  the  Adjournment  of  tlw  House 

(Mr.  K.  Hardie)  AprU  12,  118  ;  Qs.  Mr.K. 

Hai-die,    ('ommauder    Bethell  ;     As.     Mr. 

Asquith  AprU  14,  327  ;  Q.  Mr.  K.  Hardie  ; 

A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  24,  1026  ;  Qs.  Mr.  K. 

Hardie,   Mr.   Havelock  Wilson ;    As.   Mr. 

Asquith  AprU  26,  1 133 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 

tiitn,  Q.  Mr.  Hanbury  ;  A.  Mr.  E.   Robert- 
sou  April  25,  1136 
Malta    Docks,    Q.  Mr.  Amold-Forster ;    A. 

Mr.  E.  Robertson  AprU  18,  554 
Mediterranean    Fleet,    Q.  Sir  E.  Ashmead- 

Bartlett ;  A.  Mr.  E.  Robertson   AprU  20, 

783 
Fe>isions — Case  of  Samuel  HaiTis,   Q.   Mr. 

Kearley  ;  A.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  AprU  20, 

772 

{cont. 
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Reformatory  dud  Industrial  School  Ships^ 

Obe.  Admiral  Field  May  \,  1706  ;    Debate 

resumed  May  2, 1748 
Scotland — Steam    TrawliHa  —  Protection  qf 

Fitkerieif  by  GunhoaU^  Qs.  Mr.  Weir,  Mr. 

Macfarlane  ;  As.  Mr.  £.  Robertson  April  20, 

766;  May  2,  1726 
Sheemess  School  of  Gwnnery,  Q.  Mr.  Knatch- 

bull-Hngessen ;     A.     Mr.     E.    Robertson 

AprU  18,  553 

Ships,  ff.M.S. 
''ffotoe,"   Q.   Mr.   Hanbury ;    A.    Mr.    E. 

Robertson     April   21,    905   ;     Qs.    Mr. 

Gourley  ;  As.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  AprU  24, 

1017, 1018  ;  Q.  Mr.  P.  Thornton ;  A.  Mr. 

B.  Robertson  April  28, 1480 
Monger  Cruisert,  Q.  Mr.  G.  Bowles  ;  A. 

Mr.  E.  Robertson  AprU  13,  205 
Obsolete  War  Vessels,  Q.  Mr.  W.  Allen ;  A. 

Mr.  B.  Robertson  AprU  17,  437 
'»  Thunderer;'  Q.  Mr    Penn ;    A.   Mr.  E. 

Robertson  May  1,  1624 

Neville,  Mr.  R.,  Liverpool^  Exchange 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 

Intro.  1107 
Military  Interpreters,  1746 

New  South  Wales 

Parliamentary  Expenditure,  Q.  Mr.  Brodrick; 
A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  AprU  27,  1302 

Newhattle  Colliery  Accident  (see  Mines) 

Newdigate,  Mr.  F.  A.,   Warwickshire^ 
Nuneaton 

Railway  Rates  for  Bricks,  1023 

Newfoundland  Fisheries  Dispute 

Case  of  Charles  PU  man,  Qs.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton; 
As.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  AprU  18,  564 

Nicaragua — Treaty  of  1860 
Qs.  Mr.  Perks  ;  As.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  17, 436  ; 
AprU  18,  :»64 

Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P.,  Galway^  N, 

Egypt,  British  Garrison  in,  556 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  524 
Spiddal  and  Galway  Mail,  783 

Nonconformist  Marriages   {Attendance 

of  Registrars) 
Select  Com.  nominated ;  Papers,  &c.  ordered 
May  2,  1836 

Norfolk       Lobster       Fisheries       (see 
Fisheries) 

Horth  Sea  Fisheries  Bill 

c.  Com.  deferre<l  AprU  24,  1106 

North  Sea  Fisheries  Bill 

Qs.  Sir  R.  Temple.  Mr.  Heneage,  Mr.  Han- 
bury;  As.  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone May  2,  1741 


Norton,  Captain  C.  W .j  Newington,  W. 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  377,  381, 
382 

Norton,  Lord 

Day  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

731 
Reformatory  Schools  (Scotland)  ^ill,  Com. 

1117 

Hotioe  of  Accidents  Bill 

c.  2R. ;  Debate  further  adjourned  May  3,  1900 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.,  Cork 
Ireland 
City  of  Cork  Resolution  in  Favour  of  Home 

Rule,  909 
EillavuUen,  Outrage  at,  1500 

O'Connor,  Mr.  A.,  Donegal^  E, 
Beer  Removal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  194 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  506 
Indian  Famine  Relief,  9 

Ireland 
Civil  Servants  under  Home  Rule,  903 
Customs  Duties,  1023 

O'Connor,  Mr.  J.,  Wicklow^   fV. 

Stratford  Lodge  School,  Baltinglass,  320 

O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Liverpool^  Scot' 

land 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  292 
Liverpool  City  Churches  Bill,  2R.  1459 
Magistracy — Appointments  and  Politics,  Res. 

1163,1164,  1165 

O'Keeffe,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Limerick 
Merchant    Seamen's   Fund — Case  of  Harry 
Fudge,  448 

O'Neill,  Lord 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill, 
Pres.  542 

Outdoor  Belief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill 

c.  2R.  deferred  AprU  19,  726 
Read  2°  AprU  26,  USO 
Con.  in  Com.  R.P.  May  3,  1900 

Oyster  and  Mussel  Fishery  Provisional 
Order  Confirmation  Bill 

/.  Pres.  Lord  Playfair ;  Read  1»  AprU  20,  753 

Paget,  Sir  R.  H.,  Somerset^  Wells 
London  Improvements  Bill,  Appointment  of 

Com.  1465 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bill,  2R. 

1225 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1055,  1056 

Palmer,  Colonel  D.,  Gravesend 
General  Post  Otlice — Secretarial  Department, 
429 
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Pamirs 

Armed  Occupation  of  by  Russia,  Motion  (Mr. 
O.  Bowles)  ;  Debate  May  2,  1175 

Parishes^  Small 

Q.   Mr.  Strachey ;  A.   Mr.    H.    H.  Fowler 
AprU  13,203 


|arliamijnt 


LORDS— 

Business  of  the  House 

Evetihig  Sittings  —  Alteratitm  of  Time, 
April  24,  1009  ;  AprU  25,  1119  ;  AprU  28, 
1447 

COMMITTEES 

Selection  for  Standing  Com.,  Report  AprU  21, 
b93  ;  AprU  28,  1446 

Sat  First 

AprU  18— Duke  of  Sutherland 

Took  the  Oath 

AprU  24 — Lord  Chaworth 


COMMONS— 

Business    of  the    House    and    Public 
Business 

Etemption  from  Standing  Orders  (see  sub- 
heading Standing  Orders^ 

AprU  18 — Qs.  Mr.  Labouchere,  Dr.  Clark  ; 
As.  Mr.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  211 

AprU  14— Qs,,  Obs.  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Colonel 
Waring,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Mr.  T.  W  Russell,  Sir  T.  Lea, 
Admiral  Field,  330 

AprU  18— Qs.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, 558 

AprU  20— Q.  Mr.  Bartley  ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  780;  Q.  Mr.  A.J. 
Balfour  ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gla^l- 
stone,  784 

AprU  21 — Qs.  Mr.  Heneage,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Mr. 
Goschen  ;  As.  Mr.  W.  E  Glad- 
stone, 910;  Q.  Mr.  Bartley; 
A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  910 

AprU  26 -Q.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  ;  A.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  1176 

AprU  26— Q.  Mr.  Goschen  ;  A.  Mr.  Mar- 
jori  banks,  1280 

AprU  28— Q,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour ;  A.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  1502 

May  2— Q.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour ;  A.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  1745 

May  8— Q.  Dr.  Clark ;  A.  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  1902 

Committees 

Public    Petitions    Reports  AprU  12,    180; 

AprU   19,  728  ;  April   26,  1280 ;  May  3, 

1901 
Select Um    (Standing     Committee^     Reports 

AprU  14,  424  ;  May  2,  1836 
Standing  Committees 

Chair  men*  s  Panel,  LaWf  ke,.  Report,  AprU 
17,  640 

\p0l9t. 


]^      18  9  3}  t^M 

11. 

PA  RLIAMENT^  Commms—ixniX. 

Members 

Anonymous  Unstamped  Letters  tOf  Q.  Mr* 
Farquharson  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  AprU  20| 
776 

Chamberlain^  Mr,  J, — Personal  Erplana' 
tinny  Obs.  Mr.  W.  E.  Glads  one,  Mr.  Labou- 
chere, Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J .  Redmond.  Mr. 
J.  Morley,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  AprU  11, 22 

Curzon,       Mr.  —  Personal       Explanation^ 

AprU  28,  1 509 
Goschen,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Davit  — Personal  JKjp- 

planation  AprU  18,  565,  566 
Irish  Members  and  the  Imperial  Parliament, 

Q.  Mr.  Wallace ;  A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 

AprU  20,  781 
VUfiers,    Mr. — Leave  of  Absence    May   1, 

1633 

Parliamentary  Debates  Committee 
Discharges  and  AddUions  to  AprU  12,  180 

Parliamentary  Papers 
Foreign  Despatche/t,  Qs.  Mr.  G.  Bowles  ;  As. 
Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  11,  7  ;  AprU  13,  206 

Public  Petitions 

Committee's  Report  (see  sub-heading  Com- 
mittees) 

Rules  and  Order  of  Debate  (sec  Speaker  ^ 
The) 

Sittings  and  Adjournments  of  the  House 

Adjournments  of  the  Houne  to  Dincuss 
Belfast  Disturbance  AprU  24.  1107 
Hull  Dock  Strike  AprU  17,  450 
Magistracy — Appointment  ft  in  Lancashire 
AprU  25,  1143 
Exemption  from  Standing  Orders  {see  sub- 
heading Standing  Orders) 
Saturday — Adjournment  of  the  House j'^Lotion 

AprU  28,  1514 
Standing  Orders,  Q.  Dr.  Macgregor  ;  A.  Mr. 
Mundella  May  1,  1628 
Exemption  from,  Government  of  Ireland 

Bill  AprU2\,n\ 
Provisional  Onlers  Bills,  Report  AprU  18, 

659,  660;  AprU  2\,  1008 
Standing  Order  166%  Amendment  of.  De- 
bate resumed   and   Question  agreed  to 
AprU  13,  185 

Paul,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Edinburgh^  S. 

Belfast  Disturbance,  1111 
Trial  by  Jury  in  Assam,  1016 

Paclton,  Mr.  tf,  M.,  Durham,  Bishop 
Auckland 

Habitual  Drunkards — Report  of  Committee, 
334 

Pease,    Mr.    J.    A.,   Northumberland, 
Tyneside 

Nyassaland,  Fighting  in,  1496 
Ti-inidad,  Chief  Justice  of,  1614 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Bill,  2R.  876 
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Pease,  Sir  J.   W.,  Durham,   Barnard 

Castle 

Greek  Finance,  450 

Railway  Servants  (Hoars  of  Labour)  Bill, 

Con.  1091,  1093 
BeTolTeis,  Saleol,  1307 
Ways  mnA  Means,  Com.  1065 

Peel,  Bight  Hon.  A.  W.  {see  Speaker, 
The) 

Penn,  Mr.  J.,  Lewisham 

H.M,S.  ^  Thunderer;'  1624 

Perks,  Mr.  R.  W.,  Lincolnshire^  Louth 
Behrin^  Sea  Artatration,  326 
Nicaragua,  Treaty  of,  436,  554 

PiCKAMN    Mr.  B.,   York,    IV.  R.,  Nor^ 
imanton 

Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  2R.  1855 

PiCTON,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Leicester 
C^wn  Lands,  1731 

Liverpool  City  Churches  Bill,  2R.  1453 
Metropolitan  Magistrates,  902 
Vaccination — Repeated  Prosecutions,  1296 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1064 

Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders 
Copy  ordered  and  pres.  May  2, 1837 

Pier  uid  Harbour  Provisional  Orders 
(Ho.DBiU 

e.  Intro.  Mr.  Burt ;  Reail  1°  AprU  19,  728 
Head  2*^  AprU  26,  1280 

Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders 
(Ko.  2)  Bill 

c,  Intro.  Mr.  Burt ;  Read  1*>  May  1,  1711 

Pilotage  Provisional  Orders  Bill 

c,  Reail  r  AprU  18,  659 

Heporteil  with  Amendts.  AprU  25,  1221 
A:*,  Aoieudetl  Con.  AprU  26, 1280 
Read  Sf.  a»l  passed  AprU  27,  1412 

I.  Rea^l  I'  AprU  28,  1447 

FiNKKRTOX,  Mr.  J.,  Galway 

Uoverument  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  671 
Petitions,  776 

Places  of  Worship  (Sites)  Bill 

0.  Reail  2*,  and  ci>m.  to  Standing  Com.  on  Law, 
ice.  AprU  13.  302 
Report  AprU  27,  1412 

leaves  of  Worship  (Sites)  Bill 
Q.  Viscount  Cranborne  ;    A.  Mr.  J.  E.   Ellis 
AprU  13,  209 

Places  of  Worship^  Trust  Deeds  of 
Q.  Mr.  S.  Leighton  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  28, 
1478 


Playfair,  Lord 
Local     Authorities    Loans    (Scotland)    Act 

(1891)  Amendment  BiU,  2R.  1282 
Oyster  and  Mussel  Fishery  Provisional  Order 

Confinnation  BiU,  Pres.  753 
Post  Office  (Acquisition  of  Sites)  Bill,  Com. 

1283 

Plunkett,  Hon.  H.  C,  Dublin  Co.^  S. 

Oovemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  697 
Civil  Servants,  908 

Ireland 

Atlantic  Cable,  Cutting,  1745 
Drogheda  Disturbances,  1739 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Bill,  3R.  1606, 1609 

Police  (see  Law  and  Justice  and  Police) 
Police  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

Z.  Com. ;  Re-oom.  to  Standing  Com.  April  20, 

732 
Reported  from  Standing  Com.  with  Amendts. 

AprU  25,  1123 
Amendts.  reported  AprU  27, 1286 
Read  3%  and  passed  May  2,  1723 

Police  and  Sanitary  Regulations  Select 

Committee 

c.  Quorum  of  Com.  AprU  13,  308 

Police  Disabilities  Bemoval  Bill 

/.  Read  2*  AprU  26,  1119 
Com. ;  Reported  ;  Re-com.  to  Standing  Com. 

AprU  27.  1286 
Reported  with  Amendts.  from  Standing  Com. 


eported 
May  2, 


'ay  2,  1724 

Political   Offices  Pension   Act   a869) 
Bepeal  Bill 

c.  Intro.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  Read  1*»  AprU  25, 
1224 

Poor     Law    (see    Local     Government 
Board) 

Portsea  Island    Building   Society  Be- 

lief  Bill 
Q.   Mr.  Baker :   A.  Sir  J.  Rigby  AprU  28, 
1508 

POST  OFPICE 

Postmaster  General^Mr.  Abnold  Moblet 
American    MaU    Route—  Qu^nttaum   and 

Sovthampton,  Q.  Mr.  Forwood  ;  A.  Mr.  A. 

Moriey  AprU  13,  199 
Anonymoui  Unstamped  Letters  to  Memhert 

of  Parliam^enty  Q.  Mr.  Farqohanon  ;  A. 

Mr.  A.  Moriey  AprU  20,  776 
General  Office^Seeretarial  Department,  Q. 

Colonel  PaUner ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Moriey  AprU  17, 

429 
Gwytherin  Postal  Service,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Roberts ; 

A.  Mr.  A.  Moriey  May  1, 1680 
Imperial  Penny  Postage,  Ree.  (Mr.  Loder) 

AprU  28,  1516 
Ireland  (see  that  title) 

\e9nt^ 
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POST  OFFICE-^cont, 

Lightthips,    Communication    with — "  Sunh 

Lightship,  Qs.  Mr.  B.  H.  Bayley,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther ;    As.   Mr.  A.  Morley  April  28, 

1493 
Liverpool — United  Kinadom  Postal  Clerhs' 

Association,  Q.  Mr.  H!.  Heaton;  A.  Mr.  A. 

Morley  AprU  18,  551 
Mail  Cart  Sereice,  Qs.  Mr.  J.  Rowlands,  Mr. 

J.  Bums,  Sir  J.  Kennaway;   As.  Mr.  A. 

Morley  AprU  13,  197 
Miles     Platting,      Facilities    at,     Q.    Mr. 

Schwann ;   A.   Mr.  A.  Morley   AprU   13, 

210 
Money     Orders   (^Luwemhurg),  Copy    pres. 
-  AprU  21, 1008 
Parcel  Post  in  Bural  Districts,  Q.  Mr.  F. 

Stevenson;   A.    Mr.    A.   Morley    May  2, 

1783 
Parcels  (.Liberia),  Copy  pres.  AprU  21,  1008 
Post     Cards — Adhesite     Stamps,     Q.    Mr. 

Wilson-Todd  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  AprU  20, 

779 
Savings  Banks,  ^tom  ordered  (Mr.  Maclure) 

AprU  18,  660 
Telegraph    Central    Office — Promotions,    Q. 

Baron  F.  de  Rothschild  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley 
AprU  18,  650 

Post  Office  (Acquisition  of  Sites)  Bill 

Z.  Reported  with  Amendts.  and  Con.  AprU  20, 
763 
Com. ;  Reporte<l  ;  Standing  Com.  negatived 

AprU  27,  1283 
Amendts.  reported  May  1, 1602 
Read  3%  and  passed  May  2, 1723 

Post  Office  {Stranraer  and  Lame)  Mail 
Contract 
Res.  (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert)  AprU  13, 302 

Postal  Monet/  Orders  {Luxemburg) 
Copy  pres.  AprU  21,  1008 


Postal  Parcels  (Liberia) 
Copy  pres.  AprU  21, 1008 

Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Wigan 

Employers*    Liability  Bill,  Appointment  of 

Com.  1835 
Places  of  Worship  (Sites)  Bill,  2R.  302 

Prison  (Officers'  Superannuation)  Bill 

c,  Intro.  Mr.  Asquith  ;  Read  1**  AprU  27, 1309 
2R.  deferred  May  1,  1710 

Prisons    (see     Law  and    Justice  and 
Police) 

Prisons  {England  and  Wales) 
Papers  pres.,  to  be  printed  AprU  19,  728 

Probate  Duty  Grant 
Q.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
AprU  21,  896 

VOL.  XI.     [fourth  series.] 


Provisional  Order  Bills 

Standing  Ordtrs  applicable  thereto  complied 
with  AprU  21,  1008 

Public  Libraries  Act  (1892)  Amendment 
Bill 

I.  Com. ;  Reportetl  AprU  20,  734 

Reported  from  Standing  Com.  with  Amendts. 

AprU  25,  1123 
Amendts.  reported  AprU  28,  1447 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Q.  Mr.  Cobb  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  May  1,  1617 

Railway  and  Canal   Traffic:  Act,  1873 

and  1888 
Copy  pres.  AprU  27,  1412 

Bailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  (1888) 
Amendment  Bill 

c.  2R. ;  Bill  withdrawn  AprU  19,  727 

Bailway  Companies*  Charges  Bill 

c.  Intro.  Sir  J.  Whitehead  ;  Read  1®  AprU  17, 
640 

Bailway  Bates  and  Charges  (Timber) 
Bill 

c.  Ordered   to  be  examined  by  Examiners  of 
Petitions  May  2,  1838 

Bailway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour) 
Bill 

c.  Con.  as  Amended  by  Standing  Com.  deferred 
AprU  12, 178 
As    Amended  Con.,  and  Debate  adjourned 

AprU  13,  300 ;  AprU  24, 1089 
As  Amended  Con. ;    Read    3^,    and   passed 
AprU  27,  1372 
/.  Read  1*  AprU  28, 1446 

Railways 

Advertisements  at  Station,  Taxing  of,  Q.  Mr. 

Aird  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  AprU  24,   1024 
Horse  Boxes^Disease  Among  Horses,  Q.  Mr. 

Jacks ;  A.  Mr.  Gardner  AprU  13,  193 

Rates  and  Chaboes 

Qs.  Sir  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  As. 
Mr.  Mundella  AprU  28, 1505 

Bricks,  Q.  Mr.  Newdigate ;  A.  Mr.  Mun- 
della AprU  24,  1023 

Great  Iwrthem  Company,  Q.  Mr.  A,  C. 
Morton  ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  May  1, 1624 

Irish,  Q.  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;  A.  Mr.  Mun- 
della AprU  14,  325 ;  Q.  Mr.  W.  Red- 
mond  ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  17,  442 

Keith,  Mr,,  Dissatisfaction  of,  Q.  Mr. 
Weir  ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  20,  778 

Lite  Stock,  Qs.  Mr.  Field  ;  As.  Mr.  Mun- 
della AprU  27,  1303  ;  AprU  28,  1506 

Revision  of,  Q.  Mr.  Field ;  A.  Mr.  Mun- 
della AprU  11, 19  ;  Qs.  Sir  J.  Whitehead, 
Sir  A.  Rollit,  Mr.  Channing;  As.  Mr. 
Mundella  AprU  14,  313 
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Sailtoays — Bates  and  Charge*— cont, 

Seoteht  Q.  Mr.  Jacks ;  A.  Mr.  Mondella 
AprU  14,  817;  Q.  Mr.  Weir;  A.  Mr. 
MindeJla  AprU  20,  778;  Qs.  Mr.  S. 
Keay  ;  As.  Mr.  Mnndella  AprU  21,  908  ; 
AprU  28,  1505 

Select  Committee,  Q.  Sir  J.  Whitehead  ;  A. 

Mr.  Mondella  Aj}rU  24,  1024 
SheemesSjQ.  Mr.  Enatchball-Hiigessen  ;  A. 

Mr.  MnndelU  AprU  25, 1132 

Bandell^  Mr.  D.,  Glamorgauy   Grower 

Bmplojers'  Liability  Bill,  2B.  1202 

Basch,  Major  F.  C,  Essex^  S.E. 

Agricoltore,  Taxation  on,  438 

Army 

Artillery  Volunteers  —  Martini  -  Henry 
Rifles,  1736 

Crimean  and  Indian  Mutiny  Veterans'  Pen- 
sions, 1014 

Soldiers*  Clothing,  1014 

County  Magistracy,  1745 

Bssex  Fishing  Ground— Admiralty  Lighters, 

438,  1736 
Beformatory  and  Industrial  School    Ships, 

1774 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1075 

Bathbone,    Mr.    W.,    Carnarvonshire^ 
Arfon 

Gk>yemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R,  484 
Liverpool  City  Churches  Bill,  2R.  1458 

Bafhmines  and  Bathgar  Water  and  Im- 
provement  Bill 

c»  Bead  3°,  with  Amendts.  and  passed  May  1, 
1603 

Bating  of  Machinery  Bill 

c.  Com.  deferred  AprU  25,   1223 ;    AprU  28, 
1555 

Bedmond,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Waterford 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  J. — Personal  Explanation, 

24,  26 
Goyemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  234,  965 

Bedmoxd,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.,  Clare^  E. 

Ireland 

Bodyke  Disturbances,  1497,  1498 
Burke,  Patrick,  Case  of.  782 
Comptroller  of  Stamps  at  Dublin,  1627 
Derreen  Postal  Service,  316 
Dunshauglin  Union,  783 
Gortown  (Clare)  School,  320 
Railway  Rates — Butter,  442 
Rosscarbery,  Distress  in,  1499 

Siam,  British  Subjects  in,  446 


Reformatory     and    Industrial 
Ships 
Debate  May  1, 1706 
Debate  resumed  May  2,  17^ 


School 


Beformatory  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill 

I,  Com. ;  Reported ;  and  com.  to  Standing  Com. 
AprU  26, 1117 
Reported  with  Amendts.  May  2, 1724 

Begimental  Bebts  (Consolidation)  Bill 

c.  Read  3^,  and  passed  AprU  la,  308 
/.Readl*4pri/18,  542 

Read  2*  AprU  21,  892  ♦ 

Com. ;  Reported ;   Standing  Com.  negatived 
AprU  24,  1010 

Read  3%  and  passed  AprU  25, 1124 

Royal  Assent  AprU  29, 1556 

Begistration  of  Electors   Amendment 
Bill 

c,  2R.,  Debate  resumed;  Read  2°  AprU  26, 1225 

Registration    of    Electors    Amendment 

Bills 
Qs.  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,   Mr.    T.    M.   Healj; 
As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  21,  904  ;   Qk 
Mr.  G.  Bowles,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Bartlej; 
As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  27,  1298 

Begistration     of     Voters     (Scotland) 
Amendment  Bill 

r.  2R.,  Debate  adjourned  AprU  26, 1276 

Reid,  Mr.  B.  T.,  Dumfries^  ^c. 

Sol  way  Fishermen,  1737 

Benshaw,  Mr.  C.  B.,  Renfrew,  fF, 

Scotland — Non-Payment  of  Rates,  777 

Bentoul,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Down,  E. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  661,  671, 
673,  674,  675,  676,  680 

Revolvers,  Sale  of 

Q.  Sir  J.  Pease  ;    A.  Mr.  Asquith  AprU  27, 
1307 

Richardson,  Mr.  J.,  Durham,  S.E, 

Barry  Labour  Dispute,  444 

RIGBY,    Sir    J.    (Solicitor    General), 

Forfar 

Endowed  Schools  Act  Schemes,  1747 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  107,  113 
I..eed8  and  Liverpool  Canal  Company,  1742 
Poi-tsea  Island  Building  Society  Relief  Bill, 

1508 
Portsmouth  County  Court  Judge,  1627 
•*  Templeton  t?.  Russell,"  1601 

Bights  of  Way  (Scotland)  (No.2)  Bill 

r.  Intro.  Mr.  T.  Shaw  ;  Read  1*»  May  3,  1900 

RIPON,   Marquess  of   (Secretary   of 

State  for  the  Colonies) 
Swaziland,  541 
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Bivers  Pollution  Preyention  Bill 

X.  Pres.  Lord  Monkswell ;   Read  1*  ApriX  20, 
754 
Bead  2*  AptQ,  27, 128S 

Roberts,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Denbighshire^  fV. 

Owytherin  Postal  Service,  1630 

ROBERTSON,  Mb.  E.  (Civil  Lord  of 

the  Admiralty),  Dundee 
Admiralty  Clerks,  Staff  Appointments  for, 

204 
Boilers— Ferruled  Tubes,  192 
Defence  Act,  198 

Dockyards 

Classification,  1132 
Employers'  Liability,  1497, 1732 
Haulbowline,  1023, 1294 

Bssex  Fishing  Grounds — Admiralty  Lighters, 
438,  1736 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, 1136 

Malta  Docks,  554 

Mediterranean  Fleet,  783 

Pensions — Case  of  Samuel  Harrison,  773 

Scotch  Fisheries,  Protection  of,  by  Gunboats, 
766,  767,  1726,  1727,  1728 

Sheerness  School  of  Gunnery,  553 

Ships -H.M.S. 

'•J5ri>fWf,"903, 1018, 1481 
Monster  Cruisers,  206 
Obsolete  War  Vessels,  437 
"  Thunderer;'  1624 

ItoBiNsoN,  Mr.  T.,  Gloucester 
Cholera  Ftecautions,  1138 

RoBY,    Mr.   H.  J.,   Lancashire^   S,E.y 

Secies 

Magistracy — Appointments  and  Politics,  Res. 
1165, 1157 

jEtoLLiT,  Sir  A.  K.,  Islington^  S. 
Civil  Service  Reform,  1702 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2R.  1194 
Libel  Bill,  Intro.  180 
Bailway  Rates,  313,  316 
Bailway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill,  Con. 

1372 
Weights  and  Measures  Bill,  2R.  179 

Boss,  Mr.  J.,  Londonderry 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  95, 104 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  760,  762 
Londonderry  Disturbances,  1483 

BoTHSOHiLD,  Baron  F.  J.    de,  Buchs^ 

Aylesbury 
'    Central  Telegraph  Office,  550 

BoixNDELL,  Mr.   C.    S.,    Yorhy    W,R.^ 

Skipton 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  128 
Ouisburn  National  School,  426 


Rowlands,  Mr.  J.,  Finsbury^  E. 

Reglstmtion  of  Electors  Amendment  Rill,  2R, 

1233 
Royal  Mail  Cart  Service,  197 

Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea  (see  Merchant 
Shipping) 

RUSSELL,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India),  Beds^  N. 

India 

Amalgamation  of  the  Armies,  189 
•f    Army  Officers  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
997 

Benares  Water  Supply,  1127 

Calcutta— Small    Cause    Courts —Judicial 
Appointments,  325 

Civil  Service,  193,  202 

Contagious  Diseases  Act,  444 

Corvte  Labour,  905 

Cotton  Duties,  1138 

Currency  Committee  Report,  I628 

Engineers'  Memorials,  442 

Famine  Relief,  9 

Finance,  1293 

Finance  Minister,  431 

Freights — Foreign  Vessels,  18 

Hindu  Temples,  Rating  of,  1126 

Indian  Service  Pensions,  1615 

Judicial  Officers,  768 

Land  Revenue,  190 
M    Military  Expenditure,  189 
T     Opium  Dens  in  Bombay,  1 126, 1 126 

Punjaub— Com  Adulteration,  1617 

Return— Note  by  Lord  Lytton,  1303 

Salt  Tax,  191 
\     Staff  Corps  Grievances,  1615 

Store  Department— Report  of  Committee^ 
10 

Russell,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Tyrone^  S. 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1709 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  1834, 1840 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  333 ;   2R.  63, 

65,  68,  69,  413,  419,  420,  421,  646,  647, 

654 
City  of    Cork — ^Resolution   in  Favour  of 

Home  Rule,  909 

Ireland 
Aughnacloy  Postal  Service,  1482 
Belfast  Disturbance,  1142 
Dundalk,  Cardinal  Logue's  Visit  to,  766 
Income  Tax  Payments,  757 
Land  Commission — Purchase  Department, 
1791,  1798, 1800 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Bill,  3R.  1611, 1612 

Russell,  Sir  G.,  Berksy  Wohingham 

Liquor  Traffic  Bill,  908 
Rules  of  the  Read  at  Sea,  770 

Russia 

Pamirt,  Armed  Oeevpatkm  oft  Motion  (Mi 
G.  Bowles)  ;   Debate  May  2, 1775 

Rutland,  Duke  of 
County  and  Borough  Magi^ates,  890^ 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1601 
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St.  Albans,  Duke  of 
Ck>unty  and  Borough  Magistrates,  882,  892 

St.  Asaph  Cemetery 
Q.  Mr.  H.  Lewis ;  A.  Mr.   Asquith  May  2, 
1731 

Sale  of  Gk>od8  BiU 

e.  Read  1^  AprU  21. 1007 

Sale  of  Intoxicating^  Liquors  (Ireland) 
Bill 

I.  Pres.  Lord  O'Neill  ;  Read  1*  AprU  18,  542 
2R.  deferred  May  2, 1713 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland) 
Bill 

€,  2R.  ;  Bill  withdrawn  May  2,  1837 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ko.  2) 
Bill 

r.  2R. ;    Adjourned   Debate  further  Adjourned 
May  3,  1900 

SALisBURr,  Bishop  of 
Church  Patronage  Bill,  3R.  1713,  1714 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Army  (Annual)  Bill,  2R.  763 
Church  Defence  Meeting  Disturbance,  1720, 

1721,  1722,  1723 
Church  Patronage  Bill,3R.  1713,1714 
Copyhold  (ConsoUdation)    BiU,    2R.   1285; 

Com.  1601,  1602 
Evicted  Tenants    Commission,    1442,    1590, 

1591,  1597,1598,1599 
Land  Transfer  Bill.  2R.  745 
Police  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  2R.  1122 

SANDHURST,  Lord    (Under    Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War) 
Army  (Annual)  Bill,  Notice  of  2R.  and  Com. 

Stages,  542  ;  2R.  748,  753  ;  Com.  878,  881 
Regimental    Debts    (consolidation  Bill,  2R. 
892 

Saunders,   Mr.   W.,  Newington^    WaU 

worth 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  692 

Saunderson,  Colonel  £.  J.,    Armagh^ 

N. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  856,  865, 
871 

Saving    Life    at    Sea    (see   Merchant 
Shipping) 

Savings  Banhs 

Return  ordered  (Mr.  Maclnre)  AprU  18,  660 


Schwann,  Mr.  C.    E.,  ^lanchester^  N. 
Armenia,  Christians  in,  209 
Constantinople  Quay — Unloading  Steamers,  8 

India 
Famine  Relief,  9 
Store  Department — Report  of  Committee,  9 

Miles  Platting,  Postal  Facilities  at,  210 
Zululand,  1738 

SCOTLAND 

Secretary  for— Sir  G.  O.  Teevklyan 
Lord  Advocate— Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour 
Solicitor  General— Mr.  Alexander  Asheb 

Aberdeen,      Wrongful     ArrtJtt    in,    Q.   Mr. 

Hunter ;    A.   Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  AprU  25, 

1127 
Albin,  Thomat^  Death  </,  Q.   Dr.  Cameron ; 

A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  AprU  20,  754 

Army 

Ayr  Rifle  Jfange,  Q.  Mr.   Wason  ;  A.   Mr. 

Campbell- Bannerman  AprU  21,  895 
Barry ^     ArtUlery    Practice    at^   Q.    Mr. 

Leng ;  A.    Mr.    Campbell  -  Bannerman 

AprU  20,  766 
Pre^byterum    Cluiplaln^i'    AlUncances^    Q. 

Mr.  Weir  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 

AprU  11,14 
Becrvlting   in  the    Highland  Pegiments, 

Qs.  Mr.  W.   Whitelaw,   Dr.  Macgregor  ; 

As.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  18, 

553 
Volunteer  Engineers  for  Edinburgh  and 

Leith.   Q.    Mr.    P.    Williams;     A.   Mr. 

Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  20,  77'1 

Barry,  Labimr  Di^jtute  at,  Q.  Mr.  Richard- 
son;  A.    Mr.  Mundella  AprU   17,  444 

Burgh  Police  Act,  1892,  Q.  Mr.  Jacks :  A. 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan  April  25, 1131 

Crofters 

Dogt,  Taxation  of,  Q.  Mr.   Macfarlane  ;  A. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  AprU  21,  895 
Fair  Rent*  in  the  Island  if  Leicis,  Q.  Mr. 

Weir;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  April  11,  14 
Leaseholders^  Q.   Mr.  Weir  ;  A.  Mr.  W.  B. 

Gladstone  May  2,  1742 
Sporting  Dogs  in   the  Island  of  Lewis,  Q, 

Mr.  Weir ;  A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  AprU  11,8 

Deathsy  Accidental  and  S^ispicious — Inquiry, 
Q.  Mr.  Leng  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  Mar  20, 
769 

Deer  Forests 

Comwiss^i4)n,  Qs.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  As,  Sir 
G.  Trevelyan  May  2, 1736 

Returns^  ^v.  Qs.  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Mac- 
gregor; As.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  April  \7^ 
445 

Education 

Secondary  Education  Grant,  Qs.  Mr.  J. 
Campbell,  Dr.  Macgregor ;  As.  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan  AprU  20,  755 ;  Q.  Mr.  P. 
Smith ;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  April  20, 
768 
VnirersUy  of  Edinburgh,  Copy  pres. 
JprU  26, 1280 

Exchequer  Office  Messengers  as  Waiters  (see 
sub-heading  Public  Servants  as  WaUers) 

[cont. 
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SCOTLANB-^ont. 
Fisheries 

Ayrshire,  Q.  Sir  H.  Maxwell ;  A.  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan  April  24,  1018 

Salmon  Fisheries  on  the  Cnast^  Q8.  Mr. 
Macfarlaae ;  As.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Mr. 
Mundella  AprU  25,  1136 

Solway  Firth— Sea  Fisheries  Regulation 
BUI,  Qs.  Mr.  R.  Reid,  Sir  H.  Maxwell ; 
As.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  May  2,  1737 

Steam  Trawling — Protect  ion  of  Fishing 
by  Gunboats,  Qs.  Mr.  Weir,  Mr.  Macfar- 
lane  ;  As.  Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Mr.  Speaker 
AprU  20,  766 ;  Qs.  Mr.  Weir,  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane;  As.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  May  2, 
1726  ;  Q.  Mr.  Wason  ;  A.  Mr.  E.  Robert- 
son  May  2,  1728 

Highlands  and    Islands    Public     Works — 
\      Roads   and  Footpat/ts  in    the  Island   of 

Lewis,  Ross,  Jj^c,  Qs.  Mr.  Weir  ;  As.  Sir  G. 

Trevelyan  AprU  13,  193;  AprU  11,  428; 

AprU  18,  662 
Labour  Correspondents,  Q.  Mr.  R.  Wallace ; 

A.  Mr.  Mundella  Mar  13,  201 
Lights  and  Fog  Signals  on  tfie  Coast,  Qs.  Mr. 

Leng,  Mr.  Bucl^nan,  Mr.  G.  Bowles ;  As. 

Mr.  Mundella  May  2,  1728 
Idnlithgow  Palace,  Q.   Mr.   A.  C.  Morton ; 

A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  May  2, 1730 
Newbattle  Colliery  Accident,  Q.  Mr.  A.  C. 

Morton ;  A.    Sir  G.  Trevelyan   AprU  24, 

1016;     Q.    Mr.   A.   C.   Morton;    A.    Mr. 

Asquith  AprU  27,  1297 
Parochial  Medical  Officers,  Q.  Mr.  Weir ;  A. 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan  AprU  20,  777;  Q.   Dr. 

Farquharson ;    A.     Mr.     J.     B.     Balfour 

AprU  27,  1297 
Piers  on  the  Argyll  Coa^t,  Q.  Mr.  Macfar- 

lane ;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  April  20,  771 
Poaching    Prosecutions,    Costs    in,  Qs.    Mr. 

Macfarlane ;     As.     Mr.     J.     B.    Balfour 

AprU  20,  756 
Portmahomack  Harbour,  Q.  Mr.  Weir  ;   A. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  May  2.  1740 
Portness  Harbour  Works,  Q.  Mr.  Weir ;  A. 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan  AprU  27,  1304 
Prisons,  Alleged   Overcrowding  in,   Q.  Mr. 

W.  Whitelaw  ;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  AprU  21, 

898 
Public    Servants   ajt    Waiters,    Q.    Mr.    R. 

Wallace  ;   A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  AprU  21, 

901 
RaUway  Rates,  Q.  Mr.  Jacks ;  A.  Mr.  Mun- 
della AprU   14,  317;    Q.  Mr.   Weir;    A. 

Mr.   Mundella  AprU  20,  778 ;  Q.  Mr.   S. 

Keay  ;  A.   Mr.  Mundella    AprU  21,  908  ; 

Q.  Mr.  S.  Keay ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  28, 

1505 
Rates,  NonrPayment  of,  Q.  Mr.  Renshaw  ;  A. 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan  AprU  20,  777 

Sea   Fisheries   BegfiQation    (Sootlaiid) 
BiU 

*.  Read  2*'  AprU  27,  1388 

Sea   Fisheries    Regulation    (^Scotland) 

Bill 

Q.  Mr.  R.  Reid  ;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  May  2, 
1731 


Sea  Fisheries  Select  Committee 

Nomination  of  Com. ;    Papers,  &c.,  ordered 

AprU  17,  540 
Member  added  to  Com.  April  19,  728 

Seamen's  Provisions  Bill 

c.  Con.  in  Com.  R.P.  April  25,  1224 

Selborne,  Earl  of 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1422,  1583 
Land  Transfer  Bill,  2R.  746 

Seton-Karr,  Mr.  H.,  St.  Helen's 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2R.  1176 

Sexton,  Mr.  T.,  Kerry^  N, 
Downing  Street,  Discharging  a  Revolver  in, 
1306 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  296,  504, 
506,  672,  673,  785,  793,  794,  808,  809, 
866,  867,  869,  973,  978,  980,  982 

Army  Control,  206 

Petitions,  776 

Hybrid  Committees,  1289 

L^land 
Belfast    Disturbances,    1108,    1141,   1306, 

1483,  1486,  1488,  1491 
Finance — Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1301 

Magistracy  —  Appointmente  and  Politics- 
Motion  for  Adjournment  of  the  House, 
1143 

Shaw,  Mr.  T.,  Hawich^  SfC, 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  261,  264 
Rights  of  Way  (Scotland)  Bill,  Intro.  1900 

Shop  Honrs  Act  (1892)  Amendment  Bill 

c.  2R. ;  Bill  withdrawn  May  1, 1712 

Shop    Hours   Act    (1892)  Amendment 
(So.  2)  BiU 

c.  Read  1°  May  1,  1712 

Shops,  Hours  of  Labour  in  (see  Labour 
Department) 

Siam 
British  Subjects  in,  Q.  Mr.  W.  Redmond  ;  A. 
Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  17,  446 

SiDEBOTHAM,    Mr.    J.    W.,     Cheshire, 

Hyde 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Bill,  Com.  1410 

Sinclair,     Captain    J.,      Dumbarton^ 

shire 

Government  of  Ireland  BiU,  3R.  959 

Slavery 

East  Africa,  Qs.  Mr.  T.  Bayley,  Mr.  Snape  ; 
As.  Sir  E.  Grey  AprU  13,  205 
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Smith,  Hon.  W.  F.  D.,  Strand,  West- 
minster 

Marlborough  Street  Police  Court,  904 
Police  Punishment — Case  of  Sergeant  Knight, 
195 

Smith,  Mr.  H.,  Falkirk,  SfC, 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  2R.  1180 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Lanark,  Partick 
Govan  Burgh  Tramways  Bill,  3R.  4 
Secondary  Education  Grant  in  Scotland,  768 

Smith,  Mr.  S.,  Flintshire 
Indian  Cotton  Duties,  1138 

Snape,  Mr.  T.,  Lancashire,  S,E.,  Hey- 

wood 

Africa,  Slarery  in,  205 

Liverpool  City  Churches  Bill,  2R.  1450 

Solway  White  Pishing  Bill 

e,  Intro.  Sir  H.  Maxwell ;  Read  1«  4/w^  13,  308 

Spain 

Fetrol  Harbour    (see  title  Navy — H.M.8, 

"  Howe  ") 
Lights  on  the  Coast ^  Q.  Mr.  Cayzer ;  A.  Sir 

B.  Grey  AprU  11,  5 

^TUtvktt,  it%t  (Right  Hon.  Arthur 
Wellesley  Peel),  Warwick  and 
Leamington 

ADJOURNMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
DISCUSS  MATTERS  OF  URGENT 
PUBLIC  IMPORTANCE 

A  Member  could  not  make  a  personal  ex- 
planation till  the  House  had  been  asked  for 
Leave  to  make  the  Motion  April  12, 118 

A  Member  was  precluded  from  going  into 
the  question  (Naval  and  Military  Forces  at 
the  Hull  Docks)  in  consequence  of  the 
House  having  decided  recently  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  brought  forward  as 
one  of  urgent  public  importance.  The 
House  only  granted  leave  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  of  definite  public  import- 
ance  was  strictly  adhered  to.  The  words 
"Local  Authorities"  would  have  been 
better  left  out.  "  Local  Authorities  "  were 
mentioned  in  the  Member*s  Motion  for 
leave  ;  but  as  far  as  the  term  related  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  their  positions  as 
regards  other  Local  Authorities,  the 
Speaker  permitted  the  Question  to  be  put 
in  that  way.  The  object  of  the  Member  in 
rising  to  ask  leave  to  move  the  Adjourn- 
ment was  to  discuss  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  in  so  dealing  with  the  relief  as 
to  favour  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  tawie 
dispute  in  Hull.  It  was  out  of  Order  to 
allude  to  the  general  state  of  Hull,  or  to 
the  general  slate  of  the  trade  dispute  on 
the  question  which  the  Member  had 
brought  before  the  House — ^namely,  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 

[cant. 


SPEAKER,  THE—Gont, 

Local  Authorities.  If  the  Member  touched 
upon  the  Local  Authorities  he  must  in 
some  way  connect  them  with  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  was  only  com- 
petent to  bring  before  the  House  one 
question  a  day  asking  the  House  to  adjourn 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  matter  of 
urgent  public  importance  April  17,  453, 
454,  458,  459 

Whether  the  revocation  of  a  Memorandum 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  (Appointment 
of  Magistrates  in  Lancashire)  was  a  sub- 
ject to  be  dealt  with  by  moving  the  Ad- 
journment of  the  House  was  for  the  House 
to  decide.  And  whether  a  Member  should 
move  the  Adjournment  of  the  House,  or 
ballot  for  a  day,  was  optional  AprU  25, 
1143 

CLOSURE 

The  Closure  was  the  act  of  the  House,  and  a 
Member  was  not  in  Order  in  going  back  on 
that  May  2, 1839, 1840 

COMMITTEES 

Whether  Notice  should  be  given  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Hybrid  Committee  depended 
on  circumstances.  The  Motion  on  the 
Paper  was  a  different  Motion  to  the  one 
submitted — namely,  to  refer  a  Bill  to  an 
extinct  Committee.  It  was  a  mistake,  in 
the  first  place,  to  put  the  Motion  on  the 
Paper  to  reler  a  Bill  to  a  Committee 
which  had  been  discharged  AprU  27,  1287, 
1288,  1289 

Instruction  to  Committee  could  not  be  moved 
till  the  Committer  had  been  decided  upon 
AprU  27, 1291 

The  Speaker  was  no  judge  of  what  took  place 
in  Committee  May  1,  1710 

MEMBERS 

Personal  Explanations  should  be  restricted  to 
very  narrow  limits  AprU  11,  24 

MISCELLANEOUS  RULINGS 

AprU  11,  22,  116  ;  AprU  12,  179  ;  AprU  14. 
354  ;  AprU  20,  761,  765,  767 ;  AprU  25, 
114«,  1171  \,AprU  26,1279;  J^ri^  28, 1478, 
1493,  1497,  1509, 1510,  1512  ;  May  2,  1730, 
1740,  1799,  1836  ;  May  3, 1900 

PETITIONS 

There  was  no  limitation  as  to  the  age  of 
signatories  ;  but  if  a  Member  was  aware  of 
a  whole  school  of  boys  and  girls  having 
signed  a  Petition,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Committee  on 
Petitions,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
compulsion  had  been  employed.  It  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Rules  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  sign  repeated  Petitions  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  same  place.  If  the 
Petitioners  came  from  different  localities  it 
might  be  permissible  for  the  same  person 
to  sign  more  than  once  a  Petition  if  he 
had  interests  in  such  localities  AprU  20, 
774,  776 

[eont., 
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SPEAKER,  TlfE-^cont. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVA  TE  BILLS, 

The  objection  di<l  not  apply  to  the  whole 
Bill  (London  Improvements  Bill)  because 
there  was  no  qaestion  that,  as  a  whole,  it 
need  not  be  introduced  as  a  Public  Bill. 
A  Member  based  his  objection  on  a  par- 
ticular  clause,  and  maintained  that,  as  it 
introduced   a   new    principle   of    raising 
money,  therefore  the  Bill  was  vitiated.    It 
was    rather  a  strong'  thing  to  say  that 
because  a  particular   clause  of  a  Private 
Bill  should    be  properly  introduced  as  ft 
Public   Bill  the  whole  Bill  was  thereby 
vitiated,  and  that  it  should  be  introduced 
as  a  Public  Bill.      The  question  was  also 
raised   that  the  clause  did  not  include  a 
principle  that  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
Private  Bill,  and  ought  not  to  be  included  in 
a  Private  Bill.  The  distinction  between  the 
case  of    a  former  ruling  and  the  present 
was  obvious.    In  the  former  case  there  was 
a  provision   in  regard  to  betterment  by 
raising  a  charge  over  the  whole  county, 
to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  limited 
locality.    That  was  a  principle  that  should 
be  introduced  only  in  a  Public  Bill,  because 
the  people  on  whom  the  charge  was  made 
would    not  either   necessarily,    or    even 
possibly,  be  benefited  by  it.    The  Speaker, 
therefore,  ruled  that  that  measure  should 
be  introduced  as  a  Public  and  not  as  a 
Private  Bill.    The  question  in  the  present 
case  was  whether  a  particular  clause  did 
raise  such  a  question  as  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced  in  a  Public  Bill.   Though  it  was  true 
that  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  charges 
were  made,  and  estimates  of  specific  im- 
provements given,  yet  in  this  particular 
clause  there  was  only  a  general  reference, 
and  there  was  no  allotment  of  the  charges 
to  specific  improvements.     The  Speaker 
thought  that  no  objection  could  be  taken, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  clause  might  be 
properly  the   subject  for   a  Private  Bill. 
If   a  Member   thought    the   question    of 
betterment,    to    which    he    objected,  was 
raiseil  by  the  clause,  his  course  was  either, 
on  a  further  stage  of  the  Bill,  to  move  to 
omit  the  clause — in  which  case  the  House 
would  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple and  its  application — or  he  might,  if 
he  thought  the  clause  too  vague,  and  that 
the  specific  charges  were   not  sufficiently 
hypothecated    for  specific   improvements, 
move  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  that 
they  have  power  to  allocate  the  particular 
charges  to  particular  improvements  in  the 
Bill.       Under    these    circumstances,  the 
Speaker  did  not  think  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  with  the  Bill  as  a 
Private  Bill  AprU  14,  311, 312 

QUESTIONS  y 

*  Questions  founded  on  newspaper  reports — 
Whether  they  did  constitute  a  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House  was  for  the  House  to 
judge  AprU  11,  14 
Words  taken  out  of  Question  by  the  Speaker 
— It  was  irregular  and  unparliamentary 
for  a  Member  to  insist  on  reading  them 
AprU  17,  428 

[eont. 


SPEAKER,  TJETJ?— oont. 

An  argumentative  question,  which  did  not 
refer  to  anything  arising  upon  Debate  in 
the  House,  was  not  in  Order  Api*U  21,  909 

If  supplementary  questions  in  any  way  arose 
out  of  the  original  question  of  which  notice 
had  been  given,  it  was  perfectly  in  Order 
to  put  them,  and  not  to  wait  till  the  end  of 
Question  time  AprU  28, 1488,  1490 

RULES  AND  ORDER  OF  DEBATE 

It  was  permissible  for  a  Member  to  use  notes 
in  making  a  speech  in  the  House  AprU  11, 
60 

Amendments  to  the  Lords  Amendments 
(Army  Annual)  Bill — The  course  for  a 
Member  to  take  was  to  negative  the  pro- 
position that  the  House  agree  with  Uie 
Lords  Amendts.  AprU  24,  1012 

Lords  Amendments  (Army  Annual)  Bill^ 
The  House  had  not  departed  from  the 
usual  practice  in  not  printing  the  Amendts 
AprU  24, 1013 

SPENCER,   Earl  (First  Lord  of    the 
Admiralty) 
Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1566, 1567,1569 

Spencer,  Mr.  E.,  West  Bromwich 
Birmingham  Canal  Bill,  2R.  543 

Standing  Orders  (see  Parliament) 

Staxhope,  Right  Hon.  E.,  Lincolnshire^ 
Homcastle 

Registration  Bills,  904 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord 
Church  Patronage  Bill,  Report  of  Amendts. 
1286 

Stansfeld,  Right  Hon.  J.,  Halifax 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  298,  913 

* 

Stern,  Mr.  S.  J.,  Suffolk^  Stowmarket 
Suez  Canal,  Trade  Through,  1023 

Stevenson,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Suffolk^  Eye 
Armenia 
Amnesty  for  Prisoners,  439 
Angora  Trials,  1020, 1723 
Archbishops   of   Marash,    Zeitoum,  ^and 
others.  Imprisonment  of,  1019, 1020 
Land  Tax  Commissioners,  443 
Parcel  Post  in  Rural  Districts,  1733 

Storey,  Mr.  S.,  Sunderland 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R,  174,  176, 

212,  213 
Magistracy — Appointments,  &c.  780,  906 

Strachey,  Mr.  E.,  Somerset,  S. 
Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill,  2R. 

727 
Registration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bip,  2R. 

1229,1250 
Small  Parishes,  203 
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Straits  Settlement 
Military  ContributioHt  Q.  Mr.  Hanbury  ;  A. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  May  !>  1631 

Stuart,  Mr.  J,,  Skoreditch,  Hoxton 

London  Improvements  Bill,  Appointment  of 
Com.  1289,  1464,  1465,  1470,  1472 

Metropolitan  Rating,  Equalisation  of,  1. SOS 

Begistration  of  Electors  Amendment  Bill,  2B. 
1261 

Shoreditch  Guardians,  Nomination  of,  1740 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1066 

Suffolk    Coimty     Coimoil     Committee 
(Borrowing  Powers)  Bill 

Z.  Read  1»  AprU  18,  542 
Examiners'  Certificate  referred  to  Standing 

Orders  Com.  AprU  24,  1010 
Read  2»  AprU  28, 1446 
Repoiiied  withoat  Amendts.  and  com.  May  1, 

1602 

Sullivan,  Mr.  T.  D.,  Donegal^  W, 

Questions  founded  on  Newspaper  Reports,  13 

Suspensory  Bills 
Scotch,  Q.  Mr.  Hozier  ;  A.  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
AprU  13,  307  ;  Q.  Mr.  Thorbum  ;  A.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Gladstone  AprU  28, 1501 

Swaziland  (see  Africa) 
Sweating  (see  Labour  Department) 
Stoine  Fever  (see  Agriculture) 

Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Oxford  University 

Education — Statistical  Returns,  324 
Teachers'  Certificates,  1733 

Tanner,  Dr.  C.  K.,  Cork  Co.^  Mid, 
Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts  Amendment  (No.  3) 

Bill,  Intro.  728 
Stranraer  and  Lame  Mail  Contract,  Res.  307 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Bill,  Com.  1411 

Telegraphs  (see  Post  Office) 

Temple,  Sir  R.,  Surreyy  Kingston 

Armenia — Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Mis- 
sionaries, 1305 
Egyptian  Affairs,  Res.  1664 
Free  Education,  Applications  for,  1304 
North  Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  1741 
Pamirs,  Armed  Occupation  of,  Res.  1787 
Railway    Servants   (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 

Con.  179 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1086 

Teynham,  Lord 

Church  Defence  Meeting,Disturbances  at,  1716 

Thames 

Dredging  in  Thames  and  Medway^  Qs.  Major 
Raich ;  As.  Mr.  £.  Robertson  AprU  17, 
438  ;  May  2, 1736, 


Thomas,  Mr.  D.  A.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

Mines  (Eight  Houre)  BUI,  2R.  1846, 1847 

Thorburn,  Mr.  W.,  Peebles  and  Selkirk 
Church  of  Scotland  Reference  Bill,  Intro.  424 
Scotch  Suspensory  Bill,  1501 

Thornton,  Mr.  P.  M.,  Clapham 

Ciril  Service  Reform,  1706 
H.M.S. «  JIawe;'  1480 

ToMLiNsoN,  Mr.  W.  E.  M.,  Preston 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  2R.  1833    - 
Employers'  Liability— Dockyards,  1732 
Employers'   Liability  Bill,  2R.  1211,  1212; 

Instruction  to  Com.  1835 
Magistracy — Appointments  and  Politics,  648, 

1130,  1308 
Railway  Rates.  1506 
Rating  of  Machinery  Bill,  Com.  1223 
Volunteer  Equipment,  1618, 1619 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1082 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Advert isementSf  Taxation  of,   Q.  Mr.  Aird; 

A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  April  24,  1024 
M'Kinley  Act,  Q.  Colonel  H.  Vincent ;  A.  Sir 

E.GreyJI/ay  2, 1727 
Reciprocity    Treaties     mith    America,     Q. 

Colonel    H.    Vincent;    A,    Sir    E.    Grey 

AprU  24, 1022 
Suez  Canal f  Trade  Through,  Q.  Mr.   Stem  ; 

A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  24,  1023 

TEADE,  BOABB  OF 

President — Mr.  Mundella 
Secretary— Mr.  T.  Buet 

Banhi'vpts^  Undischarged^  Q.  Mr.  H.  Wh^t- 
bread ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  25,  1131 

Fisheries  (see  that  title) 

Hansard  Union  Prosecution  (see  title  Law 
and  Justice  and  Police) 

Lighthouses  and  Lightships  (see  that  title) 

Merchandise  Marks  Acti  Qs.  Colonel  H.  Vin- 
cent, Sir  J.  Whitehead ;  As.  Mr.  Mondella, 
Mr.  Speaker  May  2,  1730 


Sea  (see  title  Merchant 


Merchant  Shipping  (see  that  title) 
Rule  of  the  Road  at 

Shipping) 
Tram  Fares  on  Bank  Holidays,  Q.  Mr.  A. 

Morton ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  13, 198 
Weights  and  Measurements  Act,  1878,  Q.  Mr. 

Birkmyre ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  17,  430 

Trade  Reports  {Annual  Series) 
Copies  pres.  May  2,  1837 

Trade  Unions  (see  Labour) 

Trafalgar  Square^  Meetings  in 
Qs.  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  J.  Lowther,  Sir  F. 
Dixon-Hartland,  Mr.  C.  Darling ;    As.  Mr. 
Asquith  AprU  11, 15 

Tramways 
Fares  on  Rank  Holidays,  Q.  Mr.  A.  Morton  ; 
A.  Mr.  Mundella  AprU  IS,  198 
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Treainry  Chest  Fund  Bill 

e.  Intro.  Sir  W.  Harcoari ;  Read  1^  April  25, 
1224 
2R.  AmrU  28, 1615 
Com.  R.P.  Jliay  1, 1707 


TBEVELTAN,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0. 
(Secretary  for  Scotland),  GlasgaWf 

Bridgeton 
Burgh  Police  (Scotland)    Act   Amendment 

BiU,  Intro.  1280 
Gonntjof  the  Citj  of  Glasgow  Bill,  Intro. 

1107 
.    Registration  of  Voters  Amendment  (Scotland) 

Bill,  2R.  1277 

Scotland 

Bnrgh  Police  Act,  llSl 

Crofters— Fair  Rents  in  the  Island  of  Lewis, 

14 
Deer  Foresta,  445,  446, 1787 
JBducation — Secondary   Education  Oranl, 

756,  756 
Fisheries 

Ayrshire,  1019 

Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Coast^  1136 

Solway  Firth,  1737, 1738 
."^Highlands  and   Islands   Public  Works— 
^      Roads  and  Footpaths  in  Ross,  Island  of 

Lewis,  &c.  194,  429,  562 
Linlithgow  Palace,  1780 
Newbattle  Colliery  Accident,  1016 
Parochial  Medical  Officers,  777 
Piers  on  the  Argyll  Coast,  771 
Portness  Harbour  Works,  1304 
Prisons,  Qyercrowding,  898 
Public  Serrants  as  Waiters,  901,  902 
Rates,  Non-Payment  of,  777 

Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  BiU,  2B. 
1388, 1392, 1393, 1396,  1409 

Trinidad 
Chief  Juttiee  qf,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Pease;  A.  Mr.  S. 
Buxton  May  1, 1614 


Trinidad  Judicial  Inquiry  Commission 

Copy  pres.  April  21, 1008 

Tuberculosis  (see  Agriculture) 

TURKBT 

Armenia  (tee  that  Title) 
Conetantinpole  Quay — Unloading  Steamers, 
Q.  Mr.  Schwann ;  A.  SirE.  Grey  April  11, 8 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Act,  1877  (Oxford) 
Copy  pres.  May  2, 1837 

University  of  Edinburgh 
Copy  pres.  April  26, 1280 

UsBORNE,  Mr.  T.,  Essex,  Chelmsjord 

Egyptian  AfEairs,  Res.  1669 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1068 
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Vaccination 
Proteoutiom,  Q.    Mr.    Hopwood ;    A.    Mr. 
Asqulth  AprU  20,  782  ;  Q.  Mr.  Ficton  ;  A. 
Mr.  Asqulth  AprU  27, 1296 

Vernon,  Lord 
Church  Defence  Meeting  Disturbance,  1717 
Day  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

731 
Police  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  Com.  732,  733 
PoUce  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  2R.  1117 

Victoria 

«  •  

Magazine  BifieSf' Order  for,  Q.  Mr.  Hanbury ; 
A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  AprU  27f 
1304 

Vincent,  Colooel  C.  E.  H.,  Sheffield^ 
Central 

America— Reciprocity  Treaties,  1022 
Army  (Annual)  Bill,  Lords*  Amendts.   1018 
Army — Officers'  Quarters  and  Messes,  1479 
Belfast  Disturbances,  1488 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
Royal   Irish    Constabulary  —  Meeting    of 

Delegates,  1735 
Royal   Irish    Constabulary  ^- Superanau** 
tion  Scheme,  318,  769 

M'Kinley  Act,  1727 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1730 
Volunteer  Officers,  Deadenoy  of,  1479 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1057 

Vivisection,  Instruction  in 
Q.  Colonel  Lookwood ;  A.  Mr.  Acland  AprU  14, 
319 

Tolnntary  Conyeyances  Bill 

{.  Com. ;   Amendt.  made ;  Re-oom.  to  Stand« 
ing  Com.  AprU  27, 1286 
Reported  with  Amendts.  from  Standing  Com. 
May  2, 1724 

Tolxuiteer  Foroei  (Jury  Exemption)  Bill 

c.  Read  2«  AprU  20,  876 
Con.  in  Com.  R.P.  AprU  21, 1007 

Volunteers  (see  Armt) 

Wales 
Owytherin  Poetal  Service,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Roberts ; 

A.  Mr.  A.  Morlev  May  1, 1630 
Intermediate     JSaueation,     Q.    Mr.    Lloyd 

Morgan ;  A.  Mr.  T.  B.  Ellis  AprU  28, 1480 
ZaTid  Commiteion,  Q.  Mr.  Picl^pn ;  A.  Sir  J. 

T.  Hibbert  May  2,  1731 
St,  Asaph   Cemetery,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Lewis ;  A. 

Mr.  Asquith  May  2, 1731 
Tenby  Police  Lock-Up,  Q.  Mr.  Bgerton  Allen  ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  AprU  17, 431 

Wallace,  Mr.  R.,  Edinburgh,  E. 

Bdinburgh  Corporation  Tramways  Bill,  3R.  4 
Sducation-*Starving  School  Children,  1482 
QoYemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  268 
Irish  Members,  Retention  of,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  781 
4  M  \cont. 
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Wallace,  Mr.  B.'-oont^ 

Scotland 
Labour  Correspondents,  201 
Public  Servants  as  Waiters,  901,  903 

Stranraer   and   Lame    Mail  Contract,  Res. 
306 

JFar  Office  (see  Army) 

Secretary  of  State— Mr.  Campbell-Bakneb- 

ILLS 

Under    Secretary    of     State— Lord    Sand- 

HXJB8T 

Financial  Secretary— Mr,  W.  Woodall 

Waring,  Colonel  T.,  Down,  N. 
Army  Control  under  Home  Rule,  206,  207 

Warmington,  Mr.  C.  M.,  Monmouth, 
W. 

Prison  Rules— Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, 1295 

Wason,  Mr.  E,,  Ayrshire,  S. 

Ayr  Rifle  Ra^ge,  895 

Sea  Fisheries  Relation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 

"  Trawlers— Ballantrae  Bank,  1728 

WATS  AHD  MEANS 
FiNAypi^L  Statement 
Speech  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  opening  the  Budget ;  Debate  thereon 
AprU  24, 1027 

,  :   .Rek.  con.  in  Com. 

Tea  AprU  24, 1058 ;  Report  AprU  25, 
1224 

Contract  Note— Stamp  Duty  AprU  24, 
;  1088  ;  Report  April  25,  1224 

Income  Tax— Amendt.  (Sir  J.  Lubbock) 
withdrawn  ;  Amendt.  (Sir  J.  Doring- 
ton)  withdrawn;  Original  Question 
put,  and  agreed  to  AprU  27,  1310, 
1330,  1352,  1371 ;  Report  AprU  28, 
1515 

Foreign  Game  AprU  27,  1371 ;  Report 
AprU  28,  1515 

Receipts-»Stamp  Duty  AprU  27,  1871 ; 
Report  AprU  28, 1615 

Amendment  of  Law  as  to  Customs  ^wH 
Inland  Revenue  AprU  27, 1372 

Financial  Statement,  1893-4 ;  Copy  pres. 

AprU2i,U07 
(Refer  to   Ointoms  and  Inland  Revenue 

BUV) 

Webb,  Mr.  A.,   Waterford,   W. 

India — Cpntagions  Diseases  Act,  444 

Webster,  Mr.  R.  G.,  St.  Pancras,  E. 

Gambling  on  Hampstead  Heath,  1482 

Wedderburn,  Sir  W.,  Banffshire 
.    India 

Calcutta  Small  Cause  Court,  324 

Judicial  Officers,  767 

Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 
1403  ^ 


Weights  and  Measuremenis  Acij  1878    . 
Q.  Mr.  Birlanyre  ;  A.  Mr.  MnndcUa  AprU  17, 
430 

Weights  and  Keasures  Bill 

e.  Bead  2^  AprU  12, 179 
Con.  in  Com.  R.P.  AprU  18, 659 

Weir,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Ross  and  Cromarty 

Armenia — Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Mis- 
sionaries, 1906 

Army 
Ammunition  Gun  Carriage,  195, 1021 
Artillery  Guns,  556 
Gunnery,  Instruction  in,  207 
Hospitals — Surgical  Instnlments,  429 
Lee-Metfoid  Rifle,  7 
Magazine  Rifle,  1727 

British  Honduras,  Silver  Currency  in,  198 

Scotland 

Army — Presbyterian     Chaplains*    Allow- 
ances, 14 

Crofters 
Fair  Rents  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  14 
Leaseholders,  1744 
Sporting  Dogs,  8 

Fisheries— Trawlers  on  the  CoasI,  7d6,  767, 
1726 
\'     Highlands  and    Islands  Public   Wotks— 
Roads  and  Footpaths,  19,  428,  668 

Parochial  Medical  Officers,  777 

Portmahumack  Harbour,  1740 

Portness  Harbour  Works,  1304 

Railway  Rates,  778 

Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  BilL  SE. 
1409 

Wehtbs,  flarl  of 
Church  Patronage.Bill,  2R.  1713 
Public  Libraries  Act  (1892)  Amendment  BilL 
Com.  734 

W*E8T  Indies 

NaesaUf  Reported  DiJtturhances  at,  Q.  Mr.  A, 
Chamberlain  ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  AprU  27. 
1300 
IVinidad 
Chief  Juetice  of,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Pease ;  A,  Mr. 

S.  Buxton  May  1, 1614 
Judicial  Inquiry  CommieHon,  Copy  prei. 
AprU  21,  1008 

Wharton,    Mr.    J.  L.,    Vorh,    W.R^ 

Ripon 

Habitual  Drunkards — Report  of  Committee. 
334 

Whitbread,  Mr.  S.  H.,  Beds,,  S. 

Bankrupts,  Undischarged,  1131 

Whitehead,  Sir  J.,  Leicester 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1780  , 

Railway  Rates,  313,  316, 1024, 1506,  IW  ir  F. 

^  Mr. 

Whitelaw,  Mr.  W.,  Perth 

Scotland 
Highland  Regiments,  Recmiting  in,  658 
Prisons,  Orercrowding  in,  898 
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Whitmobk,  Mr.  C.  A.,  Chelsea 

London  Equalisation  of  Rates  Bill,  Intro. 

1686 
London  ImproTements  Bill,  Appointment  of 

Com.  1290,  1476 
Tra&dgar  Square,  Meetings  in,  16 

WUd  Birds  Protection  Bill 

0.  Intro.  Sir  H.  Maxwell ;  Read  1"  AprU  13, 308  ; 

Read  2*»  April  20,  876 
Con.  in  Com  ;  Reported  as  Amended  April  27, 

1410 
As  Amended  Con.  April  28, 1516 
Read  3",  and  passed  May  1,  1712 

1.  Read  1*  May  2,  1724 

Williams,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Birmingham^  S. 

Volunteer    Engineers    for    Edinburgh    and 
Leith,  770 

WiLLOX,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Liverpoolj  Everton 
Liverpool  City  Churches  Bill,  2R.  1455 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1069 

Wilson,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Hull,  W. 

HuU  Dock  Strike,  Res.  454,  468 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Durham,  Mid. 
Employers'  Liability  Bill„2R.  1189, 1220 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  21  ;  Res.  457,  458 
Mines  (Bight  Hours)  BiU,  2R.  1894   1895, 

1898 
Railway  Senrants  (Hours  of    Labour)  Bill, 

Con.  1100 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Havelock,  Middlesbrough 
Hull  Dock  Strike,  439,  441,  459, 1134 
Unsanitary  Ships,  1139 

WiLSON-ToDD,   Colonel  W.  H.,    Yorhy 

'N.R.,  Hawdenshire 
Postcards,  779 

WoLMEB,  Viscount,  Edinburgh,  W, 

Sea  Fisheries  R^^alation  (Scotland)  Bill,  2R. 
1409 


WOODALL,  Mr.  W.  (Financial  Secretary 
to  the  War  Office),  Hanley 

Army 
Artillery  Volunteers — Martini-Henry  Rifle, 

1736 
Contracts — Brooms,  1747 
Gk)vemment  Departments,  Wages  in,  1016 
Magazine  Rifle,  1728 
Rifles,  Sale  of,  18 

Woods,  Mr.  S.,  Lancashire,  Ince 

Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,   2R.   1841,  1847, 

1897 
Mining  Royalties  Commission  Report,  558 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 

Con. 1376 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1082 

Woods,  Forests,    and  Land  Revenues 
of  the  Crown 

Crown  Land* — Private  Enoroaehmenta,  Q. 
Mr.  Picton ;  A.  Sir  T.  J,  Hibbert  May  2, 
1731 


WoRTLEY,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart,  Sheffield, 
Hallam 

Reformatory  and    Industrial  School   Ships, 
1773, 1774 

Wright,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Nottingham,  S. 
Guernsey  Barracks,  1024 


Wtndham,  Mr.  G.,  Dover 

Oovemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  618,  625, 
629 


Young,  ]^r.  S.,  Cavan,  E. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,2R.  495,  503,  854 
ZuLULAND  (see  Africa) 
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